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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  WILFORD  WOODRUFF. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FAMILY  SKETCH.  MY  EARLY  DAYS  AND 

MINISTRY. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  my  fathers.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a satisfactory 
account  of  the  Woodruff  family  for  more 
than  three  generations. 

My  great  grandfather,  Josiah  Woodruff, 
lived  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  pos- 
sessed an  iron  constitution,  and  per- 
formed a great  amount  of  manual  labor 
nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
wife’s  name  was  Sarah;  she  bore  to  him 
nine  children  as  follows Josiah,  Apple- 
ton,  Eldad,  Elisha,  Joseph,  Rhoda,  Phebe, 
and  two  names  not  given. 

My  grandfather,  Eldad  Woodruff,  was 
the  third  son  of  Josiah.  He  was  born  in 
Farmington,  Hartford  County,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1751;  he  also  possessed  a strong 
constitution ; it  was  said  that  he  per- 
formed the  most  labor  for  several  years 
of  any  man  in  Hartford  County,  and 
from  over  exertion  in  hewing  timber  he 
was  attacked  with  rheumatism  in  his  right 
hip,  which  caused  severe  lameness,  for 
several  years  before  his  death.  He  mar- 
ried Dinah  Woodford,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children,  viz: — Eldad,  Elizabeth, 
Samuel,  Aphek,  Titus,  Hellen,  and  Ozem. 

Eldad  married  Lewey  Woodford  ; Eliz- 
abeth, Amasa  Frisby;  Samuel,  Miss  Case; 
Aphek,  Beulah  Thompson  and  Azubah 
Hart ; Titus,  Louisa  Allen  ; Hellen,  Amos 
Wheeler;  and  Ozem,  Acksah  Merrill  and 
Hannah  Hart;  all  of  whom  had  large 
families. 

My  grandfather  died  in  Farmington, 
with  the  spotted  fever  in  1806,  aged  55 
years.  My  grandmother,  Dinah,  died  in 
1824,  in  the  same  place,  with  a cancer  in 
the  left  breast;  her  sufferings  were  very 
great. 

My  father,  Aphek  Woodruff,  was  born 


in  Farmington,  November  nth,  1778;  he 
married  Beulah  Thompson  (who  was  born 
in  1782)  November  29th,  1801.  She  bore 
three  sons,  namely: — Azmon,  born  No- 
vember 29th,  1802;  Ozen  Thompson, 
born  December  2 2d,  1804;  myself,  born 
March  1st,  1807.  * 

My  mother  died  with  the  spotted  fever, 
June  nth,  1808,  aged  26  years,  leaving 
me  fifteen  months  old.  My  father’s  second 
wife,  Azubah  Hart,  was  born  July  31st, 
1792;  they  were  married  November  9th, 
1810;  they  had  six  children,  viz  : Philo, 
born  November  29th,  1811,  and  died  by 
poison  administered  by  a physician  No- 
vember 25th,  1827;  Asahel  Hart,  born 
April  nth,  1814,  and  died  in  Terrahaute, 
October  18th,  1838;  Franklin,  born 

March  12th,  1816,  and  died  June  1st; 
Newton,  born  June  19th,  1818,  drowned 
September,  1820;  Julius,  born  April  22d, 
1820,  and  died  in  infancy;  Eunice,  born 
June  19th,  1821.  I married  her  to  Dwight 
Webster  in  Farmington,  Connecticut 
August'4th,  1841. 

My  father  was  a strong  constitutioned 
man,  and  has  done  a great  amount  of 
labor.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  com- 
menced attending  a flouring  and  saw  mill, 
and  continued  about  50  years;  most  of 
this  time  he  labored  eighteen  hours  a day. 

He  never  made  any  profession  of  re- 
ligion, until  I baptized  him  with  all  his 
household  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1838.  He  was  a man  of  great  charity, 
honesty,  integrity  and  truth,  and  made 
himself  poor  by  giving  to  the  poor,  and 
accommodating  his  fellow  men  by  loan- 
ing money  and  becoming  surety  for  his 
neighbors,  and  always  saying  yes,  to  every 
man  who  asked  a favor  at  his  hand. 

I was  born  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  of  Farmington,  now  called  Avon, 
Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  March 
1st,  1807.  I assisted  my  father  in  attend- 
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ing  the  Farmington  Mills,  until  I was 
twenty  years  of  age. 

In  April,  1827,  I took  the  flouring  mill 
of  my  aunt,  Hellen  Wheeler,  which  I at- 
tended three  years.  In  May,  1830,  I took 
charge  of  the  flouring  mill  of  Mr.  Col- 
lins, the  ax  manufacturer,  in  South  Can- 
ton, Connecticut.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  it  was  demolished  to  make  way  for 
other  machinery.  In  March,  1831,  I 
took  charge  of  the  flouring  mill  owned 
by  Mr.  Richard  B.  Cowles,  of  New  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  In  the  spring  of  1832, 
in  company  with  my  oldest  brother, 
Azmon,  I went  to  Richland,  Oswego 
County,  New  York,  and  purchased  a farm 
and  saw  mill,  and  settled  in  business. 

At  an  early  age  my  mind  was  exercised 
upon  religious  subjects,  although  I never 
made  a profession  until  1830.  I did  not 
then  join  any  church,  for  the  reason  that 
I could  not  find  any  denomination  whose 
doctrines,  faith  or  practice,  agreed  with 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  ordin- 
ances and  gifts  which  the  Apostles  taught. 
Although  the  ministers  of  the  day  taught 
that  the  faith,  gifts,  graces,  miracles  and 
ordinances,  which  the  ancient  saints  en- 
joyed, were  done  away  and  no  longer 
needed,  I did  not  believe  it  to  be  true, 
only  as  they  were  done  away  through  the 
unbelief  of  the  children  of  men.  I be- 
lieved the  same  gifts,  graces,  miracles 
and  power  would  be  manifest  in  one  age 
of  the  world  as  in  another,  when  God 
had  a church  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
the  church  of  God  would  be  re-estab- 
lished upon  the  earth,  and  that  I should 
live  to  see  it.  'These  principles  were  riv- 
eted upon  my  mind  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  fervent 
prayer  that  the  Lord  would  show  me  what 
was  right  and  wrong,  and  lead  me  in  the 
path  of  salvation,  without  any  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  man;  and  the  whisperings 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  taught  me  that  he  was  about 
to  set  up  his  church  and  kingdom  upon  the 
earth  in  the  last  days.  I was  taught  these 
things  from  my  youth  by  Robert  Mason, 
an  aged  man,  who  lived  in  Simsbury, Con- 
necticut, who  was  frequently  called  the 
old  prophet  Mason ; he  taught  me  many 
things  which  are  now  coming  to  pass. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  man  had 
authority  to  administer  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel,  but  believed  it  was  our 
privilege  through  faith,  prayer  and  fast- 


ing, to  heal  the  sick,  and  cast  out  devils 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  was  the 
case  under  his  administration,  as  many 
could  testify. 

In  1832,  I was  inspired  to  go  to 
Rhode  Island;  my  brother,  Asahel,  was 
also  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  go 
to  the  same  place.  When  we  met,  we 
both  told  our  impressions,  and  it  caused 
us  to  marvel  and  wonder,  what  the  Lord 
wanted  of  us  in  Rhode  Island;  but  as  we 
had  made  preparations  to  move  to  the 
west,  we  let  outward  circumstances  con- 
trol us,  and  Jonah-like,  instead  of  going 
to  Rhode  Island,  we  went  to  Richland, 
Oswego  County,  New  York,  and  there 
remained  until  December  29th,  1833, 
when  I heard  Elders  Zerah  Pulsipher  and 
Elijah  Cheeny  preach.  My  brother  Az- 
mon and  I believed  their  testimony,  en- 
tertained the  elders,  and  offered  ourselves 
for  baptism  the  first  sermon  we  heard. 
We  read  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  I re- 
ceived a testimony  that  it  was  true. 

We  soon  learned  what  the  Lord  wanted 
of  us  in  Rhode  Island,  for  at  the  time  we 
were  warned  to  go  there,  two  of  the 
elders  were  preaching  there,  and  had  we 
gone,  we  should  have  embraced  the  work 
at  that  time. 

December  7 1st — I was  baptized  by 
ElderZerah  Pulsipher;  he  confirmed  me 
the  same  evening. 

January  2d,  1834.  — I was  ordained  a 
teacher,  and  my  brother  Azmon,  an 
elder,  and  a small  branch  was  organized 
of  12  members  by  Elder  Pulsipher. 

In  February  following,  in  company 
with  Elder  Holton,  1 walked  some  60 
miles  to  the  town  of  Fabius,  to  attend  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  Saints  in  that 
place,  where  Elder  Pulsipher  was  presid- 
ing; I saw  the  book  of  commandments 
or  revelations  given  through  Joseph  Smith, 
and  I believed  them  with  all  my  heart  and 
rejoiced  therein  ; and  after  spending  sev- 
eral clays,  and  holding  several  meetings, 
we  returned  home  rejoicing. 

During  the  winter,  we  were  visited  by 
several  of  the  elders.  February  1st,  Elder 
Parley  P.  Pratt  called  upon  us  and  in- 
structed the  branch  till  midnight;  we 
had  a precious  time.  I accompanied 
brother  Pratt  to  Jefferson  County,  and 
told  him  my  circumstances ; he  said 
it  was  my  duty  to  prepare  myself  to  go 
to  Kirtland,  and  join  the  Camp  of  Zion. 

I immediately  settled  my  business. 
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April  nth , j8j4- — With  my  horses 
and  wagon  I took  Brothers  Harry  Brown 
and  Warren  Ingles  and  started  for  Zion. 
I met  with  Orson  Pratt,  John  Murdoch 
and  other  elders  on  the  way,  and  ar- 
rived in  Kirtland  on  the  25th  day  of 
April,  1834. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  invited  me  to 
make  his  house  my  home;  I accepted  his 
offer,  and  staid  with  him  about  one  week. 
I became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
high  priests,  elders  and  Saints.  I spent 
one  Sabbath  in  Kirtland  and  heard  many 
of  the  elders  speak,  and  I felt  to  rejoice 
before  God  for  the  light  and  knowledge 
which  was  manifested  to  me  during  that 
day. 

The  first  day  of  May,  1834,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Camp  of  Zion  to  start 
from  Kirtland  to  go  up  to  Missouri  for 
the  redemption  of  their  brethren.  Only 
a small  portion  of  the  Camp  was  ready. 
The  Prophet  told  those  who  were  ready, 
to  go  to  New  Portage  and  wait  for  the 
remainder.  I left,  in  company  with  about 
twenty  men,  with  the  baggage  wagons. 
At  night  we  pitched  our  tents.  I went  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  looked  down  upon 
the  Camp  of  Israel.  I knelt  upon  the 
ground  and  prayed.  I rejoiced  and 
praised  the  Lord  that  I had  lived  to  see 
some  of  the  tents  of  Israel  pitched,  and 
a company  gathered  by  the  command- 
ment of  God  to  go  up  and  help  redeem 
Zion. 

We  tarried  at  New  Portage  until  the 
6th,  when  we  were  joined  by  the  Prophet 
and  eighty-five  more  men.  The  day  be- 
fore they  arrived,  while  passing  through 
the  village  of  Middlebury,  the  people 
tried  to  count  them ; but  the  Lord  multi- 
plied them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  so 
that  those  who  numbered  them  said  there 
were  four  hundred  of  them. 

On  the  7th,  Brother  Joseph  organized 
the  camp,  which  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  continued  our  journey.  We 
pitched  our  tents  at  night  and  had  prayers 
night  and  morning.  The  Prophet  told 
us  every  day  what  we  should  do. 

We  were  nearly  all  young  men,  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
strangers  to  each  other ; but  we  got  ac- 
quainted very  soon,  and  had  a happy 
time  together. 

It  was  a great  school  for  11s  to  be  led 
by  a Prophet  of  God  a thousand  miles, 


through  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
through  the  wilderness. 

When  persons  stood  by  to  counr  us 
they  could  not  tell  how  many  we  num- 
bered; some  said  five  hundred,  others, 
one  thousand. 

Many  were  astonished  as  we  passed 
through  their  towns.  One  lady  ran  10 
her  door,  pushed  her  spectacles  to  the 
top  of  her  head,  raised  her  hands,  and 
exclaimed:  “What  under  heavens  has 

broken  loose?”  She  stood  in  that  posi- 
tion the  last  I saw  of  her. 

The  published  history  of  Zion’s  Camp 
gives  an  account  of  the  bones  of  a man 
we  dug  out  of  a mound.  His  name  was 
Zelph.  The  Lord  showed  the  Prophet 
the  history  of  the  man  in  a vision.  The 
arrow  by  which  he  was  killed  was  found 
among  his  bones.  One  of  his  thigh 
bones  was  broken  by  a stone  slung'  in 
battle.  The  bone  was  put  into  my 
wagon,  and  I carried  it  to  Clay  County, 
Missouri,  and  buried  it  in  the  earth. 

The  Lord  delivered  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Moses  by  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  so 
they  went  over  dry  shod.  When  their 
enemies  tried  to  do  the  same,  the  water 
closed  upon  them  and  they  were  drowned. 
The  Lord  delivered  Zion’s  Camp  from 
their  enemies  on  the  19th  of  June,  1834, 
by  piling  up  the  waters  in  Fishing  River 
forty  feet  in  one  night,  so  our  enemies 
could  not  cross.  He  also  sent  a great 
hail-storm,  which  broke  them  up  and 
sent  them  seeking  for  shelter. 

The  Camp  of  Zion  arrived  at  Brother 
Burk’s,  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1834,  and  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  premises.  He  told  some 
of  the  brethren  of  my  company  that  he 
had  a spare  room  that  some  of  us  might 
occupy  if  we  would  clean  it.  Our  com- 
pany accepted  the  offer,  and,  fearing 
that  some  other  company  would  get  it 
first,  left  all  other  business  and  went  to 
work,  cleaning  out  the  room,  and  imme- 
diately spread  down  our  blankets,  so  as 
to  hold  a right  to  the  room.  It  was  but 
a short  time  afterwards  that  our  brethren, 
who  were  attacked  by  cholera,  were 
brought  in  and  laid  upon  our  beds. 
None  of  us  ever  used  those  blankets 
again,  for  they  were  buried  with  the 
dead.  So  we  gained  nothing  but  experi- 
ence by  being  selfish,  and  we  lost  our 
bedding. 

After  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  had  led 
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Zion’s  Carrip  to  Missouri,  and  we  had 
passed  through  all  the  trials  of  that  jour- 
ney, and  had  buried  a number  of  our 
brethren,  as  recorded  in  history,  the 
Prophet  called  the  Camp  together,  and 
organized  the  Church  in  Zion,  and  gave 
much  good  counsel  to  all. 

He  advised  all  the  young  men,  who 
had  no  families,  to  stay  in  Missouri,  and 
not  return  to  Kirtland.  Not  having  any 
family,  I stopped  with  Lyman  Wight,  as 
did  Milton  Holmes  and  Heman  Hyde. 
We  spent  the  summer  together,  laboring 
hard,  cutting  wheat,  quarrying  rock, 
making  brick,  or  anything  else  we  could 
find  to  do. 

In  the  Fall  I had  a desire  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel.  I knew  the  gospel 
which  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  was  true,  and  of  such  great  value 
that  I wanted  to  tell  it  to  the  people 
who  had  not  heard  it.  It  was  so  good 
and  plain,  it  seemed  to  me  I could  make 
the  people  believe  it. 

I was  but  a Teacher,  and  it  is  not  a 
Teacher’s  office  to  go  abroad  and  preach. 
I dared  not  tell  any  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  that  I wanted  to  preach,  lest 
they  might  think  I was  seeking  for  an 
office. 

I went  to  the  woods  where  no  one 
could  see  me,  and  I prayed  to  the  Lord 
to  open  my  way  so  that  I could  go  and 
preach  the  gospel.  While  I was  praying, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me, 
and  told  me  my  prayer  was  heard  and 
that  my  request  should  be  granted. 

I felt  very  happy,  and  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  woods  into  the  trav- 
eled road,  and  there  I met  a high  priest 
who  had  lived  in  the  same  house  with  me 
some  six  months. 

He  had  not  said  a word  to  me  about 
preaching  the  gospel;  but  now,  as  soon 
as  I had  met  him,  he  said,  “the  Lord 
has  revealed  to  me  that  it  is  your  privi- 
lege to  be  ordained,  and  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel.” 

I told  him  I was  willing  to  do  what- 
ever the  Lord  required  of  me.  I did 
tell  him  I had  just  asked  the  Lord  to  let 
me  go  and  preach. 

In  a few  days  a council  was  called  at 
Lyman  Wight’s,  and  I was  ordained  a 
Priest  and  sent  on  a mission  into  Ar- 
kansas and  Tennessee,  in  company  with 
an  elder.  This  mission  was  given  us  by 


Elder  Edward  Partridge,  who  was  the 
first  Bishop  ordained  in  the  Church. 

The  law  of  God  to  us  in  those  days 
was  to  go  without  purse  or  scrip.  Our 
journey  lay  through  Jackson  County, 
from  which  the  Saints  had  just  been 
driven,  and  it  was  dangerous  for  a Mor- 
mon to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

We  put  some  Books  of  Mormon  and 
some  clothing  into  our  valises,  strapped 
them  on  our  backs,  and  started  on  foot. 
We  crossed  the  ferry  into  Jackson 
County,  and  went  through  it. 

In  some  instances  the  Lord  preserved 
us,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  from  the  mob. 

We  dare  not  go  to  houses  and  get 
food,  so  we  picked  and  ate  raw  corn, 
and  slept  on  the  ground,  and  did  any 
way  we  could  until  we  got  out  of  the 
county. 

We  dared  not  preach  while  in  that 
county,  and  we  did  but  little  preaching 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  first  time 
I attempted  to  preach  was  on  Sunday,  in 
a tavern,  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
1834.  It  was  snowing  at  the  time  and 
the  room  was  full  of  people.  As  I com- 
menced to  speak  the  landlord  opened 
the  door,  and  the  snow  blew  on  the  peo- 
ple; and  when  I inquired  the  object  of 
having  the  door  opened  in  a snow  storm, 
he  informed  me  that  he  wanted  some 
light  on  the  subject.  I found  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  country. 

How  much  good  I did  in  that  sermon 
I never  knew,  and  probably  never  shall 
know  until  I meet  that  congregation  in 
judgment. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Missouri  and 
the  northern  part  of  Arkansas,  in  1834,- 
there  were  but  very  few  inhabitants. 

We  visited  a place  called  Harmony 
Mission,  on  the  Osage  River,  one  of  the 
most  crooked  rivers  in  the  west.  This 
mission  was  kept  by  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  his  family. 

We  arrived  there  on  Sunday  night  at 
sunset.  We  had  walked  all  day  with 
nothing  to  eat,  and  were  very  hungry 
and  tired.  Neither  the  minister  nor  his 
wife  would  give  us  anything  to  eat,  nor 
let  us  stay  over  night,  because  we  were 
Mormons,  and  the  only  chance  we  had 
was  to  go  twelve  miles  further  down  the 
river,  to  an  Osage  Indian  trading  post, 
kept  by  a Frenchman  named  Jereu. 
And  this  wicked  priest,  who  would  not 
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give  us  a piece  of  bread,  lied  to  us  about 
the  road,  and  sent  us  across  the  swamp, 
and  we  wallowed  knee-deep  in  mud  and 
water  till  ten  o’clock  at  night  in  trying 
to  follow  this  crooked  river.  We  then 
left  the  swamp,  and  put  out  into  the 
prairie,  to  lie  in  the  grass  for  the  night. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  swamp,  we 
heard  an  Indian  drumming  on  a tin  pail 
and  singing.  It  was  very  dark,  but  we 
traveled  towards  the  noise,  and  when  we 
drew  near  the  Indian  camp  quite  a num- 
ber of  large  Indian  dogs  came  out  to 
meet  us.  They  smelt  us,  but  did  not 
bark  nor  bite. 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  Osage 
Indians,  and  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Jereu  and  his  wife,  who  was  an  Indian. 
She  gave  us  an  excellent  supper  and  a 
good  bed,  which  we  were  thankful  for 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 

As  I laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  I 
felt  to  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  for  the  exchange  of  the  bar- 
barous treatment  of  a civilized  Presby- 
terian priest  for  the  humane,  kind  and 
generous  treatment  of  the  savage  Osage 
Indians. 

May  God  reward  them  both  according 
to  their  deserts. 

We  arose  in  the  morning,  after  a good 
night’s  rest.  I was  somewhat  lame, 
from  wading  in  the  swamp  the  night 
before.  We  had  a good  breakfast.  Mr. 
Jereu  sent  an  Indian  to  see  us  across  the 
river,  and  informed  us  that  it  was  sixty 
miles  to  the  nearest  settlement  of  either 
white  or  red  men. 

We  were  too  bashful  to  ask  for  any- 
thing to  take  with  us  to  eat;  so  we 
crossed  the  river  and  started  on  our 
day’s  journey  of  sixty  miles  without  a 
morsel  of  food  of  any  kind. 

We  started  about  sunrise  and  crossed 
a thirty-mile  prairie,  apparently  as  level 
as  a house  floor,  without  shrub  or  water. 
We  arrived  at  timber  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  As  we  approached  the 
timber  a large  black  bear  came  out 
towards  us.  We  were  not  afraid  of  him, 
for  we  were  on  the  Lord’s  business,  and 
had  not  mocked  God’s  prophets  as  did 
the  forty-two  wicked  children  who  said 
to  Elisha  “Go  up  thou  bald  head,”  for 
which  they  were  torn  by  bears. 

When  the  bear  got  within  eight  rods 
of  us  he  sat  on  his  haunches  and  looked 
at  us  a moment,  and  then  ran  away; 


and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing.  We 
had  to  travel  in  the  night,  which  was 
cloudy  and  very  dark,  so  we  had  great 
difficulty  to  keep  the  road.  Soon  a large 
drove  of  wolves  gathered  around,  and 
followed  us.  They  came  very  close,  and 
at  times  it  seemed  as  though  they  would 
eat  us  up. 

We  had  materials  for  striking  a light, 
and  at  ten  o’clock,  not  knowing  where 
we  were,  and  the  wolves  becoming  so 
bold,  we  thought  it  wisdom  to  make  a 
fire  ; so  we  stopped  and  gathered  a lot 
of  oak  limbs  that  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
lit  them,  and  as  our  fire  began  to  burn 
the  wolves  left  us. 

As  we  were  about  to  lay  down  on  the 
ground — for  we  had  no  blankets — we 
heard  a dog  bark. 

My  companion  said  it  was  a wolf ; I 
said  it  was  a dog : but  soon  we  heard  a 
cow  bell.  Then  we  each  took  a fire- 
brand and  went  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  found  the  house,  which  was 
sixty  miles  from  where  we  started  that 
morning. 

It  was  an  old  log  cabin,  about  twelve 
feet  square,  with  no  door,  but  an  old 
blanket  was  hung  up  in  the  door-way. 
There  was  no  furniture  except  one  bed- 
stead, upon  which  lay  a woman,  several 
children  and  several  small  dogs.  A man 
lay  on  the  bare  floor  with  his  feet  to  the 
fire- place,  and  all  were  asleep.  I went 
in  and  spoke  to  the  man,  but  did  not 
wake  him.  I stepped  to  him,  and  laid 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The  moment 
he  felt  the  weight  of  my  hand  he  jumped 
to  his  feet,  and  ran  around  the  room  as 
though  he  was  frightened  ; but  he  was 
quieted  when  we  informed  him  we  were 
friends. 

The  cause  of  his  fright  was,  he  had 
shot  a panther  a few  nights  before,  and 
he  thought  its  mate  had  jumped  upon 
him. 

He  asked  us  what  we  wanted;  we  told 
him  we  wished  to  stop  with  him  all 
night,  and  would  like  something  to  eat. 
He  informed  us  we  might  lay  on  the 
floor  as  he  did,  but  that  he  had  not  a 
mouthful  for  us  to  eat,  as  he  had  to  de- 
pend on  his  gun  to  get  breakfast  for  his 
family  in  the  morning.  So  we  lay  on 
the  bare  floor,  and  slept  through  a long, 
rainy  night,  which  was  pretty  hard  after 
walking  sixty  miles  without  anything  to 
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eat.  That  was  the  hardest  day’s  work 
of  my  life. 

The  man’s  name  was  Williams.  He 
was  in  the  mob  in  Jackson  County:  and 
after  the  Saints  were  driven  out,  he,  with 
many  others,  went  south. 

We  got  up  in  the  morning  and  walked 
in  the  rain  twelve  miles  to  the  house  of 
a man  named  Bemon,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  mob  from  Jackson  County.  They 
were  about  sitting  down  to  breakfast  as 
we  came  in. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Missourians  to  ask  you  to  eat  even  if 
they  intended  to  cut  your  throat  as  soon 
as  you  got  through ; so  he  asked  us  to 
take  breakfast,  and  we  were  very  glad  of 
the  invitation. 

He  knew  we  were  Mormons ; and  as 
soon  as  we  began  to  eat  he  began  to 
swear  about  the  Mormons.  He  had  a 
large  platter  of  bacon  and  eggs,  and 
plenty  of  bread  on  the  table,  and  his 
swearing  did  not  hinder  our  eating,  for 
the  harder  he  swore  the  harder  we  ate, 
until  we  got  our  stomachs  full ; then  we 
arose  from  the  table,  took  our  hats, 
thanked  him  for  our  breakfast,  and  the 
last  we  heard  of  him  he  was  still  swear- 
ing. 

I trust  the  Lord  will  reward  him  for 
our  breakfast. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  it 
was  a great  treat  to  an  Elder  in  his  travels 
through  the  country  to  find  a Mormon  ; 
it  was  so  with  us.  We  were  hardly  in 
Arkansas  when  we  heard  of  a family 
named  Akeman.  They  were  in  Jackson 
County  in  the  persecutions.  Some  of 
the  sons  had  been  tied  up  there  and 
whipped  on  their  bare  backs  with  hickory 
switches  by  the  mob.  We  heard  of  their 
living  on  Petit  Jean  River,  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Territory,  and  we  went  a long 
way  to  visit  them. 

There  had  recently  been  heavy  rains, 
and  a creek  that  we  had  to  cross  was 
swollen  to  a rapid  stream  of  eight  rods 
in  width.  There  was  no  person  living 
nearer  than  two  miles  from  the  crossing, 
and  no  boat.  The  people  living  at  the 
last  house  on  the  road,  some  three  miles 
from  the  crossing,  said  we  would  have  to 
tarry  till  the  water  fell  before  we  could 
cross.  We  did  not  stop,  feeling  to  trust 
in  God. 

Just  as  we  arrived  at  the  rolling  flood 
a negro,  on  a powerful  horse,  entered 


the  stream  on  the  opposite  side  and  rode 
through  it.  On  our  making  our  wants 
known  to  him,  he  took  us,  one  at  a time, 
behind  him  and  carried  us  safely  over, 
and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

We  arrived  that  night  within  five 
miles  of  Mr.  Akeman’s,  and  were  kindly 
entertained  by  a stranger.  During  the 
night  I had  the  following  dream  : 

I thought  an  angel  came  to  us,  and 
told  us  we  were  commanded  of  the  Lord 
to  follow  a certain  straight  path,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  let  it  lead  us 
wherever  it  might.  After  we  had  walked 
in  it  awhile  we  came  to  the  door  of  a 
house,  which  was  in  the  line  of  a high 
wall  running  north  and  south,  so  that  we 
could  not  go  around.  I opened  the  door 
and  saw  the  room  was  filled  with  large 
serpents,  and  I shuddered  at  the  sight. 
My  companion  said  he  would  not  go 
into  the  room  for  fear  of  the  serpents. 
I told  him  I should  try  to  go  through  the 
room  though  they  killed  me,  for  the 
Lord  had  commanded  it.  As  I stepped 
into  the  room  the  serpents  coiled  them- 
selves up,  and  raised  their  heads  some 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  to  spring  at  me. 
There  was  one  much  larger  than  the  rest 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  raised 
his  head  nearly  as  high  as  mine  and 
made  a spring  at  me.  At  that  instant  I 
felt  as  though  nothing  but  the  power  of 
God  could  save  me,  and  I stood  still. 
Just  before  the  serpent  reached  me  he 
dropped  dead  at  my  feet;  all  the  rest 
dropped  dead,  swelled  up,  turned  black, 
burst  open,  took  fire  and  were  consumed 
before  my  eyes,  and  we  went  through 
the  room  unharmed,  and  thanked  God 
for  our  deliverance. 

I awoke  in  the  morning  and  pondered 
upon  the  dream.  We  took  breakfast, 
and  started  on  our  journey  on  Sunday 
morning,  to  visit  Mr.  Akeman.  I re- 
lated to  my  companion  my  dream,  and 
told  him  we  should  see  something  strange. 
We  had  great  anticipations  of  meeting 
Mr.  Akeman,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  his  house  he  received  us  very 
coldly,  and  we  soon  found  that  he  had 
apostatized.  He  brought  railing  accusa- 
tions against  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Church. 

Word  was  sent  through  all  the  settle- 
ments on  the  river  for  twenty  miles  that 
two  Mormon  preachers  were  in  the  place. 
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A mob  was  soon  raised,  and  warning 
sent  to  us  to  leave  immediately  or  we 
would  be  tarred  and  feathered,  ridden 
on  a rail  and  hanged.  I soon  saw  where 
the  serpents  were.  My  companion  wanted 
to  leave ; I told  him  no,  I would  stay 
and  see  my  dream  fulfilled. 

There  was  an  old  gentleman  and  lady, 
named  Hubbel,  who  had  read  the  Book 
of  Mormon  and  believed.  Father  Hub- 
bel came  to  see  us,  and  invited  us  to 
make  our  home  with  him  while  we  stayed 
in  the  place.  We  did  so,  and  labored 
for  him  some  three  weeks  with  our  axes, 
clearing  land,  while  we  were  waiting  to 
see  the  salvation  of  God. 

I was  commanded  of  the  Lord  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  go  and  warn  Mr.  Ake- 
man  to  repent  of  his  wickedness.  I did 
so,  and  each  time  he  railed  against  me, 
and  the  last  time  he  ordered  me  out  of 
his  house.  When  I went  out  he  followed 
me  and  was  very  angry.  When  he  came 
up  to  me,  about  eight  rods  from  the 
house,  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet,  turned 
black  and  swelled  up,  as  I saw  the  ser- 
pents do  in  my  dream. 

His  family,  as  well  as  ourselves,  felt  it 
was  the  judgment  of  God  upon  him.  I 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Many  of 
the  mob  died  suddenly.  We  stayed 
about  two  weeks  after  Akeman’s  death 
and  preached,  baptized  Mr.  Hubbel  and 
his  wife,  and  then  continued  on  our 
journey. 

We  concluded  to  go  down  Arkansas 
River  and  cross  into  Tennessee.  We 
could  not  get  passage  on  the  boat,  be- 
cause of  the  low  water,  so  we  went  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  cut  down  a sound 
cottonwood  tree,  three  feet  through,  and 
cut  off  a twelve-foot  length  from  the 
butt  end ; and  in  two  days  we  dug  out  a 
canoe.  We  made  a pair  of  oars  and  a 
rudder,  and  on  the  nth  of  March,  1835, 
we  launched  our  canoe,  and  commenced 
our  voyage  down  the  Arkansas  River, 
without  provisions. 

The  first  day  we  sailed  twenty-five 
miles,  and  stopped  at  night  with  a poor 
family  who  lived  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  These  kind  folks  gave  us  supper 
and  breakfast,  and,  in  the  morning,  gave 
us  a johnny-cake  and  a piece  of  pork  to 
take  with  us  on  our  journey. 

We  traveled  about  fifty  miles  that  day, 
and  at  night  stopped  at  an  old  tavern,  in 
a village  called  Cadron,  which  was  de- 


serted because  it  was  believed^  to  be 
haunted  by  evil  spirits. 

We  made  a fire  in  the  tavern,  roasted 
a piece  of  our  pork,  ate  our  supper,  said 
our  prayers,  went  into  a chamber,  lay 
down  on  the  bare  floor,  and  were  soon 
asleep. 

I dreamed  I was  at  my  father’s  house 
in  a good  feather  bed,  and  I had  a good 
night’s  rest.  When  I awoke  the  bed 
vanished,  and  I found  myself  on  the  bare 
floor  and  well  rested,  not  having  been 
troubled  with  evil  spirits  or  anything 
else. 

We  thanked  the  Lord  for  His  good- 
ness to  us,  ate  the  remainder  of  our  pro- 
visions and  continued  our  journey  down 
the  river  to  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of 
Arkansas,  which  then  consisted  of  only 
a few  cabins. 

After  visiting  the  place,  we  crossed 
the  river  and  tied  up  our  canoe,  which 
had  carried  us  safely  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

We  then  took  the  old  military  road, 
leading  from  Little  Rock  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  This  road  lay  through 
swamps,  and  was  covered  with  mud  and 
water  most  of  the  way,  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  We  walked  forty 
miles  in  a day  through  mud  and  water 
knee-deep. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  after  traveling 
some  ten  miles  through  mud,  Iwas  taken 
lame  with  a sharp  pain  in  my  knee,  I 
sat  down  on  a log. 

My  companion,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  to  his  home  in  Kirtland,  left  me  sit- 
ting in  an  alligator  swamp.  I did  not 
see  him  again  for  two  years.  I knelt 
down  in  the  mud  and  prayed,  and  the 
Lord  healed  me,  and  I went  on  my  way 
rejoicing. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  I arrived  at 
Memphis,  weary  and  hungry.  I went  to 
the  best  tavern  in  the  place,  kept  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Jackson.  I told  him  I was  a 
stranger  and  had  no  money.  I asked 
him  if  he  would  keep  me  over  night. 

He  inquired  of  me  what  my  business 
was. 

I told  him  I was  a preacher  of  the 
gospel. 

He  laughed  and  said  that  I did  not 
look  much  like  a preacher. 

I did  not  blame  him,  as  all  the 
preachers  he  had  ever  been  acquainted 
with  rode  on  fine  horses  or  in  fine  car- 
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riages,  clothed  in  broadcloth,  and  had 
large  salaries,  and  would  see  this  whole 
world  sink  to  perdition  before  they 
would  wade  through  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  of  mud  to  save  the  people. 

The  landlord  wanted  a little  fun,  so  he 
said  he  would  keep  me  if  I would  preach. 
He  wanted  to  see  if  I could  preach. 

I must  confess  that  by  this  time  I be- 
came a little  mischievous,  and  pleaded 
with  him  not  to  set  me  preaching. 

The  more  I plead  to  be  excused,  the 
more  determined  Mr.  Jackson  was  that  I 
should  preach.  He  took  my  valise,  and 
the  landlady  got  me  a good  supper. 

I sat  down  in  a large  hall  to  eat  sup- 
per. Before  I got  through,  the  room 
began  to  be  filled  by  some  of  the  rich 
and  fashionable  of  Memphis,  dressed  in 
their  broadcloth  and  silk,  while  my 
appearance  was  such  as  you  can  imagine, 
after  traveling  through  the  mud  as  1 had 
been. 

When  I had  finished  eating,  the  table 
was  carried  out  of  the  room  over  the 
heads  of  the  people.  I was  placed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  with  a stand  having 
a Bible,  hymn  book  and  candle  on  it, 
hemmed  in  by  a dozen  men,  with  the 
landlord  in  the  centre. 

There  were  present  some  five  hundred 
persons  who  had  come  together,  not  to 
hear  a gospel  sermon,  but  to  have  some 
fun. 

I read  a hymn,  and  asked  them  to 
sing.  Not  a soul  would  sing  a word. 

I told  them  I had  not  the  gift  of  sing- 
ing; but  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I 
would  both  pray  and  preach.  I knelt 
down  to  pray,  and  the  men  around  me 
dropped  on  their  knees.  I prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  give  me  His  Spirit  and  to 
show  me  the  hearts  of  the  people.  I 
promised  the  Lord  in  my  prayer  1 would 
deliver  to  that  congregation  whatever 
He  would  give  to  me.  I arose  and  spoke 
one  hour  and  a half  and  it  was  one  of 
the  best  sermons  of  my  life. 

The  lives  of  the  congregation  were 
open  to  the  vision  of  my  mind,  and  I 
told  them  of  their  wicked  deeds  and  the 
reward  they  would  obtain.  The  men 
who  surrounded  me  dropped  their  heads. 
Three  minutes  after  I closed  I was  the 
only  person  in  the  room. 

Soon  I was  shown  to  a bed,  in  a room 
adjoining  a large  one  in  which  were 
assembled  many  of  the  men  whom  I had 


been  preaching  to.  I could  hear  their 
conversation. 

One  man  said  he  would  like  to  know 
how  that  Mormon  boy  knew  of  their 
past  lives. 

In  a little  while  they  got  to  disputing 
about  some  doctrinal  point.  One  sug- 
gested calling  me  to  decide  the  point. 
The  landlord  said,  “no;  we  have  had 
enough  for  once.’’ 

In  the  morning,  I had  a good  break- 
fast. The  landlord  said  if  I came  that 
way  again  to  stop  at  his  house,  and  stay 
as  long  as  I might  choose. 

After  leaving  Memphis,  I traveled 
through  the  country  to  Benton  County, 
and  preached  on  the  way  as  I had  oppor- 
tunity. 

I stopped  one  night  with  a Squire 
Hardman,  an  Episcopalian. 

Most  of  the  night  was  spent  by  the 
family  in  music  and  dancing. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table, 
Mr.  Hardman  asked  me  if  we  believed 
in  music  and  dancing. 

I told  him  we  did  not  really  consider 
them  essential  to  salvation. 

He  said  he  did,  and  therefore  should 
not  join  our  Church. 

On  the  qth  of  April,  1835,  I had  the 
happy  privilege  of  meeting  Elder  War- 
ren Parrish  at  the  house  of  Brother  Frys. 
He  had  been  preaching  in  that  part  of 
Tennessee,  in  company  with  David  W. 
Patten,  and  had  baptized  a number  and 
organized  several  small  branches. 

Brother  Patten  had  returned  home, 
and  Brother  Parrish  was  laboring  alone. 
I joined  him  in  the  ministry,  and  we 
labored  together  three  months  and  nine- 
teen days,  when  he  wras  called  to  Kirt- 
land. 

During  the  time  we  were  together  we 
traveled  through  several  counties  in  Ten- 
nessee for  the  distance  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  and  preached  the  gospel 
daily,  as  we  had  opportunity.  We  bap- 
tized some  twenty  persons. 

By  the  counsel  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  Elder  Parrish 
ordained  me  an  Elder,  and  left  me  to 
take  charge  of  the  branches  that  had 
been  raised  up  in  that  neighborhood. 

As  soon  as  I was  left  alone  I extended 
my  circuit  and  labors.  For  a season  I 
had  large  congregations  ; many  seemed 
to  believe  and  I baptized  a number. 

On  the  15th  of  August  I had  an  ap- 
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pointment  at  the  house  of  Brother  Tay- 
lor, the  step- father  of  Abraham  O. 
Smoot. 

I had  to  cross  Bloody  River,  which  I 
had  to  swim,  in  consequence  of  heavy 
rains.  While  crossing,  my  horse  became 
entangled  in  a tree-top,  and  almost 
drowned ; but  I succeeded  in  getting 
him  loose. 

We  swam  to  the  shore  separately.  He 
reached  the  shore  first,  and  waited  till  I 
came  out.  I got  into  the  saddle,  and 
went  on  my  way  in  good  spirits,  and  had 
a good  meeting. 

On  the  20th  of  October  I baptized 
three  Campbellites,  one  of  whom  was  a 
deacon.  I then  rode  twelve  miles  to  Mr. 
Greenwood’s,  who  was  eighty  years  old, 
and  had  been  a soldier  under  General 
Washington.  His  wife,  who  was  ninety- 
three  years  old,  I found  quite  smart,  and 
busy  carding  wool.  I preached  at  their 
house  and  baptized  both  of  them. 

On  the  following  day  I preached  at  the 
house  of  Benjamin  L.  Clapp,  and  bap- 
tized seven  Campbellites  and  one  Bap- 
tist. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November,  I preached 
at  Brother  Camp’s,  and  baptized  three. 
On  the  day  following,  it  being  Sunday, 
I preached  again  at  Brother  Clapp’s,  and 
baptized  five.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing I mounted  my  horse  to  ride  to 
Clark’s  River,  in  company  with  Seth 
Utley,  four  other  brethren  and  two  sis- 
ters. The  distance  was  twenty  miles. 

We  came  to  a stream,  which  was  so 
swollen  by  rains,  that  we  could  not  cross 
without  swimming  our  horses.  To  swim 
would  not  be  safe  for  the  females,  so  we 
went  up  the  stream  to  find  a ford.  In 
the  attempt  we  were  overtaken  by  a se- 
vere storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  lost 
our  way  in  the  darkness,  and  wandered 
through  creeks  and  mud.  But  the  Lord 
does  not  forsake  his  Saints  in  any  of 
their  troubles.  While  we  were  in  the 
woods  suffering  under  the  blast  of  the 
storm,  groping  like  the  blind  for  the 
wall,  a bright  light  suddenly  shone 
around  us,  and  revealed  to  us  our  dan- 
gerous situation  on  the  edge  of  a gulf. 
The  light  continued  with  us  until  we 
found  the  road  ; we  then  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing,  though  the  darkness  re- 
turned and  the  rain  continued. 

We  reached  Brother  Henry  Thomas’ 
in  safety  about  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
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having  been  five  hours  in  the  storm  and 
forded  streams  many  times.  None  of  us 
felt  to  complain,  but  were  thankful  to 
God  for  His  preserving  care. 

On  the  following  day  I preached  in 
Damon  Creek,  and  organized  a branch 
called  the  Damon  Creek  Branch,  and 
ordained  Daniel  Thomas  a teacher. 

On  the  19th  of  December  I again 
preached  at  the  house  of  Brother  Clapp,, 
and  baptized  five  persons;  one  was  a 
Campbellite  preacher. 

On  the  following  day  I preached  at 
the  house  of  Brother  Henry  Thomas, 
when  a mob  of  about  fifty  persons  col- 
lected, headed  by  a Baptist  preacher, 
who,  after  asking  one  question,  advised 
the  mob  not  to  lay  hands  on  any  man 
on  account  of  his  principles.  The  advice 
was  good  and  well  taken. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I baptized 
three  persons,  one  seventy-eight  years 
old. 

This  brings  the  year  1835  t0  a cl°se — 
the  first  year  of  my  mission — during 
which  time  I had  traveled  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles,  held 
one  hundred  and  seventy  meetings,  bap- 
tized forty-three  persons — three  of  whom 
were  Campbellite  preachers  — assisted 
Elder  Parrish  to  baptize  twenty  more, 
confirmed  thirty-five,  organized  three 
branches,  ordained  two  teachers  and  one 
deacon,  procured  thirty  subscribers  for 
the  Messenger  and  Advocate,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  signers  to  the 
petition  to  the  governor  of  Missouri  for 
redress  of  wrongs  done  the  Saints  in 
Jackson  County,  had  three  mobs  rise 
against  me — but  was  not  harmed — wrote 
eighteen  letters,  received  ten,  and, 
finally,  closed  the  labors  of  the  year 
1835,  by  eating  johnny-cake,  butter  and 
honey,  at  brother  A.  O.  Smoot’s. 

I spent  the  fore  part  of  January,  1836, 
(the  weather  being  very  cold)  at  the 
house  of  A.  O.  Smoot,  in  Kentucky, 
studying  Kirkham’s  English  Grammar. 

I continued  to  travel  and  preach  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  and  baptized  all 
that  would  believe  my  testimony. 

On  the  26th  of  February  we  held  a 
conference  at  the  house  of  Brother  Lewis 
Clapp  (father  of  B.  L.  Clapp).  There 
were  represented  one  hundred  and  three 
members  in  that  mission.  I ordained 
A.  O.  Smoot  and  Benjamin  Boyston 
elders,  and  Daniel  Thomas  and  Benja- 
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min  L.  Clapp  priests.  I also  ordained 
one  teacher  and  two  deacons. 

After  conference  I took  Brothers 
Smoot  and  Clapp  with  me  to  preach. 
The  former  traveled  with  me  constantly 
till  the  2 1 st  of  April,  when  we  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  Elder  David 
VV.  Patten,  who  had  come  direct  from 
Kirtland,  and  who  had  been  ordained 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

It  was  a happy  meeting.  He  gave  us 
an  account  of  the  endowments  at  Kirt- 
land, the  glorious  blessings  received,  the 
ministration  of  angels,  the  organization 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  Seventies, 
and  informed  me  that  I was  appointed 
a member  of  the  second  quorum  of 
Seventies.  All  of  this  was  glorious  news 
to  me,  and  caused  my  heart  to  rejoice. 

On  the  27th  of  May  we  were  joined 
by  Elder  Warren  Parrish,  direct  from 
Kirtland.  We  had  a happy  time  to- 
gether. 

On  the  28th,  we  held  a conference  at 
Brother  Seth  Utley’s,  where  were  repre- 
sented all  the  branches  of  the  Church  in 
the  South. 

I was  ordained  on  the  31st  of  May  a 
member  of  the  second  quorum  of  Seven- 
ties under  the  hands  of  David  W.  Patten 
and  Warren  Parrish. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  we 
separated  for  a short  time.  Elders  Pat- 
ten and  Parrish  labored  in  Tennessee, 
Brother  Smoot  and  myself  in  Kentucky. 
On  the  9th  of  Tune  we  all  met  at  Damon 
Creek  Branch,  where  Brother  Patten 
baptized  two.  One  was  Father  Henry 
Thomas,  who  had  been  a revolutionary 
soldier  under  General  Washington,  and 
father  of  Daniel  and  Henry  Thomas. 

A warrant  was  issued,  on  the  oath  of 
a priest,  against  D.  W.  Patten,  W.  Par- 
rish and  myself.  We  were  accused  in 
the  warrant  of  the  great  “crime”  of 
testifying  that  Christ  would  come  in  this 
generation,  and  that  we  promised  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  those  whom  we  baptized. 
Brothers  Patten  and  Parrish  were  taken 
on  the  19th  of  June,  I,  being  in  another 
county,  escaped  being  arrested.  The 
brethren  were  put  under  two  thousand 
dollars  bonds  to  appear  at  court.  Albert 
Petty  and  Seth  Utley  were  their  bonds- 
men. 

They  were  tried  on  the  2 2d  of  June. 
They  pleaded  their  own  cause.  Although 
men  came  forward  and  testified  they  did 


receive  the  Holy  Ghost  after  they  were 
baptized,  the  brethren  were  condemned; 
but  were  finally  released  by  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  mob  court. 

There  was  one  peculiar  circumstance 
connected  with  this  trial  by  a mob  court, 
which  was  armed  to  the  teeth.  When 
the  trial  was  through  with,  the  people 
were  not  willing  to  permit  more  than  one 
to  speak.  Warren  Parrish  had  said  but 
few  words,  and  they  were  not  willing 
to  let  David  Patten  speak.  But  he, 
feeling  the  injustice  of  the  court,  and 
being  filled  with  the  power  of  God, 
arose  to  his  feet  and  delivered  a speech 
of  about  twenty  minutes,  holding  them 
spell-bound  while  he  told  them  of  their 
wickedness  and  the  abominations  that 
they  were  guilty  of,  also  of  the  curse  of 
God  that  awaited  them,  if  they  did  not 
repent,  for  taking  up  two  harmless,  in- 
offensive men  for  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

When  he  had  got  through  his  speech 
the  judge  said,  “You  must  be  armed 
with  secret  weapons,  or  you  would  not 
talk  in  this  fearless  manner  to  an  armed 
court.” 

Brother  Patten  replied;  “I  have 
weapons  that  you  know  not  of,  and  they 
are  given  me  of  God,  for  He  gives  me 
all  the  power  I have.” 

The  judge  seemed  willing  to  get  rid  of 
them  almost  upon  any  terms,  and  offered 
to  dismiss  them  if  their  friends  would 
pay  the  costs,  which  the  brethren  pres- 
ent freely  offered  to  do. 

When  the  two  were  released,  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  a mile  to 
Seth  Utley’s;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had 
left,  the  court  became  ashamed  that  they 
had  been  let  go  so  easily  and  the  whole 
mob  mounted  their  horses  to  follow  them 
to  Utley’s, 

One  of  the  Saints,  seeing  the  state  of 
affairs,  went  on  before  the  mob  to  notify 
the  brethren,  so  that  they  had  time  to 
ride  into  the  woods  near  by. 

They  traveled  along  about  three  miles 
to  Brother  Albert  Petty’s,  and  went  to 
bed.  The  night  was  dark,  and  they  fell 
asleep. 

But  Brother  Patten  was  warned  in  a 
dream  to  get  up  and  flee,  as  the  mob 
would  soon  be  there.  They  both  arose, 
saddled  their  animals,  and  rode  into  the 
adjoining  county. 

The  house  they  had  just  left  was  soon 
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surrounded  by  the  mob,  but  the  brethren 
had  escaped  through  the  mercy  of  God. 

I was  invited  to  hold  a meeting  at  a 
Baptist  meeting  house  on  the  27th  of 
June.  On  my  arrival  I met  a large  con- 
gregation ; but,  on  commencing  meeting, 
Parson  Browning  ordered  the  meeting  to 
be  closed.  I told  the  people  I had  come 
ten  miles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them, 
and  was  willing  to  stand  in  a cart,  on  a 
pile  of  wood,  on  a fence,  or  any  other 
place  they  would  appoint,  to  have  that 
privilege. 

One  man  said  he  owned  the  fence  and 
land  in  front  of  the  meeting  house,  and 
we  might  use  both,  for  he  did  not  be- 
lieve Mormonism  would  hurt  either. 

So  the  congregation  crossed  the  road, 
took  down  the  fence  and  made  seats  of 
it,  and  I preached  to  them  one  hour  and 
a half.  At  the  close  Mr.  Randolph 
Alexander  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  said.  He  invited  me 
home  with  him,  bought  a Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  was  baptized,  and  I organized 
a branch  in  that  place. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Brother  A.  O. 
Smoot  and  I arrived  at  a ferry  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and,  as  the  ferryman 
was  not  at  home,  the  woman  kindly  gave 
us  permission  to  use  the  ferryboat.  We 
led  our  horses  on  board,  and  took  the 
oars  to  cross  the  river.  Brother  Smoot 
had  never  used  an  oar,  ahd  1 had  not  for 
some  years,  so  we  made  awkward  work 
of  it.  Soon  he  broke  one  oar,  and  I let 
another  fall  overboard,  which  left  us  only 
one  broken  oar  to  get  to  shore  with. 
We  narrowly  escaped  running  into  a 
steamboat.  We  struck  shore  half  a mile 
below  the  landing  place,  tied  up  the 
boat,  jumped  on  the  bank  with  our 
horses,  and  went  on  our  way  with  blis- 
tered hands,  thankful  to  get  off  so  well. 

On  Sunday,  the  31st  of  July,  A.  O. 
Smoot  and  I preached  at  Mr.  David 
Crider’s,  Weakly  County,  Tennessee. 
After  the  meeting  Mr.  Crider  was  bap- 
tized. A mob  gathered  and  threatened 
us,  and  poisoned  our  horses  so  that  the 
one  I rode,  belonging  to  Samuel  West, 
died  a few  days  after.  This  horse  had 
carried  me  thousands  of  miles  while 
preaching  the  gospel. 

I continued  to  travel  with  Brothers 
Smoot,  Patten  and  Parrish  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  we  baptized  all  who 
would  receive  our  testimony. 
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On  the  2d  day  of  September  we  held 
a general  conference  at  the  Damon 
Creek  Branch.  Elder  Thomas  B,  Marsh, 
President  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  pre- 
sided. All  the  branches  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  were  represented. 

Brothers  Randolph  Alexander,  Benja- 
min L.  Clapp  and  Johnson  F.  Lane  were 
ordained  elders  and  Lindsay  Bradey  was 
ordained  to  the  lesser  priesthood. 

I assisted  President  Marsh  to  obtain 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  the  Southern 
brethren,  to  enter  land  in  Missouri  for 
the  Church.  The  brethren  made  me  a 
present  of  fifty  dollars,  which  I sent  by 
President  Marsh  to  enter  forty  acres  of 
land  for  me.  Elder  Smoot  and  I were 
released  from  the  Southern  mission  with 
permission  to  go  to  Kirtland. 

Having  returned  from  my  Southern 
mission  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  in  com- 
pany with  Elders  A.  O.  Smoot  and  Jesse 
Turpin,  I spent  the  following  winter  in 
Kirtland.  During  this  time  I received 
my  endowments  and  attended  the  school 
of  Professsor  Haws,  who  taught  Greek, 
Latin  and  English  grammar.  I confined 
my  studies  mostly  to  Latin  and  English 
grammar. 

This  winter  and  the  following  spring, 
in  some  respects,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  when  we  con- 
sider the  endowments  and  teachings 
given  in  the  temple,  and  the  great  apos- 
tasy which  followed. 

I was  married  to  Miss  Phoebe  Whit- 
more Carter,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1837, 
and  received  my  patriarchal  blessing 
under  the  hands  of  Father  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Patriarch,  two  days  later. 

I felt  impressed  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  take  a mission  to  the  Fox  Islands,  sit- 
uated east  of  the  Maine  shore,  a country 
I knew  nothing  about.  I made  my  feel- 
ings known  to  the  Apostles,  and  they 
advised  me  to  go. 

Feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  upon 
this  mission,  I did  not  tarry  at  home  one 
year  after  having  married  a wife,  as  the 
law  of  Moses  would  have  allowed.  On 
the  contrary,  I started  just  one  month 
and  one  day  after  that  important  event, 
leaving  my  wife  with  Sister  Hale,  with 
whom  she  expected  to  stay  for  a season. 

I left  Kirtland  in  good  spirits,  in  com- 
pany with  Elder  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  and 
walked  twelve  miles  to  Fairport,  where 
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we  were  joined  by  Elder  Milton  Holmes. 
There  we  went  aboard  the  steamer  San- 
dusky, and  made  our  way  to  Buffalo,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Syracuse,  by  way  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  We  then  walked  to 
Richland,  Oswego  County,  New  York, 
where  I met  my  two  brothers,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  several  years. 

After  spending  one  night  there,  we 
continued  our  journey  to  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor, and  crossed  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
steamer  Oneida , to  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada,  and  from  there  also  by  steamer 
along  the  canal  to  Jones’  Falls,  whence 
we  walked  to  a place  called  Bastard, 
Leeds  County. 

Here  we  found  a branch  of  the  Church, 
presided  over  by  John  E.  Page  and 
James  Blakesly.  We  accompanied  them 
to  their  place  of  meeting,  and  attended 
a conference  with  them,  at  which  three 
hundred  members  of  the  Church  were 
represented. 

Thirty-two  persons  presented  them- 
selves for  ordination,  whom  I was  re- 
quested to  ordain,  in  company  with 
Elder  William  Draper.  We  ordained 
seven  elders,  nine  priests,  eleven  teachers 
and  five  deacons. 

We  spoke  to  the  people  several  times 
during  this  conference,  and  at  its  close 
we  were  called  upon  to  administer  to  a 
woman  who  was  possessed  of  the  devil. 
At  times  she  was  dumb,  and  greatly 
afflicted  with  the  evil  spirits  that  dwelt  in 
her.  She  believed  in  Jesus  and  in  us  as 
His  servants,  and  wished  us  to  adminis- 
ter to  her.  Four  of  us  laid  our  hands 
upon  her  head  and  commanded  the 
devil,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
depart  out  of  her.  It  was  immediately 
done,  and  the  woman  arose  with  great 
joy,  and  gave  thanks  and  praise  unto 
God ; for,  according  to  her  faith,  she 
was  made  whole  from  that  hour. 

A child,  also,  that  was  sick,  was 
healed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God. 

We  walked  thirty  miles  to  visit  another 
branch  of  the  Saints  at  Leeds,  where 
we  met  with  John  Gordon  and  John 
Snider.  Here  we  held  a meeting  and 
bore  our  testimony  to  the  people. 

A Sister  Cams  here  came  to  us  and 
requested  to  have  the  ordinance  for  the 
healing  of  the  sick  performed  for  two  of 
her  children  who  were  afflicted.  One 
was  a suckling  child,  which  was  lying  at 


the  point  of  death.  I took  it  in  my 
arms  and  presented  it  before  the  elders, 
who  laid  their  hands  upon  it,  and  it  was 
made  whole  immediately,  and  I handed 
it  back  to  the  mother  entirely  healed. 

We  afterwards  laid  hands  upon  the 
other,  when  it  was  also  healed.  It  was 
done  by  the  power  of  God,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  parents  praised 
God  for  His  goodness. 

After  leaving  the  Saints  in  this  place, 
we  returned  to  Kingston,  and.  crossed 
Lake  Ontario  in  company  with  Isaac 
Russel,  John  Goodson  and  John  Snider. 

Brother  Russell  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly troubled  with  evil  spirits,  which 
followed  him  when  he  subsequently  went 
on  a mission  to  England,  where  Apostles 
Orson  Hyde  and  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
when  administering  to  him,  had  a severe 
contest  with  them,  as  Brother  Kimball 
has  related  in  his  history. 

Brothers  Russell,  Goodson  and  Snider 
continued  with  us  to  Schenectady,  where 
they  left  us  to  proceed  to  New  York,  to 
join  Elders  Kimball  and  Hyde  to  go 
upon  their  mission  to  England. 

After  leaving  these  brethren  we  traveled 
by  rail  to  Albany,  and  walked  from  there 
to  Canaan,  Connecticut,  where  we  found 
a branch  of  the  Church,  including  Jesse 
and  Julian  Moses  and  Francis  K.  Bene- 
dict. 

We  held  a two-days’  meeting  with  the 
Saints  in  Canaan,  and  I ordained  Julian 
Moses  and  Francis  K.  Benedict  elders. 

After  holding  several  meetings  in  the 
town  of  Colebrook,  and  visiting'  my 
half  sister,  Eunice  Woodruff,  who  taught 
school  there,  I proceeded  to  Avon,  the 
place  of  my  birth.  There  I visited 
many  of  my  former  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives, and  the  grave  of  my  mother,  Beulah 
Woodruff,  who  died  June  nth,  1808, 
when  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  fol- 
lowing verse  was  upon  her  tombstone: 

A pleasing  form,  a generous  heart, 

A good  companion,  just  without  art ; 

Just  in  her  dealings,  faithful  to  her  friend, 
Beloved  through  life,  lamented  in  the  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  I walked  six 
miles  to  Farmington,  where  my  father, 
Aphek  Woodruff,  was  living,  and  I had 
the  happy  privilege  of  once  more  meet- 
ing with  him  and  my  step-mother,  whom 
I had  not  seen  for  seven  years.  They 
greeted  me  with  great  kindness,  and  it 
was  a happy  meeting. 
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After  visiting  with  my  father  a day  or 
two,  I returned  to  Avon,  where  most  of 
my  relatives  lived,  and  held  meetings 
with  them,  and  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1837,  I baptized  my  uncle,  Ozem  Wood- 
ruff, his  wife  Hannah,  and  his  son  John, 
and  we  rejoiced  together,  for  this  was  in 
fulfillment  of  a dream  I had  in  1818, 
when  I was  eleven  years  of  age. 

On  the  15th  of  July  I had  an  appoint- 
ment to  preach  at  the  house  of  my  uncle, 
Adna  Hart.  While  there  I had  the 
happy  privilege  of  meeting  with  my  wife, 
Phoebe  W.  Woodruff,  who  had  come 
from  Kirtland  to  meet  me  and  accom- 
pany me  to  her  father’s  home  in  Scar- 
boro,  Maine. 

Those  who  had  assembled  to  hear  me 
preach  were  relatives,  neighbors  and  for- 
mer friends.  After  meeting,  we  returned 
to  Farmington  to  my  father’s  home, 
where  I spent  the  night  with  my  father, 
step-mother,  sister  and  wife.  Elder  Hale 
was  also  with  us. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Elder  Hale  left 
us  to  go  to  his  friends  in  New  Rowley, 
Massachusetts,  and  on  the  same  evening 
I held  a meeting  in  the  Methodist  meet- 
ing house  in  the  town  of  Farmington. 
I had  a large  congregation  of  citizens, 
with  whom  I had  been  acquainted  from 
my  youth.  My  parents,  wife  and  sister 
attended  the  meeting.  The  congrega- 
tion seemed  satisfied  with  the  doctrines 
I taught,  and  they  requested  me  to  hold 
another  meeting;  but  I felt  anxious  to 
continue  my  journey,  and  on  the  20th  of 
July  I parted  from  my  father,  step- 
mother and  sister,  and  took  stage  for 
Hartford  with  my  wife. 

On  my  arrival  at  Hartford,  not  having 
money  to  pay  the  fare  of  both  of  us,  I 
paid  my  wife’s  fare  to  Rowley,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  there  was  a branch  of 
the  Church,  presided  over  by  Brother 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  father  of  Jonathan 
and  Milton  Holmes,  and  I journeyed  on 
foot. 

The  first  day  I walked  fifty-two  miles, 
the  second  day  forty-eight,  and  the  third 
day  thirty-six  miles,  and  arrived  at  Row- 
ley  at  two  o’clock,  making  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles  in  a little  over  two 
and  a half  days. 

I spent  eight  days  at  New  Rowley, 
holding  meetings  and  visiting  the  Saints, 
including  the  Holmes  family,  and  left 
there  on  the  1st  of  August. 


On  the  8th  of  August,  in  company 
with  my  wife  and  Elder  Hale,  I visited 
my  wife’s  father,  Ezra  Carter,  and  his 
family  in  Scarboro,  Maine,  it  being  the 
first  time  I had  ever  seen  any  of  her 
relatives.  We  were  very  kindly  received. 
My  wife  had  been  absent  from  her 
father's  home  about  one  year. 

I spent  eight  days  with  Father  Carter 
and  household,  and  one  day  I went  out 
to  sea  with  Fabian  and  Ezra  Carter,  my 
brothers-in-law,  in  a boat,  to  fish  with 
hooks.  We  caught  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cod,  haddock  and  hake,  and  we  saw 
four  whales,  two  at  a time,  it  being  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I had  ever  seen  the 
kind  of  a fish  which  is  said  to  have 
swallowed  Jonah. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1837,  I parted 
with  my  wife  and  her  father’s  household, 
leaving  her  with  them,  and,  in  company 
with  Jonathan  H.  Hale,  started  upon  the 
mission  that  I had  in  view  when  I left 
Kirtland. 

We  walked  ten  miles  to  Portland,  and 
took  passage  on  the  steamboat  Batjgor, 
which  carried  us  to  Owl’s  Head,  where 
we  went  on  board  of  a sloop  which 
landed  us  on  North  Fox  Island  at  2 
o’clock,  a.  M.,  on  the  20th. 

The  town  of  Vinal  Haven  includes 
both  North  and  South  Fox  Islands,  in 
latitude  440  north,  and  longitude  69°  10' 
west.  The  population  numbered,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  about  1,800.  The  in- 
habitants were  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious, and  hospitable  to  strangers.  They 
got  most  of  their  wealth  and  living  by 
fishing.  The  town  fitted  out  over  one 
hundred  licensed  sailing  vessels,  besides 
smaller  craft. 

North  Fox  Island  is  nine  miles  long 
by  two  miles  in  width  and  had  a popula- 
tion of  800.  They  had  a post  office, 
one  store,  a Baptist  church  and  meeting 
house,  four  school  houses  and  a tide 
grist  mill. 

The  land  was  rather  poor,  yet  there 
were  some  good  farms.  The  products 
were  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  and 
grass.  The  principal  timber  was  fir, 
spruce,  hemlock  and  birch.  Raspberries 
and  gooseberries  grew  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  some  up-land  cranberries 
were  raised.  The  principal  stock  of  the 
island  were  sheep. 

South  Fox  Island  comes  as  near  being 
without  any  definite  form  as  any  spot  on 
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earth  I ever  saw.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  any  person  to  describe  it.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  in  length  by  five  in  width,  and 
is  one  universal  mass  of  rocks,  formed 
into  shelves,  hills,  and  valleys,  and  cut 
up  into  necks  and  points  to  make  room 
for  the  coves  and  harbors  that  run 
through  and  through  the  island. 

The  population  was  1,000.  The  in- 
habitants got  their  living  entirely  by 
fishing.  There  is  no  chance  for  farming 
upon  the  island,  and  but  a few  garden 
patches,  which  are  cultivated  at  great 
expense.  Some  few  sheep  are  raised 
there- 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  fish  in  the 
region  of  Newfoundland,  and  bring 
their  fish  home  and  cure  them  on  flakes 
and  prepare  them  for  the  market.  They 
supply  the  market  with  great  quantities 
of  cod,  mackerel  and  boxed  herring. 

Upon  this  island  there  were  two  stores, 
three  tide  saw  mills,  six  school  houses 
and  a small  branch  of  the  Methodist 
church,  presided  over  by  a priest. 

What  timber  there  is  upon  this  island, 
such  as  pine,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock  and 
birch,  and  the  whortleberries,  raspberries 
and  gooseberries,  mostly  grow  out  of 
the  cracks  of  the  rocks. 

Great  quantities  of  fish,  and  in  almost 
endless  variety,  inhabit  the  coves  and 
harbors  around  the  islands.  The  whale, 
blackfish,  shark,  ground  shark,  pilot-fish, 
horse  mackerel,  sturgeon,  salmon,  hali- 
but, cod,  polleck,  tom  cod,  hake,  had- 
dock, mackerel,  shad  bass,  alewife, 
herring,  pohagen,  dolphin,  whiting, 
frost-fish,  flounders,  smelt,  skate,  shrimp, 
skid,  cusk,  blueback,  scollop,  dogfish, 
muttonfish,  lumpfish,  squid,  five-fingers, 
monkfish,  horsefish,  sunfish,  swordfish, 
thrasher,  cat,  scuppog,  tootog,  eyefish, 
cunner,  ling,  also  the  eel,  lobster,  clam, 
muscle,  periwinkle,  porpoise,  seal,  etc., 
are  found  there. 

Thus  I have  given  a brief  description 
of  Vinal  Haven.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  we  landed  there,  without  a farthing 
in  money.  We  made  our  way  over  the 
rocks  and  through  the  cedars  the  best 
way  we  could,  until  we  found  a house, 
when  we  rapped  at  the  door.  A woman 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  asked 
who  was  there  and  what  was  wanted. 

I told  her  we  were  two  strangers,  and 
wanted  a bed  to  lie  down  upon  until 
morning. 


She  let  us  in  and  gave  us  a bed,  and 
we  slept  until  quite  late,  it  being  Sunday 
morning,  When  we  came  out  and  took 
breakfast  it  was  nearly  noon.  I asked 
her  what  she  charged  for  our  entertain- 
ment, and  she  replied  that  we  were  wel- 
come. 

I then  asked  her  if  there  was  any 
religion  or  minister  or  church  on  the 
island. 

She  informed  me  there  was  a Baptist 
minister,  by  the  name  of  Newton,  who 
had  a congregation  and  meeting  house 
about  five  miles  from  there. 

We  thanked  her  for  her  kindness, 
walked  to  the  meeting  house  and  stepped 
inside  the  doorway.  We  stood  there 
until  a deacon  came  to  the  door,  when  I 
asked  him  to  go  and  tell  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  that  there  were  two  servants 
of  God  at  the  door,  who  had  a message 
to  deliver  to  that  people  and  wished  the 
privilege  of  delivering  it. 

He  sent  for  us  to  come  to  the  pulpit, 
so  we  walked  through  the  congregation 
with  our  valises  under  our  arms,  and 
took  a seat  by  the  side  of  the  minister, 
who  was  about  to  speak  as  we  came  to 
the  door. 

He  arose  and  delivered  his  discourse 
to  the  people,  occupying  about  half  an 
hour.  When  he  closed  he  asked  me 
what  was  my  wish. 

I told  him  we  wished  to  speak  to  the 
people  at  any  hour  that  would  suit  his 
or  their  convenience ; so  he  gave  notice 
that  there  were  two  strangers  present 
who  would  speak  to  the  people  at  'five 
o’clock  that  evening.- 

We  were  quite  a source  of  wonder- 
ment to  the  people,  as  they  had  no  idea’ 
who  we  were. 

Mr.  Newton  asked  us  home  to  tea 
with  him,  and  we  gladly  accepted  the 
invitation.  When  we  arrived  at  his 
house  I opened  my  valise  and  took  out 
the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  and  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  laid  them  upon  the 
table,  and  took  my  seat. 

Mr.  Newton  took  up  the  books  and 
looked  at  them,  but  said  nothing.  I 
then  asked  him  if  there  were  any  school 
houses  upon  the  island,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  were  free  to  preach  in. 
He  answered  that  there  were  four,  num- 
bered respectively  from  one  to  four,  and 
that  they  were  free. 

Mr.  Newton  and  family  accompanied 
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us  to  the  meeting-house,  where  we  met  a 
large  congregation,  none  of  whom  knew 
who  we  were,  or  anything  about  our 
profession,  except  the  minister. 

Elder  Hale  and  I went  to  the  stand, 
and  I arose  with  peculiar  feelings  and 
addressed  the  congregation  for  one  hour, 
taking  for  my  text  Galatians  i.  8-9. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I or  any 
other  elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  had  (to  my 
knowledge)  attempted  to  preach  the 
the  fullness  of  the  gospel  and  the  Book 
of  Mormon  to  the  inhabitants  of  any 
island  of  the  sea. 

I had  much  liberty  in  speaking,  and 
informed  the  people  that  the  Lord  had 
raised  up  a prophet  and  organized  His 
Church  as  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the 
ancient  apostles,  with  prophets,  apostles, 
and  the  gifts  as  anciently,  and  that  He 
had  brought  forth  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks  Elder  Hale 
bore  testimony. 

I gave  liberty  for  any  one  to  speak 
that  might  wish  to.  As  no  one  re- 
sponded, I announced  that  we  would 
hold  meetings  the  next  four  evenings  at 
the  school  houses,  beginning  at  No.  1. 

During  the  first  thirteen  days  of  our 
sojourn  upon  the  island  we  preached 
seventeen  discourses,  being  invited  by 
the  people  to  tarry  with  them.  I left  a 
copy  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
with  Mr.  Newton  for  his  perusal. 

He  read  it,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
bore  testimony  to  him  of  its  truth.  He 
pondered  over  it  for  days,  and  he  walked 
his  room  until  midnight  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  receive  or  reject  it.  He  and 
his  family  attended  about  a dozen  of  my 
first  meetings,  and  then  he  made  up  his 
mind,  contrary  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Spirit  ol  God  to  him,  to  reject  the  testi- 
mony and  come  out  against  me.  How- 
ever, we  commenced  baptizing  his  flock. 

The  first  two  we  baptized  were  a sea 
captain,  by  the  name  of  Justin  Eames, 
and  his  wife.  Brother  Jonathan  H. 
Hale  went  down  into  the  sea  and  bap- 
tized them  on  the  3d  of  September,  and 
these  were  the  first  baptisms  performed 
by  proper  authority  upon  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  sea  (to  my  knowledge)  in 
this  dispensation. 

Before  we  left  Kirtland  some  of  the 
leading  apostates  there  had  tried  to  dis- 
courage Brother  Hale  about  going  on  his 


mission,  telling  him  he  would  never  bap- 
tize any  one,  and  he  had  better  remain 
at  home.  When  Captain  Eames  offered 
himself  for  baptism,  I told  Brother  Hale 
to  go  and  baptize  him,  and  prove  those 
men  false  prophets,  and  he  did  so. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  I baptized 
his  brother,  Ebenezer  Eames,  another 
sea  captain,  and  a young  lady. 

Mr.  Newton,  the  Baptist  minister,  now 
commenced  a war  against  us,  and  sent  to 
the  South  Island  for  a Mr.  Douglas,  a 
Methodist  minister  (with  whom  he  had 
been  at  variance  for  years)  to  come  over 
and  help  him  put  down  “Mormonism.” 

Mr.  Douglas  came  over,  and  they  got 
as  many  people  together  as  they  could 
and  held  a conference.  He  railed  against 
Joseph,  the  prophet,  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and,  taking  that  book  in  his 
hand,  with  out-stretched  arm,  declared 
that  he  feared  none  of  the  judgments  of 
God  that  would  come  upon  him  for  re- 
jecting it  as  the  word  of  God.  (I  never 
heard  what  his  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject were  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
fourteen  years’  imprisonment  in  the 
Thomaston  Penitentiary,  for  an  outrage 
upon  his  daughter,  the  judgment  of 
which  was  given  upon  the  testimony  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.) 

I was  present  and  heard  Mr.  Douglass’ 
speech  upon  this  occasion,  and  took 
minutes  of  the  same.  When  he  closed  I 
arose  and  informed  the  people  that  I 
would  meet  with  them  next  Sunday  in 
the  meeting-house,  and  answer  Mr. 
Douglass,  and  wished  him,  as  well  as  the 
people  to  be  present. 

I informed  the  people  that  Mr.  Doug- 
lass had  made  many  false  statements 
against  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  with  whom  he  had  no  acquain- 
tance, and  he  had  misquoted  much  Scrip- 
ture, all  of  which  I could  correct. 

We  continued  to  baptize  the  people  on 
the  North  Island  until  we  baptized  every 
person  who  owned  an  interest  in  the 
Baptist  meeting-house.  I then  followed 
Mr.  Douglass  home  to  the  South  Island, 
and  preached  the  gospel  to  and  baptized 
nearly  all  the  members  of  his  church. 

The  excitement  became  great  on  both 
islands,  and  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
September,  I met  a large  assembly  from 
both  islands,  and  took  the  same  subject 
that  Mr.  Douglass  had  dwelt  upon  in  his 
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remarks  against  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  our  principles. 

I spoke  two  and  a half  hours,  and  an- 
swered every  objection  against  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  Joseph  Smith,  or  our  prin- 
ciples. 

I had  good  attention  and  the  people 
seemed  satisfied.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Elder  Hale  administered  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

Mr.  Newton,  in  order  to  save  his 
cause,  went  to  the  mainland  and  brought 
over  several  ministers  with  him  and  held 
a protracted  meeting.  They  hoped  by 
this  to  stop  the  work  of  God,  but  all  to 
no  avail,  for  the  whole  people  would 
attend  our  meeting  and  receive  the  word 
of  God,  and  we  continued  to  baptize. 

We  visited  the  dwellings  of  most  of 
inhabitants  during  our  sojourn  there. 

Upon  one  occasion,  while  standing 
upon  Mr.  Carver’s  farm,  on  the  east  end 
of  the  North  Island,  we  counted  fifty- 
five  islands  in  that  region,  the  majority 
of  which  were  not  inhabited.  We  also 
saw  twenty  ships  under  sail  at  the  same 
time. 

We  had  no  lack  for  food  while  upon 
the  island,  for  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
trouble  our  friends  for  a dinner,  we  only 
had  to  borrow  a spade  or  a hoe,  and  a 
kettle  and  go  to  the  beach  and  dig  a 
peck  of  clams.  These,  when  boiled, 
would  make  a delicious  meal,  which  we 
often  availed  ourselves  of. 

One  day  Elder  Hale  and  I ascended 
to  the  top  of  a high  granite  rock 
on  the  South  Island,  for  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. We  sat  down  under  the  shade 
of  a pine  tree  which  grew  out  of  a fis- 
sure in  the  rock,  and  Elder  Hale  read 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  hunters  and 
fishers  that  God  would  send  in  the  last 
days  to  gather  Israel. 

Of  a truth  here  we  were  upon  an  island 
of  the  sea,  standing  upon  a rock  where 
we  could  survey  the  gallant  ships  and 
also  the  islands,  which  were  as  full  of 
rocks,  ledges,  and  caves  as  any  part  of  the 
earth.  And  what  had  brought  us  here? 
To  search  out  the  blood  of  Ephraim, 
the  honest  and  meek  of  the  earth,  and 
gather  them  from  those  islands,  rocks, 
holes,  and  caves  of  the  earth  unto  Zion. 

We  prayed,  and  rejoiced  together. 
The  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  us ; we 
spoke  of  Christ  and  the  ancient  prophets 


and  apostles  in  Jerusalem  ; of  Nephi, 
Alma,  Mormon,  and  Moroni  in  America; 
Joseph,  Hyrum,  Oliver,  and  the  apostles 
in  our  own  day,  and  we  rejoiced  that  we 
were  upon  the  islands  of  the  sea  search- 
ing out  the  blood  of  Israel. 

While  being  filled  with  these  medita- 
tions and  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  fell 
upon  our  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  felt  to  pray  for 
all  Israel. 

After  spending  most  of  the  day  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  we  descended 
to  the  settlement  and  held  a meeting 
with  the  people. 

On  the  6th  of  September  we  called 
upon  Captain  Benjamin  Coombs,  and 
visited  his  flakes,  where  he  had  one 
thousand  quintals  of  codfish  drying  for 
the  market.  They  had  mostly  been 
caught  in  the  region  of  Newfoundland. 
While  we  were  passing  Carvey’s  Wharf 
our  attention  was  called  to  a large  school 
of  mackerel  playing  by  the  side  of  the 
wharf.  Several  men  were  pitching  them 
out  with  hooks.  We  also  flung  in  a hook 
and  caught  all  we  wanted,  then  went  on 
our  way. 

We  continued  to  labor,  preaching  and 
baptizing,  and  organized  a branch  of 
the  Church  upon  each  island,  and, 
finally,  on  the  second  of  October,  we 
parted  with  the  Saints  on  the  North 
Island  to  return  to  Scarboro  for  a short 
time. 

We  walked  from  Thomaston  to  Bath,  a 
distance  of  forty-six  miles,  in  one  day, 
and  at  the  latter  place  attended  a Bap- 
tist convention.  1 also  preached  there 
to  a large  congregation  in  the  evening, 
and  the  people  gave  good  attention  and 
wished  to  learn  more  about  our  doc- 
trines. 

On  the  following  day  we  walked  thirty- 
, six  miles  to  Portland,  and  the  next  day 
to  Scarboro.  Here  I again  met  with  my 
wife  and  her  father’s  family. 

The  time  had  come  for  me  to  give  the 
parting  hand  to  Brother  Jonathan  H. 
Hale.  We  had  traveled  during  the  sea- 
son over  two  thousand  miles  together, 
with  our  hearts  and  spirits  well  united. 

He  felt  it  his  duty  to  return  to  his 
family  at  Kirtland,  but  duty  called  me  to 
return  to  my  field  of  labor  upon  the 
islands. 

On  the  9th  of  October  I accompanied 
Brother  Hale  one  mile  upon  his  journey. 
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We  retired  to  a grove  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed  together,  and  had  a good 
time,  and,  after  commending  each  other 
to  God,  we  parted,  he  to  return  to  Kirt- 
land  and  I to  Fox  Islands. 

I spent  fourteen  days  visiting  the 
Saints  and  friends,  and  holding  meetings 
among  them,  and  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber 1 took  leave  of  Father  Carter  and 
and  family,  and  in  company  with  my 
wife  rode  to  Portland,  and  spent  the 
night  with  my  brother-in-law,  Ezra 
Carter. 

A severe  storm  arose,  so  we  could  not 
go  to  sea  until  November  1st,  when  we 
took  steamer  to  Owl’s  Head,  carriage  to 
Thomaston  and  sloop  to  Fox  Islands. 

My  second  visit  to  these  islands  was 
made  under  very  different  circumstances 
to  the  first.  On  my  first  visit  I was  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  people,  and  they 
were  strangers  to  the  gospel,  but  upon 
my  second  I met  many  Saints  who  had 
received  the  gospel,  and  who  hailed  me, 
and  my  companion  also,  with  glad 
hearts. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  November,  I 
met  with  a large  assembly  of  Saints  and 
friends,  and  again  commenced  baptizing 
such  as  would  receive  my  testimony. 

After  visiting  the  North  Island  and 
holding  meetings  with  the  Saints  there, 
and  baptizing  two  after  meeting,  I em- 
barked on  board  a sloop,  with  Captain 
Coombs,  for  another  island  called  the 
Isle  of  Holt.  We  arrived  at  noon,  and 
I preached  to  the  people  at  night  in  their 
school  house,  and  had  an  attentive 
audience.  I spent  the  night  with  John 
Turner,  Esq.,  who  purchased  a copy  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

On  the  following  day  we  returned  to 
Fox  Islands,  and  as  St.  Paul  once  had  to 
row  hard  to  make  the  land  in  a storm, 
we  had  to  row  hard  to  make  it  in  a 
calm. 

After  preaching  on  the  North  Island 
again  and  baptizing  two  persons  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  I returned  again  to 
the  mainland  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Woodruff  and  others,  where  I spent  fif- 
teen days,  during  which  time  I visited 
among  the  people,  held  twelve  meetings 
and  baptized  several  persons. 

On  the  13th  of  December  I returned 
again  to  the  North  Island,  where  I held 
several  meetings,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  the  South  Island. 
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On  the  20th  of  December  I spent  an 
hour  with  Mr.  Isaac  Crockett  in  clearing 
away  large  blocks  of  ice  from  the  water 
in  a cove,  in  order  to  baptize  him,  whicr 
I did  when  the  tide  came  in.  I also 
baptized  two  more  in  the  same  place  on 
the  26th,  and  again  two  others  on  the 
27th. 

On  the  28th  I held  a meeting  at  a 
school  house,  when  William  Douglass, 
the  Methodist  minister,  came  and  wanted 
me  to  work  a miracle,  that  he  might  be- 
lieve, and  otherwise  railed  against  me. 

I told  him  what  class  of  men  asked 
for  signs,  and  that  he  was  a wicked  and 
adulterous  man,  and  predicted  that  the 
curse  of  God  would  rest  upon  him,  and 
that  his  wickedness  would  be  made  mani- 
fest in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  (While 
visiting  these  Islands  several  years  after- 
wards I learned  that  the  prediction  had 
really  been  fulfilled,  and  that  he  was 
serving  out  a fourteen  years’  term  of 
imprisonment  for  a beastly  crime). 

Mrs.  Woodruff  crossed  the  thorough- 
fare in  a boat  and  walked  ten  miles,  the 
length  of  the  island,  to  meet  me,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  I held  a meeting 
the  same  day  in  the  school  house,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  baptized  two 
persons  in  the  sea,  at  full  tide,  before  a 
large  assembly. 

January  1st,  1838,  found  me  standing 
upon  one  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  life  and  salva- 
tion unto  tffe  people,  laboring  alone, 
though  blessed  with  the  society  of  Mrs. 
Woodruff,  my  companion.  I had  been 
declaring  the  word  of  the  Lord  through 
the  islands  many  days,  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  working  among  the  people,  preju- 
dice was  giving  way,  and  the  power  of 
God  was  manifest  by  signs  following 
those  who  believed. 

I spent  this  New  Year’s  Day  visiting 
the  Saints  and  their  neighbors,  and  met  a 
congregation  at  Captain  Charles  Brown’s, 
where  I spoke  to  them  for  awhile,  and  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  led  three  per- 
sons down  into  the  sea  and  baptized 
them.  Two  of  these  were  sea  captains, 
namely,  Charles  Brown,  and  Jesse 
Coombs,  and  the  third  was  the  wife  of 
Captain  Coombs.  After  confirming  them 
we  spent  the  evening  in  preaching,  sing- 
ing and  praying. 

I held  meetings  almost  daily  with  the 
Saints  up  to  the  13th,  when  I crossed  to 
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the  North  Island-  Here  I found  that 
the  seed  I had  sown  was  bringing  forth 
fruit.  Six  persons  were  ready  for  bap- 
tism. 

But  my  mission  to  these  islands  was 
not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule : 
success  did  not  come  without  many 
obstacles  presenting  themselves.  Those 
who  rejected  the  word  were  frequently 
inspired  by  the  evil  one  to  make  an 
attempt  at  persecution. 

Some  of  those  who  felt  to  oppose  me 
went  down  to  the  harbor  and  got  a 
swivel  and  small  arms,  and  planted  them 
close  by  the  school  house,  near  the  sea 
shore,  and  while  I was  speaking  they 
commenced  firing  their  cannon  and  guns. 
I continued  speaking  in  great  plainness, 
but  my  voice  was  mingled  with  the  re- 
port of  musketry. 

I told  the  people  my  garments  were 
clear  of  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  asked  if  any  wished  to 
embrace  the  gospel.  Two  persons  came 
forward  and  wished  to  be  baptized,  and 
I baptized  them. 

On  the  following  day  when  I went 
down  to  the  seaside  to  baptize  a man, 
the  rabble  commenced  firing  guns  again, 
as  on  the  previous  night.  I afterwards 
learned  that  notices  were  posted  up, 
warning  me  to  leave  the  town,  but  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  obey  God  than 
man,  and,  therefore,  did  not  go. 

The  next  day  I baptized  three  persons, 
and  two  days  subsequently  a couple  of 
others. 

I had  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
lying  spirits  had  gone  out  into  the  world, 
for  three  persons  whom  I had  baptized 
had  been  visited  by  Mr.  Douglass,  who 
told  them  that  I denied  the  Bible  and 
could  not  be  depended  upon.;  and  they 
yielded  to  his  insinuations  until  the  devil 
took  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  in 
a disaffected  condition,  and  sent  for  me. 

When  I met  them  they  were  in  great 
affliction,  but  when  I instructed  them  in 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
and  administered  to  them,  they  were 
delivered  from  the  evil  influence  and 
rejoiced. 

On  the  15th  of  February  I again 
crossed  to  the  North  Island,  and  after 
remaining  there  seven  days  visiting,  we 
returned  to  Camden.  Here  I met  Brother 
James  Townsend,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Scarboro. 


I ordained  Brother  Townsend  to  the 
office  of  an  elder,  and  we  concluded  to 
take  a journey  to  Bangor,  and  offer  the 
gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

We  undertook  the  journey  on  foot  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  snow  was 
very  deep,  and  the  first  day  broke  the 
road  for  seven  miles  to  Scarsmont.  The 
day  following,  it  being  Sunday,  we  held 
two  meetings,  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
people,  and  were  kindly  entertained. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we 
wallowed  through  snowdrifts  for  a mile, 
to  meet  an  appointment  to  preach  in  a 
schoolhouse,  and  I got  one  of  my  ears 
frozen  on  the  way  ; but  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  we  had  a 
large  and  attentive  audience.  We  also 
spent  the  next  two  days  with  the  people 
there  and  held  meetings. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, as  we  came  out  of  the  school-house, 
a lighr  appeared  on  the  northeastern 
horizon,  and  spread  to  the  west,  and 
soon  rolled  over  our  heads.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  fire,  blood,  and  smoke, 
and  at  times  resembled  contending  ar- 
mies. The  heavens  were  illuminated  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour.  It  seemed  at 
times  as  though  the  veil  was  about  to  rend 
in  twain,  and  the  elements  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other. 

We  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  signs 
in  the  heavens  predicted  by  the  prophets 
of  old,  as  to  appear  in  the  last  days.  We 
were  wading  through  deep  snowdrifts 
most  of  the  time  while  witnessing  this 
remarkable  scene. 

The  following  day  we  walked  fifteen 
miles  through  deep  snow  to  Belfast,  and, 
after  being  refused  lodging  for  the  night 
by  eight  families,  we  were  kindly  enter- 
tained by  a Mr.  Thomas  Teppley. 

There  was  an  interesting  incident  con- 
nected with  our  stay  at  his  house.  After 
eating  our  supper,  it  being  late  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  Teppley  placed  a stand 
before  me  with  a Bible  upon  it,  asking 
me  to  read  a chapter  and  have  prayers 
with  them,  he  being  a religious  man. 

I opened  the  Bible  mechanically,  when 
the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew  being  the 
first  to  catch  my  eye,  I read  it,  and  as  I 
closed  the  book  Mr.  Teppley  turned  to 
his  wife  and  said,  “Is  not  this  a strange 
thing?”  Then  he  explained  to  us  that 
he  had  just  read  that  chapter  and  closed 
the  book  when  we  rapped  at  the  door, 
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and  he  felt  impressed  to  say,  “Walk  in, 
gentlemen.” 

There  is  probably  no  other  chapter  in 
the  whole  book  that  would  have  the  same 
influence  in  causing  any  one  to  feed  a 
person  who  professed  to  be  a servant  of 
God  and  asked  for  bread. 

After  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
circumstances  I thought  it  providential 
that  we  were  led  to  his  house,  for  al- 
though he  was  a professor  of  religion  and 
a Methodist,  he  was  in  a state  of  despair, 
believing  that  he  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin. 

However,  I told  him  what  the  unpar- 
donable sin  was,  and  that  he  had  not 
committed  it,  but  that  it  was  a trick  of 
the  devil  to  make  him  think  so,  in  order 
to  torment  him.  He  then  acknowledged 
that  he  went  down  to  the  wharf  a few 
evenings  before,  with  the  intention  of 
drowning  himself,  but  when  he  looked 
into  the  cold,  dark  water,  he  desisted 
and  returned  home,  and  had  said  nothing 
previous  to  anyone  about  it. 

I taught  him  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  which  proved  a comfort  to  him. 

We  spent  the  following  day  in  visiting 
the  people  of  Belfast,  and  in  the  evening 
preached  in  a brick  school  house,  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Teppley,  and  many  wished 
to  hear  more  from  us. 

We  next  visited  Northport  and  Frank 
fort,  holding  meetings  at  both  places, 
and  on  the  ist  of  March,  1838,  we  en- 
tered Bangor,  which  at  that  time  had  a 
population  of  ten  thousand.  This  was 
my  birthday,  I being  thirty-one  years  of 

age. 

I visited  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
Bangor,  and  they  granted  me  the  use  of 
the  City  Hall,  where  I preached  to  good 
audiences  for  two  successive  evenings. 
'This  was  the  first  time  a Latter-day 
Saint  Elder  had  preached  in  that  town. 
Many  were  anxious  to  learn  more  about 
our  principled,  but  our  visits  through  all 
the  towns  from  Thomaston  to  Bangor 
were  necessarily  brief,  owing  to  our  ap- 
pointments upon  the  Islands.  It  was 
like  casting  our  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  trusting  in  God  for  the  result. 

On  the  5th  of  March  we  sailed  from 
Penobscot  for  the  Isle  of  Holt,  whereT 
held  a meeting  on  the  following  evening. 

The  next  day  I took  passage  on  the 
mail  boat  for  the  North  Island,  where  I 
again  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 


the  Saints  for  prayer  and  praise  before 
the  Lord. 

On  my  arrival  I received  a package  ot 
letters  from  friends  abroad.  One  was 
from  Kirtland,  and  gave  an  account  of 
the  apostasy  and  tribulations  which  the 
Saints  were  passing  through.  Joseph 
the  Prophet  and  others,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, had  gone  to  Far  West,  and  the 
Saints  were  following  him. 

Brother  Townsend  returned  home  and 
I was  again  left  alone  in  the  ministry. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  March, 
Brother  Sterrett  and  I.  accompanied  by 
our  wives,  went  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore  to  a sand-bar  (it  being 
now  low  tide),  to  dig  clams.  The 
ground  near  the  shore  was  much  lower 
than  ‘the  bar  we  were  on,  and  while  we 
were  all  busy  digging  clams  and  talking 
Mormonism,  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
of  the  incoming  tide  against  the  shore 
suddenly  made  us  conscious  that  we  had 
fifty  yards  of  water  between  us  and  the 
shore. 

The  surf  waves  also  added  to  our  diffi- 
culty, and  as  we  had  no  boat,  our  only 
alternattve  was  to  cross  our  four  arms, 
thus  forming  a kind  of  arm  chair  for  our 
wives  to  sit  upon,  and  carry  them  in 
turn  to  the  shore,  wadipg*  through  two 
and  a half  feet  oHw'lte^'W^ 

By  the  time  tharive  got  our  wives  and 
clams  safely  landed,  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying  was  firmly  impressed  upon  our 
minds,  that  * Time  and  tide  wait  for  no 
man,”  not  even  for  a preacher  of  the 
gospel. 

On  the  28th  of  March  I received  a 
letter  from  Zion,  requesting  me  to  coun- 
sel the  Saints  I had  baptized  to  sell  their 
property  and  gather  up  to  Zion. 

About  this  time  the  Lord  was  mani- 
festing himself  upon  the  islands  in  vari- 
ous ways,  by  dreams,  visions,  healings, 
signs  and  wonders.  I will  relate  one 
peculiar  circumstance  of  this  kind  that 
occurred. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Carver  had  been  inves- 
tigating our  doctrines  for  quite  a length 
of  time,  and,  having  a great  desire  to 
know  the  truth  of  our  religion,  he  walked 
to  the  sea  shore,  wishing  that  he  might 
have  some  manifestation  in  proof  of  its 
truth. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  came  to  his 
mind  that  there  would  be  no  sign  given 
“but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.” 
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While  this  thought  was  in  his  mind  a 
large  fish  arose  to  the  top  of  the  water,  a 
distance  from  him  in  the  sea,  and  sud- 
denly sank  out  of  sight.  He  much  de- 
sired to  see  it  again,  and  soon  it  arose 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  accompanied  by 
another  fish  of  about  the  same  size,  and 
one  of  them  swam  on  the  water  in  a 
straight  line  towards  Mr.  Carver  as  he 
stood  upon  the  shore.  It  came  as  near 
to  him  the  water  would  permit,  and 
then  stopped  and  gazed  at  him  with  a 
penetrating  eye,  as  though  it  had  a mes- 
sage#for  him.  It  then  returned  to  its 
mate  in  the  ocean,  and  swam  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Carver  retraced  his  steps  home- 
ward, meditating  upon  the  scene  and  the 
wonderful  condescension  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  was  at 
a season  of  the  year  when  fish  of  that 
size  are  never  known  upon  those  shores 
or  seas,  and  they  are  never,  at  any  sea- 
son, known  to  come  ashore  as  in  the 
case  mentioned. 

Mr.  Carver  was  convinced  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  Lord  as  a sign  to  him. 

Two  days  after  this  event  I visited  Mr. 
Carver  at  his  house,  and  found  his  wife 
confined  to  her  bed  with  a fever,  and 
she  requested  me  to  administer  to  her.  I 
placed  my  hands  upon  her  head,  the 
power  of  God  rested  upon  me,  and  I 
commanded  her  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  arise  and  walk. 

She  arose  and  was  healed  from  that 
instant,  and  she  walked  down  to  the  sea 
and  I baptized  her  in  the  same  place 
where  the  fish  visited  her  husband.  I 
confirmed  her  there,  and  she  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  returned  to 
her  home  rejoicing. 

I now  called  the  people  together  and 
exhorted  them  to  sell  their  property  and 
prepare  to  accompany  me  to  the  land  of 
Zion.  I had  labored  hard  for  many  days 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  and  the 
Lord  had  blessed  my  labors  and  given 
me  many  souls  as  seals  of  my  ministry, 
for  which  I felt  to  praise  Him;  and  now 
I felt  to  labor  quite  as  zealously  to  gather 
out  those  who  had  embraced  the  gospel, 
and  lead  them  to  Zion. 

The  worst  difficulty  which  the  Saints 
had  to  contend  with  in  that  day  was 
from  false  brethren.  Warren  Parrish, 
who  had  been  a prominent  elder  in  the 
Church,  and  had  labored  with  me  as  a 


missionary,  had  apostatized  and  been  cut 
off  from  the  Church.  Learning  that  I 
was  building  up  branches  of  the  Church 
upon  the  island,  he  and  other  apostates 
conspired  to  block  up  my  way  by  writing 
lies  to  the  people  and  stirring  up  a spirit 
of  mobocracy  upon  the  islands. 

They  succeeded  in  exerting  a strong 
influence  with  the  wicked,  but  I knew 
they  could  not  hinder  the  work  of  God. 

On  the  6th  of  April  I held  a meeting 
at  Brother  Ebenezer  Carver’s,  and, 
though  the  hearts  of  the  wicked  were 
stirred  up  in  bitterness  against  me,  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  with  me,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  I baptized  three 
persons.  One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail Carver,  the  mother  of  Ebenezer 
Carver,  who  was  seventy  years  of  age 
and  in  poor  health.  She  had  not  so 
much  as  visited  a neighbor’s  house  for 
six  years,  but  upon  this  occasion  she 
walked  with  boldness  to  the  sea  shore 
and  I baptized  her,  and  she  returned 
rejoicing. 

On  the  nth  of  April  I had  the  happy 
privilege  of  again  meeting  with  Elders 
Milton  Holmes,  James  Townsend  and 
Abner  Rogers,  who  had  come  to  the 
islands  to  attend  conference  with  me. 

We  held  our  conference  on  the  13th 
of  April,  on  North  Fox  Island,  and  had 
a representation  of  the  different  branches 
on  the  islands.  We  also  preached  and 
bore  our  testimony,  ordained  several  and 
baptized  one  person  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Mrs.  Woodruff 
left  the  islands  to  return  to  her  father’s 
home  in  Scarboro,  Maine,  and  a few 
days  afterwards  I called  the  Saints  of  the 
North  Island  together  and  communed 
with  and  instructed  them.  I also  in- 
formed them  that  the  Spirit  of  God  bore 
record  to  me  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
leave  the  islands  for  a season  and  take  a 
western  mission.  They  had  been  faith- 
fully warned  and  the  Saints  were  estab- 
lished in  the  truth,  while  the  wicked 
were  contending  against  us,  and  some 
were  disposed  to  take  our  lives  if  they 
had  the  power. 

On  the  28th  of  April  we  left  the  island 
in  an  open  sail-boat  and  made  our  way 
to  Owl’s  Head,  and  then  walked  twenty 
miles.  The  following  day  we  walked 
forty  miles  and  suffered  some  with  weary 
limbs  and  blistered  feet,  but  we  felt  that 
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it  was  for  the  gospel’s  sake  and  did  not 
choose  to  complain.  The  next  day  a 
walk  of  thirty  miles  brought  us  to  Scar- 
boro,  where  we  spent  the  night  at  Father 
Carter’s. 

On  the  8th  of  May  I parted  with  Mrs. 
Woodruff  and  Father  Carter  and  family, 
and  in  company  with  Milton  Holmes 
walked  thirty-three  miles  towards  Ports- 
mouth, which  city  we  reached  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  spent  several  hours  there, 
visiting  the  navy  yard-  We  then  walked 
to  Georgetown,  formerly  New  Rowley, 
and  spent  the  night  with  Father  Na- 
thaniel Holmes. 

On  the  nth  of  May  I visited  Charles- 
ton and  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  also 
spent  several  hours  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
which  then  contained  a population  of 
one  hundred  thousand.  I ascended  to 
the  cupola  of  the  court  house,  from 
which  I had  a fine  view  of  the  city.  I 
visited  several  of  the  Saints  in  the  city, 
and  walked  over  the  long  bridge  to 
Cambridge  and  Cambridgeport. 

I visited  the  jail  there  in  order  to  have 
an  interview  with  Brother  A.  P.  Rock- 
wood,  who  had  been  cast  into  prison  on 
the  plea  of  debt,  in  order  to  trouble  and 
distress  him,  because  he  was  a Mormon. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  met. 
The  jailor  permitted  me  to  enter  the 
room  where  he  was.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I had  ever  entered  a prison. 
The  jailor  turned  the  key  upon  us  and 
locked  us  both  in. 

I found  Brother  Rockwood  strong  in 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.  He  had  the 
Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Voice  of  Warn- 
ing and  Fuelling  and  Morning  Star  as 
his  companions,  which  he  read  daily. 

We  conversed  together  for  three  hours 
in  this  solitary  abode.  He  informed  me 
of  many  things  which  had  transpired 
while  he  was  confined  there  as  a prisoner. 
Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  that 
the  jail  had  taken  fire  a few  days  previous 
to  my  visit.  He  said  it  looked  a little 
like  a dark  hour.  The  fire  was  roaring 
over  his  head,  while  uproar  and  confu- 
sion were  upon  every  hand  Fire  engines 
were  rapidly  playing  around  the  build- 
ing, with  water  pouring  into  every  room. 
The  people  were  hallooing  in  the  streets. 
Prisoners  were  begging  for  mercy’s  sake 
to  be  let  out,  or  they  would  be  consumed 
in  the  fire.  One  was  struggling  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  while  others  were 
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cursing  and  swearing.  Brother  Rock- 
wood  said  he  felt  composed  in  the  midst 
of  it  until  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  jailor  unlocked  the 
the  prison  door  to  let  me  out,  and  I gave 
the  parting  hand  to  the  prisoner  of  hope. 

We  had  spent  a pleasant  time  together, 
and  he  rejoiced  at  my  visit;  and  who 
would  not,  to  meet  with  a friend  in  a 
lonely  prison  ? I left  him  in  good  spirits, 
and  wended  my  way  back  to  Boston. 

I spent  several  days  in  Boston,  hold- 
ing meetings  with  the  Saints  there,  and 
then  walked  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  preaching  by  the  way. 

I there  took  steamer  and  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  18th  of  May,  where  I 
met  with  Elder  Orson  Pratt  and  his 
family,  and  Elijah  Fordham  and  near 
one  hundred  Saints  who  had  been  bap- 
tized in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I spent  three  days  in  New  York  visit- 
ing the  Saints  and  holding  meetings. 
Several  new  converts  were  baptized  while 
I was  there. 

Leaving  New  York,  I traveled  through 
New  Jersey,  and  returned  to  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut,  the  residence  of  my 
father.  I arrived  at  his  house  on  the 
i 2th  of  June. 

It  was  with  peculiar  sensations  that  I 
walked  over  my  native  land,  where  I 
spent  my  youth,  and  cast  my  eyes  over 
the  Farmington  meadows  and  the  hills 
and  dales  where  I had  roamed  in  mv 
boyhood  with  my  father,  step  mother, 
brothers  and  half-sister. 

On  my  arrival  at  my  father’s  home  I 
had  the  happy  privilege  of  again  taking 
my  parents  and  sister  by  the  hand,  also 
my  uncle,  Ozem  Woodruff,  who  was 
among  the  number  I had  baptized  the 
year  before. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  conversa- 
tion, we  sat  down  around  our  father’s 
table  and  supped  together  and  were  re- 
freshed. Then  we  bowed  upon  our 
knees  together  in  the  family  circle  and 
offered  up  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts  to 
God  for  preserving  our  lives  and  reunit- 
ing us. 

I spent  the  next  eighteen  days  in 
Farmington  and  Avon,  visiting  my 
father’s  household,  my  uncles,  aunts 
cousins,  neighbors  and  friends,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  them 
and  striving  to  bring  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 
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On  the  ist  of  July,  1838,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  transpired  of  my 
whole  life  in  the  ministry. 

When  Father  Joseph  Smith  gave  me 
my  patriarchal  blessing,  among  the  many 
wonderful  things  of  my  life,  he  promised 
me  that  I should  bring  my  father’s  house- 
hold into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  I 
felt  that  if  ever  I obtained  the  blessing, 
the  time  had  come  for  me  to  perform  it. 

By  the  help  of  God,  I preached  the 
gospel  faithfully  to  my  father’s  house- 
hold and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  as 
well  as  to  my  other  relatives,  and  I had 
appointed  a meeting  on  Sunday,  the  ist 
of  July,  at  my  father’s  home. 

My  father  was  believing  my  testimony, 
as  were  all  in  his  household,  but  upon 
this  occasion  the  devil  was  determined 
to  hinder  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  the  patriarch  unto  me. 

It  seemed  as  though  Lucifer,  the  son 
of  the  morning,  had  gathered  together 
the  hosts  of  hell  and  exerted  his  powers 
upon  us  all.  Distress  overwhelmed  the 
whole  household,  and  all  were  tempted 
to  reject  the  work.  And  it  seemed  as 
though  the  same  power  would  devour 
me.  I had  to  take  to  my  bed  for  an 
hour  before  the  time  of  meeting.  I there 
prayed  unto  the  Lord  with  my  whole 
soul  for  deliverance,  for  I knew  the 
power  of  the  devil  was  exercised  to  hin- 
der me  from  accomplishing  what  God 
had  promised  me. 

The  Lord  heard  my  prayer  and  an- 
swered my  petition,  and  when  the  hour 
of  meeting  had  come  1 arose  from  my 
bed,  and  could  sing  and  shout  for  joy  to 
think  I had  been  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  one. 

Filled  with  the  power  of  God,  I stood 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
the  people  in  great  plainness. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  we  assem- 
bled on  the  banks  of  the  Farmington 
River,  “ because  there  was  much  water 
there,”  and  I led  six  of  my  friends  into 
the  river  and  baptized  them  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins. 

All  of  my  father’s  household  were  in- 
cluded in  this  number,  according  to  the 
promise  of  the  Patriarch.  They  were 
all  relatives  except  Dwight  Webster,  who 
was  a Methodist  class-leader  and  was 
boarding  with  my  father’s  family. 

I organized  the  small  number  of  nine 


persons,  eight  of  whom  were  my  relatives, 
into  a branch  of  the  Church,  and  or- 
dained Dwight  Webster  to  the  office  of  a 
priest  and  administered  the  sacrament 
unto  them. 

It  was  truly  a day  of  joy  to  my  soul. 
My  father,  stepmother,  and  sister  were 
among  the  number  baptized.  I after- 
wards added  a number  of  relatives.  I 
felt  that  this  day’s  work  alone  amply  re- 
paid me  for  all  my  labors  in  the  min- 
istry. 

Now,  as  my  mission  to  my  native  land 
was  accomplished,  which  I felt  im- 
pressed to  take  while  I was  upon  the 
islands,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  return  here. 

Monday,  July  2d,  1838,  was  the  last 
day  and  night  I spent  at  my  father’s 
home  while  upon  this  mission.  At  the 
setting  of  the  sun  I took  the  last  walk 
with  my  sister  I ever  had  with  her  while 
in  my  native  State.  We  walked  by  the 
canal  and  viewed  the  river  and  the 
fields,  and  conversed  upon  our  future 
destiny. 

After  evening  prayer  with  the  family, 
my  father  retired  to  rest,  and  I spent  a 
season  with  my  stepmother,  who  had 
reared  me  from  my  infancy.  In  conver- 
sation we  felt  sensibly  the  weight  of  the 
power  of  temptation,  out  of  which  the 
Lord  had  delivered  us. 

I also  spent  a short  time  with  my  sis- 
ter Eunice,  the  only  sister  I was  ever 
blessed  with  in  my  father’s  family.  I 
had  baptized  her  into  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  we  mingled  our 
sympathies,  prayers,  and  tears  together 
before  the  throne  of  grace. 

How  truly  are  the  bonds  of  consan- 
guinity and  of  the  blood  of  Christ  united 
in  binding  the  hearts  of  the  Saints  of 
God  together,  and  “how  blessings 
brighten  as  they  take  their  flight.” 

This  being  the  last  night  I was  to 
spend  beneath  my  father’s  roof  while 
upon  this  mission,  I felt  the  weight  of  it, 
and  my  prayer  was,  “ O,  Lord,  protect 
my  father’s  house,  and  bring  him  to 
Zion  ! ” (which  prayer  was  granted.) 

On  the  morning  of  July  3d,  I took 
leave  of  my  relatives  and  my  native 
land,  and  started  on  my  return  to 
Maine. 

I arrived  in  Scarboro  on  the  6th,  and 
on  the  14th  my  first  child — a daughter — 
was  born,  at  Father  Carter’s  house.  We 
named  her  Sarah  Emma. 
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On  the  30th  of  July,  I left  my  wife 
and  child  at  Father  Carter’s  and  started 
once  more  to  visit  Fox  Islands. 

While  holding  meeting  with  the  Saints 
at  North  Vinal  Haven  on  the  9th  of 
August,  I received  a letter  from  Thomas 
B.  Marsh,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  informing  me  that 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  had  received 
a revelation,  naming  as  persons  to  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  had 
fallen:  John  E.  Page,  John  Taylor,  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  and  Willard  Richards. 

President  Marsh  added,  in  his  letter, 

Know  then,  Brother  Woodruff,  by  this, 
that  you  are  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
given  very  lately,  that  you  should  come 
speedily  to  Far  West,  and,  on  the  26th 
of  April  next,  take  your  leave  of  the 
Saints  here  and  depart  for  other  climes 
across  the  mighty  deep.” 

The  substance  of  this  letter  had  been 
revealed  to  me  several  weeks  before,  but 
I had  not  named  it  to  any  person. 

The  time  having  now  come  for  me  to 
prepare  for  leaving  the  islands,  I had  a 
desire  to  take  with  me  all  the  Saints  I 
could  get  to  go  to  Zion.  There  had  al- 
ready been  a line  drawn  upon  the  islands 
between  the  Saints  and  those  who  had 
rejected  the  gospel,  and  the  enemies 
were  very  bitter  against  me  and  the  work 
of  God  I had  labored  to  establish.  They 
threatened  my  life,  but  the  Saints  were 
willing  to  stand  by  me. 

I spent  four  days' with  the  Saints  visit- 
ing them,  holding  meetings  and  encour- 
aging them,  while  the  devil  was  raging 
upon  every  hand. 

I had  baptized  and  organized  into  the 
Church  nearly  one  hundred  persons  while 
upon  the  islands,  and  there  seemed  a 
prospect  of  gathering  about  half  of  them 
with  me,  but  the  devil  raged  to  such  an 
extent  that  quite  a number  were  terri- 
fied. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  had  but 
little  acquaintance  with  the  management 
of  horses  or  wagons;  in  fact,  most  of 
them  knew  more  about  handling  a shark 
than  a horse.  However,  in  company 
with  Nathanial  Thomas,  who  had  sold 
his  property  and  had  money,  I went  to 
the  mainland  and  purchased  ten  new 
wagons,  ten  sets  of  harness  and  twenty 
horses.  When  I got  everything  prepared 


for  the  company  to  start,  I left  the  affairs 
with  Brother  Thomas,  and  went  on  ahead 
of  the  company  to  Scarboro,  to  prepare 
my  own  family  for  the  journey. 

The  outfit  which  I purchased  for  the 
company  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

Before  leaving  Brother  Thomas,  I coun- 
selled him  in  regard  to  the  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  charged  him  not  to  be  later 
than  the  1st  of  September  in  starting 
from  the  mainland. 

I arrived  at  Father  Carter’s  on  the  19th 
of  August,  and  waited  with  great  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  the  company  from  the 
islands,  but  instead  of  reaching  there  by 
the  1 st  of  September  they  did  not  arrive 
till  the  3d  of  October;  and  when  they 
did  arrive  the  wagon  covers  were  all  fly- 
ing  in  the  breeze.  It  took  a good  day’s 
work  to  nail  down  the  covers,  paint  the 
wagons  and  get  prepared  for  the  journey. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, we  took  leave  of  Father  Carter  and 
family,  and  started  upon  our  journey  of 
two  thousand  miles  at  this  late  season  of 
the  year,  taking  my  wife  with  a suckling 
babe  at  her  breast  with  me,  to  lead  a 
company  of  fifty  three  souls  from  Maine 
to  Illinois,  and  to  spend  nearly  three 
months  in  traveling  in  wagons,  through 
rain,  mud,  snow  and  frost.  It  was  such 
a trial  as  I never  before  had  attempted 
during  my  experience  as  a minister  of  the 
gospel. 

On  our  arrival  at  Georgetown  we  were 
joined  by  Elder  Milton  Holmes.  We 
traveled  each  day  as  far  as  we  could  go, 
and  camped  wherever  night  overtook  us. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  while  cross- 
ing the  Green  Mountains,  I was  attacked 
with  something  resembling  the  cholera. 
I was  very  sick.  I stopped  at  a house 
for  about  two  hours,  but  the  Elders  ad- 
ministered to  me,  and  I revived. 

On  the  24th  I was  again  taken  sick, 
and  my  wife  and  child  were  also  stricken 
down.  We  also  had  several  others  sick 
in  the  company,  through  the  exposure  of 
the  journey. 

On  the  31st  we  had  our  first  snow 
storm,  and  the  horses  dragged  our  wagons 
all  day  through  mud,  snow  and  water. 

On  the  2d  of  November  Elder  Milton 
Holmes  left  us,  and  took  steamer  for 
Fairport;  and  two  days  afterwards  a lit- 
tle child  of  Nathaniel  Thomas’,  about 
six  years  of  age,  died,  and  we  had  to 
bury  it  at  Westfield. 
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The  roads  finally  became  so  bad  and 
the  cold  so  severe  that  Nathaniel  Thomas 
and  James  Townsend  concluded  to  stop 
for  the  winter.  We  parted  with  them  on 
the  2 1 st  of  November,  near  New  Portage, 
Ohio. 

On  the  23d  of  November  my  wife, 
Phoebe,  was  attacked  with  a severe  head- 
ache, which  terminated  in  brain  fever. 
She  grew  more  and  more  distressed  daily 
as  we  continued  our  journey.  It  was  a 
terrible  ordeal  for  a woman  to  travel  in 
a wagon  over  rough  roads,  afflicted  as 
she  was.  At  the  same  time  our  child 
was  also  very  sick. 

The  first  of  December  was  a trying 
day  to  my  soul.  My  wife  continued  to 
fail,  and  in  the  afternoon,  about  four 
o’clock,  she  appeared  to  be  struck  with 
death.  I stopped  my  team,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  she  would  breath  her 
last  lying  in  the  wagon.  Two  of  the 
sisters  sat  beside  her,  to  see  if  they  could 
do  anything  for  her  in  her  last  moments. 

1 stood  upon  the  ground,  in  deep  af- 
fliction, and  meditated.  I cried  unto 
the  Lord,  and  prayed  that  she  might  live 
and  not  be  taken  from  me.  I claimed  the 
promises  the  Lord  had  made  unto  me 
through  the  prophets  and  patriarchs,  and 
soon  her  spirit  revived,  and  I drove  a 
short  distance  to  a tavern,  and  got  her 
into  a room  and  worked  over  her  and  her 
babe  all  night,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord 
to  preserve  her  life. 

In  the  morning  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  I was  under  the  necessity  of 
removing  my  wife  from  the  inn,  as  there 
was  so  much  noise  and  confusion  at  the 
place  that  she  could  not  endure  it.  I 
carried  her  out  to  her  bed  in  the  wagon 
and  drove  two  miles,  when  I alighted  at 
a house  and  carried  my  wife  and  her  bed 
into  it,  with  a determination  to  tarry 
there  until  she  recovered  her  health  or 
or  passed  away.  This  was  on  Sunday 
morning,  December  2d. 

After  getting  my  wife  and  things  into 
the  house  and  wood  provided  to  keep  up 
a fire,  I employed  my  time  in  taking 
care  of  her.  It  looked  as  though  she  had 
but  a short  time  to  live. 

She  called  me  to  her  bedside  in  the 
evening  and  said  she  felt  as  though  a 
few  moments  more  would  end  her  exist- 
ence in  this  life.  She  manifested  great 
confidence  in  the  cause  she  had  em- 
braced, and  exhorted  me  to  have  confi- 


dence in  God,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. 

To  all  appearances  -she  was  dying.  I 
laid  hands  upon  her  and  prayed  for  her, 
and  she  soon  revived  and  slept  some  dur- 
ing the  night. 

December  3d  found  my  wife  very  low. 
I spent  the  day  in  taking  care  of  her, 
and  the  following  day  I returned  to 
Eaton  to  get  some  things  for  her.  She 
seemed  to  be  gradually  sinking,  and  in 
the  evening  the  spirit  apparently  left  her 
body,  and  she  was  dead. 

The  sisters  gathered  around  her  body, 
weeping,  while  I stood  looking  at  her  in 
sorrow.  The  spirit  and  power  of  God 
began  to  rest  upon  me  until,  for  the  first 
time  during  her  sickness,  faith  filled  my 
soul,  although  she  lay  before  me  as  one 
dead. 

I had  some  oil  that  was  consecrated 
for  my  anointing  while  in  Kirtland.  I 
took  it  and  consecrated  it  again  before 
the  Lord  for  anointing  the  sick.  I then 
bowed  down  before  the  Lord  and  prayed 
for  the  life  of  my  companion,  and  I 
anointed  her  body  with  the  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  I laid  my  hands 
upon  her,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  I rebuked  the  power  of  death  and 
the  destroyer,  and  commanded  the  same 
to  depart  from  her  and  the  spirit  of  life 
to  enter  her  body. 

Her  spirit  returned  to  her  body,  and 
from  that  hour  she  was  made  whole ; and 
we  all  felt  to  praise  the  name  of  God, 
and  to  trust  in  Him  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments. 

While  this  operation  was  going  on 
with  me  (as  my  wife  related  afterwards) 
her  spirit  left  her  body,  and  she  saw  it 
lying  upon  the  bed,  and  the  sisters  weep- 
ing. She  looked  at  them  and  at  me, 
and  upon  her  babe,  and,  while  gazing 
upon  this  scene,  two  personages  came 
into  the  room,  carrying  a coffin,  and  told 
her  they  had  come  for  her  body.  One 
of  these  messengers  told  her  she  might 
have  her  choice — she  might  go  to  rest  in 
the  spirit  world,  or,  on  one  condition  she 
could  have  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
her  tabernacle  and  continuing  her  labors 
upon  the  earth.  The  condition  was,  if 
she  felt  that  she  could  stand  by  her  hus- 
band, and  with  him  pass  through  all  the 
cares,  trials,  tribulations  and  afflictions 
of  life  which  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
pass  through  for  the  gospel’s  sake  unto 
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the  end.  When  she  looked  at  the  situ- 
ation of  her  husband  and  child  she  said: 
“ Yes,  I will  do  it.” 

At  the  moment  that  decision  was 
made  the  power  of  faith  rested  upon  me, 
and  when  I administered  unto  her,  her 
spirit  entered  her  tabernacle,  and  she 
saw  the  messengers  carry  the  coffin  out 
of  the  door. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Spirit  said  to  me,  “ Arise  and 
continue  thy  journey,”  and  through  the 
mercy  of  God  my  wife  was  enabled  to 
arise  and  dress  herself,  and  walked  to  the 
wagon,  and  we  went  on  our  way  re- 
joicing. 

On  the  night  of  the  nth  I stopped 
for  the  night  at  an  inn,  the  weather  be- 
ing very  cold.  I there  learned  of  the 
sudden  death  of  my  brother,  Asahel  H. 
Woodruff,  a merchant  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

I had  anticipated  a joyful  meeting 
with  this  brother  on  the  following  day. 
Instead  of  this,  I only  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  his  grave,  in  company  with 
my  wife,  and  examining  a little  into  his 
business. 

I was  offered  the  position  of  admin- 


istrator of  his  affairs,  but  I was  leading 
a company  of  Saints  to  Zion,  and  could 
not  stop  to  attend  to  his  temporal  busi- 
ness.  Strangers  settled  his  affairs  and 
took  possession  of  his  property.  His 
relatives  obtained  nothing  from  his  effects 
but  a few  trifling  mementos. 

I left  this  place  and  crossed  into 
Illinois  on  the  13th  of  December,  and 
arrived  at  Rochester  on  the  19th,  and, 
getting  information  of  the  severe  perse- 
cutions of  the  Saints  in  Missouri,  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  Church  at  that 
time,  we  concluded  to  stop  at  Rochester 
and  spend  the  winter. 

Thus  ended  my  journey  of  two  months 
and  sixteen  days,  leading  the  Fox  Island 
Saints  to  the  west,  through  all  the  perils 
of  a journey  of  nearly  two  thousand 
miles,  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  great 
severity  of  weather. 

I took  my  family  in  the  spring  and 
removed  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  I 
could  mingle  with  my  brethren,  and  I 
felt  to  praise  God  for  His  protecting  care 
over  me  and  mv  family  in  all  our 
afflictions. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


THE  TEMPLE  RUINS  OF  TIAHUANACO. 

A STUDY  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY,  PHILOLOGY , AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

BY  LEO  HAEFELI. 


I. 

THE  PARTHENON. 

“The  Parthenon  of  the  human  race,” 
by  this  name  the  famous  Austrian  astron- 
omer and  seismologist  Dr.  Rudolph 
Falb  calls  the  celebrated  temple-gate  of 
Tiahuanaco  in  Bolivia,  the  most  marvel- 
ous and  ancient  monument  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  American  continent.  Dur- 
ing his  two  years  of  ethnological  and 
philological  researches  in  South  Amer- 
ica, this  temple-gate  was  for  the  illustri- 
ous savant  at  once  the  point  of  depar- 
ture and  the  focus  of  a series  of  most  in- 
teresting scientific  discoveries,  and  led 
him  lrom  his  former  physiological  pur- 
suits on  to  the  domain  of  mythology  and 
philology,  in  which  sacred  realm  of 
4 


thought  he  threatens  to  achieve  a radical 
revolution  of  existing  views  and  to  erect 
a totally  new  edifice.  We  will  mention, 
in  passing,  that  he  is  eminently  compe- 
tent for  such  a proceeding,  thanks  to  his 
previous  extensive  studies  of  languages 
and  language. 

While  comparing  the  so-called  ancient 
languages  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
with  the  American  idioms,  Dr.  Falb  ar- 
rived at  the  well-founded  conviction 
that  the  lingual  roots  extant  in  the  differ- 
ent languages  often  require  only  slight 
changes  and  alterations  in  order  to  pass 
from  the  one  into  the  other,  and  he  very 
soon  found  also  that  these  changes  and 
mutations  are  subject  to  many  mutable 
laws,  laws  which  nearly  correspond  with 
the  phonetic  progressions  of  the  Arabic 
and  Indo-European  grammars.  With 
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the  application  of  those  laws  it  became 
evident  for  our  illustrious  linguist,  that 
indeed  all  languages  are  most  intimately 
related  to  one  another,  that  their  appar- 
ent diversity  of  to-day  is  only  the  result 
of  slow  changes  of  the  radical  words, 
changes  which  took  place  gradually  long 
after  the  tribes  who  formerly  used  to 
dwell  together,  had  separated  and  de- 
parted for  different  regions  (“Tower  of 
Babel”). 

These  changes  of  sound,  by  the  way, 
had  been  long  since  established,  mostly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  illustrious  German 
philologists,  Grimm,  Bopp,  and  others. 
F.  A.  March,  in  his  “Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,”  gives  a list  of  the  twenty- 
eight  mutations  of  sound  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  development  of  the 
vigorous  vernacular  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Isles.  (Assimilation, 
Apothesis,  Ecthlipsis,  Epenthesis,  Syn- 
aloepha.  etc  ) 

With  the  aid  of  these  minute  but  un- 
erring “molecular?  movements”  in  lan- 
guage, Dr.  Falb  endeavors  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  bond  of  tongues — i.  e. — the 
original  forms  of  the  various  radical 
words,  and  to  demonstrate  their  mutual 
relationship  and  inter  - independence. 
This  re-established  primitive  language, 
the  mother  of  our  living  tongues,  idioms, 
and  dialects,  Dr.  Falb  calls  the  anti- 
phonic,  because  the  reversion  of  words 
plays  a very  great  part  in  it. 

Moreover,  he  asserts  that  the  memory 
of  the  nations  has  not  yet  lost  all  ves- 
tiges and  traces  of  their  former  union, 
of  the  former  common  abode  of  the  hu- 
man family  on  the  plateaus  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia— an  unassailable  result  of  Dr. 
Falb’s  historical  researches,  substantiated 
by  most  irrefutable  scientific  evidences — - 
but  that  the  remembrance  of  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  various  tribes  and 
races  lives  more  or  less  consciously  in 
most  of  them,  and  is  evinced  in  their 
rites  and  religious  worships. 

This  general  statement  Dr.  Falb  spec- 
ifies with  a careful  application  to  the 
worship  of  Athene , the  protecting  deity 
of  the  city  of  Pericles,  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  centre  of  antiquity,  as  it 
reaches  so  magnificent  an  expression 
in  the  Parthenon,  the  accomplished 
temple  of  Pallas,  the  most  sublime  relic 
of  antique  art  and  culture. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  told  by 


Egyptian  priests  that  the  Athens  which 
they  were  then  inhabiting  was  their 
second  home,  that  there  had  existed 
another  Athens  and  another  home  of  the 
Hellenians  far  remote  from  the  present 
Greece,  as  was  stated  by  documents  in 
the  archives  of  the  Egyptian  temples, 
seemed  to  preserve  a direct  remembrance 
of  such  a primitive  pre-existence  in  some 
rites  of  the  worship  of  the  national  god- 
dess Pallas  Athene.  This  remembrance 
concentrated  itself  in  the  erection  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Athene,  and  seems  to  have  brought  her 
virginity  into  prominence  (the  Greek 
“ parthenos  ” — virgin).  This  special 
veneration  of  virginity,  however,  seems 
rather  out  of  place  among  a people  that 
was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  pleasure 
under  an  ever-unclouded  sky,  which  took 
life  only  from  its  gayest  and  serenest 
aspects,  and  whose  gods  and  heroes,  the 
models  and  patterns  of  the  Athenian 
people,  were  distinguished  by  nothing 
less  than  by  virginity  and  chastity. 

This  name,  parthenon,  must  rather  be 
taken  as  an  old  heirloom  from  a time  and 
age  when  it  designated  less  chaste  vir- 
ginity than  the  lovely  girlhood  or  still 
more  the  charm  and  fascination  of  the 
female  sex  in  general.  For,  if  we  ana- 
lyze and  decompose  the  word  philo- 
logically,  we  obtain  the  two  roots  par 
and  then.  The  root  par  as  reduced  by 
Falb’s  language-key  to  the  word  huara , 
was  a primitive  word  and  became  the 
point  of  departure  for  all  words  denot- 
ing “issue,”  “origin,”  or  “light.” 
This  word  huara  hardens  under  gutteral 
aspiration  into  the  Greek  Kure , which 
was  one  of  the  innumerable  attributes  of 
Athene.  After  it  is  proved  that  Athene 
signifies  as  much  as  “morning-dawn,” 
there  follows  at  once  a marvelous  con- 
neclion  between  this  mythological  idiom 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  dialect  which  the 
Aymara  Indians  speak  to  this  day  on  the 
highlands  of  Bolivia,  where  “morning- 
dawn”  is  called  huara-huara.  The 
second  root  of  partlienon  is  then , which, 
being  the  stem  and  root  of  Athene, 
appears  as  identical  with  zin , sin,  schin, 
schein , schoen.  With  the  language-key 
we  can  reduce  this  root  to  the  word  zi- 
huara , signifying  “child  of  the  sun” 
and  hereby  alluding  in  unmistakable 
clearness  to  the  mythical  origin  of 
Minerva  (the  Italic  for  Pallas  Athene) 
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out  of  the  head  of  her  father  Jupiter,  who, 
himself,  was  nothing  else  than  the  “ Bull- 
God”  or  “Sun.”  Even  out  of  zi-huana 
springs  afterwards  the  word  suna,  which 
signified  with  the  ancient  South  Ameri- 
can race  of  the  Bochicas  “moon”  and 
“month,’’  while  with  the  Aryan  (Indo- 
Europeans)  designates  “sun;”  as  in 
primitive  times  the  orb  of  day  and  the 
mild  goddess  of  the  night  shared  the 
same  name. 

As  mentioned  before,  in  the  ancient 
times,  parthenos  did  not  denominate  the 
conception  of  “virginity,”  but  femin- 
inity in  general.  Just  the  same  of  the 
expression  zi-huana,  which  in  the  form 
suna  is  used  to  designate  the  “sunny  ” 
loveliness  of  woman.  Hence  it  is  easily 
explained  why  the  reversion,  or  the 
antiphonic  form,  ox  suna- anus  designates 
in  Latin  an  “old  woman’’  (as  the  odious 
reverse  of  youthful  loveliness  of  the 
female)  and  annus  “the  year”  with  re- 
gard to  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  sun, 
apparent  to  the  primitive  sky-gazers. 

The  word  huan{a ) which  is  only  a 
variation  of  the  huara  (by  what  was 
called  bv  Grimm,  Lautverschiebung , 
“shifting”  of  one  liquid  to  another,) 
takes  under  labial  hardening  of  the 
aspirate  the  form  pan.  This  philosophi- 
cal connection  is  plainly  indicated  in 
the  Greek  worship  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenean  festivals,  the  greatest  of 
which  recurred  every  five  years,  because 
the  root  pan  is  at  the  same  time  the  root 
of  “ hand,”  which  is  a decided  relation 
to  the  number  five  (Sanscrit  pankan, 
Greek pente,  Latin  quinque , Gothic  fimb, 
Old  Saxon  fif,  Swedish  fem,  Old  Norse 
fimm,  German  funf)  by  reference  to  the 
number  of  fingers.  From  the  same  root 
we  have  the  Sanscrit  pani , Latin  manus, 
French  main,  Italian  mano,  the  English 
and  German  hand , which,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  corresponds  with  the 
German  numeral  funf,  which  is  simply 
the  contraction  of  the  anti  phonic  fun- 
nuf- — just  as  we  have  twice  five  fingers, 
arranged  in  opposite  directions.  This 
latter  sound  fun-nuf  resolves  itself  into 
the  Aymara  word  huan  nauh,  which  lat- 
ter is  identical  with  tia-huan-aco,  the 
mystical  name  of  the  venerable  temple 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Bolivians. 

Out  of  the  word  zi-huano  sprang  with 
obduration  of  the  2 sound  into  a t not 
only  the  word  divina,  but  also  Diana, 


whose  antiphony,  or  reversion,  Atiaid 
was  the  name  of  the  Persian  Goddess  of 
Love  and  assumed  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  the  form  Neit,  which  is  nearly 
kindred  to  the  English  “night,”  as  all 
these  female  deities  represented  the 
moon,  the  magic  Queen  of  the  night. 
This  is  also  seen  if  we  take  the  word  zi- 
huan,  which  we  saw  concentrated  into 
sun,  in  its  antiphonic  form  nauhiz, 
which  is  concentrated  into  the  Latin 
word  nox  (gen.  noctis, ) German  nacht , 
signifying  the  direct  reverse  of  sun,  and 
thereby  furnishing  another  beautiful 
instance  of  the  marvelous  working  system 
of  the  antiphonic  language,  in  which  the 
reversion  of  a word  always  designates 
the  reverse  conception. 

It  does  not  invalidate  our  thesis  that 
Diana  and  Athene  were  two  distinct 
female  deities  in  the  Greek  mythology 
with  very  different  attributes;  for  all 
female  deities  of  this  kind  have  once 
originated  from  one  and  the  same  primi- 
tive deity,  just  as  the  blue  ray  and  the 
the  orange,  and  the  violet  and  the  green, 
the  red,  the  indigo  and  the  yellow  rays 
are  simply  refractions  of  the  one  and  the 
same  pure,  colorless  beam  of  celestial 
luminosity. 


II. 

TIAHUANACO. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  word partheuon 
there  appeared  three  roots  compounded, 
all  three  of  which  signify  “child,”  i.  e. 
“origin,”  “generation  of  mankind.” 
They  are : 

1.  The  verbal  stem  par,  from  the 
Aymara  huara,  from  which  we  derive 
Kure  (the  Greek  for  “girl”  or  “ ori- 
gin,”) the  Hebrew  bara,  “to  create,” 
(the  much-disputed  verb  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis),  the  German  gebocren, 
(“to  bear”)  the  Latin  parere,  partus, 
etc, 

2.  The  word  zi  or  (si,  which  we 
meet  in  the  modern  Chinese  as  Tsi, 
where  it  signifies  “ child.” 

3.  Huana,  out  of  which  originated 
the  Semitic  ben,  (“son”)  the  Quichua 
huaina,  (“  young”),  and  the  Indo- Aryan 
root  gen,  in  the  Latin  genus,  the  Greek 
genos,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  juvenis, 
German  jung,  English  young. 
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Hence  we  are  justified  in  considering 
the  Parthenon  of  Athens  as  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  monuments  of  the  ori- 
gin of  man  and  his  language.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  the  priceless  treasure 
shrine  of  unsurpassed  sculpture  and 
architecture  and  the  embodiment  of  a 
recollection  of  a time  and  era  of  the 
most  gigantic  natural  convulsions,  of  an 
epoch  in  which  the  heavens  seemed 
about  to  destroy  the  earth.  The  incom- 
parable metopes  of  the  Parthenon — 
“saved”  by  Lord  Elgin  — presented 
those  magnificent  relief  delineations  of 
the  mythical  combat  of  the  giants.  And 
the  afore-mentioned  struggle  between 
the  celestial  dominions  and  the  terres- 
trial powers  can  quite  naturally  be  con- 
ceived as  an  anthropomorphized  “ battle 
of  Titans,”  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  to 
storm  the  cloud  fastnesses  of  the  deities 
of  the  welkin. 

To  this  points  likewise  the  singular 
agreement  in  the  traditions  of  all  the 
various  tribes  and  races:  that  the  ante- 
diluvian inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  a 
generation  of  giants.  The  fact  of  such 
a concordant  mention  of  giants  of  old 
times  in  all  legends,  myths,  and  sagas, 
of  the  Scandinavian  North  and  the  Attic 
South,  the  Peruvian  West  and  the  Gan- 
getic  East,  cannot  be  volatilized  away  by 
any  theory,  however  sophistical ; neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  there  must  have 
been  the  stubborn  fact  of  such  existence 
as  a substratum  of  the  folklore.  Homer’s 
and  Hesiod’s  Titans  might  have  had 
more  than  a poetical  existence,  as  much 
as  those  antideluvians  of  which  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  in  Genesis  vi.  4: 
“There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those 
days  and  also  after  that  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men 
and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown.”  There  now,  on  the 
vast  frigid  and  arid  plateau  of  Brazil, 
about  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  between  the  lakes  Titicaca  andAulla- 
gas,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  a region 
which  may  most  aptly  be  called  the 
Thibet  of  the  new  world — lies  that  mar- 
velous ancient  city  of  ruins — Tiahuanaco. 
A dense  confusion  of  bewildering  laby- 
rinthian  ruins  captivates  our  eyes ; erect 
giant  blocks  of  gray  trachite,  black  bas- 
alts, or  red  sandstone  often  decked  with 
the  most  elaborate  work  of  the  artistic 


chisel;  enormous  monolithic  horizontal 
plates,  measuring  13  feet  square;  broken 
flights  of  spacious  stone  steps  ; disrupted 
walls  of  royal  palaces  and  sacred  tem- 
ples ; mighty  terraces  like  to  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Semiramis;  groved  stone  pil- 
lars; massive  pilasters;  tastefully  orna- 
mented niches;  monolithic  gates,  with 
bas-relief  friezes  of  neatest  design  and 
most  skilful  execution — all  these  disjectra 
membra  are  here,  stone  upon  stone,  ruin 
upon  ruin,  scattered  broadcast  over  an 
English  square  mile  of  ground,  amazing 
architectural  and  sculptural  remains  of 
pre-Incasian  times. 

“The  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,” — writes 
the  well-known  archaeologist,  Squier — 
“are  declared  by  all  investigators  and 
explorers  of  American  antiquities  to  be 
the  most  interesting  and  important,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  enigmatic  of 
all  extant  on  the  continent.  They  have 
aroused  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  the  earliest  and  latest  travelers,  most 
of  whom  have,  after  fruitless  endeavors 
to  fathom  the  mystery  of  their  origin, 
contented  themselves  with  according  to 
them  an  antiquity  far  remote  beyond 
that  of  the  American  monuments  and 
considering  them  as  the  whole  vestiges 
and  relics  of  a culture  which  had  already 
disappeared  when  that  of  the  Incas  com- 
menced. Singular,  but  perfect  in  type 
and  harmonious  in  style,  they  appear  to 
be  the  creation  of  a people  that  possessed 
a complete  mastery  over  the  secrets  of 
architecture,  that  knew  no  infancy,  had 
passed  through  no  convulsionary  process 
of  gradual  growth,  and  of  which  there 
are  no  equals.  Tradition  which  mumbles 
more  or  less  understanding^  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  many  other  American 
monuments,  remains  obstinately  mute 
with  regard  to  these  relics.  The  aston- 
ished Indians  told  the  first  Spanish  con- 
quistadori  that  these  structures  existed 
before  the  sun  shone  in  the  sky,  that  they 
were  reared  by  giants,  or  were  the  relics 
of  a godless  race  whom  an  angry  deity 
transformed  into  stone  because  they  re- 
fused hospitalitv  to  His  vicegerent  and 
messenger.”  (We  will  remind  the  class- 
ical reader  of  the  cyclopian  structures  of 
Mykene  and  Tiryns  in  ancient  Hellas.) 

Of  all  the  abundance  of  these  wonder- 
ful ruins  and  piles  of  ruins  the  most  mar- 
velous is  the  great  monolithic  temple- 
gate,  originally  upright,  but  now  a little 
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inclined  to  one  side,  fractured  into  two 
unlike  parts,  so  that  the  right  pillar  is 
split  up  to  the  top,  leaning  with  its  pos- 
terior side  in  a slanting  direction  towards 
the  facade  of  the  other  fragment.  By 
this  fracture  the  once  geometrically  rec- 
tangular sides  of  the  gate’s  aperture  have 
lost  their  original  parallel  direction. 

We  will  picture  to  ourselves  a regularly 
chiseled,  immense  trachite  block  of  13 
feet  5 inches  in  length,  7 feet  2 inches 
visible  height  above  the  ground  and  18 
inches  thickness.  The  centre  of  this 
rock  is  pierced  by  a gate  aperture  4 feet 
6 inches  high  and  2 feet  9 inches  wide. 
The  transversal  front  surface  is  covered 
in  its  full  width  with  four  tiers  of  sculp- 
ture in  bas-relief,  which  betray  great 
similarity  with  certain  Egyptian  art  pro- 
ductions. Immediately  above  the  gate 
orifice  and  framed  in  with  fanciful  zigzag 
ornamentation  of  heads  and  small  figures, 
there  is  conspicuous  a large  grotesque 
central  figure  (32  in.  by  21  jf,)  worked 
out  in  haul  relief , on  to  whose  angular 
head  has  been  added  a rectilinear  body 
with  two  small  dice-shaped  extremities, 
instead  of  the  feet.  Three  of  the  above- 
mentioned  rows  of  sculptures  are  divided 
into  small  quadrangular  compartments 
(about  8 in.  square,)  which  are  filled 
with  queer  and  quaint  figures  having 
winged  human  bodies  and  crowned 
heads  of  men  or  condors,  half  kneeling 
or  running — a strange  similarity  with  the 
ancient  Persian  sculptures.  All  these 
sculptures  are  executed  with  an  admirable 
ease  in  the  application  of  the  “ Hogar- 
thian  line  of  beauty”  and  with  firm 
plastic  decision.  The  only  visible  hand 
of  each  figure  carries  a sceptre,  like  the 
central  figure,  up  towards  which  they  all 
seem  to  lift  their  curious  heads  as  in  ado- 
ration and  worship. 

Squier,  as  well  as  Falb,  considers  the 
gate  whose  pediment  is  already  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  sandy  soil,  with  its  artis- 
tic workmanship  on  the  beautifully 
polished  fracade  and  reverse,  to  be  the 
relic  of  a temple;  besides  this  one  monu- 
ment, the  expert  antiquarians  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct  ideally  other  monu- 
mental edifices  of  a public  character  and 
sacerdotal  purpose  out  of  the  chaotic 
pile  of  masonry:  such  as  a palace,  a 
court  of  justice,  a sanctuary,  an  astrono- 
mical observatory,  and  other  buildings 


illustrative  of  the  relatively  advanced 
culture  of  the  long-forgotten  builders. 

We  shall  next  occupy  ourselves  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions and  allegorical  sculptures  of 
the  temple  gate,  which  shed  a valuable 
light  on  some  of  the  most  important 
points  of  archaeology  and  mythology,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  lan- 
guage. 


III. 

THE  ALLEGORIES  OF  THE  ARCH. 

About  the  allegorical  and  symbolical 
sculptures  of  the  temple  gate,  Dr.  Falb 
speaks  as  follows,  in  a Spanish  essay, 
published  in  La  Paz  (Bolivia)  : 

“ This  monumental  gate-arch  of  Tia- 
huanaco,  with  its  ancient  sculpture,  was 
for  me  not  only  the  seal  of  positive  his- 
tory which  confirmed  and  verified  my 
previous  scientific  researches,  but  also  a 
new  star  which  showed  me  a path — 
hitherto  untrod,  but  no  less  safe  and  sure 
— through  the  labyrinth  of  pre*Incasian 
history,  or  rather  through  an  epoch 
which  is  nowadays  usually  called  the 
‘ pre-historic.  ’ In  Tiahuanaco  one  ob- 
serves the  ruins  of  an  ancient  culture, 
which  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.  But  what 
stimulates  the  scientific  and  thinking 
traver  the  most,  what  fills  him  at  once 
with  surprise  and  amazement  by  recalling 
in  him  the  immediate  impression  of  a 
grand  mystery  of  antiquity,  are  the  hier- 
oglyphics  which  are  engraved  in  the 
temple-gate  arch,  with  a diligence  and 
an  artistic  skill  reminding  one  of  the 
most  splendid  times  of  the  civilization 
of  Babylon  and  Ninevah. 

“In  these  figures  two  things  are  to  be 
distinguished  — the  principal  allegory 
and  the  subsidiary  design,  which  one, 
on  the  first  aspect,  might  perhaps  only 
consider  as  symmetrical  ornamentation. 
As  such  all  my  predecessors  seem  to  have 
considered  them,  as  none  of  them  men- 
tions in  the  least  the  highly  important 
fact  that  we  have  here  an  inscription. 
This  oversight  has  even  been  so  general 
that  none  of  the  reproductions  of  the 
gate  published  up  to  this  day  shows  the 
slightest  trace  thereof. 

“The  allegory  in  the  center  of  the 
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arch  represents  the  figure  of  a man  as 
God,  who  holds  in  his  two  hands  a sign 
or  symbol,  which  I recognize  at  once  as 
the  allegory  of  lightning.  From  the 
god’s  eyes  drop  tears,  and  his  head  is 
surrounded  by  rays,  not  beams  of  light, 
but  the  streaks  of  lightning  and  signs  of 
rain.  All  the  ornaments  of  his  vesture 
form  the  sign  of  the  lightning;  even  the 
very  form  of  his  face  is  not  round,  but 
has  the  shape  of  a water  vessel.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  figure  one  sees  dis- 
tinctly a ship,  and  a similar  sign  we  can 
also  distinguish  in  the  middle  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  below  his  feet. 

“In  this  figure  I had — on  the  basis  of 
my  previous  philological  studies — recog- 
nized not  only  the  ancient  god  of  vul- 
canism,  con  (pron.  kohn),  who  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Indians  of  the  empire  of 
the  Incas,  but  the  prototype  and  pattern 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  (‘the  thundering 
Jove,’)  and  Jupiter  Pluvius,  (‘the  rain- 
ing Jove,’)  as  well  as  of  the  Homeric 
Zeus  Katai bates,  ‘brandishing  his  thun- 
derbolts.’ Yea,  I venture  to  affirm  with 
full  consciousness,  that  Baal,  Melkarth, 
Moloch,  Aschera,  Astarte,  and  all  the 
dire  and  terrible  deities  of  Phoenician 
and  Assyrian  antiquity,  find  their  origin 
and  root  in  this  figure,  in  which  I un- 
mask ‘Hermes  Trismegistos,’  as  I am 
able  to  prove  with  most  conclusive  sci- 
entific evidences. 

“ Hereby  I confound  purposely  man 
and  woman,  as  in  our  allegorical  figure 
the  mystic  compound  of  a man-wife 
(a  mythological  hermaphrodite)  has 
found  the  most  acute  and  significant  ex- 
pression. 

“But  not  only  this  central  figure,  but 
also  all  the  other  statues  which  we  find 
in  Tiahuanaco,  show  human  or  at  least 
anthropoid  beings,  whose  eyes  are  shed- 
ding tears,  and  whose  caps  and  other 
headgears  are  profusely  decked  with  the 
representation  of  vessels.  Even  the  very 
heads  carried  by  the  ships  on  their  prows 
are  represented  as  weeping.  Hence, 
rain,  wherever  we  look,  water  in  all  dir- 
ections, and  ships  in  all  positions.” 

And  just  as  Falb  considers  the  large 
central  figure  to  be  con  (par  excellence) 
he  sees  in  the  subordinate  figures  those 
half-kneeling  or  running  personages  in 
the  frieze  compartments,  inferior  cons , 
the  deities  of  the  various  winds  (similar 


to  Homer’s  Aiolos  and  his  sons.)  Thus 
we  obtain  by  the  concurrence  and  coin- 
cidence of  the  various  sounding,  winds 
from  the  different  directions  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  primary  con,  (i-  e.  a great 
con),  what  the  Chinese  express  by 
Taikoon.  If  we  combine  the  Chinese 
adjectival  stem  Tai  (great)  with  the  old 
Semitic  substantive  stem  con  (Lord),  we 
abtain  “great  Lord,”  just  as  the  Taikoon 
was  one  of  the  dual  autocrats  of  Japan. 
But  according  to  Dr.  Falb’s  language- 
key  Taicon  is  identical  with  Taiphun , 
i.  e.,  Typhoon,  (as  we  often  find  in  the 
migration  of  roots  from  one  language  to 
another,  the  gutteral  k,  c,  or  g,  changed 
into  the  labial  p,  b,  or  f,  as  e.  g.  the 
Greek  hippos  and  the  Latin  equus  for 
“horse,”  the  Greek  liepomai  and  the 
Latin  sequor  for  “follow,”  etc-)  It  is 
evident  that  the  typhoon  is  created  by 
the  confluence  of  winds  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  typhoon  is  therefore  “the 
great  wind ; ” for  Eoehn  is  the  destruc- 
tive wind,  not  only  in  Switzerland, 
which  country  the  simoom  of  the  Afri- 
can Sahara  visits  after  its  passage  through 
the  Apennine  peninsula  as  sirocco  ; but  we 
find  the  same  root  in  Greece,  where  it 
reappears  in  the  slightly  changed  form  of 
phone,  and  with  the  different  significa- 
tion of  “sound,”  “language,”  which, 
however,  is  easily  reduced  to  “breath,” 
and  thus  leads  in  a natural  transition  to 
“wind.” 


IV. 

TAIPHOON. 

Even  the  Chinese  call  the  wind  fun 
(nearly  related  to  the  Greek  phone  and 
the  Swiss  foehn),  and  that,  in  this  lan- 
guage also,  language  is  considered  as 
being  in  affinity  with  wind  through  the 
intermediate  link  of  “breath,”  is  proven 
by  the  Chinese  word  for  “word,”  which 
is  linn,  a very  common  instance  of  the 
replacing  of  the  labial  aspirate  ph  or  f 
by  the  simple  subtonic  aspirate  h. 

Now  “ typhoon  ” was  with  the  ancients 
the  evil  principle,  the  arch-enemy.  Long 
before  this,  Mr.  Falb  had  expressed  the 
hypothesis  that  the  myths,  legends  and 
beliefs  in  a devil  had  originated  from  the 
whirlwind.  In  passing  we  will  simply 
give  the  landmarks  of  the  English  devil 
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from  the  Greek  diabolos  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  deofl,  German  teufel , cor- 
responding with  the  French  diab/e , the 
Italian  diavolo,  etc. 

If  we  investigate  the  word  “ whirl- 
wind ” in  some  of  the  most  distant 
idioms  of  mankind,  we  find  that  hy- 
pothesis verified  with  marvelous  accuracy. 
But  Dr.  Falb  received  the  most  glorious 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  his 
supposition  when  he  learned  that  in  the 
Quichua  language  as  well  as  in  the 
ancient  Aymara  the  “devil”  is  called 
sitpaia — a word  surprisingly  akin  to  the 
Arabic  supai,  signifying  “ whirlwind.” 

In  a similar  chain  of  reasoning  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  Gaelic  the 
words  for  “whirlwind  ” are  t aft  it,  saitu, 
which  lead  us  back  to  teufel  and  devil, 
and  to  sat,  the  Egyptian  equivalent  to 
typhoon. 

To  make  out  of  the  word  supai  the 
word  taftu  or  devil  the  following  con- 
ditions must  be  fulfilled. 

First,  the  vowels  must  be  neglected. 
Now  this  is  a thing  ol  general  occurrence 
in  the  Semitic  languages,  in  which  the 
vowels  have  originally  no  representative 
signs  in  writing,  as  we  find  in  modern. 
Arabic  and  Turk  the  forms  Mahmoud, 
Mahomed,  Mohamed,  Mehemet , etc.,  all 
changes  on  the  same  consonantal  stem 
Mhmd.  Secondly,  the  consonant  s must 
change  into  t,  p into  /.  This  takes 
place  in  all  languages  from  the  one  to 
another,  and  even  with  different  provin- 
cial dialects  of  the  same  original  lan- 
guage, according  to  Grimm’s  law  of 
precession  of  sounds  (aspirate — media — 
tenuis).  As  instances  we  mention  the 
English  water,  which  is  in  the  High 
German  wasser\  the  Greek  glotta  ( tongue) 
which  we  find  as  often  as  glossa. 

1 hirdly,  there  is  an  i which  had  to  be 
assimilated  into  a l ; a process  which  is 
very  common  especially  with  the  Italians, 
which  call  the  French  place  and  Spanish 
plaza:  piazza  ; the  Latin  planta : pianta, 
etc.  Something  similar  we  find  even  in 
the  Chinese.  If  we  go  back  a step  or 
two  and  recollect  the  Greek  word  daimon 
(the  root  of  the  English  “demon,”) 
Latin  daemon  and  try  to  .derive  it  from 
Taifon  (typhoon,)  we  have  simply  to  re- 
solve the  equation  of  the  syllables  fon - 
mon.  Here  now  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
marvelous  confirmation  of  this  equation, 
if  we  reach  backward  and  pulldown  our 


fun-cun  lord.  Then  we  obtain  similarly 
lord-man-mon,  so  that  daimon  means  the 
“great  lord,”  as  well  as  taifon.  We  men- 
tion this,  because  it  is  again  an  instance 
to  show  how  the  language  key  was  fash- 
ioned. To  derive  the  syllables  mun  and 
fun,  in  obedience  to  physiological  sound- 
laws  from  a common  root,  we  must  re- 
duce them  to  our  familiar  Aymara  stem 
huan.  Through  aphaeresis  of  the  slight 
aspiration  h we  obtain  u an,  of  which 
we  easily  get — with  the  very  usual  con- 
founding of  u with  v — van,  and  out  of 
this  with  intensifying  oi  the  aspirate  v 
the  explosive  word  f {fan:  German, 

fcecher,  verb  fachen.)  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  v consonant  the  vowel  re- 
ceives a different  colorit,  and  we  have 
the  Foehnwind.  If  in  the  pronunciation 
of  van  the  sibilant  is  suppressed,  we  ob- 
tain wan,  which,  in  its  turn,  shifts  easily 
into  man,  and  this  into  mun 

Wan,  however,  passes  with  a stronger 
pressure  of  the  lips  and  an  exertion  of 
the  palate  into  can,  and  this  into  pan. 
Thus  originated  the  Greek  deity  which 
finds  indeed  his  symbol  in  the  pan  whis- 
tle, and  thus  allegorically  represents 
breath,  wind,  and,  finally,  language 
itself. 

In  such  a manner  originated  the  rule 
by  which  each  and  every  sound  can  be 
traced  back  to  its  original  form.  Hence 
the  deity  which  we  see  represented  in 
the  arch-monument  of  Tiahuanaco,  is 
identical  with  the  “great  Pan,”  who 
represents  at  once  the  universe  or  the 
great  revolution — i.  e.,  rotation,  circular 
course. 

Herewith  is  also  explained  that  huan 
signifies  on  the  one  hand  whirlwind,  on 
the  other  circulation,  the  return  to  the 
point  of  departure.  We  learn  also,  how 
the  sun  came  to  be  named  haan  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  on  in  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
This  concatenation  of  verbal  evidence 
is  confirmed  by  another  Egyptian  word 
for  “sun,”  i.  e.,  ra  (the  root  of  the  He- 
braized Pharaoh  for  the  Phrah,  “son  of 
the  sun.”)  This  ra  is  indeed  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  return,  what  we  see  evi- 
denced in  the  Latin  prefix  re,  (re-volve, 
re- turn,  respond,  etc.)  This  primitive 
root  re  has  been  the  prolific  origin  of 
many  significant  words  in  the  Indo-Ar- 
yan  family  of  languages : the  Latin  rota 
and  the  German  rad  for  “wheel,”  as  the 
revolving  thing;  then  again  the  German 
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rath  (counsel),  the  revolution  in  the 
brain,  corresponding  to  which  we  have 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  raeden  (to  coun- 
sel); the  noun  raedels  (riddle) ; Swed- 
ish radelse;  German  rozthsel,  rceden; 
Latin  ratio  for  “mode,”  “fashion,”  (as 
preserved  in  the  modern  English  kind- 
red;)  and  the  German  reden  for 
“speak,”  related  to  the  English  “to 
read.” 


V. 

THE  DELUGE. 

In  our  last  article  we  have  seen  an  in- 
stance of  the  mystic  connection  of  lan- 
guage and  thought,  and  the  highly 
metaphorical  processes  of  the  shifting 
from  concrete  perceptions  to  abstract 
conceptions.  By  the  affinity  of  the  re- 
volving wheel  with  the  revolving  brain, 
rotary  motion  and  thought  production, 
we  have  learned  how  the  science  of  lan- 
guage goes  always  parallel  with  mythol- 
ogy and  natural  phenomena. 

Mr.  Falb  is,  to-day,  perfectly  able  to 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  this  phi- 
lological symbolism  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  not  only  with  the  peoples 
of  the  old  world — by  the  way  this  term 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Falb’s  discoveries, 
erroneously  applied  to  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere— but  also  here  in  America.  Es- 
pecially in  the  drawings  and  engravings 
on  the  Peruvian  drinking  vessels,  hnacos , 
this  tendency  cornes  to  an  undisguised 
expression.  These  vessels,  which  are 
quite  identical  with  the  so-called  canopos 
of  ancient  Egypt,  deserve  the  greatest 
attention.  With  the  deciphering  of  the 
inscription  of  the  domestic  utensils  of  a 
primitive  civilization  Dr.  Falb  has  been 
decidedly  successful.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  all  these  vessels  (cups,  mugs, 
chalices,  etc.)  are  provided  with  small 
whistles,  brings  the  relation  with  lan- 
guage rather  near,  by  bringing  into  con- 
nection the  conceptions  “drink”  and 
“blow,”  “water”  and  “wind.”  Ap- 
plied to  the  world  of  physical  reality,  we 
would  see  these  conceptions  result  in  a 
“sinking  by  a water-spout.”  Remarka- 
ble is  that  on  the  gate  monument  of  Tia- 
huanaco  the  deluge  is  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  a geyser  eruption,  a feature 
which  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  it- 


self, considering  the  eminently  volcanic 
nature  of  the  South  American  inland 
countries. 

In  a former  paragraph  the  word  Tia- 
huanaco  has  been  dissolved  and  analyzed. 
But  our  marvelous  deluge- monument 
bears  also  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
above  described  allegory.  Out  of  that 
great  event  the  whole  mythological  cult 
of  mankind  has  evolved. 

We  find  it  in  two  versions  in  the 
Chaldean  history.  The  first  is  that  given 
by  the  ancient  historian  Berosus,  from 
the  sacred  books  of  Babylon,  according 
to  which  Xisuthros(Khasisatra),  the  son 
of  Obartes  Elbaratuta,  was  instructed  by 
Cronos  to  build  a vessel  to  escape  the 
universal  destruction  of  mankind  by  a 
deluge. 

By  the  side  of  this  version  we  have 
now  the  original  Chaldeo-Babylonian 
edition  which  the  celebrated  English 
archaeologist  George  Smith  was  the  first 
to  decipher  on  the  cuniform  brick  tab- 
lets exhumed  at  Nineveh  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Here  the  narrative 
of  the  deluge  appears  as  an  episode  in 
the  eleventh  “tablet,”  or  eleventh  chaunt 
of  the  great  epic  of  the  town  of  Uruk. 
The  hero  of  this  poem,  a kind  of  Her- 
cules, Izdhubar  or  Ghirdhubar,  being 
attacked  by  leprosy,  goes,  with  a view  to 
its  cure,  to  consult  the  patriarch  saved 
from  the  deluge,  Khasisatra,  in  the  dis- 
tant land  to  which  the  gods  have  trans- 
ported him,  there  to  enjoy  eternal 
felicity.  He  asks  Khasisatra  the  "secret 
of  the  events  which  led  to  his  obtaining 
the  privilege  of  immortality,  and  thus 
the  patriarch  is  induced  to  relate  the 
cataclysm,  in  terms  corresponding  to 
those  of  Genesis. 

India,  also,  affords  an  account  of  the 
deluge,  and  that  in  three  different  com- 
positions : in  the  religious  work  Cata- 
patha  Brahmana,  the  great  epic  Mahab- 
harata,  and  the  poem  Bhagavata  Purana. 

Among  the  Greeks  we  have  the  legend 
of  the  Thessalian  Deukalion  (son  of 
Prometheus)  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  who 
escaped  iu  a vessel  the  all-destroying  in- 
undation which  Horace  calls  “ grave 
scec ulum  Pyrrhce  nova  monstra  questae ” 
(in  the  2d  ode  of  his  first  book.)  This 
neme  of  Deukalion  betrays  to  Dr.  Falb’s 
keen  ear  a family  trace  of  the  Mexican 
Teokali  (the  stone-mounted  mounds); 
another  similarity  he  finds  between  the 
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woman  Pyrrha  and  Pyrhua,  the  authen- 
ticated title  of  the  first  Peruvian  abor- 
iginal dynasty.  In  the  antiphonic, 
or  primitive  language  (the  “parent 
speech”)  Tiahuanaco  appeared  as  “ Tia- 
huan-nauh”  (the  ultimate  an  inversion 
of  the  penultimate).  Now  it  is  easy  to 
identify  nauh  with  Noah  and  navis 
(Latin),  nans  (Greek)  for  “ship*,”  Swiss 
Nauen,  German  Nachen,  Kahn,  English 
(i.  e.  Indian-American)  canoe , cuna 
(“cradle”)  Kauna  the  Aymara  for 
“egg.”  In  all  these  words  we  see  the 
traditional  emblems  and  symbols  of  the 
deluge. 

We  will  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  R. 
Falb  to  Mr.  Paul  Oeker  in  Cincinnati, 
the  author  of  the  excellent  German 
essays  in  several  New  York  papers,  which 
form  the  substratum  of  these  articles  of 
ours. 

“Thus  we  behold  in  the  human  lan- 
guage an  open  book  in  which  we  can 
read  the  history  of  the  most  remote 
ages,  yea  the  very  prehistory  of  an  era 
hitherto  called  the  prehistoric.  We  see 
our  language  surrounded  with  the  radiant 
nimbus  of  intelligence  and  all  the  magic 
charms  of  harmony — uniting  the  beauti- 
ful with  the  true’  {wahr  in  German).  But 
truth  ( wahrheit , verity)  is  of  more  value 
to  us  than  the  most  seductive  form. 
Wahrheit!  and  wahr  (true)  comes  from 
the  primordial  root-word  huara  which 
designates  the  past,  what  has  been,  the 
war  (Engl,  “was,”  imperf.  of  the  verb 
“to  be.”)  But  the  word  huara  also  ex- 
presses “light.”  And  all  these  terms 
together  form  the  idea  of  truth  ( wahr- 
heit):  i.  e.  “light  on  the  past.”  And 
truth — the  light  which  illuminates  the 
past — is  history.” 

The  real  key,  however,  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  remarkable  monument,  to 
the  origin  of  mankind,  to  the  genesis  and 
development  of  language,  is  furnished  by 
the  above  mentioned  inscription  under 
the  allegory  of  the  gate-arch,  whose  de- 
tailed explanation  Dr.  Falb  has  postponed 
for  the  leisure  time  of  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope. We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the 
human  kind  has  taken  the  remembrance 
ot  its  common  origin  along  with  it  to  all 
the  directions  of  the  earth,  whithersoever 
the  various  tribes  and  races  have  dis- 
persed, carefully  storing  up  and  preserv- 
ing all  the  words  and  symbols.  Mr.  Falb 
5 


will  hereafter  produce  evidence  that  the 
remembrances  of  Tiahuanaco,  even  of  the 
very  sound  of  the  word,  have  spread 
from  Mexico  over  India,  Persia,  and  Eu- 
rope, in  form  apparently  diverging,  but 
essentially  identical.  And  thus,  finally, 
great  national  monuments  of  people,  as 
the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  are  nothing 
more  than  reminiscences  of  the  common 
origin,  reminiscences  without  clear  con- 
sciousness, it  is  true,  but  with  more  or 
less  tenacious  preservation  of  the  tradi- 
onal  form,  however  indistinct  and  unin- 
telligible it  may  have  become. 

Grand  importance,  therefore,  attaches 
to  this  temple-gate  of  Tiahuanaco,  which 
had  nearly  found  its  Lord  Elgin  in  Lord 
Cowley  Stepney,  M.  P.,  with  whom  Dr. 
Falb  met  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  who 
offered  to  have  the  ruins  transported  to 
England  at  his  own  expense — if  Dr. 
Falb  had  succeeded  to  obtain  the  permis- 
sion of  his  Excellency  the  President  of 
Bolivia.  In  a social  hour  the  latter  had 
granted  his  permission  ; but  afterward  he 
unfortunately  revoked  it. 

Thus  the  valuable  monument  remains 
like  the  silent  sphinxes  of  Thebes,  soli- 
tary in  the  sand  of  Tiahuanaco,  unpro- 
tected against  the  deleterious  influences 
of  the  weather  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
evitable danger  that  sooner  or  later  the 
precious  lines  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription will  become  illegible,  or  even 
disappear  entirely. 


Whom  do  Great  Men  Marry? — 
Women  of  course.  But  they  show  the 
same  diversity  of  taste  that  is  seen  in  the 
lower  ranks.  And  on  the  whole  make 
worse  mistakes.  They,  however,  gener- 
ally show  the  same  sense  in  choosing 
wives  that  they  show  in  managing  other 
people’s  affairs,  whether  be  it  good  or 
bad. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  married  a 
peasant  girl.  She  made  an  excellent 
wife  and  a sagacious  empress.  Hum- 
boldt married  a poor  girl  because  he 
loved  her. 

Shakspeare  loved  and  wed  a farmer’s 
daughter. 

Byron  married  Miss  Milbank  to  get 
money  to  pay  his  debts. 

Robert  Burns  married  a farm  girl  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love  while  they  worked 
together  in  the  plow-field. 
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People  arriving  in  the  Territory  to- 
day, when  we  have  so  many  of  the  nec- 
essaries and  comforts  of  life — when  we 
have  our  railroads,  street  cars,  gas  works, 
foundries,  mills  and  manufactories — sel- 
dom stop  to  think  of  the  early  days  of 
these  settlements,  when  these  things  did 
not  exist  here,  nor  of  the  many  trials 
and  difficulties  that  the  early  settlers  had 
to  encounter  in  bringing  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,— many  of  them 
without  a practical  knowledge  of  what 
they  undertook  to  accomplish,  without 
money  or  influence  abroad  that  would 
secure  them  credit,  without  everything, 
in  fact,  except  their  indomitable  will, 
perseverence,  and  faith. 

In  connection  with  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, which  forms  so  important  a factor 
in  the  building  of  cities,  are  the  fac- 
tories, containing  a number  of  machines, 
called  wood-working  machinery,  con- 
sisting of  planing  and  grooving  ma- 
chines, mortice  and  tenanting  machines, 
moulding  and  shaping  machines,  circular, 
fret  and  band  saws,  and  a number  of 
other  useful  machines,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  unknown  to  our  grand- 
fathers, but  without  which  the  whole 
country  could  not  have  taken  such  giant 
strides  the  last  half  century. 

The  first  successful  effort  to  introduce 
this  class  of  manufacture  in  Utah,  was 
by  the  firm  of  Latimer,  Taylor  & Co., 
consisting  of  four  partners:  Thomas 

Latimer,  George  H.  Taylor,  Charles 
Decker,  and  Zenas  Evans.  The  first  two 
were  sash  and  door  makers,  the  last  two 
owned  and  ran  a saw  mill.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1866-7,  when  the  canyons 
were  closed  up,  that  the  owners  of  the 
saw  mill  used  to  sit  around  the  fire  at 
Latimer  & Taylor’s  little  shop  (they — 
Latimer  & Taylor — being  agents  to  sell 
their  lumber).  There  they  would  talk 
about  machines  and  machinery,  and 
study  over  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  same,  that  had  found  its  way  out 
here,  and  wish  that  they  could  raise  the 
money  to  purchase  the  necessary  machin- 
ery to  make  a start  in  that  business. 
They  determined  at  length  to  make  an 
effort  to  borrow  five  thousand  dollars, 
each  one  pledging  himself  and  all  he  was 


worth  as  security.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  as  Latimer  and  Taylor  had 
the  least  of  this  world’s  goods,  they 
should  do  the  borrowing,  and  the  other 
two,  being  worth  more,  could  give  the 
security. 

If  the  national  currency  .had  been 
then  what  it  is  to-day,  the  borrowing 
might  have  been  a very  difficult  task, 
but  as  greenbacks  then  were  worth  only 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  those  who  had 
money  were  not  disposed  to  hoard  it.  In 
a very  short  time  the  five  thousand  dol- 
lars were  raised.  Mayor  Smoot  fur- 
nished three  thousand  at  three  per  cent, 
per  month,  and  the  other  two  thousand 
was  procured  from  various  sources  at  five 
per  cent,  per  month. 

When  we  consider  the  high  prices  of 
everything  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  currency,  and  the  enormous 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  loan,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  task  these  men 
had  undertaken. 

Orders  were  immediately  sent  through 
Fred.  Perris  for  the  necessary  machinery, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1867  it  was  brought 
here  by  ox  teamSj  the  freight  amounting 
to  twenty  cents  per  pound.  A lot  was 
rented  opposite  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Eighth  Ward  Square.  A lumber 
yard  was  started  and  a planing  machine 
set  up,  but  as  yet  they  had  no  power  to 
turn  it.  The  first  effort  to  run  was  made 
with  a small  two- horse  power  rig,  which 
they  hired  for  an  experiment,  to  which 
they  had  attached  eight  mules,  but  after 
turning  the  contrivance  upside  down  a 
few  times,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  never  succeed  in  running 
a four-horse  machine  with  a two-horse 
power.  Learning  that  Mr.  Henry  Din- 
woodey  was  expecting  a four-horse  steam 
engine  from  the  east,  they  negotiated  for 
the  same,  and  on  its  arrival,  had  their 
mill  up,  and  the  machinery  all  in  place, 
so  that  when  the  engine  arrived,  it  was 
but  a few  days  before  everything  was  in 
order,  and  they  blew  the  first  steam 
whistle  that  was  ever  heard  in  the  city. 
Young  people,  who  had  never  heard 
one,  came  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to 
witness  the  novelty. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war.  Many  pre- 
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dieted  that  it  would  be  a failure,  and  the 
idea  that  Latimer  and  Taylor,  who  were 
to  run  it,  would  make  a success  of  it, 
seemed  preposterous,  when  it  was  known 
that  Latimer  was  a potter  by  trade,  and 
Taylor  a calico  engraver.  Though 
neither  of  them  had  any  experience  with 
that  class  of  machinery,  they  started  out 
to  succeed,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  being 
naturally  a machinist,  they  soon  over- 
come the  obstacles  that  inexperience  left 
in  their  way.  Fortunately  for  them  it 
was  a busy  season,  mechanics  scarce, 
and  they  soon  had  all  they  could  do  at 
remunerative  prices.  By  working  early 
and  late,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
lumber  from  the  other  partners,  they,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  season,  had  paid  off 
all  their  interest  and  settled  the  most 
pressing  part  of  their  principal. 

Through  the  winter  they  made  a stock 
of  sash,  doors,  and  flooring,  from  which 
during  the  next  season  they  expected 
to  realize  enough  to  clear  off  their  in- 
debtedness. 

But  they  were  doomed  to  fresh  trials. 
On  the  forenoon  of  the  23d  of  June, 
1868,  their  factory  took  fire,  and  though 
they  were  on  the  premises  at  the  time, 
so  strong  was  the  wind  and  so  combusti- 
ble the  building  and  its  contents,  that 
within  twelve  minutes  the  whole  concern 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  Nothing  was 
saved  ; one  of  the  proprietors  went  home 
without  his  coat  and  the  other  without 
his  hat.  They  were  without  means, 
heavily  in  debt,  and  out  of  business. 

Taylor  here  relates  an  incident  that 
he  is  always  fond  of  telling : One  old 

lady  living  in  one  of  the  outside  wards, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  fire,  came 
down  to  his  house  (walking  ten  blocks) 
and  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged,  as 
he  had  burned  down  in  the  right  time  of 
the  moon.  He  says  he  has  often  heard 
of  the  moon  having  an  influence  over 
planting,  reaping,  and  various  other 
events,  but  never  thought  it  extended 
far  enough  to  cover  his  case  at  that  time. 

It  being  the  most  extensive  fire  that 
had  occured  here  up  to  that  time  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  community, 
which  took  practical  shape  through  the 
efforts  of  Bishop  Thomas  Taylor,  who 
collected  from  the  business  men  of  the 
place,  both  Mormon  and  Gentile,  about 
one  thousand  dollars,  in  sums  of  about 
fifty  dollars,  which  Latimer  & Taylor 


would  not  take  as  a gift,  but  gave  their 
joint  notes  to  pay  as  soon  as  they  were 
able,  without  interest,  all  of  which  they 
paid  within  two  years,  as  far  as  they 
have  any  knowledge.  They  then  bought 
the  burnt  and  damaged  machinery  from 
their  former  partners  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  giving  to  each  a note  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  Latimer  set  to  work 
to  repair  the  damaged  machines,  while 
Taylor  worked  to  support  the  two  fami- 
lies. After  a whole  season  spent  in 
repairs,  they  formed  a new  partnership 
in  1869  with  W.  H Folsom  and  George 
Romney,  starting  a steam  mill  on  Fol- 
som’s lot  on  South  Temple  Street.  W. 
H.  Folsom  was  a leading  architect,  and 
Romney  had  been  for  years  foreman  at 
the  Public  Works.  For  several  years 
previous  to  the  partnership  they,  under 
the  firm  of  Folsom  & Romney,  had  been 
the  leading  contractors  and  builders  in 
the  city.  The  uniting  of  these  four 
practical  hard  working  men  made  a 
strong  team  and  insured  them  success, 
otherwise  the  introduction  of  capital 
and  lumber  from  the  west  about  that 
time  from  the  great  Truckee  companies 
would  have  been  too  much  for  the  old 
company. 

After  a successful  business  of  five 
years,  during  which  this  company  built 
a number  of  our  principal  stores  and 
dwellings,  Mr.  Folsom  sold  out  his  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Francis  Armstrong,  and 
has  since  held  the  position  of  Church 
architect  for  the  Manti  Temple.  The 
company  then  purchased  the  grounds 
where  they  now  are,  put  up  a large  mill, 
and  continued  to  run  under  the  name  of 
Latimer,  Taylor  & Co.  until  the  death 
of  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Latimer,  in 
October,  1881,  when  the  remaining 
partners  purchased  the  interest  of  their 
former  partner  and  changed  the  firm  to 
Taylor,  Romney  & Armstrong. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  com- 
pany to  sustain  home  industries,  and  for 
a long  time  after  the  introduction  of 
foreign  lumber,  they  were  the  only  ones 
keeping  a yard  who  dealt  in  the  home 
made  article,  and  to-day,  in  connection 
with  their  outside  stock,  they  take  the 
entire  proceeds  of  three  home  saw  mills, 
besides  a large  amount  from  several 
others,  and  also  manufacture  many 
things  that  they  could  import  and  make 
more  profit  on.  Thus  the  little  struggling 
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concern  of  sixteen  years  ago  is  to-day 
standing  in  the  front  rank  in  contract- 
ing, building  and  manufacturing.  Their 
lumber  contracts  for  the  present  year  are 
about  four  million  feet,  and  during  the 
building  season  have  had  on  their  pay 
roll  about  sixty  names,  paying  over  one 
thousand  dollars  a week  in  wages.  These 
hands,  with  their  families,  together  with 
the  men  employed  in  the  saw  mill  and 
their  families,  must  aggregate  about  five 
hundred  persons  who  draw  their  support 
from  this  firm.  They  have  also  built  a 
number  of  houses  on  the  instalment  plan, 
taking  legal  interest  on  the  outlay,  for 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
paying  rent  to-day.  The  late 

THOMAS  LATIMER 

was  born  at  Burslam,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land in  1828.  He  served  as  a potter. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
he  was  baptized  into  the  Mormon  Church 
at  about  the  same  time  that  the  “ Eardley 
Brothers”  and  “Croxall  and  Cartwright” 
came  into  the  Church.  They  all  worked 
at  the  same  shop  and  the  latter,  as  is  well 
known,  established  the  pottery  industries 
of  our  Territory,  while  Latimer  branched 
out  into  the  lumber  business  with  Mr. 
George  H.  Taylor. 

Latimer  emigrated  to  St.  Louis  at 
about  the  year  1850,  where  he  stayed  for 
two  years  and  then  journeyed  west  with 
Mr.  Eardley.  They  took  their  violins 
and  tramped  up  to  the  outfitting  point, 
treating  the  settlers  on  the  way  with 
music,  and  taking  up  collections,  by 
which  means  they  obtained  their  outfit 
to  cross  the  plains  to  Utah. 

After  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1852,  Latimer  engaged  in  ditching  and 
adobie  making  for  a season,  after  which 
he  worked  for  Mr.  Samuel  Snyder  selling 
lumber  and  making  sash  and  doors, 
which  business  he  had  learned  since  his 
arrival  in  America.  In  that  day  me- 
chanics were  scarce;  and  he,  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  sash  and  door 
making,  had  all  the  work  he  could  do 
the  year  round,  people  coming  to  him 
from  all  the  neighboring  settlements. 
Thus  commenced  this  branch  of  business 
in  our  city  as  a specialty,  the  history  of 
which  is  briefly  sketched  in  the  fore- 
going. 

Thomas  Latimer  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1881,  after  two  years 


of  illness  in  consumption.  He  was  a 
genial,  sociable,  honest  man  ; his  part- 
ners would  have  trusted  him  with  all  they 
had,  and  by  our  citizens  generally  he 
was  highly  respected. 


GEORGE  H.  TAYLOR 

was  born  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
November  4th,  1829.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a calico  engraver,  and  served 
five  years.  He  sprang  from  old  Ameri- 
can stock,  of  the  strict  Puritanic  order, 
on  his  mother’s  side,  whose  family  names 
were  Osborns  and  Baldwins,  and  from 
the  Dutch  on  his  father’s  side. 

Mr.  Taylor  joined  the  Church  before 
he  was  out  of  his  time,  in  1849.  In  *856 
he  married,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
Elmina  Shepard.  As  this  lady  is  to-day 
one  of  the  principal  representative  women 
of  our  Territory  we  must  presently 
leave  the  industrial  thread  and  devote  to 
her  a brief  sketch. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  his  wife  came  to  this 
Territory  in  1859,  by  ox  team,  landing 
without  a dollar,  on  the  1 6th  of  Septem- 
ber. Three  days  after  his  arrival  in  Salt 
Lake  City  he  went  up  to  the  saw  mill  in 
Big  Cottonwood  to  work  for  Feramorz 
Little,  as  a tail  sawyer.  There  he  worked 
six  weeks  and  got  his  winter’s  provisions, 
when  he  went  down  to  Sugar  House 
Ward  to  spend  the  winter,  during  which 
season  he  hauled  lumber  for  Little  from 
the  mill  to  the  city.  In  the  spring  of 
i860  he  moved  into  the  city  with  his 
family,  and  sought  employ  on  the  Public 
Works.  He  went  into  the  carpenter’s 
shop  of  which  Mr.  George  Romney,  one 
of  his  present  partners,  was  the  “boss.” 
Here  he  worked  six  weeks,  learning  his 
new  trade,  at  a wage  of  $1.50  per  day, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  found 
somebody  to  give  him  $ 2.00 . 

When  Mr.  Taylor  commenced  to  learn 
the  carpentery  business,  he  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  served  his  time 
with  Mr.  Charles  King,  the  well  known 
Salt  Lake  builder.  During  his  engage- 
ment with  King,  covering  a period  of 
two  years,  Taylor  had  a hand  in  build- 
ing some  of  the  first  principal  stores  on 
Main  Street,  such  as  Walker  Brothers’  old 
store,  the  Town  Clock  store,  and  others 
which  at  one  time  gave  prominence  to 
the  merchants’  street. 

In  those  early  days  of  struggle  Mr. 
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Taylor  devoted  his  “overtime”  at  nights 
to  the  engraving  business,  to  which  he 
was  apprenticed,  engraving  on  maple 
wood  for  the  stamping  of  embroidery. 
It  was  Taylor  who  started  this  class  of 
work  in  our  city,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  Mr.  Druce,  who  had 
his  patterns.  After  he  had  left  Mr. 
King  he  went  into  business  for  himself, 
continuing  till  1867,  when  he  joined 
partnership  with  Mr. Latimer,  from  which 
date  the  foregoing  sketches  his  industrial 
career. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  Mr.  Taylor’s 
mission  to  England.  He  left  Salt  Lake 
City  for  that  country  in  1879  t0  preach 
the  gospel.  While  there  he  held  an  im- 
portant position,  being  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  London  Conference,  a 
position  which  in  early  times  ranked  only 
next  to  that  of  the  presidency  of  the 
British  Mission.  He  remained  in  Eng- 
land about  twenty  months  and  returned 
to  Salt  Lake  City  in  October,  1880. 

Closing,  it  may  be  said  in  brief  that 
Mr.  George  H.  Taylor  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  representative  business  men  of 
the  Territory  in  the  industrial  line,  and 
the  extensive,  prosperous  business  which 
has  grown  up  under  himself  and  part- 
ners, of  which  he  is  present  manager, 
gives  proof  of  considerable  enterprise 
and  capacity. 


In  a country  like  Utah,  where  the 
true  status  of  woman  is  so  decidedly 
recognized,  it  is  most  proper  that  our 
Representative  Women  should  be  bio- 
graphically sketched,  equally  with  our 
Representative  Men.  Moreover,  as  will 
be  readily  conceded,  the  sisters  have 
done  their  full  share  in  the  settlement 
of  this  Territory,  and  in  the  formation 
and  culture  of  its  society,  while  their 
heroism,  in  bearing  “the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day”  side  by  side  with  their 
husbands,  has  no  parallel  in  modern 
times. 

Elmina  S.  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Young  Ladies’  Association  of  Utah,  was 
born  in  Otsego  County,  New  York  State, 
September  12th,  1830.  She  also,  like 
her  husband,  came  of  old  American 
stock.  Her  father,  David  S.  Shepard, 
was  a Massachusetts  man  ; her  mother, 
Rozella  Bailey,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  parents  were  strict 


Methodists,  the  father  being  a class 
leader;  and  the  daughter  herself  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  before 
she  became  a Latter-day  Saint.  In  the 
year  1854,  she  went  to  a village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  Rockland 
County,  a few  miles  from  New  York,  to 
teach  school.  There  she  first  heard 
Mormonism;  and  after  fighting  it  as 
long  as  she  could,  till  conviction  brought 
her  to  obedience  of  this  gospel,  she  was 
baptized  on  the  5th  of  July,  1856,  by 
Elder  John  Druce.  In  the  same  year 
she  married  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  then 
been  a member  of  the  Church  about 
seven  years,  and  with  him  came  to  Utah 
in  1859.  All  her  family,  father,  mother, 
one  sister  and  her  son  followed  her  to 
this  country ; but  her  parents  still  re- 
mained Methodists.  Her  mother  was 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  smallpox 
in  this  city. 

Of  Mrs.  Taylor’s  official  capacity  it 
may  be  observed  that,  when  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward  was  or- 
ganized, she  was  chosen  its  secretary; 
and  when  the  societies  were  organized 
into  Stakes  she  was  chosen  first  counselor 
to  President  Mrs  Horn;  and  in  June, 
1880,  she  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Young  Ladies’  Associations  through- 
out the  Territory.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  decid- 
cidedly  a business  woman  and  eminently 
representative  of  the  “Women  of  Mor- 
mondom.” 
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BY  JOHN  LYON. 


Having  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Jinks  the  editor,  to  visit  our  subscribers, 
in  Galloway,  Kirkenbright  and  Dumfries 
Shires,  I forthwith  took  passage  in  a bark 
bound  for  Stranraer.  The  day  was 
warm  and  sultry,  and  the  clouds  lay 
motionless,  reflecting  their  shadows  on 
the  lower  deep  as  we  passed  the  Comeries, 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  Ailsa  and  Loch  Ryan. 

The  vessel  arrived  late  in  the  night 
and  I got  domiciled  along  with  a crowd 
of  the  passengers  in  a tavern.  Having 
overslept  my  time  for  the  morning  cab, 
I started  for  Mochrum  on  foot,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of  Luce  bav, 
where  I expected  to  get  a lift  on  the 
Carlisle  Mail  Coach  to  Annum.  On  I 
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traveled  however,  for  eight  long  hours ; 
two  small  inns  by  the  roadside  and  a 
herd’s  house  here  and  there  among  the 
hills,  were  all  that  indicated  anything 
like  human  existence  on  this  weary  route, 
save  a drove  of  cattle  browsing  in  the 
distant  hollows. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
I observed  a road  leading  off  to  the 
right  around  a small  hill,  where  I 
perceived  several  persons  wending  their 
way  to  parts  beyond  the  summit.  I in- 
stinctively followed  them.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  I arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  there,  to  my  astonishment, 
burst  upon  my  view  the  distant  bay  of 
Luce,  where  the  dark  waters  lay  as  still 
as  a sleeping  child,  and  far  beyond  it 
the  Irish  sea,  bearing  on  its  troubled 
bosom  the  floating  commerce  of  a world’s 
traffic. 

Below  me,  embosomed  among  the 
hills,  stretched  away  towards  the  shore 
a coppice  of  woodland,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  picturesque  scenery  rose  a con- 
siderable village.  As  I neared  the  scat- 
tering houses  I heard  the  sound  of  music, 
the  confused  hum  of  human  voices, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  mo 
noty  of  the  country  I had  left  but  an 
hour  before,  composed  of  heath,  heather 
and  hills;  all  which  appeared  the  more 
romantic,  contrasted  with  the  tall  firs, 
elms  and  orchards  of  this  paradise  in  the 
heart  of  a desert. 

The  spire  of  an  old  church  peered 
above  the  trees  in  mockery  ot  their  age 
and  stature,  pointing,  as  it  were  to 
heaven,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  for- 
get, in  this  elysium  of  earthly  grandeur, 
that  there  was  another  happier  paradise 
above. 

Beyond  the  village  a small  distance 
stood  a beautiful  mansion,  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  large  gateways,  porter- 
lodges  and  avenues  leading  up  to  it. 
Along  the  highway  marched  a large 
procession  of  peasantry,  bearing  flags, 
banners  and  other  insignia  of  rejoicing, 
inspirited  by  a full  brass  band  playing 
delightful  martial  music.  The  elasticity 
of  natural  vigor  suddenly  inspired  me 
with  new  life,  and  in  a little  time  my 
worn  out  body  was  seated  in  the  trav- 
elers’ room  of  the  Red  Lion  inn,  with  a 
mug  of  ale  before  me,  talking  as  famil- 
iarly with  the  landlord  as  if  I had  been 
his  boon  companion  for  twenty  years. 


In  a few  sentences  I soon  learned  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  rejoicing,  fes- 
tivity, and  bustle  of  the  day. 

“There  will  be,”  said  my  host  of  the 
Rampant,  “horse-racing,  foot,  sack,  and 
barrow  races,  and  any  other  amusements 
we  can  get  up,  with  plenty  of  whiskey 
for  nothing,  and  prizes  for  the  winners, 
all  at  the  expense  of  my  young  lord  of 
the  manor,  who  has  come  down  from 
London  to  take  possession  of  his  de- 
ceased father’s  estates.  All  the  farmers, 
plowmen,  and  laborers,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  for  five  miles  around  the 
country  are  invited  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  and  all  at  his  expense.” 

“My  house,”  said  he,  emphatically, 
is  open  at  his  expense,  and  I hope  the 
people  will  do  him  the  honor  of  empty- 
ing my  barrels;  and  you,”  clapping  me 
on  the  shoulder,  “ may  remain  here  for  a 
month  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing,  only 
write  everything  that  will  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  respect  Lord  Henry  Ed- 
ward Bunding  as  one  of  the  best  land- 
holders and  gentlemen  in  the  southwest 
of  Scotland.” 

“ Has  he  done  much  good  for  the 
people?  ” I inquired. 

“ Good,”  said  he,  looking  rather  seri- 
ous and  making  a long  pause,  “well,  as 
for  the  term  goodness,  (shrugging  up  his 
shoulders. and  giving  me  a strange,  know- 
ing kind  of  wink),  if  horse-racing, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery  were  the 
rudiments  of  goodness  and  learning,  as 
I said  before,  he  is  one  of  the  best.” 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  he 
took  a deep  draught  of  the  whiskey  and 
filled  the  tumbler.  “There,”  continued 
he,  “ drink  towards  our  young  lord’s 
prosperity  and  future  happiness,  and  that 
he  maybe  as  generous  as  his  father  was.” 

The  little  room  where  we  were  seated 
soon  became  crowded,  and  desultory 
parish  gossip  left  me  unnoticed  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  procession  had 
perambulated  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  place,  and  had  now  arranged 
their  respective  parties  before  the  inn, 
where  a stage  and  booth  were  erected  for 
the  young  lord  and  his  attendants,  and 
the  other  dignitaries  of  the  borough,  of 
whom  I was  informed  there  were  the 
minister,  sessions  clerk,  parochial  school- 
master, ruling  elders,  sexton,  and  beadle 
of  the  parish. 

A little  time  elapsed  before  his  lord- 
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ship  and  retinue  arrived,  forming  a long 
cavalcade  of  country  gentlemen,  who 
were  soon  seated  on  the  hustings  erected 
for  their  accommodation.  The  noise  of 
the  peasantry  was  beyond  all  description 
in  vociferous  expressions  of  vulgar  con- 
gratulations, aroused  within  by  the  strong 
stimulant  of  which  they  had  partaken 
during  the  day.  My  lord,  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  expressed  his  “un- 
feigned thanks  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him  by  such  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity, [Huzza!  huzza!  three  times  three, 
huzza!]  and  that,  as  his  deceased  fathers 
had  done  before  him — retained  their  far- 
mers and  laborers — he  hoped  to  continue 
them,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him.” 

This  was  the  climax  of  his  speech. 
The  hustings  were  nearly  thrown  down 
by  the  fond,  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  his 
adherents.  The  parish  minister  followed 
next,  in  the  solemnity  of  his  office,  as 
spiritual  guardian  of  this  drunken  crowd, 
and  after  a few  preliminaries  respecting 
the  generosity,  philanthropy  and  good- 
ness of  his  deceased  patron,  eulogized 
his  successor  as  a virtuous,  intelligent 
young  man,  possessed  of  all  his  father’s 
good  qualities  and  learning,  and  that 
they  doubtless  would  be  no  less  prosper- 
ous and  happy  under  the  direction  of  his 
lordship  than  they  had  been  with  his 
father. 

Others  of  the  nobility  followed  in  ro- 
tation, all  of  which  savored  so  strongly 
of  the  slaver  of  flattery  and  sycophancy, 
interrupted,  as  the  speech-makers  were, 
with  the  incessant  cheering  aud  confusion 
of  the  crowd,  that  his  lordship  shortly 
wound  up  the  affair  by  reminding  them 
of  his  hospitality  on  the  occasion,  and 
inviting  them  not  to  be  sparing  of  the 
expense,  as  he  had  left  Mr.  Higglebot- 
tom  his  steward,  and  Mr.  Braintree  of 
the  Red  Lion,  with  full  instructions  as 
to  the  matter  of  his  inauguration.  The 
crowd  at  once  began  to  vacate  the  hust- 
ings, during  which  the  band  played 
“ Auld  Lang  Syne,”  “Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  “God  Save  the  King,”  etc. 

His  lordship  and  retinue  rode  off  to 
his  mansion ; the  parish  priest,  clerk, 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  to  the 
Manse,  and  the  omni-gathering  filled  the 
tents  and  inn ; I followed  mine  host  to 
his  little  room  near  the  bar. 

I learned  from  the  programme  of  the 


amusements,  that  the  racing  would  com- 
mence at  four  o’clock.  I was  not  a little 
surprised  as  well  as  amused  to  meet  the 
sun  of  our  establishment,  Mr.  Bellows, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Glasgow  to 
take  notes  of  his  lordship’s  installation 
and  reception. 

“ How  the  Devil  are  you  here,  Mr. 
King?  you  were  sent  to  Gallowayshire, 
and  I jump  on  you  in  Kirlftnborough.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  I,  “to  tell  you  the 
truth  I did  not  know  where  I was,  having 
wandered  over  these  hills  and  valleys  for 
eight  hours,  I landed  in  this  place.” 

“Very  fine  and  pleasurable,”  he  re- 
torted, “but  I am  here,  and  if  you  join 
with  me  we  will  make  this  affair  pay 
well.  This  is  glorious,  benificent,  praise- 
worthy, honorable,”  and  on  he  went 
with  a long  string  of  commonplace  epi- 
thets denoting  an  adjective  of  some 
quality  coined  in  his  own  brain,  to  ex- 
press what  he  saw  around  him.  His 
pockets  were  amply  stuffed  with  copy, 
and  in  his  ear  stuck  a long  pencil. 

Abruptly  holding  me  by  both  hands, 
and  ejaculating,  “How  glad  to  meet  you 
here,  Mr.  King,  d d glad.” 

I saw  that  he  had  partaken  of  Mr. 
Braintree’s  free  board,  his  pocket  com- 
panion not  being  required  here. 

“How  pleased,”  he  continued,  “I 
would  have  been  to  have  yrour  old  friend 
Tim  Snizzle  here — poor  starved  soul — 
clever  fellow  however,  unfortunate  keep- 
ing school  I have  heard,  and  that  one 
slabsided  typo.  Bumble,  ha,  ha ! odd 
name  isn’t  it?”  giving  me  a poke  in  the 
ribs,  “queer  lot,  all  of  the  establishment, 
d d smart  though,  eh  !” 

To  get  rid  of  this  monstrosity  of  inter- 
rogatories I slipped  out  of  the  room, 
while  Mr.  Braintree  helped  him  to  a 
tumbler  of  brandy.  From  the  noise  and 
running  of  the  people  outside,  I learned 
that  the  sports  had  commenced,  and  the 
elite  passed  me  as  I stepped  from  the  inn 
door,  to  greet  Mr.  Macdermott,  of  the 
Dumfries  Courier , and  Captain  Burns, 
(son  of  the  world-renowned  poet)  who 
had  come  to  spend  a few  days  with  his 
lordship.  Spending  an  hour  or  two 
among  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and 
drawing  a faithful  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, I returned  to  regale  myself  with 
the  landlord,  who  had  kindly  invited  me 
to  dinner. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Bellows  was  gone, 
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and  I had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
freely  with  Mr.  Braintree,  who  had  be- 
come exceedingly  communicative,  hav- 
ing emptied  his  glass  several  times.  The 
present  festivity  was  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  conversation,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject, I found,  by  the  nods  and  winks 
which  the  landlord  gave  me,  that  I had 
great  cause  tp  suspect  that  some  hidden 
mystery  remained  to  be  resolved  in  the 
ambiguous  expressions  thrown  out  re- 
specting his  lordship. 

The  evening  and  night  passed  away, 
leaving  the  most  of  the  people  sunk  in 
the  Lethe  of  forgetfulness  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  the  morning  ushered  in,  but  to 
give  spirit  to  a revewal  of  the  former 
day’s  debauchery  and  sports.  The  inn 
was  one  continuous  roar  all  the  time,  and 
I found  that  my  intimacy  but  increased 
the  confidence  reposed  in  me.  On  the 
third  day  from  my  arrival,  I had  so  far 
ingratiated  myself  into  the  esteem  of 
mine  host,  that  he  revealed  to  me  the 
following  strange  relation,  upon  promise 
that  I should  keep  it  a secret  until  the 
parties  concerned  should  be  out  of 
danger.  To  this  I conceded,  and  the 
landlord,  in  low  whispers,  told  the  fol- 
lowing strange,  though  not  unlikely 
story  : 

“In  the  year  1772  my  father  resided 
in  Newton,  Wigtonshire.  He  had  been 
married  some  seven  or  eight  years  prior 
to  this  date,  and  had  three  children  born 
to  him.  He  was  what  was  termed  a day 
laborer,  and  consequently  poor,  but 
honest  and  industrious.  My  mother,  if 
not  blessed  with  ample  means  to  live, 
had  nevertheless  a frugal  sustenance,  and 
contrived  to  keep  her  family  respectable. 
About  this  time  she  brought  home  to  my 
father  another  addition  to  his  family,  of 
twins,  and  I was  one  of  them. 

“On  the  second  evening  after  her 
accouchment  a coach  drove  up  to  our 
door,  and  two  very  grand  ladies  entered 
my  mother’s  dwelling.  They  carried  a 
basket  with  them  from  which  they  took 
some  clothing  as  a present  for  the  babies, 
and  after  remaining  some  little  time,  and 
having  the  babies  in  their  arms  caressing 
them  affectionately,  they  placed  them  in 
the  bed  beside  their  mother,  to  whom 
they  gave  two  gold  sovereigns,  and  left. 

“They  were  but  a short  time  gone 
when  one  of  the  babies  began  to  cry,  the 
sound  seemed  strange  to  my  mother,  and 


she,  doubting  something  was  wrong,  had 
a light  brought  to  her  bed,  when,  to  her 
amazement,  one  of  them  was  a mulatto. 

“Instantly  the  search  and  inquiry 
commenced.  Some  persons  had  seen  the 
coach  drive  rapidly  away,  but  where  it 
went  to,  no  one  could  tell.  The  news 
of  the  exchange  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  the  newspapers  were  not  silent  on 
the  subject  of  this  strange  abduction, 
giving  in  detail  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  dress  of  the  ladies,  the 
appearance  of  the  driver,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  coach,  which  had  been 
taken  notice  of  by  a townsman  passing 
in  the  evening.  Only  one  toll-gate 
keeper  could  recollect  anything  of  the 
kind  having  driven  past  his  gate  at  a late 
hour.  A strict  search  and  inquiry  was 
up  for  months,  and  ultimately  the  event 
died  out,  leaving  my  mother  with  a 
heart  all  but  broken,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  replaced  baby. 

“Time  robed  on  and  my  father  in  a 
few  years  died  of  decline,  which  was 
brought  upon  his  body  by  hard  labor, 
and  the  cares  of  a large  family  to  pro- 
vide for.  My  mother  had  no  other  re- 
source for  her  children  than  to  hire  them 
out  among  the  farmers.  I had  been  in 
the  habit  of  watching  for  the  arrival  of 
the  mail  at  the  Crown  inn,  and  in  this 
way  I procured  a few  pence  in  packing 
boxes,  and  carpet  bags  to  the  passengers. 
After  spending  years  in  this  precarious 
employment,  I was  hired  as  a stable  boy, 
and  ultimatelybecame  the  hind  hostler, 
in  the  same  inn.  About  this  time  my 
mother  died.  My  should-have-been  twin 
brother,  was  errand  boy  and  made  gen- 
erally useful  for  a gentleman,  who  had 
retired  from  mercantile  business.  In 
this  place  he  learned  to  serve  the  table, 
when  the  family  had  company  and  to 
drive  out  as  coachman.  He  held  this 
place  for  some  years,  and  after  his 
mother’s  decease,  brought  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  master’s  son,  a-nd  obtained 
a place  as  butler  to  a landed  gentleman 
in  Westmoreland  on  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  of  apoplexy,  some 
twelve  years  ago.  No  clue  could  ever 
be  obtained  of  his  unnatural  parents, 
up  to  about  six  years  back.  At  that 
time  I was  still  in  my  old  place,  when 
providence  brought  about  a complete 
discovery  of  the  whole  affair.  One  day, 
in  the  midst  of  my  business,  I was  called 
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upon  to  visit  an  old  lady  in  the  suburbs 
of  D some  ten  miles  from  Newton. 

“As  soon  as  I could  get  away  I rode 
off  to  the  place,  and  found  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  person  requested  my  visit. 
She  was  an  old  lady,  seemingly  in  a 
dying  state.  I felt  from  the  first  moment 
I received  her  note  that  this  was  con- 
cerning my  dead  brother.  She  hesitated 
to  speak,  yet  after  a little  she  again  at- 
tempted, and  in  broken  sentences  said 
that  what  she  had  to  communicate  would 
be  of  little  service  to  me,  as  my  com- 
panion was  dead.  ‘Indeed,’  she  con- 
tinned,  ‘ if  he  had  been  living,  I must 
have  left  this  world  and  taken  the  secret 
with  me ; but  now  I am  certain  that 
death  will  be  on  ma  shortly,  and  as  my 
revelation  can  do  you  no  earthly  benefit 
I desire  that  you  solemnly  promise  to 
keep  my  secret  untill  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Buntling.  Then  it  will  be  of  no 
use  to  reveal  it  publicly,  as  you  will  not 
be  believed,  even  though  you  should; 
but  for  my  own  peace  and  your  satisfac- 
tion, on  your  solemn  promise  I will  im- 
part it  to  you.’ 

“I  assented  to  her  requirements,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  her  obligation, 
when  she  told  me  in  few  words,  uttered 
with  much  difficulty,  that  the  present 
Lord  Buntling  was  my  own  natural  bro- 
ther. ‘The  circumstance,’  she  said,  ‘of 
how  he  was  taken  away  you  know.  Her 
ladyship,  another  person  and  myself 
planned  the  fraud  upon  your  mother. 
Her  ladyship  had  been  childless  for  sev- 
eral years  after  her  marriage,  which  was 
a source  of  great  grief  to  my  lord ; how- 
ever, she  became  pregnant,  and  when 
the  time  was  at  hand  for  her  confinement, 
she  privately  swore  me  on  oath  to  keep 
secret  what  she  felt  must  be  revealed  to 
some  one,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  fraud 
imposed  upon  her  husband.  She  then 
told  me  that  the  fruit  of  her  present  mis- 
fortune was  the  product  of  her  negro 
footman  ; and  that  she  wished  me,  and 
the  governess,  who  was  in  the  secret,  and 
bound  under  obligations  like  myself,  to 
set  about  immediately  and  procure  a 
white  infant,  at  any  expense,  rather  than 
be  exposed.  After  a few  consultations 
with  the  governess,  we  left  for  Newton, 
privately,  where,  having  learned  of  your 
mother’s  accouchment,  being  on  the  day 
of  our  arrival — on  the  evening  of  the 


following  day,  we  carried  off  your  bro- 
ther. All  of  this  you  know. 

“‘The  fraud  was  never  found  out, 
and  being  a considerable  distance  from 
Newton,  the  circumstances  of  your  fam- 
ily were  never  inquired  after  nor  known, 
except  by  myself.  Now  I am  about  to 
leave  this  world,  and  as  this  matter  lay 
heavy  upon  my  mind,  after  your  father’s 
death  I thought  I would  reveal  to  you 
the  whole  transaction;  and,  as  I have  no 
relations,  and  being  in  possession  of  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  I thought  of 
making  you  my  heir.  I have  no  will  nor 
deed,  neither  will  I have  any;  but  here,’ 
said  she,  ‘take  my  purse;  it  will  in  some 
measure  recompense  for  the  disquietude 
I have  been  instrumental  in  causing  your 
family.  Say  nothing  of  the  matter  and 
all  will  be  well.  Your  brother,  the  pres- 
ent Lord  B.,  is  not  expected  to  live. 
His  son,  your  nephew,  is  now  in  London 
and  will  succeed  his  father.’  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  strange  interview,  I 
left  the  place  and  returned  to  the  Crown 
Inn,  full  of  thought,  as  to  how  I should 
act  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  our  family. 
Having  maturely  considered  the  matter, 
I concluded  to  leave  Newton,  ar.d,  hav- 
ing heard  that  this  inn  was  to  be  put  up 
at  auction,  I purchased  the  Red  Lion. 
And  here  I am  uncle  to  my  Lord  Bunt- 
ling, the  present  heir,-’ 

“ What  a rare  fickle  jade  is  fortune,’’ 
said  I.  “ To  think  of  your  father,  a day 
laborer,  being  the  father  of  a lord,  and 
you,  by  the  some  shift  of  fortune  placed 
in  affluent  circumstances,  and  under  the 
same  auspices  of — ’’ 

“ Hold,  there,”  said  mine  host;  “were 
he  not  a lord,  I would  kick  him  for  his 
nasty  tricks.  Had  he  been  my  supposed 
brother,  the  hostler,  I would  have  been 
ashamed  of  him,  and  he  would  have  been 
long  since  banished  for  his  seduction; 
but,  as  it  is,  wealth  and  titles  gild  the 
covering  of  guilt,  and  he  is  ‘ my  lord.’  ” 
In  the  evening  I supped  with  the  fam- 
ily, where  the  conversation  turned  upon 
many  of  the  incidents  which  had  trans- 
pired during  the  three  days’  rejoicing.  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Bellows  had  left  the  day 
before,  but  not  until  he  crushed  himself 
into  the  presence  of  my  lord,  and  read 
for  his  approval  a sketch  of  the  festival, 
and  also  the  appearance  of  his  lordship 
and  his  attendants  on  the  occasion,  writ- 
ten in  florid  bombast  and  sycophantic 
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phraseology.  I often  heard  of  him  dur- 
ing the  festival,  and  of  the  crowds  he 
gathered  around  him,  but  I kept  out  of 
his  way.  On  the  following  morning  I 
left  this  romantic  district,  on  the  Dum- 
fries coach,  full  of  respect  towards  Mr. 
Braintree,  and  with  a thousand  promises 
that  I would  return  again  to  the  Red 
Iiion  on  some  future  occasion,  when  time 
and  circumstances  would  not  sever  the 
cord  of  reciprocal  friendship. 

I saw  him  wave  his  handkerchief  as  I 
rounded  the  summit  where  the  bay,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  village  first  met  my  ad- 
miring gaze.  I returned  the  compliment 
and  was  once  more  among  the  hills  and 
heath,  hale  and  hearty,  noting  the  scen- 
ery, and  preparing  for  another  sheet  in 
my  book  of  observation. 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 

A new  explanation  of  its  phenomena. 


BY  THOMAS  JOB. 


The  phenomenon  known  as  Aurora 
Borealis,  has  been  a theme  of  admiration 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  ; the  strangeness 
of  its  appearance,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  splendor,  surpassing  all  other  ter- 
restrial phenomena,  not  only  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  but 
aroused  the  most  gigantic  intellectual 
powers  to  the  investigation  of  its  cause. 
We  meet  with  the  names  of  Des  Cartes, 
Hadey,  Humbolt,  Dalton,  Arago,  Bra- 
vais,  and  M.  Plant,  among  its  ardent  in- 
vestigators ; but  its  precise  cause,  and 
the  manner  of  its  appearance  are  still 
mysteries  to  philosophers. 

Professor  A.  C.  Young,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  his  lecture  on  the  sun,  says, 
“It  is  true  we  know  but  little  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  auroral  beams  are 
formed  and  made  luminous,  only  that  in 
their  origin  they  are  what  we  call  mag- 
netic and  electric  to  a great  extent.” 
Professor  Guillemin,  the  great  French 
scientist,  speaks  of  the  aurora  in  a like 
doubtful  manner,  “ A magnificent  ex- 
periment of  M.  de  la  Rive,  have  placed 
beyond  doubt  the  electrical  or  magnetic 
nature  of  the  aurora.” 

Professor  S.  P.  Thomson  of  Glasgow, 
in  his  lecture — The  Earth  a Great  Mag- 
net,— makes  the  following  admission: 


“The  phenomena  of  the  aurora  are 
among  the  mysteries  of  science,  of  which 
no  explanation  has  yet  been  given.” 
From  all  these  I must  conclude,  that  the 
numerous  theories  imagined  by  philoso- 
phers about  the  aurora,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  region  of  conjectures. 
My  object  in  this  article  is,  to  remove 
this  obscurity,  and  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  aurora  borealis  on  well 
known  experimental  bases. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  numerous 
theories,  published  about  the  aurora,  I 
shall  here  pass  them  by,  only  alluding  to 
two  or  three  upheld  at  the  present  time. 

Some  philosophers  make  no  distinction 
between  electricity  and  magnetism  in 
this  regard,  and  think  with  Halley  and 
Humbolt,  that  the  auroras  are  but  streams 
of  magnetic  effluvia  proceeding  from  the 
poles, — that  magnetism  as  well  as  elec- 
tricity can  rise,  in  rarified  air,  to  the 
intensity  and  activity  of  luminous  phe- 
nomenon. 

M.  Plant  believes  that  “the  imperfect 
vacuum  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
forms  a vast  conducting  envelope, 
plays,  in  the  case  of  the  aurora,  the  part 
of  a negative  electrode,  and  that  the 
light  is  caused  by  positive  electricity 
flowing  from  the  earth  towards  the  plan- 
etary regions  through  the  icy  mist  or 
clouds  which  float  above  the  poles.” 

This  idea  conflicts  with  the  notable 
experiment  of  Sir  William  Thomson  on 
the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

A writer  in  the  Scientific  Atnehican 
Supplement , October  30th,  1880,  gives 
the  view  of  most  of  the  present  philoso- 
phers in  a clear  manner.  He  attributes 
it  “to  electricity  generated  about  the 
poles,  being  excited  by  the  friction  of 
the  air  against  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
thus  forming  a current,  and  on  accumu- 
lating, ascends  to  the  rare  atmosphere 
above,  illuminating  the  gases  as  in  the 
Geissler’s  tube. 

Professor  Thomson,  alluded  to  above, 
comes  out  with  a theory  quite  contrary 
to  these.  He  the  thinks  that  the  elec- 
tricity which  causes  the  aurora  is  gener- 
ated about  the  earth’s  equator.  His 
words  are — “ It  is  certain  that  the  aurora 
is  an  electric  discharge  passing  from  the 
equatorial  regions  through  the  upper  air, 
and  descending  at  the  poles  where  a con- 
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densation  of  vapor  is  continually  taking 
place.” 

The  auroral  phenomena,  I admit,  is  of 
electric  origin;  and  are  evolved  by  elec- 
tricity pervading  the  gases  of  the  rare 
atmosphere  above;  but  the  redundant 
electricity  occasioning  the  magnetic 
storms  which  excite  the  aurora,  does  not 
ascend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
descends  from  the  outside,  even  from  the 
sun.  Electric  storms  in  the  sun  are  the 
original  cause  of  storms  in  electric  and 
magnetic  powers  of  the  earth.  Con- 
nection between  the  aurora  borealis  and 
magnetic  storms  in  the  earth  is  fully 
established,  and  these  again  with  storms 
in  the  sun  is  as  positively  confirmed. 

The  memorable  observation  of  Pro- 
fessor Carrington,  the  exact  experiment 
of  M.  de  la  Rive,  the  powerful  testimony 
of  Balfour  Stewart,  with  our  own  obser- 
vations, are  sufficient  on  this  point. 

The  atmosphere,  in  the  lower  regions, 
is  a great  insulator  of  electricity ; even 
the  most  powerful  electric  currents  that 
exert  their  power  to  traverse  it  suffer 
enormous  resistance  to  their  passage  ; the 
reports  of  thunder  and  the  havoc  of 
lightning  are  nothing  but  results  of  its 
stubborn  insulation. 

The  electric  currents  that  overflow  the 
sun,  and  seeking  equilibrium  in  our  con- 
ductive globe,  find  an  effective  barrier  in 
these  regions,  so  they  crowd  and  accumu- 
late in  the  rarified  regions  above.  But 
magnetic  currents  will  sweep  through  the 
earth,  for  magnetism  is  not  to  be  insu- 
lated, neither  earth  nor  air  can  interrupt 
its  passage. 

But  the  insulating  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  much  greater  in  some  parts  of 
the  earth  than  others ; these  parts  which 
are  most  exposed  to  the  fervent  rays  of 
the  sun,  where  evaporation  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  where  aqueous  vapors  will 
ascend  the  highest,  are  less  insulating 
than  where  the  air  is  dense : these  are 
the  parts  near  the  equator  or  farthest 
from  the  poles;  these  are  the  parts  from 
where  we  hear  of  whirlwind-cyclones,  tor- 
nadoes, and  watetspouts  to  devastate  on 
sea  and  land ; where  electric  currents 
during  a solar  storm  can  find  passage 
through  the  aqueous  vapors  to  denser 
clouds,  whence,  by  the  paths  of  thun- 
der bolts  they  can  reach  the  earth  arous- 
ing these  disturbances;  as  Professors  Tice 
and  Balfour  Stewart  elaborately  proved. 


In  the  polar  regions,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  earth’s  rotation  is  slow,  the 
air  still,  cold  and  dense ; and  where  the 
mist  that  arise  from  the  grinding  of  ice- 
bergs can  ascend  but  a short  distance, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  electricity  can 
either  ascend  or  descend  to  any  great 
distance.  This,  l presume,  was  the 
reasons  that  Professor  Thomas  and  others 
made  choice  of  the  equatorial  regions  to 
generate  their  currents  in  preference  to 
the  polar.  But  these  gentlemen  do  not 
tell  why  aurorus  were  not  seen  over  the 
equator  on  this  hypothesis,  or  what  the 
necessity  was  for  the  current  to  run  the 
rarified  air  up  to  the  poles  before  it  could 
make  it  luminous. 

We  know  that  a magnetic  pole  will 
attract  an  electric  current  as  to  deviate 
it  from  its  course,  so  the  solar  current 
will  accumulate  over  the  poles;  they  can- 
not rest  quiet  there,  but  keep  pressing, 
buttering,  and  agitating  the  air,  till  de- 
composition is  effected,  a spark  excited, 
then  a glow  flutters,  and  a discharge 
follows.  Electricity  can  burn  gases  to 
luminosity. 

Explorers  to  the  artic  regions  furnish 
us  with  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
aurora  step  by  step.  M.  Lattin  of  the 
Bravais  expedition  describes  it,  as  at 
first,  ‘‘simple  diffused  light  which  grows 
into  luminous  sheets;  then  vast  colums 
of  light  pass  over  the  whole  firmament, 
and  spreading  fan-like.  Now,  luminous 
arcs  are  spread  towards  the  north,  black 
segments  seperate  them  from  the  hori- 
zon ; then  rays  of  light  darting  from  the 
arches,  divided,  and  extended,  some- 
times changing  into  golden  draperies 
which  hung  from  the  arches,  and  float 
over  the  heads  of  the  spectators;  they 
then  rise  towards  the  zenith,  where  the 
rays  uniting,  form  a crown,  which  in  its 
turn  darts  luminous  jets  in  every  direc- 
tion : then  the  sky  appears  a cupola  of 
fire;  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  white 
join  in  the  palpitating  streamers  of  the 
aurora.” 

Bravais,  from  observations  made  on  a 
great  number  of  arches,  simultaneously 
taken  at  different  stations,  found  thy  can 
be  considered  as  circular  rings  in  perspec- 
tive, having  their  centres  on  the  radius 
of  the  earth,  directed  to  the  magnetic 
pole,  and  their  planes  perpendicular  to 
that  radius. 

Dalton  and  others  found  that  the 
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auroral  beams  dart  perpendicularly  from 
the  arches,  and  consequently  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  dipping  needle  at  the  place  over 
which  they  stand. 

These  elements  being  premised,  the 
next  thing  is  to  account  for  these  appear- 
ances. 

For  this  purpose  I shall  resort  to  the 
laboratory — to  the  well  known  experi- 
ment with  a vacuum  tube.  This  is  a 
glass  tube,  covered  at  both  ends  with 
brass  caps,  to  one  of  which  is  fixed  a 
stop  cock,  which  can  be  screwed  to  the 
plate  of  an  air  pump ; then  attaching  to 
the  brass  caps  the  two  terminals,  or 
poles,  of  a powerful  induction  coil,  such 
as  that  of  the  Ruhmkorff  machine;  be- 
tween these  poles  the  discharge  is  to 
pass.  On  letting  on  the  current,  no 
change  is  observed — the  tube  is  dark  as 
before.  The  tube  is  full  of  common  air, 
which,  as  said  before,  is  a powerful  insu- 
lator to  an  electric  current.  Now  let  the 
pump  be  worked,  and,  as  the  air  begins 
to  be  exhausted  from  the  tube,  we  see  a 
pale,  tremulous  light  fluttering  about  the 
poles  of  the  coil ; when  the  tube  is  well 
emptied  the  light  will  expand  and  ex- 
tend gradually  down  through  it.  Here 
we  see  that  air,  when  rarified,  becomes  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  the  dis- 
charge can  pass  through  it  calmly  and 
silently,  and  the  light  appears  of  a rosy, 
violet  color. 

Now,  this  will  compare  well  with  the 
description  before  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  aurora,  and  Professor  Tyndall  says  of 
it,  “This  rosy  light  is  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  aurora  borealis  and  is  due  to  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air.” — “Lecture  on  Light 
at  the  Royal  Institute.”  He  further 
says,  “Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
luminous  discharge  is  composed  of  dis- 
tinct luminouss  trata  separated  from  each 
other  by  dark  intervals  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  discharge.”  Professor 
Tunzelmann  adds,  that  with  special  ap- 
pliances these  striae  can  be  obtained  with 
perfect  distinctness  and  uniformity,  look- 
ing as  a row  of  discs  placed  at  regular 
intervals,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and 
can  be  made  to  remain  stationary,  or 
move  slowly  or  rapidly  along  the  tube. 
These  striae  are  exactly  analagous  to  the 
arches  in  the  aurora ; the  arches  as  they 
appear  to  us,  are  in  reality,  arches  con- 
centric to  the  magnetic  pole.  It  is  inter- 


esting to  notice  that  these  phenomena 
are  only  exhibited  at  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  nothing  similar  is  seen 
at  the  negative  electrode.”  The  scien- 
tists of  our  day  are  about  equally  divided 
as  to  the  question,  whether  the  northern 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  is  positive  or 
negative.  Professor  Guillemin  and  oth- 
ers say  it  is  positive.  Professors  Mayer 
and  Jenkins  say  it  is  negative,  which  I find 
is  true.  But  the  question  is  of  no  im- 
portance here,  as  we  must  account  for 
auroras  in  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres.  Dr.  Tyndall  remarks 
in  the  same  lecture,  “This  luminous  dis- 
charge is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
electric  current  and  is  acted  on  by  a mag- 
net like  a wire  carrying  a current.” 

Professor  Tyndall  adds,  “But  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  luminous  current  in  rarified 
gases,  enables  the  magnet  to  act  upon  it 
in  a manner  peculiarly  interesting  and  in- 
structive.” .He  then  refers  to  the  well- 
known  fact  alluded  to  before,  that  a 
discharge  of  light  will  be  deflected  by  a 
magnetic  pole;  in  fact  it  can  be  made  to 
revolve  about  the  pole. 

Professor  Crookes  discovered  that  in  a 
vacuum  tube,  the  direction  of  the  rota- 
tion of  an  electric  current  about  a mag- 
netic pole,  does  not  depend  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  moves, 
but  on  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  whether 
positive  or  negative  ; so  the  current  is 
governed  by  the  pole.  So  also  in  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  the  currents  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  rotate  in  opposite 
direction  to  those  in  the  northern,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  direction  in  which  the 
cyclones  and  water-spouts  rotate  in  that 
hemisphere.  See  Mr.  Redfield’s  mem- 
oirs regarding  cyclones,  tornadoes,  etc. 

Why  then  is  it  said  that  those  lumin- 
ous bands  appear  always  about  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  battery  and  never  seen  at 
the  negative  pole  ? In  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, the  current  always  flows  from  the 
positive  pole  to  the  negative  through  the 
wire.  So  in  the  induction  coil,  the  pos- 
itive pole  repels  the  positive  current,  and 
the  negative  attracts  it ; and,  if  we  were 
to  place  the  negative  pole  of  a magnet  in 
place  of  that  of  the  coil,  the  result  would 
be  the  same  ; the  discharge  at  the  positive 
pole  would  advance  towards  that  pole  and 
the  discharging  distance  would  augment 
as  the  exhaustion  goes  on.  But  the  ex- 
pression above  is  only  used  relatively,  for 
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Professor  Guillemin  plainly  tells  that,  if 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed, 
the  luminous  bands  will  be  seen  at  the 
negative  pole  ; for,  when  the  current  is 
reversed,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the 
negative  pole  were  converted  into  a posi- 
tive ; thus  auroras  are  simultaneously  seen 
in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Now,  one  peculiar  condition  is  here 
apparent,  that  when  the  bands  are  formed 
in  the  tube,  the  direction  of  the  current 
between  the  poles,  will  be  along  the  axes 
of  both  poles  continued.  This  is  im- 
portant to  notice ; and  it  had  been  pre- 
viously observed.  Professor  Tyndall,  in 
his  lectures  just  alluded  to,  says,  “That 
in  Ruhmkorff’s  coil  we  obtain  discharges 
in  a single  direction  only,  instead  of  dis- 
charges alternating  in  direction.  Hence, 
in  a vacuum  tube,  we  have  a positive  ter- 
minal or  pole,  and  a negative  terminal 
or  pole.” 

Now,  before  these  striae  can  be  formed 
in  a tube,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  poles 
of  the  coil  must  face  each  other,  and 
their  axes  lie  parallel,  or  in  the  same 
direction.  Then  the  striae  will  be 
circles  having  their  centres  on  the  axes, 
and  their  planes  at  right  angles  to  them. 
On  these  conditions  only  can  we  see  lu- 
minous bands  in  the  tube,  and  these  were 
the  very  condition  on  which  Bravais 
seen  the  auroral  arches  built  in  the  skies, 
as  remarked  before. 

M.  Plant’s  notable  experiment  showed 
this  very  plainly.  He  filled  his  tube 
partly  with  salt  water,  and  plunged  the 
negative  pole  of  the  coil  deep  in  the 
\iquid,  holding  the  positive  pole  in  the 
aqueous  vapors  above.  On  exhausting 
the  tube  to  a certain  extent,  he  had  bright 
circles  of  colored  lights  about  the  axis, 
ana  rays  of  light  extending  like  barbs 
from  about  the  circles;  forming,  on  a 
small  scale,  complete  auroral  arches, 
with  auroral  beams,  as  Bravais  observed. 
Though  M.  Plant  made  the  aurora;  yet, 
he  never  understood  the  secret;  for  to 
conceive  of  an  aurora  in  the  skies  made 
on  the  same  principle,  he  was  entirely  at 
a loss. 

His  theory,  above  given,  betrays  him 
him  on  this  point.  The  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  the  two  poles  that  were  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  arranged  face  to 
face ; having  an  atmospheric  air  between, 
gradually  rarified,  and  the  axes  of  the 


poles  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  and  in 
position  that  the  discharge  might  flow  in 
a single  direction  only.  A condition, 
most  likely,  of  which  he  never  under- 
stood the  need  of. 

My  conjecture  is,  as  before  given,  that 
the  electric  currents  that  excite  the 
auroral  display,  proceed  from  the  sun. 
Now,  it  is  plain  from  the  above  prin- 
ciples, that  before  an  auroral  arc  can  be 
formed  on  this  hypothesis,  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  earth  must  lie  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  axis  of  the  sun  ex- 
tended, and  pass  through  the  rarified  air 
above ; no  difference  how  far  apart  the 
poles,  nor  whether  the  negative  pole  be 
that  of  a magnet  or  of  an  electro- 
magnet. 

Now,  if  I can  show  that  this  is  a fact, 
the  difficulty  vanishes,  the  auroral  arc 
will  be  no  longer  a mystery,  and  it  is  the 
main  foundation  of  all  the  auroral  phe- 
nomena. 

Professor  A.  M.  Mayer,  in  his  admir- 
able lecture,  “The  Earth  is  a Great 
Magnet,”  shows  that  it  has  been  found 
by  laborious  observation,  that  the  mag- 
netic equator  of  the  earth  inclines  to  the 
terrestrial  equator  by  an  angle  of  about 
sixteen  degrees.  We  further  find  in 
Herschell’s  tables  that  the  earth’s  orbit 
inclines  to  the  plane  of  the  sun’s  equa- 
tor by  an  angle  of  70  20',  and  that  the 
same  orbit  inclines  to  the  earth’s  equa- 
by  the  angle  of  230  26'.  Now  230  26' — 
70  2o'=i6°  6',  so  that  the  equator  of  the 
earth  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
equator  of  the  sun  as  it  is  from  the  mag- 
netic equator  of  the  earth,  hence,  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  earth  is  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  sun  extended.  The 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  I am  aware,  is  con- 
tinually shifting  its  place,  but  the  incli- 
nation of  these  equators  is  constant,  or 
will  remain  constant  as  long  as  the  mag- 
netic powers  of  these  bodies  will  remain 
the  same. 

Now  the  currents  from  the  sun  falling 
on  the  polar  regions  of  the  earth,  being 
there  accumulated,  and  descending  in 
the  rarified  air,  where  they  can  choose  a 
congenial  sphere  to  play  in,  being  now 
deflected  by  the  magnetic  pole  of  the 
earth,  and  endeavor  to  revolve  about  it 
in  luminous  bands,  but  being  interrupted 
and  broken  up  over  the  surface  by  the 
great  insolation  of  the  dense  air  in  the 
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lower  regions,  so  it  thus  exhibits  the 
strange  phenomena  Bravais  observed  as 
alluded  to  before,  “ generally  a luminous 
arc  spread  towards  the  north,  one  black 
fegment  seperates  it  from  the  horizon, 
and  contrasts  with  its  deep  color  with 
the  arc  of  brilliant  white  or  red  which 
darts  out  its  rays.” 

I am  aware  that  rings  can  be  made 
about  a single  point  or  pole  in  common 
atmosphere  air,  without  an  opposite  pole 
in  position,  as  Professor  Lemstrong  made 
on  the  hill  Cratunture.  (See  Scientific 
American  for  March  toth,  1883.) 

But  these  are  haloes,  not  auroral 
arches.  Another  phenomenon  that  puz- 
zles observers  in  regard  to  the  auroral 
arches,  is  the  position  of  the  different 
colored  bands  that  compose  it,  for  the 
colors  in  the  arc  are  arranged  in  the  op- 
posite order  from  that  in  which  they  are 
in  the  primary  rainbow,  the  spectrum, 
and  other  optical  experiments,  where 
they  arrange  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
frangibilicy.  Sir  William  Snow  Harris 
says  of  them,  “ the  lower  extremities  of 
which  quiver  with  a fiery  red  color,  and 
the  upper  with  orange  and  violet,”  and 
what  appears  most  strange,  it  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  order  the  same  colors  chose 
to  arrange  themselves  in  the  vacuum  tube, 
by  which  they  have  been  explained ; for 
when  a tube  is  filled  with  gasses  which 
give  different  colors  when  burnt,  and  an 
electric  current  sent  up  the  tube  when 
rarified,  each  gass  will  shine  with  its  own 
characteristic  color,  and  the  color  will 
arrange  in  bands  in  the  order  of  their 
refrangibilities  as  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
But  the  auroral  arcs  are  not  the  only  phe- 
nomena in  nature  that  exhibit  this  quaint 
appearance.  Bravais,  Brewster,  and  others 
observed,  that  the  circular  haloes  which 
occasionally  surround  the  sun  and  moon, 
have  their  colors  arranged  in  the  same 
order.  It  can  be  shown,  that  the  order 
in  which  the  colors  appear  in  these  cir- 
cles depends  on  the  way  the  observer 
stands  in  respect  tc  them  and  the  source 
of  light.  As  in  the  case  of  what  we  call 
Newton’s  rings;  it  we  look  at  these  rings 
from  beneath  the  lenses,  the  colors  of 
the  bands  will  appear  to  us  in  the  re- 
versed order  to  that  in  which  they  are 
seen  when  viewed  from  above.  The 
same  with  these  circles,  if  we  were  placed 
above  them,  the  colors  would  appear  to 
us  in  the  opposite  order. 


As  to  the  region  occupied  by  the  au- 
rora, Bravais  says  that  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions, “the  height  of  even  the  rings  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  comprised  be- 
tween 60  and  120  miles,  so  these  phen- 
omena occur  in  the  regions  near  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  atmosphere.” 
Professor  Mayer  says  that  the  aurora  of 
September  2,  1859,  prevaded  in  North 
America,  the  entire  interval  between  the 
elevation  of  50  and  500  miles  above  the 
earth’s  surface,  that  the  luminous  beams 
or  columns  were  therefore,  about  500 
miles  in  length,  and  their  diameters  va- 
ried from  five  to  ten  and  twenty  miles.” 

Another  question  is,  How  can  the 
aurora  be  seen  at  a height  so  much 
greater  than  the  atmosphere  is  calculated 
to  reach?  We  are  yet  ignorant  as  to 
what  condition  these  remote  regions  are 
in.  We  know  there  is  a kind  of  an  at- 
mosphere around  the  sun  extending  to  a 
proportional  distance,  called  corona;  and 
that  the  brightest  spectral  line  of  it  is  in 
the  same  place  as  one  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  auroral  beams ; it  is  the 
bright  green  line  marked  1474,  showing 
as  if  we  had  the  same  atmosphere  in  our 
rare  regions  as  forms  the  most  staple  part 
of  the  sun’s  corona.  This  green  light 
can  be  also  shown  in  a vacuum  tube  by 
sending  through  it  an  electric  discharge. 
The  experiment  was  made  as  far  back  as 
1785,  by  Mr.  William  Morgan. — (See 
Phil.  Trans,  for  that  year.)  He  took 
“a  mercurial  gauge  15  inches  long,  and 
carefully  boiled  it  till  every  particle  of 
air  was  expelled  from  the  inside,  it  was 
coated  with  tinfoil  five  inches  down  from 
the  sealed  end,  and  inverted  into  the 
mercury  through  a perforation  in  the  brass 
cap  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cis- 
tern ; the  whole  was  then  cemented  to- 
gether and  the  air  exhausted  from  the 
inside  of  the  cistern  through  a valve  in 
the  brass  cap,  which  produced  a perfect 
vacuum  in  the  gauge.  The  coated  end 
was  applied  to  the  conductor  of  an  elec- 
trical machine,  and,  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  neither  the  smallest  ray  of 
light  nor  the  slightest  change  could  ever 
be  procured  in  the  exhausted  gauge — a 
small  particle  of  air  having  found  its  way 
into  the  tube  ; and  the  electric  light  be- 
came visible  and,  as  usual,  of  a bright 
green  color.  The  color  of  the  electric 
light,  which  in  air,  rarified  by  an  ex- 
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hauster,  is  alway  violet  or  purple,  ap- 
pears in  this  case  of  a beautiful  green.” 

Professor  Crookes  also  produced  a per- 
fect vacuum  in  a tube  by  the  same  pro- 
cess of  continually  heating  and  exhaust- 
ing, and  he  also  found  that  on  intro- 
ducing the  least  particle  of  gas,  a bright 
green  light  appeared  which  he  says  is 
phosphorescent  light.  He  also  found 
that  on  introducing  more  gas,  the  purple 
and  violet  came  in  their  due  order,  and 
stratification  then  became  apparent.  This 
shows  that  we  cannot  see  auroral  arcs  in 
the  region  of  the  green  light. 

As  to  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  An- 
got  in  “Supplement  Scient.  Amer.”  Feb. 
17,  1883,  where  he  concluded  that  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  Bravais  to  ob- 
serve in  the  aurora  an  apparent  motion 
from  east  to  west  by  the  earth’s  rotation, 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  it  a purely  ter- 
restrial phenomenon.  I will  anwer  that 
it  is  a fact  that  this  objection  is  not  well 
founded.  I have  myself  observed  an 
aurora  moving  so  here  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  On  the  evening  of  May  the 
15th,  1859,  a magnificent  display  of  au- 
rora broke  out  in  the  north,  and  in  a W. 
N.  W.  direction  appeared  a large  crown 
of  light  which  sent  out  a long  beam  to- 
wards the  south,  it  was  nearly  the  shape 
of  Halley’s  comet.  Such,  I suppose,  was 
the  auroral  crown  observed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Martin  of  the  Bravaisexpedition, 
which  he  describes  as  seen  towards  the 
zenith  darting  out  luminous  jets  in  every 
direction.  This  phenomenon  remained 
stationary  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  then  gradually  faded  away.  It  did 
not  seem  to  respect  the  magnetic  pole  at 
all,  but  evidently  descending  the  western 
sky  at  the  same  rate  as  the  stars,  and  the 
moon  which  was  then  close  to  the  great 
beam.  It  was  plain  that  this  phenome- 
non was  far  beyond  the  earth’s  rotating 
atmosphere.  The  arches  and  beams  that 
Bravais  observed  in  the  arctic  regions 
might  not  be  as  high  as  the  beams  and 
crowns  seen  in  the  far  south. 

Similar  phenomena  were  also  seen  in 
Paris,  France,  February  4th,  1872,  only 
of  far  greater  grandeur.  The  aurora 
stood  near  the  zenith,  and  had  nine  long 
and  large  streams  dispersed  from  the 
great  fountain;  the  largest  ones  flowing 
towards  the  earth ; they  did  not  respect 
the  dipping  needle  like  the  aural  beams. 

Lastly.  How  to  account  for  the 


auroral  beams?  For  this  object  I shall 
again  have  recourse  to  experiment.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  says,  in  the  same  lecture  : 
“ In  a vacuum  tube,  when  the  light  sur- 
rounding the  negative  terminal  is  sub- 
jected to  a magnet,  it  ranges  itself 
exactly  along  the  lines  of  magnetic  force, 
(the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle)  the 
light  at  the  positive  terminal  shows  no 
such  action.”  But,  I would  again  say, — 
“Unless  the  poles  are  changed  or  the 
current  reverted.” 

The  beams  of  the  aurora  are  certainly 
guided  by  the  earth’s  magnetic  poles.  I 
have  read  to  you  the  result  of  the  French 
commission  to  Spitzbergen.  How  they 
saw  clusters  of  rays  start  out  from  the 
arches,  spreading  fan-like,  extended  and 
divided  as  they  ascended  toward  the 
zenith,  as  if  their  luminoisty  were  to 
cause  them  to  seek  equilibrium  in  the 
rarified  spaces,  and  since  the  gases  of  the 
air  are  magnetic,  as  Faraday  found 
them ; the  beams  keep  in  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  having  every  particle  of 
their  light  magnetized,  “with  their 
north  poles  downward  in  the  direction 
of  the  dipping  needle.  The  particles  of 
light  being  attracted  by  the  great  mag- 
net as  well  as  by  one  another  form  bands 
or  beams,  even  as  the  filings  of  iron  do 
in  the  experiment  of  magnetic  cures,  so 
generally  known. 

The  beams  are  also  described,  as, 
sometimes  to  be  like  golden  draperies 
floating  over  the  head  of  the  spectators, 
folding  over  each  other  in  a thousand 
ways,  and  undulating  as  if  the  wind  agi- 
tated them.  The  positions,  forms,  and 
colors  of  these  appendages  of  the  great 
arches,  must  depend  on  the  condition 
the  air  is  in  at  the  time  and  place,  and 
the  changes  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  density  of  the  different  luminous 
gases  and  vapors  of  their  constitution, 
and  the  great  confusion  among  their 
bands  in  arranging  and  rearranging  in 
them  according  to  the  order  of  their  re- 
frangibility. 

The  auroral  dome,  when  fully  com- 
pleted, is  the  grandest  spectacle  among 
sublunar  phenomena.  The  splendor  of 
the  rainbow;  the  relulgency  of  light- 
nings; the  grandeur  of  the  evening  sky, 
grow  dim  in  its  presence.  M.  C.  Martin, 
who  had  the  honor  of  seeing  it,  says, 
“in  the  north  the  phenomena  is  seen 
with  such  a brilliancy  and  magnificence 
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that  nothing  can  be  compared  to  it 
Bright  and  varied  like  fireworks,  glitter- 
ing with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  The 
spectacle  changes  every  instant.  The 
painter  has  no  time  to  seize  the  forms 
and  tints  of  these  fugitive  lights;  the 
poet  must  give  up  describing  them.” 


DECORATION  DAY,  1883. 

BY  HANNAH  T.  KING. 


Columbia  weeps,  and  bows  her  beauteous 
head, 

And  drapes  her  flag  in  ’pendagesof  woe; 
And  sets  apart  this  day  to  fondly  show 
Her  rich  appreciation  of  her  honor’d 
dead. 

Noblv  they  fell,  her  honor  to  sustain, 

Her  Constitution,  and  her  flag  to  save — 
Grand  souls  ! — the  noble  and  the  brave — 
Our  tears  should  fall  to-day  as  holy  rain. 

We  love  our  country — but  our  sons  we 
mourn. 

The  voice  of  nature  must  to-day  have 
scope, 

And  to  the  widows  we  will  tender  hope, 
And  to  the  orphans,  we  in  love  will  turn. 

Let  there  be  silence  for  a sacred  space 
Such  silence  as  we  read  in  Holy  Writ 
(The  grand  empyrium  did  in  love  edict,) 
That  we  the  scene  of  battle  may  retrace. 

The  fearful  struggle,  and  the  clang  of  war, 
The  fierce  encounter  man  with  man  did 
wage,— 

Squadron  met  squadron  with  demoanic 
rage, 

And  rampant  Mars  triumphant  drove  his 
car ; 

Till  blood,  and  carnage  crimson’d  all 
the  plain, 

And  heap  on  heap,  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Promiscuous  lay.  Aye,  many  a noble  head 
Was  low  in  dust,  never  to  rise  again. 

The  flowers  ! — Yes,  ’ tis  Decoration  Day, 
Bring  forth  the  chaplets  to  adorn  the 
dead ; — 

Alas,  alas!  they  lie  on  death’s  cold  bed, 
And  mute  the  tribute  we  now  fondly  pay. 

Methinks  the  cypress,  and  the  funereal 
yew 

Would  best  express  the  feelings  of  the 
soul — 


Our  tears  spontaneous  fall  without  con- 
trol, 

As  we,  our  mournful  offerings  renew. 

Oh,  may  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
decree 

That  war  no  more  shall  desecrate  our  land; 

That  love  fraternal  shall  propel  each  hand, 

And  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Peace  our 
motto  be. 

Columbia!  Land  of  promise,  great  and 
fair; 

May  history’s  muse  memorialize  thy  fame, 

And  form  a halo  ’round  thy  mystic  name 

That  shall  to  all  the  world  that  name 
declare. 


SUCH  THINGS  WERE. 

BY  JAMES  H.  WALLIS. 

Time  flies  when  it  should  linger  most, 
The  brightest  joys  are  soonest  past, 

And  swiftly  pass  those  hours  away, 

When  friends  are  near  and  hearts  are  gay; 
The  fairest  scenes  that  mirth  can  bring, 
Add  a few  feathers  to  its  wing, 

And  when  our  path  is  marked  with  care, 
We  say  in  sorrow,  “Such  things  were!  ” 

In  happy  hours  we  often  say, 

“In  scenes  like  this  we  must  be  gay,” 
But  when  we  lose  one  valued  friend, 

Our  feelings  change,  our  pleasures  end ; 
We  mourn  the  looks  so  truly  dear, 

We  miss  the  voice  we  loved  to  hear; 

The  scene  is  changed,  and  sadly  there, 
We  say  in  sorrow,  “ Such  things  were  ! ” 

When  at  the  festive  board  we  meet, 

We  miss  a face  we  long  to  greet; 

In  every  walk  some  spot  is  seen, 

Where  a loved  friend  has  lately  been  ; 

In  ev’ry  song,  in  ev’ry  dance, 

We  miss  a tone,  a step,  a glance; 

We  think  of  joys  we  used  to  share, 

And  say  in  sorrow,  “ Such  things  were  ! ” 

When  hearts  arejsad,  and  friends  are  gone, 
The  gloomy  hours  pass  slowly  on ; 

But  hearts  will  soon  with  rapture  beat 
And  severed  friends  again  will  meet? 
Yes,  hand  in  hand  with  those  we  love, 
When  God  ordains  again  we’ll  rove, 

And  shaking  off  all  future  care, 

With  smiles,  we’ll  say  that  “Such  things 
were  ! ” 

Salt  Lake  City,  September  21st,  /8gj. 
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PART  I. 

BIOGRAPHY — THE  GREAT  HORN  SILVER 
MINE. 

Allen  Green  Campbell,  to  whom  must 
be  given  a principal  chapter  in  our  Utah 
history,  was  born  in  Pulaski  County 
Missouri,  on  the  16th  day  of  October, 
1834.  He  has  descended  from  Scotch 
and  Irish  parentage.  His  grandfather 
Campbell  emigrated  from  Scotland  to 
America,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina. 
His  father  migrated  to  Missouri  before 
it  was  a state,  and  the  family  were  all 
born  there.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  early 
days,  was  quite  an  influential  man,  he 
having  been  Sheriff  of  Pulaski  County 
for  two  terms,  and  was  possessed  at  one 
time  of  considerable  means,  which,  how- 
ever, was  squandered  after  his  death. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  only 
eighteen  months  old  at  his  father’s 
death.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children,  but  only  five  were  living  at 
that  time.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Mrs.  Campbell  was  under  the 
necessity  of  supporting  herself  and  the 
younger  members  of  her  family  by  her 
needle,  but  when  her  son  Allen  was  about 
eight  years  of  age  the  lad  courageously 
came  to  his  mother’s  help  in  his  child- 
like way.  He  begged  her  to  make  him 
some  gingerbread,  and  she  complying, 
he  sold  it  around  the  town,  competing 
with  the  little  negro  boys  who  were  in 
the  same  business,  but  as  he  got  older, 
this  competition  growing  distasteful,  he 
sought  more  manly  employ,  and  after 
considerable  importuning  of  a man  who 
owned  a brickyard  to  take  him  into  his 
employ  he  was  engaged  at  five  dollars 
per  month,  notwithstanding  the  master 
at  the  onset  deemed  the  lad  too  young 
for  such  work,  he  being  about  13  years 
of  age.  But  the  selling  of  his  mother’s 
gingerbread  had  given  the  family  better 
financial  returns  than  did  the  brickyard, 
and  the  lad  now  looked  around  to  see 
how  he  could  increase  the  weekly  store 
by  overtime  work.  Having  invested  five 
dollars  for  a couple  of  yearling  steers, 
he  and  his  brother  set  to  work  to  break 
them  in ; he  himself  made  a yoke  for 


them,  and  with  his  primitive  outfit  for 
business  he  commenced  hauling  water 
mornings  and  nights  and  sold  it  for  ten 
cents  a barrel.  Thus  he  continued  for  a 
year  until  the  water  busines  grew  beyond 
his  over-time  supplies,  when  he  gave 
warning  to  leave  the  brickyard,  but  so 
useful  had  he  become  to  his  employer 
that  he  raised  his  wages  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  month  to  induce  him  to  stop.  The 
enterprising  lad,  however,  continued  in 
the  water  business  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand  he  hired  boys  to  haul 
his  water  for  the  supply  of  his  customers. 
As  he  grew  older  he  worked  around  the 
country  chopping  wood,  taking  contracts 
for  the  clearing  of  lands,  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to 
Kansas  with  his  mother,  where  he  went 
trading  in  cattle  and  made  a farm  which 
he  still  owns. 

Similar  examples  as  that  of  Allen  G. 
Campbell’s  boyhood  are  in  the  record  of 
the  lives  of  nearly  all  the  self-made  men 
both  of  England  and  America;  and 
there  are  no  stories  that  can  be  told  so 
profitable  to  the  youth  of  our  go-ahead 
times  as  the  stories  of  the  early  struggles 
of  Allen  G.  Campbell’s  class.  As  boys 
they  sell  gingerbread  or  water  as  Camp- 
bell did,  or  sell  newspapers  and  peddle 
tape  as  did  the  Walker  Brothers,  but  as 
successful  men  we  know  their  class  every- 
where as  the  great  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  country,  presidents  of 
banks  and  railroads,  and  owners  of  valu- 
able mines;  few,  however,  of  which  in 
the  world  can  be  named  with  that  of  the 
Horn  Silver  Mine,  which  Allen  G. 
Campbell  has  made  famous  in  the  min- 
ing history  of  America. 

After  getting  his  mother  comfortably 
settled  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Campbell  migrated 
to  Pike’s  Peak  in  1859,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  founders  of  Colorado, 
which  was  at  first  called  Jefferson  Terri- 
tory, under  the  provisional  government. 
He  was  one  of  the  miners  who  marched 
through  the  Streets  of  Denver,  in  the 
winter  of  1859,  bearing  between  two 
poles  a long  board,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed: “No  Taxation;  no  Provis- 

ional Government.” 

In  1863  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to 
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Kansas,  but  in  1864  he  again  came  to  the 
mountains,  going  to  Montana,  where  he 
stayed  for  three  or  four  years  mining, 
when  he  returned  to  Kansas  and  followed 
the  cattle  business  and  merchandising 
for  four  more  years.  This  brings  us  up 
to  the  date  where  his  connection  with 
Utah  begins,  but  a previous  circumstance 
has  to  be  told  which  directly  bears  upon 
the  purchase  of  the  Horn  Silver  Mine. 

When  he  returned  to  Kansas  from  his 
sojourns  in  Colorado  and  Montana  it 
was  as  a successful  miner.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Montana  his  capital  amounted 
to  from  $50,000  to  $60,000.  This 
money  he  deposited  in  Byram’s  bank  at 
Atchison.  In  1870  the  Utah  mines 
attracted  Campbell’s  attention,  and  his 
design  becoming  known  to  the  banker, 
Byram,  he  desired  to  join  him  in  his 
new  mining  enterprises,  risking  his 
money  upon  Mr.  Campbell’s  judgment 
and  practical  experience.  Campbell 
came  first  to  Utah  and  By  ram  soon  fol- 
lowed him.  They  first  tried  their  fortunes 
in  Cottonwood,  American  Fork,  and  all 
round  this  part  of  the  country  that  year, 
and  in  1871  Mr.  Campbell  went  to  Bea- 
ver County  and  worked  in  the  Star  and 
Beaver  districts.  Thus  in  the  purchase 
and  working  of  mines  Campbell  and 
Byram  lost  about  $30,000  each  before 
their  purchase  of  the  great  Horn  Silver 
Mine. 

Meantime  Mr.  Byram  had  left  the 
Utah  mines  in  disgust  over  these  mutual 
losses,  resigning  the  further  enterprise  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  with  the  remark,  that  if 
his  partner  struck  any  first  class  mines 
he  could  if  he  pleased  compensate  their 
mutual  losses  by  bringing  him  into  the 
prospect. 

Accordingly,  when  a good  mine  in 
Pioche  was  offered  to  Mr.  Campbell  he 
wrote  Mr.  Byram,  who,  however,  replied 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  indisposed  to 
further  invest  in  the  mines,  but  several 
days  later  he  again  wrote  to  say  he  had 
reconsidered  and  would  take  his  share  in 
the  mine)  but  meantime  Mr.  Campbell 
had  applied  to  other  parties  and  the 
purchase  being  thus  complicated  Mr. 
Campbell  drew  out  of  the  affair  and 
other  parties  purchased.  This,  indirectly, 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  Horn  Silver 
Mine.  A few  days  after  its  discovery  by 
Samuel  Hawkes  and  James  Ryan  the 


mine  was  bonded  by  H.  W.  Donalson, 
who  came  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  wanted 
him  to  buy  it.  Mr.  Campbell,  however, 
considering  that  on  several  occasions 
Donalson  had  got  in  his  way,  refused  at 
first  to  to  talk  about  .the  mine,  where- 
upon Donalson  borrowed  money  of 
Campbell  to  come  to  Salt  Lake  and  sell 
it.  Some  of  Campbell’s  friends  in  this 
city  were  willing  to  buy  it  if  he  would 
report  to  them  favorably  of  it)  this  Mr. 
Campbell  refused  to  do,  for  having  per- 
sonally made  himselt  acquainted  with  its 
prospective  value  he  designed  to  pur- 
chase it  himself.  Returning,  Donalson 
again  offered  the  mine  to  Campbell  for 
$15,000,  reducing  the  price  from  $25,000 
for  which  the  mine  was  bonded.  The 
offer  being  accepted  Mr.  Campbell  went 
with  Donalson  to  the  discoverers,  but 
for  some  reason  Hawkes  and  Ryan  had 
changed  their  minds  and  refused  to  sell 
for  the  $15,000.  Mr.  Campbell  then 
asked  Donalson  if  he  had  given  the 
thing  up,  and  being  answered  that  he 
had,  Mr.  Campbell  again  went  to  Hawkes 
and  Ryan  and  proposed  to  give  them 
$25,000  on  a ninety  days  bond,  which 
they  refused  to  accept  unless  he  gave 
them  $500  in  advance,  which  he  refused 
to  do.  Donalson,  in  view  of  a coal  con- 
tract, from  Campbell,  unknown  to  the 
latter,  went  and  offered  his  note  for  the 
$500,  payable  in  three  months.  . 

The  bond  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell himself  and  he  was  about  to  look 
out  to  raise  the  money,  but  having  spent 
so  much  of  Mr.  Byram’s  money  he  had 
not  expected  to  apply  to  the  banker,  but 
about  half  an  hour  after  signing  the 
bond  a letter  came  to  him  from  Mr.  By- 
ram, saying  he  had  some  money  left. 
“'I  here  is  nothing  here  for  me  to  do  ; 
quit  work  and  go  and  buy  a mine;” 
whereupon  Mr.  Campbell  telegraphed 
and  then  wrote  particulars  of  the  bond- 
ing of  the  Horn  Silver  Mne.  Mr.  Byram 
came  out  at  once,  but  he  thought  they 
could  buy  it  for  less  and  returned  with- 
out the  purchase  being  made.  When  he 
got  home,  however,  he  reconsidered  the 
matter  and  wrote  Mr.  Campbell,  that  if 
he  could  make  a contract  with  Mr. 
Shumer,  who  was  in  the  smelting  busi- 
ness there,  to  sell  him  sufficient  of  the 
ore  to  get  their  money  back  he  would 
join  him  in  the  purchase  of  the  mine 
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for  §25,000.  Finally  the  purchase  was 
made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  he  letting  in 
Byram  and  Cullen  and  Ryan  as  equal 
partners  with  himself.  They  worked  the 
mine  under  the  firm  name  of  Campbell, 
Cullen  & Co.,  until  it  became  famous  in 
the  mining  history  of  the  country,  when 
they  organized  the  Horn  Silver  Mining 
Company,  giving  to  J.  Cooke  an  option 
on  one  half  of  the  stock  at  the  rate  of 
five  million  dollars  for  the  whole  mine, 
divided  into  four  hundred  thousand 
shares  at  $12.50  a share.  J.  Cooke  sold 
to  Fraucklyn  and  Brown.  Francklvn 
is  an  Englishman,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  he  was  manager  of  the  Cunard 
line  of  steamers  ; Mr.  Brown  is  an  Amer- 
ican ; the  former  is  now  the  president  of 
the  Horn  Silver  Mining  Company,  the 
latter  is  vice-president,  and  the  manage- 
ment is  also  in  their  hands. 

The  public  knows  something  of  what 
this  great  mine  has  yielded.  Last  year 
it  produced  more  lead  and  silver  bullion 
than  any  other  mine  in  the  country,  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  lead  producing 
mine  in  the  world.  What  it  has  done  for 
Utah  in  its  mining  interests  it  would  re- 
quire a volume  to  tell,  yet  may  be  compre- 
hended in  a moment  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  wonderful  changes  wrought  in 
our  Territory  within  the  last  few  years  by 
the  development  of  our  mines.  The  Horn 
Silver  Mine  in  Southern  Utah,  and  the 
Ontario  in  Park  City,  have  redeemed 
Utah  from  the  disrepute  which  for  a while 
rested  over  her  mines  and  raised  her  to 
the  reputation  of  being  second  to  no 
country  in  the  world  in  her  mineral  de- 
posits. The  Horn  Silver  Mine  was  also 
the  cause  of  the  Utah  Southern  Exten- 
sion, 150  miles  in  length,  which  was 
built  to  this  mine.  Campbell,  Cullen, 
Ryan  and  Byram  built  one  quarter  of 
the  road  and  they  were  also  its  chief 
promoters.  In  short,  the  Horn  Silver 
Mine  has  employed  “ hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds ” of  men,  made  the  name  of  Frisco 
as  famous  as  that  of  an  old  city,  and 
gave  assurance  abroad  that  Utah  has  a 
decided  destiny  in  the  future  history  of 
America,  apart  from  mere  Mormondom 
or  Gentiledom — this  destiny  growing 
out  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  her 
mines. 


PART  II. 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY — THE  GREAT  UTAH 

CONTEST  BETWEEN  CAMPBELL  AND 

CANNON. 

In  our  books  of  Utah  history  we  have 
the  two  lines  of  record  to  bring  down, 
each  of  which  must  be  preserved  in  its 
integrity.  In  no  other  way  can  the  true 
history  of  Utah  be  written.  A former 
number  of  this  Magazine,  accompanied 
by  his  portrait,  contained  the  speech  of 
the  Hon.  George  Q.  Cannon,  which  was 
the  best  epitome  of  the  Congressional 
history  of  Utah  ever  given  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Mormon  side.  In  this  num- 
ber we  sketch  the  other  half  on  the  Gen- 
tile side,  or,  as  politically  defined,  that 
of  the  Utah  Liberal  party. 

The  party  began  its  existence  with  the 
“ Godbeite  Movement,”  and  partly  grew 
out  of  it.  Previously  to  this  there  was  no 
political  party  of  opposition  in  Utah, 
but  as  soon  as  this  “New  Move,”  as  our 
Mormon  brethren  contemptuously  des- 
cribed it,  exploded  in  our  city  like  “ a 
bombshell,”  as  the  Deseret  News  had 
it,  the  Gentiles  saw  the  opportunity 
for  the  commencement  of  a political 
organization.  Though  W.  S.  Godbe, 
E.  L,  T.  Harrison,  and  their  compeers  de- 
signed nothing  of  a political  schism,  the 
circumstances  of  those  times  very  natur- 
ally gave  birth  to  a coalition  party  com- 
posed of  the  Godbeites  and  Gentiles.  A 
meeting  for  a political  organization  was 
called  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  place,  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  where  the  Godbeites 
held  their  evening  meeting  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  annunciation  of  their 
movement.  This  political  meeting  be- 
ing organized,  with  Eli  B.  Kelsey  chair- 
man, a coalition  of  all  classes  of  “ Lib- 
erals” was  discussed  and  a contest  at  the 
approaching  city  election  resolved  upon. 
Without  attempting  here  a chapter  on 
those  times  it  may  be  summarized  that 
the  Liberal  party  was  brought  forth ; 
Henry  W.  Lawrence  was  chosen  as  the 
standard-bearer  in  the  local  contest  and 
received  a vote  of  nearly  400  for  the 
Mayorship  of  Salt  Lake  City.  But  after 
repeated  defeats  in  the  contests  for  Dele- 
gates to  Congress,  with  Maxwell  contest- 
ant against  Hooper,  and  Baskin  against 
Cannon,  the  Utah  Liberal  party  lan- 
guished to  death,  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  our  Gentile  population. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  this  party 
for  several  years,  but  in  1880,  as  the 
time  drew  nigh  for  the  election  of  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  the  Liberals  through- 
out the  Territory  were  moved  with  a 
common  desire  to  resuscitate  their  organ- 
ization and  once  more  open  the  contest 
with  the  dominant  party.  A new 
standard  bearer  was  needed  to  be  chosen 
to  rally  the  Liberal  party  for  the  irrepres- 
sible conflict.  Even  Mr.  Baskin,  the 
last  contestant,  felt  this  need,  and  though 
his  personal  record  was  acceptable  to  his 
party,  he  knew  it  was  quite  useless  for 
him  to  again  contest  the  seat  with  Can- 
non. There  were  other  strong  men  of 
the  bar,  such  as  Judge  McBride,  quite 
capable  of  assuming  a political  leader- 
ship, but  the  common  judgment  of  the 
time,  among  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party,  was  that  they  needed  for  the  revi- 
val of  their  cause  a man  of  considerable 
strength  of  character  who  represented 
the  mining  interests,  and  who  could, 
without  a dissenting  voice,  unite  the 
mining  constituents  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  this  view  of  the  case  Allen 
G.  Campbell  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  men,  and  before  they 
met  in  caucus  for  the  nomination  it  was 
known  among  the  leaders  that  the  Camp- 
bells were  coming. 

The  night  of  the  nomination  came 
and  the  Liberal  Institute  was  crowded 
with  those  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  Liberal  party.  For  years  there  had 
not  been  such  an  enthusiastic  gathering 
of  that  party,  and  evidently  the  enthusi- 
asm was  generated  by  the  conviction  that 
the  fitting  man  was  found  to  bear  the 
standard  of  that  cause,  not  only  in  the 
contest  at  home,  but  one  who  would 
fight  it  out  in  Washington  to  the  last 
syllable,  of  his  term.  In  keeping  with 
this  feeling  the  brass  band  from  Fort 
Douglas  was  there  to  give  a martial  swell 
to  the  occasion  of  the  revival  of  the  war 
between  the  two  powers.  The  strongest 
men  of  the  party  were  on  the  platform, 
and  delivered  stirring  speeches,  among 
whom  were  Judges  McBride,  Hagan, 
and  the  former  contestant,  Baskin; 
while  from  the  body  of  the  hall,  upon 
loud  calls,  Governor  Murray,  in  a short 
ringing  speech,  gave  a bold  declaration 
of  war  between  “ the  American  Republic 
and  the  Mormon  Polygamic  Theocracy.” 
Such  was  the  wording  by  all  the  speak- 


ers. None  of  them  pretended  that  it 
was  a mere  political  fight.  Judge  Hagan 
indeed,  dwelt  upon  it  as  the  “irrepres- 
sible conflict,”  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
was  once  understood  as  existing  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  while 
affirming  that  it  must  be  fought  out  to 
the  bitter  end,  he  admitted  that  the 
prospects  then  were  that  years  might 
elapse  ere  the  Liberal  party  would  win 
the  day.  The  name  of  Allen  G.  Camp- 
bell was  announced  amid  acclamations 
as  the  man  for  the  times,  and  on  the  rest 
for  committee  business  Maxwell  called 
for  the  Fort  Douglas  band  to  play  “The 
Campbells  Are  Coming,”  and  the  band 
struck  up  the  theme,  accompanied  with 
vociferous  cheering  by  the  audience. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  enthusiasm, 
the  Liberal  party  looked  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Campbell  simply  as  a 
worthy  leader  of  their  forlorn  hope, 
and  did  not  expect  to  win  such  a signal 
victory  through  him  as  they  afterwards 
acknowledged,  when  all  America  became 
interested  in  the  conflict,  and  the  Ed- 
munds bill  passed,  which,  though  it  did 
not  seat  Allen  G.  Campbell,  excluded  the 
Hon.  George  Q.  Cannon  from  his  seat 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  in  New  York  when 
he  received  the  nomination,  and  more- 
over, he  had  no  previous  intimation  or 
thought  of  such  an  event.  As  he  was 
returning  to  Utah  he  met  Mr.  Cullen  at 
Chicago,  who  told  him  of  the  nomina- 
tion, but  at  first  he  treated  it  as  a pleas- 
ant hoax  of  his  partner  in  the  mine,  who 
assured  him,  however,  that  it  was  the 
simple  fact — he  was  really  nominated  by 
the  Liberal  party  as  Delegate  to  Congress. 
Mr.  Campbell  replied,  “That  is  all  there 
will  be  to  it,  then,”  but  Mr.  Cullen 
urged  him  so  earnestly  to  accept  the 
nomination  that  at  length  he  consented, 
and  communicated  his  acceptance  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Utah  Liberal 
party.  But  the  nomination  greatly  em- 
barrassed Mr.  Campbell  previous  to  his 
decision,  for  he  was  on  terms  of  most 
cordial  business  relations  with  Bishop 
John  Sharp,  and  others  of  his  class,  and 
possessed  the  good  will  of  the  Mormon 
people  in  Beaver  County,  besides,  he 
knew  to  accept  would  turn  him  aside  for 
awhile  from  his  mining  business  into  a 
political  contest,  lose  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  making  money,  and  place 
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upon  his  shoulders  the  financial  burden 
of  that  contest.  The  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  the  Liberal  party  really  did 
need  his  services,  coupled  with  the  nom- 
ination, provoked  both  his  honor  and 
his  courage,  otherwise  against  his  natural 
inclination,  to  bear  the  standard  of  a 
party  in  the  Utah  contest. 

On  his  return  home,  and  meeting  the 
results  of  the  election,  Mr.  Campbell  at 
first  declined  to  contest  for  the  seat.  He 
had  only  received  1,357  votes  cast  for 
him  against  Mr.  Cannon’s  18,568,  while 
on  a former  occasion  3,000  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Baskin,  and  as  shown  by 
the  subsequent  contest  of  1882,  the  Lib- 
eral party,  yearly  re-enforced  by  the 
mining  population,  is  now  capable  of 
giving  a 5,000  vote  to  their  candidate, 
if  he  stood  the  contest  he  was  certain  to 
be  twitted  with  his  1 ,35 7 votes  against 
Mr.  Cannon’s  18,568,  and  he  reasonably 
feit  justified  in  at  first  refusing  to  contest 
the  seat  for  a party  that  had  given  him 
less  than  a third  of  its  own  voting 
power.  But  the  historical  deduction  of 
the  case  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
stands  now  as  a halo  of  glory  around  the 
service  of  Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Liberal 
party,  much  less  an  intent  to  betray  him, 
that  had  given  him  only  1,357  votes  as 
the  fact  that  before  his  contest  in  its  be- 
half the  party  was  nearly  defunct — dead- 
beat, hopeless  and  aimless.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  1,357  votes  cast  by  the 
Liberal  party  in  1880  compared  with  the 
4,884'  cast  for  Van  Zile  in  1882,  can  be 
pointed  to  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell’s service,  emphasized  bv  the  vigorous 
campaign  of  1882  upon  the  basework 
which  Governor  Murray  and  himself 
constructed.  Had  Mr.  Campbell  failed 
in  stirring  up  the  nation,  and  effecting 
some  extraordinary  legislation,  it  is 
probable  that  to-day  the  Liberal  party 
would  be  in  no  better  voting  condition 
than  it  was  in  1880.  The  great  contest 
between  Allen  G.  Campbell  and  George 
Q.  Cannon  forms  one  of  the  principal 
chapters  of  the  political  history  of  our 
Territory.  In  a former  number  of  this 
Magazine  we  gave  the  great  speech  of 
Delegate  Cannon  before  the  House  on 
his  retirement,  which  is  a complete  his- 
torical statement  of  the  case  on  his  side; 
in  this  we  present  the  case  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, condensed  from  the  statements  of 


Judge  McBride  and  himself.  The  fol- 
lowing protest  was  the  initial  of  the  con- 
test after  the  election : 

“To  His  Excellency  Eli  H.  Murray, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utah : 

“ The  time  will  soon  arrive  for  the 
final  canvass,  under  your  supervision,  of 
the  returns  of  votes  given  at  the  late 
election  for  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
this  Territory. 

“I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  the  pub- 
lic generally  know  in  respect  to  the 
voting  at  this  election  and  its  supposed 
result.  On  the  surface  the  returns  will 
not  show,  probably,  that  a majority  of 
the  votes  actually  cast  were  given  for 
me.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  I insist  it  is, 
that  all  the  votes  not  polled  in  my  favor 
are  legally  blank,  then  I owe  it  to  those 
who  placed  me  in  nomination,  and  by  a 
still  greater  obligation  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, in  the  interest  of  good  govern- 
ment to  protest,  and  I do  protest,  against 
the  counting  of  any  votes  for  George  Q. 
Cannon. 

“ The  performance  of  this  duty,  how- 
ever, would  be  productive  of  no  result 
except  to  mortify  and  disgust  legal 
voters  whose  choice  is  nullified,  unless 
there  is  a power  conferred  on  you  to  so 
conduct  this  canvass  that  legal  voters 
shall  only  be  included. 

“ If  it  were  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  names  voted  for  as  candi- 
dates represented  actual  persons  or  mere 
mythical  characters,  persons  qualified  or 
persons  ineligible  ; if  it  w-ere  immaterial 
to  discriminate  between  votes  given  by 
those  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  and  those  given  by  persons 
whom  the  law  excludes  on  the  ground  of 
sex,  minority,  or  alienage  from  the  privi- 
lege of  voting,  then  a mere  count  of  votes, 
and  comparison  of  aggregates,  would 
decide  to  whom  your  certificate  of 
election  should  be  given.  It  is  not, 
however,  consonant  to  the  American 
theory  of  popular  elections  to  office  to 
ignore  such  disqualifications,  nor  to  con- 
fer such  limited  powers  upon  those 
charged  with  the  duty  to  ascertain  the 
result,  that  there  can  be  no  elimination 
of  votes  illegally  received. 

“It  cannot  be  said  that  the  laws  have 
so  imperfectly  guarded  the  ballot-box 
and  provided  for  pure  and  regular  elec- 
tions that  if  illegal  votes  are  once  re- 
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ceived,  by  some  error  of  judgment  or 
failure  of  duty  by  officers  registering 
voters  or  having  the  immediate  control 
of  elections,  the  wrong  is  forever  incapa- 
ble of  rectification. 

“No  remedy  is  adequate  or  effective 
in  respect  to  offices  for  short  terms  which 
does  not  administer  the  corrective  during 
the  canvass,  for  before  any  other  remedy 
can  be  sought  and  applied  the  motive  to 
pursue  it  ceases  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term ; the  wrong  prospers  and  the 
authors  are  thereby  encouraged  to  repeat 
it,  and  generally  do. 

“ This  subject  has  such  local  import- 
ance that  I venture  some  suggestsons  in 
support  of  your  powers  in  the  premises, 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  your  criticism 
for  assuming  to  defend  the  executive 
jurisdiction. 

“Section  25  of  the  Utah  Compiled 
Laws  provides:  ‘ That  so  soon  as  all  the 
returns  are  received  the  secretary,  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  shall  unseal 
and  examine  them,  and  furnish  to  each 
person  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  any  Territorial  office  a certifi- 
cate of  his  election.’  The  returns  here 
spoken  of  are:  A brief  abstract  of  the 
offices  and  names  voted  for  and  the 
number  of  votes  each  person  receives. 

“ By  sections  23  and  24  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  duty  imposed  by  section 
25  is  to  give  the  certificate  to  the  person 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and 
that  it  is  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
that  section  that  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  determined  from  the  re- 
turns. The  duty  to  examine  the  returns, 
and  that  to  give  a certificate,  are  succes- 
sive and  distinct  duties.  The  returns 
from  certain  counties,  or  the  vote  of 
certain  precincts,  may  have  to  be  re- 
jected, for  causes  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  returns,  or  other  evidence  may  afford 
grounds  for  such  rejection. 

“ The  direction  to  you  and  the  secre- 
tary as  final  canvassers  is  to  issue  the  cer- 
tificate to  the  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  not  to  him  appearing 
by  the  returns  to  have  the  highest  num- 
ber; therefore,  since  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  important  fact  is  not  pre- 
scribed, and  since  on  general  principles, 
when  a general  duty  is  required  to  be 
performed,  there  is  conferred  by  neces- 
sary implication  the  incidental  power  to 
adopt  any  suitable  means  necessary  to 


the  doing  of  that  duty,  evidence  may  be 
received  in  connection  with  the  returns, 
to  assist  in  coming  to  a correct  conclu- 
sion, This  construction  of  the  statute 
harmonizes  your  functions  in  respect  to 
this  office  with  ihose  of  similar  offices 
generally. 

“ In  Cushing’s  Law  and  Practice  of 
Legislative  Assemblies,  page  52,  the 
anther  quotes  from  another:  ‘There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  those  branches 
wherein  the  law  has  marked  out  a defi- 
nite line  it  is  ministerial ; but  as  regards 
the  two  material  branches  of  deciding 
upon  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  can- 
didates, or  upon  the  qualifications  or 
disqualifications  of  electors,  the  subject 
requires  some  investigation  ; but  if  the 
returning  officer  (you  are  clearly  one)  be 
fully  apprised  of  some  notorious  dis- 
qualification, whether  of  a candidate  or  of 
an  elector,  such  as  their  being  minors, 
or  claiming  in  the  right  of  property, 
which  clearly  does  not  entitle  them  to  the 
privilege,  he  is  so  far  a judicial  officer  as 
to  prevent  their  voting  or  being  re- 
turned,’ and  the  author  adds:  ‘in 

judicial  decisions  of  this  country,  when 
the  point  is  adverted  to,  it  seems  to  be 
considered  that  the  functions  of  return- 
ing officers  are  chiefly  judicial  in  their 
character.’ 

“If  so,  it  follows,  of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  a legislative  rule  to  the  con- 
trary, that  you  are  to  act  upon  evidence, 
and  on  any  evidence  which  applies  to 
the  subject  and  would  be  competent  be- 
fore any  other  judicial  tribunal  having 
the  same  question  to  decide. 

“I  shall,  in  accordance  with  these 
views,  address  this  my  protest  to  you  as- 
a quasi  judicial  officer,  protest  against 
the  issue  of  any  certificate  of  election  to- 
George  Q.  Cannon,  and  I demand  the 
issue  of  one  to  myself,  because  he  has 
not,  and  I have,  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  the  office  of  Delegate  to  Con- 

I m W 

gress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

“ First.  It  will  appear  by  the  returns- 
to  the  secretary  that  1,357  votes  were 
given  for  me  for  said  office,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  tending  to  gainsay  my 
qualifications  for  the  office,  or  those  of 
the  electors  voting  for  me. 

“Second.  George  Q.  Cannon  is  an 
unnaturalized  alien.  Being  such,  he  is  not 
eligible  to  the  office;  all  the  votes  given 
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for  him  arc  void.  I quote  from  the 
author  before  referred  to:  ‘If  an  elec- 
tion is  made  of  a person  who  is  ineligi- 
ble, that  is,  incapable  of  being  elected, 
the  election  of  such  person  is  absolutely 
void,  even  though  he  is  voted  for  at  the 
same  time  with  others  who  are  eligible, 
and  who  are  accordingly  elected,  and  this 
is  equally  true  whether  the  disability  is 
known  to  the  elector  or  not ; whether  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes,  or  a plurality 
only,  is  necessary  to  the  election,  and 
whether  the  votes  are  given  orally  or  by 
ballot.’  (Id.,  p.  66.)  According  to 
this  author  and  the  authorities  which  he 
cites,  it  is  the  law  in  this  country,  and 
also  in  England,  that  not  only  will  the 
election  of  a disqualified  person  be  held 
as  void,  but  if  such  election  takes  place 
after  notice  of  the  disqualification  is 
given  to  the  electors,  the  candidate  hav- 
ing the  next  highest  number  of  votes 
will  be  elected.  (Id.,  p.  66  67.) 

“ Notice  of  Mr.  Cannon’s  disqualifica- 
tion has  been  very  thoroughly  published 
in  this  Territory  before  the  election. 

“This  legal  objection  of  alienage  de- 
rives great  force  from  the  political  and 
moral  aspect  of  his  life  and  conduct. 
George  Q.  Cannon  is  a polygamist,  hav- 
ing lived  for  many  years  and  is  still 
living  with  four  women  as  wives,  in 
violation  of  the  law.  He  openly  advo- 
cates polygamy  in  his  public  addresses  in 
Utah,  and  thus  incites  others  to  break 
the  law  enacted  by  Congress  on  that 
subject  in  harmony  with  the  moral  senti- 
ment of.  the  civilized  world. 

“Not  only  is  he  not  naturalized,  but 
he  is  not  qualified  to  be  naturalized  ; 
without  thorough  reconstruction  he  could 
not  be  proven  to  be  a man  of  good 
moral  character,  nor  could  he,  while  in 
his  present  criminal  contumacy,  sin- 
serely  make  oath  that  he  is  ‘attached  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  same.’ 

“Third.  Under  void  legislation  of 
this  Territory,  females  have  voted  in 
large  numbers ; they  are  partisans  of 
said  Cannon,  and  it  must  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  voted  for  him  at  the 
last  election.  Calculating  the  present 
number  of  votes  in  this  Territory  by 
adding  to  the  vote  given  six  years  ago 
(about  27,000)  according  to  the  ratio  of 
popular  increase  from  1870  to  1880,  as  . 


shown  by  the  census  returns,  there  were 
at  least  40,000  de  facto  voters  in  the 
Territory  when  the  last  election  took 
place.  The  entire  vote  polled  at  this 
election,  including  the  vote  of  females, 
was  less  than  20,000;  therefore,  at  least 
20,000  voters  stayed  at  home,  and  less 
than  half  the  total  vote  was  actually 
polled  and  returned. 

“The  females  in  this  Territory  claim- 
ing the  right  to  vote  outnumber  the 
males  having  that  right;  the  poll  lists 
show  also  that  they  outstrip  the  males  in 
voting.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  more  females  in  this  Territory 
claiming  the  right  to  vote  than  the 
whole  number  of  votes  polled  at  the 
late  election.  As  these  votes  are  illegal, 
how  can  you  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  vitiated  the  election  by  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  determine  with- 
out proof  that  the  pretended  majority 
reported  for  Mr.  Cannon  does  not  con- 
sist of  such  votes.  The  fact  that  there 
was  such  an  enormous  illegal  vote  known 
as  certain  to  be  polled,  will  account  for 
the  absence  of  so  many  legal  voters  from 
the  polls. 

“That  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature, purporting  to  establish  female 
suffrage,  is  void  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded. It  is  so  because  it  attempts  to 
cofer  the  privilege  by  a special  act  on 
different  and  easier  terms  of  qualification 
than  those  required  by  existing  general 
law  applicable  to  the  other  sex,  thus  vio- 
lating the  rule  of  uniformity. 

“In  conclusion,  be  it  understood  that 
I protest  against  the  issuance  of  any  cer- 
tificate to  George  Q.  Cannon  as  the  sub- 
stantive matter  and  purpose  of  this 
paper;  and  it  seems  clear  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  if  he  is  not  qualified 
to  hold  the  office  that  no  majority  of 
legal  votes  can  be  said  to  have  been 
given  for  him,  and  that  it  is  within  your 
power  for  these  causes  to  withhold  the 
certificate  of  election. 

“On  reaching  this  conclusion  as  a 
secondary  matter,  I trust  you  will  find  it 
consistent  with  your  views  and  in  the  line 
of  your  duty  to  hold  that  the  votes 
given  for  me  entitle  me  to  the  certifi- 
cate. 

“ With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Allen  G.  Campbell. 

“ Frisco,  December  12,  1880." 
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A copy  of  this  protest  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Cannon,  who  filed  an  answer  to  its  alle- 
gations, and  then  controverted  most  of 
the  facts  stated  (except  the  charge  that 
he  was  a polygamist),  and  also  contest- 
ing the  positions  of  law  assumed  by  Mr. 
Campbell. 

On  the  issues  thus  made  before  the 
Governor,  the  two  contestants  for  the 
certificate  of  election  appeared  before 
that  functionary  on  the  7th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  and  the  questions  involved 
were  fully  argued  by  the  counsel  for 
each. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1881,  the 
Governor  gave  a decision  in  writing, 
which  was  filed  in  the  Secretary’s  office, 
and  issued  a certificate  of  election  to 
Allen  G.  Campbell,  as  the  Delegate 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  it 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Campbell.  In  Feb- 
ruary following  this  certificate  was  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington, 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Cannon 
brought  an  action  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah, 
praying  for  a writ  of  mandamus  to  com- 
pel the  acting  govornor  to  issue  a certifi- 
cate ot  election  to  him  as  Delegate, 
basing  his  suit  upon  the  position  that  in 
granting  the  certificate  the  governor  was 
only  performing  a ministerial  duty,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  pass  upon  the  re- 
turns of  the  election,  or  the  eligibility 
of  the  candidates,  or  any  questions  of 
the  kind. 

The  case  was  elaborately  argued  on 
the  return  to  the  writ,  and  the  Court 
dismissed  the  application,  holding  that 
the  governor  had  a discretion  in  issuing 
the  certificate  and  was  not,  in  determin- 
ing the  result,  confined  to  the  returns  of 
the  county  officers. 

Next  followed  the  governor’s  justifica- 
tion and  issuance  of  the  certificate  to 
Allen  G.  Campbell: 

“The  record  of  the  court  is  the  only 
means  of  ascertaining  its  judgments  and 
orders.  The  clerk’s  certificate  of  the 
judgments  and  orders  of  a competent 
court,  and  not  his  individual  statements 
without  seal,  is  the  only  guide  in  all 
eases,  and  therefore  must  be  in  this  case. 
The  records  of  the  court  fail  to  make 
Mr.  Cannon  a citizen,  and  he.  as  I, 


must  stand  by  the  record.  Mr.  Cannon, 
under  any  other  circumstances  might, 
perhaps,  acquire  citizenship  by  the  time 
his  term  of  office  commences,  but  it  is 
charged  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  protest,  and 
not  denied  in  Mr.  Cannon’s  answer,  that 
he  is  living  in  polygamy,  a violation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  making  it 
a crime.  This  being  the  case  he  is  not 
‘ well  disposed  towards  the  government 
of  the  United  States.’  Therefore  he 
cannot,  in  good  faith,  take  the  oath  of 
naturalization,  and  the  courts  of  this 
Territory  uniformly  enforce  this  rule. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  Congres- 
sional Record,  of  June  16th,  1864,  page 
5046,  affirmed  the  same  principle  in 
House  bill  3679,  providing  that  Dele- 
gates in  Congress  should  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  seven  years  a citizen,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  such  Territory,  ‘ and  no 
such  person  who  is  guilty  of  bigamy  or 
polygamy  shall  be  eligible  to  a seat  as 
such  Delegate.’ 

“It  having  been  shown  that  Mr.  Can- 
non is  not  a citizen,  and  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  becoming  a citizen,  I cannot, 
under  the  law,  certify  that  he  is  ‘ duly 
elected,’  and  Mr.  Campbell  having  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast 
for  any  citizen  was  therefore  duly  elected, 
and  must  receive  the  certificate  accord- 
ingly. 

“ I am  aware  that  my  action  on  this 
question  is  not  final.  The  House  is  the 
judge  of  the  qualifications  and  election 
of  its  members,  but  in  the  discharge  of 
my  sworn  duty  under  the  law  to  give  the 
certificate  to  the  person  duly  elected,  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  it  to 
Allen  G.  Campbell. 

Eli  H.  Murray. 

Certificate  of  Election  issued  to  Allen  G.  Campbell, 
Delegate  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 

United  States  of  America, 

Territory  of  Utah , Executive  Office,  ss: 

I,  Eli  H.  Murray,  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  do  declare  and  certify  that  at  a regular  elec- 
tion for  Delegate  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
held  in  said  Territory  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  A.  D.  1880,  returns 
whereof  were  opened  in  my  presence  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  Allen  G.  Campbell  was  the 
person  being  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  was  therefore 
duly  elected  as  Delegate  from  said  Territory  to  said 
Congress,  and  I do  give  this  certificate  accordingly. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  Territory  to 
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be  affixed.  Done  at  Salt  Lake  this  City  this  8th 
dav  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

[L.  si]  ELI  H.  MURRAY, 

Governor. 


By  the  governor : 

Arthur  L.  Thomas, 

Secretary  of  Utah  Territory.  « 


Territory  of  Utah, 

Secretary' s Office , ss  : 

I,  Arthur  L.  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  " decision  of  the 
governor  in  the  matter  of  issuing  a certificate  to  the 
person  duly  elected  Delegate  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  " and  of  the  “ certificate  of  election  issued 
to  Allen  G.  Campbell,  Delegate  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,' " as  appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

Attest  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah  this  ioth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1881. 

[L.  s.]  ARTHUR  L.  THOMAS, 

Secretary  of  Utah  Territory . 


CREDENTIALS  OF  HON.  A.  G.  CAMPBELL. 

United  States  of  America,") 

Territory  of  Utah , - ss- 

Executive  Office , ) 

“I,  Eli  H.  Murray,  governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  do  declare  and  cer- 
tify that  at  a regular  election  for  Delegate 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  held  in 
said  Territory  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  A.  D. 
1880,  to-vvit,  the  2d  day  of  November, 
1880,  returns  whereof  were  opened  in 
my  presence  by  the  secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, Allen  G.  Campbell  was  the  per- 
son, being  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  was, 
therefore,  duly  elected  as  Delegate  from 
said  Territory  to  said  Congress,  and  I do 
give  this  certificate  accordingly. 

“In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  Territory  to  be  affixed. 

“Done  at  Salt  Lake  City  this  eighth 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

[seal.]  Eli  H.  Murray, 

Governor. 

By  the  governor : 

Arthur  L.  Thomas, 

Secretary  of  Utah  Territory .” 

NOTICE  OF  CONTEST. 


the  47th  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Lbah, 
and  also  your  right  either  to  be  sworn 
or  enrolled,  or  to  hold  a certificate  of 
election  as  such  Delegate,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds: 

“ 1.  That  the  returns  of  the  election 
of  Delegate  to  the  47th  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  held  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,  1880,  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  were 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Territory,  under  sections  (23) 
and  (24)  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  copies  of  which  re- 
turns marked  respectively,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.,  are  hereto  annexed,  showed,  as  the 
fact  was,  that  18,568  votes  were  legally 
cast  for  me  at  said  election,  that  only 
1 , 35  7 votes  were  cast  for  you,  and  that 
only  8 votes  were  cast  for  all  other  can- 
didates, and  that  I was  therefore  legally 
elected  to  said  office  of  Delegate  from 
the  Territory  of  Utah  in  the  47th  Con- 
gress, and  was  also  entitled  to  receive 
the  certificate  of  election,  and  to  be 
enrolled  and  sworn  as  such  Delegate. 

“ 2.  That  said  returns  showed,  as  the 
fact  was,  that  you  received  less  than  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  votes  legally  cast  at 
said  election,  and  therefore  were  not 
entitled  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Dele- 
gate from  the  Territory  of  Utah  in  the 
47th  Congress,  or  to  be  enrolled  or 
sworn  as  such  Delegate,  or  to  receive  the 
certificate  of  election  to  said  office. 

“ 3.  That  the  action  of  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah  in  withholding 
the  certificate  of  election  from  me,  and 
giving  it  to  you,  was  illegal  and  fraudu- 
lent. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon.” 

The  continuation  of  the  history  of  this 
famous  suit  is  from  Mr.  Campbell’s 
claim  submitted  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Campbell  filed  his  answer  to  Mr.  Can- 
non’s contest.  The  answer  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


“Washington,  D.  C., 

January  20th,  1881. 
“Allen  G.  Gampbell,  Esq.  : 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  notify  you 
that  I shall  contest  your  right  to  hold  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
9 


“Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

February  26,  1881. 
“ George  Q.  Cannon,  Esq.: 

“Sir — To  your  notice  of  January  20th, 
1881,  served  on  me  on  the  4th  day  of 
the  present  month,  to  the  effect  that  you 
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will  contest  rny  right  to  hold  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  Delegate  Irom  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  etc.,  I have  the  honor  to  answer 
in  respect  to  the  facts  alleged  by  you, 
and  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I rest 
the  validity  of  my  election  as  follows: 

“i.  I admit  that  returns  of  the  election 
of  Delegate  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  held  on  the 
2d  day  of  November,  1881,  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  said  Ter- 
ritory, of  which  copies  are  annexed  to 
your  notice  and  referred  to  therein 
as  marked  respectively  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc. 
But  I deny  that  said  returns  showed,  or 
that  the  fact  was,  that  18,568  were 
legally  cast  for  you  at  said  election,  or 
that  you  were  legally  or  otherwise  elected 
to  said  office  of  Delegate  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  in  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, or  entitled  to  receive  the  certificate 
of  election,  or  to  be  enrolled,  sworn,  or 
otherwise  in  any  manner  recognized  as 
such  Delegate.  I deny  that  said  returns 
showed,  or  that  the  fact  was,  that  I re- 
ceived less  than  one-thirteenth  of  the 
votes  legally  cast  at  said  election,  or 
that  I was  not  entitled  to  hold  the 
said  office  of  Delegate  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  in  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, or  to  be  enrolled  and  sworn  as  such 
Delegate,  or  to  receive  the  certificate  of 
election  to  said  office. 

“ I deny  that  the  action  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah  in  withholding 
the  certificate  of  election  from  you,  and 
in  giving  it  to  me,  was  illegal  or  fraudu- 
lent. 

“ And  I allege  as  grounds  of  the  fore- 
going denial  and  of  my  claim  that  my 
election  was  valid,  as  follows: 

“ 1.  No  statute,  Federal  or  Territorial, 
required  or  authorized  said  returns  of 
said  election  to  be  placed  before  the 
Governor  of  said  Territory;  or  author- 
ized or  required  him  to  open  or  inspect 
said  returns  as  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  evidence,  on  which  he  was  required 
to  determine  the  result  of  said  election, 
and  this  state  of  the  law  has  been  ju- 
dicially declared  in  said  Territory, 

“2.  Said  returns  do  not  disclose  the 
names,  sex  or  qualifications  of  the  voters 
whose  votes  are  therein  aggregatedly 
stated. 


“3.  A large  number  of  the  voters  who 
voted  for  you  were  females,  and  there- 
fore not  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  said  Terri- 
tory, and  consequently  not  qualified  to 
vote  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  said 
election.  The  number  of  such  illegal 
votes  can  only  be  estimated,  but  such 
votes  were  given  in  all  the  counties  in 
relatively  large  numbers,  and  are  an  un- 
distinguishable  part  of  the  votes  men- 
tioned in  each  of  said  returns. 

“ 4.  You  were  not  at  the  date  of  said 
election  eligible  or  qualified,  nor  capable 
of  being  made  eligible  or  qualified  to  be 
elected  to,  or  to  serve  in,  said  office  of 
Delegate,  because  you  were  born  a sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain,  and  have  never 
been  naturalized  as  a citizen  of  the 
United  States;  you  are  not  a man  of 
good  moral  character;  you  are  not  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nor  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness 
of  the  same ; you  have  been  for  many 
years  a polygamist,  living  and  cohabiting 
with  four  women  as  wives,  to  whom  you 
have  joined  yourself  by  a pretended 
ceremony  of  marriage;  you  do  not  loy- 
ally yield  assent  and  obedience  to  the 
act  of  Congress  against  polygamy  in  the 
Territories;  you  have  for  many  years 
last  past  publicly  endeavored  to  incite 
others  to  violate  that  statute  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah — therefore  all  the  votes 
given  for  you  at  said  election  are  void. 

“5.  At  the  time  of  said  election  on 
the  second  day  of  November,  1881,  you 
were  known  throughout  the  Territory  of 
Utah  to  be  an  alien  and  not  eligible  to 
said  office  of  Delegate.  All  the  persons 
voting  for  you  were  aware,  and  had  full 
notice,  that  you  were  an  alien,  unnatural- 
ized, and  disqualified  to  hold  any  office 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  of  the  Territories  thereof. 

“ 6 . I am  a native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  qualified  by  age  and 
residence  in  said  Territory  to  be  elected 
at  said  election  to  said  office  of  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  besides  eight  scattering  votes 
cast  at  said  election,  I received  all  the 
legal  votes  given  at  said  election  for  said 
office  of  Delegate  in  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Utah  ; 
that  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1881,  the 
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Governor  of  said  Territory,  in  pursuance 
of  the  statute  it  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  in  the  due  and  regular  exer- 
cise of  the  power  in  him  vested,  did 
declare  and  certify  under  his  hand  and 
the  great  seal  of  said  Territory,  that  I 
was  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  and  therefore  duly  elected 
as  Delegate  from  said  Territory  to  said 
Congress. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

A.  G.  Campbell.” 

“I  hereby  admit  service  of  the  within 
and  foregoing  notice  to  me  directed  by 
a copy  delivered  to  me  personally  at 
Washington  this  the  fifth  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1881. 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon.” 

On  a suit  instituted  before  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hunter  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  8th 
day  of  June,  1881,  in  the  name  of  the 
“United  States  ex  rel.  Allen  G.  Camp 
bell  vs.  George  Q.  Cannon,”  that  court 
pronounced  its  judgment  as  follows: 

Ln  the  District  Court  for  the  Third  Ju- 
dicial District  of  Utah  Territory. 

The  United  States  on  the  relation  of  j 

Allen  G.  Campbell,  Plaintiff, 

vs.  ! 

George  Q.  Cannon,  Defendant.  J 

Complaint  to  annul  a certificate  held  by  defendant 
and  used  by  him  as  a Certificate  of  Naturalization. 

The  demurrer  of  the  defendant  to  the  complaint 
filed  in  this  action  having  been  heretofore  argued  by 
counsel  for  the  respective  parties,  and  taken  under 
advisement ; and  the  court  having  duly  considered 
the  same ; and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  should  file 
complaint  in  behalf  of  the  Government  in  such 
cases ; and  that  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  com- 
plaint, which  are  admitted  by  defendant's  demurrer, 
that  there  is  no  record  of  defendant's  naturalization, 
and  that  no  proceeding  for  that  purpose  ever  took 
place  in  court,  and  that  the  certificate  held  by  de- 
fendant as  a certificate  of  naturalization  was  obtained 
by  fraud  and  has  been  fraudulently  used,  and  is  void 
on  its  face  in  not  professing  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
record  and  not  certifying  a regular  naturalization, 
and  therefore  that  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  shown 
for  annulling  it,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  demurrer 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  sustained,  and  that  the 
complaint  be  and  is  hereby  dismissed. 

JOHN  A.  HUNTER,  Judge 
Attest,  October  31,  1881. 

H.  G.  McMillan,  Deputy  Clerk. 

[seal] 

Filed  October  31,  1S81. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Campbell 
did  not  obtain  the  seat  in  Congress, 
which  was  scarcely  expected  either  by 
himself  or  his  political  friends,  the  Utah 


Liberal  party  considered  that  he  won  for 
it  a great  triumph  in  Congress,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  received  as  a victor, 
not  a defeated  candidate.  For  the  first 
time  he  had  brought  the  Utah  contest  at 
the  capital  into  something  like  a national 
repute  and  dignity;  and  though  Con- 
gress could  not  consistently  give  him  the 
seat,  both  houses,  with  an  extraordinary 
emphasis,  gave  to  him  the  Edmunds’ 
Bill.  Undoubtedly  to  Allen  G.  Camp- 
bell and  Governor  Eli  H.  Murray  we 
are  indebted  for  that  measure,  which  in 
our  Utah  history  will  be  classed  as  the 
most  famous  anti-polygamic  instrument 
yet  passed.  The  writer  is  not  pleased 
with  the  Bill,  for  he  is  himself  among 
the  disfranchised  ; but  the  fact  remains 
the  same  for  all  that:  we  owe  the  bill, 
and  the  prestige  which  the  Liberal  party 
obtained  by  its  passage  to  Allen  G. 
Campbell.  Indeed,  in  the  last  political 
campaign,  the  Liberal  party  proudly 
avowed  that  the  measure  was  its  off- 
spring; and  in  its  platform  the  delegates 
in  convention  adopted  the  following  with 
acclamation  : 

* * * “That  in  Eli  H.  Murray, 

our  present  governor,  we  recognize  a faith- 
ful, fearless  and  patriotic  public  officer, 
one  who,  in  denying  a certificate  of  elec- 
tion to  an  alien  and  polygamist  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and 
in  granting  such  certificate  to  the  only 
person  eligible  at  that  election,  performed 
his  duty  in  a bold,  manly,  and  patriotic 
manner,  and  opened  the  way  to  a 
contest  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
and  rout  of  the  representative  of 
polygamy  from  the  hall  ot  the  Na- 
tional Congress ; and  we  further  give 
to  Governor  Murray,  in  his  attempt 
to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
Hoar  amendment,  our  cordial  approba- 
tion, and  announce  it  as  our  opinion  that 
but  for  the  treasonable  counsels  of  the 
Mormon  hierarchy,  urging  resistance  to 
the  appointments  made  by  his  Excel- 
lency, the  present  unseemingly  contest 
to  nullify  the  laws  by  opposition  in  the 
courts  would  not  have  been  made. 

* * * That  to  Allen  G.  Campbell, 

the  standard-bearer  of  the  Liberal  party 
for  the  last  two  years,  we  express  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  his  services 
and  his  faithfulness  to  the  Liberal  cause.” 

At  this  convention  of  the  Liberal 
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party,  Mr.  Campbell  was  re-nominated 
by  acclamation.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  on  his  appearance  gratefully  de- 
clined the  nomination.  He  had  accom- 
plished his  political  mission  and  given 


to  Philip  Van  Zile  the  opportunity  for 
his.  campaign.  The  Liberal  party  hold 
it  as  an  historical  fact  that  with  the 
great  contest  between  Allen  G-.  Camp- 
bell and  George  Q.  Cannon  a new  era 
began  in  Utah  politics. 


THE  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  RELIGION. 

WHO  SHALL  ADMINISTER. 


In  round  figures,  the  population  of 
the  world  is  fifteen  hundred  millions, 
and  accordingly  with  the  approximate 
number  of  religious  creeds,  each  one  and 
a quarter  millions  belong  to  a different 
class,  society,  church,  or  other  division 
of  creed,  thought,  belief,  or  persuasion. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  population  are  in- 
cluded in  nine  grand  classes,  about  as 
follows  : 


Buddhists,  . , 

. 385,00.0,000 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

. 205  000,000 

Brahminism, 

180,000,000 

Mohammedans,. 

105,000,000 

Protestants, 

102,500,000 

Pagans, 

95.000,000 

Greek  and  Oriental  Churches,  82,000,000 

Atheists,  Deists  and  Infidels,  . 75,000,000 

Jews.  .... 

. 7,500,000 

The  remaining  one-tenth  being  divided 
among  various  creeds,  numbering  some- 
what over  eleven  hundred. 

Making  liberal  allowance  for  the  di- 
versifications among  the  larger  divisions 
of  religionists,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
statistics  to  ascertain,  even  approxi- 
mately, the  real  number  of  different 
views  entertained  in  regard  to  what  is 
termed  religion.  Even  a superficial  ob- 
server of  the  effects  of  varied  creeds, 
must  often  pause  and  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  diversity,  especially  when  he  notes 
the  intensity  of  feeling  generated  by  the 
adherents  of  opposing  dogmas. 

There  appears  to  be  planted  in  the 
minds  of  all  men  a desire  to  make 
others  better,  and,  as  a result,  when  one 
becomes  convinced  of  the  merit  of  a 
theological  proposition,  he  at  once  ex- 
plains the  beauties  of  the  hypothesis  to 
his  immediate  acquaintances,  or  more 
generally,  accordingly  as  his  enthusiasm 
or  interests  may  determine. 

The  formal  attachment  to  a church,  of 
itself,  means  nothing,  as  it  may  be  done 


for  convenience,  popularity,  or  personal 
advantage;  but  the  real  acceptance  of  a 
creed,  and  the  adherence  to  a set  code 
of  theological  ideas,  are  matters  of  much 
moment  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  and  the  State. 

The  real  articles  of  faith  accepted  by 
the  inner  consciousness  of  a man,  are 
the  genuine  constituents  of  his  theology 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  professions ; 
and  when  we  ascertain  just  what  he  does 
believe,  that  is  his  religion  : and  for  that,  i 
though  we  mav  consider  it  absolutely 
ludicrous,  he  will  sacrifice  everything — 
even  life. 

We  all  affect  to  be  willing  to  allow  full 
scope  to  those  who  differ  with  our  relig- 
ious predilections,  but  quite  often  we 
find  ourselves  defining  the  extent  of  the 
difference,  and  our  definitions  are  usually 
regarded  by  our  opponents  as  encroach- 
ments upon  their  privileges. 

The  average  intelligence  seems  hardly 
capable  of  drawing  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion so  as  to  do  exact  justice  to  ail 
parties  concerned,  and  the  result  is  that 
quite  often  no  attempt  is  made  to  be 
just:  and  we  well  know  that  the  genius 
of  rival  religions  is  not  generosity. 

That  which  a man  believes,  whether 
implanted  by  what  he  may  be  pleased  to 
term  reason,  or  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
tuition or  impression,  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  though  to  another  it  may  seem 
fallacious,  if  upon  that  and  kindred  ideas 
a man  is  willing  to  risk  his  soul’s  salva- 
tion ; common  courtesy — to  say  nothing 
of  common  sense — suggests  that  if  we 
contemplate  a warfare  against  it,  our 
motives  and  methods  should  alike  be 
pure  and  dignified. 

In  the  interest  of  broad  views,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a few  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  without 
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attempting  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  im- 
pose any  theological  dogmas  upon  the 
reader,  we  will  present  a very  brief  ex- 
hibit of  some  of  the  varied  creeds,  upon 
the  correctness  of  which  our  fellow  men 
have  staked  their  all. 

A passing  glance  at  the  Aryan,  Norse, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogies, will  indicate  the  devotional  char- 
acter of  humanity  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  its  existence. 

Dyaus,  Varuna  and  Indra  were  to  the 
Aryans  the  All-wise  and  Omnipotent. 

The  supplication  to  Varuna,  in  the 
Rigveda,  is  a fine  illustration  of  the  sim- 
ilitude of  men,  then  and  now.  Note  its 
beauty : — 

“ Let  me  not  yet,  O Varuna,  enter  into  the  house 
of  clay  : have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy ! 

If  I go  along  trembling  like  a cloud  driven  before 
the  wind  ; have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

Through  want  of  strength,  strange  and  bright 
god,  have  I gone  to  the  wrong  shore ; have  mercy, 
Almighty,  have  mercy ! 

Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ; have  mercy,  Almighty, 
have  mercy  : 

Whenever  we  men,  O Varuna,  committed  of- 
fence before  the  heavenly  host ; whenever  we  break 
thy  law  through  thoughtlessness;  have  mercy,  Al- 
mighty, have  mercy  ! ” 

Far,  far  away,  in  the  dim,  distant,  and 
uncertain  past,  these  feeble  breathings 
of  fallible  humanity,  sound  like  an 
echo  of  the  fervent  heart-pourings  of 
to-day. 

We  speak  of  the  men  of  those  times 
with  an  air  of  superiority ; we  say  the 
Hindoo  was  a heathen,  and  that  he  wan- 
dered in  darkness  for  want  of  spiritual 
light.  Vain  mortals  ! Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  the  Hindoo  Trimurti,  or  Trin- 
ity, were  supposed  to  represent  the  great 
incomprehensible,  supreme  Brahm. 

Brahma  was  a four  headed  god.  His 
sacti,  or  wife,  was  Saraswati,  the  goddess 
of  poetry,  wisdom,  eloquence,  aud  fine 
art. 

Vishnu,  the  preserver,  was  of  a blue 
color.  He  had  four  hands,  and  his  sacti 
was  the  goddess  Eakshmi. 

Siva,  the  destroyer,  was  white.  His 
sacti  was  Bhavani. 

Powers  and  virtues  were  assigned 
these  gods,  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  nature  over  which 
they  presided,  or  which  they  represented, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  people  was  of  a 
character  exactly  like  that  of  the  fervent 
believers  in  accepted  modern  deities. 


Vishnu,  for  instance,  under  the  name 
of  Matsya,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
fish,  and  during  this  incarnation  saved 
an  ark,  into  which  the  king  and  seven 
sages  with  their  families,  and  a pair  each 
of  all  animals  had  entered,  for  protec 
tion  against  a deluge  sent  by  Dyaus  to 
punish  the  world  for  its  wickedness. 

Matsya  held  the  cable  of  the  ark  tied 
fast  to  a huge  horn  on  his  fish  body. 

Another  incarnation  of  Vishnu  was 
that  of  a boar,  which  appeared  to  save 
the  earth  after  it  had  been  drowned  a 
second  time.  The  boar  made  a descent 
into  the  vast  waters,  and  drew  out  the 
earih  on  his  immense  tusks. 

Again  Vishnu  appeared  as  Narasingha, 
the  man -lion,  to  free  the  world  from  a 
king  who  claimed  universal  dominion. 
In  this  character  Vishnu  tore  the 
monarch  to  pieces  and  destroyed  his 
power. 

Another  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is 
Buddha,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  but 
his  most  important  impersonation  was 
Krishna,  the  best  beloved  by  all  the 
Hindoos,  who  regard  this  incarnation 
much  as  the  Christian  world  do  the 
Savior. 

In  all,  nine  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
have  been  accepted,  but  the  Kalki 
Avatara,  is  to  cover  all,  he  appearing  on 
a white  horse,  armed  with  a scimitar,  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  the  present 
age,  by  the  production  of  Brama  and 
the  establishment  of  another  and  a 
better  world. 

Similar  gods  were  accepted  by  the 
Teutonic  races  in  Norse  mythology 
where  we  find  Odin  endowed  with 
powers  akin  to  Dyaus. 

Odin  reigned  over  the  twelve  gods, 
Thor,  Baldr,  Freyr,  Tyr,  Bragi,  Hodr, 
Heimdall,  Vithar,  Vali,  Ullr,  Ve,  and 
Forseti. 

Thus  with  Odin  the  “all  father”  as 
he  was  named,  the  Norse  Pantheon  num- 
bered thirteen.  Odin  like  Brama  had  a 
wife,  or  rather  wives.  Frigg  and  Freija, 
were  the  goddesses  honored  by  his  as- 
sociation. Frigg  was  the  beloved  of 
Odin.  She  sat  on  the  throne  beside  him, 
and  exercised  control  over  all  nature. 

Freija  was  in  possession  of  control, 
and  among  other  things,  one-half  of  all 
the  heroes  slain  in  battle  were  placed  in 
her  charge.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by 
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two  cats,  whenever  she  went  abroad 
sending  sunshine,  rain  and  harvest. 

Thor  the  thunderer — der  Dormer er  rode 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  a pair  of  goats. 
He  is  accredited  with  many  qualities, 
among  others  with  the  especial  power  of 
making  marriages  fruitful. 

Freyr  rode  on  a wild  boar,  which  ran 
at  a speed  greater  than  that  of  the 
swiftest  horse.  He  was  one  of  the  givers 
of  rain,  sunshine  and  fruit. 

The  goddess  of  Hel,  ruled  the  lower 
world,  which  was  so  far  distant  that  it 
required  nine  nights  of  the  swiftest  run- 
ning of  Sleipnir,  Odin’s  favorite  horse, 
to  reach  its  gates,  which  were  covered 
with  snakes  continually  hissing  and  eject- 
ing venom  , through  which  perjurers  and 
murderers  were  compelled  to  pass  as  a 
penalty. 

Egyptian  mythology  introduces  us  to 
the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt;  Neph, 
Amun,  Pthah,  Khem,  Sati,  Maut,  and 
Busbastis. 

The  wife  or  sacti  of  Neph  was  named 
Auka.  To  all  these  gods  were  attributed 
various  powers  over  the  faces  of  nature, 
and  they  with  other  gods  and  goddesses 
were  the  ruling  deities  of  the  age. 
Osiris  was  the  judge  of  the  under  world. 
Isis  was  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  is  de- 
scribed as  the  giver  of  death. 

Among  her  claims,  she  declares,  “ I 
am  Nature,  the  parent  of  all  the  gods, 
mistress  of  all  the  elements,  the  begin- 
ning of  all  the  ages,  sovereign  of  the 
gods,  queen  of  the  manes,  and  the  first 
of  the  heavenly  beings. — * * * My 

divinity,  uniform  in  itself,  is  honored 
under  numerous  forms,  various  rites  and 
different  names,  * * * but  the  sun- 

illumed  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyptians 
renowned  for  ancient  lore,  worship  me 
with  due  ceremonies  and  called  me  by 
my  real  name  ‘ Queen  Isis.” 

This  according,  to  Apuleius. 

Widely  different  constructions  are 
placed  upon  the  claims  and  attributes  of 
the  various  gods;  but  that  these  deities 
were  severally  and  jointly  the  equivalents 
in  all  essential  particulars,  of  the  modern 
God-head,  so  far  as  these  people  were 
concerned,  is  beyond  controversy. 

With  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
the  world  is  much  more  familiar,  as  of 
course  the  records  are  less  shrouded  with 
mystery. 

The  god  Zeus,  with  his  many  titles, 


agreeing  largely  with  the  qualities 
claimed  for  Dyaus,  Odin,  Neph,  and 
other  gods  of  different  races,  is  the  prom- 
inent figure  among  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  mythological, 
or  other  imaginative  creations  of  man- 
kind. 

His  original  abode  was  Mount  Olym- 
pus, in  Thessaly,  Later  on,  he  was  said 
to  occupy  a region  beyond  the  sky,  near 
the  source  of  all  light. 

He  was  an  everlasting  god;  “ Zeus, 
who  was  and  is,  and  shall  be.”  He  was 
the  father  of  gods  and  men,  and  the 
ruler-preserver  of  the  world. 

Zeus  watched  the  dealings  of  men ; 
using  his  influence  to  encourage  righteous- 
ness in  the  administration  of  law  ; aiding 
the  oppressed;  rewarding  the  good,  and 
punishing  the  wicked. 

He  was  the  eternal  father  of  men,  and 
always  easily  approached  by  the  more 
unfortunate.  The  first  wife  of  Zeus  was 
Metis,  a daughter  of  Okeanos,  of  whom 
an  interesting  incident  is  related. 

An  omniscient  being  by  the  name  of 
Fate,  had  prophesied  that  Metis  would 
give  birth  to  a son  whose  power  should 
exceed  that  of  Zeus,  but  the  god  fore- 
stalled this  disaster  by  swallowing  his 
wife  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
afterwards  from  his  head  (a  favorite 
birth  place  for  the  gods  by  the  by)  gave 
birth  to  Minerva. 

He  next  married  Themis,  and  became 
the  father  of  Astraea  and  Horse.  Then 
he  married  Juno,  his  sister,  who  gave 
birth  to  Hebe,  Mars  and  Vulcan. 

Zeus  did  not  remain  true  to  his  nuptial 
vow,  but  secretly  indulged  a passion  for 
other  goddesses,  and  finally  for  the 
daughters  of  men.  Persephone,  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  many  others  were  born  to 
him  as  the  result  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  their  several  mothers. 

The  worship  of  Zeus  was  conducted 
in  great  splendor  at  Athens  and  Olympia, 
where  a magnificent  temple  was  erected, 
and  therein  was  a statue  of  Zeus  forty- 
feet  high,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory. 
It  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  The  many  gods  and 
goddesses  need  no  enumeration  here,  as 
they  are  familiar  to  all  modern  readers, 
and  only  a few  noticeable  incidents  in 
connection  with  their  reign,  and  the 
myths  accepted  by  their  worshippers  will 
have  place. 
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Juno  was  the  personification  of  the 
female  power  of  the  heavens. 

To  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Juno 
were  traced  all  of  nature’s  blessings. 
When  they  met  on  Mount  Ida,  on  a 
golden  cloud,  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers  sprang  up  around  them. 

A tree  with  golden  apples  sprang  up  at 
their  wedding  festival,  and  a stream  of 
ambrosia  flowed  near  their  nuptial  couch 
on  the  happy  island  in  the  West.  Occa- 
sional quarrels  occurred  between  Zeus 
and  Tuno,  and  in  one  of  their  disputes 
he  beat  her,  and  threw  her  child  from 
Olympus;  and  on  another  occasion,  he 
hung  her  from  the  mountain,  with  two 
great  weights  attached  to  her  feet,  and 
golden  fetters  on  her  arms. 

Festivals  we  held  in  honor  of  Juno,  at 
Olympia,  at  which  foot  races  -were  en- 
gaged in  by  girls  and  unmarried  women. 
The  judges  of  the  races  were  sixteen 
matrons. 

Hera  was  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
the  special  protector  of  womanly  virtues. 
She  pursued  with  bitter  severity,  rhe 
women  who  had  submitted  to  the  per- 
suasions of  her  unfaithful  husband. 

To  Neptune  was  given  the  control  of 
the  sea,  and  of  him  the  Iliad  tells  us: 
“ He  yokes  to  his  chariot  his  swift  steeds, 
with  feet  of  brass  and  manes  of  gold, 
and  himself,  clad  in  gold,  drives  over 
the  waves.  The  beasts  of  the  sea  sport 
around  him,  leaving  their  lurking  places, 
for  they  know  him  to  be  their  lord. 
The  sea  rejoices  and  makes  way  for  him. 
His  horses  speed  lightly,  and  never  a 
drop  touches  the  brazen  axles.” 

A dispute  arising  between  Neptune 
and  Minerva  for  the  control  of  Attika, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  one  who  should 
perform  the  greater  wonder,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  land,  should 
rule  it. 

Neptune  caused  a spring  to  flow  from 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  a high  rock  be- 
fore perfectly  dry.  Minerva  immediately 
made  an  olive  tree  grow  on  the  same 
rock,  and  the  sovereignty  was  given  her, 
but  Neptune  maliciously  caused  the  sea 
to  inundate  her  dominion. 

Amphitrite  was  the  wife  of  Neptune, 
and  the  goddess  of  the  sea.  She  cared 
for  its  creatures  and  stirred  up  the  waves. 
She  had  long  flowing  hair;  and  the  toes 
of  a crab  grew  out  of  her  fcrehead.  Her 
favorite  occupation  seemed  to  be  the 


riding  of  a triton  or  other  sea  animat, 
alone  or  with  Neptune. 

Hades  was  the  monarch  of  the  dark 
realm  of  the  dead,  and  was  known  as  the 
“Zeus  of  the  lower  world.” 

Much  that  was  horrible  and  terrible  to 
humanity  had  gathered  in  the  dominion 
of  the  lower  world,  over  all  of  which, 
Hades  presided,  and  by  his  wondrous 
power  continued  to  increase  and  perpetu- 
ate its  horrors. 

The  rivers  of  “eternal  woe,”  the 
“stream  of  fire,”  the  river  of  “weeping 
and  wailing”  and  the  river  of  “forget- 
fulness” here  ran  eternally. 

None  but  Hercules  and  Orpheus,  were 
able  to  visit  the  home  of  Hades,  and  re- 
turn alive.  The  dead  here  lived  a sort 
of  apparent  life,  “in  which  as  mere  re- 
flections of  their  former  selves  they  con- 
tinued in  a dream,  at  any  rate  without 
distinct  consciousness,  to  perform  the 
labors  and  carry  on  the  occupations  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  on 
earth.” 

Occasionally  the  dead  were  allowed  to 
appear  on  earth,  and  make  themselves 
known  to  their  friends. 

It  was  possible  to  summon  them  to 
earth,  by  a sacrifice,  and  when  they  ap- 
peared, if  allowed  to  drink  the  blood, 
they  were  restored  to  speech  and  con- 
sciousness, and  thus  address  the  denizens 
of  earth. 

There  were  two  other  regions  set  apart 
for  the  departed  ones,  Elysium  and  Tar- 
tarus. Elysium  was  in  the  extreme  West. 
There  the  favorites  of  the  gods  lived  a 
golden  age  of  eternal  duration. 

To  Tartarus  were  exiled  those  who 
had  committed  crimes  against  the  gods, 
and  all  the  miseries  not  included  in 
Hades  was  here  concentrated.  Among 
the  torments  were  the  unceasing  dread 
of  being  crushed  by  a great  rock  that 
hung  over  the  head  of  the  condemned, 
while  he  stood  in  water  up  to  his  throat, 
and  yet  suffered  a terrible  thirst  which  he 
was  unable  to  quench,  and  a maddening 
hunger  intensified  by  the  near  presence 
of  food,  a trifle  beyond  his  reach. 

Another  means  of  torture  was  the 
fastening  of  the  victim  to  a wheel,  which 
a fierce  wind  caused  to  revolve  at  great 
speed;  the  body  being  secured  firmly  by 
the  convolutions  of  horrible  snakes. 

The  rolling  of  a huge  stone  up  a high 
hill,  was  imposed  upon  others;  and  no 
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matter  what  pxertions  were  made,  the 
stone  would  roll  down  again  for  ever. 

Others  were  exposed  to  huge  vultures 
which  were  continually  gnawing  at  the 
victim’s  liver;  the  organ  growing  again 
as  fast  as  consumed. 

Others  were  compelled  to  pour  water 
into  a broken  cistern  which  never  could 
be  filled. 

The  vast  number  of  deities  of  inferior 
grades  were  also  invested  in  the  minds 
of  men  of  early  ages,  with  sundry  at- 
tributes, the  use  of  which  at  times  seemed 
beneficial  to  humanity  and  accordingly 
man  prayed  for  such  aid,  and  petitioned 
against  the  display  of  the  repugnant 
qualities. 

The  natural  tendency  of  course,  was 
to  pray  to  the  chief  gods,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  exercise  an  indefinite  author- 
ity over  the  inferior  ones. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a supplication 
to  Zeus.  Its  tone  is  quite  modern  : 
“Zeus,  whoever  thou  art,  and  by  what- 
ever name  it  please  thee  to  be  named, 
I call  on  thee  and  pray  * * * Zeus, 

our  lord,  give  unto  us  whatever  is  good, 
whether  we  ask  it  of  thee  or  not ; what- 
ever is  evil  keep  far  from  us,  even  if  we 
ask  it  of  thee.  ’ ’ 

In  this  habit  of  propitiating  the  higher 
gods,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  monothe- 
ism and  the  decay  of  polytheism  was 
but  a question  of  time. 

Succeeding  races  naturally  disregarded 
the  less  important  deities,  and  the  idea  of 
one  great  and  universal  god,  readily 
adapted  itself  to  people  of  a practical 
turn  of  mind.  Without  attempting  to 
consecutively  follow  the  effects  of  these 
myths  upon  subsequent  religionists,  we 
will  pass  on  to  an  exhibition  of  varied 
beliefs  which  though  more  modern  are 
but  little  better  adapted  to  the  cravings 
of  devotional  humanity,  than  were  the 
quaint  imaginings  of  the  god-makers  of 
early  ages. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  startling  to 
assert  that  in  these  times,  when  the  idea 
of  one  great  and  universal  God  is  quite 
generally  accepted,  that  we  are  worship- 
ing a much  larger  number  of  gods  than 
all  those  of  the  Aryan,  Norse,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  Pantheons  put  to- 
gether. 

Practically,  the  belief  of  a man  is  his 
god,  and  although  he  may  belong  to  a 
church  which  has  a well-defined  deity; 


should  he  in  his  heart , depart  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  othodox  con- 
ception, tie  makes  for  himself  another  god. 
Hence  even  among  the  churches  be- 
tween which  there  exists  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  their  god,  there  are  private 
interpretations  of  his  sayings,  and  in- 
dividual constructions  placed  upon  his 
acts,  which  really  make  him,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  another,  and  a differ- 
ent god.  With  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  location  or  to  the  importance  of  any 
particular  sect,  in  a numerical  sense,  and 
with  no  special  care  as  to  the  date  of 
their  existence,  as  the  object  is  simply  to 
illustrate  the  varied  religions  beliefs  upon 
which  humanity  depend  for  salvation; 
we  give  a few  specimens: 

We  will  first  name  the  Adamites. 
This  sect  claimed  to  be  re-established  in 
the  state  of  innocence  belonging  to 
Adam  at  his  creation.  They  believed  it 
their  duty  to  remain  in  a state  of  nudity, 
and  regarded  clothing  as  an  abomina- 
ton.  They  despised  marriage,  and  main- 
tained that  the  conjugal  tie  was  the 
outgrowth  of  sin.  All  their  meetings 
were  held  in  the  night. 

The  Luciferians  believed  the  soul  to 
be  corporeal,  and  to  be  transmitted  from 
the  father  to  the  son. 

The  Dancers  used  to  grasp  each 
other’s  hands  and  dance  around  until, 
with  their  furious  exertions,  they  fell 
together  exhausted.  During  these  inter- 
vals of  physical  and  mental  excitement, 
they  received  revelations  and  beheld  vis- 
ions which  regulated  their  religious  acts. 
They  roved  around  in  different  places, 
holding  secret  assemblies,  in  which  they 
scoffed  at  all  priesthoods  and  churches. 

The  Davidists  were  the  followers  of 
one  David  George,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  sent  by  God  to  fill  the  heavens. 
His  adherents  believed  that  heaven  was 
empty  on  account  of  people  to  de- 
serve it. 

They  denied  the  existence  of  angels, 
of  good  and  evil,  and  disbelieved  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment. 

They  rejected  marriage,  held  that  the 
soul  could  not  be  defiled  by  sin,  and 
made  merry  over  the  self-denial  advised 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  death  of  their  leader  he  proph- 
esied that  in  three  years  he  would  rise 
again.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
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civil  authorities,  enraged  at  his  teach- 
ings, ordered  his  remains  to  be  exhumed, 
and  they,  with  all  his  writings,  were 
burned  by  the  hangman. 

The  Pvulianists  bellieved  that  Christ 
was  born  a mere  man,  but  that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  faculties  of  reason 
descended  upon  him,  and  enabled  him 
to  work  miracles,  and  to  instruct  the  na- 
tions, and  entitled  him  finally  to  be 
called  God. 

The  Petrolrussians  held  that  it  was 
wrong  to  baptize  any  persons  whatever, 
until  they  had  come  to  the  full  use  of 
their  reason;  that  it  was  an  idle  super- 
stition to  build  churches  for  the  service 
of  God,  as  he  would  accept  sincere  wor- 
ship wherever  rendered;  and  that  all 
churches  should  be  destroyed,  and  all 
crucifixes  annihilated. 

The  founder  of  this  sect  was  burned 
to  convince  him  of  his  error. 

The  Euchites  believed  that  two  souls 
resided  in  man,  the  one  good  and  the 
other  evil.  They  held  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  men  to  pray  continually,  during 
every  moment  of  their  lives,  to  aid  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  evil  soul.  They  re- 
jected wedlock,  abstained  from  eating 
flesh,  and  believed  in  a double  Trinity, 
treating  with  contempt  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  supper,  and  all  the  branches 
of  external  worship,  and  relied  solely 
upon  prayer. 

I The  Guebers  worshipped  one  Eternal 
Spirit,  and  believed  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  to  be  peopled  with  rational  beings. 
They  hold  that  light  is  the  source  of  all 
good,  and  darkness*  that  of  evil.  They 
I believe  that  if  a wife  remain  barren  for 
I the  space  of  nine  years,  it  is  their  duty 
to  take  a second  ; otherwise  they  are  op- 
posed to  polygamy. 

They  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  ex- 
pose the  remains  to  be  devoured  by 
birds. 

They  observe  which  part  of  the  body 
the  birds  first  eat,  and  judge  thereby,  to 
what  degree  of  exaltation  the  departed 
has  attained. 

The  Basilidians  acknoledge  the  ex- 
istence of  a supreme  God  who  produced 
from  his  own  substances  seven  beings, 
two  of  whom  begat  the  angels  of  the 
higher  order.  These  angels  formed  a 
heaven  and  brought  forth  other  augels  of 
an  inferior  order.  Thus  they  continued 
9 


until  three  hundred  and  six! y- rive  differ- 
ent heavens  had  been  formed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lowest  heaven 
designed  this  world  and  peopled  it. 

They  believed  that  those  who  obey 
the  precepts  of  the  Lord  and  ruler,  will 
after  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies, 
ascend  to  the  great  Father,  while  the 
disobedient  ones  must  remain  below, 
and  pass  successively  into  other  bodies. 

The  Anti-Sabbatarians  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  observing  the  Sabbath  day. 
They  contend  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  of  ceremonial,  and  not  of  moral 
obligation,  and  consequently  is  abolished 
by  the  coming  of  Christ;,  that  there  is 
no  word  in  regard  to  Sabbath-breaking 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  day  should  be  regarded 
as  more  holy  than  another. 

The  Albanenses  denied  the  divinity 
and  even  the  humanity  of  Christ;  as- 
serting that  he  was  not  truly  man,  did 
not  suffer  on  the  cross,  die,  rise  again, 
nor  really  ascended  to  heaven.  They 
ejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
declared  that  the  general  judgements 
had  passed,  and  that  the  torments  of 
hell  were  the  evils  we  feel  and  suffer  in 
this  life.  They  deemed  it  unlawful  for  a 
Christian  to  take  an  oath. 

The  Sadducees  considered  it  wrong 
to  worship  God  in  a servile  manner,  and 
claimed  that  only  filial  love  and  fear 
should  be  shown  towards  Him.  They 
believed  that  there  were  no  rewards  at 
all  after  this  life,  that  there  was  no  res- 
erection,  and  no  future  state.  They 
denied  the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits 
and  rejected  the  bible  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pentateuch.  They  believed  that 
God  made  men  the  master  of  their 
actions,  giving  no  aid  to  good,  nor  re- 
straint from  evil. 

The  Erastians  believed  that  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  all  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  should  be  open  and  free  to  all. 
They  held  that  the  office  of  a religious 
teacher  was  only  persuasive,  like  a pro- 
fessor of  science,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  considered  as  holding  any  powers  or 
keys  of  priesthood.  The  minister  might 
try  to  dissuade  one  from  the  sacrament, 
but  could  not  refuse  it,  nor  offer  a'ny 
form  of  censure ; and  that  any  offences, 
either  religious  or  civil,  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  Sabellinns  beiieved  that  the 
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word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only 
virtues,  emanations  or  functions  of  the 
Deity,  and  claimed  that  God  descended 
into  the  Virgin,  because  a child  was  born 
of  her,  and  afterwards  diffused  himself 
among  the  Apostles.  They  compared 
God  to  the  sun,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
its  lays. 

The  Pagans  of  North  America  be- 
lieved in  various  deities,  according  to 
the  localities  of  the  several  tribes.  The 
aborigines  of  New  England  held  that 
there  was  a plurality  of  gods.  They 
also  deified  everything  that  was  great 
and  powerful,  either  in  a beneficial  or 
injurious  sense. 

They,  however,  recognized  one  great 
and  almighty  being,  who,  they  declared, 
made  a man  and  a woman  out  of  stone, 
but  not  being  satisfied  with  them  he 
made  another  pair  out  of  a tree.  From 
the  latter  they  claimed  all  mankind  had 
descended.  They  also  held  that  there 
was  an  evil  God,  still  more  to  be 
dreaded.  Him  they  also  worshipped 
through  fear. 

They  believed  that  when  good  men 
died  they  went  to  the  good  God,  and 
there  with  him  enjoyed  all  kinds  of 
pleasure,  and  that  the  wicked  also  went 
to  him  but  he  bade  them  walk  away ; 
after  which  they  continued  to  walk  in 
darkness  and  misery  forever. 

The  aborigines  of  Canada  also  believed 
in  a Supreme  Being.  They  held  that  he 
was  born  upon  the  waters,  with  a follow- 
ing of  lesser  gods,  who,  like  himself, 
had  four  feet.  They  declared  that  he 
made  the  earth  out  of  a grain  of  sand 
which  he  took  from  the  bottom  of  the 
great  ocean,  and  that  he  made  the  bodies 
of  men  out  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
lower  animals. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia  worshipped 
an  idol,  to  which  they  gave  various 
names. 

They  dedicated  chapels  to  this  god, 
and  kept  an  image  of  it  in  their  dwel- 
lings, and  to  it  they  told  their  troubles 
and  their  hopes.  Priests  performed  elab- 
orate ceremonies  at  certain  intervals,  and 
the  people  regarded  the  doings  of  these 
men  somewhat  in  the  light  of  super- 
natural beings.  Everything  the  priest 
said  was  considered  as  an  oracle,  living, 
as  the  priests  did,  remote  from  the  gen- 
eral people,  in  the  character  of  hermits. 

Their  devotions  consisted  of  dancing, 


singing,  and  joyous  yells;  all  presided 
over  by  the  priests  with  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity. 

The  Muggletonians  believed  that 
God  had  the  real  body  of  a man,  that 
he  came  down  to  earth  and  suffered 
death,  and  that  during  his  absence  Elias' 
acted  as  God.  They  thought  that  a 
soul  was  inseparably  connected  con- 
nected with  his  body,  that  it  dies  with 
his  body,  and  will  again  be  restored  as 
in  life. 

The  Armenians  contended  that  when 
Christ  went  down  to  hell  he  freed  the 
spirits  of  the  damned,  and  reprieved 
them  until  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
they  will  be  remanded  to  the  care  of 
Lucifer. 

They  believed  it  wicked  to  eat  fish, 
eggs,  oil,  or  anything  in  which  milk  was 
used  and  during  Lent  they  live  entirely 
on  roots.  The  chief  part  of  their  re- 
ligion is  fasting  and  praying. 

The  Wilkinson ians  believed  that  their 
leader  actually  died;  that  her  spirit  went 
to  heaven  where  it  still  continues. 

They  claim  that  her  body  was  reani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  She 
foretold  future  events;  read  the  secrets 
of  the  hearts  of  her  followers;  healed 
all  diseases.  When  she  failed  she  laid  it 
to  want  of  faith  in  the  person  con- 
cerned. 

The  Abyssinian  Church  observe  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Sabbaths.  They 
circumcise  females  as  well  as  males. 
They  eat  no  meats,  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  allow  brothers  to 
marry  their  brother’s  wives. 

Painted  images,  they  adore,  while  they 
detest  and  denounce  all  images  in  relief, 
except  the  cross. 

They  declare  that  the  soul  of  man  is. 
not  created ; because  God  finished  all 
his  works  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  Jumpers  believed  it  proper  to  jump 
all  the  time  during  their  worship.  They 
continued  this  violent  exercise  until  they 
fell  down  worn  out,  when  they  felt  that 
they  had  done  their  duty. 

The  itinerants  in  addition  used  to  cry 
out  “glory,”  “amen,”  etc.,  until  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

The  Collegians  believed  that  every 
one  had  the  right  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures in  his  own  way,  provided  he  ex- 
pressed his  faith  in  their  div'inity.  They 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  regular 
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ministers,  and  they  allowed  any  one  to 
officiate  as  he  might  desire. 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises. 

They  baptized  by  immersion. 

The  Libertines  believed  that  the 
Deity  was  the  sole  operating  cause  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  the  author  of  all 
human  actions.  That  on  this  account 
there  could  be  no  distinction  between 
the  so-called  good  and  evil  doings  of 
men. 

They  held  that  religion  consisted  of  a 
union  of  the  spirit  with  a Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  that  all  who  had  attained  this 
were  allowed  to  indulge  without  restraint 
all  their  appetites  or  passions;  that  all 
their  actions  were  perfectly  innocent, 
and  that  after  death  they  would  become 
gods. 

Some  of  them  totally  denied  all  effi- 
cacy in  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
condemned  to  death. 

The  Antimonians  contended  that 
good  works  do  not  promote  our  salva- 
tion, nor  bad  ones  hinder  it ; that 
repentance  is  not  to  be  preached  from 
the  decalogue,  but  only  from  the  gospel. 

They  asserted  that  no  matter  what  sin 
they  committed,  it  could  not  affect  their 
future  state,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  elect  of  God,  that  they 
can  do  nothing  displeasing  to  Him. 

The  Corinthians  believed  that  Christ 
was  a mere  man,  but  that  at  his  baptism 
a celestial  virtue  descended  upon  him  in 
the  shape  of  a dove. 

They  considered  that  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  miracles  by  the  aid  of  this 
celestial  virtue,  but  that  he  was  simply  a 
pure  man.  They  held  that  Christ  and 
Jesus  were  separate  and  distinct,  and 
that  Christ  did  not  suffer. 

The  Flagellants  believed  that  they 
could  best  expiate  their  sins  by  severe 
scourging.  They  covered  their  faces 
and  wandered  through  the  streets  whip- 
ping themselves,  and  enduring  most 
terrible  bodily  torture.  Many  submitted 
to  being  tortured  by  others  when  they 
felt  unable  to  inflict  sufficient  punish- 
ment upon  themselves.  Princes  caused 
their  confessors  to  scourge  them  with 
small  iron  chains,  while  the  body  was 
entirely  nude,  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing them  from  sin. 

Men  of  noble  birth  alike  with  the 
plebeian,  wandered  through  the  streets 


in  a state  of  nudity,  crying  for  the  love 
of  Christ  while  they  whipped  themselves, 
until  their  bodies  were  covered  with 
blood.  By  day  and  night  and  in  the 
coldest  weather  they  continued  this  self- 
torture. 

Three  thousand  strokes  and  the  chant- 
ing ot  thirty  penitential  psalms  were 
considered  sufficient  to  cancel  the  sins  of 
a year.  They  believed  that  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  extent  of  their  sins, 
hell  could  be  escaped  by  submitting  to 
these  tortures  to  a sufficient  extent. 

The  Labadists  believed  that  God 
might  and  did  on  some  occasions  deceive 
men.  They  declared  that  the  faithful 
ought  to  own  and  share  all  things  in 
common,  and  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank  in  the  true  church. 

They  held  that  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  words  were  of  little  import, 
but  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  be  the  guide  to  interpretation. 
They  considered  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a matter  of  indifference,  but 
held  that  the  contemplative  life  was  a 
true  state  of  grace,  and  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  attainable  by  men. 

The  Southcottians  believed  that 
their  leader  held  converse  with  the  devil, 
and  also  communed  with  and  was  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

She  prophesied,  and  gave  to  her  fol- 
lowers seals  which  were  really  orders  for 
an  eternal  life.  All  in  possession  thereof 
believed  that  they  had  secured  salvation 
beyond  all  peradventure. 

At  one  time  she  announced  herself 
with  child,  which  she  declared  was  en- 
gendered by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many  of 
her  followers  implicitly  believed  her 
statements,  even  after  her  death,  as  they 
still  hoped  that  she  would  re-appear  and 
bring  forth  the  promised  child. 

The  Anabaptists  held  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  baptized  by 
immersion,  in  addition  to  any  ceremony 
of  sprinkling  which  may  have  been  per- 
formed in  infancy. 

They  believed  in  visions  and  prophecy, 
and  held  that  the  office  of  magistracy 
was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  really  an 
encroachment  on  their  spiritual  liberty. 
They  declared  that  as  neither  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament  had  prohibited  polygamy, 
they  ought  to  practice  it  as  did  the  patri- 
archs of  earlier  ages. 
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At  one  time,  becoming  displeased  with 
the  fact  that  their  adherents  were  less 
numerous  than  they  desired,  they  organ- 
ized and  determined  to  put  to  the  sword 
those  who  differed  with  them. 

They  declared  against  all  laws  and 
governments  of  any  kind,  and  claimed 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Christ 
would  reign,  and  temporal  governments 
cease. 

The  Pantheists  believed  that  the 
universe  was  one  great  animal,  of  which 
the  incorporeal  soul  was  their  god ; the 
heavens  and  the  earth  being  the  body  of 
that  god. 

The  Socinians  declared  that  Christ 
was  nothing  more  than  a man,  and  held 
that  he  had  no  existence  before  his  con- 
ception by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

They  believed  that  hell  was  not  in- 
tended for  eternal  punishment,  but  as  a 
kind  of  reformatory  measure.  Death, 
they  declared  was  but  the  sleep  of  the 
soul,  which  with  the  body  would  awake 
at  the  resurrection. 

The  Jews  believe,  “that  God  is  the 
creator  of  all  things;  that  He  guides 
and  supports  all  creatures;  that  He  has 
done  everything ; and  that  He  still  acts 
and  shall  act  during  the  whole  of  eter- 
nity. That  God  is  one;  there  is  no 
unity  like  his.  He  alone  hath  been,  is, 
and  shall  be  eternally  one  God.  That 
God  is  incorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any 
material  properties ; and  no  corporeal 
essence  can  be  compared  with  Him. 
That  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  things,  and  shall  eternally  subsist. 
That  God  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped 
and  none  beside  Him  is  to  be  adored. 
That  whatever  has  been  taught  by  the 
prophets  is  true.  That  Moses  is  the 
head  and  father  of  all  contemporary 
doctors,  of  those  who  lived  before,  or 
those  who  shall  live  after  him.  That  the 
law  was  given  to  Moses.  That  the  law 
shall  never  be  altered,  and  that  God  will 
give  no  other.  That  Gods  knows  all  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men.  That 
God  will  regard  the  works  of  all  those 
who  have  performed  what  He  commands, 
and  punish  those  who  have  transgressed 
His  laws.  That  the  Messiah  is  to  come, 
though  he  tarry  a long  time.  That  there 
shall  be  a resurrection  of  the  dead  when 
God  shall  see  fit.” 

They  abstain  from  meats  prohibited 
by  the  Levitical  law,  and  believe  for 


that  reason,  whatever  they  eat  should  be 
dressed  by  Jews  and  in  a manner  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  They  acknowledge 
a two-fold  law  of  God;  a written  and 
an  unwritten  one.  They  deny  that  any 
prophesies  were  fulfilled  in  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  assert  that  the  Messiah 
will  yet  come  in  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, subduing  all  nations,  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  house  of  Judah. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
people  have  endured  more  persecution 
than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
they  hold  with  a magnificient  tenacity  to 
nearly  every  detail  of  the  ancient  faith. 

The  Roman  Catholics  recognize  the 
Pope  as  the  ruler  of  the  entire  church, 
and  that  no  bishop  can  be  lawfully  con- 
secrated without  his  approbation  because 
he  is  the  direct  representative  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  line  of  priesthood. 

The  believer  acknowledges  his  faith  as 
follows : 

“ I,  with  a firm  faith,  believe  and  pro- 
fess all  and  every  one  of  those  things 
which  are  contained  in  that  creed,  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church  makes  use  of. 

I must  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace 
apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  all  observances  and  constitutions  of 
the  same  church. 

I also  admit  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ac- 
cording to  that  sense  which  our  holy 
mother,  the  Church  has  held  and  does 
hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the 
true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; neither  will  I ever  take  and  inter- 
pret them  otherwise,  than  according  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers. 

I also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and 
properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new 
law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, though  not  all  for  every  one, 
to-wit:  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucha- 
rist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  holy 
orders,  and  matrimony;  and  that  they 
confer  grace;  and  that  of  these,  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  orders  cannot  be 
reiterated  without  sacrilege.  I also  re- 
ceive and  admit  the  received  and  ap- 
proved ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  used  in  the  solemn  administra- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  sacraments.  I em- 
brace and  receive  all  and  every  one  of 
the  things  which  have  been  defined  and 
declared  in  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent, 
concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 
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I profess,  likewise,  in  the  Mass,  there  is 
offered  to  God  a true,  proper,  and  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly, 
really,  and  substantially  the  body  and 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divin- 
ity, of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
there  is  made  a change  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and 
of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which 
change  the  Catholic  Church  calls  tran- 
substantiation.  I also  confess  that  under 
either  kind  alone  Christ  is  received  whole 
and  entire,  and  a true  sacrament.  I 
firmly  hold  that  there  is  a purgatory,  and 
that  the  souls  therein  detained  are  helped 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  with 
Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  invocated, 
and  that  they  offer  up  piayers  to  God  for 
us  ; and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in 
veneration. 

I most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of 
Christ,  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  also 
of  other  saints,  ought  to  be  had  and 
retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  vener- 
ation are  to  be  given  them. 

I also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indul- 
gences was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church, 
and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  whole- 
some to  Christian  people.  I acknow- 
ledge the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  churches;  and  I promise  true  obedi- 
ence to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to 
St.  Peter,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

They  also  pledge  themselves  against 
contrary  doctrines  and  avow  many  things 
beside,  among  which  is  their  belief  that 
God  bestows  upon  the  Church  a perpet- 
ual protection,  guaranteeing  it  from 
error  or  corruption  and  destruction. 
Celibacy  is  enforced  upon  the  priests. 

The  Episcopalians  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  descent  to  hell,  hss  resurrection,  and 
in  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Also 
in  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  and  in  predestina- 
tion. 

They  deny  the  doctrines  of  purgatory, 
the  adoration  of  images,  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  Saints.  They  reject  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  elevation  and  adoration  of 
the  host,  and  assert  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  is  blasphemous.  They  believe 
that  the  clergy  are  entitled  to  wedlock. 


The  Quakers  believe  it  wicked  to  take 
an  oath,  because  Christ  said  “ Swear  not 
at  all.”  They  are  also  pledged  by  their 
belief  against  all  forms  of  war,  and  are 
opposed  to  all  compliments,  superfluity 
of  apparel,  furniture,  or  anything  like 
display. 

They  oppose  any  outward  signs  of 
mourning  or  rejoicing,  and  they  con- 
demn all  celebration  of  days,  and  times. 

They  do  not  allow  members  to  sue 
each  other  at  law.  They  belreve  that 
women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the 
ministry. 

The  Methodists  recognize  divisions 
called  classes,  of  which  one  is  styled  the 
leader. 

It  is  his  business  : “To  see  each  per- 
son in  his  class  once  a week,  at  least,  in 
order  to  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper ; 
to  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort  as 
occasions  may  require  ; to  receive  what 
they  are  willing  to  give  to  the  poor  or 
towards  the  gospel.  To  meet  the  min- 
ister and  the  stewards  of  the  society  once 
a week,  in  order  to  inform  the  minister 
of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any  that  walk 
disoderly  and  will  not  be  reproved;  to 
pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  re- 
ceived of  their  several  classes  in  the 
week  preceding ; and  to  show  their  ac- 
count of  what  each  person  has  con- 
tributed. 

There  is  only  one  condition  previously 
required  of  those  who  desire  admission 
into  these  societies : namely,  a desire  io 
flee  froin  the  wrath  to  come ; to  be  saved 
from  their  sins;  but  whenever  this  is 
really  fixed  in  the  soul,  it  will  be  shown 
by  its  fruits.  It  is  therefore  expected  of 
all  who  continue  therein,  that  they 
should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of 
of  salvation.  First:  By  doing  no  harm ; 
by  avoiding  evil  in  every  kind:  especi- 
ally that  which  is  most  generally  prac- 
tised, such  as  the  taking  of  the  name 
of  God  in  vain;  the  profaning  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  ordinary 
work  therein,  or  by  buying  or  selling; 
drunkenness ; buying  or  selling  spirituous 
liquors,  or  drinking  them , unless  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity ; fighting,  quarel- 
ing,  brawling  ; brother  going  to  law  with 
brother ; returning  evil  for  evil,  or  rail- 
ing for  railing;  the  using many  words  in 
buying  or  selling ; the  buying  or  selling 
nncustomcd  goods',  the  giving  or  taking 
things  of  usury;  i.  e.  unlawful  interest. 
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Uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conver- 
sation; particularly  speaking  evil  of 
magistrates  or  of  ministers. 

Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they 
should  do  unto  us. 

Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the 
glory  of  God  ; as  the  putting  on  gold  or 
costly  apparel',  the  taking  such  diversions , 
as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  singing  those  songs , or 
reading  those  books,  which  do  not  lead  to 
the  knowledge  or  love  of  God;  softness 
and  needless  self-indulgence;  laying  up 
treasures  upon  earth;  borrowing  without 
a probability  of  paying , or  taking  up 
goods  without  a probability  of  paying 
for  them. 

It  is  expected  of  those  who  continue 
in  these  societies  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  evidence  their  desire  of  salva- 
tion. 

Secondly;  By  doing  good;  by  being 
in  every  kind  merciful  after  their  power, 
as  they  have  opportunity;  doing  good 
of  every  possible  sort;  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  all  men , to  their  bodies,  of 
the  ability  which  God  giveth ; by  giving 
food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the 
naked,  by  visiting  or  helping  them  that 
are  sick,  or  in  prison;  to  their  souls,  by 
instructing,  reproving,  or  exhorting  all 
we  have  intercourse  with  ; trampling  un- 
der foot  that  enthusiastic  doctrine  of 
devils  that  ‘we  are  not  to  do  unless  our 
hearts  be  free  to  it.  ’ 

By  doing  good,  especially  to  them 
that  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or 
groaning  so  to  be;  employing  them  pre- 
ferably to  others;  buying  one  of  another; 
helping  each  other  in  business ; and  so 
much  the  more  because  the  world  will 
have  its  own,  and  them  only;  by  all  pos- 
sible diligence  and  frugality,  the  gospel 
be  not  blamed;  by  running  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  them,  denying  them- 
selves and  taking  up  their  cross  daily  ; 
submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
Christ ; to  be  as  the  filth  ar.d  off-scour- 
ing of  the  world  and  looking  that  men 
say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely  for 
the  Lord' s sake. 

It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  these  societies,  that  they  should 
continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  sal- 
vation. 

Thirdly  : By  attending  on  all  the  or- 

dinances of  God  : such  are — The  public 
worship  of  God;  the  ministry  of  the 


word  either  read  or  expounded;  the 
supper  of  the  Lord ; family  and  private 
prayer;  searching  the  Scriptures;  and 
fasting  and  abstinence. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  our 
societies,  all  of  which  we  are  taught  of 
God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written 
word  : the  only  true  rule,  and  the  suf- 
ficient rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice; and  all  these  we  know  His  Spirit 
writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart.  If 
there  be  any  among  us  who  observe  them 
not,  who  habitually  break  any  of  them, 
let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who 
watch  over  that  soul,  as  they  who  must 
give  an  account.  We  will  admonish  him 
of  the  error  of  his  ways;  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a season ; but  then  if  he 
repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place 
among  us;  we  have  delivered  our  own 
souls,” 

Besides  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  there 
are  the  Methodist  Episcopals,  Reformed 
Methodists,  The  Methodist  Society,  The 
Methodist  Protestants,  The  Evangelical 
Association,  The  Primitive,  Congrega- 
tional or  Independent  Methodists,  The 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopals,  and  the 
Union  Methodists,  each  of  whom  vary 
slightly  in  their  belief,  rites  or  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Sweden  borg  i a ns  believed  that 
their  leader  was  visited  one  night  by  a 
man  who  said  “I  am  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator,  the  Redeemer;  I have  chosen 
thee  to  explain  to  men  the  interior  and 
spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writings.  1 
will  dictate  to  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to 
write.”  They  believe  that  he  conversed 
with  angels,  visited  heaven  and  hell,  and 
saw  the  condition  of  the  various  religion- 
ists in  the  other  world. 

They  hold  that  in  heaven  such  as  are 
of  like  dispositions  are  associated,  and 
that  accordingly  as  we  differ  in  qualifica- 
tion, so  we  are  assigned  to  different 
society  with  which  we  are  in  sympathy. 

They  believe  when  we  die  we  immedi- 
ately rise  again  in  a spiritual  body  and 
we  live  to  eternity  either  in  heaven  or 
hell  according  to  our  past  life. 

They  practice  baptism,  the  ritual  of 
which  is  “I  baptize  thee  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  Brownists  condemned  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages  in  the  church,  and 
contended  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
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performed  by  a civil  magistrate.  They 
would  not  allow  baptism  of  children  not 
of  their  faith.  They  rejected  all  forms 
of  prayer.  They  elected  their  ministers 
by  vote,  and  would  not  allow  those  of 
one  congregation  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  another. 

Their  leader  was  imprisoned  thirty- 
two  times  by  those  opposed  to  the  views 
he  held. 

The  Baptists  contend  that  all  the 
churches  have  departed  from  the  faith 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  believe  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  restore  what  has  been 
lost.  They  believe  in  baptism  by  im- 
mersion. They  labor  for  “one  faith, 
one  Lord,  one  immersion,  one  hope,  one 
body,  one  spirit,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all.”  They  hold  that  penitent  be- 
lievers are  born  the  children  of  God, 
through  baptism,  that  sins  are  remitted 
by  baptism  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

They  repudiate  such  terms  as  “trinity,” 
“eternal generation,”  “eternal  filiation,” 
“eternally  begotten,”  “eternal  proces- 
sion,” “co-essential  and  con-substan- 
tial.” There  are  various  branches  of 
this  faith,  differing  to  some  extent  in 
form  or  conclusions.  Among  them  are 
The  Free  Will  Baptists,  The  Campbellite 
Baptists,  The  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  The 
Mennonites,  The  Tunkers  or  Dunkers, 
The  Christians,  The  Six  Principle  Bap- 
tists, and  The  Winebrennians,  whose  title 
is  “The  Church  of  God.” 

Tne  Neomonians  believe  that  God  has 
selected  a certain  number  of  men  whom 
he  will  infallibly  save  through  Christ, 
but  that  these  very  elect  are  not  person- 
ally justified  until  they  receive  Christ. 

Tne  Theophilanthropists  believe  in 
the  existence  of  God  and  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  advise  as  follows: 
“Worship  God,  cherish  your  kind,  ren- 
der yourselves  useful  to  your  country. 
Children,  honor  your  fathersand  mothers, 
obey  them  with  affection;  comfort  their 
old  age.  Fathers  and  mothers  instruct 
your  children.  Wives,  regard  your  hus- 
bands the  chief  of  your  homes.  Husbands 
love  your  wives,  and  render  yourselves 
reciprocally  happy they  declare  that 
“Good  is  everything  which  tends  to  the 
preservation  or  the  perfection  of  man. 
Evil  is  everything  which  tends  to  destroy 
or  deteriorate  him.”  They  hold  that 
theirs  is  the  religion  of  our  first  parents 
and  the  universal  religion. 


They  further  assert,  “Our  principles 
are  the  Eternal  Truth;  they  will  subsist, 
whatever  individuals  may  support  or  at- 
tack them,  and  the  efforts  of  the  wicked 
will  not  even  prevail  against  them.  Rest 
firmly  attached  to  them,  without  attack  - 
or  defending  any  religious  system ; and 
remember  that  similar  discussions  have 
never  produced  good,  and  that  they 
have  often  tinged  the  earth  with  the 
blood  of  men.  Let  us  lay  aside  systems, 
and  apply  ourselves  to  doing  good ; it  is 
the  only  road  to  happiness.” 

The  ManicHjEans  believed  that  the 
parents  ol  the  human  race  were  made  by 
the  god  of  darkness,  with  corrupt  bodies, 
but  that  their  souls  were  under  the  care 
of  the  god  of  light.  They  held  that  all 
who  struggled  against  their  corrupt 
natures  would  be  freed  from  their  sinful 
bodies,  and  after  a purification  in  the 
sun  and  moon,  they  would  ascend  to 
higher  regions  of  light,  while  they  who 
neglected  their  duty  would  pass  after 
death  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 

The  Marcionites  hold  that  there  were 
two  co-existent  principles,  evil  and  good, 
and  that  all  pleasures  which  are  not 
spiritual  were  necessarily  sinful.  They 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  stifle 
every  earthly  impulse.  They  condemned 
marriage,  and  declared  their  regret  at 
being  obliged  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  believing  them  a creation  of  the 
evil  power. 

The  Calvinists  believed  that  by  the 
sins  of  our  first  parents  “commonly 
called  original  sin,  the  image  of  God 
was  utterly  defaced  in  man,  and  he  and 
his  posterity  became  enemies  of  God, 
slaves  to  Satan,  and  servants  unto  sin. 

* * * Of  nature  we  are  so  dead, 

so  blind,  and  so  perverted,  that  neither 
can  we  feel  when  we  are  pricked,  see  the 
light  when  it  shines,  nor  assent  to  the 
will  of  God  when  it  is  reveqjed,  unless 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  quicken  that 
which  is  dead,  remove  the  darkness  from 
our  minds,  and  bow  our  stubborn  hearts 
to  the  obedience  of  his  blessed  will, 

* * * so  that  the  cause  of  good 

works,  we  confess  to  be  not  our  own  free 
will,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who,  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  true  faith, 
brings  forth  such  works  as  God  has  pre- 
pared for  us  to  walk  in.” 

The  Montanists  believed  their  leader 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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and  claimed  divine  inspiration  for  all 
devout  adherents  to  their  faith.  They 
were  regulated  in  the  general  affairs  by 
the  revelations  and  visions  given  them  to 
explain  their  course  of  action.  They 
'held  that  second  marriages  were  criminal, 
and  claimed  that  it  was  unlawful  to  fly 
from  persecution,  no  matter  what  shape 
it  assumed.  They  declared  that  Christ 
would  reign  on  earth  personally,  as  king, 
during  the  Millennium. 

The  Mystics,  recognizing  the  devotional 
character  of  the  nature  of  man,  held 
that  devotion  should  be  pure,  sublime, 
and  perfect,  with  an  entirely  disinterested 
love  of  God,  free  from  all  selfish  consid- 
erations. 

They  declared  that  silence,  and  abso- 
lute tranquility,  repose  and  solitude 
accompanied  by  such  acts  as  would  com- 
pletely exhaust  bodily  strength,  were  the 
best  means  to  induce  the  presence  of  the 
pure  spirit,  and  they  held  that  all  argu- 
ments, investigations  and  anxiety  were 
calculated  to  drive  away  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

The  Hopkinsians  believe  that  all  true 
virtue,  or  real  holiness  consists  in  disin- 
terested benovolence,  and  that  all  sin  is 
comprised  in  selfishness.  They  hold  that 
self  love  in  its  whole  nature  is  entirely 
against  God.  Adam’s  act  in  eating  of 
the  fruit,  was  not  our  act,  therefore  we 
did  not  sin,  and  the  act  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  us.  “By  Adam  we  are  become 
sinners,  not  for  it,  his  sin  being  only  the 
occasion,  not  the  cause  of  our  commit- 
ting sin.’’ 

The  Latterday  Saints  (Mormons) 
believe  that  their  leader  was  inspired  by 
the  Lord  to  reveal  to  them  the  means  of 
salvation.  They  hold  that  faith,  repen- 
tance, baptism  by  immersion,  and  con- 
firmation are  the  proper  means  of  iden- 
tifying oneself  with  the  Church.  They 
believe  in  gathering  to  a designated 
place,  so  that  all  may  be  near  the  source 
of  inspiration  accordingly  with  the  reve- 
lations given  them. 

They  aim  to  restore  the  ancient  faith, 
and  to  become  as  the  Saints  of  former 
days.  They  believe  in  the  payment  of 
tithing,  in  polygamy,  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  in  the  use  of  consecrated  oil 
for  the  restoration  of  health.  They  hold 
that  the  organization  of  the  church  is  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  former-day 
saints,  and  that  they  follow  all  laws  laid 


down  for  the  guidance  of  that  people. 
They  believe  that  the  keys  to  certain 
higher  spiritual  gifts  and  blessings  can 
only  be  received  in  secret,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  officers  of  the  priesthood 
who  hold  the  right  to  confer  them. 

They  hold  that  God  sent  an  angel  to 
their  leader,  guiding  him  to  find  certain 
ancient  records  which  he  afterwards 
translated  for  the  information  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  believe  them  to  be  very  val- 
uable in  explaining  many  things  which 
God  desired  them  to  know. 

They  claim  that  everything  good, 
whether  defined  in  their  special  doctrines 
or  not,  really  belongs  to  their  creed,  and 
they  accept  the  Scriptures  in  their  en- 
tirety. 

Among  the  offshoots  from  the  Mor- 
mons is  the  Re-organized  Church  (Jos- 
ephites)  who  reject  polygamy,  but  hold 
to  nearly  all  the  other  ordinances  and 
beliefs. 

The  Pagans  of  Africa  believe  in  a 
Supreme  being,  and  have  some  indefinite 
idea  of  a future  state.  The  good  and 
evil  principles  both  reside  in  the  sky. 
After  death  they  go  to  a happy  exist- 
ence, regardless  of  their  good  or  bad 
acts.  They  believe  that  if  any  one 
should  offer  indignities  to  their  idols,  he 
would  drop  dead.  They  appeal  to  an 
unknown  power  for  protection  against 
witchcraft,  and  indulge  in  very  elaborate 
ceremonies  to  do  honor  to  the  several 
gods,  on  whom  they  rely  for  special 
clessings,  offering  sacrifices  to  induce  at- 
tention to  their  desires.  Their  devil  is 
supposed  to  be  white,  fer  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  white  races  consider  'him 
black. 

The  Pagans  of  Madagascar  and  Poly- 
nesia offer  human  sacrifices,  shedding 
blood  without  stint  in  order  to  please 
their  gods,  or  to  procure  from  them  some 
favor  which  they  believe  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way. 

The  Mohammedans  believe  that  their 
leader  was  inspired  by  God,  and  that  he 
was  God’s  representative  on  earth. 

They  believe  in  the  resurrection  and 
final  judgment.  They  practice  prayer, 
washings,  alms,  fasting,  pilgrimage  and 
circumcision.  They  hold  that  the  angels 
are  pure  and  subtle  beings  created  by 
fire  ; that  they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor 
propagate  their  species,  and  that  they 
are  variously  employed  in  the  service  of 
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God,  and  the  interests  of  humanity. 
They  declare  that  even  the  angel  Ga- 
briel knows  not  when  the  resurrection  is 
due,  as  he  so  assured  their  leader  when 
asked  the  question.  The  heaven  to  which 
they  believe  the  faithful  will  ascend, 
they  assert,  is  made  of  pure  musk,  plen- 
tifully besprinkled  with  pearls  and  ja- 
cinths; that  the  trees  are  of  gold,  and 
the  walls  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  tuba,  or  tree  of  happiness,  here 
spreads  its  branches  from  the  heavenly 
palace  of  Mahomet  to  the  abiding  place 
of  every  faithful  one,  and  its  boughs  are 
laden  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  all 
the  most  delicate  and  attractive  fruits, 
besides  every  kind  of  fish  and  fowl, 
ready  dressed,  to  gratify  the  palate. 

The  branches  of  this  wondrous  tree 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  faithful,  and 
they  bow  to  all  who  desire,  and  yield 
rich  garments  of  silk,  magnificent  horses 
elegantly  caparisoned,  and  every  con- 
ceivable means  of  extravagant  pleasure. 

Here  are  the  girls  of  Paradise,  the 
Hur  al  oyun,  especially  created  out  of 
pure  musk  for  the  companionship  of  the 
blessed.  They  are  “ free  from  natural 
impurities,  defects  and  inconveniences 
incident  to  the  sex ; of  the  strictest 
modesty,  and  secluded  from  public  view 
in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls.” 

With  these  bewitching  creatures  eter- 
nity will  be  spent,  and  tireless  passion 
and  perpetual  youth  will  whet  the  appe- 
tite for  every  conceivable  pleasure  which 
the  mind  of  the  great  Supreme  Creator 
can  prepare. 

The  hell  prepared  for  unbelievers  is  a 
series  of  chambers  of  extreme  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  damned  are  placed 
in  furnaces  which  cause  the  skin  to  parch 
and  peel  off,  after  which  the  ministering 
demons  replace  it,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated continually. 

Here  they  remain  from  nine  hundred 
to  seven  thousand  years,  according  to 
their  deserts,  and  then  they  will  be  re- 
leased at  the  intercession  of  Mahomet. 

The  Spiritualists  hold  that  the  mo- 
ment the  body  is  dead,  the  spirit  takes 
its  flight,  and  remains  alive  to  all  intents 
and  purposes:  seeing  and  knowing  all 
that  occurs  among  the  scenes  of  earth  to 
which  it  was  connected ; that  the  spirit 
goes  on  to  higher,  and  higher  states  of 
progress,  holding  the  power  to  warn, 
guide,  and  aid  mortals. 

10 


They  assert  that  the  spirit  of  mortals 
return  and  hold  converse  with  them, 
that  at  times  these  spirits  materialize  ana 
show  themselves  just  as  in  life,  with  the 
form,  features  and  every  characteristic 
necessary  to  establish  identification. 

They  claim  that  departed  spirits  are 
in  a position  to  see  and  know  all  that 
occurs  in  their  sphere,  and  are  in  accord 
with  these  of  higher  attainments,  so  that 
almost  everything  necessary  to  be  known 
by  mortals  can  be  ascertained  through 
proper  inquiry,  and  association  with  the 
spirits,  who  they  declare  are  even  more 
anxious  to  impart  than  we  are  to  receive. 

The  Materialists  believe  that  what 
we  see  of  man,  that  we  can  handle,  and 
anyalyze,  is  all  we  know  or  ever  can 
know.  They  hold  that  when  man  dies 
his  body  being  buried  returns  to  the 
earth  and  enriches  it,  for  the  production 
of  vegetable  matter,  but  that  the  soul, 
the  mind,  the  spirit  or  that  which  we 
call  life,  is  a mere  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  the  body. 

They  declare  that  death  is  the  end  of 
all,  that  there  can  be  no  further  exist- 
ence, any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a 
tree,  which  has  been  cut  down  and  de- 
stroyed. 

* * >ic  * * * 

Having  given  brief  outlines  of  the 
faith  of  quite  a number  of  the  religious 
class,  for  the  purpose  of  brining  them 
conveniently  before  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper,  the  thought  na- 
turally occurs  to  the  investigating  truth- 
seeker,  “ Which  code  of  faith  is  the  best 
to  adopt  to  ensure  salvation?” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
lay  before  anyone  plan  of  salvation,  but 
there  is  a lesson  to  be  learned  by  the 
thoughts  suggested. 

That  men  were,  and  are  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  the  varied 
beliefs  herein  enumerated  as  well  as 
thousands  of  other  peculiar  notions  not 
in  any  sense  referred  to,  is  a fact. 

That  fact  must  never  be  overlooked  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  rights  ot 
others,  in  a religious  sense. 

The  world  is  apt  to  designate  any 
peculiar  or  novel  faith,  as  insanity,  and 
quite  commonly  we  declare  men  who 
differ  with  us,  barbarians,  especially  if 
their  faith  have  an  oder  of  ancient  forms, 
or  resembles  in  some  degree  thatof  the 
early  races. 
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There  is  a world  of  thought  in  fact, 
that  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  races, 
call  the  Anglo-Americans ’and  all  Chris- 
tians peoples  by  a term  exactly  the  coun- 
terpart of  our  word  “heather.” 

A cool,  sober  examination  of  the 
mind  which  condemns  another  man’s 
religion,  will  often  result  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  fact  that  bigotry  is  the  premises, 
from  which  the  conclusions  are  drawn. 

It  seems  remarkably  that  men  who 
agree  on  all  the  main  points  of  phil- 
osophy, science,  and  the  general  affairs 
of  life,  and  seldom  disagree  at  all  seri- 
ously on  any  ordinary  matter,  will  fight 
to  the  death  over  some  abstruse  proposi- 
tion of  faith,  which  in  the  end  is  in  no 
sense  better  understood  than  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this  an- 
omaly, and  explanations  are  generally  to 
the  end,  that  God  has -designed  that  men 
should  thus  be  left  in  darkness,  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  and  that  in  the 
time  set  apart,  all  these  differences  ol  faith 
will  be  assimilated  by  the  general  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  to  which  that 
expounder  belongs.  But  with  the  expla- 
nations, and  all  the  promises  of  univer- 
sal acceptance  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
popular  or  unpopular  religion,  but  few 
seem  to  realize  that  the  period  between 
the  present,  and  the-  promised  religious 
millenium,  is  far  greater  than  the  proba- 
ble extent  of  our  earthly  existence.  Now 
as  the  life  of  a man  may  be  of  no  moment 
whatever,  as  compared  to  the  eternity 
which  some  claim  he  is  destined  to  enjoy, 
it  would  perhaps  be  considered  presutnp- 
tious  to  attach  importance  to  whatever  of 
peace  and  progress  might  result  from  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
each  other ; nevertheless,  it  does  seem 
that*  the  means  of  immediate  relief  de- 
serve some  attention.  It  is  a well  known 
fact  that  the  cessation  of  pain  for  a few 
minutes  or  hours  will  enable  a patient  to 
rally,  and  encourage  him  to  new  life, 
whereas  a continuance  of  excruciating 
agony  causes  him  to  loose  hope,  and  often 
to  desire  death  as  a relief. 

So  with  this  continued  hydrophobic 
onslaught  on  men’s  belief  as  to  the  best 
means  of  procuring  temporal  and  spir- 
itual salvation. 

The  whole  scheme  of  attack  upon  any 
given  body  of  religionists  is  another 


phase  of  the  insane  spirit  of  “Reforma- 
tion,” which  anon  raises  its  hydra-headed 
repuisiveness  to  stab, 'and  slay  all  those 
who  fail  to  agree  with  its  particular 
mania  at  that  especial  juncture  of  affairs. 
Now  it  is  intemperance,  then  retrench- 
ment, then  anti-Csesarism,  then  anti- 
stalwartism,  then  anti-masonry,  and  again 
anti- monarchy. 

Just  accordingly,  as  some  strange  and 
unaccountable  influence  touches  men’s 
minds,  so  do  they  become  for  the  time 
being  monomaniacal  on  some  subject, 
which  at  other  times  affords  them  no  in- 
terest whatever. 

Considering  the  great  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  the  American  nation,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  would  be  less  liable 
to  these  attacks,  but  that  hypothesis  ap- 
pears to  be  baseless,  for  all  that  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  engender  a fever-heat 
of  hatred,  is  to  harp  continuously  on 
one  subject,  and  shortly  the  malaria  of 
stupidity,  permeates  the  system  so  as  to 
intoxicate  the  judgment  and  paralyze  the 
intellect  of  the  people  at  large.  Who 
knows  what  the  next  mania  will  be? 

At  present  our  Territory  and  its  peo- 
ple are  the  subjects  of  national  alarm. 
The  mania  of  anti-Mormonism  is  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  their  passions  are 
almost  uncontrollable.  Men  are  becom- 
ing bloodthirsty  and  Nihilistic  to  a de- 
gree much  to  be  regretted.  A large 
proportion  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve, through  a systematic  course  ot 
misrepresentation,  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  charity  to  annihilate  the  entire 
Mormon  people. 

One  part  of  their  enemies  wanted  the 
polygamists  disfranchised.  This  has 
been  effectively  accomplished.  Now  it 
is  desired  that  their  property  be  confis- 
cated, so  as  to  destroy  their  influence 
over  their  friends  who  still  hold  the 
franchise. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  cutting 
off  of  their  hands  so  that  they  may  not 
write,  and  the  tearing  out  of  their 
tongues  so  that  they  may  not  speak. 

As  it  is  gradually  learned  that  the 
methods  adopted  fail  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results,  now  it  is  asked  that  Con- 
gress disfranchise  every  person  who  be- 
longs to  the  Mormon  faith.  It  is  but  a 
step  from  that  to  a demand  for  the  confis- 
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cation  of  their  property,  and  but  another 
to  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

Why  not  burn  them  at  the  stake  ? Po- 
lygamy is  now  legally  and  practically 
dead.  It  has  no  direct  influence  upon 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Utah.  It 
has  been  eliminated  by  abortive  legisla- 
tion, and  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that 
to  day  the  Mormon  Church  can  afford  to 
allow  its  bitterest  enemies  to  manipulate 
their  electoral  machinery,  assured  of 
victory,  and  freed  from  any  possible  chi- 
canery, because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  receive  their  honors  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  came  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  people  of 
America  have  not  yet  learned  that  a man’s 
religion  and  political  faith,  are  entirely 
beyond  governmental  control.  A man  or 
a party  of  men  who  may  sincerely  believe 
in  a certain  or  uncertain  code  of  doctrines, 
whether  religious  or  political,  or  a combi- 
nation of  both,  can  no  more  be  controlled 
by  the  prejudicial  sayings  and  doings  of 
those  in  opposition,  than  can  the  thunder 
be  silenced  by  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

There  is  a wonderful  influence  in  sin- 
cerity ; a magnetism  exceedingly  difficult 
to  neutralize.  And  when  to  sincerity,  is 
added  a genuine  religious  fervor,  the 
superstructure  is  capable  of  enduring 
very  fierce  bombardment. 

That  the  Mormons  are  sincere  is  be- 
yond all  question  ; those  who  may  have 
doubted  this,  have  within  the  past  few 
years  received  so  many  evidences  thereof, 
that  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  assert 
what  must  be  apparent  to  even  the  most 
prejudiced.  That  they  are  wise  and  di- 
plomatic beyond  the  appreciation  of  their 
enemies,  would  seem  also  beyond  all 
question. 

That  their  very  inactivity,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  their  supreme  faith  in  God, 
must  be  acknowledged.  That  they  are 
continually  receiving  evidences,  which 
can  be  readily  construed  by  them  into 
direct  interpositions  of  Providence,  must 
be  admitted. 

That  they  are  infinitely  less  agitated 
than  their  enemies,  is  clearly  apparent. 
That  under  the  continued  pressure  of  per- 
secution they  are  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  united  socially,  religiously, 
commercially,  and  politically,  we  have 
many  reasons  to  know.  That  they  hold 
the  onslaught  of  their  enemies  in  su- 
preme contempt,  although  never  neglect- 


ing their  own  armor,  we  all  realize.  That 
there  must  be  reasons  for  all  these  facts, 
some  of  us  are  beginning  to  believe. 

Of  course  the  Mormons  say,  as  all 
other  religionists  do,  that  they  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness’  sake,  and  as 
servants  of  God  that  they  are  protected 
by  His  arm;  and  say  what  we  may, 
there  are  very  strong  indications  of  a 
probability  of  this  being  approximately 
true.  At  any  rate,  there  are  coinci- 
dences enough  in  this  direction  to  satisfy 
the  mind  of  any  Mormon. 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  orthodox 
sectarian  friends:  the  same  God  which 
the  Mormons  declare  holds  them  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  inspires  the  rival 
religionists  to  Christian  warfare  against 
them.  It  may  be  true. 

To  one  uninspired,  except  by  the  light 
of  a love  for  humanity,  it  appears  that  a 
business  rivalry  among  the  religionists 
has  caused  the  organization  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Mormonism,  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  it  out  as  a common  enemy 
to  religious  interests.  The  priests  know 
why.  According  to  present  appearances, 
the  result  may  be  similar  to  the  united 
efforts  of  business  men  to  crush  out  the 
co-operative  store,  which  under  the  most 
able  and  persistent  attacks  of  its  enemies 
grew  and  flourished  far  beyond  the  hopes 
of  its  projectors. 

What  the  rival  merchants  by  continued 
misrepresentations  did  for  the  Mormon 
co-operative  mercantile  interests,  the 
rival  politicians  and  religionists  seem  de- 
termined to  do  for  the  Mormons  in  gen- 
eral ; and  every  devout  Mormon  believes 
in  his  heart  that  God  has  so  ordained  it. 

Who  can,  with  an  intelligent  view  of 
the  situation,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
firmly-seated  faith  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  question  the  logic  of  their  con- 
clusions? We  may  believe  what  we 
please,  and  account  for  our  repeated 
failures,  and  their  repeated  victories, 
upon  any  hypothesis  best  suited  to  our 
self-conceit ; there  is  but  one  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  our  discomfiture — the 
bigoted  blindness  and  inhumanity  of  our 
attack.  Among  all  the  varied  religions 
here  cited,  ridiculous  as  its  tenets  may 
appear  to  the  world  at  large,  not  one  can 
be  named,  with  a proper  amount  of  per- 
secution, and  the  consequent  notoriety, 
but  will  be  sure  to  be  popular  and  pow- 
erful even  in  this  enlightened  age. 
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Every  one  of  the  followers  of  a faith 
which  is  sought  to  be  destroyed,  believes 
that  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  preserve  it  at  all  hazards;  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  solitary  in- 
dividual, ignorant  and  apparently  un- 
known though  he  may  be,  by  persistently 
and  fervently  advocating  any  form  of 
religious  faith,  can  spread  it  faster  than 
a thousand  enemies  can  uproot  it. 

The  reason  is  simple;  all  men  believe 
they  have  a soul  to  save,  and  as  none  of 
the  methods  of  salvation  are  any  too 
clear,  a novel  idea  of  any  kind  always 
attracts  attention  ; much  the  same  as  a 
dyspeptic  is  attracted  by  a new  nostrum. 

Is  it  not  yet  clear,  that  as  men  honestly 
attach  themselves  to  a religion  by  a 
course  of  reasoning,  or  what  they  may 
be  pleased  to  term  a course  of  reasoning, 
that  any  efforts  made  to  disenthrall  them, 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  an  intelligent 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  complicated 
shackles  which  bind  them  to  their  faith? 

Suppose  that  we  went  to  a prisoner, 
who  had  been  fettered  hand  and  limb  for 
years,  with  heavy  iron  chains  stronger 
by  far  than  his  physical  frame;  and  after 
assuring  him  that  we  were  friendly 
towards  him,  should  seize  the  chains 
with  all  our  might  and  with  violent  im- 
precations about  him  and  his  fetters, 
dash  them  and  him  against  the  walls  of 
his  cell  and  increase  his  misery  ten-fold. 
How  long,  think  you,  would  he  retain 
his  belief  in  our  friendship  and  good 
will? 

If,  however,  we  by  intelligent  investi- 
gation ascertain  the  intricacies  of  the 
lock,  which  secure  the  chains,  and  gently 
free  the  victim;  then  we  may  win  his 
love. 

The  great  trouble  with  modern  reform- 
ers seems  to  be  however,  that  they  de- 
light in  clanking  the  chains  so  as  to 
attract  attention  to  themselves,  and  cash 
to  their  purses,  rather  than  to  listen  to 
the  almost  noiseless  action  of  the  lock, 
which,  when  intelligently  manipulated, 
will  free  their  fellow  man. 

George  A.  Meears. 


Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were 
cousins,  and  about  the  only  example 
in  the  long  line  of  English  monarchs 
wherein  the  marital  vows  were  sacredly 
observed  and  sincere  affection  existed. 


SCENES  IN  CONGRESS  OVER 
UTAH. 


There  happened  to  be  at  Washington 
City  during  the  last  session  of  the  42nd 
Congress  a leading  Mormon,  whose  pri- 
vate journal  I have  had  the  privilege  of 
perusing.  Though  its  entries  were  not 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  they  im- 
pressed me  as  being  so  interesting  that 
I solicited  the  favor  of  copying  such 
portions  of  them  as  referred  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  against  Utah.  I give 
them  with  the  more  pleasure  because  of 
their  being  private  notes,  and  written 
when  the  emotions  which  they  portray 
were  yet  warm  and  when  there  were  no 
prospects  for  escape  from  overwhelming 
wrong  except  as  anticipated  in  the  faith 
of  the  writer  and  his  co-religionists. 
They  furnish  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  confidence  the  Mormon  people 
have  in  God  in  their  hours  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  purity  of  thought, 
integrity  of  purpose,  and  sublime  trust 
of  a God-fearing  people,  exhibited  in 
these  notes,  will  be  quite  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  skepticism  when  anything 
like  a belief  in  special  providences  is 
looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  fanaticism. 

January  2 8th,  1873. — The  amendment 
which  Brother  Hooper  made  to  the  Col- 
orado Bill  for  the  admission  of  Utah, 
with  Sargent’s  amendment  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  polygamy,  &c.,  came  up  to-day. 
He  had  heard  that  a bitter  discussion 
would  be  evoked,  so  he  tried  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  having  obtained  Mr. 
Sarjent’s  consent  thereto.  But  Coghlan 
of  California  objected.  He  afterwards 
consented  to  withdraw.  Then  Negley 
of  Pennsylvania  renewed  the  amendment. 
He  was  induced  to  withdraw;  and  then 
Marriam  of  New  York  renewed  again. 
Claggett  of  Montana  was  charged  for 
the  occassion,  and  as  it  was  known  he 
was  very  bitter  against  Utah,  and  would 
attack  her  savagely,  our  enemies  wanted 
to  fire  him  off.  Several  members  had 
each  five  or  ten  minutes  granted  them 
by  Taffe  of  Nebraska  who  had  the  floor ; 
he  also  gave  Claggett  five  minutes.  He 
fulfilled  expectations  in  the  fierceness 
and  brutality  of  his  attack.  The  five 
minutes  ended,  the  House  gave  him  five 
minutes  more.  Still  eager  to  hear  more 
of  his  brutal  and  slanderous  abuse,  they 
gave  him  three  minutes  more — ostensibly 
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thirteen  minutes,  but  really  upwards  of 
twenty  minutes.  There  were  numbers  of 
men  on  the  floor  who  had  been  to  Utah, 
who,  if  they  knew  anything,  must  have 
known  he  told  falsehoods  and  misrepre- 
sented the  people ; but  no  voice  was 
raised  to  c.orrect  his  statements,  to  check 
the  torrent  of  the  vile  stream  of  vituper- 
ation which  flowed  from  his  lips ; not 
even  to  refuse  to  grant  him  more  time 
to  the  extent  he  desired,  though  one  ob- 
jection was  all  that  was  necessary  to  stop 
him  under  the  rules.  The  fact  is  the  mod- 
ern politician  is  a moral  coward.  He 
has  not  the  courage  to  defend  a weak, 
unpopular  side,  especially  if  the  question 
of  “Mormonism”  be  involved.  They 
are  as  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  hav- 
ing any  sympathy  with  that,  as  they 
would  be  of  the  contagion  of  the  small- 
pox. The  truth  is  there  is  no  sympathy 
between  them  and  it — between  vice  and 
purity — error  and  truth,  fraud  and  hon- 
esty. I am  disgusted  with  them.  Col. 
Sam.  Merritt  of  Idaho,  who  resides  in 
Utah,  was  evidently  pleased  with  the 
performance.  I afterwards  went  to  where 
he  and  Kendall  of  Nevada — a man 
whom  our  people’s  vote  helped  to  elect 
— were  sitting  talking,  and  told  them 
a little  of  my  mind.  I was  indignant. 
Kendall  soon  moved  off  to  his  seat.  I 
talked  plainly  to  Merritt  and  made  him 
acknowledge  that  statements  made  by 
Claggett  were  false. 

Jan ■ 2Qth . — By  appealing  to  the  House 
Captain  Hooper  succeeded  in  obtaining 
half  an  hour  to  deliver  his  speech  in. 
As  he  finished  Claggett  jumped  up  and 
requested  ten  minutes  for  reply.  Then 
succeeded  a scene  which  I scarcely  ever 
saw  paralleled  in  Congress.  The  mem- 
bers gathered  around  him  and  listened 
to  him  with  great  interest.  When  his  ten 
minutes  were  exhausted,  cries  of  “go  on, 
go  on,”  were  heard  from  all  sides.  Time 
was  granted  him  to  continue,  not  an  ob- 
jection being  made.  Oh  it  was  pleasure 
to  many  to  hear  the  “Mormons”  de- 
nounced, to  hear  Brigham  Young  villified 
and  Utah  held  up  to  public  odium,  and 
execration ! He  had  not  finished  his 
triade  when  his  time  again  expired. 
Again  his  time  was  renewed ; but  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Cox  of  New  York,  on  the 
condition  that  the  Delegate  of  Utah  have 
five  minues  to  reply.  With  these  extra- 
ordinary evidences  of  sympathy  from 


his  audience  Claggett  was  greatly  fired 
up.  They  were  ready  to  swallow  every 
thing  he  might  say.  He  gave  his 
imagination  rein;  he  reveled  in  his 
false  descriptions  of  affairs  in  Utah  and 
closed  with  a sensational  attack  upon  the 
marriage  institution  of  Utah,  and  when 
he  closed  members  and  galleries  joined 
in  hearty  applause,  unchecked  by  the 
speaker. 

Brother  Hooper  commenced  to  reply; 
but  the  interest  was  ended.  No  one 
listened  to  him.  Members  all  scattered 
to  their  seats  and  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, writing,  &c.  He  labored  through 
his  time  and  requested  more  time ; but 
this  was  refused,  Bird  of  New  Jersey,  a 
democrat,  making  objections.  He  asked 
as  a boon  the  privilege  of  printing  his 
remarks.  This  was  not  objected  to;  so 
by  their  silence  it  was  assumed  by  the 
speaker  that  he  could  print  the  remarks 
he  wished  to  make. 

Fifteen  minutes  by  a self-possessed, 
good  debater,  well  posted  in  Utah  affairs, 
would  only  be  required  before  an  aud- 
ience who  ivould  listen  and  judge  fairly 
to  utterly  demolish  Claggett’s  fictions 
and  sophistry  and  lay  them  bare  to  the 
country. 

Monday , Feb.  3rd,  1873. — President 
Grant  was  waited  on  by  Claggett  and 
Merritt  of  Idaho  and  Negley  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  last  Saturday  to  represent 
the  terrible  condition  of  affairs  in  Utah, 
and  ask  for  action.  Grant  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  “the  final  issue  with 
Utah  cannot  be  avoided.” 

Feb.  4th. — Yesterday,  President  Grant 
went  to  the  Capitol.  His  unusual  pres- 
ence there  excited  surprise  and  comment. 
It  was  soon  noised  about  that  Utah 
affairs  had  called  him  there.  He  had 
interviews  with  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  told  them 
that  there  must  be  legislative  action  on 
Utah.  He  appeared  to  be  resolved  to 
get  some  bill  passed  that  would  enable 
his  myrmidons  to  carry  out  the  course  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  entered  upon  by 
McKean,  and  in  pursuance  of  which,  as 
the  latter  said,  by  the  express  wish  and 
approbation  of  President  Grant,  he  had 
been  checked  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Grant  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  if 
the  4th  of  March  came  without  legisla- 
tion, he  would  put  his  troops  into  Utah 
and  nail  the  thing  by  that  means.  What 
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he  would  do  with  his  troops,  of  course 
his  hearers  were  left  to  imagine. 

Wednesday , yth. — Merritt  of  Idaho 
presented  a merporial  to  the  House  yes- 
terday from  a number  of  lawyers  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  bar,  setting  forth  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  laws  of  Utah,  their 
hurtful  tendency,  their  opposition  to  the 
genius  of  the  Government,  and  the  dis- 
loyal sentiments  and  actions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  Utah,  and  asking 
for  Congressional  action.  He  also  in- 
troduced a bill  to  promote  justice  in  the 
Territories,  etc.,  which  had  all  the  hate- 
ful features  of  the  Voorhees  Bill  framed 
and  introduced  against  us.  The  passage 
of  such  a bill  would  put  the  lives,  the 
liberties  and  the  property  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  at  the  mercy  of  the  ring  of 
United  States  officials  and  their  satellites, 
and  open  wide  the  doors  for  every  species 
of  corruption  to  flow  in  unchecked.  We 
found  by  comparing  the  references  made 
in  the  memorial  to  the  laws  with  the 
laws  themselves,  that  they  have  quoted 
laws  which  have  been  repealed,  they  have 
quoted  as  laws  of  Utah  extracts  which 
have  no  existence,  they  have  garbled 
laws,  and  they  have  left  out  the  context 
of  laws.  The  whole  is  a tissue  of  mis- 
representation and  falsehood.  This  is 
the  constant  practice  of  our  enemies — to 
lie  and  misrepresent.  But  will  Congress 
be  enlightened  ? Does  the  President  of 
the  United  States  want  us  sacrificed? 
There  are  those  who  would  have  no  sen- 
timent of  pity  for  us,  if  they  knew  that 
we  were  innocent  of  the  charges  made 
against  us.  There  are  those  who  if  the 
truth  were  laid  before  them,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  it  and  satisfy 
themselves  about  the  matter  in  a proper 
manner.  We  must,  however,  do  the 
best  we  can  and  leave  the  event  with  the 
Lord.  He  is  a friend  who  never  has, 
nor  ever  will  forsake  His  people.  I have 
felt  tranquil  and  joyous  this  week,  I 
have  no  fears  or  apprehensions,  though 
humanly  speaking,  the  prospects  are 
threatening.  This  is  a time  concerning 
which  the  Prophets  Joseph  and  Brigham 
and  others  have  spoken — the  time  when 
we  would  have  the  Government  arrayed 
against  us  as  in  a national  capacity,  as 
towns,  counties  and  States  had  done  in 
their  spheres.  If  the  bills  framed  against 
us  should  any  of  them  pass,  it  would  be 
as  gross  a violation  of  the  Constitution 


and  the  spirit  of  the  Government  as  the 
acts  of  the  mobs  in  Missouri  aud  Illinois. 
It  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  law 
of  might.  I feel  that  the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide a sacrifice  in  our  stead,  as  he  did 
the  ram  in  the  thicket  when  Isaac  was 
bound  and  laid  upon  the  altar. 

Friday,  yth. — To-day  we  got  a printed 
copy  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen  of  New  Jersey  into  the  Senate 
It  is  similar  to  the  Merritt  Bill.  They 
will  have  them  grinding  at  both  ends 
so  that  there  may  be  no  delays  about  the 
passage.  Our  enemies  are  sure  of  catch- 
ing us  this  time.  Mr.  Sam.  Merritt  said 
to  day,  so  I was  told,  that  on  Monday 
next  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
meet  to  take  his  bill  into  consideration; 
they  would  report  it  to  the  House,  as 
they  had  the  right  to  do  at  any  time  under 
the  vote  of  the  House  last  Monday,  and 
the  House  would  pass  it.  Mr.  Sam. 
Merritt  does  not  take  the  Almighty  into 
account  at  all.  These  are  transactions 
with  which,  in  his  opinion,  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  But  we  shall  see.  Oh,  Lord, 
defeat  these  men  in  their  wicked  and 
bloodthirsty  schemes,  and  save  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  for  Thou 
alone  can  save — Thou  alone  has  pity  for 
us  : I ask  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 

Amen. 

Feb.  ii. — The  agent  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  champion 
liar  in  his  class.  Every  day  we  have  a 
batch  of  inflammatory  and  lying  dis- 
patches from  there,  sent  with  a.  view  to 
influence  Congress  in  our  case.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  met  to-day 
to  discuss  the  Merritt  bill.  Efforts. have 
been  made  to  get  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  oral  argument  before  them;  but  the 
chairman,  Judge  Bingham,  would  not 
consent.  He  was,  however,  induced  to 
say  that  if  Mr.  Fitch,  who  had  written  a 
legal  argument  against  the  bill,  would 
attend  the  meeting  this  morning,  he 
might  have  time  accorded  him.  Mr. 
Fitch  was  there  and  had  about  ten  minutes 
given  him.  The  other  members  would 
have  liked  to  have  heard  Mr.  Fitch  lon- 
ger; but  Bingham  was  evidently  anxious 
to  have  him  stop,  though  he  compli- 
mented him  on  his  written  argument 
which  he  said  he  had  read. 

Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  in  speaking 
of  the  plan  proposed  in  the  bill  for  the 
summoning  of  juries,  said  that  when  he 
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was  in  the  army  they  got  up  a case  against 
him  at  Baltimore,  and  the  United  States 
marshals  summoned  the  jury.  He  found 
among  the  jurors  three  men  whom  he  had 
had  in  irons ! 

Feb.  ij. — At  the  house  to-day  I was 
told  in  confidence  that  President  Grant 
had  a message  in  course  of  preparation  on 
Utah  which  would  probably  be  sent  in 
to-morrow.  It  would  ask  for  legislative 
action  so  that  Utah  might  be  put  under 
the  civil  power,  (Grant  assuming,  I sup- 
pose, that  it  is  not  so  at  present,)  or  he 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
it  under  the  military. 

Ee3.  14th. — Before  going  to  bed  last 
night  I asked  the  Lord  to  give  me  a 
dream,  my  mind  being  occupied  with 
what  1 had  been  told  concerning  Grant’s 
message.  He  heard  my  prayer.  I dreamed 
that  a company  of  brethern  were  assem- 
bled, who  were  dressed  in  uniform.  I 
was  among  them,  and  was  one  of  the 
officers.  We  were  expecting  an  attack 
from  an  enemy,  who  was  formidable  in 
numbers  and  equipments,  and  who  we 
were  looking  for  every  minute.  They 
were  moving  upon  us  I thought  with 
rifled  cannon,  improved  fire-arms  and 
ammunition,  and  in  great  force.  I 
thought  we  were  drawn  up  in  line  to 
receive  them.  In  falling  into  line  with 
the  other  officers,  I thought  I got  into 
one  of  most  exposed  positions.  I was 
aware  of  it,  and  saw  from  the  direction 
of  the  enemy  I should  be  hit  before 
some  of  those  near  me  could  be  reached, 
as  my  body  covered,  in  military  parlance, 
theirs.  We  were  nerved  up  expecting 
each  moment  the  shock  of  battle.  There 
was  no  flinching.  I thought  my  position 
a very  exposed  one,  and  I seemed  to 
take  it  in  all  its  danger  and  to  feel  that 
a volley  of  grape  and  canister  would  be 
likely  to  hit  me;  I was  nerved  up  and 
had  a feeling  of  suspense  that  was  in- 
tense, such  as  man  might  have  who  ex- 
pected the  next  second  the  attack  of  a 
desperate  foe.  While  in  this  frame  of 
mind  all  at  once  we  found  the  enemy 
had  disappeared.  How  they  had  gone 
or  where  they  had  gone,  I do  not  now  re- 
member ; but  the  reaction  when  I knew 
they  had  gone,  was  as  great  and  real  as 
it  seems  to  me  it  could  possibly  be,  if  it 
were  a scene  in  real  life.  We  felt  we 
had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  death 
and  had  escaped,  and  praise  and  thanks- 


giving filled  our  hearts.  I then  awoke 
and  thanked  the  Lord  for  the  comfort 
conveyed  to  me  in  the  dream.  The 
message  was  brought  in  as  my  informant 
told  me  it  would  be,  but  was  not  read. 
The  New  York  Herald  of  this  morning 
gives  an  account  of  a conversation  that 
Claggett  and  Merritt  had  with  Grant ; 
they  urged  him  to  send  a Message  to 
Congress.  The  prospects  looked  threat- 
ening. But  God  reigns,  and  as  General 
Grant  seems  disposed  to  emulate  the 
example  of  Pharaoh  of  old,  we  shall  see 
whether  he  will  be  any  more  successful 
than  Pharaoh  was.  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Lord  will  make  Grant’s  wrath 
a cause  of  praise  to  Him. 

The  Message  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers,  and  whether  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count, or  some  other,  when  read  in  the 
House  to-day  it  fell  like  a wet  blanket 
upon  the  members.  I never  saw  a docu- 
ment read  which  appeared  to  attract  less 
attention  than  did  this.  I was  around 
all  day  conversing  as  I had  opportunity 
with  members.  A better  feeling  pre- 
vails than  I could  expect  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Senator  Pool  of  North 
Carolina,  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  told  me  some  of 
the  features  of  the  amemded  Freling- 
huysen  Bill  which  they  had  agreed  to 
report. 

Feb.  22 — General  Sherman,  whom 
Captain  Hooper  met  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  told  him  that  he  had  said  to 
Grant,  with  whom  he  had,  attended  a 
dinner  party,  that  his  action  in  relation 
to  Utah  was  all  wrong.  For  this  advo- 
cacy of  our  cause  they  had  laughingly 
called  him  a Mormon. 

We  have  a perverse  and  unscrupulous 
enemy  in  John  P.  Newman,  the  Senate 
Chaplain. 

Feb.  25. — In  the  evening  I went  to 
the  Senate,  where  Captain  Hooper  had 
spent  the  entire  day.  The  subject  of 
discussion  there  was  the  Frelinghuysen 
Bill.  It  passed  a little  after  midnight 
on  a vote  of  29  for  and  ten  against  it. 
The  Democrats,  with  Carpenter,  Trum- 
bull and  Schurz  voted  against  it.  It  was 
fought  inch  by  inch  by  Thurman,  Bay- 
ard, Carpenter,  Trumbull,  Casserly, 
Stewart  and  Nye ; the  bitter  speeches 
made  by  Logan  of  Illinois  and  Windorn 
of  Minnesota  had  a telling  effect  though 
composed  of  illogical,  slanderous  and 
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untrue  statements.  The  clause  giving  the 
deputy  marshals  the  authority  to  call  on 
the  military  when  they  were  threatened 
with  resistance  was  discussed  with  ability 
by  Bayard  'and  Trumbull.  They  de- 
nounced this  ready  appeal  to  the  bayonet 
to  enforce  civil  process.  I felt  that  the 
dav  would  come  when  those  who  were 
determined  to  have  this  feature  in  the 
Bill  would  yet  be  made  to  groan  under 
the  tyranny  of  soldiers  and  be  humbled  in 
the  dust.  The  Constitution  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  and  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority has  taken  its  place. 

March  ist. — To-day  our  enemies  in 
the  House  were  anxious  to  get  up  the 
Frelinghuysen  Bill,  which  had  passed  the 
Senate,  and  pass  it  through  the  House. 
They  had  resolved  upon  getting  it  up 
this  evening.  All  the  feelings  that  I had 
in  my  dream  I began  to  experience  this 
evening.  There  was  a time  that  I 
awaited  its  advent  as  I imagined  in  my 
dream  that  I awaited  the  shock  of  battle. 
I was  nerved  up  in  the  same  way. 
Claggett  acted  like  a hen  that  wanted  to 
lay.  He  was  fidgetty  and  anxious ; a 
delivery  would  relieve  him.  He  got  the 
floor  and  was  twice  recognized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  had  his 
speech  prepared,  written  out  and  in  his 
hand;  but  he  was  choked  off  both 
times;  the  first  by  Mr.  Farnsworth  in- 
troducing an  amendment,  the  last  time 
by  General  Garfield  moving  the  previous 
question,  despite  the  remonstrances  of 
Claggett,  by  which  further  debate  was 
cut  off.  He  intended  to  commence  by 
speaking  on  some  claim,  I was  informed, 
and  then  branch  off  on  to  the  Utah 
question,  feeling  confident  from  his  past 
success  in  getting  the  ear  of  the  House 
that  he  could  secure  a hearing  again. 
Merritt  had  also  come  down  to  the  front 
to  be  near  Claggett  to  support  him.  As 
soon  as  Claggett  found  that  he  could  not 
interject  his  speech  in  then,  he  went 
over  to  Judge  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
had  a consultation  with  him.  It  was  then 
arranged,  as  I afterwards  learned,  that 
further  on  in  the  evening  Bingham  was 
to  try  to  get  it  up.  Maxwell  was  back 
in  Clagget’sseat  waiting  for  the  onslaught 
with  great  anxiety.  Claggett  went  back 
and  had  a talk  with  him,  and  then  went 
off  to  smoke.  • In  the  mean  time  a colla- 


tion had  been  prepared  in  a committee 
room  down  stairs,  and  some  excellent 
punch,  so  said,  had  been  furnished.  Of 
this  many  partook  freely,  and  about  mid- 
night the  effects  were  very  visible  in  the 
noise  and  confusion  which  prevailed. 
Beck  of  Kentucky  made  a motion  to 
take  a recess  till  9 o’clock,  Monday 
morning;  other  motions  to  adjourn  and 
take  a recess  were  also  made ; but  with 
no  effect ; they  were  voted  down  two  to 
one.  Every  moment  I expected  the 
Frelinghuysen  Bill  to  come  up.  The 
noise  and  confusion  increased,  and 
finally  General  Garfield  made  a motion 
to  take  a recess  until  Monday  moaning, 
9 o’clock — the  same  motion  they  had 
voted  down  just  before — and  it  was 
carried.  We  rejoiced  exceedingly.  We 
had  another  day’s  grace.  We  had  a 
quiet  Sabbath  granted  unto  us,  and  I 
praised  the  Lord.  Merritt  afterwards 
said  that  we  owed  our  escape  to  that 
punch.  Bingham  had  “got  tight,’’  he 
said,  and  they  could  not  trust  him  to 
present  the  matter.  Claggett,  Merritt, 
Maxwell  & Co.  were  mad ; but  we  were 
gratified. 

Monday , March  jrd. — The  rules  be- 
ing suspended  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
through  the  calendar,  there  appeared  no 
human  possibility  of  escape,  for  the 
Frelinghuysen  Bill  was  on  the  calendar, 
low  down  it  was  true,  but  at  the  rapid 
rate  they  were  crowding  through  legisla- 
tion it  could  not  be  long  until  it  was 
reached.  Claggett  and  Merritt  were 
very  active  and  very  gleeful.  The  latter 
told  me  they  had  got  us  now,  and  swore 
by  his  maker  that  they  were  going  in  for 
results  now  and  not  for  talk.  Brother 
Hooper  saw  Claggett,  and  to  see  how  he 
felt,  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Bill 
would  pass.  He  swore  and  said  that  it 
had  to  pass,  that  he  would  force  it 
through.  They,  every  little  while,  would 
go  up  to  the  Speaker’s  desk  where  the 
bills  lay  and  examine  the  pile  to  see  how 
far  it  was  down.  Maxwell  and  they 
were  in  great  glee.  I did  not  see  how 
we  could  escape,  but  yet  I had  faith  that 
something  would  interpose  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  Bill;  but  I did  not 
know  what  it  would  be,  or  how  it  would 
be  prevented.  At  5 p.  m.  took  recess 
till  7 ’30,  and  still  it  was  not  reached.  I 
paced  up  and  down  within  hearing  of  the 
business,  and  called  upon  the  Lord  in 
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my  heart  for  that  deliverance  which  I 
knew  that  no  one  but  He  could  give. 
The  exultation  of  our  enemies  was  un- 
concealed. In  immagination  they  al- 
ready had  their  feet  upon  our  necks. 

Two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day came  and  still  they  were  crowding 
through  Bills.  There  were  but  two  Bills 
to  pass,  and  they  could  be  passed  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  then  the  Freling- 
huysen  Bill  would  be  reached.  Confu- 
sion and  excitement  prevailed,  and  any 
attempt  to  reason  upon  such  a subject, 
with  so  great  a feeling  of  hurry  prevail- 
ing, would  be  useless.  We  had  done  all  in 
our  power,  and  only  the  power  of  God 
could  now  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Bill.  Just  then  the  Judiciary  Committee 
brought  up  the  impeachment  cases  of 
Judge  Delahay  of  Kansas  and  Judge  Sher- 
man of  Ohio.  This  subject  consumed  an 
hour.  Three  o’clock  had  come,  and  still 
no  action  on  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 
Then  members  began  to  present  resolu- 
tions, bills,  etc.,  upon  which  they  wanted 
action.  Speaker  Blaine  recognized  them, 
and  half  an  hour  was  thus  consmed. 
Our  enemies,  active  and  urgent,  tried  to 
press  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill  on  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  House;  but  in  vain.  I felt 
faint  and  hungry,  and  went  down  to  the 
restaurant  and  got  a little  refreshment, 
was  only  absent  a few  minutes,  and  when 
I Came  up,  the  House  had  just  taken  a 
recess  until  9:30.  I was  surprised  and 
yet  exceeding  glad.  I thought  of  my 
dream  again.  The  dispersion  of  the 
members  reminded  me  of  the  dispersion 
in  the  dream.  Our  enemies  were  swear- 
ing mad.  Merritt  said  we  had  bribed  the 
Speaker,  and  that  “damned  old  Bing- 
ham.” Claggett  and  Maxwell  were  also 
furious 

March  4th- — This  morning  they  com- 
menced at  the  calendar.  The  two  Bills 
were  soon  passed,  then  came  the  Freling- 
huysen Bill;  but  Mr.  Sarjent  of  Cali- 
fornia objected  to  the  consideration  of 
so  important  a Bill  when  there  was  no 
quorum  present.  It  was  laid  aside  in- 
formally; and  from  that  time  until  11:30, 
when  upon  motion,  it  was  decided  to 
transact  no  more  legislation,  it  could  not 
be  reached.  Business  of  various  kinds 
was  attended  to,  but  that  could  not  be  got 
up.  Our  enemies  were  raging.  Maxwell 
said  he  would  take  out  British  papers  and 
be  an  American  citizen  no  longer.  Clag- 
12 


gett  asserted  that  we  had  spent  $200,000 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Mer- 
ritt swore  that  there  had  been  treachery 
and  we  had  bribed  Congress.  But  I 
praised  and  thanked  God  who  ■was  our 
friend  and  mightier  than  they  all.  By 
seemingly  small  and  insignificant  means 
He  had  brought  to  pass  marvelous  results, 
and  to  him  all  the  glory  was  due. 


THE  SALT  LAKE  ORGANIST. 


The  great  organ  at  the  Tabernacle 
attracts  the  notice  of  visitors  to  our 
Zion,  who  usually  attend  service,  if  they 
stay  over  Sunday,  and  sensibly  enjoy  the 
magnificent  playing  of  the  brilliant  young 
organist,  Joseph  J.  Daynes.  We  have 
designed  biographical  sketches  of  our 
home  musicians  and  artists  generally, 
and  may  fitly  select  the  above  named 
gentleman  as  a worthy  subject  of  our  art 
history. 

Joseph  J.  Daynes  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Norfolk,  England,  April  2d,  1852.  As 
is  well  known  in  this  city,  he  was  a 
musical  prodigy  in  his  childhood.  He 
first  showed  signs  of  his  musical  instinct 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  by  his 
delight  at  singing  and  playing.  His 
nature,  gifted  from  his  birth,  seemed  to 
crave  music  as  from  an  organic  necessity ; 
and  he  was  always  trying  to  get  at  the 
piano,  but  was  prevented  by  his  parents, 
for  fear  he  might  injure  the  instrument. 
When  just  turned  four  years  of  age,  some 
* visiting  friends  were  at  dinner;  the 
child  stole  into  the  parlor  and  picked  out 
on  the  piano  the  old  and  familiar  air — 
“The  Rat  Catcher’s  Daughter.”  His 
father,  struck  with  surprise,  left  the 
dinner  table  and  wrote  out  the  treble 
scale  of  two  octaves,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  the  names  of  the  notes.  When 
through,  the  lad  said  he  knew  them  ; but 
his  father  answered,  “You  do  not  know 
what  I mean,  I want  you  to  learn  these 
notes,  so  that,  whenever  you  see  them, 
you  will  know  what  they  are.”  On  be- 
ing questioned  the  father  discovered  that 
the  child  really  did  know  all  of  the 
notes  written  for  this  first  lesson  ; and 
from  that  time  "the  child  commenced 
playing  from  music. 

Mr.  Daynes,  sen.,  was  a tuner  of 
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pianos,  which  in  those  dajs  were  not  as 
musical  in  their  tones  as  they  now  are, 
and  sometimes  he  was  perplexed,  es- 
pecially with  the  high  notes.  To  assist 
him,  he  usually  took  his  child,  and  seat- 
ing him  in  a convenient  place,  when  in 
trouble  would  look  at  him,  and  the  lad 
would  tell  his  father  by  moving  his  lips 
whether  the  note  was  flat  or  sharp,  so  as 
not  to  attract  attention  of  parties  in  the 
room. 

One  of  the  great  delights  of  the  lad 
was  in  his  attempts  to  make  musical  in- 
struments. On  one  occasion  he  whittled 
a piece  of  board,  battledoor  shape,  and 
stretched  cotton  from  end  to  end,  and 
made  a bow  of  a piece  of  whalebone 
with  several  strands  of  cotton,  put  rosin 
on,  and  played  tunes  with  this  simple 
instrument,  and  although,  of  course, 
very  little  music  was  produced,  the  notes 
were  correct.  Indeed,  anything  that  he 
could  make  a musical  sound  on  he  would 
try  to  play.  His  father  being  a watch- 
maker he  would  get  broken  watch  mam 
springs  of  various  lengths,  and  put  them 
into  a bench  vice,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
comb  of  a musical  box,  and  pick  out 
tunes,  some  skill  being  required  to  get  the 
various  pieces  in  proper  tune.  He  would 
play  the  triangle  with  his  foot  while 
playing  the  piano.  His  greatest  trouble 
was  that  his  fingers  were  not  long  enough 
to  reach  an  octave,  so  he,  childlike, 
asked  his  father  if  he  could  not  tie  some 
sticks  on  his  fingers  to  lengthen  them. 
He  never  needed  a light  to  play,  and 
could  always  tell  the  pitch  of  any  sound. 
If  any  person  struck  one  or  more  keys 
on  the  piano  he  would  name  them  in-* 
stantly  and  correctly,  and  the  same  if 
the  sounds  were  produced  on  any  other 
instrument,  or  by  the  voice. 

His  father  was  a bass  singer  in  a glee 
club,  and  rehearsels  were  held  at  his 
house,  in  which  the  child  took  great  de- 
light. One  evening  they  were  practicing 
the  glee  entitled,  “Fair  Flora  decks.” 
Suddenly  the  child’s  attention  was  at- 
tracted and  he  said  to  his  mother,  “ Ma, 
Pa  do  not  sing  that  piece  right.”  She 
tried  to  hush  him,  but  the  child  went  to 
his  father  and  pointed  out  the  note  that 
he  sang  wrong;  the  father  not  deigning 
to  notice  the  child  was  stopped  at  the 
same  note  on  the  repetition  of  the  piece, 
at  which  his  dignity  was  touched,  he 
considering  himself  a good  reader;  he 


appealed  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
well  up  in  the  “sol  fa”  system  and  he 
sang  it  the  same.  The  child,  however, 
persisted  in  correcting  them  and  was 
slapped  and  sent  to  bed,  for  his  wonder- 
ful instinct  of  sound.  But  the  child 
could  not  sleep,  and  after  the  rehearsal 
was  over  he  play<rd  the  passage  on  the 
piano  and  showed  the  father  where  he 
was  wrong,  who  from  that  time  never 
disputed  his  child’s  word  on  such  a 
point.  All  these  little  incidents  occured 
between  the  age  of  four  and  seven. 

Before  he  was  six  years  of  age  young 
Daynes  played  at  many  concerts  and 
entertainments.  His  parents  never  knew 
when  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
bed  after  he  had  retired,  because  visitors 
called  nearly  every  evening  to  hear  him 
play;  he  would  be  held  up  to  the  piano, 
and  he  would  play  while  asleep,  knowing 
nothing  of  it  the  next  morning.  He 
was  so  small  that  he  stood  up  while 
playing  until  he  was  nine  years  old. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Utah,  in  1862, 
the  lad  and  his  father  were  invited  to  the 
residence  of  President  Young.  After 
hearing  him  play  the  President  advised 
Mr.  Daynes  to  put  him  under  the  tuition 
of  Professor  Raymond.  The  father  took 
his  prodigy  to  the  professor,  who  asked 
to  be  shown  some  of  the  music  the  lad 
had  been  playing,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  tell  where  to  begin  the  lesson;  on 
seeing  which  Professor  Raymond  re- 
marked he  had  better  take  lessons  cf  the 
lad  instead. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  when  only  just 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Daynes  was  ap- 
pointed the  organist  of  the  Tabernacle, 
which  position  he  has  held  ever  since. 
In  the  fall  of  1879  'ie  went  to  New  York 
to  study  the  Church  organ  and  piano; 
and,  before  leaving  for  home,  he  played 
on  the  church  organ  at  Chickering  Hall, 
at  a very  fashionable  concert  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Morgan,  was  applauded  and  encored, 
and  was  afterwards  noticed  in  the  Art 
Journal. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  had  Mr.  Jos- 
eph J.  Daynes  lived  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  with  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing often  before  large  musical  audiences, 
winning  frequent  applause,  so  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  artist’s  nature  and  ambi- 
tion, he  would  be  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  great  organists  of  the  day. 
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BY  WM.  GILL  MILLS. 


On  this  day  of  July  31st,  1883,  I drop 
languidly  into  my  ample  arm  chair,  per- 
spiring and  almost  panting,  with  the  ther- 
mometer registering  95 0 in  the  shade, 
having  just  thrown  from  my  hand  the 
telegraphic  reports  of  the  “ heated  term  ” 
from  Maine  to  California.  “Oh,  how 
hot,”  exclaimed  those  I met,  as  if  I did 
not  know  that  it  was  very  warm  before 
they  said  so.  No  one  feels  satisfied  with 
the  weather  but  your  farmer,  who,  wiping 
the  beaded  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
tells  you  that  it  is  just  the  weather  for 
corn/and  shakes  his  head  deprecatingly, 
if  you  express  a wish  that  a “ cold  wave 
will  speedily  roll  on  with  its  spicy  breath. 
Having  just  half  an  hour’s  leisure,  come 
along  with  me  to  the  book  shelves  and 
look  over  the  favorite  volumes  in  search 
of  something  about  winter,  that  we  may 
at  least  imagine  that  it  is  cold.  I hit 
upon  the  introductory  stanza  of  The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  read  without  a 
shiver,  esteeming  it  almost  as  cooling, 
and  as  wholesome,  as  ice-water : 

St.  Agnes  eve, — ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 

The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 

The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold ; 

Numb  were  the  Beadsman’s  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 

Like  pious  incense  from  a center  old, 

Seemed  taking  flight  lor  heaven  without  a death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he 
saith. 

Six  months  ago,  with  the  thermometer 
at  zero,  you  did  not  begin  to  realize  the 
beauty  of  these  lines;  but,  now,  how  you 
praise  them,  and  wish  that  yours  were  the 
privilege  now  of  reading  them  by  a bright 
fire,  with  a wild  nor’  easter  coating  the 
window  frames  with  snow  ! 

And  get,  friends,  are  we  not  fickle 
mortals?  Yes,  and  as  ungrateful  as  fickle? 
How  many  weeks  ago  was  it  that  we 
yearned  for  Summer,  and  bewailed  the 
fortune  that  made  us  dwellers  in  a nor- 
thern clime?  Did  we  not  then  have 
something  to  say  about  bright  skies  and 
green  fields,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
golden  harvests?  And  is  it  not  probable 
that  when  December  blasts  begin  to 
blow,  we  will  wish  ourselves  back  again 
in  the  lap  of  July  and  August?  Out 
upon  such  inconsistency  as  this ! We 


know  it  is  hot,  for  we  are  not  mopping 
an  inflamed  face  for  nothing;  we  know 
that  it  would  be  plesant  if  it  were  only 
a trifle  cooler  ; but  why  make  such  a fuss 
about  the  heat,  when  all  our  fussing  will 
not  help  the  matter,  and  also  when  there 
is  beauty  abroad,  in  these  glowing  days, 
which  poets  have  gloried  in  celebrating, 
and  have  striven  to  imprison  in  verse  for 
future  enjoyment,  just  as  yonder  brave 
old  sun,  millions  of  years  ago,  impris- 
oned heat  in  gigantic  ferns,  which  trans- 
muted into  coal,  warm  the  home  when 
the  winter  nights  draw  nigh.  Come, 
then,  and  let  us  see  what  certain  poets 
have  sung  about  summer,  and  realize 
with  them,  that  God  “hath  made  every- 
thing beautiful  in  his  time.” 

Open,  first,  Spencer' s Eairy  Queen , and 
read : 

Then  came  the  jolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a thin  silken  cassock  colored  green, 

That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light  : 

And  on  his  head  a girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which  as  he  had  chauffed  been 
The  sweat  did  drop  ; and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A bowe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forest  greene 
Had  hunted  late  thelibbard  or  the  bore, 

And  now  would  bathe  his  limbs  with  labor  heated 
sore. 

I know  of  no  better  personification  of 
the  season  in  the  wide  range  of  English 
poetry  than  that. 

But  let  us  read  Spencer’s  personifica- 
tion of  the  month  in  which  I wrote  : 

Then  came  hot  july  boyling  like  to  fire, 

That  all  his  garments  he  had  cast  away : 

Upon  a lyon  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obey 

5.;-  * ■%  ® ss  -s 

Behind  his  back  a sithe,  and  by  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a sickle  circling  wide. 

Beginning  with  the  lines  which  Ben. 
fonson  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Phos- 
phorus, the  Morning  Star,  let  us  see  how 
the  hours  of  a summer  day  can  be  crys- 
tallized in  verse.  Thus  Jonson  : 

To  rest!  to  rest!  the  herald  of  the  day, 

Bright  Phosphorus,  commands  you  hence,  away  ! 
The  moon  is  pale  and  spent ; and  winged  night 
Makes  headlong  haste  to  fly  the  morning  light. 

Who  now  is  risen  from  her  bushing  wars, 

And  with  her  rosy  hand  puts  out  the  stars, 

Of  which  myself,  the  last,  her  harbinger, 

Do  stay  to  warn  you  that  you  not  defer 
Your  parting  hence. 

O,  yet  how  early!  and  before  her  time 
The  envious  morning  up  doth  climb. 

As  if  she  loved  not  bed. 

What  haste  the  jealous  sun  doth  make 
His  fiery  horses  up  to  take, 

And  once  more  show  his  head 
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Lest,  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  this  night, 

The  world  should  wish  at  last,  and  never  miss  his 
light. 

The  morning  ushered  in,  we  pass  from 
Jonson  to  Bryant,  our  own  poet,  and 
burn  beneath  the  heat  of  a midsummer 
sun,  so  he  writes : 

Power  is  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air 
From  which  the  vital  spirit  shrinks  afraid, 

And  shelters  him,  in  nooks  of  deepest  shade, 

From  the  hot  steam  and  from  the  fiery  glare, 

Look  forth  upon  the  earth — her  thousand  plants 
Are  smitten  ; even  the  dark  sun-loving  maize; 
Faints  in  the  field  beneath  the  torrid  blaze  ; 

The  herd  beside  the  shaded  fountain  pants; 

For  life  is  driven  from  all  the  landscape  brown  ; 

The  bird  has  sought  his  tree,  the  snake  his  den, 
The  trout  floats  dead  in  the  hot  stream,  and  men 
Drop  by  the  sun-stroke  in  tne  populous  town  ; 

As  if  the  Day  of  Fire  had  dawned,  and  sent 
Its  deadly  breath  into  the  firmament. 

Very  warm  indeed  ! O,  for  a cooling 
breeze  ! Well,  here  it  comes,  through 
the  ministry  of  the  same  singer,  Bryant. 

See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge, 

The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top,  and  now 
Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 
Are  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.  He  comes  ; 
Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadows  run  in  waves ! 

The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 
Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered  sounds 
And  universal  motion.  He  is  come, 

Shaking  a shower  of  blossoms  from  the  shrubs, 

And  bearing  on  their  fragrance ; and  he  brings 
Music  of  birds,  and  rustling  of  young  boughs, 

And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  voice 
Of  distant  waterfalls.  All  the  green  herbs 
Are  stirring  in  his  breath  ; a thousand  flowers, 

By  the  roadside  and  the  border  of  the  brook, 
Nodgayly  to  each  other;  glossy  leaves 
Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 
Were  on  them  yet,  and  silver  waters  break 
Into  small  waves,  and  sparkle  as  he  comes. 

Now  let  Alexander  Hume , a poet  of 
two  and  a half  centuries  ago,  take  up  the 
strain  : 

Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 
The  wind  is  settling  down  ; 

The  smoke  goes  upright  in  the  air, 

From  every  tower  and  town. 

What  pleasure  then  to  walk  and  see, 

Along  a river  clear, 

The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 
Within  the  deep  appear  : 

The  bells  and  circles  on  the  waves, 

From  leaping  of  the  trout; 

The  salmon  from  their  coral  caves 
Come  gliding  in  and  out. 

O sure  it  were  a seemly  thing, 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 

The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing, 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm  ! 


But  the  heat  is  unbearable ; and  so  let 
Longfellow' s melodious  verse  bring  us 
rain : 

In  the  country,  on  every  side, 

Where  far  and  wide, 

Like  a leopard’s  tawny  and  spotted  side, 

Stretches  the  plain 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain  ! 

In  the  fuirowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand  ; 

Lifting  the  yoke  encumbered  head, 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread  ; 

They  silently  enhale 
The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapors  that  arise 

From  the  well  watered  and  smoktng  soil. 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 
Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 
Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man’s  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees,  • 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

The  after-rain  let  one  of  our  own 
minor  poets,  Andrews  Norton,  sing: 

The  rain  is  o'er.  How  dense  and  bright 
Yon  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie! 

Cloud  above  cloud,  a glorious  sight, 

Contrasting  with  the  dark  blue  sky  ! 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives 

The  general  blessing  ; fresh  and  fair, 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves, 

As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  softened  sunbeams  pour  around 
A fairy  light,  uncertain,  pale  ; 

The  wind  flows  cool ; the  scented  ground 
Is  breathing  odors  on  the  gale. 

But  quotations,  like  a summer  day, 
must  have  an  end,  so  I will  close  my 
books,  and  my  excerpts,  with  Thomson' s 
description  of  a sunset  in  summer: 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees, 

Just  o’er  the  verge  of  day.  The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a richly  gorgeous  train, 

In  all  their  pomp  attending  his  setting  throne. 

Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.  And  now, 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 

(So  Grecian  fable  sang)  he  dips  his  orb, 

Now  half  immersed,  anh  now  a golden  curve, 

Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears. 

Having  put  the  poets  on  the  shelf,  here 
is  something  from  myself.  Feeling  that 
every  season  has  its  charms  and  joys, 
and  learning  a lesson  therefrom,  “God 
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having  made  everything  beautiful  in  his 
time,”  I lift  my  feeble  song  : 

THE  HAPPIEST  SEASON. 

A happy  group  at  a festive  board, 

Where  sat  both  old  and  young, 

Resolved  to  indulge  in  no  idle  word, 

But  improve  as  time  passed  along. 

A question  was  raised  for  friendly  strife, 

And  warmly  discussed  with  reasou  : 

“ Of  all  the  changes  of  human  life, 

Which  is  the  happiest  season?" 

Opinions  were  offered  by  all  in  turn, 

But  they  could  not  agree,  it  appears, 

And  the-  answer  deferred  to  one  who  had  borne 
The  burden  of  fourscore  years. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  essayed  to  please, 

As  his  heart  with  emotion  was  swelling  : 

He  inquired  if  “ they  had  seen  a grove  of  trees 
That  grew  before  his  dwelling?  ” 

11  When  the  spring  arrives,  and  many  a bud 
On  the  trees  are  blossoming 
In  the  fragrant  air,  I think  ho w good 
And  beautiful  is  spring. 

"When  the  Summer  comes,  and  rich  foliage 
there 

Decks  the  trees,  and  each  feathered  comer 
Sings  in  the  branches,  I think  how  fair, 

How  beautiful  is  Summer. 

“ When  Autumn  their  golden  fruit  displays 
And  their  leaves  bear  its  gorgeous  hue, 

I think  and  I feel  it  while  I gaze, 

Autumn  is  beautiful  too. 

“ And  it  is  sere  Winter,  each  branch  and  bough 
Of  foliage  and  fruit  are  bare, 

I look  up  through  the  trees,  which  I could  not 
till  now, 

And  I see  the  stars  shining  there  A 

Thus  the  Spring  time  of  life  has  its  charms  and 
joys, 

#To  summer  are  beanties  given  ; 

In  Autumn  its  wholesome  fruit  we  prize, 

And  in  Winter  we  look  to  heaven. 

Salt  Lake  City,  188 j. 
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Tu  and  tu  ar  fore:  that  iz,  if  sum 
boddee  doant  steel  one  while  yu  ar 
kounting. 

If  yu  vallyew  yerself  ackordin  to  the 
money  yu  oan,  other  people  will  du  the 
saim. 

If  yu  kno  I am  rung  yu  kant  maik  me 
beleev  it  by  kallin  me  a ful  or  a Iyer. 


When  a wize  man  kant  understand 
himselph,  its  straing  that  born  foolz  can 
see  rite  throo  him. 

If  yu  kant  dijest  the  trooth,  yu  neednt 
think  it  aint  holesome. 

A manz  mined  shoodnt  bee  fensed  in 
like  an  unyun  patch. 

When  a man  knoas  moar  than  yu  do, 
yu  kant  lessen  hiz  wizdun  bi  shoain  yoor 
ignorans. 

Ther  ar  moar  foolz  than  wize  men  in 
in  the  world — yu  see  the  chansiz  ar 
agenst  yu. 

Just  about  the  time  a man  haz  lurned 
to  liv,  he  finds  he  kant  du  it. 

The  strale  and  narro  way  to  heaven 
seemz  tu  be  hed  quarterz  for  tole-gait 
keeperz. 

If  we  doant  kno  how  to  spend  our 
time,  what  will  we  du  with  eternitee? 

We  heer  a grate  deel  about  libertee 
and  protoplasm,  but  verree  few  seem  tu 
kno  what  they  are. 

The  good  dye  yung — the  devel  doant 
want  tu  mennee  good  ecksamplz  around. 

In  this  wide  werld,  ther  awt  tu  bee 
room  enuf  for  everee  boddy’s  korns. 

A yuman  beein  seemz  tu  be  a boiler 
maid  of  fawlty  mettle,  with  now  and 
then,  a verchew  for  safetee  valvz. 

If  the  arkanjel  waz  tu  suddinlee  kry 
out  “ Perfeckshun  ! ” everee  boddie  with 
moddurn  cheek  wood  anser  “ Prezent ! ” 

Az  neer  az  we  kan  get  to  it,  libertee 
meenz  the  rite  to  cuss  when  ennyboddie 
kicks  yu. 

There  aint  no  dout  that  an  onist  man 
is  a yuseful  thing — if  ther  waz  enny 
plais  to  put  him. 

When  a man  doant  respeck  verchew, 
the  markit  awt  to  rise  on  him  verree  sud- 
dinlee. 

Yuman  branes  are  the  best  yet  dis- 
kuvered,  but  there  may  be  richer  de- 
pozits  on  other  levels. 

If  yu  ar  a patriot,  tri  and  be  deesent 
as  wel. 
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When  a kat  and  a inous  are  argyin  a 
kweschun,  I doant  want  the  kais  refered 
tu  me. 

Life  is  a serkus  in  which  we  awl  play 
k'lown  at  times. 

What  shal  it  profit  a man  if  he  just 
manidgez  tu  saiv  hiz  own  sole  by  getting 
the  hole  world  down  on  him? 

Sumbodie  wood  have  claimed  the 
atmosfeer  lung  ago,  onlee  it  waz  difikult 
to  put  a brand  on  it. 

Sum  sientifick  kuss  will  tel  awl  he 
doant  kno  befoar  lung,  an  then  ther  wil 
be  an  end  ov  it. 

If  an  elefunt  kood  tawk,  he  wood  kail 
men  bugs. 

Relijun  is  generallee  in  yer  overkote ; 
it  awt  tu  be  in  yer  shirt. 

The  reezen  yu  kant  du  as  yu  want  tu 
is  bekaws  yu  aint  smart  enuf. 

Befoar  yu  strart  in  az  a reformur,  be 
shure  to  demoralies  yerself — that  maiks 
yu  an  expert. 

Sum  men  wood  rather  be  president 
than  hav  a pade-up  policee  for  eternal 
life. 

The  importans  of  a yuman  bein  in  the 
grate  yunivers,  is  about  the  saim  as  a 
mistaik  in  an  ackount  that  is  outlaud. 

One  eleckshun  in  heaven  wood  re-in- 
stait  ole  Nick. 

Reputashun  iz  like  a boil — the  bigger 
it  iz,  the  moar  tendur. 

Tu  eyes  see  moar  than  any  one  mortal 
kan  attend  tu. 

If  goin  tu  heaven  is  as  dul  a bizness 
as  lernin  how  tu  du  it  from  sum  preechers 
I have  herd,  I think  it  wood  pay  to  send 
a substitoot. 

After  jining  the  immortel  quire, 
doant  worrie  if  yu  shood  hapen  to  find 
that  ther  is  onlee  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  strings  on  yer  harp. 

Biggots  krusified  a perfeck  man:  what 
must  be  eckspected  if  we  ack  like  perfeck 
foolz? 


Sheep  may  bee  driven,  but  men  shood 
be  led ; espeshallee  when  yu  are  tryin  to 
get  them  up  hil. 

If  yu  doant  see  az  yer  nabor  does,  he 
kant  help  it. 

Ther  is  no  law  kompellen  yu  to  think 
if  yu  doant  want  tu,  but  may  be  yu  had 
better  du  it,  konsiderin  the  times. 

God  maid  the  werld,  and  the  title  iz 
in  hiz  naim,  but  the  devil  haz  a leese  on 
it,  and  collecks  the  rent. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  the 
fly-leaf  under  the  cover  of  this  Maga- 
zine, and  again  urge  our  readers  to  be 
kind  enough  to  assist  the  editor  in  pro- 
curing the  names  and  other  details  per- 
taining to  the  early  residents  of  Utah 
Territory. 

It  is  our  desire  to  print  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  History  of  Salt  Lake,  the  name 
of  every  person  who  resided  in  the  Ter- 
ritory at  any  time  prior  to  December 
31st,  1850. 

To  the  Magazine  proper,  we  add  the 
History  in  parts,  each  of  112  pages; 
making  224  pages  in  every  magazine 
proper. 

This  Quarterly  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  notwithstanding 
the  additional  matter,  the  price  remains 
the  same. 

We  of  course  rely  upon  the  apprecia- 
tion of  our  friends,  who  we  feel  confident 
will  very  much  extend  our  circulation  by 
their  kindly  commendation,  to  which  we 
trust  we  are  entitled. 

The  History  can  readily  be  detached 
and  bound  separately  if  so  desired. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  an- 
nounce our  intention  to  publish  hereafter 
the  history  of  the  several  Wards  of  this 
City,  and  we  cordially  invite  the  assist- 
ance of  the  officials  and  old  settlers  in 
whose  hands  the  information  now  is,  to 
prepare  in  brief  form,  the  items  con- 
nected with  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
twenty-one  wards  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

We  hope  the  pioneers  will  all  come  to 
the  front,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  placing  them  on  record. 


EVENTIDE. 
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DEATH  OF  BISHOP  HUNTER. 


Edward  Hunter,  late  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  was  born  in 
Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  June  22d,  1793. 
He  was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Hannah 
Hunter,  of  the  same  county  and  State. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Hunter,  was 
from  the  north  of  England,  and  served 
under  William  of  Orange,  as  a lieutenant 
in  the  cavalry,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
He  was  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Mormon 
Church  for  over  thirty  years,  and  died 
Tuesday,  October  16th,  at  the  age  of 
over  ninety  years,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all.  The  following  magnificent  tri- 
bute to  his  memory  we  copy  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune : 

“From  reputation  we  believe  that  of 
the  pioneers  who  came  to  Utah,  Bishop 
Edward  Hunter  was  the  very  foremost 
one  in  the  full  average  of  manly  attri- 
butes. He  bore  the  reputation  of  one 
who  leaves  the  impression  behind  him 
that  in  his  rugged  nature  there  was  not 
a thought  of  deceit;  not  a tinge  of  envy; 
not  a question  of  any  man’s  right  to 
think  for  himself ; not  a thought  that  was 
not  honest  and  true;  not  a purpose  that 
was  not  generous  and  just.  The  best 
test  of  the  sterling  stuff  out  of  which  he 
was  molded,  is  the  passionate  affection 
which  his  relatives  have  always  lavished 
upon  him.  For  ninety  years  he  fulfilled 
life’s  duties  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the 
right,  and  then  sunk  into  his  long  sleep 
as  the  tired  child  does;  because  the  night 
of  life  came  down,  because  the  lids  of  his 
eyes  grew  weary,  and  because  the  bosom 
of  his  mother  earth  was  waiting  to  hush 
him  in  the  dreamless  sleep  which  she 
gives  to  her  o’erwearied  children.  It  is 
a wonderful  thing  for  a mortal  to  bear 
the  friction  of  ninety  circling  years  in 
such  a way  that  when  the  wornout  ma- 
chine of  his  body  ceases  to  longer  run, 
not  one  thought  of  reproach  follows  him 
out  into  the  Beyond.  Ninety  years  ! 
What  miracles  have  been  performed  since 
Bishop  Hunter  became  a man  ! What 
new  voices  have  been  born  ! what  trans- 
figurations have  been  wrought  ! The 
year  Bishop  Hunter  was  born  the  cotton 
gin  was  invented ; he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  the  hiss  of  the  engine  of  the 
first  steamer  was  heard  on  the  Hudson  ; 


he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when 
Stephenson  built  his  first  locomotive  ; 
he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  the 
roar  of  the  first  locomotive  was  heard  in 
America;  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  when  the  first  deep  respiration  of  the 
power-press  was  heard  in  the  world  ; he 
was  forty-four  years  old  when  the  first 
message  by  magnetic  telegraph  was  sent 
and  received.  Since  his  birth,  from  a 
little  nucleus  by  the  shore  of  the  eastern 
sea,  the  continent  has  been  subdued  and 
peopled  by  tens  of  millions  of  eager 
souls.  No  other  ninety  years  since  the 
first  hour  was  struck  on  the  clock  of  time 
have  been  half  as  momentous,  half  so 
filled  with  mighty  transfigurations  as 
those  in  which  he  lived.  Through  them, 
in  an  humble  path  of  his  own,  the  sturdy 
man  walked,  undisturbed  by  the  roar 
around  him,  undazzled  by  the  splendors 
which  were,  from  time  to  time,  revealed; 
content  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  duty  as 
he  saw  it ; satisfied  with  the  love  which 
was  given  him,  and  holding,  as  a matter 
of  course,  that  it  was  man’s  duty  to  be 
brave  and  just,  and  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent ; to  do  what  was  given  him  to 
do  in  a manly,  unpretentious  way  ; to  be 
thankful  for  blessings  and  to  accept  fate 
calmly,  no  matter  in  what  guise  it  came. 
There  is  a something  grand  in  a life  like 
that,  and  it  would  be  a churlish  heart  in- 
deed that  would  not  lay  its  humble 
wreath  upon  the  bier  of  such  a man.’’ 


EVENTIDE. 


It  was  in  the  summer  gloaming, 

The  soft,  sweet,  purple  gloaming, 
When  the  paler  rays  of  sunset  blended 
with  the  shadows  gray, 

And  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  was 
heavy  in  the  air, 

And  the  silver  threads  of  twilight  whiten’d 
all  along  the  way, 

Till  a ghostlike  stillness  stole  overall 
the  landscape  fair, 

That  we  wandered  in  the  garden, 
The  grand,  old-fashioned  garden. 

Ah,  ’twas  in  the  subtle 'gloaming, 
The  weird,  entrancing  gloaming, 
When  the  shadows  deepen’d  darker,  and 
the  stars  began  to  shine, 

And  one  felt  the  heart  of  nature  in  its 
gentlest,  tend’rest  hour, 
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That  we  pledg’d  our  troth  together  where 
the  roses  intertwine ; 

And  we  reveled  in  the  realms  of  fancy’s 
potent  power, 

While  we  sauntered  in  the  garden, 
The  dear,  old,  homely  garden. 

What  was  whisper’d  in  the  gloam- 
ing, 

The  dim,  uncertain  gloaming. 

In  that  murmur’d  undertone  that  falls  so 
softly  on  the  ear, 

While  it  swept  along  the  rose-trees  like 
the  flutter  of  a wing, 

Ling’ring  down  among  the  grasses  as  a 
presence  ever  near, 

Left  a charm  for  years  to  come  like  a 
precious,  living  thing  ; 

Aye,  for  years  ’twas  in  the  garden, 
The  rude,  neglected  garden. 

Oft  at  even  in  the  gloaming, 

The  vague  and  solemn  gloaming, 
Have  I listen’d  for  the  echo  of  that  whis- 
per ’mid  the  flow’rs ; 

Rich  and  mellow  were  the  tones,  like 
music,  soft  and  low, 

And  rm  happy  heart  made  answer  in 
those  dreamy,  summer  hours, 
As  we  vow’d  to  love  each  other,  in  that 
far  off,  long  ago, 

In  the  shad’wy  old  garden, 

The  dear,  enchanted  garden. 

And  still  the  purple  gloaming, 

The  fair,  deceitful  gloaming, 

Comes  forever  with  the  summer,  just  the 
same  at  eventide, 

With  the  memories  that  haunt  me  of  the 
beautiful  and  bright, 

And  the  glory  of  the  hours  that  will  ever- 
more abide 

In  the  soul  of  one  that  waits  through  the 
dark  and  stormy  night, 

For  that  promise  in  the  garden, 

The  dear,  old-fashion’d  garden. 

It  is  sweeter  in  the  gloaming, 

The  calm  and  tranquil  gloaming, 

To  recall  the  happy  mem’ries  that  around 
our  hearts  entwine; 

While  we  are  young  and  ardent,  the  fu- 
ture seems  so  bright; 

We  could  not  dream  that  sorrow  would 
shatter  love’s  fair  shrine, 

Or  that  darkness,  sad  and  dreary,  could 
follow  its  delight, 

When  we  linger’d  in  the  garden, 
The  balmy,  fragrant  garden. 


But  tho’  in  the  summer  gloaming, 
The  strange,  fantastic  gloaming, 

We  only  see  faint  shadows  in  a dim,  un- 
real way, 

Or  waken  old-time  echos,  as  from  a far- 
off  shore; 

Yet  we  know  to  those  who’re  faithful 
there  will  dawn  a roseate  day, 

A glorious  to-morrow  that  will  last  for 
evermore, 

In  that  fair,  Elysian  garden, 

The  first,  primeval  garden. 

Emmeline  B.  Wells. 


WHEN  TIME,  WHO  STEALS. 


When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away, 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too, 

The  memory  of  the  past  will  stay, 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 

Then,  Chloe,  when  thy  beauty’s  flower 
Shall  feel  the  wintry  air, 

Remembrance  will  recall  the  hour 
When  thou  alone  wert  fair  ! 

Then  talk  no  more  of  future  gloom; 

Our  joys  shall  always  last; 

For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come, 
And  memory  gild  the  past! 

Come,  Chloe,  fill  the  genial  bowl, 

I drink  to  Love  and  thee : 

Thou  never  canst  decay  in  soul, 

Thou’lt  still  be  young  for  me. 

And  as  thy  lips  the  tear-drop  chase 
Which  on  my  cheek  they  find, 

So  hope  shall  steal  away  the  trace 
Which  sorrow  leaves  behind  ! 

Then  fill  the  bowl — away  the  gloom  ! 
Our  joys  shall  always  last  ; 

For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come, 
And  memory  gild  the  past ! 

But  mark,  at  thought  of  future  years 
When  love  shall  lose  its  soul, 

My  Chloe  drops  her  timid  tears, 

They  mingle  with  my  bowl  ! 

How  like  this  bowl  of  wine,  my  fair, 

Our  loving  life  shall  fleet; 

Though  tears  may  sometimes  mingle  there 
The  draught  will  still  be  sweet  ! 

Then  fill  the  bowl — away  with  gloom  ! 
Our  joys  shall  always  last ; 

For  hope  will  brighten  days  to  come, 
And  memory  gild  the  past. — Moore. 


ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 
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THE  FIRST  GREY  HAIR. 


The  matron  at  her  mirror,  with  her  hand  upon  her 
brow, 

Sits  gazing  on  her  lovely  face — aye,  lovely  even 
now : 

Why  doth  she  lean  upon  her  hand  with  such  a look 
of  care  ? 

Why  steals  that  tear  across  her  cheek? — She  sees 
her  first  grey  hair. 

Time  from  her  form  hath  ta'en  away  but  little  of  its 
grace ; 

His  touch  of  thought  hath  dignified  the  beauty  of 
her  face ; 

Yet  she  might  mingle  in  the  dance  where  maidens 
gaily  trip, 

So  bright  is  still  her  hazel  eye,  so  beautiful  her  lip. 

The  faded  form  is  often  marked  by  sorrow  more 
than  years ; 

The  wrinkle  on  the  cheek  may  be  the  course  of 
secret  tears ; 

The  mournful  lip  may  murmer  of  a love  it  ne'er 
confest, 

And  the  dimness  of  the  eye  betray  a heart  that 
cannot  rest. 

But  she  hath  been  a happy  wife  ; — the  lover  of  her 
youth 

May  proudly  claim  the  smile  that  pays  the  trial  of 
his  truth ; 

A sense  of  slight — of  loneliness — hath  never  ban- 
ished sleep ; 

Her  life  hath  been  a cloudless  one  ; — then  wherefore 
doth  she  weep? 

She  look'd  upon  her  raven  locks; — what  thoughts 
did  they  recall  ? 

Oh ! not  of  nights  when  they  were  deck’d  for  ban- 
quet or  for  ball ; — 

They  brought  back  thoughts  of  early  youth,  ere  she 
had  learnt  to  check, 

With  artificial  wreaths,  the  curls  that  sported  o'er 
hfr  neck. 


She  seem'ed  to  feel  her  mother's  hand  pass  lightly 
through  her  hair, 

And  draw  it  from  her  brow,  to  leave  a kiss  of  kind- 
ness there; 

She  seem'd  to  view  her  father's  smile,  and  feel  the 
playful  touch 

That  sometimes  feigned  to  steal  away  the  curls  she 
prized  so  much. 

And  now  she  sees  her  first  grey  hair!  oh,  deem  it 
not  a crime 

For  her  to  weep — when  she  beholds  the  first  foot- 
mark of  Time ! 

She  knows  that,  one  by  one,  those  mute  mementos 
will  increase. 

And  steal  youth,  beauty,  strength  away,  till  life  itself 
shall  cease. 

'Tis  not  the  tear  of  vanity  for  beauty  on  the  wane — 

Yet  though  the  blossom  may  not  sigh  to  bud,  and 
bloom  again, 

It  cannot  but  remember,  with  a feeling  of  regret, 

The  Spring  for  ever  gone — the  summer  sun  so 
nearly  set. 

Ah,  Lady!  heed  the  monitor!  Thy  mirror  tells 
the  truth  ; 

Assume  the  matron's  folded  veil,  resign  the  wreath 
of  youth ; 

Go! — bind  it  on  thy  daughter’s  brow,  in  her  thou'lt 
still  look  fair ; 

'Twere  well  would  all  learn  wisdom  who  behold  the 
first  grey  hair. 


“The  best  husband  I ever  met,”  says 
a living  writer,  “came  from  a family 
where  the  mother — a heroic  and  self-de- 
nying woman — laid  down  the  absolute 
law,  ‘ girls  first  ’ — notin  any  authority, 
but  first  to  be  thought  of  in  protection 
and  tenderness.  Consequently  the  chiv- 
alrous care  which  the  lads  were  taught  to 
show  to  their  own  sisters  naturally  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  women.” 


ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


BY  E.  W.  TULLIDGE. 


Ristori’s  great  but  almost  hideous  ren- 
dition of  Elizabeth  of  England  has  made 
her  fresh.  Let  us,  in  a journal  devoted 
to  the  faithful  portraiture  of  famous  per- 
sonages, give  an  epitome  of  her  life  of 
seventy  years  and  a correct  view  of  her 
12 


character.  Elizabeth  was  one  of  those  re- 
markable beings  in  whose  very  birth  the 
soul  of  destiny  is  concealed.  An  age  was 
incarnated  in  her,  and  a world  suspended 
on  her  life  and  mission.  Born  in  the 
great  crisis  of  human  affairs,  her  long 
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life  was  a bridge  of  transition  from  the 
night  of  past  ages  to  the  looming  future. 
She  was  conceived  when  the  very  destiny 
of  the  world  was  transmigrating  itself 
into  the  body  of  a new  civilization  ; and 
into  her  hands  were  given  the  issues  of 
the  times.  She  represented  the  rising 
empire  of  Protestantism.  In  her  was 
the  struggle  of  the  stripling  Future  with 
the  giant  Past.  Which  should  be  vic- 
torious was  the  problem  of  the  age,  and 
this  met  the  imperial  maiden  not  only  at 
the  very  foot  of  her  throne  to  challenge 
her  for  the  solution,  but  it  also  embraced 
her  even  in  her  cradle.  Elizabeth  in 
her  youth  was  the  female  David  of  a 
young  new  era,  to  meet  and  slay  Goliah, 
or  be  herself  given  to  the  eagles  and  her 
kingdom  torn  to  pieces  by  the  vital  an- 
tagonisms of  the  times. 

We  must  neither  consider  Elizabeth  in 
her  abstract  womanhood,  nor  in  the 
simple  unity  of  a private  lady,  nor  even 
in  the  character  of  a plastic  female 
sovereign  like  Queen  Victoria.  We 
must  look  upon  her  as  an  imperial  soul 
born  to  a mission,  and,  therein  some- 
what losing  her  very  sex — as  a woman 
multiplied  into  all  the  mighty  issues  of 
her  nation  and  of  all  Christendom — as  a 
potent  instrument  of  that  Mysterious 
Power  who  was  molding  a rising  age, 
and  giving  to  the  world  a new  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  fate  of  Elizabeth’s  life  was  born 
before  her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
divorce.  When  Harry  the  Eighth  de- 
posed Cardinal  Wolsey,  married  Anne 
Boleyn,  overthrew  the  ancient  church  in 
his  kingdom,  and  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  England  above  that  of  Rome,  he  was 
laying  out  a great  programme  of  neces- 
sities and  complications  for  his  unborn 
child  to  solve,  and  they  were  all  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism,  the  opening  new 
era  of  progress  and  innovations.  Thus 
an  overruling  Providence  directed  the 
passions  of  Harry  the  VIII.  to  the 
accomplishments  of  its  own  purposes,  in 
the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  And  fol- 
lowing this  vein  of  thought,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  an  imperial  lioness  was  born 
for  the  work,  and  not  a lamb  for  the 
lions  of  the  times  to  devour.  She  was 
mightier  than  them  all,  and  though  she 
brought  not  forth  kings  as  her  children, 
she  brought  forth  lions  as  her  issues. 


However  the  case  might  stand  with 
her  sister  Mary,  or  her  brother  Edward, 
or  all  the  world,  Elizabeth  is  predeter- 
mined in  her  father’s  acts.  She  must 
stand  by  her  legitimacy,  re-establish  the 
supremacy  of  England,  lead  the  van- 
guard of  the  future,  crush  everything 
that  called  her  bastard,  and  win  the  age 
after  the  stern  controversy  which,  in  its 
culmination,  terminated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Armada.  All  this 
was  in  the  pre-decrees  of  her  life,  in- 
dexed in  her  father,  and  worked  up  as  so 
many  fates  around  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn. 

It  was  much  in  this  view  that  all 
Europe  looked  upon  Elizabeth,  in  her 
lifetime,  from  her  very  birth.  To  the 
Protestants,  on  one  side,  she  was  the 
child  of  hope  and  promise,  and  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  she  was  the  prophetess 
of  the  new  faith — the  very  “end-all”  of 
their  every  issue,  if  she  was  herself  not 
cut  off  before  her  day  had  come.  This 
destiny,  to  which  she  was  born,  sus- 
pended the  axe  over  her  head  every  day 
during  her  sister  Mary’s  reign,  but  ful- 
filled at  last  her  great  career  of  empire. 
The  burden  thereof  grew  with  her  from 
her  cradle,  and  in  her  very  childhood 
began  to  unfold  itself  to  her  conscious- 
ness, and  consequently  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  character. 

Elizabeth  was  born  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  observed  by  the  Romanists  as  the 
Virgin’s  Nativity,  and  died  on  'the  eve 
of  the  day  so  observed  as  the  Virgin’s 
Annunciation,  seventy  years  afterward. 
This  is  very  singular;  and,  probably,' the 
event  of  her  birth  on  the  eve  of  the 
Virgin’s  Nativity  had  considerable  to  do 
with  her  long  persistency  and  jealous 
pride  in  proclaiming  herself  by  the  sanc- 
tified title  of  the  “Virgin  Queen;”  and 
her  dying  on  a corresponding  day, 
seventy  years  afterward,  is  coincidently 
strange.  Elizabeth  had  all  the  splendid 
superstition  which  so  often  marks  great 
characters,  as  seen  in  the  vast  influence 
of  astrology  over  her  long  life,  and 
probably  very  early  she  was  struck  with 
the  circumstance  that  she  was  born  on 
the  eve  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Nativity. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  also,  that  many  of 
those  who  looked  into  the  future  to 
Elizabeth  as  the  rising  star,  pointed  out 
everything  oracularly  propitious  in  her 
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prospect ; and  such  men  as  Dr.  Dee,  the 
astrologer,  who  held  a long  unbroken 
charm  over  her  life,  would  be  certain  to 
make  capital  out  of  matter  that  had  the 
least  shadow  of  fanciful  reference  to  her 
destiny  and  mission.  Even  men  like 
Cecil,  her  famous  prime  minister,  looked 
upon  her  much  in  the  light  of  a daughter 
of  destiny,  and,  as  a far-seeing,  am- 
bitious young  statesman,  actually  played 
the  prologue  of  his  role  of  prime  minis- 
ter to  her  when  yet  princess,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  dangerous  reign  of  Mary. 
On  his  part,  the  immortal  Shakspeare 
has  boldly  come  out  in  his  play  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  as  the  prophet  of  her  destiny 
and  mission,  and  unfolded  to  her  and 
the  future  (for  Shakspeare  wrote  for  the 
future)  his  scroll  of  her  fate,  much  as 
Dr.  Dee  might  have  done  in  casting  the 
figure  of  her  nativity.  The  scene 
described  by  the  immortal  dramatist  is 
the  one  of  her  baptism,  when  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  who,  as  her  godfather, 
is  made  Heaven’s  oracle  of  her  great 
mission  and  virgin  destiny,  as  though 
Providence  claimed  her  as  its  bride  for 
the  work  of  the  age : 

Cranmer  Let  me  spetk,  sir, 

For  heaven  now  bids  me;  and  the  words  I utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  them  truth. 
This  royal  infant  (heaven  still  moves  about  her!) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness:  She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness), 

A pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 

And  all  that  shall  succeed ; Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue. 

Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be:  ail  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a mighty  piece  as  this  is, 

With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 

Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her:  truth  shall  nurse  her; 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her: 

She  shall  be  lov'd,  and  fear'd : Her  own  shall 

bless  her : 

Her  foes  shake  like  a field  of  beaten  corn, 

And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow  : 

v -2  $ $ 

Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 

Her  honor  and  the  greatness  of  her  name 
Shall  be  and  make  new  nations. 

She  shall  be  to  the  happiness  of  England 
An  aged  princess  ; many  days  shall  see  her, 

And  yet  no  day  without  a deed  to  crown  it, 

* ® ® » a- 

But  she  must  die, 

She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her;  yet  a virgin, 

A most  unspotted  lily  must  she  pass 

To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

Our  royal  heroine  was  named  after  her 
grandmother.  Elizabeth  of  York,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  sister  of  the 
young  princes  whom,  according  to 


Shakspeare,  Richard  the  III.  had  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower.  Her  great  grand- 
mother (on  the  side  of  Anne  Boleyn,)the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  bore  the  child  in 
great  pomp  at  her  baptism,  and  was  her 
godmother,  and  Elizabeth  well  fulfilled 
even  all  that  Shakspeare  makes  the  famous 
Protestant  Archbishopand  martyr  promise 
for  her.  Cranmer,  in  a letter  to  a friend, 
exulted  in  the  part  that  he  took  with  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  at  the  infant  Princess’ 
baptism ; and  had  her  father  then  fore- 
seen the  great  imperial  career  of  his 
mighty  daughter,  perchance  Anne  Boleyn 
would  not  have  been  given  to  the  heads- 
man. 

For  a short  time  only  this  royal  hero- 
ine, destined  to  play  such  a long  and 
glorious  part  in  a world’s  great  course, 
was  cradled  as  became  her  then  presump- 
tive right,  as  heiress  to  the  throne,  but  in 
the  sequel  of  her  father’s  capricious  and 
despotic  acts  after  her  birth,  her  mother 
was  beheaded,  and  she,  like  her  sister 
Mary,  was  made  now  legitimate,  and 
then  illegitimate,  to  become  legitimate 
again  with  equal  consistency,  and  both 
to  take  rank  after  their  brother  Edward 
the  VI.,  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Anne  Boleyn. 

After  the  star  of  her  ill-fated  mother 
began  to  wane,  and  finally  expired  in 
blood,  the  infant  princess  suffered  from 
actual  destitution,  such  as  no  private 
gentlewoman’s  child  would  be  expected 
to  experience.  Her  governess,  Lady 
Bryan,  in  a letter,  said  in  pathetic  com- 
plaint, “She  hath  neither  gown  nor 
kirtle  [slip],  nor  petticoat,  nor  no 
manner  of  linen,  nor  forsmocks  [day 
chemises],  nor  kerchiefs,  nor  rails 
[night  dresses],  nor  body  stitchets  [cor- 
sets], nor  handkerchiefs,  nor  sleeves,  nor 
muffers  [mob  caps],  nor  biggens  [night 
caps].” 

The  salutary  adversity  of  her  very 
childhood,  and  the  storms  and  perils  of 
her  girlhood  and  young  womanhood, 
doubtless  superadded  strength  and  self- 
reliance  to  the  lioness-like  character 
which  nature  endowed  her  with,  and 
made  at  once  much  of  her  imperial  great- 
ness, and  much  of  her  marrings  of  gentle 
womanhood. 

The  first  public  act  of  her  life  was  her 
carrying  the  chrism  of  her  infant  brother 
Edward  VI.,  at  the  christening  solemnity 
of  that  prince.  On  the  second  anniver- 
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sary  of  his  birth,  when  the  nobles  and 
ladies  of  the  realm  made  their  costly 
presents,  she  gave  the  simple  offering  of 
a shirt  of  cambric,  worked  by  her  own 
hands.  She  was  then  only  six  years  of 
age. 

Notwithstanding  that  Anne  Boleyn  was 
sent  to  the  headsman  to  give  place  to  the 
mother  of  Edward,  who  died  in  giving 
him  birth,  between  the  young  heir  to  the 
throne  and  Elizabeth  there  sprung  up, 
from  the  first,  a strong  and  tender  love; 
and  the  young  princess  flayed  much  the 
part  of  the  girl-mother  to  her  fet  brother 
Edward,  while  the  boy  invariably  spoke 
of  her  as  his  “dearest  sister.” 

From  her  earliest  age  she  was  a child 
of  the  fairest  promise,  and  possessed  the 
art  of  attracting  the  regard  of  others. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  when  she  first  saw  Eliza- 
beth, was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  endearing  manners;  and  she  con- 
ceived the  most  tender  affection  for  her. 
Indeed,  when  she  was  divorced  from 
Henry  VIII.,  she  plead  with  him  to  be 
allowed  to  have  the  young  princess  near 
her. 

Katharine  Howard,  who  was  kinswoman 
of  her  mother  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Harry’s 
next  wife  after  Anne  of  Cleves,  also 
favored  the  young  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  desired  to  take  her  under  her  pro- 
tection, but  our  heroine,  whose  attach- 
ments formed  in  childhood,  were  ardent 
and  enduring,  still  clung  to  Anne  of 
Cleves. 

This  art,  and  natural  qualities  of  mind 
and  manners,  to  win  the  affections  of  all 
around  her  in  her  childhood,  and  which 
as  a woman  made  her  among  her  sub- 
jects the  most  popular  sovereign  that 
ever  lived — the  idolized  heroine  of  her 
age — speaks  much  for  the  goodness  and 
genuineness  of  her  native  character,  in 
spite  of  the  marrings  which  appear  in 
her  long  life  of  seventy  years. 

The  charm,  to  win  the  love  of  those 
around  her,  also  drew  Catharine  Parr, 
her  father’s  last  wife  and  widow,  wonder- 
fully toward  her,  as  it  had  done  Anne  of 
Cleves  before.  This  fourth  stepmother 
of  Elizabeth  greatly  admired  her  wit  and 
manners,  and  appreciated  her  character. 
Under  this  lady,  the  young  princess  re- 
ceived a very  superior  education,  which 
in  due  time  she  further  perfected  under 
Sir  Roger  Ascham.  When  but  a young 
girl,  budding  from  very  childhood,  she 


understood  geography,  the  principles  of 
architecture,  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
She  astonished  her  instructors  by  the 
facility  with  which'  she  acquired  knowl- 
edge, and  her  skill  in  languages  was 
wonderful.  Her  handwriting  was  also 
beautiful;  she  was  fond  of  poetry,  and 
wrote  verses  of  merit;  but  this  she  only 
regarded  as  an  exercise  agreeable  to  her 
classic  tastes  and  to  while  away  her 
leisure  hours.  The  principal  portion  of 
her  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  she  devoted  three  hours  a day 
to  this  branch  of  education,  in  all  lan- 
guages affording  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  was  even  thus  early,  in  her 
judicious  study  of  history,  preparing  for 
her  mission  and  fitting  herself  for  the 
throne;  but  she  endeavored  to  conceal 
her  object  by  the  semblance  of  the  most 
perfect  humility,  and  affected  a love  for 
the  leisure  and  quiet  of  private  life. 
There  are  in  such  characters  as  an  Eliza- 
beth or  a Napoleon  the  great  instincts  of 
their  destinies,  speaking  with  clamoring 
voices  to  their  souls,  making  them  hear 
the  prophecies  of  their  lives  long  before 
they  fully  understand  them.  Thus  a 
Napoleon  will  rehearse  his  epic  of  wars 
and  empire  at  school  before  there  is  a 
France  for  him,  or  a revolution  to  open 
the  way  for  his  great  leap  to  the  throne. 
Thus  also  was  Elizabeth’s  soul  instinctive 
of  a mission  and  empire.  Moreover, 
those  who  most  appreciated  the  character 
of  the  young  princess  were  in  the  habit 
of  saying  of  her  “that  God.  who  had 
endowed  her  with  such  rare  gifts,  had 
certainly  ordained  her  to  some  distin- 
guished employment  in  the  world;”  and 
her  stepmother,  Catharine  Parr,  often 
said  to  her,  “God  has  given  you  great 
qualities;  cultivate  them  always,  and 
labor  to  improve  them,  for  I believe  that 
you  are  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  Queen 
of  England.”  All  such  oracular  sayings 
of  her  friends  doubtless  fanned  into  a 
flame  the  prophecies  of  her  own  soul, 
and  filled  her  mind  with  visions  of  her 
great  future,  while  all  tended  to  prepare 
her  for  its  coming. 

We  are  told  that  when  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  were  children,  as  soon  as  day- 
light came  they  would  call  for  their 
books,  and  so  eager  were  they  for  their 
studies,  that  their  enthusiasm  for  knowl- 
edge stole  from  them  their  natural  de- 
sire for  sleep.  Their  first  hours  were 
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spent  in  religious  exercises  and  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  all  this  we  see  the 
imperial  and  conceptive  mind  of  Eliza- 
beth unfolding  and  stamping  itself  on 
the  more  plastic  mind  of  her  brother 
Edward.  She  absorbed  him,  inspired 
him,  molded  him,  and  had  not  Provi- 
dence taken  him  away  in  his  youthful 
reign,  to  give  place  for  one  thrice  might- 
ier than  he  for  its  work,  still  it  would 
have  been  Elizabeth  that  first  fashioned 
him  ; but  the  rising  age  of  Protestantism 
needed  a greater  soul  than  a plastic, 
gentle  Edward,  and  of  all  created  beings 
his  “dearest  sister”  was  the  fittest  one  to 
stamp  the  impress  of  a new  era  on  the 
world,  for  she  inherited  a kingdom  whose 
emblem  is  the  lion,  and  she  was  a lioness 
to  mount  its  throne.  Thus  we  see  the 
preparation  for  the  times  going  on  in 
these  royal  children,  and  Elizabeth,  even 
then,  as  afterward,  during  her  forty-five 
years’  reign,  leading  and  molding  all 
around  her. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  and  Sir  Anthony  Browne 
brought  young  Edward  privately  from 
Hertford  to  Enfield,  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  de- 
clared the  death  of  their  father,  where- 
upon they  gave  way  to  such  a passionate 
burst  of  tears,  and  united  in  such  lamenta- 
tions as  moved  all  present.  Elizabeth 
was  then  fourteen  years  of  age  and  Ed- 
ward nine. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Henry  gave 
her  mother  to  the  axe,  Elixabeth,  evi- 
dently, all  through  her  life,  entertained 
a strong  attachment  for  the  memory  of 
her  father,  and  was  proud  in  being  the 
daughter  of  Harry  VI II.  She  loved  his 
greatness  and  imperial  strength,  for  she 
herself  was  great  and  strong;  yet,  per- 
haps, she  had  more  of  her  mother  than 
her  father  in  her,  and  especially  the 
heroic  enthusiasm  of  her  mother’s  race, 
with  “her  mother’s  constitutional  levity,” 
in  her  character.  The  Boleyns  them- 
selves were  lions,  and  not  lambs.  The 
subject  of  her  mother  was  a sealed 
volume  to  her;  but  after  she  came  to  the 
throne  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
advance  her  mother’s  kindred. 

After  her  brother  Edward  became  king 
of  England,  under  the  protectorship  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  uncle,  the 
political  claims  upon  the  young  king 
somewhat  broke  up  the  near  and  dear 


association  which  had  from  his  infancy 
existed  between  him  and  his  “dearest 
sister  ;”  but  still  for  a time  she  held  her 
great  influence  over  the  young  king. 
But  in  a year  or  two  from  the  death  of 
her  father  came  the  love  intrigues  of 
Admiral  Seymour,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  to  win  the  affections  of 
the  young  princess,  who  refused  him 
upon  the  score  of  her  youth  and  indispo- 
sition to  encourage  his  addresses.  The 
Admiral  afterward  married  her  step- 
mother, Catharine  Parr,  but  upon  her 
death  renewed  his  courtship  to  the  young 
Elizabeth.  This  in  the  sequel  cost  him 
his  head,  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset, 
his  brother**  consenting  to  his  execution. 
There  was  much  scandal  at  the  time 
touching  the  Admiral  and  the  Princess. 
He  was  her  first  lover. 

Lord  Protector  Somerset  fell  and  a 
mightier  schemer  arose  in  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  es- 
tranged Edward  not  only  from  his  sister 
Mary,  but  also  from  his  “dearest  sister” 
Elizabeth  ; and  at  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  both  of  the  daughters  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  excluded  from  the 
succession  in  favor  of  Northumberland’s 
daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

But  England  was  outraged  by  the  set- 
ting aside  of  Henry's  daughters  by  the 
machinations  of  the  ambitious  North- 
umberland, and  the  royal  Elizabeth 
promptly  and  vigorously  supported  the 
claims  of  her  sister  Mary,  to  the  over- 
throw of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  nine  days’ 
queen. 

July  29,  1553,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
came  riding  from  the  country  along  Fleet 
Street  to  Somerset  House,  attended  by 
2,000  horse,  armed  with  spears,  bows, 
and  guns  ; and  when  she  rode  through 
Aldgate  the  next  day  to  meet  her  sister, 
she  was  accompanied  by  1,000  persons 
on  horseback,  a great  number  of  whom 
were  ladies  of  rank.  The  sisters  met  at 
Wanstead,  where  PIlizabeth  paid  her  first 
homage  to  Queen  Mary,  who  received 
her  and  her  train  very  graciously,  and 
kissed  every  lady  Elizabeth  presented  to 
her.  On  the  occasion  of  Mary’s  triumphal 
entry  into  London,  the  royal  sisters  rode 
side  by  side  in  the  grand  equestiian  pro- 
cession. 'Phe  youthful  charms  of  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  ma- 
jestic grace  of  her  tall  and  finely  propor- 
tioned figure,  attracted  every  eye,  and 
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made  a striking  contrast  with  Mar)',  who 
was  nearly  double  her  age,  small  in  stat- 
ure, and  prematurely  faded.  Mary  never 
condescended  to  practice  those  arts  of 
courting  popularity  with  which  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  ever  playing  for  empire, 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  steal  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

But  now  came  the  storms  and  perils 
of  Elizabeth’s  life.  Mary  no  sooner 
came  to  the  throne  than  she  began  to 
oppose  the  Reformation  in  England. 
The  Romanist  prelates  were  restored, 
and  the  Reformed  prelates  deposed  and 
imprisoned  ; and  all  the  acts  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  of  change  repealed.  The 
Protestants  were  in  despair,  or  recklessly 
disposed  for  revolution ; and  more  than 
ever  Elizabeth  became  the  hope  of  the 
nation  and  the  star  of  the  rising  age. 
All  the  issues  of  the  times  were  now  cen- 
tred in  the  very  persons  and  lives  of 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  On  one  side,  the 
Past  again,  and  Mary  ; or,  on  the  other, 
the  Future,  and  Elizabeth.  All  the 
world  knew  it,  felt  it,  throughout 
Europe;  and  herein  was  our  heroine’s 
imminent  peril  every  hour  thenceforth 
till  Mary’s  death.  And  what,  too,  en- 
hanced this  peril  a hundred- fold,  was 
the  general  consciousness  of  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  powers  that  the 
mighty  Elizabeth  was  equal  to  her  part, 
and  that  once  upon  the  throne  the  Cath- 
olic reign  in  England  would  pass  away 
forever,  and  the  foundations  of  Protest- 
antism be  established  beyond  the  root- 
ing up. 

A breach  was  made  between  the 
daughters  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  No- 
ailles,  the  French  ambassador,  helped  to 
make  with  fiend-like  subtlety  and  satis- 
faction. His  business  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  heiress  presumptive.  The  in- 
sidious caresses  of  Henry  II.  of  France 
and  his  ambassador  led  the  princess  into 
a trap,  and  fostered  an  ill-advised  Protest- 
ant conspiracy,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  unite  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  in 
marriage  and  place  them  upon  the  throne. 
She  might  not  have  sternly  forbidden 
these  popular  manifestations  in  her  favor, 
but  she  ever  protested,  and,  doubtless, 
truthfully,  her  innocence  of  all  designs 
against  her  sister;  but  Spain  as  well  as 
France  was  seeking  her  destruction,  and 


her  enemies  found  enough  to  handle 
against  her. 

She  was  ordered  to  London  as  a pris- 
oner. They  commenced  to  remove  her 
from  her  seat  at  Hatfield  on  the  very 
day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  day  was  ominous 
to  the  mind  of  the  royal  prisoner.  Thrice 
she  was  nearly  fainting,  as  she  was  led 
between  two  of  her  escort  to  the  royal 
litter  sent  by  the  queen  to  fetch  her.  On 
her  way  to  London  she  was  taken  very 
ill,  in  consequence  of  which  her  journey 
was  suspended,  and  she  lay  for  several 
days  seemingly  in  a very  dangerous 
state.  It  is  thought  that  this  illness 
saved  her  life,  for  every  moment  was  to 
her  precious  that  lengthened  the  interval 
between  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  entrance  into  London. 

But  when  the  moment  came  lor  the 
public  entrance  of  Elizabeth  into  Lon- 
don as  a prisoner  of  state,  her  firmness 
returned;  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  the 
lioness  of  England  triumphed  over  the 
weakness  of  the  invalid  and  the  terrors 
of  the  woman.  Simon  Renaud,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  thirsted  for  her 
blood,  was  an  eyewitness,  and  in  a letter 
to  her  great  enemy,  Charles  V.,  his 
master,  thus  writes: 

“The  Lady  Elizabeth  arrived  here 
yesterday,  dressed  all  in  white  [emblem- 
atic of  her  innocence],  surrounded  with 
a great  company  of  the  queen’s  people, 
besides  her  attendants.  She  made  them 
uncover  the  litter  in  which  she  rode,  that 
she  might  be  seen  by  the  people.  Her 
countenance  was  pale  and  stern,,  her 
mien  proud,  lofty  and  disdainful,  by 
which  she  endeavored  to  conceal  her 
trouble.” 

Every  inch  a heroine  was  the  royal 
Elizabeth.  It  was  only  eleven  days 
before  that  the  head  of  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey  fell  at  the  block ; and  that  very 
morning  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  exe- 
cuted ; and  not  many  years  before,  her 
own  dear  mother  perished  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  the  Tower  where  she  was 
soon  to  be  consigned.  From  Highgate 
to  London,  where  she  passed  the  road 
was  thronged  with  gazing  multitudes, 
some  of  whom  wept  and  bewailed  her. 
It  was  a pageant  of  almost  tragic  in- 
terest; but  she,  though  “pale,”  was 
“stern;  her  mien  proud,  lofty,  and  dis- 
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dainful”  in  the  very  presence  of  fate 
herself.  Such  was  Elizabeth  when  not 
yet  queen. 

Our  heroine  remained  at  Whitehall 
three  weeks,  while  the  privy  council  was 
debating  her  fate.  Charles  V.  of  Spain 
hated  her  for  her  mother’s  sake,  and  the 
murderous  policy  of  the  brother  of  Cath- 
arine of  Arragon  was  openly  avowed ; 
and  Renaud,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Don 
Philip  would  not  venture  his  person  in 
England  till  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay 
were  executed  ; but  Mary  would  not  shed 
her  sister’s  blood,  yet  consented  to  send 
her  to  the  Tower. 

When  they  were  about  to  remove  her 
to  the  Tower,  Elizabeth  prayed  so 
earnestly  to  see  her  sister,  or  to  write  to 
her,  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex  was  touched 
with  compassion,  and  undertook  to  de- 
liver her  letter  to  the  queen.  Elizabeth 
then  wrote  a powerful  letter,  pleading 
her  own  cause  with  pathos  and  the  bold 
truthfulness  of  despair.  She  took  good 
care  not  to  bring  her  epistle  to  a conclu- 
sion until  the  tide  had  ebbed  so  far  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  shoot  the  bridge 
with  a barge  that  turn,  so  that  she  could 
not  be  removed  that  night.  But  the 
Tower  was  the  place  of  doom  ; and  Mary 
rated  soundly  the  generous  Sussex,  and 
the  rest  of  the  council,  for  losing  the 
tide. 

Soon  after  nine  o’clock  next  morning, 
Sussex  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  came  to 
inform  Elizabeth  that  she  must  away 
with  them  to  the  Tower.  She  replied, 
“The  Lord’s  will  be  done.  I am  con- 
tent, seeing  that  it  is  the  queen’s  pleas- 
ure.” But  as  she  was  conducted  through 
the  garden  to  the  barge,  she  turned  her 
eyes  toward  every  window  in  the  linger- 
ing hope,  it  was  thought,  that  some  one 
would  espouse  her  cause,  and  then  she 
passionately  exclaimed,  “ I marvel  what 
the  nobles  mean,  by  suffering  me,  a 
princess,  to  be  led  into  captivity ; the 
Lord  knoweth  wherefor,  for  myself  I do 
not.” 

On  her  way  to  the  Tower,  the  barge 
was  nearly  wrecked;  but  none  of  the 
anxious  spectators  suspected  the  quality 
of  the  pale  girl,'  whose  escape  from  a 
watery  grave  they  had  just  witnessed. 

Elizabeth  objected  to  being  landed  at 
the  Traitor’s  Gate  ; “ neither  well  could 
she,  unless  she  should  step  into  the 


water  over  her  shoe,”  she  said.  But  she 
was  told  that  she  must  not  choose,  and 
as  it  was  raining,  a cloak  was  offered  to 
her.  “She  dashed  it  from  her  with  a 
good  dash,”  and  as  she  set  foot  on  the 
stairs,  exclaimed,  “ Here  lands  as  true  a 
subject,  being  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at 
these  stairs.  Before  thee,  O God,  I 
speak  it,  having  no  other  friend  but  thee 
alone.” 

Instead  of  passing  through  the  gates, 
she  seated  herself  on  a damp  stone,  re- 
luctant to  the  last  to  enter  a prison  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  her  race.  The 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  said  to  her, 
“Madam,  you  had  better  come  out  of 
the  rain;  you  sit  unwholesome^.’’ 
“ Better  sit  here,’’  she  replied,  “ than  in 
a worse  place;  for  God  knoweth,  not  I, 
whither  you  will  bring  me.”  When  the 
doors  were  fastened  upon  her  in  the 
Tower  with  locks  and  bolts,  she  was 
sorely  dismayed;  but  called  for  her 
book,  and  gathered  the  sorrowful  rem- 
nant of  her  servants  around  her,  begging 
them  to  unite  with  her  in  prayer  for 
Divine  protection  and  succor. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  and 
nine  others  of  the  privy  council,  soon 
after  came  and  passed  her  through  a rig- 
orous examination.  After  submitting  to 
it  for  a long  time,  she  said,  “ You  sift 
me  narrowly,  but  you  can  do  no  more 
than  God  hath  appointed,  unto  whom  I 
pray  to  forgive  you  all.”  Whereupon 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  kneeling  down  de- 
clared, “ Her  Grace  said  truth,  and  that 
himself  was  sorry  to  see  her  troubled 
about  such  vain  matters.”  This  startled 
all  present,  for  Arundel  had  been  fore- 
most in  urging  Mary  to  bring  her  to  exe- 
cution. His  admiration  at  the  noble 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  wrought  in  him  such 
a reaction,  that,  henceforth,  he  not  only 
labored  as  hard  to  preserve  her  as  before 
to  destroy  her,  but  offered  his  heir  to 
her  for  husband,  which  being  declined, 
he  tendered  her  his  own  hand,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  persevering  of 
her  wooers. 

The  attachment  which  existed  between 
the  captive  princess  and  her  faithful 
adherents  in  the  Tower  would  form  a 
beautiful  chapter  of  romance.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  the  younger,  says,  “that 
his  parents  had  not  any  comfort  to 
beguile  their  afflictions,  but  the  sweet 
words  and  sweeter  deeds  of  their  mistress 
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and  fellow  prisoner,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth/’ Yet,  though  she  could  thus 
comfort  those  faithful  ones  in  affliction 
with  her,  she  told  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  after  years,  that  “having  no 
"hope  of  escaping,  she  desired  to  make  her 
sister  one  request,  which  was,  that  she 
might  have  her  head  cut  off  with  a sword 
as  in  France,  and  not  with  an  axe,  after 
the  present  fashion  adopted  in  England, 
and  therefore  desired  that  an  executioner 
might  be  sent  for  out  of  France,  if  it 
were  so  determined.” 

Elizabeth’s  comforters  in  the  Tower 
were  the  little  children  of  the  officers 
and  servants,  of  whom  Agnes  Strickland 
relates  some  pretty  episodes.  All  through 
her  life  our  heroine  was  very  fond  of 
children.  In  the  Tower,  one  little  boy, 
about  four  years  old,  was  accustomed  to 
bring  her  flowers,  and  in  his  pretty 
prattle  she  took  great  pleasure  ; Mary’s 
ministers  suspecting  that  this  child  passed 
communications  from  Courtenay  and 
Elizabeth,  examined  him  threateningly, 
but  could  get  nothing  from  the  child, 
and  his  parents  were  forbidden  to  let 
him  have  access  to  the  captive  princess. 
The  next  day  the  garden  was  locked 
against  him,  but  he  peeped  through  the 
keyhole,  and  called  to  her  as  she  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  “ Mistress,  I can 
bring  you  no  more  flowers.”  Another 
time  a little  girl,  finding  some  small 
keys,  brought  them  to  her,  and  inno- 
cently told  her  that  “she  had  brought 
her  the  keys  now : so  she  need  not 
always  stay  there,  but  might  unlock  the 
gates  and  go  abroad.” 

Her  protectors  were  now  Arundel, 
Pembroke,  Sussex,  her  uncle  Admiral 
Howard,  Paget,  and  Petre  ; thus  Provi- 
dence divided  the  Catholic  council  of 
her  sister  to  preserve  Elizabeth,  while 
Gardiner  headed  the  party  bent  on  her 
destruction.  Midst  these  agitations, 
Mary  was  taken  with  a sudden  illness, 
and  Gardiner  sent  a privy  council  war- 
rant to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  'flower  for 
the  royal  prisoner’s  immediate  execution. 
He  knew  Elizabeth’s  temper,  and  feared 
her  vengeance  in  case  of  the  death  of 
Mary.  But  the  Lieutenant,  observing 
that  the  signature  of  the  queen  was  not 
affixed  to  the  warrant,  and  being  sorely 
grieved  for  the  charge  it  contained,  re- 
fused to  execute  it  until  he  had  direct 
communication  from  the  queen  herself. 


This  preserved  Elizabeth’s  life,  and  when 
Mary  found  out  the  plot,  she  sent  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  with  a hundred  of 
her  guard,  to  take  command  of  the 
Tower,  and  soon  decided  to  send  her  to 
Woodstock  under  the  charge  of  Beding- 
feld and  Lord  Williams  of  Tame,  on 
whom  she  could  rely. 

When  Elizabeth  saw  Sir  Henry  enter 
the  inner  court  with  his  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  to  remove  her  to  Woodstock,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  prelude  of  execution, 
she  demanded,  in  terror,  “if  the  I.ady 
Jane’s  scaffold  were  removed.”  The 
Lieutenant  tried  to  calm  her,  but  she, 
not  knowing  what  kind  of  a man  Bed- 
ingfeld was,  asked  “whether  he  were  a 
person  who  made  conscience  of  murder, 
if  such  an  order  were  intrusted  to  him.” 

From  the  Tower  she  was  conducted  to 
the  palace,  where  she  had  an  interview 
with  the  queen,  who  offered  her  pardon 
and  liberty  if  she  would  accept  the  hand 
of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont;  but  she 
firmly  refused  to  contract  marriage  with 
any  foreign  prince,  alleging  her  prefer- 
ence of  a single  life.  This  incensed  the 
queen  against  her  again,  and  that  even- 
ing all  her  servants  were  removed  from 
her.  She  requested  the  prayers  of  her 
departing  servants  with  mournful  earnest- 
ness, for  added  she  to  them,  “This 
night  I think  I must  die.”  Evidently 
she,  in  this  night  of  despair,  lost  her 
wonted  extraordinary  trust  in  God,  which 
she  had  a little  while  before  so  nobly 
maintained,  even  in  the  face  of'  the  all- 
powerful  Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  rest  of 
the  nine  commissioners,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  Arundel;  but  now  she  saw  before 
her  a similar  fate  to  that  of  her  grand- 
mother’s brothers,  murdered  by  Tyrrel, 
at  the  order  of  Richard  III. 

Next  morning,  in  crossing  the  river  at 
Richmond  toward  Woodstock,  she  found 
her  disbanded  servants  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  there  to  take  a last  look  of 
her.  “Go  to  them,”  said  she,  “and 
tell  them  from  me,  Tanquam  ovis,  like  a 
sheep  to  the  slaughter;  for  so  am  I led.” 

Her  confinement  at  Woodstock  was 
not  less  rigorous  than  at  the  Tower;  but 
in  this  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  designed, 
perhaps,  to  be  her  best  friend,  in  preserv- 
ing her  from  her  unscrupulous  enemies; 
for  the  strength  of  the  guard  around  was 
her  protection. 

But  the  lofty  spirit  of  Elizabeth  was 
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saddened,  and  she  expressed  a wish  to 
-change  fortunes  with  the  pretty  milkmaid 
in  Woodstock  Park.  While  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  she  composed  the  follow- 
ing pathetic  lines,  written  on  a shutter 
with  a piece  of  charcoal: 

Oh,  Fortune!  how  thy  restless  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  heart, 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  fate 
Could  bear  me,  and  the  joys  I quit. 

Thou  caus’dst  the  guilty  to  be  loosed 
From  bands,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed, 
Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  strait  reserved, 

And  freeing  those  that  death  hath  well  deserved  ; 
But  by  her  envy  can  be  nothing  wrought, 

So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  brought. 

Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner. 

The  imprisonment  and  anxieties  of 
the  princess  brought  her  into  a state  of 
severe  illness,  and  Mary  sent  her  physi- 
cians to  her,  who  reported  favorably  of 
the  loyal  feelings  of  the  royal  maiden, 
which  had  a favorable  effect  on  Mary’s 
mind.  Elizabeth  frequently  confessed  ; 
and  at  the  pressing  instances  of  her 
kinsman,  Cardinal  Pole,  who  feared  her 
death,  she  professed  herself  a Roman 
Catholic ; but  Mary,  doubting  her  sin- 
cerity, caused  her  to  be  questioned  touch- 
ing her  belief  in  transubstantiation.  She 
replied  in  the  following  extempore  lines  : 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it, 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 

And  what  his  word  did  make  it, 

That  I believe,  and  take  it. 

Neither  the  Catholics  nor  Protestants 
could  impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  Eliza- 
beth’s ingenious  explanation  of  her  be- 
lief. 

Elizabeth  was  restored  to  royal  favor; 
and  at  court  she  found,  henceforth,  a 
protector  in  Philip  of  Spain,  who,  it  is 
said,  even  while  his  wife  Mary  lived,  be- 
came too  ardent  a suiter  to  the  princess; 
for  the  queen  bore  him  no  offspring,  and 
the  precarious  state  of  her  health  ren- 
dered it  very  desirable,  in  Philip’s  eyes, 
to  secure  the  princess  as  his  future  wife  ; 
and,  hence,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Mary,  he  sought  the  hand  of  her 
sister. 

But  Elizabeth  had  several  removals  of 
residence  in  the  interval  of  her  restora- 
tion to  royal  favor  and  the  death  of  the 
queen.  And  at  one  time,  either  dis- 
gusted with  her  visit  to  court,  or  again 
apprehensive,  contemplated  taking  refuge 
in  France,  for  Henry  II.  in  his  treacher- 
ous designs  to  destroy  the  presumptive 
13 


heiress  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary 
Stuart,  had  never  ceased  to  urge  Eliza- 
beth to  take  refuge  in  France,  but,  at 
this  juncture,  the  unscrupulous  Noailles 
had  been  superseded  in  office  by  his 
brother  the  Bishop  of  Acqs,  who  scrupled 
to  become  a party  in  the  iniquitious 
scheme.  When  the  Countess  of  Sussex 
came  secretly  to  him  in  disguise,  to  ask 
his  assistance  in  conveying  the  princess 
to  France,  he  advised  her  better,  and 
when  the  countess  returned  to  him,  he 
plainly  told  her  “that  if  ever  Elizabeth 
hoped  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England, 
she  must  never  leave  the  realm.’’  He 
afterward  declared  that  Elizabeth  was 
indebted  to  him  for  her  crown.  Her 
fate  would  have  been  that  of  Mary 
Stuart. 

The  princess  was  at  her  house  at  Hat- 
field, when  the  privy  council  of  the  late 
queen  came  to  announce  the  death  of 
her  sister.  She  was  proclaimed  to  the 
Parliament  of  England  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  on 
the  17th  day  of  November,  1558,  and 
afterward  at  the  palace  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons;  and  to  the  city  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  England  ; 
and  on  the  19th  the  proclamation  was 
made  before  the  gates  of  Hatfield  House  ; 
and  then  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  for  the 
first  time,  was  addressed  by  the  splendid 
title  of  queen,  and  heard  proclaimed 
that  Providence  had  given  the  sceptre  of 
England  to  her  hands.  Though  well 
prepared  for  the  event,  she  at  first  ap- 
peared amazed  and  overpowered  at  what 
she  heard,  and  then,  drawing  a deep 
respiration,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  and 
exclaimed  in  Latin,  “ It  is  the  Lord’s 
doing,  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  I 
have  chosen  God  for  my  helper.”  These 
sentences  are  the  mottoes  on  her  coin, 
as  they  were  also  on  those  of  Mary. 
Though  the  application  on  this  occasion 
has  been  considered  as  ready  tact,  they 
show  reliance  on  God  notwithstanding  ; 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  her 
direst  need  she  always  besought  the 
divine  protection,  and  manifested  a sub- 
lime trust  in  its  shield.  It  was  this 
quality  in  her  that  awed  and  frustrated 
Gardiner  and  the  rest  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  won  not  only  the  admira- 
tion, but  the  love  of  Arundel,  the  stout 
pillar  of  her  Catholic  sister’s  throne. 
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The  religious  character  and  almost  fanatic 
majesty  of  an  Elizabeth,  or  a Cromwell, 
with  his  semi-prophetic  war-crv,  “The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,” 
might  not  be  so  easily  comprehended, 
but  there  is  a grand  consistency  in  them 
— a splendid  harmony  made  not  sweeter, 
but  more  sonorous  by  the  very  discords 
of  their  lives. 

In  the  self-same  day  and  hour  that 
announced  to  her  that  she  was  queen  of 
England,  she  entered  upon  that  splendid 
management  of  the  affairs  of  her  realm, 
which  she  continued  over  her  long  reign 
of  forty-five  years,  creating  the  great 
men  of  her  day,  molding  Protestant  em- 
pire in  England,  grappling  with  the 
complications  in  Europe,  and  giving  a 
lasting  balance  to  the  world.  She  imme- 
diately held  a privy  council  at  Hatfield 
House,  at  which  Sir  Thomas  Parry, 
Cave,  Rogers,  and  Cecil  were  sworn  in 
as  members.  Her  address  to  Cecil  on 
this  occasion  is  noble  : 

“I  give  you  this  charge,  that  you 
shall  be  of  my  privy  council,  and  con- 
tent yourself  to  take  pains  for  me  and 
my  realm.  This  judgment  I have  of  you 
— that  you  will  not  be  corrupted  by  any 
gift,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the 
state;  and  that  without  respect  to  my 
private  will,  you  will  give  me  counsel 
which  you  think  best;  and  if  you  shall 
know  anything  necessary  to  be  declared 
to  me  of  secrecy,  you  shall  show  it  to 
myself  only,  and  assure  yourself  I wdl 
not  fail  to  keep  taciturnity  therein  : and, 
therefore,  herewith  J.  charge  you.” 

She  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  her 
ministers  as  to  the  one  she  had  chosen 
to  guide  the  helm  of  state;  and  on  this 
very  day  Cecil  was  made  her  principal 
secretary.  Thus  commenced,  between 
that  greatstatesman  and  his  greater  queen, 
their  long  relation,  only  broken  by  the 
death  of  that  famous  minister. 

Directly  after  this  she  left  Hatfield 
House,  attended  by  her  privy  council,  to 
take  possession  of  the  royal  fortress  of 
the  Tower;  and  her  entry  into  London 
was  as  a jubilee  to  the  people.  Robert 
Dudley,  as  her  master  of  horse  (after- 
ward Earl  of  Leicester,  her  great  favor- 
ite), rode  by  her  side.  On  the  road  to 
Highgate  a procession  of  bishops  met 
her,  and,  kneeling  to  her,  paid  her 
homage.  She  allowed  graciously  each  to 


take  her  hand  and  kiss  it,  till  she  came 
to  the  “bloody  Bishop  Bonner,”  who 
essayed  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  with- 
drew it  and  turned  from  him  with  abhor- 
rence. 

Conducted  by  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  city 
authorities,  she  proceeded  to  Charter 
House,  where  she  remained  five  days, 
sitting  every  day  in  council,  and  then 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  the  Tower, 
where  she  continued  to  hold  councils 
daily. 

On  entering  the  Tower,  where  she  had 
been  a prisoner,  she  made  the  following 
striking  address  to  those  around  her: 

I am  raised  from  being  a prisoner  to 
be  the  princess  of  this  realm.  That  de- 
jection was  a work  of  His  good  justice, 
but  this  advancement  is  a work  of  His 
great  mercy.  As  they  were  to  yield  me 
patience  for  the  one,  so  I must  bear  my- 
self to  God  thankful,  and  for  the  other 
to  all  men  merciful.” 

Ever  mindful  of  her  obligations  to  the 
Divine  Protector,  ever  certain  to  make 
her  manifesto  thereof,  she  then  went  to 
her  former  prison  cell;  and,  falling  upon 
her  knees,  offered  up  aloud  a powerful 
prayer,  in  which  she  compared  herself  to 
Daniel  delivered  by  God  from  the  lion’s 
den. 

Elizabeth  proceeded  very  cautiously 
in  her  work,  and  in  three  months  very 
gently  brought  forth  the  stupendous 
revolution  of  the  times.  She  wisely 
.sought  to  find  who  of  the  late  Catholic 
queen’s  council  would  unite  in  carrying 
on  her  government  with  the  Protestant 
remnants  of  her  brother’s  administra- 
tion, and  further,  in  her  great  policy, 
strengthened  her  power  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  creating  new  peers.  And  now 
was  coming  up  her  mighty  struggle  with 
Rome  and  the  bishops  of  her  realm. 

She  instructed  the  minister  of  her  sis- 
ter in  Rome  to  assure  Pope  Paul  of  her 
protection  alike  of  all  the  religious  de- 
nominations in  her  realm.  But  this  was 
too  much  the  era  of  innovation  and 
heresy  for  his  Holiness,  who  replied, 
“that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
hereditary  right  of  one  not  born  in  wed- 
lock,” and  he  gave  her  crown  to  Mary 
Stuart,  the  'Legitimate  descent  of  Henry 
VII.”  Is  it  wonderful  that  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  met  her  fate  at  last?  for  this  is 
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not  the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  deep 
goadings  which  Elizabeth  received  over 
her  unfortunate  cousin  Mary.  But  Pope 
Paul  was  not  strong  enough  to  break 
down  the  mighty  sovereign  who  had 
risen  in  England,  and  who  was  destined 
to  destroy  forever  the  dominance  of 
Rome  and  Spain.  She  recalled  her  min- 
ister from  Rome,  and  then  grappled  with 
the  bishops  of  her  realm.  They  refused 
to  crown  her,  but  in  vain.  They  refused 
to  ordain  any  bishops  of  the  new  faith 
to  officiate  at  the  coronation ; but  that 
would  have  amounted  to  but  little,  for 
the  royal  Bess  would  have  ordained 
bishops  herself  (or  something  very  like 
it)  to  have  given  to  her  head  its  crown 
and  its  anointing,  ere  she  would  have 
lost  the  day.  One  of  the  prelates,  at 
last,  reluctantly  consented  to  officiate  at 
her  coronation,  namely,  Dr.  Oglethorpe, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  he  died  in  a few 
months  after  of  a broken  heart  for  hav- 
ing crowned  her.  Probably  he  consented 
to  preserve  Elizabeth  from  doing  what, 
in  less  than  three  months  from  Mary’s 
death,  she  accomplished,  namely:  The 

creation  of  the  Primate  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  at  once  virtually 
overthrew  the  Catholic  Church  and 
established  the  Reformed  Church  in  her 
kingdom.  She  caused  the  famous  test 
oath  of  Henry  VIII.  (of  the  supremacy 
of  England  above  that  of  Rome)  to  be 
put  to  all  the  members  of  her  council 
and  to  the  Parliament,  and  thirteen 
bishops  were  ejected  from  Parliament 
for  not  taking  that  oath,  and  their  sees 
and  mitres  were  given  to  the  most  emi- 
nent Reformers.  Dr.  Parker,  friend  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  created  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

But  to  return  to  the  queen’s  corona- 
tion ; and  here  comes  a very  curious 
historical  fact.  At  Woodstock,  Eliza- 
beth, through  her  servants,  the  Parrys, 
had  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dee, 
afterward  famous  throughout  Europe  as 
an  alchemist  and  astrologer.  Blanche 
Parry,  her  confidential  maid,  was  the 
favorite  pupil  of  this  Dee,  and  herself  an 
adept  in  astrology.  This  man  all  through 
her  life  had  a wonderful  influence  over 
Elizabeth,  for  he  had  cast  the  nativity  of 
her  sister  Mary,  and  predicted  her  early 
death ; and  he  had  also  cast  our  hero- 
ine’s nativity,  and  of  course  had  pre- 
dicted for  her  a glorious  reign.  She  now 


sent  her  favorite  (Dudley)  to  consult  her 
astrologer  as  to  the  day  most  propitious 
for  her  coronation  ; and  the  astrologer, 
the  Queen,  and  her  privy  council  agreed 
that  Sunday,  the  15th  of  January,  1559, 
was  the  day  of  fate.  Thus  we  find  the 
curious  fact,  that  an  astrologer  ruled 
Elizabeth  and  her  privy  council,  and 
chose  the  day  for  the  coronation  of 
England’s  mightiest  sovereign.  'Phis  is 
but  one  of  those  striking  instances  that 
these  children  of  missions  and  destinies 
are  inspired  with  their  splendid  supersti- 
tions. 

Agnes  Strickland,  noticing  the  fact 
that  Leicester  in  the  very  first  week  after 
her  ascension  became  master  of  horse 
and  favorite,  supposes  that  there  was 
previous  to  this  some  hidden  passages  in 
their  lives  which  do  not  appear  on  the 
surface  of  history;  and  suggests  the 
probability  of  some  love  episode  between 
them  while  they  were  both  fellow-prison- 
ers in  the  Tower,  he  being  there  as 
participator  in  the  conspiracy  of  North- 
umberland, his  father.  But  Agnes  Strick- 
land also  informs  us  in  her  book,  that 
Leicester  was  born  on  the  very  same  day, 
in  the  very  same  hour,  with  Elizabeth, 
in  the  same  circle,  playmates  in  child- 
hood and  in  their  youth,  and  now  he 
was  the  one  whom  she  sent  to  consult 
the  astrologer  touching  her  coronation. 
Her  figure  of  nativity  was  almost  identi- 
cally his  own ; and  though  astrology 
might  not  be  worth  the  weight  of  a 
feather,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Elizabeth,  who  was  such  a believer  in  it, 
in  her  superstition  connected  all  these 
circumstances  in  her  mind  now  that  she 
had  come  to  the  throne,  and  hence  drew 
Leicester,  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
age,  so  near  to  herself.  But  this  very 
superstition — the  very  influence  of  Dr. 
Dee,  whose  interest  it  was  to  predict  for 
her  a glorious  reign,  and  the  triumph  over 
all  her  enemies,  might  doubtless  have 
made  her  feel  herself  more  invincible  in 
measuring  arms  with  the  Pope — with  all 
— even  to  the  mighty  Philip  of  Spain. 

Her  charge  to  her  judges,  soon  after 
her  ascension  to  the  throne,  is  truly 
worthy  of  reproduction  here. 

“ Have  a care  over  my  people.  You 
have  the  care  of  my  people ; do  you 
that  which  I ought  to  do.  They  are  my 
people.  Everyone  oppresseih  and  spoil- 
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eth  them  without  mercy.  They  cannot 
revenge  their  quarrel  nor  help  them- 
selves. See  unto  them  ! See  unto  them  ! 
.for  they  are  my  charge.  I charge  you, 
even  as  God  hath  charged  me.  I care 
not  for  myself— my  life  is  not  dear  unto 
me.  My  care  is  for  my  people.  I pray 
God  whoever  succeedeth  me  be  careful 
as  I am.” 

Would  that  every  sovereign  thus  did 
plead  for  the  people.  The  royal  Bess 
was  terrible  to  the  great,  to  her  lords 
(even  her  favorites),  to  her  parliament, 
to  foreign  princes,  to  her  rivals,  but  woe 
be  to  those  who  touched  her  kingdom  or 
her  humble  subjects.  She  was  a lamb  to 
children— a mother  to  her  people — a 
heroine  to  her  nation  ; hence  she  was  so 
long,  in  spite  of  her  faults,  the  idol  of 
England. 

At  the  very  first  sitting  of  her  parlia- 
ment, the  Speaker  of  the  House  brought 
up  a petition  urging  her  marriage.  She 
replied  in  a long  oration,  which  she  con- 
cluded by  taking  off  her  coronation  ring 
and  showing  it  to  the  Commons,  telling 
them  that — 

“When  she  received  that  ring,  she 
had  solemnly  bound  herself  in  marriage 
to  the  realm ; and  that  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  memorial  of  her  name 
and  for  her  glory  if,  when  she  died,  an 
inscription  were  engraved  on  a marble 
tomb,  saying,  ‘ Here  lieth  Elizabeth, 
which  reigned  a virgin,  and  died  a 
virgin.’  ” 

On  the  day  of  her  grand  “ recognition 
procession”  through  London,  the  whole 
city  is  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  re- 
sembling one  vast  stage  of  semi-dramatic 
performance,  between  this  most  popular 
queen  and  her  loving  subjects.  The 
very  humblest  played  their  spontaneous 
parts  with  her,  and  to  these  she  was  the 
most  gracious  and  refulgent  with  smiles. 
To  those  who  wished  her  well,  she 
replied  with  such  as,  “ God  save  you 
all  ! ” and  that  “she  thanked  them  with 
all  her  heart.”  Then,  as  all  through  her 
life,  she  was  evidently  prouder  in  being 
the  idol  of  the  people  than  the  flattered 
mistress  of  the  great.  The  crowning 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  the  day  was  the 
presentation  to  her  by  the  city  of  a 
Bible,  which  was  handed  to  her  by  a 
little  girl  representing  Truth.  She  “re- 


ceived it  in  both  hands,  kissed  it,  clasped 
it  to  her  bosom,  and  thanked  the  city 
for  this  present  . esteemed  above  all 
others,  and  promised  to  read  it  dili- 
gently.” As  she  passed  through  Temple 
Bar,  she  said  as  farewell  to  the  populace, 
“ Be  ye  assured  I will  stand  your  good 
queen  ; ” whereupon  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  in  reply  exceeded  the  thunder 
of  the  ordnance  at  that  moment  shot  off 
from  the  Tower. 

Upon  her  coming  to  the  throne,  Eliza- 
beth was  careful  to  redress  all  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  operative 
classes,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  realm,  and  punished 
severely  any  who  oppressed  her  people. 

In  the  year  1560  the  Queen  kept  her 
“Maunday”  after  the  old  fashion,  in  her 
great  hall  in  the  court  at  Westminster 
by  washing  the  feet  of  twenty  poor 
women,  and  one  of  them  had  the  royal 
robe  in  which  she  officiated;  and  then 
she  drank  to  every  woman  in  a white  new 
cup,  and  afterward  gave  her  the  cup. 
The  same  afternoon,  in  St.  James  Park, 
she  gave  a public  alms  of  small  silver 
coins,  to  upward  of  2,000  poor  men, 
women  and  children.  No  wonder 
that  down  to  our  own  times  she  was  to 
the  masses  of  England  the  “Good 
Queen  Bess.”  It  is  only  the  unsparing^ 
critics  of  an  age  of  book-making  who  have 
taken  a delight  in  destroying  this  charm 
of  national  reverence  by  showing  up 
most  the  errors  in  the  long  life  of  this 
great  but  imperfect  woman;  and  Ristori 
has  made  her  to  the  public  as  hideous  as 
Charles  Kean  makes  his  Louis  the 'Elev- 
enth. Indeed,  Paoli  Giacometti,  in  his 
play  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
seems  to  have  copied  much  from  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  Louis ; 
and  Ristori  makes  the  part  immense  in 
that  quality.  But  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two  characters.  There  is 
infinitely  more  likeness  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Cromwell — both  of  whom  were 
grand  fanatics  over  their  missions.  Here 
is  the  proper  conception  of  Elizabeth  of 
England — Elizabeth  as  the  imperial  soul 
of  the  grandest  age  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Let  her  be  a sun  with  an  eclipse. 
Leave  not  out  the  marrings  of  her  long 
life,  which  with  the  best  is  not  without 
imperfections,  and  remember  her  beau- 
tiful heroism,  patience,  and  religious 
trust  in  her  girlhood,  and  forget  notr 
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that  in  her  grand  assumption  of  a mis- 
sion, of  a semi-religious  character,  she 
overturned  the  hideous  past,  created  an 
era,  left  to  the  future  a world  fairly 
started  in  another  of  its  grand  revolu- 
tions of  upheaving  civilizations,  nor  for- 
get how  faithful  for  seventy  years  she 
lived  to  this  end. 

Sir  Robert  Nauton  describes  her  thus: 
“She  was  of  person  tall,  of  hair  and 
complexion  fair,  and  therewithal  well 
favored,  but  high  of  nose;  of  limb  and 
feature  neat,”  etc.  But  Ristori  repre- 
sented her  with  as  vulgar  a mop  of  red 
hair  as  any  painter  would  desire  to  give  to 
some  “good-for-nothing”  Nan,  with  a 
vocation  of  the  fish-basket.  Now,  upon 
the  authority  of  physiology  it  can  be 
affirmed  that  Elizabeth,  with  her  splendid 
physical  and  intellectual  organization, 
with  that  “high  nose”  of  majesty,  could 
not  have  possessed  that  vulgar,  blazing 
red  mop.  Doubtless  the  truth  is,  that 
she  had  fine  tresses  of  deep,  golden  hair; 
and  seeing  that  in  her  youth,  in  all  her 
pageantries,  the  populace  was  ever  im- 
pressed with  her  Juno-like  majesty,  we 
might  reasonably  conclude  that  she  was 
beautiful,  even  to  her  “fair  hair.”  Mary 
Stuart  was  the  Venus  of  the  age,  but  no 
woman  could  have  better  sustained  the 
character  of  Juno  than  Elizabeth. 

There  is  one  woman  in  America  that 
could  have  played,  if  not  a more  terrible 
Elizabeth,  yet  a more  legitimate  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  is  Julia  Dean  Hayne, 
queen  of  the  American  stage.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a Catholic  Ristori  would  or 
could  play  the  great  Protestant  queen, 
and  give  her  all  the  splendid  inspiration 
of  her  mission,  for  she  must  love  her  to 
fully  delineate  her ; for  Elizabeth  loved 
herself  and  her  great  part  in  the  drama 
of  her  age,  with  a passion  at  once  weak 
and  grand. 

Touching  the  blackest  page  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart,  we  must,  without  justifying  her, 
consider  her  provocations,  her  fierce 
temptations,  the  plotting  of  her  ministers 
to  that  end,  and  her  long  struggles  to  re- 
sist her  worst  promptings,  and  how 
against  it  all,  for  eighteen  years,  she 
really  shielded  her  fair  rival  from  the 
stroke  of  the  axe,  which  at  last  she  only 
allowed  to  fall  at  the  repeated  clamor  of 
the  Parliament  of  England. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  Henry 


II.  of  France,  even  when  she  was  yet 
princess,  endeavored  to  trap  her  into 
France  to  destroy  her,  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary  Stuart ; 
that  when  she  mounted  the  throne,  Paul 
the  Pope  declared  her  illegitimate  and 
gave  her  crown  to  Mary  of  Scots ; that 
by  the  counsel  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
Mary  of  Scots  and  her  husband, assumed 
the  arms  and  style  of  king  and  queen  of 
England;  that  by  testament  when  nigh 
unto  death  she  transmitted  not  only  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  her  right  to 
the  English  throne  (in  the  case  of  her 
having  no  issue),  to  the  heirs  of  France; 
that  she  supported  the  standing  proclama- 
tion that  Elizabeth  was  bastard  ; that  the 
nobles  of  England  and  the  people  of  the 
north  raised  civil  war  in  the  land  to  put 
her  on  Elizabeth’s  throne  ; and  that  the 
great  and  only  Duke  in  England,  Nor- 
folk, kinsman  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was 
seduced  by  his  love  for  the  beautiful 
Mary  to  relinquish  his  loyalty  to  his 
queen  and  country;  that  he  and  Mary 
invited  the  terrible  Duke  of  Alva  to  aid 
them  with  foreign  troops ; and  that  at 
last,  after  all  the  years  over  which 
extend  these  events,  covered  with  the 
machinations  of  Catholic  Europe  for  her, 
and  plots  and  rebellions  in  England, 
Mary  was  executed  through  her  implica- 
tion in  the  Babington  conspiracy. 

The  mighty  Elizabeth  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  having  won  all  the  issues  of 
her  times,  with  some  dark  blots  ; but  she 
left  the  many  glorious  pages  of  her 
matchless  reign  for  the  scrutinizing  eye 
of  succeeding  generations. 

In  our  next  we  will  introduce  Mary 
Stuart,  who  is  usually  considered  as 
complemental  to  Elizabeth,  and  we  will 
attempt  to  explain  her  part  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  age. 
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Elizabeth  Tudor  lived  in  the  glory  of 
her  great  acts,  still  lives  in  the  mighty 
issues  of  a world,  but  the  beautiful  ro- 
mance of  her  name,  which  surrounded 
her  youth,  is  buried  in  the  tragedy  of 
Mary  Stuart. 

Mary  the  beautiful  ! — the  lady  that 
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still  steals  away  hearts  from  Elizabeth  by 
her  woman-witchery  and  the  touching 
romance  of  her  life — a popular  heroine 
in  the  very  Scotland  that  outcast  her,  a 
sainted  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
land that  condemned  her  and  held  its 
jubilee  at  the  tragic  death  of  the  Catho- 
lic claimant  to  its  throne  ! 

Mary  Stuart  in  her  relation  to  the 
royal  family  of  England  was  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  grand- 
daughter of  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  daughter  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  On  her  mother’s  side,  and 
related  to  France,  she  was,  by  James  V., 
daughter  of  Mary  de  Guise,  dowager 
Duchess  of  Longueville.  She  had  more 
of  her  French  mother’s  race  in  her  than 
the  strong,  consistent  character  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Her  mother  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Claude  de  Lorraine, 
first  Due  de  Guise,  who  married  Antoin- 
ette de  Bourbon,  the  grandmother  of 
whom  Mary  makes  often  mention  in  her 
letters.  Charles  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
was  her  uncle.  He  was  very  handsome, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  paramour  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  line  of 
Guise  was  a younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  whose  princes  con- 
sidered themselves  the  true  representa- 
tives of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Capetian 
kings  of  France  as  beneath  their  quality. 
“The  family  of  Lorraine  in  all  its 
branches  were  remarkable  for  beauty, 
lofty  stature,  impetuous  valor,  and  that 
degree  of  brilliant  genius  which  is  sel- 
dom attended  with  great  worldly  pros- 
perity, and  induces  withal  no  little 
turbulence.’’ — [Agnes  Strickland.]  We 
see  at  a glance  that  it  is  from  the  Lor- 
raines that  Mary  Stuart  received  her  type 
of  character  and  person.  Their  beauty, 
gallantries,  and  chivalrous  spirit,  she  and 
her  offspring,  especially  Charles  II., 
partook  largely  of;  and  both  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Guises  were  almost  equally  ill- 
fated.  In  the  civil  wars  of  France,  the 
family  of  Guise  headed  the  ultra-Catholic 
faction,  and  were  as  troublesome  to  their 
kings  as  were  the  leaders  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. In  this,  also,  she  unfortunately 
resembled  them;  for,  aside  from  the 
relative  good  of  the  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant spirit,  nothing  could  be  more 
ill-fated  than  for  Mary  to  be  an  ultra- 
Catholic  Guise,  yet  queen  of  a nation  of 


stern  Presbyterian  Knoxes,  alike  among 
its  nobles,  clergy,  and  people,  besides 
being  a rival  in  beauty  and  family  claims 
to  the  Juno  of  Protestant  England  whom 
her  claims  made  bastard. 

Mary  Stuart  was  born  December  5th, 

1542,  and  she  succeeded  her  father  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland  when  but  eight 
days  old.  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of 
Arran,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  queen,  was 
declared  regent,  and  in  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  concluded  a treaty  with 
Henry  VIII.,  by  which  Mary  was  to  be 
sent  to  England,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  be 
married  to  Prince  Edward.  She  was 
crowned  on  the  16th  of  September, 

1543,  and  in  December  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament, through  the  management  of 
Mary  de  Guise,  declared  the  last  treaty 
null,  whereupon  Henry,  the  following 
May,  sent  troops  into  Scotland,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  a war  was  waged  for  two  years, 
peace  being  proclaimed  June,  1546. 
Henry  VIII.  died  in  January  of  the 
next  year,  and  in  1548  Hertford,  now 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  published  an  address  (Febru- 
ary, 1548)  to  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
prove  the  advantage  of  the  proposed 
marriage  betweeen  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary,  at  the  same  time  sending  Lord 
Grey  de  Milton  with  an  army,  which 
took  Haddington  and  left  an  English 
garrison  there.  The  Scotch  lords  im- 
mediately assembled  at  Stirling,  and 
decided  upon  offering  the  infant  Mary 
in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
and  proposed  that  she  should  be  educated 
at  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  upon  which 
the  French  sent  troops  under  d’Esse, 
who  at  once  opened  the  seige  of  Had- 
dington, aided  by  8,000  Scotch.  In 
July,  M.  Dessoles,  ambassador  from 
France,  obtained  the  ratification  of 
marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and 
Mary,  and  in  August  the  French  fleet 
received  on  board  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  mother  to  bear  them  to 
France.  In  the  successful  management 
of  Mary  de  Guise  in  forming  a match 
for  her  daughter  with  France,  educating 
her  at  its  court,  and  making  her  both 
French  and  Catholic,  she  had  worked 
out  an  evil  fate  for  her  daughter.  Had 
the  lords  of  Scotland  stood  by  their  first 
treaty  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  married 
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Mary  to  Edward  the  Protestant,  her  late 
most  likely  had  been  different. 

August  13th,  she  disembarked  at  Brest, 
and  was  directly  conducted  to  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye  and  affianced  to  the 
Dauphin.  She  was  then  not  six  years  of 
age. 

April  4th,  1558,  during  a dangerous 
fit  ol  sickness,  Mary  Stuart  assigned,  at 
Fontainbleau,  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
and  all  her  rights  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land to  the  King  of  France  and  his 
successors.  This  was  outraging  both 
England  and  Scotland,  and  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  Life  of  Elizabeth,  Henry  II. 
of  France  had  treacherously  plotted  to 
betray  Elizabeth  into  France,  during 
that  princess’  distress,  in  her  sister’s 
reign,  to  give  her  the  fate  that  afterward 
belel  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  whose 
path  to  the  English  throne  he  was  clear- 
ing. Perhaps  Elizabeth  copied  him  in 
this,  for  she  forgot  not  such  nor  forgave, 
and  a quarter  of  a century  afterward  she 
still  urged  in  the  sum  of  her  wrongs 
against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  that  she 
had  given  her  throne  to  France.  Nor 
was  this  cause  of  bitterness  swreetened  to 
Elizabeth,  when  two  years  afterward  she 
came  to  the  throne  of  England,  for 
Mary  and  her  husband,  the  Dauphin,  by 
the  advice  of  Henry  II.,  assumed  the 
arms  (publicly  on  their  carriages)  and 
titles  of  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

Mary  Stuart  was  married  to  the 
Dauphin  April  24th,  the  same  month  of 
her  sickness,  and  the  Dauphin  was  im- 
mediately styled  King  of  Scotland.  Next 
year  Henry  II.  died,  and  her  husband 
succeeded  under  the  name  of  Francis  II., 
and  her  cousin  Elizabeth  mounted  the 
throne  of  England  in  the  Autumn  of  the 
same  year.  Both  of  these  rival  queens 
are  now  fairly  launched  on  their  sea  of 
fate.  Which  shall  win?  What  could 
win  against  the  lioness  of  England,  if  it 
contended  with  her?  or  called  her  bas- 
tard, or  claimed  her  throne  ? 

Soon  after  the  ascension  of  Elizabeth, 
a treaty  was  signed  (July  5th,  1560)  at 
Edinburg,  in  which  the  ambassadors  of 
Francis  and  Mary  acknowledged  that 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  be- 
longed to  Elizabeth,  and  that  Francis 
and  Mary  ought  no  longer  to  assume  the 
titles  of  sovereigns  of  those  countries. 


On  December  5th,  of  the  same  year 
Francis  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  aged  ten  years, 
and  the  government  of  France  devolved 
on  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  thus  Mary 
Stuart  is  left  a widow  on  her  very  birth- 
day, aged  sixteen.  She  quitted  the 
court  of  France  early  in  1561,  to  pass 
the  winter  with  her  uncle,  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine.  While  with  him  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Mewtas,  and  Throgmorton, 
English  envoys,  solicited  earnestly  Mary 
Stuart  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburg  (on 
January  5th,  February  16th,  April  13th, 
and  June  23d)  but  she  always  answered 
that  she  could  not  do  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  council;  yet  that  council 
had  already  done  it.  Thus  she  con- 
tinued to  claim  Elizabeth’s  rights — still, 
in  effect,  called  her  illigitimate. 

M.  d’Oysel  asked  permission  for  Mary 
to  pass  through  England  on  her  way  to 
Scotland,  but  Elizabeth  angrily  refused, 
as  well  she  might.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  Mary  set  sail  with  three  of  her 
uncles,  and  some  Scotch  and  French 
noblemen,  and  disembarked  at  Leith, 
August  19th,  having  eluded  the  vessels  of 
Elizabeth,  which,  nevertheless,  took  one 
of  her  galleys ; thus  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land treated  her  as  a rival  sovereign  in 
open  warfare,  and  Mary  ought  ever  to 
have  considered  that  this  was  Elizabeth’s 
inevitable  position  until,  at  least,  she  re- 
signed her  title  superior  to  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn  as  Queen  of  England. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Pope  Paul 
indorsed  Mary’s  claims  against  Eliza- 
beth, as  the  bastard  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  favor  of  his  Catholic  protege. 

Mary  appointed  James  Murray  (her 
natural  brother)  and  Maitland  her  prime 
ministers.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  an  epistolary  correspondence 
was  opened  between  her  and  Elizabeth. 
In  October  the  ministers  of  England 
again  insisted  on  the  treaty  of  Edinburg, 
and  forbade  her  to  bear  the  arms  and 
titles  of  England,  but  January  5th,  1562, 
she  still  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
declared  it  would  be  a renunciation  of 
her  birthright.  But  this  was  subterfuge; 
for  she  would  still  have  been  the  next  in 
succession  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  Its 
amount  was  that  she  still  persisted  in 
her  claims  on  the  English  throne,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Harry  Vlllth’s  daughter — 
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still  was  she  the  standing  proclamation 
of  Elizabeth’s  illegitimacy.  The  pro- 
test of  a nation,  against  her  bearing  the 
title  of  its  queen,  was  as  nought  to  the 
ill-advised  woman  who  also,  in  spite  of 
the  loud  stern  voice  of  her  own  Scot- 
land against  it,  sought  to  impose  upon 
it  the  fiercely  hated  church  of  the  past. 
This  was  consistent  enough  in  a Catholic 
daughter  of  the  proud  house  of  Lor- 
raine, who  felt  more  their  own  princely 
egotism,  and  the  “right  divine”  of 
sovereigns,  than  respect  for  the  popular 
voice  of  a nation.  But  the  unfortunate 
Mary  fell  on  fiercely  earnest  times,  and 
John  Knox,  the  son  of  the  people,  was 
more  of  a monarch,  with  “right  divine” 
at  his  back,  than  was  Mary  Stuart. 

Mary  was  thrown  upon  almost  a re- 
publican age,  and  not  long  after  her  day 
her  grandson  Charles  I.  shared  the  fate 
then  in  reserve  for  his  grandmother, 
Mary,  because  both  warred  against  the 
earnest  progressive  character  of  the  age 
and  the  people.  Elizabeth  on  the  other 
hand  led  the  times,  was  the  people’s 
queen,  even  more  than  the  queen  of  the 
nobles,  and  she  lived  to  the  glory  of  her 
Kingdom.  Hence  even  the  Puritans 
(for  the  age  ran  too  fast  even  for  the 
mighty  Elizabeth)  idolized  her,  in  spite 
of  her  severity  to  them  for  their  semi- 
republicanism, for  she  had  overturned 
the  Catholic  power  in  her  realm,  battled 
against  it  everywhere,  and  never  monarch 
lived  more  to  the  greatness  of  England 
and  the  best  interest  of  the  people. 
Elizabeth  and  the  age  ran  together,  but 
poor  Mary  Stuart  ran  against  it,  and 
against  Scotland  and  England. 

Mary  soon  felt  this  lack  of  fitness  and 
harmony  between  herself  and  her  sur- 
roundings in  her  native  Scotland,  and 
the  Scotch  people  were  sternly  conscious 
that  she  had  brought  France  and  the 
Guises  to  them,  while  Knox  and  his 
earnest  disciples  felt  that  she  had  brought 
Rome  and  the  past  to  plant  again  in 
their  land.  Nor  could  Mary  understand 
that  it  was  she,  and  not  the  nation,  who 
must  bend  or  break  by  right,  as  well  as 
might;  for  Scotland,  and  not  Mary,  was 
the  right.  But  we  must  not  hold  our 
ill-fated  heroine  accountable  for  her  non- 
fitness to  the  surroundings,  in  her  senti- 
ments and  character,  nor  for  the  evil 
shapings  of  her  life.  She  is  more  to  be 


pitied  than  blamed,  even  in  her  very 
faults,  while  in  the  long  dark  days  of  her 
adversity  we  see  much  to  love  and 
admire  of  that  which  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful in  woman. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1562,  after 
Mary  Stuart  had  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburg,  a meeting  between 
the  two  queens  was  proposed,  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  August,  which  Mary 
eagerly  accepted;  but  six  weeks  before 
the  time  fixed,  Elizabeth  made  numer- 
ous excuses  for  declining  the  meeting. 
In  August,  1563,  her  uncle,  Cardinal 
Lorraine,  proposed  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  for  Mary  in  marriage;  and  in 
February,  1564,  Randolph,  Elizabeth’s 
ambassador,  urged,  in  his  Qusen’s  name, 
Mary  Stuart  to  give  her  hand  to  Dudley, 
afterward  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester, 
but  the  Queen  of  Scots  replied  that  it 
was  beneath  her  dignity  to  marry  a mere 
subject.  By  the  advice  of  her  council 
she  also  refused  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
all  her  other  foreign  suitors — the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  Prince 
Conde,  and  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara, 
Orleans,  and  Nemours. 

James  Beaton  was  the  last  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  fled  from 
Scotland  when  his  religion  fell;  but 
Mary  ever  considered  him  in  his  old 
character,  and  he  was  one  of  her  chief 
correspondents  and  advisers  throughout 
her  life.  Her  letters  to  him  were  written 
“To  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  my 
Ambassador  in  France.”  What  could  be 
politically  more  discordant  than  for  a 
sovereign  of  Scotland  to  have  an  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  that  the  nation’ had 
rejected,  an  ambassador  in  France — who 
was  the  ambassador  of  the  Queen,  but 
not  of  Scotland?  In  her  epistle  to  him, 
about  the  time  of  her  rejecting  the 
match  with  Dudley,  she  writes  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  “return  of  Melvin, 
whom  I sent  to  the  queen  my  sister,  with 
an  apology  for  some  letters  which  I have 
written  to  her,  and  which  she  considered 
rather  rude  ; but  she  took  the  interpreta- 
tion which  she  put  upon  them  in  good 
part,  and  has  since  sent  to  me  Randolph, 
who  is  here  at  present,  and  has  brought 
some  very  kind  and  polite  letters,  written 
by  her  own  hand,  containing  fair  words 
and  some  complaints  that  the  queen 
[Catherine  de  Medicis]  and  her  ambas- 
sador had  assured  her  that  I had  pub- 
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lished,  in  mockery,  proposals  which  she 
had  made  me  to  marry  Lord  Robert.” 

It  is  Robert  Dudley,  afterward  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  that  is  here  referred 
to,  and  it  is  evident  that  Elizabeth  at 
this  time  was  not  pleased  at  Mary’s 
rejecting  him ; and  whether  she  did  or 
not  make  mockery  of  the  proposal,  it  is 
certain  that  Leicester  never  forgave  her, 
but  became  in  her  captivity  one  of  her 
greatest  enemies.  Her  letters,  which 
were  considered  by  Elizabeth  as  rather 
rude,  which  Melvin  was  sent  to  soften 
down  by  apology,  were  prior  to  her 
sending  Randolph,  who  made  the  pro- 
posal of  marriage  with  Dudley,  and 
perhaps  had  reference  to  her  persistent 
claims  upon  the  English  throne,  which 
Elizabeth  always  interpreted  as  tanta- 
mount to  calling  her  bastard ; if  so,  we 
might  imagine  how  much  in  "‘good  part 
she  took  the  interpretation  which  she 
put  upon  them.” 

April  14,  1564,  the  Countess  of  Len- 
nox, daughter  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.,  solicited  the  hand  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  for  her  son,  Lord 
Henry  Darnley,  who,  after  Mary  Stuart, 
was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  an  Englishman  by  birth. 
He  arrived  at  the  court  of  Scotland 
February,  1565.  Mary  was  much  pleased 
with  her  cousin  Henry,  and,  April  18th, 
she  decided  on  marrying  him.  and 
announced  it  to  Elizabeth,  but  the  Queen 
of  England  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton to  change  her  resolution,  at  the 
same  time  arrested  the  Countess  of 
Lennox,  and  summoned  her  husband  and 
son  to  return  to  England,  upon  pain  of 
confiscation.  In  the  next  month  Murray 
and  the  Dukes  of  Chatelherault  (the  for- 
mer regent,  James  Hamilton)  and  Argyle, 
assured  of  Elizabeth’s  protection,  formed 
a plot  to  prevent  the  marriage  (Darnley 
being  a Catholic),  and  to  put  Murray  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  con- 
spirators made  the  attempt  to  seize  her 
July  3d,  near  the  church  of  Beith,  on 
the  road  between  Perth  and  Callandar; 
but  being  informed  thereof,  she  passed 
much  earlier  than  expected,  and  escaped. 

Having  received  the  approbation  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  Mary 
married  Darnley  in  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood,  July  29th,  and  ordered  that  he  be 
addressed  by  the  title  of  king  during  her 
hie.  Tamworth  was  thereupon  sent  by 
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Elizabeth  to  remonstrate  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  was  seized  and  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar.  In  October,  Mary, 
who  had  much  of  the  heroine  in  her,  at 
the  head  of  18,000  men  drove  th£  con- 
spirators from  Dumfries,  and  Murray  fled 
to  England  and  was  received  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth. 

Early  in  her  marriage  days  came  the 
notorious  Rizzio  episode  in  her  life,  and 
the  stern  lords  of  Scotland,  under  Ruth- 
ven,  seized  her  favorite  (pretended  para- 
mour) in  her  presence,  and  dragging 
him  into  her  chamber,  murdered  him, 
Douglas  striking  him  the  first  blow  with 
Darnley’s  dagger,  which  he  took  from 
him  for  that  purpose.  Mary  two  days 
afterward  gained  her  ascendency  over 
Darnley,  and  took  refuge  with  him  in  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  where  she  assembled 
8,000  men,  and  the  executioners  of 
Rizzio  fled  to  Berwick. 

June  19th,  1566,  she  was  delivered  of 
James  VI. , and  October  she  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  but  recovered  and  sent 
an  epistle  to  the  council  of  England 
touching  her  rights  and  those  of  her  son 
to  the  English  throne,  there  having  been 
a debate  in  the  English  Parliament  urg- 
ing Elizabeth  to  name  her  successor, 
which  put  that  queen  into  a furious 
passion,  and  Mary’s  reference  to  the 
matter  did  not  allay  it. 

James  was  baptized  December  16th, 
and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  attended  the 
ceremony  on  the  part  of  England,  but 
Darnley  absented  himself  from  the  cere- 
mony, because  Elizabeth  had  forbidden 
her  ambassador  to  give  him  the  title  of 
King.  Murray,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and 
Bothwell,  previous  to  this,  had  tried  to 
prevail  on  Mary  to  divorce  Darnley, 
from  whom  she  had  become  estranged, 
but  she  would  not  consent ; and  then 
these  nobles  decided  on  the  death  of 
Darnley,  and  Balfour  wrote  an  engage- 
ment to  that  effect,  which  he  signed, 
together  with  Bothwell,  Argyle,  and 
Huntly. 

January  4th,  1567,  Darnley  being 
taken  ill  of  the  small-pox  at  Glasgow, 
the  queer,  joined  him,  and  an  apparent 
reconciliation  took  place,  and  she  brought 
him  back  to  Edinburg  and  lodged  him 
in  a house  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
called  Kirk-of-Field,  and  the  conspirators 
filled  the  cellars  of  the  house  with  gun- 
powder. February  9th,  Mary  left  Darn- 
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ley  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  to  attend 
a ball  which  she  had  given  on  the  mar- 
riage of  two  of  her  favorite  French  ser- 
vants^  and  retired  a little  after  twelve 
o’clock  to  her  chamber  at  Holyrood  ; at 
two  in  the  morning  the  house  of  Kirk- 
of-Field  was  destroyed  by  gunpowder, 
and  the  body  of  Darnley  was  found  in 
the  garden  with  that  of  his  favorite  page. 
Mary,  in  a letter  to  her  archbishop  and 
ambassador  in  France,  declared  her  be- 
lief that  the  same  fate  was  designed  for 
her,  as  she  had  been  lodging  with  Darn- 
ley  until  that  night,  and  piously  expressed 
her  opinion  that  her  going  out  to  the 
ball  was  something  more  than  chance — 
a divine  interposition  of  Providence  to 
save  her — and  this  she  stood  to  in  after- 
years. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mary  was 
not  so  disingenuous  as  this  would  seem 
to  make  her,  for  it  was  Bothwell  who 
was  the  chief  in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  she  herself  was  Bothwell’s  prize. 
At  least  afterward  she  knew  all  this,  and 
that  Murray,  her  brother,  was  also  con- 
cerned in  that  tragedy.  The  circum- 
stance of  her  leaving  her  sick  husband 
that  night,  and  retiring  to  her  chamber 
at  Holyrood,  while  the  conspirators 
were  executing  their  dark  deed,  is  the 
chief  presumptive  evidence,  taken  with 
relative  facts,  that  has  been  urged 
against  Mary  as  touching  her  implication 
in  her  husband’s  murder ; and  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  Lennox  (Darnley’s 
father)  sternly  persisted  in  holding  Mary 
in  the  account. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  convoked  a Par- 
liament, to  bring  to  trial  the  supposed 
murderers,  and  Lennox  formally  accused 
Bothwell,  but  intimidated  by  the  strength 
of  Bothwell’s  partisans,  Lennox  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  of  the  trial,  and 
did  not  go  to  Edinburg.  The  lords  of 
Scotland  in  the  murderer’s  interest 
heeded  not  Lennox’s  request,  but  in  a 
court  of  justice,  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  presiding,  declared  Bothwell  in- 
nocent. Thereupon  the  Scotch  nobles, 
April  19th,  signed  a memorial  in  behalf 
of  Bothwell,  praying  the  queen  to  marry 
him.  Two  days  later  Mary  went  to 
Stirling  to  see  her  son,  and  on  her  way 
back,  April  24th,  she  was  seized  by 
Bothwell  and  carried  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
of  which  place  a short  time  before  she 
had  given  him  command.  After  being 
detained  there  ten  days,  Mary  returned 


with  Bothwell  to  Edinburg,  who  early  in 
May  obtained  a divorce  from  his  wife, 
Jane  Gordon,  and  on  the  12th  of  May 
he  accompanied  Mary  Stuart  to  Tol- 
booth  where,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lords  of  the  sessions,  she  pardoned  him 
for  the  violence  he  had  recently  done 
her.  The  lollowmg  is  the 

Promise  of  Marriage  given  by  Mary  to 

Bothwell. 

We,  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Dowager  of  France, 
etc.,  promise  faithfully  and  sincerely, 
and  without  constraint,  James  Hepbron, 
Earl  Bodwill  (Bothwell)  never  to  have 
any  other  spouse  and  husband  but  him, 
and  to  take  him  for  such  whenever  he 
shall  require,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  relation,  friend,  or  any  others;  and 
as  God  has  taken  my  late  husband 
Henry  Stewart,  called  Darnley,  and  in 
consequence  I am  free,  not  being  under 
authority  of  either  father  or  mother;  I 
therefore  protest  that,  he  having  the 
same  liberty,  I shall  be  ready  to  perform 
the  ceremony  requisite  for  marriage, 
which  I promise  him  before  God,  whom 
I call  to  witness,  and  the  subjoined  sig- 
nature by  my  hand  written  this  * * 

* [no  date.]  Mary  R. 

— [“Letters  of  Mary  Stuart,”  edited  by 
Agnes  Strickland.] 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  queen  ratified 
in  writing  the  act  of  the  Scotch-nobles  in 
favor  of  her  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
and  on  the  next  day  she  was  married  to 
him  at  Holyrood  House.  Du  Croe,  the 
French  ambassador,  loudly  protested 
against  this  infamous  marriage,  and  in 
his  dispatch  told  his  sovereign  that  “ if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  express  com- 
mands your  majesty  laid  on  me,  I had 
departed  hence  eight  days  before  the 
marriage  took  place.  If  I have  spoken 
in  a very  high  tone,  it  is  that  all  this 
realm  must  be  aware,  that  I will  neither 
mix  myself  up  with  these  nuptials,  nor 
will  recognize  him  as  the  husband  of 
the  queen.” 

Over  and  above  the  infamy  connected 
with  this  marriage  to  the  man  publicly 
branded  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband, 
where  new  is  the  strength  of  Mary’s 
claims  upen  the  throne  of  her  cousin 
Elizabeth.  Is  the  divorce  of  Bothwell 
and  her  marriage  to  the  branded  and 
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actual  murderer  of  her  husband  more 
God-blessed  and  legal  than  the  divorced 
Henry’s  marriage  with  the  fair  and  vir- 
tuous Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  Eliza- 
beth? Poor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  never 
was  consistent  except  in  her  religion  and 
in  the  unabated  pretensions  of  her  royal 
claims  and  prerogatives  to  the  very  last, 
which  well  became  the  proud  daughter 
of  the  Guises. 

The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  issued 
a proclamation  against  Bothwell,  who 
met  his  adversaries,  but  being  forsaken 
by  his  friends  betook  himself  to  flight. 
Mary  also  forsook  him  to  his  fate,  and 
surrendered  herself,  whereupon  she  was 
led  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
with  the  populace  carrying  banners  be- 
fore her,  painted  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  Darnley.  Bothwell  escaped  to 
the  northern  seas,  became  a pirate,  was 
taken  by  two  Danish  cruisers,  and  held 
prisoner  for  life,  while  Mary  was  taken 
prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  and 
forced  to  resign  the  throne  in  favor  of 
her  son.  Here  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  was  carried  to  France, 
and  afterward  became  a nun  at  Notre 
Dame  de  Soissons. 

In  March,  George  Douglass  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  deliver  Mary  from 
the  Castle  of  Lochleven  ; but  in  the 
following  May  she  succeeded,  through 
the  aid  of  young  William  Douglas,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  in  making  her  escape, 
and  was  conducted  by  Beaton  and 
George  Douglas,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  near  the  castle,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Seaton.  Thence  to 
Hamilton  Castle  she  immediately  pro- 
ceeded, where  she  revoked  her  abdica- 
tion, and  the  royalists  flocked  around 
her.  May  12th,  she  fought  a fatal  battle 
at  Langside.  On  the  16th  she  crossed 
the  Solway  Firth  in  a fishing-boat,  and 
landed  at  Workington,  on  the  coasi  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  next  day  she  wrote 
to  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  asking  protec- 
tion and  succor.  On  the  18th,  Captain 
Lowther,  lieutenant  cf  the  frontiers, 
conducted  her,  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  her  rank,  to  Carlisle.  The  Queen 
sent  her  trusty  kinsman,  Sir  Francis 
Knollis,  vice  chamberlain,  and  Lord 
Scrope,  commander  of  the  frontiers, 
with  letters  of  condolence,  and  Lady 
Scrope,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  royal  fugi-  . 


tive.  But  the  loving  welcome  which  she 
received  from  the  people  of  Carlisle  and 
the  chivalric  aristocracy  of  the  borders 
filled  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  with 
apprehension,  and  Mary  was  removed  to 
Bolton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scrope, 
In  August  she  submitted  to  have  her 
cause  tried  before  the  Commissioners 
appointed,  who  were,  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Duke  .of  Norfolk,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler; 
on  Mary’s  side,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  the 
Lords  of  Livingston,  Boyd,  and  Kerries; 
and  of  the  confederate  Lords  of  Scot- 
land, Murray,  Morton.  Lindsay,  Mait- 
land, and  the  Bishop  of  Orkney.  Nor- 
folk was  the  president;  but  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  Mary,  and  proposed 
to  marry  her.  This  only  tended  to 
complicate  her  cause,  and  ultimately 
brought  her  ill-fated  lover  to  the  block. 
The  prcject  was  revealed  to  Elizabeth, 
who  caused  Mary  to  be  immediately 
transferred  from  the  keeping  of  Lord 
Scrope,  his  wife  being  Norfolk’s  sister, 
to  the  fortress  of  Tutbury,  under  the 
jailorship  of  the  Earl  ar.d  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  On  the  return  of  Norfolk 
from  the  Scotch  Conference,  he  received 
from  his  Queen  a very  ungracious  recep- 
tion, but  the  lover  of  the  fascinating 
Mary  Stuart  by  his  answers  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  his  cousin  Elizabeth. 

The  Queen  of  England  was  on  terms 
approaching  open  hostility  with  Spain. 
She  had  opened  her  arms  as  protectress 
of  the  fugitives  of  the  Reformation 
whom  the  cruelties  of  the  terrible  Alva 
in  the  Low  Countries  had  compelled  to 
abandon  their  homes.  It  was  a perilous 
year  for  Protestantism,  and  Elizabeth 
was  in  great  fear  of  a Catholic  coalition 
throughout  Europe  in  favor  of  Mary. 
Ireland  was  in  revolt,  the  northern 
counties  of  England  progressing  to  the 
same,  and  the  Protestant  cause  had  re- 
ceived great  blows  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  victory  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  Jarnac.  Thus  all 
conspired  to  give  the  weight  of  a great 
religious  issue  pending  on  the  fate  of 
Mary  Stuart.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Catholic  Europe  ; 
on  the  other,  Elizabeth  and  England, 
with  Scotland  and  the  Confederate 
Scotch  Lords.  Elizabeth  was  universally 
condemned  for  treating  her  kinswoman 
as  prisoner,  who  had  sought  her  realm 
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for  protection  : buc  there  is  much  that 
should  be  remembered  therewith.  She 
had  come,  without  permission,  suddenly 
to  the  England  whose  throne  she  persis- 
tently claimed,  to  the  outrage  of  Eliza- 
beth, her  ministers,  and  the  mass  of  the 
realm.  She  was  an  escaped  prisoner  of 
Scotland,  and  Scotland  had  made  Eliza- 
beth arbitrator  of  the  cause  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  she  had  fallen  on 
times  when  two  nations  weighed  more 
in  the  balance  than  one  sovereign.  We 
can  not,  in  a republican  age,  say  that  a 
nation  has  no  right  to  bring  its  Charles 
or  its  Mary  to  an  account;  nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  Knox  and  the  Confed- 
erate Lords  of  Scotland  were  the  stern 
prosecutors  of  Mary,  and  that  with  this 
consent  of  Scotland,  the  ministers  of 
the  realm,  and  Protestant  England  in 
general,  deemed  that  the  nation  had  a 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  ill-fated 
princess  who  laid  such  claims  upon  it  as 
the  rightful  heiress  of  Henry  VII.  But 
after  all  that  can  be  said  on  either  side, 
it  must  resolve  itself  into  a question  of 
might — not  right.  It  was  now  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism,  Scotland  and 
England,  and  against  a Catholic  princess 
and  the  Popish  Church.  That  is  the 
simple  form  of  the  question  as  it  stood  in 
those  days ; and  yet,  as  far  as  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  is  concerned,  all  our 
sympathies  run  with  Mary  Stuart. 

The  most  beautiful  and  perhaps  the 
purest  part  of  Mary’s  life  as  a woman  is 
its  romantic  passage  of  love  with  Norfolk. 
Her  love  letters  to  him  are  very  tender 
and  genial,  and  the  tragic  end  of  their 
love  is  as  romantic  as  it  should  be,  for 
“true  love  never  does  run  smooth.” 
The  correspondence  between  the  lovers 
had  been  broken  off  by  an  interdict  from 
Elizabeth;  and  Norfolk  records  “that 
when  the  court  was  at  Guildford,  he 
came  unawares  into  the  Queen’s  privy 
chamber,  and  found  her  majesty  sitting 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  listening 
with  one  ear  to  a little  child,  who  was 
singing  and  playing  on  a lute,  and  with 
the  other  to  Leicester,  who  was  kneeling 
by  her  side.”  He  drew  back,  but  she 
bade  him  come  in.  In  the  course  of  his 
visit,  lie  says,  “she  commanded  me  to 
sit  down,  most  unworthy,  at  her  high- 
ness’ board,  where  at  the  end  of  dinner 
her  majesty  gave  me  a nip,  saying  that 
she  would  wish  me  to  take  good  heed  to 


my  pillow,’’  referring  at  once  to  his  love 
match  with  Mary,  and  the  block  if  he 
persisted. 

About  this  time  came  Leicester’s  farce 
of  sickness,  when  he  sent  for  Elizabeth, 
and  with  sighs  and  tears  confessed  how 
deeply  he  had  wronged  her,  in  being 
privy  of  a design  to  marry  her  great  foe, 
Mary  of  Scots,  to  Norfolk  ; and  under 
pretense  of  easing  his  conscience,  he 
put  her  into  the  possession  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  plot,  which  was  to 
restore  Mary  to  her  kingdom  as  the  wife 
of  Norfolk.  Thus  early  was  Elizabeth 
played  upon  systematically  by  her  minis- 
ters, the  destruction  of  her  cousin  and 
the  ruin  of  her  own  bright  name.  Eliza- 
beth was  much  offended  with  Norfolk, 
but  he  was  her  cousin  by  her  mother’s 
side,  of  sacred  blood  to  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  gave  her  cousin 
advice  to  renounce  Mary,  which  he 
promised  to  do;  but  at  this  juncture 
Spain,  through  its  ambassador,  sought 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  Mary,  and 
“ Bess  ” sharply  replied  “ that  she  would 
advise  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  bear  her 
condition  with  less  impatience,  or  she 
might  chance  to  find  some  of  those  on 
whom  she  relied  shorter  by  the  head.” 

Norfolk  was  arrested,  being  involved 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  pre- 
cipitated the  rising  in  the  North,  under 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, in  which  many  of  the  most 
ancient  noble  families  of  England  suf- 
fered by  execution  and  banishment, 
besides  those  who.  perished  in  battle 
against  the  victorious  Sussex,  and  of  the 
rebels  of  the  lower  classes  who  were  exe- 
cuted. Thus  did  the  detention  of  Mary 
bring  civil  war  into  the  land. 

Norfolk  was  forgiven,  but  he  in  the 
sequel  resumed  his  interdicted  corres- 
pondence with  Mary,  and  the  luckless 
lovers  became  involved  in  the  Ridolfi 
plot,  to  liberate  Mary  and  restore  her 
and  marry  her  to  Norfolk.  They  called 
to  their  aid  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who 
promised  to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand 
men  in  the  spring.  This  amounted  to  a 
war  upon  England  at  home  and  abroad, 
though  the  Duke  protested  against  evil 
designs  upon  the  person  of  his  Queen. 
Norfolk  was  again  arrested,  and  the 
letters  of  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  de- 
ciphered. In  January,  1572,  the  first 
peer  of  England,  and  the  only  man  in 
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the  realm  at  the  time  bearing  the  rank  of 
duke,  was  condemned,  and  executed  on 
the  2d  of  June.  Four  times  Elizabeth 
revoked  the  warrant  against  her  cousin 
Norfolk  ; but  now  Elizabeth’s  own 
maternal  blood  had  been  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  same  Parlia- 
ment which  urged  the  execution  of  Nor- 
folk, seeing  the  reluctance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Queen  in  consenting  to  the  death  of 
the  Duke,  passed  a bill  for  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death  on  Mary  for  her 
share  in  the  plot,  and  another  bill 
making  it  a capital  offense  for  any  one 
to  assert  the  right  of  Mary  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  English  throne;  but  Eliza- 
beth refused  her  assent.  We  must  now 
skip  a period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
during  which  had  come  the  long  im- 
prisonment of  our  heroine,  with  all  its 
“ hope  deferred.” 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  ascendency  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  in  France,  and  the 
culminating  hostility  of  Spain,  made 
Mary  more  than  ever  an  object  of  alarm 
to  the  ministers  of  England,  came  along 
the  famous  Babington  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Elizabeth  and  set  Catholic 
Mary  on  her  throne.  The  Queen  of 
Scots  renewed  with  Babington  a corres- 
pondence which  she  had  commenced  at 
the  recommendation  of  her  friend,  her 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  and  “it  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be  an  invasion 
of  England  by  Spanish  troops,  while  a 
simultaneous  insurrection  of  the  Catho- 
lics was  to  open  the  gates  of  Mary’s 
prison,  and  prepare  the  way  to  the  throne 
to  which  she  had  so  long  aspired.  To 
redeem  her  liberty,  however,  she  sug- 
gested in  reply  that  her  rescue  should  be 
attempted,  either  by  setting  fire  to  the 
stables  or  surprising  her  when  riding  in 
the  fields ; to  this  was  also  added  a pas- 
sage, which  she  afterward  disclaimed, 
promising  ample  recompense  to  the  seven 
conspirators  engaged  in  the  assassination 
of  Elizabeth.’’  “At  length  a messen- 
ger, who  was  charged  with  the  important 
news,  arrived  at  Chartley,  just  as  Mary 
was  mounting  her  horse  for  exercise; 
and  no  sooner  had  she  left  the  house 
than  her  secretaries  were  arrested,  her 
cabinets  broken  open,  and  all  her  letters 
and  papers  conveyed  to  Elizabeth.  On 
her  return,  perceiving  that  not  only  her 
papers  but  even  her  money  had  been  re- 
moved, she  exclaimed  with  indignation, 


‘They  can  not  take  from  me  my  English 
blood  nor  my  Catholic  religion.’  ” — 
[Life  of  Mary,  by  Miss  Benger.]  This 
“English  blood’’  of  hers,  united  with 
her  “Catholic  religion,’’  had  been  be- 
heading her  from  the  time  she  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  England  to 
the  King  of  France  and  his  successors, 
and  especially  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth’s ascension,  when  she  assumed  the 
title  of  Queen  of  England. 

The  English  ministers  transmitted 
copies  of  her  intercepted  letters,  accom- 
panied by  the  depositions  of  the  con- 
spirators, to  the  court  of  France,  where, 
though  the  misfortunes  of  Mary  were 
commiserated,  her  imprudent  connection 
with  plots  and  fruitless  conspiracies,  since 
her  arrival  in  England,  and  especially 
her  implication  in  the  Babington  plot, 
were  greatly  censured  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Guises  and  rediculed  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  In  Scot- 
land the  news  excited  strong  emotion, 
and  the  French  minister  at  the  Scotch 
court,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  Mary, 
attempted  to  arouse  James  to  take 
vigorous  measures  to  save  his  mother. 
The  young  King  of  Scotland  had  just 
concluded  a treaty  with  Elizabeth,  and 
he  replied  to  the  urgings  of  the  French 
minister  on  behalf  of  Mary,  “that  as 
she  had  brewed  she  must  drink,”  and  he 
at  once,  with  much  warmth,  dispatched 
a messenger  to  London  to  testify  his 
abhorence  of  the  wicked  conspiracy. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  her  life  was 
in  danger,  and  for  anything  else,  he 
said,  “he  cared  not  how  strictly  she 
was  kept  a prisoner,”  adding  that  she 
had  not  only  sought  to  dethrone  him, 
but  that  she  had  aLo  menaced  him  with 
disinheritance. 

Elizabeth’s  commissioners,  Lord  Treas- 
urer Burleigh,  and  forty  peers  and  privy 
councilors,  came  to  examine  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to 
Fotheringay,  where,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  the  commissioners  presented  to 
her  the  mandate  for  her  trial.  She  pro- 
tested against  Elizabeth’s  prerogative  to 
arraign  as  a criminal,  a princess  who 
was,  like  herself,  an  absolute  sovereign. 

But  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  soon  in- 
duced to  accept  her  trial  before  the 
commissioners.  To  the  letters  which 
were  produced,  which  she  had  written  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mendoza,  re- 
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speeding  the  invasion  of  England,  she 
answered:  “This  is  nothing  to  the  mat- 
ter, neither  does  it  prove  that  I consented 
to  hurt  or  kill  the  queen.”  Among  other 
things,  Burleigh’charged,  “that  she  had 
projected  to  send  her  son  into  Spain  and 
to  assign  to  the  Spanish  king  the  rights 
she  claimed  to  the  English  succession.” 
She  answered  “ that  she  had  no  realm 
that  she  could  give  away,  but  yet  it  was 
lawful  to  give  away  her  own  things  at 
pleasure.”  This  to  the  last  was  Mary’s 
fatal  error.  Because  in  her  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  Henry  VII.— no  better  in  our 
sight  than  the  blood  of  the  honest  gen- 
tleman— she  possessed  in  herself  the 
right  to  give  away  a kingdom  to  whom 
it  pleased  her. 

On  being  shown  the  contents  of  her 
letter  to  Lord  Paget  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Mendoza,  she  said : “These 
things  touch  not  the  queen;  and  if 
strangers  seek  to  deliver  me,  it  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  me  as  crime.” 

On  trial,  next  day,  she  still  protested 
against  the  right  of  the  commissioners 
to  sit  as  a tribunal  over  her ; and,  says 
Udal,  “ with  the  usual  tenacity  of 
royalty,  lamented  that  she  should  be  so 
basely  used  as  to  have  her  honor  called 
into  question  before  pettifoggers  and 
lawyers,  who  drew  every  circumstance 
into  consequence  by  their  quiddities  and 
tricks,  since  anointed  and  consecrated 
princes  were  not  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  private  men.”  During  her  trial 
she  “religiously  affirmed  that,  though 
she  wished  well  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
she  would  not  have  it  prosper  by  the 
blood  of  vengeance — that  she  would 
rather  play  the  part  of  Esther  than 
Judith.”  The  Queen  of  Scots  deserves 
our  unreserved  trust  in  this.  She  did 
wish  well  to  the  Catholic  cause ; she  did 
desire  the  liberty  which  had  been  so 
treacherously  taken  from  her ; she  was 
high-spirited  enough,  even  when  a cap- 
tive, to  battle  with  Elizabeth  for  her 
rights ; but  she  was  too  much  of  a 
woman  to  desire  the  blood  of  vengeance, 
and  infinitely  more  disposed,  in  her 
heart  and  character,  to  play  the  part  of 
Esther  than  Judith. 

But  the  ministers  of  England,  especially 
her  great  enemies,  Burleigh,  Leicester, 
and  Walsingham,  had  at  length  en- 
trapped our  heroine  into  the  meshes  of 
their  cruel  state-craft.  For  nineteen 


years  they  had  plotted  to  bring  about 
the  tragic  issue  now  before  them.  Eliza- 
beth had  alone  preserved  her  cousin. 
Indeed,  in  her  most  wrathful  moments, 
and  in  her  answers  to  France,  she  laid 
great  stress  ever  upon  the  fact  that  she 
had  thus  preserved  her,  and  invariably 
charged  her  with  ingratitude;  and  this 
was  more  the  genuine  view  of  the  Queen 
of  England  than  a wanton  pretense. 
Sixteen  years  before,  when  it  condemned 
Norfolk,  Parliament  had  fain  given  his 
royal  lady  to  the  next  stroke  of  the 
headsman’s  axe.  But  in  spite  of  all  her 
bitterness  and  stern  treatment  toward 
Mary,  Elizabeth  hesitated  more  to  take 
the  life  of  her  rival  than  she  would  to 
have  taken  the  heads  of  a host  of  popes 
or  Philips  of  Spain,  could  she  have  laid 
her  hands  upon  them. 

At  the  end  of  her  trial,  when  pressed 
again  with  having  instigated  the  design 
of  an  invasion  of  England,  the  Queen 
of  Scots  denied  the  fact,  but  added,  with 
a menacing  tone,  “that  since  she  was 
now  convinced  she  had  no  hope  from 
England,  she  was  resolved  not  to  reject 
foreign  aid,”  and  again  demanded  to  be 
heard  in  a full  Parliament  or  before  the 
queen  and  council.  “At  length  she 

arose,  and  withdrew  with  a cheerful 
countenance  and  a majesty  that  seemed 
to  challenge  respect.”  The  court  im- 
mediately adjourned  to  the  Star  Chamber 
and  pronounced  sentence  against  her, 
and  an  act  of  attainder  followed,  but  it 
was  declared  that  this  should  not  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  son,  the  King  of 
Scotland. 

Elizabeth  delayed  between  three  and 
four  months  after  the  trial  before  she 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution,  and 
Mary  improved  in  health  and  her  cheer- 
fulness of  spirits,  relying  perhaps  still  on 
her  cousin’s  relenting  heart  and  kindred 
blood  to  save  her  against  the  merciless 
policy  of  the  ministers  of  the  realm. 

How  much  Elizabeth  was  tortured  on 
one  side  by  her  own  heart  and  conscience 
pleading  for  Mary,  and  played  upon  by 
her  influential  counselors  on  the  other, 
who  were  ever  biding  their  time  to 
accomplish  their  end,  can  be  seen  in 
Leicester’s  letter  to  Walsingham,  upon 
the  receipt  ol  Mary’s  last  letter  to  her 
cousin:  “There  is  a letter  from  the 

Scottish  queen  that  hath  wrought  tears, 
but  trust  shall  do  no  further  harm 
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herein  ; albeit  the  delay  is  too  danger- 
ous.” Upon  this  Agnes  Strickland  ob- 
serves: 

“ Who  can  read  this  remark  without 
perceiving,  the  fact  that  in  this  instance, 
as  well  as  in  the  tragedy  of  her  maternal 
kinsman  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Elizabeth’s 
relentings  were  overruled,  and  her 
female  heart  steeled  against  the  natural 
impulses  of  mercy,  by  the  ruthless  men 
who  influenced  her  resolves.” 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1586,  in  the 
afternoon,  just  as  Mary  had  withdrawn 
to  her  inner  apartment,  she  was  informed 
that  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury 
were  waiting  to  see  her.  At  this  she 
cast  the  regal  mantle  over  her  shoulders 
and  hastened  to  receive  them.  On  be- 
ing informed,  that  she  was  to  die  on  the 
morrow,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  she 
replied,  “ The  message  is  welcome;  yet 
I did  not  think  that  the  queen,  my  sis- 
ter, would  have  consented  to  my  death.” 
Kent  offered  her  the  assistance  of  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  but  she  declined 
his  priestly  services,  whereupon  the  earl 
bluntly  confessed,  “Your  life  is  the 
death  ot  our  religion,  as  your  death 
shall  be  its  life.”  Here  is  a volume  in 
this,  strongly  illustrating  that  Mary  was 
more  the  martyr  in  the  cause  of  her  re- 
ligion, than  a victim  of  any  crime  of  hers. 
And  whatever  might  have  been  the  errors 
of  her  youth,  her  last  hours  brought  her 
out  in  the  beautiful  character  and  spirit 
of  a martyred  saint.  She  undoubtedly 
felt  very  much  the  holy  enthusiasm  of 
dying  in  a religious  cause.  She  spent  a 
portion  of  her  last  night  in  devotions, 
after  writing  with  her  own  hand  her  last 
testament  and  will.  She  then  retired  to 
rest,  and  after  a sound  aleep  arose  re- 
freshed, and  called  for  her  attendants  to 
attire  her  for  the  last  dread  ceremony  of 
her  unhappy  life.  To  the  lamenting 
Melvin,  her  steward,  she  said  that  he 
ought  to  rejoice,  and  not  to  mourn  that 
her  release  was  nigh.  “ Bear  from  me,” 
she  charged  him,  “this  message  to 
Scotland  : that  I die  a true  woman  to 
my  religion,  and  like  a true  woman  of 
Scotland  and  France.  But  God  forgive 
them  that  have  thirsted  for  my  blood  as 
the  hart  doth  for  the  water  brooks.  O 
God*!  thou  art  truth;  thou  k nowest  the 
inner  chamber  of  my  thoughts,  and  that 
I was  ever  willing  that  Scotland  and 


England  should  be  united  together. 
Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  I 
have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the 
state  or  kingdom  of  Scotland.  ” — [Udal.] 
She  also  charged  Melvin  to  tell  the  King 
of  Scotland  “ that  she  begged  him  to 
honor  the  Queen  of  England  as  his 
mother,  and  never  to  forfeit  her  friend- 
ship.” This  dying  charge  to  her  son  is 
very  much  like  a last  testimonial  of  trust 
in  Elizabeth,  and  coupled  with  her 
statement,  “Yet  I did  not  think  that  the 
queen,  my  sister,  would  have  consented 
to  my  death,”  it  would  seem  that  Mary 
acquitted  her  cousin,  and  laid  the  cause 
of  her  death  to  the  doors  of  her  great 
enemies  around  the  throne.  Elizabeth 
ever  protested,  both  before  and  after  the 
execution,  that  she  did  not  design  her 
“sister’s”  death,  and  seeing  that  Marv 
herself  to  the  last  believed  it,  perhaps 
her  protestation  was  genuine.  Why  did 
Leicester  urge  to  Walsingham,  Mary’s 
relentless  foe,  that  “ delay  is  too  danger- 
ous? ” Why  was  Leicester,  because  of 
his  great  influence  with  the  queen,  sent 
for  while  in  Holland  by  his  compeers, 
to  bring  their  plot  of  years  to  its  tragic 
issue?  It  was  because  they  too  believed 
that,  in  and  of  herself,  Elizabeth  did 
not  design  the  death  of  Mary ; that  it 
could  only  be  wrought  out  by  all  their 
united  influence,  and  by  the  subtlest 
management  and  the  most  unscrupulous 
means.  They  worked  Elizabeth  up  at 
last  to  a perfect  frenzy  of  fear  of  assassina- 
tion; they  caused  rumors  to  be  spread 
throughout  England  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  already  arrived  at  Milford 
Haven ; that  the  Scots  had  broken  into 
England  ; and  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
landed  in  Sussex  with  a strong  army; 
that  the  northern  parts  were  up  in  rebel- 
lion, and  that  a new  conspiracy  was  on 
foot  to  kill  her  and  set  the  city  of  Lon- 
don on  fire.  This  was  after  Mary’s  trial, 
and  while  Elizabeth  was  hesitating  to 
sign  the  warrant. 

That  Mary  was  executed  without  Eliza- 
beth’s knowledge  is  most  certain.  She 
had  signed  the  warrant,  but  contrary  to 
her  commands  her  ministers  undertook 
to  deliver  it,  agreeing  even,  according 
to  Davison’s  own  testimony,  to  act  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  each  bearing 
his  own  share.  Davison  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  and  fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  a 
much  larger  sum  than  now,  and  even 
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Burleigh  dared  not  come  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  queen.  In  a letter  to  the 
King  of  Scotland  touching  his  mother’s 
execution,  in  the  second  paragraph  she 
wrote : 

“I  beseech  you,  that  as  God  and 
many  men  know  how  innocent  I am  in 
this  case,  so  you  will  believe  me,  that  if 
I had  bid  aught  I would  have  abided  by 
it.  I am  not  so  base-minded  that  the 
fear  of  any  living  creature  or  prince 
should  make  me  afraid  to  do  that  were 
just,  or  when  done  to  deny  the  same.  I 
am  not  of  so  base  a lineage  nor  carry  so 
vile  a mind.  I will  never  dissemble  my 
actions,  but  cause  them  to  show  even  as 
I meant  them.  Thus  assuring  yourself 
of  me,  that  as  I know  this  was  deserved, 
yet  if  I had  meant  it,  1 would  never  lay 
it  on  other’s  shoulders;  no  more  will  I 
damnify  myself  that  thought  it  not.” 

This  letter  has  been  considered  deep 
dissimulation.  But  was  Elizabeth  afraid 
of  “any  living  creature  or  prince?” 
Did  she  not  stand  against  nations  - when 
they  came  in  her  way,  provoke  them  to 
wrath,  defy  the  Pope,  overthrow  the  old 
church,  as  in  a day,  and  did  she  not  two 
years  later,  with  her  martial  enthusiasm, 
at  the  head  of  her  armies,  illustrate  the 
most  glorious  chapter  of  heroism  in  a 
nation’s  history.  The  maiden  queen 
and  the  invincible  arms  of  Spain  about 
to  meet  in  a very  epic  warfare  to  fight 
for  the  issue  of  a world ! Her  soul, 
breathed  upon  her  army,  made  her 
heroes  giants,  and  her  men  heroes ! eDid 
she  not  justify  her  letter,  and  show  her- 
self not  afraid  of  any  living  creature. 
She  boldly  avowed  to  James  that  his 
mother’s  sentence  was  “ deserved.”  It 
is  the  execution,  that  she  never  intended, 
that  she  lays  upon  the  shoulders  of  her 
ministers,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  four  times  was  the  warrant  of  Nor- 
folk revoked  by  her,  it  may  be  that  we 
ought  not  to  give  more  weight  to  the 
mere  signing  of  it  than  she  did  herself. 
The  French  ambassador  reported  to  his 
master  her  statement  to  France  “that 
Davison  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  but 
that  he  was  now  where  he  would  have  to 
answer  for  it,  * * * for  the  queen 

says  that  when  she  signed  it  she  tola  him 
not  to  deliver  it  without  first  speaking  to 
her.”  In  justifying  himself  to  his  king 
concerning  a charge  made  to  the  effect 


that  he  had  been  the  soul  of  a conspiracy 
of  Mary  against  Elizabeth,  he  humbly 
beseeched  his  master  to  believe  that  it 
“is  pure  calumny,  invented  by  those 
who  have  had  the  audacity  to  put  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  to  death,  without  the 
consent  of  the  queen  their  mistress,  as 
time  will  show.”  This  ambassador  was 
a notorious  friend  of  the  Guises,  Mary’s 
family. 

A weighty  circumstance  in  favor  of 
Elizabeth,  and  against  her  ministers,  is 
the  fact  that  when  Henry  Talbot  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February, 
a day  after  the  execution,  not  one  of  her 
council  would  venture  to  declare  it  to 
her,  and  it  was  actually  concealed  from 
her  the  whole  of  that  day.  The  tidings 
were  broken  to  her  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  jubilee  of  the  city  over  the 
dark  event.  Camden  tells  us  that  when 
the  matter  was  revealed  to  her  “she 
heard  it  with  indignation,  her  counten- 
ance altered,  her  speech  faltered  and 
failed  her;  and  through  excessive  sorrow 
she  stood  in  a manner  that  astonished, 
insomuch  that  she  gave  herself  over  to 
passionate  grief,  and  putting  herself  into 
mourning  habit  and  shedding  abundance 
of  tears.  Her  council  she  rebuked 
sharply,  and  commanded  out  of  her 
sight.  ” 

All  this  might  be  hypocrisy,  or  sud- 
denly awakened  remorse  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  her  deed.  But  the 
letters  of  lamentation  of  her  ministers 
one  to  the  other  show  that  even  they 
took  the  wrath  of  the  lioness  as  no  play. 
Might  it  not  be  that  Elizabeth  was  as 
much  betrayed — as  much  a victim  as 
poor  Mary  Stuart?  The  great  are  more 
easily  ma?iaged  than  lesser  characters, 
and  led  into  their  fatal  acts.  They  are 
stronger  in  their  passions,  stronger  in 
their  temptations,  stronger  in  the  warfare 
of  the  mighty  elements  of  good  and 
evil,  twin-born  in  mighty  souls. 

Let  us  not  forget  Essex  here — not  now 
the  captive  princess  whom  she  hated, 
but  the  young  hero  whom  she  loved  ! 
Nor  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  these 
executions  of  Mary  and  Essex  shortened 
her  own  life  ten  years.  The  truth  is 
that  Elizabeth  was  fearfully  managed  by 
her  ministers,  through  her  strong  passions 
and  character,  and  Norfolk,  Mary  Stuart, 
and  Essex  were  the  victims,  but  herself 
the  greatest  victim  of  them  all. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PREFATORY  REVIEW  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  FOUNDED  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

GRAND  COLONIZING  DESIGN  OF  THE  MORMON  PROPHET. 

It  wiix  be  well  affirmed  in  history  that  the  Pioneers  who  founded  Salt  Lake 
City,  were  as  the  crest  of  that  tidal  wave  of  colonization  which  peopled  these 
Pacific  States  and  Territories.  And  the  colonies  which  this  wonderful  state- 
founding community  has  sent  to  the  West,  since  that  tidal  wave  rose  in  the  exodus 
from  Nauvoo,  will  stand  as  the  most  marked  example  of  organic  colonization 
which  has  occurred  in  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  American  nation.  Other 
States  and  cities,  which  have  been  founded  since  the  first  colonization  of  America 
by  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  have  grown  up  and  increased  in  their  popula- 
tion upon  the  ordinary  laws  of  national  growth,  to  which  has  been  superadded  the 
promiscuous  emigration  of  Europeans  to  this  country;  but  not  even  m the  ex- 
traordinary case  of  the  growth  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  excepting 
that  shown  by  the  Mormon  people,  has  there  been  a spectacle  of  colonization 
proper,  to  mark  the  history  of  America  in  the  present  century.  Thus  considered, 
it  is  a most  unique  fact  of  the  age  that  Salt  Lake  City  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  the  strictest  type.  In  most  of  its  leading  features,  the  founding  and 

growth  of  Utah  resembles  the  founding  of  the  American  nation  by  the  Pilgrim 
colonies,  which  sailed  from  England  and  Holland  to  establish  religious  liberty  on 
a virgin  continent,  driven  by  the  cruel  force  of  persecution,  yet  whose  every 
exile  from  the  dear  mother  land  became  big  with  the  genius  of  colonization, 
until  the  little  companies  of  emigrants  who  left  their  native  shores,  very  much  in 
the  character  of  religious  outlaws,  grew  into  a galaxy  of  States.  Persecution 
undoubtedly  at  the  onset  drove  the  Mormons  hitherward,  as  it  drove  the  Puritans 
to  this  continent — drove  them  in  fact  into  the  very  path  of  their  destiny — but  as 
they  came  westward  from  Ohio,  where  their  Zion  first  rose,  they  so  fast  imbibed 
the  genius  of  colonization,  that  extermination  brought  forth  in  the  mind  of  the 
Mormon  Prophet  the  grand  scheme  to  colonize  the  Pacific  Slope  with  his  people, 
and  with  them  form  in  the  West  the  nucleus  of  a new  galaxy  of  American  States. 
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The  first  recorded  note  of  the  grand  design  of  the  Mormon  Prophet  to  col- 
onize the  Pacific  Slope  with  his  people,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  entry  from 
his  diary : 

“Saturday,  6th  [August,  1842].  Passed  over  the  river  to  Montrose,  Iowa, 
in  company  with  General  Adams,  Colonel  Brewer,  and  others,  and  witnessed  the 
installation  of  the  officers  of  the  Rising  Sun  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons,  at 
Montrose,  by  Gen.  James  Adams,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Illinois.  While  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master  was  engaged  in  giving  the  requisite  instructions  to  the 
Master  elect,  I had  a conversation  with  a number  of  brethren,  in  the  shade  of  the 
building,  on  the  subject  of  our  persecutions  in  Missouri,  and  the  constant  annoy- 
ance which  has  followed  us  since  we  were  driven  from  that  State.  I prophesied 
that  the  Saints  would  continue  to  suffer  much  affliction,  and  would  be  driven  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Many  would  apostatize,  others  would  be  put  to  death  by 
our  persecutors,  or  lose  their  lives  in  consequence  of  exposure  or  disease,  and 
some  would  live  to  go  and  assist  in  making  settlements  and  building  cities,  and 
see  the  Saints  become  a mighty  people  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

A year  and  a half  later  his  design  was  matured,  and  his  people  ready  to 
execute  it.  Here  is  a diary  note  of  that  date  : 

“Tuesday,  Feb.  20th  [1844].  I instructed  the  Twelve  Apostles  to  send  out 
a delegation  and  investigate  the  locations  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  hunt 
out  a good  location  where  we  can  remove  to  after  the  Temple  is  completed,  and 
where  we  can  build  a city  in  a day,  and  have  a government  of  our  own.”  * * 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the  Twelve  met  at  the  Mayor’s  office, 
and,  according  to  the  above  instructions,  appointed  the  following  committee: 
Jonathan  Dunham,  Phineas  H.  Young,  David  D.  Yearsley,  David  Fullmer, 
Alphonso  Young,  James  Emmett,  George  D.  Watt,  Daniel  Spencer.  Subsequent 
action  was  also  taken  on  the  same  subject,  and  volunteers  were  added  to  the 
committee. 

It  was  at  this  date  that  the  Elders  undertook  a political  campaign  through 
the  States  to  nominate  Joseph  Smith  for  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  nation,  but 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  Saints  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  to 
California,  was  the  real  action  contemplated  by  the  Prophet,  and  not  a successful 
campaign  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  event,  however,  did 
afford  a rare  opportunity  for  sending  out  the  Apostles  and  a company  of  the 
ablest  Elders,  to  make  another  missionary  effort  in  the  States  before  the  contem- 
plated exodus. 

A few  days  later  we  find  Joseph  Smith  alluding  to  himself  in  connection 
with  the  presidential  chair,  but  he  at  once  branches  off  to  a subject  which  more 
particularly  attracted  his  thoughts,  namely,  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  United  States.  Said  he: 

“As  to  politics,  I care  but  little  about  the  Presidential  chair.  I would  not 
give  half  as  much  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  as  I would  for 
the  one  I now  hold  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  * * * 

“What  I have  said  in  my  views  in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  is, 
with  some,  unpopular.  The  people  are  opposed  to  it.  Some  of  the  Anti-Mor- 
mons are  good  fellows.  I say  it,  however,  in  anticipation  that  they  will  repent. 
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* * * We  should  grasp  all  the  territory  we  can.  * * The  government 

will  not  receive  any  advice  or  counsel  from  me:  they  are  self-sufficient.  * * 

“ The  South  holds  the  balance  of  power.  By  annexing  Texas  I can  do 
away  with  this  evil.  As  soon  as  Texas  was  annexed  I would  liberate  the  slaves  in 
two  or  three  States,  indemnifying  their  owners,  and  send  the  negroes  to  Texas, 
and  from  Texas  to  Mexico,  where  all  colors  are  alike.  And  if  that  was  not  suffi- 
cient, I would  call  upon  Canada  and  annex  it.” 

Mark  next  his  bold  empire-founding  move,  in  petitioning  Congress  to  raise 
a volunteer  force  of  a hundred  thousand  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
possess  the  Pacific  Coast.  Says  he,  under  date  of  March  30th  : 

“I  had  prepared  a memorial  to  his  Excellency,  John  Tyler,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  embodying  in  it  the  same  sentiments  as  are  in  my  petition  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  dated  March  26th, 
1844,  asking  the  privilege  of  raising  100,000  men  to  extend  protection  to  persons 
wishing  to  settle  Oregon  and  other  portions  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  extend  protection  to  the  people  in  Texas.  * * * 

“Also  signed  an  introductory  letter  for  Elder  Orson  Hyde,  who  is  going  to 
carry  the  memorials  to  Washington.” 

To  found  empire  for  America  was  just  in  the  line  of  his  character.  Destiny 
was  pushing  the  Saints  westward,  and  had  Joseph  Smith  reached  California  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  20,000  pioneers,  backed  by  the  remainder  of  the  100,000  as 
emigrants,  he  would  have  given  quite  a Napoleonic  account  of  himself,  and 
opened  the  war  with  Mexico.  This  was  clearly  his  intention,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  he  did  not  overrate  his  forces. 

And  what  makes  the  Prophet’s  bold  national  design  so  deserving  of  attention 
is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  and  the  British  Government  were 
at  that  moment  in  an  attitude  of  rivalry  for  the  possession  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  that  the  United  States  barely  escaped  being  worsted. 

Thus  prefaced,  let  us  listen  to  the  report  of  Elder  Hyde  to  the  Prophet  from 
the  capital : 

“*  * Judge  Douglas  has  been  quite  ill,  but  is  just  recovered.  He  will 

help  all  he  can;  Mr.  Hardin  likewise.  But  Major  Semple  says  that  he  does  not 
believe  anything  will  be  done  about  Texas  or  Oregon  this  session,  for  it  might 
have  a very  important  effect  upon  the  Presidential  election ; and  politicians  are 
slow  to  move  when  such  doubtful  and  important  matters  are  likely  to  be  affected 
by  it.  * * * 

“ I will  now  give  you  my  opinion  in  relation  to  this  matter.  It  is  made  up 
from  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  a hasty  manner,  nevertheless  I think  time  will 
prove  it  to  be  correct: — That  Congress  will  pass  no  act  in  relation  to  Texas  or 
Oregon  at  present.  She  is  afraid  of  England,  afraid  of  Mexico,  afraid  the  Pres- 
idential election  will  be  twisted  by  it.  The  members  all  appear  like  unskillful 
players  at  checkers — afraid  to  move,  for  they  see  not  which  way  to  move  advan- 
tageously. * * 

“ The  most  of  the  settlers  in  Oregon  and  Texas  are  our  old  enemies,  the 
mobocrats  of  Missouri.  If,  however,  the  settlement  of  Oregon  and  Texas  be 
determined  upon,  the  sooner  the  move  is  made  the  better  ; and  I would  not  advise 
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any  delay  for  the  action  of  our  Government,  for  there  is  such  a jealousy  of  our 
rising  power  that  Government  will  do  nothing  to  favor  us. 

Your  superior  wisdom  must  determine  whether  to  go  to  Oregon,  to  Texas, 
or  to  remain  within  these  United  States  and  send  forth  the  most  efficient  men  to 
build  up  churches,  and  let  them  remain  for  the  time  being;  and  in  the  meantime 
send  some  wise  men  among  the  Indians  and  teach  them  civilization  and  religion,, 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  live  in  peace  with  one  another  and  with  all  men.”  * * 

In  a subsequent  letter  Elder  Hyde  said: 

“ We  have  this  day  [April  26th]  had  a long  conversation  with  Judge  Doug- 
las. He  is  ripe  for  Oregon  and  California.  He  said  he  would  resign  his  seat  in 
Congress  if  he  could  command  the  force  that  Mr.  Smith  could,  and  would  be  on 
the  march  to  that  country  in  a month.  ‘In  five  years,’  said  he,  ‘a  noble  State 
might  be  formed,  and  then  if  they  would  not  receive  us  into  the  Union,  we 
would  have  a government  of  our  own.’  ” 

So  we  see  that  the  American  nation  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  for  the 
Prophet’s  bold  design  of  occupying  the  Pacific  Coast  by  an  irresistible  American 
emigration;  yet  several  years  afterward  Fremont,  with  his  volunteers  in  Califor- 
nia, and  Houston  and  Taylor  by  their  action  in  forcing  the  war  with  Mexico, 
proved  that  a manifest  destiny  was  in  some  such  plan  as  that  proposed;  and  an 
American  emigration  swept  on  like  a tidal  wave.  And  as  it  was,  the  Saints,  per 
ship  Brooklyn , were  the  first  company  of  American  emigrants  to  arrive  in  Cali- 
fornia; while  simultaneous  was  the  exodus  of  the  entire  community  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Perhaps  it  were  well  also  to  note  here  that  this  petition  of  Joseph  Smith,  in 
1844,  was  probably  the  original  basis  of  the  action  of  President  Polk  in  calling  the 
“ Mormon  Battalion,”  and  designing  to  use  the  Saints  for  the  national  conve- 
nience of  possessing  California.  The  whole  of  Polk’s  action  in  the  case,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Kearney  to  “make  a dash  into 
California,  conquer  the  country,  and  set  up  a government  there”  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  show  that  the  Cabinet  were  not  only  familiar  with  the 
Prophet’s  scheme,  but  that  certain  statesmen,  at  this  date,  endorsed  it. 

A passing  review  of  our  national  affairs  of  that  period,  will  connect  here 
most  suggestively  with  the  Mormon  Prophet’s  bold  proposition  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  possess  the  Pacific  Coast  by  a hundred  thousand  Mormon 
colonists. 

From  the  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration  the  United  States  had 
been  striving  to  checkmate  the  European  Powers,  especially  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  Spain,  in  their  schemes  to  occupy  the  Pacific  coast  and 
firmly  establish  thereon  the  dominion  of  Europe.  At  length  the  contest  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  laid  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Mexico  herself 
resigning  to  our  ambitious  mother  country  to  prevent  the  march  of  American 
empire  upon  herself.  The  ships  of  both  nations  were  riding  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  the  admirals  were  watching  for  their  respective  opportunities. 

In  1845  Great  Britain  had  matured  a masterly  scheme  to  forestall  our  govern- 
ment in  the  possession  of  California,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  British  Vice-Consul,  was  the  principal  agent  of  his  government  in 
carrying  out  this  finely  conceived  design.  A declaration  of  the  independence  of 
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California  from  Mexico  was  to  be  made,  to  be  followed  by  a petition  from  a con- 
vention of  Californians,  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  But 
the  most  diplomatic  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  British  government  was  to  emigrate 
ten  thousand  of  its  subjects  to  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  to  own  and  occupy  the 
country.  An  Irish  priest  by  the  name  of  MacNamara  was  chosen  to  fill  this  part 
of  the  scheme,  and  he  went  to  Mexico  in  1845,  on  his  mission  to  arouse  the  holy 
zeal  of  that  republic  against  the  “usurpation  of  the  anti-Catholic  and  irreligious 
nation.”  He  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  or  “ within  a year,  California 
would  become  a part  of  the  American  nation,  be  inundated  by  cruel  invaders, 
and  their  Catholic  institutions  the  prey  of  Methodist  wolves.”  Thus  the  Irish 
priest  worded  his  petition  to  the  Mexican  government,  urging  an  Irish  emigration 
to  that  country  for  colonization  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  Mexican 
government  listened  to  this  petition,  and  everything  moved  on  favorably  to  the 
completion  of  the  diplomatic  scheme,  which  would  have  given  California  into  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  a treaty  to  this  effect  was  actually  signed  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  authorities  of  Mexico  and  her  province  of  California, 
and  then  came  events  of  another  shaping,  culminating  in  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Thus  may  be  seen  from  the  counterpart  records  of  those  times,  that  the  Mor- 
mon Prophet  was  before-hand  with  Great  Britain  in  the  design  of  possessing  t he 
Pacific  Coast  by  colonization,  as  the  record  shows  that  early  in  1844  he  petitioned 
the  United  States  for  the  privilege  of  raising  100,000  men  “to  extend  protection 
to  persons  wishing  to  settle  Oregon  and  other  portions  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  extend  protection  to  the  people  in  Texas,”  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  planning  the  removal  of  his  entire  people  on  to  the  Pacific  slope,  as 
seen  in  his  diary  note  of  February  20th,  1844,  already  presented.  And  it  is  a singu- 
lar fact  in  American  history  that  two  years  later,  and  nearly  simultaneous  with 
the  signing  of  the  contract  between  the  British  Consul  Forbes,  Governor  Pice 
of  California,  and  General  Castro,  President  Polk  and  his  cabinet  were  entertain- 
ing the  policy  of  sending  a battalion  of  one  thousand  Mormon  soldiers  (this  be- 
ing the  original  number)  overland  into  California  fully  equipped  and  armed,  to 
take  possession  of  and  defend  that  country,  while  another  thousand  were  de- 
signed to  be  sent  from  the  Eastern  States  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  for  the  same  service. 
President  Polk,  at  this  later  date,  designed  to  checkmate  the  British  Govern- 
ment, with  its  ten  thousand  Irish  emigrants,  with  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand 
Mormon  Protestants  under  the  American  flag.  Thus  the  true  history  of  those 
times  compared,  shows  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  two  years  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Mormon  Prophet,  the  United  States  Government  was  actually  prepared  to 
accept  his  grand  colonizing  plan  to  take  possession  of  the  Pacific  territory, 
which  he  offered  in  his  memorial  to  President  Tyler  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  bearing  date  March  26th,  1844.  Nothing  seems  more  certain  in 
the  record  than  the  fact  that  had  not  the  assassination  of  the  Mormon  Prophet 
so  soon  followed  his  colonizing  offer  to  the  United  States,  he  had  moved  with  his 
people  to  the  Pacific  Coast  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  the  occupation  of 
Utah.  And  had  he  gone  on  to  California  he  would  have  raised  the  American 
flag  there,  and  struck  the  first  blow  with  his  Legion,  instead  of  Fremont  doing  it 
in  1846  with  his  volunteers. 
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Had  the  Prophet  moved  with  his  people,  either  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or 
California  proper,  it  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  Legion.  Force  of  circum- 
stances, it  seems,  would  have  made  him  thenceforth  a Prophet-General,  while 
the  very  strength  of  his  Napoleonic  character  would  have  shot  him,  like  Jove’s 
thunderbolt,  into  the  action  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOVERNOR  FORD  URGES  THE  MIGRATION  OF  THE  MORMONS  TO  CALIFORNIA, 
COMPACT  OF  THE  REMOVAL.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  THE  EXODUS.  MORMON  LIFE  ON  THE  JOURNEY,  A 
SENSATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

Soon  after  the  assassination  of  the  Prophet  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  Governor 
Ford,  in  a letter  to  President  Young,  under  date  of  April  8th,  1845,  urging  the 
migration  of  the  Mormons  to  California,  said : 

“ If  you  can  get  off  by  yourselves  you  may  enjoy  peace;  but,  surrounded  by 
such  neighbors,  I confess  that  I do  not  see  the  time  when  you  will  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  quiet.  I was  informed  by  General  Joseph  Smith  last  summer  that  he 
contemplated  a removal  west:  and  from  what  I learned  from  him  and  others  at 
that  time,  I think,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  begun  to  move  in  the  matter 
before  this  time.  I would  be  willing  to  exert  all  my  feeble  abilities  and  influence 
to  further  your  views  in  this  respect  if  it  was  the  wish  of  your  people. 

“I  would  suggest  a matter  in  confidence.  California  now  offers  a field  for  the 
prettiest  enterprise  that  has  been  undertaken  in  modern  times.  It  is  but  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  by  none  but  the  Indian  or  imbecile  Mexican  Spaniards.  I have  not 
enquired  enough  to  know  how  strong  it  is  in  men  and  means.  But  this  we  know, 
that  if  conquered  from  Mexico,  that  country  is  so  physically  weak,  and  morally 
distracted,  that  she  could  never  send  a force  there  to  reconquer  it.  Why  should 
it  not  be  a pretty  operation  for  your  people  to  go  out  there,  take  possession  of 
and  conquer  a portion  of  the  vacant  country,  and  establish  an  independent  gov- 
ernment of  your  own,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  nations?  You  would  remain 
there  a long  time  before  you  would  be  disturbed  by  the  proximity  of  other  settle- 
ments. If  you  conclude  to  do  this,  your  design  ought  not  to  be  known,  or 
otherwise  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  your  emigra- 
tion. If  once  you  cross  the  line  of  the  United  States  Territories,  you  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  being  interfered  with.” 

Knowing  the  intentions  of  Joseph  Srfiith  to  remove  the  Mormon  people. 
Senator  Douglas  and  others  had  given  similar  advice  to  him  ; and  the  very  fact 
that  such  men  looked  upon  the  Mormons  as  quite  equal  to  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  nationality,  is  most  convincing  proof  that  not  their  wrong- 
doing, but  their  empire-founding  genius  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  cause  of  the 
“ irrepressible  conflict”  between  them  and  their  opponents. 
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The  advice  of  Governor  Ford,  however,  was  neither  sought  nor  required. 
Brigham  Young,  carrying  out  Joseph  Smith’s  plan,  had  nearly  matured  every 
part  of  the  movement,  shaping  also  the  emigration  from  the  British  Mission ; but 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  California  proper,  was  the  place  chosen  for  his  people’s 
retreat. 

It  was  then  that  the  Mormon  leaders  addressed  the  famous  petition  to  Presi- 
dent Polk  and  the  Governors  of  all  the  States,  excepting  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
changing  simply  the  address  to  each  person.  Here  it  is: 

“ Nauvoo,  April  24th,  1845. 

“His  Excellency  James  K.  Polk, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

“Hon.  Sir:  Suffer  us,  in  behalf  of  a disfranchised  and  long  afflicted  peo- 

ple, to  prefer  a few  suggestions  for  your  serious  consideration,  in  hope  of  a 
friendly  and  unequivocal  response,  at  as  early  a period  as  may  suit  your  con- 
venience, and  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case  seems  to  demand. 

“ It  is  not  our  present  design  to  detail  the  multiplied  and  aggravated  wrongs 
that  we  have  received  in  the  midst  of  a nation  that  gave  us  birth.  Most  of  us 
have  long  been  loyal  citizens  of  some  one  of  these  United  States,  over  which  you 
have  the  honor  to  preside,  while  a few  only  claim  the  privilege  of  peaceable  and 
lawful  emigrants,  designing  to  make  the  Union  our  permanent  residence. 

“ We  say  we  are  a disfranchised  people.  We  are  privately  told  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  State  that  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  for  11s  to  vote  at  the 
polls;  still  we  have  continued  to  maintain  our  right  to  vote,  until  the  blood  of 
our  best  men  has  been  shed,  both  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  with  impunity. 

“You  are  doubtless  somewhat  familiar  with  the  history  of  ourexpubion  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  wherein  scores  of  our  brethren  were  massacred.  Hundreds 
died  through  want  and  sickness,  occasioned  by  their  unparalleled  sufferings. 
Some  millions  worth  of  our  property  was  destroyed,  and  some  fifteen  thousand 
souls  fled  for  their  lives  to  the  then  hospitable  and  peaceful  shores  of  Illinois  ; 
and  that  the  State  of  Illinois  granted  to  us  a liberal  charter,  for  the  term  of  per- 
petual succession,  under  whose  provision  private  rights  have  become  invested,  and 
the  largest  city  in  the  State  has  gro.wn  up,  numbering  about  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

“ But,  sir,  the  startling  attitude  recently  assumed  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  for- 
bids us  to  think  that  her  designs  are  any  less  vindictive  than  those  of  Missouri. 
She  has  already  used  the  military  of  the  Slate,  with  the  executive  at  their  head, 
to  coerce  and  surrender  up  our  best  men  to  unparalleled  murder,  and  that  too 
under  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  protection  and  safety.  As  a salve  for  such  un- 
earthly perfidy  and  guilt,  she  told  us,  through  her  highest  executive  officers,  that 
the  laws  should  be  magnified  and  the  murderers  brought  to  justice  ; but  the  blood 
of  her  innocent  victims  had  not  been  wholly  wiped  from  the  floor  of  the  awful 
arena,  ere  the  Senate  of  that  State  rescued  one  of  the  indicted  actors  in  that 
mournful  tragedy  from  the  sheriff  of  Hancock  County,  and  gave  him  a seat  in 
her  hall  of  legislation  ; and  all  who  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Hancock 
County  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  are  suffered  to  roam  at 

large,  watching  for  further  prey. 
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“To  crown  the  climax  of  those  bloody  deeds,  the  State  has  repealed  those 
chartered  rights,  by  which  we  might  have  lawfully  defended  ourselves  against 
aggressors.  If  we  defend  ourselves  hereafter  against  violence,  whether  it  comes 
under  the  shadow  of  law  or  otherwise  (for  we  have  reason  to  expect  it  in  both 
ways),  we  shall  then  be  charged  with  treason  and  suffer  the  penalty;  and  if  we 
continue  passive  and  non-resistant,  we  must  certainly  expect  to  perish,  for  our 
enemies  have  sworn  it. 

“And  here,  sir,  permit  us  to  state  that  General  Joseph  Smith,  during  his  short 
life,  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  his  country  about  fifty  times,  charged  with  crim- 
inal offences,  but  was  acquitted  every  time  by  his  country;  his  enemies,  or  rather 
his  religious  opponents,  almost  invariably  being  his  judges.  And  we  further  tes- 
tify that,  as  a people,  we  are  law-abiding,  peaceable  and  without  crime;  and  we 
challenge  the  world  to  prove  to  the  contrary ; and  while  other  less  cities  in 
Illinois  have  had  special  courts  instituted  to  try  their  criminals,  we  have  been 
stript  of  every  source  of  arraigning  marauders  and  murderers  who  are  prowling 
around  to  destroy  us,  except  the  common  magistracy. 

“ With  these  facts  before  you,  sir,  will  you  write  to  us  without  delay  as  a 
father  and  friend,  and  advise  us  what  to  do.  We  are  members  of  the  same  great 
confederacy.  Our  fathers,  yea,  some  of  us,  have  fought  and  bled  for  our  country, 
and  we  love  her  Constitution  dearly. 

“In  the  name  of  Israel’s  God,  and  by  virtue  of  multiplied  ties  of  country  and 
kindred,  we  ask  your  friendly  interposition  in  our  favor.  Will  it  be  too  much  for 
us  to  ask  you  to  convene  a special  session  of  Congress,  and  furnish  us  an  asylum, 
where  we  can  enjoy  our  rights  of  conscience  and  religion  unmolested?  Or,  will 
you,  in  a special  message  to  that  body,  when  convened,  recommend  a remon- 
strance against  such  unhallowed  acts  of  oppression  and  expatriation  as  this  people 
have  continued  to  receive  from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois?  Or  will  you 
favor  us  by  your  personal  influence  and  by  your  official  rank?  Or  will  you  ex- 
press your  views  concerning  what  is  called  the  “Great  Western  Measure.”  of 
colonizing  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Oregon,  the  north-western  Territory,  or  some 
location  remote  from  the  States,  where  the  hand  of  oppression  shall  not  crush 
every  noble  principle  and  extinguish  every  patriotic  feeling? 

“And  now,  honored  sir,  having  reached  out  our  imploring  hands  to  you,  with 
deep  solemnity,  we  would  importune  you  as  a father,  a friend,  a patriot  and  the 
head  of  a mighty  nation,  by  the  Constitution  of  American  liberty,  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers  who  have  fought  for  the  independence  of  this  republic,  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  which  has  been  shed  in, our  midst,  by  the  wailings  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  by  our  murdered  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
wives  and  children,  by  the  dread  of  immediate  destruction  from  secret  combina- 
tions now  forming  for  our  overthrow,  and  by  every  endearing  tie  that  binds  man 
to  man  and  renders  life  bearable,  and  that  too,  for  aught  we  know,  for  the  last 
time, — that  you  will  lend  your  immediate  aid  to  quell  the  violence  of  mobocracy, 
and  exert  your  influence  to  establish  us  as  a people  in  our  civil  and  religious 
rights,  where  we  now  are,  or  in  some  part  of  the  United  States,  or  in  some  place 
remote  therefrom,  where  we  may  colonize  in  peace  and  safety  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 
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“We  sincerely  hope  that  your  future  prompt  measures  towards  us  will  be  dic- 
tated by  the  best  feelings  that  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  humanity,  and  the  blessings 
of  a grateful  people,  and  many  ready  to  perish,  shall  come  upon  you. 

“We  are,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 

Brigham  Young,  x 
Willard  Richards, 

Orson  Spencer, 

’ i 

Orson  Pratt,  j-  Committee, 

W.  W.  Phelps, 

A.  W.  Babbitt, 

J.  M.  Bernhisel, 

Ln  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  at  Nauvoo,  Lllinois. 

“P.S. — As  many  of  our  communications,  post-marked  at  Nauvoo,  have  failed 
of  their  destination,  and  the  mails  around  us  have  been  intercepted  by  our 
enemies,  we  shall  send  this  to  some  distant  office  by  the  hand  of  a special  mes- 
senger.” 

The  appeal  itself  is  not  a mere  attempt  at  rhetoric.  The  very  inelegance  of 
multiplied  ties  and  sacred  objects  invoked  and  crowded  upon  each  other,  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  men  in  power,  is  truly  affecting.  There  is  a tragic  burden  in 
the  circumstances  and  urgency  of  the  case.  But  the  prayer  was  unanswered. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  the  leaders,  in  council,  resolved  to  re- 
move their  people  at  once  and  seek  a second  Zion  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  was  too  clear  that  they  could  no  longer  dwell  among  so-called 
civilized  men.  They  knew  that  they  must  soon  seek  refuge  with  the  children  of 
the  forest;  and  as  for  humanity,  they  must  seek  it  in  the  breasts  of  savages,  for 
there  was  scarcely  a smouldering  spark  of  it  left  for  them,  either  in  Missouri  or 
Illinois,  nor  indeed  anywhere  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

They  had  now  no  destiny  but  in  the  West.  If  they  tarried  longer  their 
blood  would  fertilize  the  lands  which  they  had  tilled,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  would  be  ravished  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  homes  which  their  in- 
dustrious hands  had  built.  Their  people  were  by  a thousand  ancestral  links 
joined  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  founded  this  nation,  and  with  the  heroes  who 
won  for  it  independence,  and  it  was  as  the  breaking  of  their  heartstrings  to  rend 
them  from  their  fatherland,  and  send  them  as  exiles  into  the  territory  of  a for- 
eign power.  But  there  was  no  alternative  between  a Mormon  exodus  or  a Mor- 
mon massacre. 

Sorrowfully,  but  resolutely,  the  Saints  prepared  to  leave;  trusting  in  the 
Providence  which  had  thus  far  taken  them  through  their  darkest  days,  and  multi- 
plied upon  their  heads  compensation  for  their  sorrows.  But  the  anti-Mormons 
seemed  eager  for  the  questionable  honor  of  exterminating  them.  In  September 
of  the  year  1845,  delegates  from  nine  counties  met  in  convention,  at  Carthage, 
over  the  Mormon  troubles,  and  sent  four  commissioners:  General  Hardin,  Com- 
mander of  the  State  Militia;  Senator  Douglass;  W.  B.  Warren;  and  J.  A.  Mc- 
Dougal,  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  Mormons  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
commissioners  held  a council  with  the  Twelve  Apostles  at  Nauvoo,  and  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  promptly  agreed  to  remove  their  people  at  once,  a movement,  as  we 
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have  seen,  which  they  had  been  considering  for  several  years.  Now  were  they 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  issue.  The  Mormon  leaders  sought  not  to  evade  it; 
but,  with  their  characteristic  Israelitish  methods,  resolved  to  grapple  with  the 
tremendous  undertaking  ol  the  exodus  of  a people. 

On  that  exodus  hung,  not  only  the  very  destiny  of  the  people,  but  the  peace 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Probably  it  was  a sensible  comprehension  of  this  fact 
that  prompted  General  Hardin  to  ask  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  at  the  council  in 
question,  what  guarantee  they  would  give  that  the  Mormons  would  fulfill  their 
part  of  the  covenant.  To  this  Brigham  Young  replied,  with  a strong  touch  of 
common-sense  severity  : “ You  have  our  all  as  the  guarantee  ; what  more  can  we 

give  beyond  the  guarantee  of  our  names?"  Senator  Douglass  observed,  “Mr. 
Young  is  right.”  But  General  Hardin  knew  that  the  people  of  Illinois,  and 
especially  the  anti-Mormons,  would  look  to  him  more  than  to  Douglass,  who  had 
been  styled  the  Mormon-made  senator;  so  the  commissioners  asked  for  a written 
covenant,  of  a nature  to  relieve  themselves  of  much  of  the  responsibility,  and 
addressed  the  following: 

“ Nauvoo,  Oct.  ist,  1845. 

“ To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Church  at  Nauvoo : 

“Having  had  a free  and  full  conversation  with  you  this  day,  in  reference  to 
your  proposed  removal  from  this  country,  together  with  the  members  of  your 
church,  we  have  to  request  you  to  submit  the  facts  and  intentions  stated  to  us  in 
the  said  conversations  to  writing,  in  order  that  we  may  lay  them  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  people  of  the  State.  We  hope  that  by  so  doing  it  will  have  a tendency 
to  allay  the  excitement  at  present  existing  in  the  public  mind. 

“We  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  Hardin, 

W.  B.  Warren, 

S.  A.  Douglass,' 

J.  A.  McDougal.” 

The  covenant  itself  is  too  precious  to  be  lost  to  history;  here  it  is: 

“Nauvoo,  III..  Oct.  ist,  1845. 

“ To  Gen.  f.  Hardin,  IP.  B.  Warren,  S-  A.  Douglass,  and  J.  A.  McDougal  : 

“ Messrs : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  requesting  us  ‘ to  submit  the 
facts  and  intentions  stated  by  us  in  writing,  in  order  that  you  may  lay  them  be- 
fore the  Governor  and  people  of  the  State,’  we  would  refer  you  to  our  communi- 
cation of  the  24th  ult.  to  the  ‘Quincy  Committee,’  etc.,  a copy  of  which  is 
herewith  enclosed. 

“In  addition  to  this  we  would  say  that  we  had  commenced  making  arrange- 
ments to  remove  from  the  country  previous  to  the  recent  disturbances;  that  we  have 
four  companies,  of  one  hundred  families  each,  and  six  more  companies  now 
organizing,  of  the  same  number  each,  preparatory  to  a removal. 

“That  one  thousand  families,  including  the  Twelve,  the  High  Council,  the 
trustees  and  general  authorities  of  the  Church,  are  fully  determined  to  remove  in 
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the  Spring,  independent  of  the  contingencies  of  selling  our  property;  and  that 
this  company  will  comprise  from  five  to  six  thousand  souls. 

“That  the  Church,  as  a body,  desire  to  remove  with  us,  and  will,  if  sales 
can  be  effected,  so  as  to  raise  the  necessary  means. 

“That  the  organization  of  the  Church  we  represent  is  such  that  there  never 
can  exist  but  one  head  or  presidency  at  any  one  time.  And  all  good  members 
wish  to  be  with  the  organization  : and  all  are  determined  to  remove  to  some  dis- 
tant point  where  we  shall  neither  infringe  nor  be  infringed  upon,  so  soon  as  time 
and  means  will  permit. 

“That  we  have  some  hundreds  of  farms  and  some  two  thousand  houses  for 
sale  in  this  city  and  county,  and  we  request  all  good  citizens  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
posal of  our  property. 

“ That  we  do  not  expect  to  find  purchasers  for  our  Temple  and  other  public 
buildings;  but  we  are  willing  to  rent  them  to  a respectable  community  who  may 
inhabit  the  city. 

“That  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  although  we  may  not  find  pur- 
chasers for  our  property,  we  will  not  sacrifice  it,  nor  give  it  away,  or  suffer  it 
illegally  to  be  wrested  from  us. 

“That  we  do  not  intend  to  sow  any  wheat  this  Fall,  and  should  we  all  sell, 
we  shall  not  put  in  any  more  crops  of  any  description. 

“ That  as  soon  as  practicable,  we  will  appoint  committees  for  this  city,  La 
Harpe,  Macedonia,  Bear  Creek,  and  all  necessary  places  in  the  county,  to  give 
information  to  purchasers. 

“ That  if  these  testimonies  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  people  that  we  are 
in  earnest,  we  will  soon  give  them  a sign  that  cannot  be  mistaken — we  will 

LEAVE  THEM. 

“ In  behalf  of  the  council,  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

Brigham  Young,  President. 
Willard  Richards,  Clerk." 

The  covenant  satisfied  the  commissioners,  and  for  a time  also  satisfied  the 
anti-Mormons. 

But  their  enemies  were  impatient  for  the  Mormons  to  be  gone.  They  would 
not  keep  even  their  own  conditions  of  the  covenant,  much  less  were  they  dis- 
posed to  lend  a helping  hand  to  lighten  the  burden  of  this  thrice-afflicted  people 
in  their  exodus,  that  their  mutual  bond  might  be  fulfilled — a bond  already  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  their  Prophet,  and  of  his  brother  the  Patriarch.  So  the  High 
Council  issued  a circular  to  the  Church,  January  20,  1846,  in  which  they  stated 
the  intention  of  their  community  to  locate  “ in  some  good  valley  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  will  infringe  on  no  one,  and  not 
be  likely  to  be  infringed  upon.’’  “ Here  we  will  make  a resting  place,”  they  said, 
“ until  we  can  determine  a place  for  a permanent  location.  * * * We  also 

further  declare,  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  who  have  concluded  that  our  griev- 
ances have  alienated  us  from  our  country,  that  our  patriotism  has  not  been  over- 
come by  fire,  by  sword,  by  daylight  nor  by  midnight  assassination  which  we  have 
endured,  neither  have  they  alienated  us  from  the  institutions  of  our  country.” 

1 hen  came  the  subject  of  service  on  the  side  of  their  country,  should 
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break  out  between  it  and  a foreign  country,  as  was  indicated  at  that  time  by  our 
growing  difficulties  with  Mexico.  The  anti-Mormons  took  advantage  of  this  war 
prospect,  and  not  satisfied  with  their  act  of  expulsion,  they  raised  the  cry,  “The 
Mormons  intend  to  join  the  enemy  ! ” This  was  as  cruel  as  the  seething  of  the  kid 
in  its  mother’s  milk,  but  the  High  Council  answered  it  with  the  homely  anecdote 
of  the  Quaker’s  characteristic  action  against  the  pirates  in  defence  of  the  ship  on 
which  he  was  a passenger,  when  he  cut  away  the  rope  in  the  hands  of  the 
boarder,  observing  : “ If  thee  wants  that  piece  of  rope  I will  help  thee  to  it.” 

“ The  pirate  fell,”  said  the  circular,  “and  a watery  grave  was  his  resting  place.” 
Their  country  had  been  anything  but  a kind  protecting  parent  to  the  Saints,  but 
at  least,  in  its  hour  of  need,  they  would  do  as  much  as  the  conscientious  Quaker 
did  in  the  defence  of  the  ship.  There  was,  too,  a grim  humor  and  quiet  pathos  in 
the  telling,  that  was  more  touchingly  reproachful  than  would  have  been  a storm 
of  denunciations.  In  the  same  spirit  the  High  Council  climaxed  their  circular 
thus  : 

“ We  agreed  to  leave  the  country  for  the  sake  of  peace,  upon  the  condition 
that  no  more  persecutions  be  instituted  against  us.  In  good  faith  we  have  labored 
to  fulfill  this  agreement.  Governor  Ford  has  also  done  his  duty  to  further  our 
wishes  in  this  respect,  but  there  are  some  who  are  unwilling  that  we  should  have 
an  existence  anywhere ; but  our  destinies  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  so  are 
also  theirs.” 

Early  in  February,  1846,  the  Mormons  began  to  cross  the  Mississippi  in  flat 
b^ats,  old  lighters,  and  a number  of  skiffs,  forming,  says  the  President’s  Journal, 
“quite  a fleet,”  which  was  at  work  night  and  day  under  the  direction  of  the 
police,  commanded  by  their  captain,  Hosea  Stout.  Several  days  later  the  Miss- 
issippi froze  over,  and  the  companies  continued  the  crossing  on  the  ice. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  Brigham  Young,  with  his  family,  accom- 
panied by  Willard  Richards  and  family,  and  George  A.  Smith,  also  crossed  the 
Mississippi  from  Nauvoo,  and  proceeded  to  the  “ Camps  of  Israel,”  as  they  were 
styled  by  the  Saints,  which  waited  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a few  miles  on 
the  way,  for  the  coming  of  their  leaders.  These  were  to  form  the  vanguard  of 
the  migrating  Saints,  who  were  to  follow  from  the  various  States  where  they  were 
located,  or  had  organized  themselves  into  flourishing  branches  and  conferences^ 
and  soon  after  this  period  also  began  to  pour  across  the  Atlantic  that  tide  of  em- 
igration from  Europe  which  has  since  since  swelled  to  the  number  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  souls. 

As  yet  the  “Camps  of  Israel”  were  unorganized,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  President,  on  Sugar  Creek,  which  he  and  his  companions  reached  at  dusk. 
The  next  day  he  was  busy  organizing  the  company,  and  on  the  following,  which 
was  February  17th,  at  9:50  a.  m.,  the  brethren  of  the  camp  had  assembled  near 
the  bridge,  to  receive  their  initiatory  instructions,  and  take  the  word  of  command 
from  their  leader,  who  ended  his  first  day’s  orders  to  the  congregation  with  a real 
touch  of  the  law-giver’s  method.  He  said,  “ We  will  have  no  laws  we  cannot 
keep,  but  we  will  have  order  in  the  camp.  If  any  want  to  live  in  peace  when  we 
have  left  this  place,  they  must  toe  the  mark.”  He  then  called  upon  all  who 
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wanted  to  go  with  the  camp  to  raise  their  right  hands.  “All  hands  flew  up  at 
the  bidding,”  says  the  record. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  the  President  took  several  of  the 
Twelve  with  him  half  a mile  up  a valley  east  of  the  camp  and  held  a council.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Samuel  Brannan,  of  New  York,  with  a copy  of  a curi- 
ous agreement  between  him  and  a Mr.  A.  G.  Benson,  which  had  been  sent  west, 
under  cover,  for  the  authorities  to  sign. 

To  make  clear  to  the  reader  a story,  which  now  belongs  to  our  national  his- 
tory, in  connection  with  the  first  settling  of  California,  it  must  be  observed  that 
Brannan,  once  known  as  one  of  the  millionaires  of  the  Golden  State,  had 
been  the  editor  of  The  Prophet,  published  at  New  York.  He  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  sagacious  men  who  saw  in  Mormonism  the  means  to  their  own  ends. 
At  the  date  of  the  exodus  he  was  in  the  charge  of  a company  of  Saints,  bound 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  ship  Brooklyn.  They  took  all  necessary  outfit  for  the 
first  settlers  of  a new  country,  including  a printing  press,  upon  which  was  after- 
wards struck  off  the  first  regular  newspaper  of  California.  This  company  was, 
also,  the  earliest  company  of  American  emigrants  that  arrived  in  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  really  the  pioneer  emigration  of  American  citizens  to  the  Golden 
State,  for  Fremont’s  volunteers  cannot  be  considered  in  that  character.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  a little  singular  that  the  Mormons  were  not  only  the  pioneers  of  Utah, 
but  also  the  pioneers  of  California,  the  builders  of  the  first  houses,  the  starters  of 
the  first  papers,  and,  what  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  the  men  who  discovered  the  gold,  under  Mr.  Marshal,  the  foreman  of  Sut- 
ter’s mills.  These  facts,  however,  the  people  of  California  seem  somewhat  to 
hide  in  the  histories  of  their  State. 

Relative  to  the  sailing  of  this  company,  Samuel  Brannan  had  written  to  the 
Mormon  authorities.  Ex-Postmaster  Amos  Kendall,  and  the  said  Benson,  who 
seems  to  have  been  Kendall’s  agent,  with  others  of  political  influence,  represented 
to  Brannan  that,  unless  the  leaders  of  the  Church  signed  an  agreement  with  them, 
to  which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  said,  was  a “silent  party,”  the 
government  would  not  permit  the  Mormons  to  proceed  on  their  journey  westward. 
This  agreement  required  the  pioneers  “ to  transfer  to  A.  G.  Benson  & Co.,  and  to 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  the  odd  numbers  of  all  the  lands  and  town  lots  they  may 
acquire  in  the  country  where  they  may  settle.”  In  case  they  refused  to  sign  the 
agreement  the  President,  it  was  said,  would  issue  a proclamation,  setting  forth 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Mormons  to  take  sides  with  either  Mexico  or 
Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  and  order  them  to  be  disarmed  and  dis- 
persed. Both  the  letter  and  contract  are  very  characteristic,  and  the  worldly- 
minded  man’s  poor  imitation  of  the  earnest  religionist  has  probably  often  since 
amused  Mr.  Brannan  himself.  In  his  letter  he  said: 

“ I declare  to  all  that  you  are  not  going  to  California,  but  Oregon,  and  that 
my  information  is  official.  Kendall  has  also  learned  that  we  have  chartered  the 
ship  Brooklyn,  and  that  Mormons  are  going  out  in  her;  and,  it  is  thought,  she 
will  be  searched  for  arms,  and,  if  found,  they  will  be  taken  from  us;  and  if  not, 
an  order  will  be  sent  to  Commodore  Stockton  on  the  Pacific  to  search  our  vessel 
before  we  land.  Kendall  will  be  in  the  city  next  Thursday  again,  and  then  an 
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effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  a reconciliation.  I will  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  result  before  I leave.” 

The  “reconciliation”  between  the  Government  and  the  Mormons,  as  the 
reader  will  duly  appreciate,  was  to  be  effected  by  a division  of  the  spoils  among 
the  political  chiefs,  including,  if  Brannan  and  Kendall  are  to  be  relied  on,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  following  letter  of  fourteen  days  later  date 
is  too  rich  and  graphic  to  be  lost  to  the  public  : 

“New  York,  January  26,  1846. 

“ Dear  Brother  Young: 

“ I haste  to  lay  before  your  honorable  body  the  result  of  my  movements  since  I 
wrote  you  last,  which  was  from  this  city,  stating  some  of  my  discoveries,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contemplated  movements  of  the  General  Government  in  opposition 
to  our  removal. 

“I  had  an  interview  with  Amos  Kendall,  in  company  with  Mr.  Benson, 
which  resulted  in  a compromise,  the  conditions  of  which  you  will  learn  by  read- 
ing the  contract  between  them  and  us,  which  I shall  forward  by  this  mail.  I 
shall  also  leave  a copy  of  the  same  with  Elder  Appleby,  who  was  present  when  it 
was  signed.  Kendall  is  now  our  friend,  and  will  use  his  influence  in  our  behalf, 
in  connection  with  twenty-five  of  the  most  prominent  demagogues  in  the  country. 
You  will  be  permitted  to  pass  out  of  the  States  unmolested.  Their  counsel  is  to 
go  well  armed,  but  keep  them  well  secreted  from  the  rabble. 

“I  shall  select  the  most  suitable  spot  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
location  of  a commercial  city.  When  I sail,  which  will  be  next  Saturday,  at  one 
o’clock,  I shall  hoist  a flag  with  * Oregon’  on  it. 

“ Immediately  on  the  reception  of  this  letter,  you  must  write  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Benson,  and  let  him  know  whether  you  are  willing  to  coincide  with  the  contract 
I have  made  for  our  deliverance.  I am  aware  it  is  a covenant  with  death,  but  we 
know  that  God  is  able  to  break  it,  and  will  do  it.  The  Children  of  Israel,  in 
their  escape  from  Egypt,  had  to  make  covenants  for  their  safety,  and  leave  it  for 
God  to  break  them;  and  the  Prophet  has  said,  ‘As  it  was  then,  so  shall  it  be  in 
the  last  days.’  And  I have  been  led  by  a remarkable  train  of  circumstances  to 
say,  amen;  and  I feel  and  hope  you  will  do  the  same. 

“Mr.  Benson  thinks  the  Twelve  should  leave  and  get  out  of  the  country  first, 
and  avoid  being  arrested,  if  it  is  a possible  thing;  but  if  you  are  arrested,  you 
will  find  a staunch  friend  in  him ; and  you  will  find  friends,  and  that  a host,  to 
deliver  you  from  their  hands.  If  any  of  you  are  arrested,  don’t  be  tried  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains;  in  the  East  you  will  find  friends  that  you  little 
think  of. 

“It  is  the  prayer  of  the  Saints  in  the  East  night  and  day  for  your  safety, 
and  it  is  mine  first  in  the  morning  and  the  last  in  the  evening. 

“ I must  now  bring  my  letter  to  a close.  Mr.  Benson’s  address  is  No.  39 
South  Street;  and  the  sooner  you  can  give  him  answer  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 
He  will  spend  one  month  in  Washington  to  sustain  you,  and  he  will  do  it,  no 
mistake.  But  everything  must  be  kept  silent  as  death  on  our  part,  names  of 
parties  in  particular. 

“I  now  commit  this  sheet  to  the  post,  praying  that  Israel’s  God  may  pre- 
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vent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  You  will  hear  from  me  again 
on  the  day  of  sailing,  if  it  is  the  Lord’s  will,  amen. 

“Your’s  truly,  a friend  and  brother  in  God’s  kingdom. 

S.  Brannan.” 

The  contract  in  question  was  signed  by  Samuel  Brannan  and  A.  G.  Benson, 
and  witnessed  by  W.  I.  Appleby.  To  it  is  this  postscript: 

“ This  is  only  a copy  of  the  original,  which  I have  filled  out.  It  is  no  gam- 
mon, but  will  be  carried  through,  if  you  say,  amen.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Ken- 
dall’s own  hand  ; but  no  person  must  be  known  but  Mr.  Benson.” 

The  following  simple  minute,  in  Brigham  Young’s  private  journal,  is  a fine 
set-off  to  these  documents: 

“Samuel  Brannan  urged  upon  the  council  the  signing  of  the  document. 
The  council  considered  the  subject,  and  concluded  that  as  our  trust  was  in  God, 
and  that,  as  we  looked  to  him  for  protection,  we  would  not  sign  any  such  unjust 
and  oppressive  agreement.  This  was  a plan  of  political  demagogues  to  rob  the 
Latter-day  Saints  of  millions,  and  compel  them  to  submit  to  it  by  threats  of 
Federal  bayonets.” 

No  matter  what  view  the  reader  may  take  of  the  Mormons  and  their  leaders 
relative  to  the  intrinsic  value  to  the  world  of  their  social  and  theological  prob- 
lems, no  intelligent  mind  can  help  being  struck  with  the  towering  superiority  of 
men  trusting  in  their  God,  in  the  supremest  hour  of  trial,  compared  with  the 
foremost  politicians  in  the  country,  including  a President  of  the  United  States, 
as  illustrated  in  the  above  example.  It  is  charitably  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
President  Polk  was  a very  “silent  party”  to  this  scheme,  and  that  his  name  was 
merely  used  to  give  potency  to  the  promise  of  protection,  and  to  the  threat  that 
the  General  Government  would  intercept  the  Mormons  in  their  exodus. 

Little  did  the  political  demagogues  of  the  time,  and  these  land  speculators,  un- 
derstand the  Mormon  people,  and  still  less  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  lead- 
ing them;  nor  did  “Elder  Brannan”  know  them  much  better.  From  the  beginning 
the  Mormons  never  gave  up  an  inch  of  their  chosen  ground,  never,  as  a people, 
consented  to  a compromise,  nor  allowed  themselves  to  be  turned  aside  from  their 
purposes,  nor  wavered  in  their  fidelity  to  their  faith.  They  would  suffer  expul- 
sion, or  make  an  exodus  if  need  be,  yet  ever,  as  in  this  case,  have  they  answered, 
“Our  trust  is  in  God.  We  look  to  Him  for  protection.”  So  far  “Elder 
Brannan”  understood  them;  hence  his  profession  of  faith  that  the  Lord  would 
overrule  and  break  the  “covenant  with  death.”  But  these  men  did  wiser  and 
better.  They  never  made  the  covenant,  but  calmly  defied  the  consequences, 
which  they  knew  too  well  might  soon  follow.  Not  even  as  much  as  to  reply  to 
Messrs.  Benson,  Kendall  & Co.  did  they  descend  from  the  pinnacle  of  their 
integrity. 

But,  be  it  not  for  a moment  thought  that  the  Mormon  leaders  did  not  fully 
comprehend  their  critical  position  in  all  its  aspects.  A homely  anecdote  of  the 
apostle  George  A.  Smith  will  illustrate  those  times.  At  a council  in  Nauvoo,  of 
the  men  who  were  to  act  as  the  captains  of  the  people  in  that  famous  exodus,  one 
after  the  other  brought  up  difficulties  in  their  path  until  the  prospect  was  without 
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one  poor  speck  of  daylight.  The  good  nature  of  “George  A.”  was  provoked  at 
last,  when  he  sprang  up  and  observed  with  his  quaint  humor  that  had  now  a touch 
of  the  grand  in  it,  “ If  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  we  are  a ‘sucked  in’  set  of  fel- 
lows. But  I am  going  to  take  mv  family  and  cross  the  river,  and  the  Lord  will 
open  the  way.”  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  out  on  that  miraculous  journey  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  resolved  to  trust  in  their  God  and  themselves,  quietly  setting  aside 
the  politicians,  Brigham  Young  and  several  of  the  Twelve  left  the  Camp  of  Israel 
for  a few  days,  and  returned  to  bid  farewell  to  their  beloved  Nauvoo,  and  hold  a 
parting  service  in  the  Temple.  This  was  the  last  time  Brigham  Young  ever  saw 
that  sacred  monument  of  the  Mormons’  devotion. 

The  Pioneers  had  now  been  a month  on  Sugar  Creek,  and  during  the  time 
had,  of  course,  consumed  a vast  amount  of  the  provisions;  indeed,  nearly  all, 
which  had  been  gathered  up  for  their  journey.  Their  condition,  however,  was 
not  without  its  compensation  ; for  it  checked  the  movements  of  the  mob,  among 
whom  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  outfit  of  the  Pioneers  was  so  utterly  insuffi- 
cient that,  in  a short  time,  they  would  break  in  pieces  and  scatter.  Moreover,  it 
was  mid-winter.  Up  to  the  date  of  their  starting  from  this  first  camping  ground, 
detachments  continued  to  join  them,  crossing  the  Mississippi,  from  Nauvoo,  on 
the  ice;  but  before  starting  they  addressed  the  following  memorial  : 

“ To  His  Excellency  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Lowa  : 

Honored  Sir : The  time  is  at  hand  in  which  several  thousand  free  citizens 

of  this  great  Republic  are  to  be  driven  from  their  peaceful  homes  and  firesides, 
their  property  and  farms,  and  their  dearest  constitutional  rights,  to  wander  in  the 
barren  plains  and  sterile  mountains  of  western  wilds,  and  linger  out  their  lives  in 
wretched  exile,  far  beyond  the  pale  of  professed  civilization,  or  else  be  extermi- 
nated upon  their  own  lands  by  the  people  and  authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

“As  life  is  sweet,  we  have  chosen  banishment  rather  than  death,  but,  sir,  the 
terms  of  our  banishment  are  so  rigid,  that  we  have  not  sufficient  time  allotted  us 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of 
these  dreary  and  uninhabited  regions.  We  have  not  time  allowed  us  to  dispose 
of  our  property,  dwellings  and  farms,  consequently  many  of  us  will  have  to  leave 
them  unsold,  without  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessary  provisions,  clothing, 
teams,  etc.,  to  sustain  us  but  a short  distance  beyond  the  settlements;  hence  our 
persecutors  have  placed  us  in  very  unpleasant  circumstances. 

“To  stay  is  death  by  ‘ fire  and  sword  ;’  to  go  into  banishment  unprepared 
is  death  by  starvation.  But  yet,  under  these  heartrending  circumstances,  several 
hundred  of  us  have  started  upon  our  dreary  journey,  and  are  now  encamped  in 
Lee  County,  Iowa,  suffering  much  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  Some  of  us 
are  already  without  food,  and  others  have  barely  sufficient  to  last  a few  weeks  : 
hundreds  of  others  must  shortly  follow  us  in  the  same  unhappy  condition, 
therefore  : 

“We,  the  presiding  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  a committee  in  behalf  of  several  thousand  suffering  exiles,  humbly  ask 
Your  Excellency  to  shield  and  protect  11s  in  our  constitutional  rights,  while  we 
are  passing  through  the  Territory  over  which  you  have  jurisdiction.  And,  should 
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any  of  the  exiles  be  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  in  this  Territory  for  a time, 
either  in  settled  or  unsettled  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  crops,  by  renting 
farms  or  upon  public  lands,  or  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  exile 
in  any  lawful  way,  we  humbly  petition  Your  Excellency  to  use  an  influence  and 
power  in  our  behalf,  and  thus  preserve  thousands  of  American  citizens,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  from  intense  sufferings,  starvation  and  death. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.” 

In  the  diary  of  the  President  is  a sort  of  valedictory,  written  before  starting 
on  their  journey  from  Sugar  Creek,  which  concludes  thus:  “ Our  homes,  gar- 

dens, orchards,  farms,  streets,  bridges,  mills,  public  halls,  magnificent  temple, 
and  other  public  improvements  we  leave  as  a monument  of  our  patriotism,  indus- 
try, economy,  uprightness  of  purpose,  and  integrity  of  heart,  and  as  a living 
testimony  of  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  those  who  charge  us  with  disloyalty 
to  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  idleness  and  dishonesty.” 

The  Mormons  were  setting  out  under  their  leaders,  from  the  borders  of  civil- 
ization, with  their  wives  and  their  children,  in  broad  daylight,  before  the  very 
eyes  of  ten  thousand  of  their  enemies,  who  would  have  preferred  their  utter  de- 
struction to  their  “ flight,”  notwithstanding  they  had  enforced  it  by  treaties  out- 
rageous beyond  description,  inasmuch  as  the  exiles  were  nearly  all  American  born, 
many  of  them  tracing  their  ancestors  to  the  very  founders  of  the  nation.  They 
had  to  make  a journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  over  trackless  prairies,  sandy 
deserts  and  rocky  mountains,  through  bands  of  warlike  Indians,  who  had  been 
driven,  exasperated,  towards  the  West;  and  at  last,  to  seek  out  and  build  up  their 
Zion  in  valleys  then  unfruitful,  in  a solitary  region  where  the  foot  of  the  white  man 
had  scarcely  trod.  These,  too,  were  to  be  followed  by  the  aged,  the  halt,  the 
sick  and  the  blind,  the  poor,  who  were  to  be  helped  by  their  little  less  destitute 
brethren,  and  the  delicate  young  mother  with  her  new-born  babe  at  her  breast, 
and  still  worse,  for  they  were  not  only  threatened  with  the  extermination  of  the 
poor  remnant  at  Nauvoo,  but  news  had  arrived  that  the  parent-government  de- 
signed to  pursue  their  pioneers  with  troops,  take  from  them  their  arms,  and  scat- 
ter them,  that  they  might  perish  by  the  way,  and  leave  their  bones  bleaching  in 
the  wilderness. 

Yet  did  Brigham  Young  deal  with  the  exodus  of  the  Mormon  people  as  sim- 
ply in  its  opening  as  he  did  in  his  daily  record  of  it.  So,  indeed,  did  the  entire 
Mormon  community.  They  all  seemed  as  oblivious  of  the  stupendous  meaning 
of  an  exodus,  as  did  the  first  workers  on  railroads  of  the  vast  meaning  to  civiliza- 
tion of  that  wonder  of  the  age.  A people  trusting  in  their  God,  the  Mormons 
were,  in  their  mission,  superior  to  the  greatest  human  trials,  and  in  their  child- 
like faith  equal  to  almost  superhuman  undertakings.  To-day,  however,  with  the 
astonishing  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  on  the  whole 
Pacific  Slope,  since  the  Mormons  pioneered  our  nation  towards  the  setting  sun, 
the  picture  of  a modern  Israel  in  their  exodus  has  almost  faded  from  the  popular 
mind;  but,  in  the  centuries  hence,  when  the  passing  events  of  this  age  shall  have 
each  taken  their  proper  place,  the  historian  will  point  back  to  that  exodus  in  the 
New  World  of  the  West,  as  one  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  the  immortal  exodus 
of  the  children  of  Israel. 
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At  about  noon,  on  the  ist  of  March,  1846,  the  “ Camp  of  Israel”  began  to 
move,  and  at  four  o’clock  nearly  four  hundred  wagons  were  on  the  the  way,  travel- 
ing in  a north-westerly  direction.  At  night,  they  camped  again  on  Sugar  Creek, 
having  advanced  five  miles.  Scraping  away  the  snow,  they  pitched  their  tents 
upon  the  hard  frozen  ground;  and  after  building  large  fires  in  front,  they  made 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  other  people  in  the  world  could  have  cozened  them- 
selves into  a happy  state  of  mind  amid  such  surroundings,  with  such  a past,  fresh 
and  bleeding  in  their  memories,  and  with  such  a prospect  as  was  before  both 
themselves  and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren  left  in  Nauvoo  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  mob.  In  his  diary  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  wrote  that  night,  “ Notwith- 
standing our  sufferings,  hardships  and  privations,  we  are  cheerful,  and  rejoice 
that  we  have  the  privilege  of  passing  through  tribulation  for  the  truth’s  sake.” 

These  Mormon  pilgrims,  who  took  much  consolation  on  their  journey  in 
likening  themselves  to  the  pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  nation,  whose  de- 
scendants many  of  them  actually  were,  that  night  made  their  beds  upon  the 
frozen  earth.  “After  bowing  before  our  great  Creator,”  wrote  Apostle  Pratt, 
“and  offering  up  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  him,  and  imploring  his  protection, 
we  resigned  ourselves  to  the  slumbers  of  the  night.” 

But  the  weather  was  more  moderate  that  night  than  it  had  been  for  several 
weeks  previous.  At  their  first  encampment  the  thermometer,  at  one  time,  fell 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  freezing  over  the  great  Mississippi.  The  survivors  of 
that  journey  will  tell  you  they  never  suffered  so  much  from  the  cold  in  their  lives 
as  they  did  on  Sugar  Creek.  And  what  of  the  Mormon  women  ? Around  them 
circles  an  almost  tragic  romance.  Fancy  may  find  abundant  subject  for  graphic 
story  of  the  devotion,  the  suffering,  the  matchless  heroism  of  the  “'Sisters,”  in 
the  telling  incident  that  nine  children  were  born  to  them  the  first  night  they 
camped  out  on  Sugar  Creek,  February  5th,  1846.  That  day  they  wept  their 
farewells  over  their  beloved  city,  or  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  in  which 
they  had  hoped  to  worship  till  the  end  of  life,  but  which  they  left,  never  to  see 
again;  that  night  suffering  nature  administered  to  them  the  mixed  cup  of 
woman’s  supremest  joy  and  pain. 

But  it  was  not  prayer  alone  that  sustained  these  pilgrims.  The  practical 
philosophy  of  their  great  leader,  daily  and  hourly  applied  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  case,  did  almost  as  much  as  their  own  matchless  faith  to  sustain  them  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  With  that  leader  had  very 
properly  come  to  the  “Camp  of  Israel”  several  of  the  Twelve  and  the  chief 
bishops  of  the  Church,  but  he  also  brought  with  him  a quorum  humble  in  pre- 
tensions, yet  useful  as  high  priests  to  the  Saints  in  those  spirit  saddening  days. 
It  was  Captain  Pitt’s  brass  band.  That  night  the  President  had  the  “brethren 
and  sisters”  out  in  the  dance,  and  the  music  was  as  glad  as  at  a merry-making. 
Several  gentlemen  from  Iowa  gathered  to  witness  the  strange  interesting  scene. 
They  could  scarcely  believe  their  own  senses  when  they  were  told  that  these  were 
the  Mormons  in  their  “flight  from  civilization,”  bound  they  knew  not  whither, 
.except  where  God  should  lead  them  by  the  “hand  of  his  servant.” 

Thus  in  the  song  and  the  dance  the  Saints  praised  the  Lord.  When  the 
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night  was  fine,  and  supper,  which  consisted  of  the  most  primitive  fare,  was  over, 
some  of  the  men  would  clear  away  the  snow,  while  others  bore  large  logs  to  thi 
camp  fires  in  anticipation  of  the  jubilee  of  the  evening.  Soon,  in  a sheltered 
place,  the  blazing  fires  would  roar,  and  fifty  couples,  old  and  young,  would  join, 
in  the  merriest  spirit,  to  the  music  of  the  band  or  the  rival  revelry  of  the  soli- 
tary fiddle.  As  they  journeyed  along,  too,  strangers  constantly  visited  their 
camps,  and  great  was  their  wonderment  to  see  the  order,  unity  and  good  feeling 
that  prevailed  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  By  the  camp  fires  they  would  linger, 
listening  to  the  music  and  song ; and  they  fain  had  taken  part  in  the  merriment 
had  not  those  scenes  been  as  sacred  worship  in  the  exodus  of  a God-fearing  peo- 
ple. To  fully  understand  the  incidents  here  narrated,  the  reader  must  couple  in 
his  mind  the  idea  of  an  exodus  with  the  idea  of  an  Israeli tish  jubilee;  for  it  was 
a jubilee  to  the  Mormons  to  be  delivered  from  their  enemies  at  any  price. 

The  sagacious  reader  will  readily  appreciate  the  wise  method  pursued  by 
Brigham  Young.  Prayers  availed  much.  The  hymn  and  the  prayer  were  never 
forgotten  at  the  close  of  the  dance,  before  they  dispersed,  to  make  their  bed 
within  the  shelter  of  the  wagon,  or  under  it,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  those  bitter 
nights.  But  the  dance  and  the  song  kept  the  Mormon  pilgrims  cheerful  and 
healthy  in  mind,  whereas,  had  a spirit  of  gloomy  fanaticism  been  encouraged, 
such  as  one  might  have  expected,  most  likely  there  would  soon  have  been  murmur- 
ing in  the  congregation  against  their  Moses,  and  the  people  would  have  been 
sighing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  The  patriarchal  care  of  Brigham  Young 
over  the  migrating  thousands  was  also  something  uncommon.  It  was  extended 
to  every  family,  every  soul;  even  the  very  animals  had  the  master  friend  near  to 
ease  and  succor  them.  A thousand  anecdotes  could  be  told  of  that  journey  to 
illustrate  this.  When  traveling,  or  in  camp,  he  was  ever  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  No  poor  horse  or  ox  even  had  a tight  collar  or  a bow  too  small  but 
his  eye  would  see  it.  Many  times  did  he  get  out  of  his  vehicle  and  see  that  some 
suffering  animal  was  relieved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industrious  habits  of  the  Mormons,  and  the 
semi-communistic  character  of  their  camps,  enabled  them  to  accomplish  on  their 
journey  what  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible.  They  were  almost  destitute 
at  the  start,  but  they  created  resources  on  the  way.  Their  pioneers  and  able- 
bodied  men  generally  took  work  on  farms,  split  rails,  cleared  the  timber  for  the 
new  settlers,  fenced  their  lands,  built  barns  and  husked  their  corn.  Each  night 
brought  them  some  employment;  and,  if  they  laid  over  for  a day  or  two  at  their 
encampment,  the  country  around  was  busy  with  their  industry.  They  also 
scattered  for  work,  some  of  them  going  even  into  Missouri  among  their  ancient 
enemies  to  turn  to  the  smiter  the  “other  cheek,”  while  they  were  earning  sup- 
port for  their  families. 

At  one  of  their  first  camping  grounds,  on  a ten-acre  lot  which  the  pioneer 
had  cleared  of  timber,  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  its  owner,  a Dr.  Jewett. 
The  worthy  doctor  was  an  enthusiast  over  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetism,  so 
he  sought  to  convert  the  Mormon  leaders  to  his  views.  Brigham  Young  replied, 
“I  perfectly  understand  it,  Doctor.  We  believe  in  the  Lord’s  magnetizing. 
He  magnetized  Belshazzar  so  that  he  saw  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall.”  The 
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Mormons,  too,  had  seen  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  and  were  hastening  to  the 
mountains. 

The  citizens  of  Farmington  came  over  to  invite  the  Nauvoo  Band,  under 
Captain  Pitt,  to  come  to  their  village  for  a concert.  There  was  some  music  left 
in  the  “brethren.”  They  had  not  forgotten  how  to  sing  the  “ Songs  of  Zion,” 
so  they  made  the  good  folks  of  Farmington  merry,  and  for  a time  forgot  their 
own  sorrows. 

As  soon  as  the  “Camp  of  Israel”  was  fairly  on  the  march,  the  leader,  with  the 
Twelve  and  the  captains,  divided  it  into  companies  of  hundreds,  fifties,  and 
tens  ; and  then  the  companies  took  up  their  line  in  order,  Brigham  Young  direct- 
ing the  whole,  and  bringing  up  the  main  body,  with  the  chief  care  of  the 
families. 

The  weather  was  still  intensely  cold.  The  Pioneers  moved  in  the  face  of  keen- 
edged  northwest  winds  ; they  broke  the  ice  to  give  their  cattle  drink  ; they  made 
their  beds  on  the  soaked  prairie  lands;  heavy  rains  and  snow  by  day,  and  frost  at 
night,  rendered  their  situation  anything  but  pleasant.  The  bark  and  limbs  of 
trees  were  the  principal  food  of  their  animals,  and  after  doubling  their  teams 
all  day,  wading  through  the  deep  mud,  they  would  find  themselves  at  night 
only  a few  miles  on  their  journey.  They  grew  sick  of  this  at  last,  and  for 
three  weeks  rested  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Chariton,  waiting  for  the  freshets  to 
subside. 

These  incidents  of  travel  were  varied  by  an  occasional  birth  in  camp.  There 
was  also  the  death  of  a lamented  lady  early  on  the  journey.  She  was  a gentle, 
intelligent  wife  of  a famous  Mormon  missionary,  Orson  Spencer,  once  a Baptist 
minister  of  excellent  standing.  She  had  requested  the  brethren  to  take  her  with 
them.  She  would  not  be  left  behind.  Life  was  too  far  exhausted  by  the  perse- 
cutions to  survive  the  exodus,  but  she  could  yet  have  the  honor  of  dying  in  that 
immortal  circumstance  of  her  people.  Several  others  of  the  sisters  also  died  at 
the  very  starting.  Ah,  who  shall  fitly  picture  the  lofty  heroism  of  the  Mormon 
women  ! 

It  was  near  the  Chariton  that  the  organization  of  the  “ Camp  of  Israel  ” was 
perfected,  on  the  27th  of  March,  when  Brigham  Young  was  formally  chosen  as 
the  President;  and  captains  of  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens  were  appointed. 

Thus  the  Twelve  became  relieved  of  their  mere  secular  commands,  and  were 
placed  at  the  heads  of  divisions,  in  their  more  apostolic  character,  as  presidents. 

The  provisioning  of  the  camp  was  also  equally  brought  under  organic  man- 
agement. Henry  G.  Sherwood  was  appointed  contracting  commissary  for  the 
first  fiftv ; David  D.  Yearsley  for  the  second  ; W.  H.  Edwards  for  the  third ; 
Peter  Haws  for  the  fourth  ; Samuel  Gulley  for  the  fifth:  Joseph  Warburton  for 
the  sixth.  Henry  G.  Sherwood  ranked  as  acting  commissary-general.  There 
were  also  distributing  commissaries  appointed.  Their  duties,  says  the  President’s 
diary,  “are  to  make  a righteous  distribution  of  grain  and  provisions,  and 
such  articles  as  shall  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  camp,  among  their  respec- 
tive fifties.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “Camp  of  Israel”  now  partook  very  much  of  a 
military  character,  with  all  of  an  army’s  organic  efficiency. 
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Towards  the  end  of  April  the  camp  came  to  a place  the  leaders  named  Gar- 
den Grove.  Here  they  determined  to  form  a small  settlement,  open  farms,  and 
make  a temporary  gathering  place  for  “ the  poor,”  while  the  better  prepared 
were  to  push  on  the  way  and  make  other  settlements. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April  the  bugle  sounded  at  Garden  Grove, 
and  all  the  men  assembled  to  organize  for  labor.  Immediately  hundreds  of  men 
were  at  work  cutting  trees,  splitting  rails,  making  fences,  cutting  logs  for  houses, 
building  bridges,  digging  wells,  making  plows,  and  herding  cattle.  Quite  a num- 
ber were  sent  into  the  Missouri  settlements  to  exchange  horses  for  oxen,  valuable 
feather  beds  and  the  like  for  provisions  and  articles  most  needed  in  the  camp, 
and  the  remainder  engaged  in  plowing  and  planting.  Messengers  were  also  dis- 
patched to  call  in  the  bands  of  pioneers  scattered  over  the  country  seeking  work, 
with  instructions  to  hasten  them  up  to  help  form  the  new  settlements  before  the 
season  had  passed  ; so  that,  in  a scarcely  conceivable  time,  at  Garden  Grove  and 
Mount  Pisgah,  industrious  settlements  sprang  up  almost  as  if  by  magic.  The 
main  body  also  hurried  on  towards  old  Council  Bluffs,  under  the  President  and 
his  chief  men,  to  locate  winter  quarters,  and  to  send  on  a picked  company  of 
pioneers  that  year  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Reaching  the  Missouri  River,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  Pottowatomie  and  Omaha  Indians. 

By  this  time  Apostle  Orson  Hyde  had  arrived  at  headquarters  from  Nauvoo, 
and  Apostle  Woodruff,  home  from  his  mission  to  England,  was  at  Mount  Pisgah. 
To  this  place  an  express  from  the  President  at  Council  Bluffs  came  to  raise  one 
hundred  men  for  the  expedition  to  the  mountains.  Apostle  Woodruff  called  for 
the  mounted  volunteers,  and  sixty  at  once  followed  him  out  into  the  line  ; but 
the  next  day  an  event  occurred  which  caused  the  postponement  of  the  journey  to 
the  mountains  till  the  following  year. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  June  when  the  camp  at  Mount  Pisgah  was  thrown  into 
consternation  by  the  cry,  “ The  United  States  troops  are  upon  us  ! ” But  soon 
afterwards,  Captain  James  Allen  arriving  with  only  three  dragoons,  the  excite- 
ment subsided.  The  High  Council  was  called,  and  Captain  Allen  laid  before  it 
his  business,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following 

* ‘ Circular  to  the  Mormons  : 

I have  come  among  you,  instructed  by  Col.  S.  F.  Kearney,  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  now  commanding  the  Army  of  the  West,  to  visit  the  Mormon  camp,  and 
to  accept  the  service  for  twelve  months  of  four  or  five  companies  of  Mormon 
men  who  may  be  willing  to  serve  their  country  for  that  period  in  our  present  war 
with  Mexico  ; this  force  to  unite  with  the  Army  of  the  West  at  Santa  Fe,  and  be 
marched  thence  to  California,  where  they  will  be  discharged. 

“They  will  receive  pay  and  rations,  and  other  allowances,  such  as  other 
volunteers  or  regular  soldiers  receive,  from  the  day  they  shall  be  mustered  into 
the  service,  and  will  be  entitled  to  all  comforts  and  benefits  of  regular  soldiers  of 
the  army,  and  when  discharged,  as  contemplated,  at  California,  they  will  be 
given  gratis  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  with  which  they  will  be  fully  equipped 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  This  is  offered  to  the  Mormon  people  now.  I nis  year  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a portion  of  their  young  and  intelligent  men  to  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  their  whole  people,  and  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
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States,  and  this  advanced  party  can  thus  pave  the  way  and  look  out  the  land  for 
their  brethren  to  come  after  them. 

“Those  of  the  Mormons  who  are  desirous  of  serving  their  country  on  the 
conditions  here  enumerated,  are  requested  to  meet  me  without  delay  at  their 
principal  camp  at  the  Council  Bluffs,  whither  I am  now  going  to  consult  with 
their  principal  men,  and  to  receive  and  organize  the  force  contemplated  to  be 
raised. 

“ I will  receive  all  healthy,  able-bodied  men  of  from  eighteen  to  forty-five 
years  of  age. 

J.  Allen,  Capt.  ist  Dragoons. 

“ Camp  of  the  Mormons  at  Mount  Pisgah , Ij8  miles  east  of  Council  Bhiffs, 
June  26th,  1846. 

“Note. — I hope  to  complete  the  organization  of  this  battalion  in  six  days 
after  my  reaching  Council  Bluffs,  or  within  nine  days  from  this  time.” 

The  High  Council  of  Mount  Pisgah  treated  the  military  envoy  with  studied 
courtesy,  but  the  matter  was  of  too  great  importance  for  even  an  opinion  to  be 
hazarded  in  the  absence  of  the  master  mind ; so  Captain  Allen  was  furnished 
with  a letter  of  introduction  to  Brigham  Young  and  the  authorities  at  headquar- 
ters, and  a special  messenger  was  dispatched  by  Apostle  Woodruff  to  prepare  the 
President  for  the  business  of  the  government  agent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CALL  FOR  THE  MORMON  BATTALION.  INTERVIEWS  WITH  PRESIDENT 
POLK.  THE  APOSTLES  ENLISTING  SOLDIERS  FROM  THEIR  PEOPLE  FOR 
THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  NATION.  THE  BATTALION  ON  THE  MARCH. 

We  now  come  to  a subject  in  Mormon  history  of  which  two  opposite  views 
have  been  taken,  neither  of  which,  perhaps,  are  unqualifiedly  correct.  It  is  that 
of  the  calling  of  a Mormon  battalion  to  serve  the  nation  in  its  war  with  Mexico, 
as  set  forth  in  the  circular  already  given.  One  view  is  that  the  Government, 
prompted  by  such  men  as  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri,  sought  to  destroy,  or  at 
least  to  cripple  the  Mormons,  by  taking  from  them  five  hundred  of  their  best 
men,  in  an  Indian  country,  and  in  their  exodus;  while  the  other  view  is  that  the 
Government  designed  their  good  and  honor.  The  truth  is  that  a few  honorable 
gentlemen  like  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane  did  so  design  ; but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  great  majority  heartily  wished  for  their  utter  extinction  ; while  Senator 
Douglass  and  many  other  politicians,  seeing  in  this  vast  migration  of  the  Mor- 
mons towards  the  Pacific  the  ready  and  most  efficient  means  to  wrest  California 
from  Mexico,  favored  the  calling  of  the  battalion  for  national  conquest,  without 
caring  what  afterwards  became  of  those  heroic  men  who  left  their  families  and 
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people  in  the  “ wilderness,”  or  whether  those  families  perished  by  the  way  or 
not.  Moreover,  the  Mormon  leaders  are  in  possession  of  what  appears  to  be  very 
positive  evidence  that,  after  President  Polk  issued  the  “call,”  Senator  Thomas 
Benton  obtained  from  him  the  pledge  that,  should  the  Mormons  refuse  to  re- 
spond, United  States  troops  should  pursue,  cut  off  their  route,  and  disperse  them. 
Such  a covenant  was  villainous  beyond  expression  : for,  to  have  dispersed  the  Mor- 
mon pilgrims  at  that  moment  would  have  been  to  have  devoted  a whole  people  to 
the  cruelest  martyrdom. 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  it  shows  that  the  Mormons  were  an  essentially 
loyal  and  patriotic  people ; and,  if  we  take  the  darkest  view,  which  be  it  em- 
phatically affirmed  was  the  one  of  that  hour,  then  does  the  masterly  policy  of 
Brigham  Young,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Mormons,  stand  out  sublime  and  far- 
seeing  beyond  most  of  the  examples  of  history.  The  reader  has  noted  Mr.  Bran- 
nan’s  letter,  received  by  the  leaders  before  starting  on  their  journey ; they  looked 
upon  this  “call”  for,  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand,  of  the  flower  of  their 
camps  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  “threat.”  The  excuse  to  annihilate  them  they 
believed  was  sought;  even  the  General  Government  dared  not  disperse  and  dis- 
arm them  without  an  excuse.  At  the  best  an  extraordinary  test  of  their  loyalty 
was  asked  of  them,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  required  the  thrice 
hardening  of  a Pharaoh’s  heart  to  have  exacted. 

Here  it  will  only  be  just  to  both  sides  to  give  Colonel  Kane’s  statement,  in 
his  historical  discourse  on  the  Mormons,  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  that  gentleman  sustained  in  the  case  very  much  the  character 
of  a special  agent  of  the  Administration  to  the  Mormons.  He  said: 

“At  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  President  considered  it  de- 
sirable to  march  a body  of  reliable  infantry  to  California,  at  as  early  a period  as 
practicable,  and  the  known  hardihood  and  habits  of  discipline  of  the  Mormons 
were  supposed  peculiarly  to  fit  them  for  this  service.  As  California  was  supposed 
also  to  be  their  ultimate  destination,  the  long  march  might  cost  them  less  than 
other  citizens.  They  were  accordingly  invited  to  furnish  a battalion  of  volun- 
teers early  in  the  month  of  July. 

“ The  call  could  hardly  have  been  more  inconveniently  timed.  The  young  and 
those  who  could  best  have  been  spared,  were  then  away  from  the  main  body, 
either  with  pioneer  companies  in  the  van,  or,  their  faith  unannouuced,  seeking 
work  and  food  about  the  north-western  settlements,  to  support  them  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  season  for  commencing  emigration.  The  force  was,  therefore,  to  be 
recruited  from  among  the  fathers  of  families,  and  others,  whose  presence  it  was 
most  desirable  to  retain. 

“There  were  some,  too,  who  could  not  view  the  invitation  without  distrust; 
they  had  twice  been  persuaded  by  Government  authorities  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, to  give  up  their  arms  on  some  special  appeals  to  their  patriotic  confidence, 
and  had  then  been  left  to  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  And  now  they  were 
asked,  tn  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country,  to  surrender  over  five  hundred  of  their 
best  men  for  a war  march  of  thousands  of  miles  to  California,  without  the  hope 
of  return  till  after  the  conquest  of  that  country.  Could  they  view  such  a propo- 
sition with  favor  ? 
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“But  the  feeling  of  country  triumphed;  the  Union  had  never  wronged 
them.  ‘You  shall  have  your  battalion  at  once,  if  it  has  to  be  a class  of  elders,’ 
said  one,  himself  a ruling  elder.  A central  mass-meeting  for  council,  some  har- 
angues at  the  more  remotely  scattered  camps,  an  American  flag  brought  out  from 
the  storehouse  of  things  rescued,  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a tree-mast,  and,  in 
three  days,  the  force  was  reported,  mustered,  organized  and  ready  to  march.” 

The  foregoing  is  a graphic  summary,  but  the  reader  will  ask  for  something 
more  of  detail  of  this  one  of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  Pioneer  history. 

On  the  first  of  July  Captain  Allen  was  in  council  at  the  Bluffs  with  Brigham 
Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  Willard  Richards,  George 
A.  Smith,  John  Taylor,  John  Smith  and  Levi  Richards.  At  head-quarters  they 
had  not  nearly  sufficient  force  to  raise  the  battalion.  Yet  they  lost  not  a moment. 
In  the  character  of  recruiting  sergeants  Brigham,  Heber  and  Willard  at  once  set 
out  for  Mount  Pisgah,  a distance  of  130  miles,  on  the  back  track.  Here  they 
met  Elder  Jesse  C.  Little,  home  from  Washington,  having  had  interviews  with 
President  Polk  and  other  members  of  the  Government.  A condensation  of  Elder 
Little’s  report  will,  at  least,  give  to  the  public  the  original  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  call  of  the  battalion  : 

“ To  President  Brigham  Young  and  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles: 

“ Brethren : In  your  letter  of  appointment  to  me  dated  Temple  of  God, 

Nauvoo,  January  26th,  1846,  you  suggested,  ‘If  our  Government  should  offer 
facilities  for  emigrating  to  the  western  coast,  embrace  those  facilities  if  possible. 
As  a wise  and  faithful  man,  take  every  honorable  advantage  of  the  times  you  can. 
Be  thou  a savior  and  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  let  virtue,  integrity  and  truth 
be  your  motto — salvation  and  glory  the  prize  for  which  you  contend.’  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  instructions,  I felt  an  anxious  desire  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Saints,  and  resolved  upon  visiting  James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  lay  the  situation  of  my  persecuted  brethren  before  him,  and  ask  him, 
as  the  representative  of  our  country,  to  stretch  forth  the  Federal  arm  in  their  be- 
half. Accordingly,  I called  upon  Governor  Steele,  of  New  Hampshire,  with 
whom  I had  been  acquainted  from  my  youth,  and  other  philanthropic  gentlemen 
to  obtain  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  heads  of  the  departments.” 

Governor  Steele  gave  to  Elder  Little  a letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  the  Governor  said  : 

“ Mr.  Little  visits  Washington,  if  I understand  it  correctly,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring,  or  endeavoring  to  procure,  the  freight  of  any  provisions  or  naval 
stores  which  the  Government  may  be  desirous  of  sending  to  Oregon,  or  to  any 
portion  of  the  Pacific.  He  is  thus  desirous  of  obtaining  freight  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  the  expense  of  chartering  vessels  to  convey  him  and  his  followers  to 
California,  where  they  intend  going  and  making  a permanent  settlement  the 
present  summer. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Steele.” 

From  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  Elder  Little  received  a letter  of  introduc- 
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tion  to  the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  writer  said  : 

“This  gentleman  visits  Washington,  with  no  other  object  than  the  laudable 
one  of  desiring  aid  of  Government  for  his  people,  who,  forced  by  persecution  to 
found  a new  commonwealth  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  still  retain  American 
hearts,  and  would  not  willingly  sell  themselves  to  the  foreigner,  or  forget  the  old 
commonwealth  they  leave  behind.” 

Armed  with  these  and  other  letters,  Mr.  Little  started  to  Washington  from 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  enlisted,  for  his  afflicted  people,  the  zealous  friend- 
ship of  the  patriotic  brother  of  the  great  Arctic  explorer ; and,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  capital,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  President  Polk,  through  Ex- 
Postmaster-General  Amos  Kendall.  The  Elder  was  favorably  received  by  Mr. 
Polk,  which  emboldened  him  to  address  a formal  petition  to  the  President,  which 
he  closed  as  follows  : 

“ From  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Mormons  have  already  left  Nauvoo  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  many  others  are  making  ready  to  go  ; some  have  gone  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  I trust,  before  this  time,  have  landed  at  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  We 
have  about  forty  thousand  in  the  British  Isles,  all  determined  to  gather  to  this 
land,  and  thousands  will  sail  this  fall.  There  are  also  many  thousands  scattered 
through  the  States,  besides  the  great  number  in  and  around  Nauvoo,  who  will  go 
to  California  as  soon  as  possible,  but  many  of  them  are  destitute  of  money  to  pay 
their  passage  either  by  sea  or  land. 

“We  are  true-hearted  Americans,  true  to  our  native  country,  true  to  its 
laws,  true  to  its  glorious  institutions;  and  we  have  a desire  to  go  under  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  the  American  Eagle;  we  would  disdain  to  receive  assistance 
from  a foreign  power,  although  it  should  be  proffered,  unless  our  Government 
should  turn  us  off  in  this  great  crisis,  and  compel  us  to  be  foreigners. 

“If  you  will  assist  us  in  this  crisis,  I hereby  pledge  my  honor,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  people,  that  the  whole  body  will  stand  ready  at  your  call,  and  act 
as  one  man  in  the  land  to  which  we  are  going  ; and  should  our  Territory  be  in- 
vaded, we  will  hold  ourselves  ready  to  enter  the  field  of  battle,  and  then,  like  our 
patriotic  fathers,  make  the  battle-field  our  grave,  or  gain  our  liberty.” 

There  were  present  at  the  first  interview  between  the  Mormon  Elder  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Sam.  Houston,  just  from  Texas,  upon  Mex- 
ican affairs,  and  other  distinguished  men.  A singular  circumstance  in  American 
history  is  here  connected  ; for  at  that  important  juncture  in  the  history  of  our 
nation,  as  well  as  the  Mormons,  Washington  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  by 
the  news  that  General  Taylor  had  fought  two  battles  with  the  Mexicans.  This 
important  event  was  directly  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  the  Mormons,  as  much  as 
upon  those  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  news  of  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
war  between  the  two  rival  republics  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Had  Elder 
Little  arrived  in  Washington  six  months  before,  or  six  months  later,  there  would 
have  been  a marked  variation  from  that  which  came  to  pass.  We  know  not  what 
the  exact  difference  would  have  been,  but  it  is  most  certain  that  President  Polk 
would  not  then  have  designed  to  possess  California  by  the  help  of  these  State- 
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founding  Saints,  nor  would  their  shovels  have  turned  up  the  gold  at  Sutter’s 
Mill,  nor  would  General  Stephen  F.  Kearney  have  had  at  his  back  the  Mormon 
Battalion  as  his  chief  force,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  the  land  of  precious 
metals,  and  put  his  rival,  Fremont,  under  arrest. 

The  day  after  his  first  interview  with  President  Polk,  Elder  Little  called 
again  upon  ex-Postmaster-General  Kendall,  who  informed  him  that  the  President 
had  determined  to  take  possession  of  California;  that  he  designed  to  use  the 
Mormons  for  this  purpose,  and  that  they  would  receive  orders  to  push  through 
to  fortify  the  country.  This  induced  the  Elder  to  address  the  petition  already 
quoted. 

The  President  now  laid  the  matter  before  the  Cabinet.  The  plan  offered  to 
his  colleagues  was  for  the  Elder  to  go  direct  to  the  Mormon  camp,  to  raise  from 
among  them  “one  thousand  picked  men,  to  make  a dash  into  California  and  take 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.”  The  Battalion  was  to  be 
officered  by  their  own  men,  excepting  the  commanding  officer,  who  was  to  be 
appointed  by  President  Polk,  and  to  take  cannon  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  One  thousand  more  of  the  Mormons  from  the  East- 
ern States  were  proposed  to  be  sent  by  way  of  Cape  Florn,  in  a U.  S.  transport, 
for  the  same  service.  This  was  the  original  plan  which  President  Polk  laid  before 
his  Cabinet. 

After  this  Elder  Little  had  his  second  interview  with  President  Polk,  who 
told  the  Elder  that  he  “ had  no  prejudices  against  the  Saints,  but  that  he  believed 
them  to  be  good  citizens;  ” that  he  “was  willing  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  his 
power  consistently ; ” that  “ they  should  be  protected  ; ” and  that  he  had  “read 
the  petition  with  interest.”  He  further  emphatically  observed  that  he  had 
“ confidence  in  the  Mormons  as  true  American  citizens,  or  he  would  not  make 
such  propositions  as  those  he  designed.”  This  interview  lasted  three  hours,  so 
filled  was  the  President  with  his  plan  of  possessing  California  by  the  aid  of  the 
Mormons.  But  this  generous  design  was  afterwards  changed  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Senator  Benton. 

Before  his  departure  west,  Elder  Little  had  another  special  interview  with 
the  President,  who  further  said  that  he  had  “received  the  Mormon  suffrages,” 
that  “ they  should  be  remembered  ; ” and  that  he  had  “ instructed  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  out  dispatches  to  Colonel  Kearney,  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  West,  relative  to  the  Mormon  Battalion.” 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  Elder  Little,  in  company  with  Colonel  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  started  for  the  West,  the  Colonel  bearing  special  dispatches  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  General  Kearney,  who  was  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Judge  Kane  jour- 
neyed with  his  son  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 

The  following  is  the  order  under  which  the  Battalion  was  mustered  into 
service  : 

“ Headquarters,  Army  of  the  West, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  June  19,  1846. 

“Sir:  It  is  understood  that  there  is  a large  body  of  Mormons  who  are  de- 

sirous of  emigrating  to  California,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  that  country, 
and  I have  therefore  to  direct  that  you  will  proceed  to  their  camps  and  endeavor 
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to  raise  from  amongst  them  four  or  five  companies  of  volunteers,  to  join 
me  in  my  expedition  to  that  country,  each  company  to  consist  of  any  number 
between  73  and  109  , the  officers  of  each  company  will  be  a captain,  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  second  lieutenant,  who  will  be  elected  by  the  privates,  and  subject 
to  your  approval,  and  the  captains  then  to  appoint  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
also  subject  to  your  approval.  The  companies,  upon  being  thus  organized,  will 
be  mustered  by  you  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  from  that  day  will 
commence  to  receive  the  pay,  rations,  and  other  allowances  given  to  the  other 
infantry  volunteers,  each  according  to  his  rank.  You  will,  upon  mustering  into 
service  the  fourth  company,  be  considered  as  having  the  rank,  pay,  and  emolu- 
ments of  a lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry,  and  are  authorized  to  appoint  an  adju- 
tant, sergeant-major,  and  quartermaster-sergeant  for  the  battalion. 

“The  companies,  after  being  organized,  will  be  marched  to  this  post,  where 
they  will  be  armed  and  prepared  for  the  field,  after  which  they  will,  under  your 
command,  follow  on  my  trail  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Fe,  and  where  you  will 
receive  further  orders  from  me. 

“You  will,  upon  organizing  the  companies,  require  provisions,  wagons, 
horses,  mules,  etc.  You  must  purchase  everything  that  is  necessary,  and  give  the 
necessary  drafts  upon  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments  at  this  post, 
which  drafts  will  be  paid  upon  presentation. 

“You  will  have  the  Mormons  distinctly  to  understand  that  I wish  to  have 
them  as  volunteers  for  twelve  months;  that  they  will  be  marched  to  California, 
receiving  pay  and  allowances  during  the  above  time,  and  at  its  expiration  they 
will  be  discharged,  and  allowed  to  retain,  as  their  private  property,  the  guns  and 
accoutrements  furnished  to  them  at  this  post. 

“ Each  company  will  be  allowed  four  women  as  laundresses,  who  will  travel 
with  the  company,  receiving  rations  and  other  allowances  given  to  the  laun- 
dresses of  our  army. 

“With  the  foregoing  conditions,  which  are  hereby  pledged  to  the  Mormons, 
and  which  will  be  faithfully  kept  by  me  and  other  officers  in  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  I cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will  in  a few  days  be 
able  to  raise  five  hundred  young  and  efficient  men  for  this  expedition. 

“ Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  S.  F.  Kearney,  Col.  of  First  Dragoons. 

Per  Capt.  James  Allen,  First.  Reg.  Dragoons,  Fort  Leavenworth.’’ 

The  following  from  important  documents  sent  from  the  War  Office  a quarter  of 
a century  later,  to  aid  this  author  in  his  investigation  of  the  call  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  is  presented  here  to  perfect  the  view  : 

“Adjutant  General’s  Office. 

“Sir:  I send  herewith  such  papers  as  I have  been  able  to  find  relating  to 

the  way  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  received  into  service  during  the  Mexican  war. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  Townsend,  Adjutant- General." 

“ Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  in  a letter  to  General  Kearney, 
dated  Jure  3,  1846,  states  that  it  is  known  that  a large  body  of  Mormon  emi- 
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grants  are  en  route  to  California,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  that  country,  de- 
sires the  General  to  use  all  proper  means  to  have  a good  understanding  with  them, 
to  the  end  that -the  United  States  may  have  their  co-operation  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  and  holding  the  country;  authorizes  the  General  to  muster  into  service 
such  as  can  be  induced  to  volunteer,  not,  however,  to  a number  exceeding  one- 
third  of  his  entire  force.  Should  they  enter  the  service  they  were  to  be  paid  as 
other  volunteers ; to  be  allowed  to  designate,  as  far  as  it  could  be  properly  done, 
the  persons  to  act  as  officers. 

“This  appears  to  be  the  authority  under  which  General  Kearney  mustered 
the  Mormon  Battalion  into  service. 

“ The  command  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  California,  in  1847,  and  one 
company  was  again  mustered  in  immediately  after  to  serve  for  twelve  months. 
This  company  was  mustered  out  in  1848  at  San  Diego.” 

The  other  document  of  this  Battalion  history,  furnished  by  the  Adjutant- 
General,  is  General  Kearney’s  order  under  which  the  Battalion  was  mustered 
into  service. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  abstract  of  Secretary  Marcy’s  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Kearney,  that  there  exists  in  the  War  Office  to-day  positive  proof  that  the 
United  States  did  design  to  colonize  California  by  the  aid  of  the  Mormons. 
Extraordinary  was  the  wording,  that  the  United  States  Government  “ desires  the 
General  to  use  all  proper  means  to  have  a good  understanding  with  them,  to  the 
end  that  the  United  States  may  have  their  co-operation  in  taking  possession  of  and 
holding  the  country.  ’ ’ 

We  return  to  the  Pioneer  narrative  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Brigham  Young,  while  believing  the  Battalion  call 
to  be  a test  of  loyalty,  hastened  with  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Willard  Richards  to 
Mount  Pisgah,  130  miles,  to  execute  the  “ demand,”  as  they  deemed  it,  for  a 
battalion  of  their  picked  men  to  serve  their  country.  They  immediately  sent 
messengers,  with  official  dispatches  from  their  High  Council  to  Nauvoo,  Garden 
Grove,  and  the  regions  around,  calling  to  headquarters  their  old  men  and  able- 
bodied  boys  to  supply  the  place  of  their  picked  men  going  for  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Returning  to  Council  Bluffs,  the  Twelve  gathered  the  “ Camp  of  Israel”  to 
enrol  the  companies  of  volunteers.  While  Major  Hunt,  of  the  volunteers,  was 
calling  out  the  first  company,  Brigham  Young  conversed  with  Colonel  Kane  in 
Woodruff’s  carriage  about  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  told  him  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Mormons  would  “have  to  save  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  it  would  crumble  to  atoms.” 

Forty  minutes  after  twelve  of  the  same  day,  July  15,  the  Elders  and  the 
people  assembled  in  the  Bowery.  President  Young  then  delivered  to  the  congre- 
gation a simple  but  earnest  speech,  in  which  he  told  the  brethren,  with  a touch 
of  subdued  pathos,  “not  to  mention  families  to-day;”  that  they  had  “not  time 
to  reason  now.”  “We  want,”  he  said,  “ to  conform  to  the  requisition  made 
upon  us,  and  we  will  do  nothing  else  until  we  accomplish  this  thing.  If  we  want 
the  privilege  of  going  where  we  can  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
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our  consciences,  we  must  raise  the  Battalion.  I say,  it  is  right;  and  who  cares 
for  sacrificing  our  comfort  for  a few  years?  ” 

Nobly  did  the  Mormons  respond  to  this  call  of  their  country.  The  Apostles 
acted  as  recruiting  sergeants;  nor  did  they  wait  for  their  reinforcements,  but 
moved  as  though  they  intended  to  apply  their  leader’s  closing  sentence  literally; 
he  said  : “After  we  get  through  talking,  we  will  call  out  the  companies  ; and  if 

there  are  not  young  men  enough  we  will  take  the  old  men,  and  if  they  are  not 
enough  we  will  take  the  women.  I want  to  say  to  every  man,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  framed  by  our  fathers,  was  dictated,  was  revealed,  was 
put  into  their  hearts  by  the  Almighty,  who  sits  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavens;  although  unknown  to  them  it  was  dictated  by  the  revelations  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I tell  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  as  good  as  ever  I could 
ask  for.  I say  unto  you.  magnify  the  laws.  There  is  no  law  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  Constitution,  but  I am  ready  to  make  honorable.” 

“There  was  no  sentimental  affectation  at  their  leave-taking,”  said  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  in  relating  the  story  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  “ The  af- 
ternoon before  their  march  was  devoted  to  a farewell  ball ; and  a more  merry 
rout  I have  never  seen,  though  the  company  went  without  refreshments,  and  their 
ball  was  of  the  most  primitive.  It  was  the  custom,  whenever  the  larger  camps 
rested  for  a few  days  together,  to  make  great  arbors,  or  boweries,  as  they  called 
them,  of  poles,  and  brush,  and  wattling,  as  places  of  shelter  for  their  meetings 
of  devotion  or  conference.  In  one  of  these,  where  the  ground  had  been  trodden 
firm  and  hard  by  the  worshippers,  of  the  popular  Father  Taylor’s  precinct,  was 
gathered  now  the  mirth  and  beauty  of  the  Mormon  Israel. 

“ If  anything  told  that  the  Mormons  had  been  bred  to  other  lives,  it  was  the 
appearance  of  the  women  as  they  assembled  here.  Before  their  flight  they  had 
sold  their  watches  and  trinkets  as  the  most  available  recourse  for  raising  ready 
money ; and  hence  like  their  partners,  who  wore  waistcoats  cut  with  useless 
watch  pockets,  they,  although  their  ears  were  pierced  and  bore  the  marks  of  re- 
jected pendants,  were  without  earrings,  chains  or  broaches.  Except  such  orna- 
ments, however,  they  lacked  nothing  most  becoming  the  attire  of  decorous 
maidens.  The  neatly- darned  white  stockings,  and  clean  white  petticoat,  the 
clear-starched  collar  and  chemisette,  the  something  faded,  only  because  too-well 
washed  lawn  or  gingham  gown,  that  fitted  modishly  to  the  waist  of  its  pretty 
wearer — these,  if  any  of  them  spoke  of  poverty,  spoke  of  a poverty  that  had 
known  better  days. 

“'With  the  rest  attended  the  elders  of  the  Church  within  call,  including 
nearly  all  the  chiefs  of  the  High  Council,  with  their  wives  and  children.  They, 
the  bravest  and  most  trouble-worn,  seemed  the  most  anxious  of  any  to  throw  off 
the  burden  of  heavy  thoughts.  Their  leading  off  the  dance  in  a double  cotillion 
was  the  signal  which  bade  the  festivity  to  commence.  To  the  canto  of  debonnair 
violins,  the  cheer  of  horns,  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells,  and  the  jovial  snoring  of 
the  tambourines,  they  did  dance ! None  of  your  minuets  or  other  mortuary  pos- 
sessions of  gentles  in  etiquette,  tight  shoes  and  pinching  gloves,  but  the  spirited 
and  scientific  displays  of  our  venerated  and  merry  grandparents,  who  were  not 
above  following  the  fiddle  to  the  lively  fox-chase,  French  fours,  Copenhagen  jigs, 
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Virginia  reels,  and  the  like  forgotten  figures,  executed  with  the  spirit  of  people 
too  happy  to  be  slow,  or  bashful,  or  constrained.  Light  hearts,  lithe  figures,  and 
light  feet  had  it  their  own  way  from  an  early  hour  till  after  the  sun  had  dipped 
behind  the  sharp  sky-line  of  the  Omaha  hills.  Silence  was  then  called,  and  a 
well-cultivated  mezzo-soprano  voice,  belonging  to  a young  lady  with  fair  face  and 
dark  eyes,  gave  with  quartette  acccompaniment,  a little  song,  the  notes  of  which 
I have  been  unsuccessful  in  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  since — a version  of  the  text 
touching  to  all  earthly  wanderers  : 

“ By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept ; 

We  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

“There  was  danger  of  some  expression  of  feeling  when  the  song  was  over, 
for  it  had  begun  to  draw  tears,  but,  breaking  the  quiet  with  his  hard  voice,  an 
elder  asked  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  all  who,  with  purity  of  heart  and  brother- 
hood of  spirit,  had  mingled  in  that  society,  and  then  all  dispersed,  hastening  to 
cover  from  the  falling  dews.’’ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MORMONS  SETTLE  ON  INDIAN  LANDS.  A GRAND  COUNCIL  HELD  BE- 
TWEEN THE  ELDERS  AND  INDIAN  CHIEFS.  A COVENANT  IS  MADE 
BETWEEN  THEM,  AND  LAND  GRANTED  BY  THE  INDIANS  TO  THEIR  MOR- 
MON BROTHERS.  CHARACTERISTIC  SPEECHES  OF  FAMOUS  INDIAN 
CHIEFS.  WINTER  QUARTERS  ORGANIZED.  THE  JOURNEY  OF  THE  PION- 
EERS TO  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Battalion,  the  flower  of  their  strength,  vanished  all 
expectation  of  going  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  year,  and  the  elders  immediately 
set  to  work  to  locate  and  build  their  winter  quarters.  Ever  exact  to  the  organic 
genius  of  their  community,  their  first  business  was  to  organize  the  High  Council 
of  a “Traveling  Stake  of  Zion.”  This  was  done  at  Council  Bluffs,  July  21st, 
with  Father  Morley  at  the  head  of  an  incorporated  council  of  twelve  high 
priests. 

The  Indians  welcomed  their  “ Mormon  brothers”  with  a touch  of  dramatic 
pathos.  “They  would  have  been  pleased,”  said  Colonel  Kane,  “with  any 
whites  who  would  not  cheat  them,  nor  sell  them  whiskey,  nor  whip  them  for 
their  poor  gipsy  habits,  nor  bear  themselves  indecently  toward  their  women, 
many  of  whom  among  the  Pottowatomies,  especially  those  of  nearly  unmixed 
French  descent,  are  singularly  comely,  and  some  of  them  educated.  But  all 
Indians  have  something  like  a sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  insane,  and  admire 
those  who  sacrifice,  without  apparent  motive,  their  worldly  welfare  to  the  triumph 
of  an  idea.  They  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  call  a great  vow,  and 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  right-minded  to  lighten  the  votary’s  penance  under  it. 
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To  this  feeling  they  united  the  sympathy  of  fellow  sufferers  for  those  who  could 
talk  to  them  of  their  own  Illinois,  and  tell  the  story  how  from  it  they  also  had 
been  ruthlessly  expelled. 

“Their  hospitality  was  sincere,  almost  delicate.  Fanny  Le  Clerc,  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  great  brave,  Pied  Riche,  interpreter  of  the  nation,  would 
have  the  pale  face,  Miss  Divine,  learn  duets  with  her  to  the  guitar;  and  the 
daughter  of  substantial  Joseph  La  Framboise,  the  interpreter  of  the  United 
States  (she  died  of  the  fever  that  summer)  welcomed  all  the  nicest  young  Mor- 
mon Kitties  and  Lizzies  and  Jennies  and  Susans,  to  a coffee  feast  at  her  father’s 
house,  which  was  probably  the  best  cabin  in  the  river  village.  They  made  the 
Mormons  at  home  there  and  elsewhere1  Upon  all  they  formally  gave  them  leave 
to  tarry  just  so  long  as  it  suited  their  own  good  pleasure. 

“/The  affair,  of  course,  furnished  material  for  a solemn  council.  Under  the 
auspices  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  their  chiefs  were  summoned,  in  the 
form  befitting  great  occasions,  to  meet  in  the  dirty  yard  of  one  Mr.  P.  A.  Sarpy’s 
log  trading  house,  at  their  village ; they  came  in  grand  toilet,  moving  in  their 
fantastic  attire  with  so  much  aplomb  and  genteel  measure,  that  the  stranger  found 
it  difficult  not  to  believe  them  high-born  gentlemen  attending  a costumed  ball. 

When  the  red  men  had  indulged  to  satiety  in  tobacco  smoke  from  their 
peace  pipes,  and  in  what  they  love  still  better,  their  peculiar  metaphoric  rodo- 
montade, which,  beginning  with  celestial  bodies,  and  coursing  downwards  over 
the  grandest  sublunary  objects,  always  managed  to  alight  at  last  on  their  great 
Father  Polk,  and  the  tenderness  of  him  for  his  affectionate  colored  children;,  all 
the  solemn  funny  fellows  present,  who  played  the  part  of  chiefs,  signed  formal 
articles  of  convention  with  their  unpronounceable  names. 

“The  renowned  chief,  Pied  Riche  (he  was  surnamed  Le  Clerc  on  account 
of  his  remarkable  scholarship)  then  rose  and  said  : 

“ ‘ My  Mormon  Brethren:  The  Pottowatomie  came  sad  and  tired  into  this 

unhealthy  Missouri  bottom,  not  many  years  back,  when  he  was  taken  from  his 
beautiful  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  had  abundant  game  and  timber, 
and  clear  water  everywhere.  Now  you  are  driven  away  the  same  from  your 
lodges  and  your  lands  there,  and  the  graves  of  your  people.  So  we  have  both 
suffered.  We  must  keep  one  another  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  keep  us  both. 
You  are  now  free  to  cut  and  use  all  the  wood  you  may  wish.  You  can  make  your 
improvements  and  live  on  any  part  of  our  actual  land  not  occupied  by  us.  Be- 
cause one  suffers  and  does  not  deserve  it,  it  is  no  reason  he  should  suffer  always- 
I say,  we  may  live  to  see  all  right  yet.  However,  if  we  do  not,  our  children  will. 
Bon  jour ! ’ ” 

And  thus  ended  the  pageant.  But  the  Mormons  had  most  to  do  with  the 
Omaha  Indians,  for  they  located  their  camps  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Winter  Quarters  proper  was  on  the  west  side,  five  miles  above 
the  Omaha  of  to-day.  There,  on  a pretty  plateau,  overlooking  the  river,  they  built, 
in  a few  months,  over  seven  hundred  houses,  neatly  laid  out  with  highways  .and 
by-ways,  and  fortified  with  breastwork,  stockade,  and  block-houses.  It  had,  too, 
its  place  of  worship,  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation;’’  for  in  everythig  they 
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did  they  kept  up  the  character  of  the  modern  Israel,  The  industrial  character 
of  the  people  also  typed  itself  on  their  city  in  the  wilderness,  which  sprang  up  as 
by  magic,  for  it. could  boast  of  large  workshops,  and  mills  and  factories  provided 
with  water  power.  They  styled  it  a ‘‘Stake  of  Zion.”  It  was  the  principal 
stake,  too  ; several  others,  such  as  Garden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah  having  al- 
ready been  established  on  the  route. 

The  settlement  of  headquarters  brought  the  Mormons  into  peculiar  relation- 
ship with  the  Omahas.  A grand  council  was  also  held  between  their  chiefs  and  the 
Elders.  Big  Elk  made  a characteristic  speech  for  the  occasion,  yet  not  so 
distinguished  in  its  Indian  eloquence  as  that  of  Le  Clerc.  Big  Elk  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Young: 

“ My  son,  thou  hast  spoken  well.  I have  all  thou  hast  said  in  my  heart.  I 
have  much  I want  to  say.  We  are  poor.  When  we  go  to  hunt  game  in  one 
place,  we  meet  an  enemy,  and  so  in  another  place  our  enemies  kill  us.  We  do 
not  kill  them.  I hope  we  will  be  friends.  You  may  stay  on  these  lands  two 
years  or  more.  Our  young  men  may  watch  your  cattle.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  trade  with  us.  We  will  warn  you  of  danger  from  other  Indians.” 

The  council  closed  with  an  excellent  feeling ; the  pauper  Omahas  were 
treated  to  a feast,  very  gracious  even  to  the  princely  appetite  of  Big  Elk  ; and 
then  they  returned  to  their  wigwams,  satisfied  for  the  time  with  the  dispensation 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  had  sent  their  “ Mormon  brethren  ” into  their  country 
to  care  for  and  protect  them  from  their  enemies — the  warlike  Sioux. 

The  Omahas  were  ready  to  solicit  as  a favor  the  residence  of  white  protec- 
tors among  them.  The  Mormons  harvested  and  stored  away  for  them  their 
crops  of  maize ; with  all  their  own  poverty  they  spared  them  food  enough  be- 
sides, from  time  to  time,  to  save  them  from  absolutely  starving;  and  their  en- 
trenched camp  to  the  north  of  the  Omaha  villages,  served  as  a sort  of  a break- 
water between  them  and  the  destroying  rush  of  the  Sioux. 

But  the  Mormons  were  as  careful  in  their  settlement  on  the  Indian  lands  as 
they  had  been  in  the  Battalion  case,  to  make  their  conduct  irreproachable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  General  Government,  and  to  do  nothing,  even  in  their  direst  necessi- 
ties, that  would  not  force  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  They  were,  therefore, 
particular  in  obtaining  covenants  from  the  Indians  and  forwarding  them  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  the  covenant  of  the  Omahas: 

“ West  Side  of  the  Missouri  River, 

Near  Council  Bluffs,  August  31,  1846. 

“ We,  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  braves,  representatives  of  the  Omaha 
nation  of  Indians,  do  hereby  grant  to  the  Mormon  people  the  privilege  of  tarry- 
ing upon  our  lands  for  two  years  or  more,  or  as  long  as  may  suit  their  conven- 
ience for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  to  prosecute  their 
journey  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  provided  that  our  great  father,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  shall  not  counsel  us  to  the  contrary. 

And  we  also  do  grant  unto  them  the  privilege  of  using  all  the  wood  and 
timber  they  shall  require. 
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And  furthermore  agree  that  we  will  not  molest  or  take  from  them  their  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  or  any  other  property. 

Big  Elk,  his  x mark. 

Standing  Elk,  his  x mark, 
Little  Chief,  his  x mark.” 

On  this  matter  Brigham  Young  wrote  to  the  President  in  behalf  of  his 
people  : 

Near  Council  Bluffs,  Butler’s  Park, 

Omaha  Nation,  Sept.  7,  1846. 

“Sir:  Since  our  communication  of  the  9th  ult.  to  Your  Excellency,  the 

Omaha  Indians  have  returned  from  their  Summer  hunt,  and  we  have  had  an  in- 
terview in  general  council  with  their  chiefs  and  braves,  who  expressed  a willing- 
ness that  we  should  tarry  on  their  lands,  and  use  what  wood  and  timber  would  be 
necessary  for  our  convenience,  while  we  were  preparing  to  prosecute  our  journey, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a duplicate  of  theirs  to  us  of  the  21st  of  August,  which  will 
be  presented  by  Col.  Kane. 

“In  council  they  were  much  more  specific  than  in  their  writings,  and  Big 
Elk,  in  behalf  of  his  nation  requested  us  to  lend  them  teams  to  draw  their  corn 
at  harvest,  and  help  keep  it  after  it  was  deposited,  to  assist  them  in  building 
houses,  making  fields,  doing  some  blacksmithing,  etc.,  and  to  teach  some  of  their 
young  men  to  do  the  same,  and  also  keep  some  goods,  and  trade  with  them  while 
we  tarried  among  them. 

We  responded  to  all  their  wishes  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  manifested 
by  them,  and  told  them  we  would  do  them  all  the  good  we  could,  with  the  same 
proviso  they  made — if  the  President  is  willing;  and  this  is  why  we  write. 

H itherto  we  have  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse  except  in  councils,  as  re- 
ferred to,  and  giving  them  a few  beeves  when  hungry,  but  we  have  the  means  of 
doing  them  a favor  by  instructing  them  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts,  if  it 
is  desirable. 

Jt  might  subject  us  to  some  inconvenience  in  our  impoverished  situation,  to 
procure  goods  for  their  accommodation,  and  yet,  if  we  can  do  it,  we  might  re- 
ceive in  return  as  many  skins  and  furs  as  would  prove  a valuable  tempo- 
rary substitute  for  worn-out  clothing  and  tents  in  our  camp,  which  would  be  no 
small  blessing. 

“A  small  division  of  our  camp  is  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of 
this,  on  the  rush  bottoms,  among  the  Puncaws,  where  similar  feelings  are  mani- 
fested towards  our  people. 

“ Should  Your  Excellency  consider  the  requests  of  the  Indians  for  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  reasonable,  and  signifying  the  same  to  us,  we  will  give  them  all  the 
information  in  mechanism  and  farming  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  which 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  assistance  of  their  men  to  help  11s 
herd  and  labor,  which  we  have  much  needed  since  the  organization  of  the 
Battalion. 

“A  license,  giving  us  permission  to  trade  with  the  Indians  while  we  are  tar- 
rying on  or  passing  through  their  lands,  made  out  in  the  name  of  Newel  K. 
Whitney,  our  agent  in  camp,  would  be  a favor  to  our  people  and  our  red  neigh- 
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bors.  All  of  which  is  submitted  to  Your  Excellency’s  consideration  and  the 
confidence  of  Colonel  Kane. 

“Done  in  behalf  of  the  council  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  at  the  time  and  place  before  mentioned,  and  Camp  of  Israel. 

Most  respectfully, 

Brigham  Young,  President, 
Will\rd  Richards,  Clerk." 

“ To  James  K.  Polk,  President  U.  S." 

Out  of  an  absolute  destitution,  and  in  spite  of  their  expulsion,  the  Mormons 
had  flourished  and  increased  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1846,  Winter  Quarters  had  grown  into  twenty-two  wards,  with  a bishop 
over  each. 

As  the  spring  opened,  they  began  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  moun- 
tains, which  at  that  day  was  almost  appalling  to  the  imagination.  They  had  still 
over  a thousand  miles  to  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  and  so  little  was  known 
of  the  country  any  more  than  its  name  implied — the  Great  American  Desert — 
that  the  Mormons  could  not  look  forward  to  much  of  a land  of  promise  to  repay 
them  for  all  the  past.  Yet  sang  their  poet,  Eliza  R.  Snow,  who  has  ever  on  their 
great  occasions  fired  them  with  her  Hebraic  inspiration  : 

“The  time  of  winter  now  is  o'er, 

There’s  verdure  on  the  plain ; 

We  leave  our  shelt'ring  roofs  once  more, 

And  to  our  tents  again. 

Chorus  : — O Camp  of  Israel,  onward  move, 

O,  Jacob,  rise  and  sing  ; 

Ye  Saints  the  world's  salvation  prove, 

All  hail  to  Zion's  King ! " 

The  pioneer  song  (as  it  was  called)  was,  like  their  journey,  quite  lengthy. 
But  the  pioneers  sang  it  with  a will.  It  told  them  of  their  past;  told  them  in 
exultation,  that  they  were  leaving  the  “ mobbing  Gentile  race,  who  thirsted  for 
their  blood,  to  rest  in  Jacob’s  hiding  place,’’ and  it  told  of  the  future,  in  pro- 
phetic strains. 

The  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  Camp  of  Israel  in  its  journey- 
ings  to  the  West,  was  published  from  head-quarters,  on  the  14th  of  January. 

1847.  As  it  is  the  first  written  revelation  ever  sent  out  to  the  Church  by  President 
Young,  the  following  passages  from  it  will  be  read  with  interest  : 

“Let  all  the  people  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lattter-dav  Saints  and 
those  who  journey  with  them,  be  organized  into  companies,  with  a covenant  and 
promise  to  keep  all  the  commandments  and  statutes  of  the  Lord  our  God.  Let 
the  companies  be  organized  with  captains  of  hundreds,  and  captains  of  fifties, 
and  captains  of  tens,  with  a president  and  councilor  at  their  head,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  and  this  shall  be  our  covenant,  that  we  will  walk 
in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord. 

“ Let  each  company  provide  itself  with  all  the  teams,  wagons,  provisions 
and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  journey  that  they  can.  When  the  companies  are 
organized,  let  them  go  to  with  all  their  might,  to  prepare  for  those  who  are  to 
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tarry.  Let  each  company,  with  their  captains  and  presidents,  decide  how  many 
can  go  next  spring ; then  choose  out  a sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  and  ex- 
pert men  to  take  teams,  seed,  and  farming  utensils  to  go  as  pioneers  to  prepare 
for  putting  in  the  spring  crops.  Let  each  company  bear  an  equal  proportion, 
according  to  the  dividend  of  their  property,  in  taking  the  poor,  the  widows,  and 
the  fatherless,  and  the  families  of  those  who  have  gone  with  the  army,  that  the 
cries  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  come  not  up  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
against  his  people. 

“ Let  each  company  prepare  houses,  and  fields  for  raising  corn  for  those  who 
are  to  remain  behind  this  season  ; and  this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  this 
people.” 

“Let  every  man  use  all  his  influence  and  property  to  remove  this  people  to 
the  place  where  the  Lord  shall  locate  a Stake  of  Zion;  and  if  ye  do  this  with  a 
pure  heart,  with  all  faithfulness,  ye  shall  be  blessed  in  your  flocks,  and  in  your 
herds,  and  in  your  fields,  and  in  your  houses,  and  in  your  families.”  * * 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1847,  t'ie  day  after  the  general  conference,  the  pion- 
eers started  from  Winter  Quarters, 

As  soon  as  they  got  fairly  on  the  journey,  they  were  organized  as  a military 
body,  into  companies  of  hundreds,  fifties  and  tens.  The  following  order  of  the 
officers  will  illustrate : 

Brigham  Young,  Lieutenant-General;  Stephen  Markham,  Colonel;  John 
Pack,  1st  Major;  Shadrach  Roundy,  2d  Major;  Captains  of  hundreds,  Stephen 
Markham  and  A.  P.  Rockwood. 

Captain  of  Company  1,  Wilford  Woodruff;  Company  2,  Ezra  T.  Benson  ; 
Company  3,  Phineas  H.  Young;  Company  4,  Luke  Johnson;  Company  5, 
Stephen  H.  Goddard;  Company  6,  Charles  Shumway;  Company  7,  James  Case: 
Company  8,  Seth  Taft;  Company  9,  Howard  Egan  ; Company  10,  Appleton  M. 
Harmon;  Company  n,  John  Higbie;  Company  12,  Norton  Jacobs;  Company 
13,  John  Brown  ; Company  14,  Joseph  Mathews. 

The  camp  consisted  of  73  wagons;  143  men,  3 women  and  2 children — 
148  souls. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  perfection  of  Mormon  organization  than 
this  example  of  the  pioneers,  for  they  were  apostles  and  picked  elders  of  minute 
companies,  and  under  strict  discipline. 

Lieutenant-General  Young  issued  general  orders  to  the  regiment.  The 
men  were  ordered  to  travel  in  a compact  body,  being  in  an  Indian  country  : every 
man  to  carry  his  gun  loaded,  the  locks  to  be  shut  on  a piece  of  buckskin,  with 
caps  ready  in  case  of  attack  ; flint  locks,  with  cotton  and  jiowder  flask  handy, 
and  every  man  to  walk  by  the  side  of  his  wagon,  under  orders  not  to  leave  it, 
unless  sent  by  the  officer  in  command,  and  the  wagons  to  be  formed  two  abreast, 
where  practicable,  on  the  march.  At  the  call  of  the  bugle  in  the  morning,  at 
five  o’clock,  the  pioneers  were  to  arise,  assemble  for  prayers,  get  breakfast,  and 
be  ready  to  start  at  the  second  call  of  the  bugle  at  seven.  At  night,  at  half-past 
eight,  at  the  command  from  the  bugle,  each  was  to  retire  for  prayer  in  his  own 
wagon,  and  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  Tents  were  to  be  pitched  on  Saturday  nights 
and  the  Sabbath  kept. 
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The  course  of  the  pioneers  was  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  along  which 
they  traveled  slowly.  They  crossed  Elk  Horn  on  a raft,  forded  the  Loup  Fork 
with  considerable  danger  in  consequence  of  the  quicksands,  and  reached  Grand 
Island  about  the  ist  of  May. 

This  was  the  day  on  which  the  pioneers  had  their  first  buffalo  hunt.  There 
was  much  exciting  interest  in  the  scene,  for  scarcely  one  of  the  hunters  had 
chased  a buffalo  before.  They  killed  four  cows,  three  bulls,  and  five  calves. 

While  on  a hunt,  several  days  after,  the  hunters  were  called  in,  a party  of 
four  hundred  Indian  warriors  near  by  having  shown  signs  of  an  attack.  The 
Indians  had  previously  been  threatening,  and  were  setting  fire  to  the  prairie 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte.  The  pioneers  fired  their  cannon  twice  to  warn 
the  Indians  that  they  were  on  the  watch. 

A council  was  now  held  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  were  wise  to  cross  the 
river  and  strike  the  old  road  to  Laramie,  there  being  good  grass  on  that  side, 
while  the  Indians  were  burning  it  on  the  north.  In  view,  however,  of  the  thou- 
sands who  would  follow  in  their  track,  it  was  concluded  to  continue  as  before, 
braving  the  Indians  and  the  burning  prairies  ; for,  said  the  pioneers  : 

“ A new  road  will  thus  be  made,  which  shall  stand  as  a permament  route  for 
the  Saints.” 

Thus  the  pioneers  broke  a new  road  across  the  plains,  over  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  people  have  since  traveled,  and  which  was  famous  as  the  “old 
Mormon  road,”  till  the  railway  came  to  blot  almost  from  memory  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  a journey  of  more  than  a thousand  miles,  by  ox  teams,  to  the  valleys 
of  Utah.  (It  is  a curious  fact  that  for  several  hundred  miles  the  grade  of  the 
great  trans-continental  railway  is  made  exactly  upon  the  old  Mormon  road). 

The  pioneers  were  wary.  Colonel  Markham  drilled  his  men  in  good  mili- 
tary style,  and  the  cannon  was  put  on  wheels. 

William  Clayton,  formerly  the  scribe  of  the  Prophet,  and,  in  the  pioneer 
journey,  scribe  to  President  Young,  and  Willard  Richards,  the  Church  historian, 
invented  a machine  to  measure  the  distance. 

General  Young  himself  marked  the  entire  route,  going  in  advance  daily  with 
his  staff.  This  service  was  deemed  most  important,  as  their  emigrations  would 
follow  almost  in  the  very  footprints  of  the  pioneers. 

Those  were  days  for  the  buffalo  hunt,  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  when  cross- 
ing the  plains  a quarter  of  a century  later.  Some  days  they  saw  as  many  as  fifty 
thousand  buffalo. 

They  came  to  tfie  hunting  ground  of  the  Sioux,  where,  a few  days  before, 
five  hundred  lodges  had  stood.  Nearly  a thousand  warriors  had  encamped  there. 
They  had  been  on  a hunting  expedition.  Acres  of  ground  were  covered  with 
buffalo  wool  and  other  remains  of  the  slaughter.  No  wonder  the  Indian  of  the 
plains  bemoans  his  hunting  grounds,  now  lost  to  him  forever. 

Several  days  later  there  were  again  fears  of  an  Indian  attack,  and  the  cannon 
was  got  ready. 

The  pioneers  were  within  view  of  Chimney  rock  on  Sunday,  the  23d  of  May. 
Here  they  held  their  usual  Sabbath  service. 
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On  the  first  of  June  they  were  opposite  Laramie.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
a small  company  of  Mormons  from  Mississippi,  who  had  been  at  Pueblo  during 
the  winter.  They  reported  news  of  a detachment  of  the  battalion  at  Pueblo  that 
expected  to  start  for  Laramie  about  the  first  of  June,  and  follow  the  pioneer 
track.  This  addition  to  the  camp  consisted  of  a brother  Crow  and  his  family 
(fourteen  souls,  with  seven  wagons). 

The  next  day  President  Young  and  others  visited  Fort  Laramie,  then  occu- 
pied by  thirty-eight  persons,  mostly  French,  who  had  married  the  Sioux. 

Mr.  Burdow,  the  principal  man  at  the  Fort,  was  a Frenchman.  He  cor- 
dially received  General  Young  and  his  staff,  invited  them  into  his  sitting-room, 
gave  them  information  of  the  route,  and  furnished  them  with  a flat-bottom  boat 
on  reasonable  terms,  to  assist  them  in  ferrying  the  Platte.  Ex-Governor  Boggs, 
who  had  recently  passed  with  his  company,  had  said  much  against  the  Mor- 
mons, cautioning  Mr.  Burdow  to  take  care  of  his  horses  and  cattle.  Boggs  and 
his  company  were  quarreling,  many  having  deserted  him  ; so  Burdow  told  the 
ex-Governor  that,  let  the  Mormons  be  what  they  might,  they  could  not  be 
worse  than  himself  and  his  men. 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  this  exterminating  Governor  of  Missouri  should 
have  been  crossing  the  Plains  at  the  same  time  with  the  Pioneers.  They  were 
going  to  carve  out  for  their  people  a greater  destiny  than  they  could  have  reached 
either  in  Missouri  or  Illinois — he  to  pass  away,  leaving  nothing  but  a transitory 
name. 

It  was  decided  to  send  Amasa  Lyman,  with  several  other  brethren,  to  Pueblo, 
to  meet  the  detachment  of  the  Battalion,  and  hurry  them  on  to  Laramie  to  fol- 
low the  track. 

At  the  old  Fort  they  set  up  blacksmith  shops,  and  did  some  necessary  work 
for  the  camp.  Then  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Black  Hills,  on  the  4th 
of  June. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Laramie,  at  the  Springs,  a company  of  Missouri  emi- 
grants came  up.  The  pioneers  kept  the  Sabbath  the  next  day ; the  Missourians 
journeyed.  Another  company  of  Missourians  appeared  and  passed  on. 

A party  of  traders,  direct  from  Santa  Fe,  overtook  the  Pioneers,  and  gave 
information  of  the  detachment  of  the  battalion,  at  Santa  Fe,  under  Captain 
Brown. 

The  two  Missouri  companies  kept  up  a warfare  between  themselves  on  the 
route.  They  were  a suggestive  example  to  the  Mormons.  After  they  had  traveled 
near  each  other  for  a week,  on  the  Sunday  following,  President  Young  made  this 
the  subject  of  his  discourse.  He  said  of  the  two  Missourian  companies: 

“They  curse,  swear,  rip  and  tear,  and  are  trying  to  swallow  up  the  earth; 
but  though  they  do  not  wish  us  to  have  a place  on  it,  the  earth  might  as  well 
open  and  swallow  them  up;  for  they  will  go  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  while 
the  Saints;  though  they  suffer  some  privations  here,  if  faithful,  will  ultimately  in- 
herit the  earth,  and  increase  in  power,  dominion  and  glory.” 

General  Young  called  together  the  officers,  to  consult  on  a plan  for  crossing 
the  river.  He  directed  them  to  go  immediately  to  the  mountains  with  teams,  to 
get  poles.  They  were  then  to  lash  from  two  to  four  wagons  abreast,  to  keep  them 
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from  turning  over,  and  float  them  across  the  river  with  boats  and  ropes;  so  a 
company  of  horsemen  started  to  the  mountains  with  teams. 

The  “brethren”  had  previously  ferried  over  the  Missourians,  who  paid  them 
$1.50  for  each  wagon  and  load,  and  paid  it  in  flour  at  $2.50;  yet  flour  was  worth 
ten  dollars  per  cwt.,  at  least,  at  that  point.  They  divided  their  earnings  among 
the  camp  equally.  It  amounted  to  five  and  a half  pounds  of  flour  each,  two 
pounds  of  meal,  and  a small  piece  of  bacon. 

“It  looked,”  says  Wilford  Woodruff,  “as  much  of  a miracle  to  me  to  see 
our  flour  and  meal  bags  replenished  in  the  Black  Hills  as  it  did  to  have  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  fed  with  manna  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  Lord  had  been  truly 
with  us  on  our  journey,  and  had  wonderfully  preserved  and  blessed  us.” 

These  little  stores  of  flour  were  supposed  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
pioneers,  for  they  were  by  this  time  entirely  destitute  of  the  “ staff  of  life.” 

The  pioneers  were  seven  days  crossing  the  river  at  this  point.  While  here 
they  established  a ferry,  and  selected  nine  men  to  leave  in  charge  of  it,  with  in- 
structions to  divide  the  means  accumulated  equally,  to  be  careful  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  those  they  ferried,  to  “forget  not  their  prayers,”  and  “to  come  on 
with  the  next  company  of  Saints.” 

They  reached  Independence  Rock  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  the  South  Pass 
on  the  26th. 

Several  days  later  they  met  Major  Harris,  who  had  traveled  through  Oregon 
and  California  for  twenty-five  years.  He  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  Salt  Lake 
country  for  a settlement. 

Next  day  Col.  Bridger  came  up.  He  desired  to  go  into  council  with  the 
Mormon  leaders.  The  apostles  held  the  council  with  the  colonel.  He  spoke 
more  favorably  of  the  great  basin ; but  thought  it  not  prudent  to  continue  emi- 
gration there  until  they  ascertained  whether  grain  would  grow  there  or  n-ot.  He 
said  he  would  give  a thousand  dollars  for  the  first  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
valley  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

At  Green  River  they  were  met  by  Elder  Samuel  Brannan  from  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  He  came  to  give  an  account  of  the  Mormon  company  that  sailed 
with  him  in  the  ship  Brooklyn.  They  had  established  themselves  two  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  were  building  up  a city,  and  he  had  already  started  a news- 
paper. 

They  were  several  days  fording  Green  River.  Here  the  pioneers  kept  the 
4th  of  July. 

The  Mormon  battalion  now  began  to  reinforce  the  pioneers.  Thirteen  of 
these  soldiers,  returning  from  the  service  of  their  country,  joined  them  at  Green 
River,  and  reported  that  a whole  detachment  of  140  were  within  seven  days’ 
drive. 

As  the  pioneers  approached  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  interest 
became  intense.  The  gold-finders  of  California,  and  the  founders  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  generally,  had  but  a fever  for  precious  metals,  or  were  im- 
pelled westward  by  the  migrating  spirit  of  the  American  people;  but  these  Mor- 
mon pioneers  were  seeking  the  “Pearl  of  Great  Price,”  and  their  thoughts  and 
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emotions,  as  they  drew  near  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  journey,  President  Young  was  laid  up  with  the 
“ mountain  fever,”  from  which  he  did  not  fully  recover  till  on  the  return  trip  to 
Winter  Quarters. 

After  passing  Bear  River,  a council  of  the  whole  was  called,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  should  take  a company  of  about  twenty  wagons, 
with  forty  men,  to  go  forward  and  make  a road.  Twenty-three  wagons  started  the 
next  morning.  For  awhile  we  will  follow  the  journal  of  Orson  Pratt  : 

“ July  2 1 st . — We  resumed  our  journey,  traveled  two  and  a half  miles,  and 
ascended  a mountain  for  one  and  a half  miles;  descended  upon  the  west  side  one 
mile;  came  upon  a swift  running  creek,  where  we  halted  for  noon:  we  called 
this  Last  Creek.  Brother  Erastus  Snow  (having  overtaken  our  camp  from  the 
other  camp,  which  he  said  was  but  a few  miles  in  the  rear,)  and  myself  proceeded 
in  advance  of  the  camp  down  Last  Creek  four  and  a half  miles,  to  where  it  passes 
through  a canyon  and  issues  into  a broad  open  valley  below.  To  avoid  the  can- 
yon the  wagons  last  season  had  passed  over  an  exceedingly  steep  and  dangerous 
hill.  Mr.  Snow  and  myself  ascended  this  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  a broad 
open  valley,  about  twenty  miles  wide  and  thirty  long,  lay  stretched  out  before  us, 
at  the  north  end  of  which  the  broad  waters -of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  glistened  in 
the  sunbeams,  containing  high  mountainous  islands  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  After  issuing  from  the  mountains  among  which  we  had  been 
shut  up  for  many  days,  and  beholding  in  a moment  such  an  extensive  scenery 
open  before  us,  we  could  not  refrain  from  a shout  of  joy  which  almost  involun- 
tarily escaped  from  our  lips  the  moment  this  grand  and  lovely  scenery  was  within 
our  view.  We  immediately  descended  very  gradually  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley,  and  although  we  had  but  one  horse  between  us,  yet  we  traversed  a circuit 
of  about  twelve  miles  before  we  left  the  valley  to  return  to  our  camp,  which  we 
found  encamped  one  and  a half  miles  up  the  ravine  from  the  valley,  and  three 
miles  in  advance  of  their  noon  halt.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
when  we  got  into  camp.  The  main  body  of  the  pioneers  who  were  in  the  rear 
were  encamped  only  one  and  a half  miles  up  the  creek  from  us,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  wagons  containing  some  who  were  sick,  who  were  still  behind. 

“July  22d. — This  morning  George  A.  Smith  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
seven  others,  rode  into  the  valley  to  explore,  leaving  the  camp  to  follow  on  and 
work  the  road,  which  here  required  considerable  labor,  for  we  found  that  the 
canyon  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  by  cutting  out  the  thick  timber  and  under- 
brush, connected  with  some  spading  and  digging,  could  be  made  far  more  prefer- 
able than  the  route  over  the  steep  hill  mentioned  above.  We  accordingly  left  a 
written  note  to  that  effect,  and  passed  on.  After  going  down  into  the  valley 
about  five  miles,  we  turned  our  course  to  the  north,  down  towards  the  Salt  Lake. 
For  three  or  four  miles  north  we  found  the  soil  of  a most  excellent  quality. 
Streams  from  the  mountains  and  springs  were  very  abundant,  the  water  excellent, 
and  generally  with  gravel  bottoms.  A great  variety  of  green  grass,  and  very 
luxuriant,  covered  the  bottoms  for  miles  where  the  soil  was  sufficiently  damp,  but 
in  other  places,  although  the  soil  was  good,  yet  the  grass  had  nearly  dried  up  for 
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want  of  moisture.  We  found  the  drier  places  swarming  with  very  large  crickets, 
about  the  size  of  a man’s  thumb.  This  valley  is  surrounded  with  mountains,  ex- 
cept on  the  north,  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  being  covered  with  snow. 
Every  one  or  two  miles  streams  were  emptying  into  it  from  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  many  of  which  were  sufficiently  large  to  carry  mills  and  other  machinery. 
As  we  proceeded  towards  the  Salt  Lake  the  soil  began  to  assume  a more  sterile 
appearance,  being  probably  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  overflowed  with  water. 
We  found  as  we  proceeded  on,  great  numbers  of  hot  springs  issuing  from  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  These  springs  were  highly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphur:  the  temperature  of  some  was  nearly  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  We 
traveled  for  about  fifteen  miles  down  after  coming  into  the  valley,  the  latter  parts 
of  the  distance  the  soil  being  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  returned  and 
found  our  wagons  encamped  in  the  valley,  about  five  and  one-fourth  miles  from 
where  they  left  the  canyon. 

“ July  23d. — This  morning  we  despatched  two  persons  to  President  Young, 
and  the  wagons  which  were  still  behind,  informing  them  of  our  discoveries  and 
explorations.  The  camp  removed  its  position  two  miles  to  the  north,  where  we 
encamped  near  the  bank  of  a beautiful  creek  of  pure  cold  water.  This  stream  is 
sufficiently  large  for  mill  sites  and  other  machinery.  Here  we  called  the  camp  to- 
gether, and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  offer  up  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  behalf  of  our 
company,  all  of  whom  had  been  preserved  from  the  Missouri  river  to  this  point ; 
and,  after  dedicating  ourselves  and  the  land  unto  the  Lord,  and  imploring  His 
blessings  upon  our  labors,  we  appointed  various  committees  to  attend  to  different 
branches  of  business,  preparatory  to  putting  in  crops,  and  in  about  two  hours 
after  our  arrival  we  began  to  plow,  and  the  same  afternoon  built  a dam  to  irri- 
gate the  soil,  which  at  the  spot  where  we  were  plowing  was  exceedingly  dry. 
Towards  evening  we  were  visited  by  a thunder  shower  from  the  west  ; not  quite 
enough  rain  to  lay  the  dust.  Our  two  messengers  returned,  bringing  us  word 
that  the  remainder  of  the  wagons  belonging  to  the  pioneer  company  were  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  and  would  arrive  the  next  day.  At  3 p.  M.  the  thermometer 
stood  at  96°.  ” 

Returning  to  the  main  body  of  the  Pioneers,  a few  simple  but  graphic  pas- 
sages from  the  diary  of  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff  will  illustrate  their  entrance 
into  the  valleys  of  Utah  better  than  an  author’s  imagination. 

“ July  20th. — We  started  early  this  morning,  and  stopped  for  breakfast 
after  a five  miles’  drive.  I carried  Brother  Brigham  in  my  carriage.  The  fever 
was  still  on  him,  but  he  stood  the  journey  well.  After  breakfast  we  travelled 
over  ten  miles  of  the  worst  road  of  the  whole  journey. 

11  July  2 1st. — We  are  compelled  to  lay  over  in  consequence  of  the  sick. 

11  July  22d. — Continued  our  journey. 

“ July  23d. — We  left  East  Canyon;  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  descended  six  miles  through  a thick-timbered  grove.  We  nooned  at  a beau- 
tiful spring  in  a small  birch  grove.  Here  we  were  met  by  Brothers  Pack  and 
Mathews  from  the  advance  camps.  They  brought  us  a dispatch.  They  had  ex- 
plored the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  as  far  as  possible,  and  made  choice  of  a spot  to 
put  in  crops. 
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“July  24th. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  days  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

“After  traveling  six  miles  through  a deep  ravine  ending  with  the  canyon, 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  the  land  of  promise, 
held  in  reserve  by  God,  as  a resting  place  for  his  Saints. 

“We  gazed  in  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  vast  valley  before  us,  with 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  glistening  in  the  sun,  mountains  towering  to 
the  skies,  and  streams  of  pure  water  running  through  the  beautiful  valley.  It  was 
the  grandest  view  we  had  ever  seen  till  this  moment.  Pleasant  thoughts  ran 
through  our  minds  at  the  prospect  that,  not  many  years  hence,  the  house  of  God 
would  be  established  in  the  mountains  and  exalted  above  the  hills ; while  the 
valleys  would  be  converted  into  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fruitful  fields,  cities 
erected  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  standard  of  Zion  unfurled  for  the  gath- 
ering of  the  nations. 

“ President  Young  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  the 
valley  as  a resting  place  for  the  Saints,  and  felt  amply  repaid  for  his  journey. 
While  lying  upon  his  bed,  in  my  carriage,  gazing  upon  the  scene  before  us,  many 
things  of  the  future,  concerning  the  valley,  were  shown  to  him  in  vision. 

“After  gazing  awhile  upon  this  scenery,  we  moved  four  miles  across  the 
table  land  into  the  valley,  to  the  encampment  of  our  brethren  who  had  arrived 
two  days  before  us.  They  had  pitched  upon  the  banks  of  two  small  streams  of 
pure  water  and  had  commenced  plowing.  On  our  arrival  they  had  already  broken 
five  acres  of  land,  and  had  begun  planting  potatoes  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

“As  soon  as  our  encampment  was  formed,  before  taking  my  dinner,  having 
half  a bushel  of  potatoes,  I went  to  the  plowed  field  and  planted  them,  hoping, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  save  at  least  the  seed  for  another  year. 

“ The  brethren  had  damned  up  one  of  the  creeks  and  dug  a trench,  and  by 
night  nearly  the  whole  ground,  which  was  found  very  dry,  was  irrigated. 

“Towards  evening,  Brothers  Kimball,  Smith,  Benson  and  myself  rode  sev- 
eral miles  up  the  creek  (City  Creek)  into  the  mountain,  to  look  for  timber  and 
see  the  country. 

“There  was  a thunder  shower,  and  it  rained  over  nearly  the  whole  valley; 
it  also  rained  a little  in  the  forepart  of  the  night.  We  felt  thankful  for  this,  as 
it  was  the  generally  conceived  opinion  that  it  did  not  rain  in  the  valley  during 
the  summer  season.” 

How  well  this  arrival  of  the  Pioneers  into  their  “Land  of  Promise”  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  Mormon  people.  Empire  founding  on  the  first  day  ; 
planting  their  fields  before  rest  or  dinner.  Rain  on  the  day  of  Brigham  Young’s 
arrival — to  them  a miracle  of  promise!  Already  had  his  vision  begun  to  be 
fulfilled ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  SABBATH  IN  THE  VALLEY.  THE  PIONEERS  APPLY  THE  PROPH- 
ECIES TO  THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR  LOCATION.  ZION  HAS  GONE  UP  INTO 
THE  MOUNTAINS.  THEY  LOCATE  THE  TEMPLE  AND  LAY  OFF  THE  “CITY 
OF  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE.”  THE  LEADERS  RETURN  TO  WINTER  QUAR- 
TERS TO  GATHER  THE  BODY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pioneers  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  was  on  a Saturday.  The  next  day  to  them  was  a Sabbath  indeed. 

“We  shaved  and  cleaned  up,”  says  Apostle  Woodruff,  in  his  graphic  story 
of  the  Pioneers,  “and  met  in  the  circle  of  the  encampment.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  whole  “ Congregation  of  Israel”  partook  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Then  the  valleys  rang  with  the  exultant  themes  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  and 
the  “everlasting  hills’’  reverberated  to  the  hosannas  of  the  Saints. 

Orson  Pratt  was  the  preacher  of  the  great  subject,  which,  to  the  ardent  faith 
of  those  Pioneers,  never  lived  in  fulfillment  till  that  moment.  The  sublime  flights 
of  the  matchless  Isaiah  gave  the  principal  theme. 

“ O Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountains  ! ” 
But  Isaiah  is  not  alone  in  the  culminating  inspiration.  There  is  such  a grand 
unity  among  the  Hebrew  prophets,  when  touching  this  subject  of  a Latter-day 
Zion,  that  undoubtedly,  it  was  the  burden  of  the  divine  epic  to  which  the  He- 
braic genius  soared.  Notwithstanding  the  mental  diversity  of  these  poet- 
prophets,  in  this  crowning  theme  they  gave  us,  not  poetic  fragments,  but  a glori- 
ous continued  composition,  as  from  a manifold  genius. 

“ Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  their  voice  ; with  the  voice  together  shall  they 
sing;  and  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when  they  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion.” 

This  was  fulfilled  to  those  Anglo-American  Pioneers  on  that  day.  They  felt 
they  were  the  watchmen  ! With  the  voice  together  they  sang  the  theme,  and  did 
literally  shout  their  hosannas.  They  saw  eye  to  eye.  “ The  Lord  hath  brought 
again  Zion.” 

Nor  were  these  Mormon  Apostles  figurative  in  their  applications;  they  ren- 
dered most  literally  to  themselves  every  point.  Orson  Pratt  declared,  with  an 
Apostle’s  assurance,  that  their  location,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  in  the  view  of  the  ancient  seers.  That  which  was  before  seemingly  contra- 
dictory in  the  extreme,  relative  to  the  Latter-day  Zion,  especially  its  location  and 
the  rapid  transformation  of  its  founding,  was  now  made  plain  and  most  literal. 
Apostle  Pratt  reconciled  it  all.  The  Pioneers  saw  the  vision  of  Zion  harmonized 
on  that  first  Sabbath  in  the  valley,  as  they  might  have  seen  their  own  faces  in  a 
mirror. 

God  would  “hide  his  people  in  the  chambers  of  the  mountains!  ” Yet,  in 
these  “last  days”  he  would  “establish  his  house  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  exalt  it  above  the  hills  ! ” 
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And  here  were  these  Pioneers  of  Mormon  Israel  in  a valley  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  encircled  by  a chain  of  mountains;  here,  in  a valley  nearly 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — exalted  above  the  hills” — yet 
belted  by  mountains  with  everlasting  caps  of  snow.  It  was  indeed  as  the 
“chambers  of  the  Lord,”  and  the  name  which  it  popularly  bore — the  “ Great 
Basin  ” — was  nearly  as  striking  to  the  imagination  as  its  prophetic  name. 

Latter-day  Zion,  too,  was  to  be  a place  “sought  out” — a place  “not  for- 
saken.” They  had  sought  it  out  by  an  exodus,  and  an  unparalleled  journey  of  a 
people,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles,  over  unbroken  prairies,  sandy  deserts,  and 
rocky  mountains  ; and  they  were  about  to  found  their  Zion  in  a primeval  valley, 
where  no  city,  since  the  creation,  had  ever  stood — a place  “ r.ot  forsaken”  by 
civilized  people  of  the  ages  long  since  dead.  The  “ solitary  places”  were  to  be 
“made  glad,”  the  “wilderness”  was  to  “blossom  as  the  rose,”  and  the  “des- 
ert” suddenly  to  be  converted  into  the  “ fruitful  field.”  Such  was  the  sermon  of 
the  first  Sabbath  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  Pioneers  had  chosen  for  the 
location  of  their  Zion  and  her  temples,  the  “Great  American  Desert,”  and  they 
were  about  to  make  real  the  strange  and  highly  colored  picture.  So  much  like 
the  change  in  an  enchanted  scene  has  been  the  transformation  which  has  since 
come  over  those  desert  valleys  and  canyons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  the  Mormons  have  been  popularly  described  in 
nearly  every  nation  of  the  earth  as  that  peculiar  people  who  have  made  the 
“desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.”  Look  upon  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  to-day 
as  the  Spring  opens,  when  the  gardens  and  orchards  are  in  one  universal  rose- 
blossom,  and  there  never  was  a prophetic  picture  more  literally  realized. 

Though  feeble  with  that  most  languishing  of  diseases,  the  mountain  fever, 
and  scarcely  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  Brigham  Young  was  still  the  law-giver 
on  that  first  Sabbath,  If  he  had  not  the  strength  to  preach  a great  sermon  on 
the  Latter-day  Zion,  like  that  of  the  Mormon  Paul — Orson  Pratt — he  was  “every 
inch  ” the  Moses  of  the  Mormon  Exodus. 

“ He  told  the  brethren,”  says  the  historian  Woodruff,  “that  they  must  not 
work  on  Sunday  ; that  they  would  lose  five  times  as  much  as  they  would  gain  bv 
it.  None  were  to  hunt  or  fish  on  that  day;  and  there  should  not  any  man  dwell 
among  us  who  would  not  observe  these  rules.  They  might  go  and  dwell  where 
they  pleased,  but  should  not  dwell  with  us.  He  also  said,  no  man  should  buy 
any  land  who  came  here  ; that  he  had  none  to  sell;  but  every  man  should  have 
his  land  measured  out  to  him  for  city  and  farming  purposes.  He  might  till  it  as 
he  pleased,  but  he  must  be  industrious,  and  take  care  of  it. 

“On  Monday  ten  men  were  chosen  for  an  exploring  expedition.  I took 
President  Young  into  my  carriage,  and,  traveling  two  miles  towards  the  mountain, 
made  choice  of  a spot  for  our  garden. 

“We  then  returned  to  camp,  and  went  north  about  five  miles,  and  we  all 
went  on  to  the  top  of  a high  peak,  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  which  we  con- 
sidered a good  place  to  raise  an  ensign.  So  we  named  it  ‘ Ensign  Peak.’ 

“I  was  the  first  person  to  ascend  this  hill,  which  we  had  thus  named. 
Brother  Young  was  very  weary,  in  climbing  to  the  peak,  from  his  recent  fever. 

“ We  descended  to  the  valley,  and  started  north  to  the  Hot  Sulpher  Springs, 
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but  we  returned  two  miles  to  get  a drink  of  cold  water , and  then  went  back  four 
miles  to  the  Springs.  We  returned  to  the  camp  quite  weary  with  our  day’s  ex- 
plorations. Brothers  Mathews  and  Brown  had  crossed  the  valley  in  the  narrowest 
part,  opposite  the  camp,  to  the  west  mountain,  and  found  it  about  fifteen  miles. 

“Next  day  Amasa  Lyman  came  into  camp,  and  informed  us  that  Captain 
Brown’s  detachment  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  would  be  with  us  in  about 
two  days. 

“ We  again  started  on  our  exploring  expedition.  All  the  members  of  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve  belonging  to  the  pioneers,  eight  im  number,  were  of  the 
company.  Six  others  of  the  brethren,  including  Brannan  of  San  Francisco,  were 
with  us. 

“ We  started  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  mountains 
on  the  west  of  the  valley.  We  traveled  two  miles  west  from  Temple  Block,  and 
came  to  the  outlet  of  the  Utah  Lake;  thence  fourteen  miles  to  the  west  mountain, 
and  found  that  the  land  was  not  so  fertile  as  on  the  east  side. 

“ We  took  our  dinner  at  the  fresh  water  pool,  and  then  rode  six  miles  to  a 
large  rock,  on  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Laks,  which  we  namad  Black  Rock,  where 
we  all  halted  and  bathed  in  the  salt  water.  No  person  could  sink  in  it,  but 
would  roll  and  float  on  the  surface  like  a dry  log.  We  concluded  that  the  Salt 
Lake  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

“ After  spending  an  hour  here,  we  went  west  along  the  lake  shore,  and  then 
returned  ten  miles  to  our  place  of  nooning,  making  forty  miles  that  day. 

“In  the  morning  we  arose  refreshed  by  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Having  lost 
my  carriage  whip  the  night  before,  I started  on  horseback  to  go  after  it.  As  I 
approached  the  spot  where  it  was  dropped,  I saw  about  twenty  Indians.  At  first 
they  looked  to  me  in  the  distance  like  a lot  of  bears  coming  towards  me.  As  I 
was  unarmed  I wheeled  my  horse  and  started  back  on  a slow  trot. 

“ But  they  called  to  me,  and  one,  mounting  his  horse,  came  after  me  with 
all  speed.  When  he  got  within  twenty  rods  I stopped  and  met  him.  The  rest 
followed.  They  were  Utes,  and  wanted  to  trade.  -I  told  them  by  signs  that  our 
eamp  was  near,  so  he  went  on  with  me  to  the  camp.  From  what  we  had,  yet 
seen  of  the  Utes  they  appeared  friendly,  though  they  had  a bad  name  from  the 
mountaineers.  The  Indian  wanted  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  us,  but  we 
soon  started  on  and  he  waited  for  his  company. 

“We  traveled  ten  miles  south  under  the  mountain.  The  land  laid  beauti- 
fully, but  there  was  no  water,  and  the  soil  was  not  so  good  as  on  the  east.  We 
saw  about  a hundred  goats,  sheep  and  antelope  playing  about  the  hills  and  val- 
leys. We  returned,  weary,  to  the  pioneer  encampment,  making  thirty  miles  for 
the  day. 

“ After  our  return  to  the  camp,  President  Young  called  a council  of  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve.  There  were  present:  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kim- 

ball, Willard  Richards,  Orson  Pratt,  Wilford  Woodruff,  George  A.  Smith,  Amasa 
Lyman  and  Ezra  T.  Benson. 

“We  walked  from  the  north  camp  to  about  the  centre  between  the  two 
creeks,  when  President  Young  waved  his  hand  and  said  : ‘ Here  is  the  forty  acres 
for  the  Temple.  The  city  can  be  laid  out  perfectly  square,  north  and  south, 
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east  and  west.’  It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that  the  Temple  lot  contain  forty 
acres  on  the  ground  where  we  stood.  It  was  also  moved  and  carried  that  the  city 
be  laid  out  into  lots  of  ten  rods  by  twenty  each,  exclusive  of  the  streets,  and 
into  blocks  of  eight  lots,  being  ten  acres  in  each  block,  and  one  and  a quarter  in 
each  lot. 

“ It  was  further  moved  and  carried  that  each  street  be  laid  out  eight  rods 
wide,  and  that  there  be  a side-walk  on  each  side,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  that  each 
house  be  built  in  the  centre  of  the  lot  twenty  feet  from  the  front,  that  there 
might  be  uniformity  throughout  the  city. 

“It  was  also  moved  that  there  be  four  public  squares  of  ten  acres  each,  to  be 
laid  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city  for  public  grounds. 

“ At  eight  o’clock  the  whole  camp  came  together  on  the  Temple  ground  and 
passed  the  votes  unanimously,  and,  when  the  business  part  of  the  meeting  was 
closed,  President  Young  arose  and  addressed  the  assembly  upon  a variety  of 
subjects. 

“ In  his  remarks  the  President  said  that  he  was  determined  to  have  all  things 
in  order,  and  righteousness  should  be  practiced  in  the  land.  We  had  come  here 
according  to  the  direction  and  counsel  of  Brother  Joseph,  before  his  death;  and, 
said  the  President,  Joseph  would  still  have  been  alive  if  the  Twelve  had  been  in 
Nauvoo  when  he  re-crossed  the  river  from  Montrose. 

“During  his  remarks,  President  Young  observed  that  he  intended  to 
have  every  hole  and  corner  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  Hudson  Bay 
known  to  us. 

“On  the  29th,  President  Young,  with  a number  of  brethren,  mounted  and 
started  to  meet  the  Battalion  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Brown. 

“ We  met  some  of  them  about  four  miles  from  camp,  and  soon  afterwards 
met  Captains  Brown  and  Higgins,  Lieutenant  Willis,  and  the  company.  There 
were  140  of  the  Battalion,  and  a company  of  about  100  of  the  Mississippi  Saints, 
who  came  with  them  from  Pueblo.  They  had  with  them  60  wagons,  100  horses 
and  mules,  and  300  head  of  cattle,  which  greatly  added  to  our  strength. 

“While  we  were  in  the  canyon,  a water  cloud  burst,  which  sent  the  water 
into  the  creeks  from  the  mountains,  with  a rush  and  roar  like  thunder,  resembling 
the  opening  of  a flood  gate.  The  shower  spread  over  a good  share  of  the  valley 
where  we  settled. 

“ We  returned  at  the  head  of  the  companies,  and  marched  into  camp  with 
music.  The  Battalion  took  up  their  quarters  between  our  two  camps  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek. 

“ While  we  had  been  exploring,  the  rest  of  the  pioneers  had  been  farming. 

“ By  the  1st  of  August  (Sunday)  the  brethren  constructed  the  Bowery  on 
Temple  block,  in  which  Heber  C.  Kimball  was  the  first  to  preach.  Orson  Pratt 
followed  in  a discourse  upon  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  proving  that  the  location 
of  Zion  in  the  mountains  by  our  people  was  the  fulfillment. 

“ On  Monday  we  commenced  laying  out  the  city,  beginning  with  the  Tem- 
ple block.  In  forming  this  block,  forty  acres  appeared  so  large,  that  a 
council  was  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wisdom  to  re- 
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duce  it  one-half.  Not  being  decided  in  our  views,  we  held  council  again,  two 
days  later,  when  we  gave  as  our  matured  opinions  that  we  could  not  do  justice 
to  forty  acres;  that  ten  acres  would  be  sufficient. 

“As  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  returning  soon  to  Winter  Quarters  for 
the  Saints,  it  was  thought  best  to  go  at  once  to  the  mountains  for  logs  to 
build  ourselves  cabins,  as  the  adobe  houses  might  not  be  ready  for  our  use. 

“ On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Twelve  were  re-baptized.  This  we  considered 
a privilege  and  a duty.  As  we  had  come  in  a glorious  valley  to  locate  and  build 
up  Zion,  we  felt  like  renewing  our  covenants  before  the  Lord  and  each  other. 
We  soon  repaired  to  the  water,  and  President  Young  went  down  into  the  water 
and  baptized  all  his  brethren  of  the  Twelve  present.  He  then  confirmed  us,  and 
sealed  upon  us  our  apostleship,  and  all  the  keys,  powers  and  blessings  belonging 
to  that  office.  Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball  baptized  and  confirmed  President 
Brigham  Young.  The  following  were  the  names  and  order  of  those  present : 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  Willard  Richards,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  George  A.  Smith,  and  Amasa  Lyman.  Ezra  T.  Benson  had  been  dis- 
patched several  days  before  to  meet  the  companies  on  the  road. 

“ In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  Twelve  went  to  the  Temple  Block 
to  select  their  inheritances. 

“ President  Young  took  a block  east  of  the  Temple,  and  running  southeast, 
to  settle  his  friends  around  him  ; Heber  C.  Kimball  a block  north  of  the  Tem- 
ple; Orson  Pratt,  south  and  running  south;  Wilford  Woodruff,  a block  corner- 
ing the  Temple  Block,  the  southwest  corner  joining  Orson  Pratt’s;  Amasa 
Lyman  took  a block  forty  rods  below  Wilford  Woodruff’s;  George  A.  Smith  one 
joining  the  Temple  on  the  west,  and  running  due  west.  It  was  supposed  that 
Willard  Richards  would  take  his  on  the  east,  near  President  Young’s.  None 
others  of  the  Twelve  were  present  in  the  camp. 

“ During  the  same  evening  the  Twelve  went  to  City  Creek,  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball  baptized  fifty-five  members  of  the  camp,  for  the  remission  of  their  sins; 
and  they  were  confirmed  under  the  hands  of  President  Young,  Orson  Pratt,  Wil- 
ford Woodruff,  George  A.  Smith,  and  Amasa  Lyman ; President  Young  being 
mouth. 

“On  the  next  day  (Sunday,  August  8th),  the  whole  Camp  of  Israel  renewed 
their  covenants  before  the  Lord  by  baptism.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  baptized  this  morning,  making  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  re-bap- 
tized in  the  last  three  days. 

“In  the  afternoon  we  partook  of  the  Sacrament.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing one  hundred  and  ten  men  were  called  for,  to  go  into  the  adobe  yard,  and 
seventy-six  volunteered. 

“ Brother  Crow  had  a child  drowned  on  the  nth. 

“ On  the  13th  the  Twelve  held  council.  Each  one  was  to  make  choice  of 
the  blocks  that  they  were  to  settle  their  friends  upon.  President  Young  took 
the  tiers  of  blocks  south  through  the  city;  Brother  Kimball’s  runs  north  and 
northwest;  Orson  Pratt,  four  blocks;  Wilford  Woodruff  eight  blocks ; George 
A.  Smith,  eight;  and  Amasa  Lyman,  twelve  blocks,  according  to  the  companies 
organized  with  each. 
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“Next  day  four  of  the  messengers  returned  from  Bear  River  and  Cache 
Valley. 

“They  brought  a cheering  report  of  Cache  Valley.  The  brethren  also  re- 
turned who  went  to  Utah  Lake  for  fish.  They  found  a mountain  of  granite. 

“The  quorum  of  the  Twelve  decided  in  council  that  the  name  of  the  city 
should  be  the  ‘ City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.’ 

“Sunday,  August  15th,  President  Young  preached  on  the  death  of  Brother 
Crow's  child;  a most  interesting  discourse,  full  of  principle. 

“ Sunday,  the  22d,  we  held  a general  conference,  when  the  public  assembly 
resolved  to  call  the  city  the  ‘City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.’ 

“ It  was  als©  voted  to  fence  the  city  for  farming  purposes  the  coming  year 
and  to  appoint  a President  and  High  Council,  and  all  other  officers  necessary  in 
this  Stake  of  Zion,  and  that  the  Twelve  write  an  epistle  to  leave  with  the  Saints 
in  the  valley.  The  conference  then  adjourned  until  the  6th  of  October,  1848. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  1847,  the  Pioneers,  with  most  of 
the  returning  members  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  harnessed  their  horses  and  bade 
farewell  to  the  brethren  who  were  to  tarry.  The  soldiers  were  very  anxious  to 
meet  their  wives  again,  whom  they  had  left  by  the  wayside,  without  a moment’s 
notice,  for  their  service  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  These  being,  too,  the  ‘ Young 
Men  cf  Israel,’  had  left  many  newly  wedded  brides;  and  not  a few  of  those  gal- 
lant fellows  were  fathers  of  first-born  babes  whom  they  had  not  yet  seen. 

“ The  brethren  in  the  valley  were  placed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Chief 
Patriarch  of  the  Church — Father  John  Smith,  uncle  of  the  Prophet.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  Brigham  took  with  him ; but  he  left 
reliable  men,  among  whom  was  Albert  Carrington. 

“There  were  a number  of  companies  also  on  the  road,  under  principal 
men  and  chief  ‘ Captains  of  Israel,’  such  as  Apostles  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  John 
Taylor,  Bishop  Hunter,  Daniel  Spencer,  and  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  who  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the  Church. 

“On  the  fourth  day  of  their  return  journey,  the  Pioneers  were  met  by  their 
messengers,  under  Ezra  T.  Benson,  whom  President  Young  had  sent  forward 
with  instructions  to  the  outcoming  companies.  These  messengers  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  Pioneers,  with  letters  from  their  wives  and  brethren,  and  re- 
ported the  coming  ‘ Camp  of  Israel’  as  divided  into  nine  companies,  numbering 
600  wagons. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  they  met  the  first  division  of  fifty,  under  President 
Daniel  Spencer,  upon  the  Big  Sandy;  and,  on  the  following  day,  on  the  Little 
Sandy,  two  more  fifties,  one  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sessions  and  the 
other  under  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt. 

“ They  continued  daily  to  meet  the  companies,  Apostle  Taylor  bringing  up 
his  hundred  on  the  Sweetwater.  In  this  company  was  Edward  Hunter,  afterwards 
presiding  Bishop  of  the  whole  Church.  These  brethren  prepared  a great  feast 
in  the  wilderness,  They  made  it  a sort  of  a surprise  party,  the  Pioneers  being 
unexpectedly  introduced  to  the  richly-laden  table.  The  feast  consisted  of  roast 
and  boiled  beef,  pies,  cakes,  biscuit,  butter,  peach  sauce,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  a 
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great  variety  of  good  things.  In  the  evening  the  camp  had  a dance,  but  the 
Twelve  met  in  council  to  adjust  important  business. 

“ Next  day  they  met  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  with  his  hundred.  He  was  direct 
from  Philadelphia.  He  informed  them  that  Senator  Thomas  Benton,  the  invet- 
erate enemy  of  the  Mormons,  was  doing  all  he  could  against  them. 

“At  Fort  Laramie  Presidents  Young,  Kimball,  and  others  of  the  Apostles 
dined  with  Commodore  Stockton,  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  forty  of 
his  men,  eastward  bound. 

“On  the  19th  of  October,  the  Pioneers  were  met  by  a troop  of  mounted 
police  from  Winter  Quarters,  under  their  captain,  Hosea  Stout,  who  had  come  to 
meet  them,  thinking  they  might  need  help.” 

As  they  drew  near  Winter  Quarters,  the  sisters,  mothers  and  wives  came  out 
to  meet  the  brave  men  who  had  found  for  them  a second  Zion.  They  also  sent 
teams  laden  with  the  richest  produce  of  Winter  Quarters  and  the  delicacies  of  the 
household  table,  which  loving  hands  had  prepared. 

When  within  about  a mile  of  Winter  Quarters  a halt  was  called;  the  com- 
pany was  drawn  up  in  order  and  addressed  by  President  Young,  who  then  dis- 
missed the  Pioneer  camp  with  his  blessing. 

They  drove  into  the  city  in  order.  The  streets  were  lined  with  people  to 
shake  hands  with  them  as  they  passed.  Each  of  the  Pioneers  drove  to  his  own 
home.  This  was  October  31st. 

The  Pioneers  on  their  return  found  the  Saints  at  Winter  Quarters  well  and 
prosperous.  They,  like  the  leaders,  had  been  greatly  blessed-  The  earth,  under 
their  thorough  habits  of  cultivation  and  industry,  had  brought  forth  abundantly. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1848,  the  Saints  at  Winter  Quar- 
ters were  busy  preparing  for  the  general  migration  of  the  Church  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake;  but  they  also  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a county  in  the  Pottowatamie  tract  of  land,  and  for  a post  office. 

On  the  3d  of  February  those  who  were  in  the  “Battle  of  Nauvoo”  com- 
memorated it  with  a feast. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  regular  general  conference  was  held,  celebrating  the 
organization  of  the  Church;  and  on  the  nth  messengers  arrived  from  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  They  were  of  the  Battalion. 

A feast  was  made  by  President  Young  on  the  29th  for  his  immediate  asso- 
ciates, some  of  whom  were  going  on  missions,  others  were  designed  to  stay  on 
the  frontiers  to  conduct  and  bring  up  the  emigration;  while  President  Young 
himself  was  about  to  lead  the  vanguard  of  the  people  to  the  mountains. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  all  was  bustle  at  Winter  Quarters.  President 
Young  addressed  the  people  Sunday,  14th,  blessed  those  who  were  going  with 
him  to  the  valley,  and  those  who  were  to  tarry.  He  also  blessed  the  Pottowat- 
omie  land,  and  prophesied  that  the  Saints  would  never  be  driven  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  President  Young  started  for  Elk  Horn  to  organize  his 
company.  There  were  600  wagons  in  the  encampment.  They  formed  the  largest 
pioneer  force  which  had  yet  set  out  to  build  up  the  States  and  Territories  destined 
to  spring  up  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
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We  need  not  follow  the  Pioneers  on  their  second  journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Brigham  led  the  body  of  the  Church  in  safety 
to  these  mountain  retreats,  arriving  in  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLONY.  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CROPS  BY  CRICKETS. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Of  the  colony  in  its  first  year’s  growth  and  doings,  Parley  P.  Pratt  says: 

“Alter  many  toils,  vexations  and  trials,  such  as  breaking  wagons,  losing 
cattle,  upsetting,  etc.,  we  arrived  in  the  Valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  late  in  Sep- 
tember, 1847.  Here  we  found  a fort  commenced  and  partly  built  by  the  Pio- 
neers, consisting  of  an  enclosure  of  a block  of  ten  acres  with  a wall,  or  in  part  of 
buildings  of  adobes  or  logs.  We  also  found  a city  laid  out  and  a public  square 
dedicated  for  a temple  of  God.  We  found  also  much  ground  planted  in  late 
crops,  which,  however,  did  not  mature,  being  planted  late  in  July ; although 
there  were  obtained  for  seed  a few  small  potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a pea  upward 
to  that  cf  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  being  sound  and  planted  another  year 
produced  some  very  fine  potatoes,  and,  finally,  contributed  mainly  in  seeding  the 
Territory  with  that  almost  indispensable  article  of  food. 

“After  we  had  arrived  on  the  ground  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  we  pitched 
our  tents  by  the  side  of  a spring  of  water;  and,  after  resting  a little,  I devoted 
my  time  chiefly  to  building  temporary  houses,  putting  in  crops,  and  obtaining 
fuel  from  the  mountains. 

Having  repented  of  our  sins  and  renewed  our  covenants,  President  John 
Taylor  and  myself  administered  the  ordinances  of  baptism,  etc.,  to  each  other 
and  to  our  families,  according  to  the  example  set  by  the  President  and  Pioneers 
who  had  done  the  same  on  entering  the  valley. 

“ These  solemnities  took  place  with  us  and  most  of  our  families,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1847. 

“ Sometime  in  December,  having  finished  sowing  wheat  and  rye,  I started, 
in  company  with  a Brother  Higby  and  others,  for  Utah  Lake  with  a boat  and  fish 
net.  We  travelled  some  thirty  miles  with  our  boat,  etc.,  on  an  ox  wagon,  while 
some  of  us  rode  on  horseback.  This  distance  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  Utah 
Lake,  a beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water,  some  thirty-six  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad. 
Here  we  launched  our  boat  and  tried  our  net,  being  probably  the  first  boat  and 
net  ever  used  on  this  sheet  of  water  in  modern  times. 
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“ We  sailed  up  and  down  the  lake  shore  on  its  western  side  for  many  miles, 
but  had  only  poor  success  in  fishing.  We,  however,  caught  a few  samples  of 
mountain  trout  and  other  fish. 

“ After  exploring  the  lake  and  valley  for  a day  or  two,  the  company  returned 
home,  and  a Brother  Summers  and  myself  struck  westward  from  the  foot  of  the 
lake  on  horseback,  on  an  exploring  tour.  On  this  tour  we  discovered  and  partly 
explored  Cedar  Valley,  and  there  crossed  over  the  west  mountain  range  and  dis- 
covered a valley  beyond;  passing  through  which,  we  crossed  a range  of  hills 
northward,  and  entered  Tooele  Valley.  Passing  still  northward,  we  camped  one 
night  on  a bold  mountain  stream,  and  the  next  day  we  came  to  the  southern  ex- 
treme of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  passing  round  between  it  and  the  West  Mountain 
we  journeyed  in  an  eastern  course,  and,  crossing  the  Jordan,  arrived  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  City — having  devoted  nearly  one  week  to  our  fishing,  hunting,  and  ex- 
ploring expedition.  During  all  this  time  we  had  fine  weather  and  warm  days; 
but  the  night  we  arrived  home  was  a cold  one,  with  a severe  snow  storm.  And 
thus  closed  the  year  1847. 

“ January  1st,  1848. — The  opening  of  the  year  found  us  and  the  community 
generally  in  good,  comfortable,  temporary  log  or  adobe  cabins,  which  were  built 
in  a way  to  enclose  the  square  commenced  by  the  Pioneers,  and  a portion  of  two 
other  blocks  of  the  city  plot.  * * * 

“We  had  to  struggle  against  great  difficulties  in  trying  to  mature  a first  crop. 
We  had  not  only  the  difficulties  and  inexperience  incidental  to  an  unknown  and 
untried  climate,  but  also  swarms  of  insects  equal  to  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  also 
a terrible  drought,  while  we  were  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  irrigation  ; 
still  we  struggled  on,  trusting  in  God.” 

Thus  was  the  fair  promise  of  the  first  harvest  in  the  Valley  destroyed  by  the 
desolating  crickets.  Their  ravages  were  frightful.  They  came  down  from  the 
mountains  in  myriads.  Countless  hosts  attacked  the  fields  of  grain.  The  crops 
were  threatened  with  utter  destruction.  The  valleys  appeared  as  though  scorched 
by  fire.  Famine  stared  the  settlers  in  the  face.  All  were  in  danger  of  perishing. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  settlers  to  drive  the  crickets  off  by  bushes,  long 
rods,  and  other  like  means — whole  families  and  neighborhoods  turning  out  e?i 
masse  until  the  people  were  almost  exhausted.  At  this  frightful  moment,  when 
the  utter  destruction  of  their  crops  stared  the  little  colony  in  the  face, — while 
also  on  their  journey  were  the  companies  under  President  Young,  who  would 
need  supplies  until  the  second  harvest,  the  manifestation  of  a special  Provi- 
dence was  sent  to  save  the  people — so  these  reverent  colonists  believed.  Immense 
flocks  of  gulls  came  up  from  the  islands  of  the  Lake  to  make  war  upon  the  destroy- 
ing hosts.  Like  good  angels,  they  came  at  the  dawn  ; all  day  they  feasted  upon  the 
crickets.  The  gulls  covered  every  field  where  the  crickets  had  taken  possession, 
driving  them  into  the  streams  and  even  into  the  door-yards,  devouring  them  until 
gorged,  then  vomiting  them  and  devouring  more. 

Even  as  it  was,  there  was  a season  of  famine  in  Utah  ; but  none  perished 
from  starvation.  The  patriarchal  character  of  the  community  saved  it.  As  one 
great  family  they  shared  the  substance  of  the  country.  An  inventory  of  provis- 
ions was  taken  in  the  Spring  of  1849,  and  the  people  were  put  upon  rations. 
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Still  their  breadstuff's  were  insufficient,  and  many  went  out  with  the  Indians  and 
dug  small  native  roots,  while  some,  in  their  destitution,  took  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals, which  covered  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  cut  them  up  and  cooked  them. 
But  the  harvest  of  1849  vvas  abundant  and  the  people  were  saved. 

A passage  of  Indian  history  should  not  be  lost  here,  as  given  by  Parley  P. 
Pratt  in  a letter  to  his  brother  Orson,  in  England,  bearing  date,  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  September  5th,  1848.  He  wrote  : 

“A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  the  celebrated  Utah  Chief,  men- 
tioned in  the  journey  of  Colonel  Fremont,  paid  a visit  to  this  place,  accompanied 
by  Soweite,  the  king  of  the  whole  Utah  nations,  and  with  them  some  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children;  they  had  several  hundred  head  of  horses  for  sale. 

“ They  were  good  looking,  brave,  and  intelligent  beyond  any  we  had  seen  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains.  They  were  much  pleased  and  excited  with  every 
thing  they  saw,  and  finally  expressed  a wish  to  become  one  people  with  us,  and 
to  live  among  us  and  we  among  them,  and  to  learn  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  live 
as  we  do.  They  would  like  for  some  of  us  to  go  and  commence  farming  with  them 
in  their  valleys,  which  are  situated  about  three  hundred  miles  south. 

“We  enjoined  it  on  them  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  with  all  peo- 
ple, and  to  cease  to  war.” 

The  following  from  the  First  General  Epistle  sent  out  from  the  Mormon 
Presidency,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  *s  valuable  as  a page  of  the  early  history. 

“On  our  arrival  in  this  valley,  we  found  the  brethren  had  erected  four  forts, 
composed  mostly  of  houses,  including  an  area  of  about  forty-seven  acres,  and 
numbering  about  5,000  souls,  including  our  camp.  The  brethren  had  succeeded 
in  sowing  and  planting  an  extensive  variety  of  seeds,  at  all  seasons,  from  January 
to  July,  on  a farm  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  six  in  width, 
including  the  city  plot.  Most  of  their  early  crops  were  destroyed,  in  the  month 
of  May,  by  crickets  and  frost,  which  continued  occasionally  until  June;  while 
the  latter  harvest  was  injured  by  drought  and  frost,  which  commenced  its  injuries 
about  the  10th  of  October,  and  by  the  out-breaking  of  herds  of  cattle.  The 
brethren  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  fight  the  crickets,  irrigate  the  crops, 
and  fence  the  farm  of  their  extensive  planting,  consequently  they  suffered  heavy 
losses;  though  the  experiment  of  last  year  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  valuable 
crops  may  be  raised  in  this  valley  by  an  attentive  and  judicious  management. 

“The  winter  of  1847-8  was  very  mild,  grass  abundant,  flocks  and  herds 
thriving  thereon,  and  the  earth  tillable  most  of  the  time  during  each  month;  but 
the  winter  of  1848-9  has  been  very  different,  more  like  a severe  New  England 
winter.  Excessive  cold  commenced  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  continued  till 
the  latter  part  of  February.  Snow  storms  were  frequent,  and  though  there  were 
several  thaws,  the  earth  was  not  without  snow  during  that  period,  varying  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  depth,  both  in  time  and  places.  The  coldest  day  of  the  past 
winter  was  the  5th  of  February,  the  mercury  falling  330  below  freezing  point, 
and  the  warmest  day  vvas  Sunday,  the  25  th  of  February,  mercury  rising  to  210  above 
freezing  point,  Fahrenheit.  Violent  and  contrary  winds  have  been  frequent. 
The  snow  on  the  surrounding  mountains  has  been  much  deeper,  which  has  made 
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the  wood  very  difficult  of  access ; while  the  cattle  have  become  so  poor,  through 
fasting  and  scanty  fare,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  draw  the  necessary  fuel,  and 
many  have  had  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  want  thereof.  The  winter  com- 
menced at  an  unusual  and  unexpected  moment,  and  found  many  of  the  brethren 
without  houses  or  fuel,  and  although  there  has  been  considerable  suffering,  there 
has  been  no  death  by  the  frost.  Three  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  brethren 
with  pack  animals  or  snow  shoes  to  visit  Fort  Bridger,  since  the  snow  fell,  but 
have  failed;  yet  it  is  expected  that  Compton  will  be  able  to  take  the  mail  east 
soon  after  April  conference. 

“In  the  former  part  of  February,  the  bishops  took  an  inventory  of  the 
breadstuff  in  the  valley,  when  it  was  reported  that  there  was  little  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a pound  per  day  for  each  soul,  until  the  5th  of  July;  and  con- 
siderable was  known  to  exist  which  was  not  reported.  As  a natural  consequence 
some  were  nearly  destitute  while  others  had  abundance.  The  common  price  of 
corn  since  harvest  has  been  two  dollars ; some  have  sold  for  three ; at  present 
there  is  none  in  the  market  at  any  price.  Wheat  has  ranged  from  four  to  five 
dollars,  and  potatoes  from  six  to  twenty  dollars  per  bushel , and  though  not  to 
be  bought  at  present,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a good  supply  for  seed  by 
another  year. 

“Our  public  works  are  prosperous,  consisting  of  a Council  House,  45  feet 
square,  two  stories,  building  by  tithing;  also  a bridge  across  the  Western  Jordan, 
at  an  expense  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  six  or  seven  bridges  across  minor 
streams,  to  be  paid  by  a one  per  cent,  property  tax;  also,  a bath-house  at  the 
warm  spring. 

“A  field  of  about  8000  acres  has  been  surveyed  south  of  and  bordering  on 
the  city,  and  plotted  in  five  and  ten  acre  lots,  and  a church  farm  of  about  800 
acres.  The  five  and  ten  acre  lots  were  distributed  to  the  brethren,  by  casting 
lots,  and  every  man  is  to  help  build  a pole,  ditch,  or  a stone  fence  as  shall  be 
most  convenient  around  the  whole  field,  in  proportion  to  the  land  he  draws ; 
also,  a canal  on  the  east  side,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  There  are  three  grist 
mills,  and  five  or  six  saw  mills  in  operation,  and  several  more  in  contemplation. 

“ The  location  of  a tannery  and  foundry  are  contemplated  as  soon  as  the 
snows  leave  the  mountains. 

“The  forts  are  rapidly  breaking  up,  by  the  removal  of  the  houses  on  to  the 
city  lots;  and  the  city  is  already  assuming  the  appearance  of  years,  for  any  or- 
dinary country;  such  is  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

“A  winter’s  hunt,  by  rival  parties  of  one  hundred  men  each,  has  destroyed 
about  700  wolves  and  foxes,  2 wolverines,  20  minx  and  pole  cats,  500  hawks, 
owls,  and  magpies,  and  1,000  ravens,  in  this  valley  and  vicinity. 

“On  the  return  of  a portion  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  through  the  northern 
part  of  Western  California,  they  discovered  an  extensive  gold  mine,  which  enabled 
them  by  a few  days  delay  to  bring  a sufficient  of  the  dust  to  make  money  plenti- 
ful in  this  place  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  public  convenience  ; in  the  exchange 
the  brethren  deposited  the  gold  dust  with  the  presidency,  who  issued  bills  or  a 
paper  currency.” 
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Captain  Stansbury  describing  Salt  Lake  City  and  its  environs,  as  viewed 
about  the  year  1850,  wrote: 

“A  city  has  been  laid  out  upon  a magnificent  scale,  being  nearly  four  miles 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth;  the  streets  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  eight 
rods  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  wide,  with  sidewalks  of  twenty  feet;  the 
blocks  forty  rods  square,  divided  into  eight  lots,  each  of  which  contains  an  acre 
and  a quarter  of  ground.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  city,  each  house  is  to  be 
placed  twenty  feet  back  from  the  front  line  of  the  lot,  the  intervening  space 
being  designed  for  shrubbery  and  trees.  The  site  for  the  city  is  most  beautiful : 
it  lies  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  in  a curve  formed  by  the 
projection  westward  from  the  main  range  of  a lofty  spur  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  while  to  tfye 
southward  for  twenty-five  miles  extends  a broad,  level  plain,  watered  by  several 
little  streams,  which  flowing  down  from  the  eastern  hills,  form  the  great  element 
of  fertility  and  wealth  to  the  community.  Through  the  city  itself  flows  an  un- 
failing stream  of  pure,  sweet  water,  which,  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  irrigation, 
is  made  to  traverse  each  side  of  every  street,  whence  it  is  led  into  every  garden- 
spot,  spreading  life,  verdure  and  beauty  over  what  was  heretofore  a barren  waste. 
On  the  east  and  north  the  mountain  descends  to  the  plain  by  steps,  which  form 
broad  and  elevated  terraces,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a range  of  rugged  mountains, 
stretching  far  to  the  southward,  and  enclosing  within  their  embrace  the  lovely 
little  Lake  of  Utah. 

“ On  the  northern  confines  of  the  city,  a warm  spring  issues  from  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  the  water  of  which  has  been  conducted  by  pipes  into  a commo- 
dious bathing  house;  while,  at  the  western  point  of  the  same  spur,  about  three 
miles  distant,  another  spring  flows  in  a bold  stream  from  beneath  a perpendicular 
rock,  with  a temperature  too  high  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  hand,  (128 
Fahrenheit.)  At  the  base  of  the  hill  it  forms  a little  lake,  which  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  is  covered  with  large  flocks  of  waterfowl,  attracted  by  the  genial 
temperature  of  the  water. 

Beyond  the  Jordan,  on  the  west,  the  dry  and  otherwise  barren  plains  sup- 
port a hardy  grass,  (called  bunch  grass,)  which  is  peculiar  to  these  regions,  re- 
quiring but  little  moisture,  very  nutritious  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  afford 
excellent  pasturage  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  To  the  northward,  in  the  low 
grounds  bordering  the  river,  hay  in  abundance  can  be  procured,  although  it  is 
rather  coarse  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

“The  facilities  for  beautifying  this  admirable  site  are  manifold.  The  irri- 
gating canals,  which  flow  before  every  door,  furnish  abundance  of  water  for  the 
nourishment  of  shade  trees,  and  the  open  space  between  each  building,  and  the 
pavement  [sidewalk]  before  it,  when  planted  with  shrubbery  and  adorned  with 
flowers,  will  make  this  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific. 

“ The  city  was  estimated  to  contain  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
was  divided  into  numerous  wards,  each,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  fence,  for  the  protection  of  the  young  crops:  as  time  and  leisure  will 
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permit,  these  will  be  removed,  and  each  lot  enclosed  by  itself,  as  with  us.  The 
houses  are  built,  principally  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  brick,  which,  when  well  cov- 
ered with  a tight  projecting  roof,  make  warm,  comfortable  dwellings,  presenting  a 
very  neat  appearance.  Buildings  of  a better  description  are  being  introduced, 
although  slowly,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  lumber,  which 
must  always  be  dear  in  a country  so  destitute  of  timber. 

“ Upon  a square  appropriated  to  the  public  buildings,  an  immense  shed  had 
been  erected  upon  posts,  which  was  capable  of  containing  three  thousand  per- 
sons. It  was  called  ‘The  Bowery,’  and  served  as  a temporary  place  of  worship 
until  the  construction  of  the  great  Temple.  * * * A mint  was 

already  in  operation,  from  which  were  issued  gold  coins  of  the  Federal  denomi- 
nations, stamped  without  assay,  from  the  dust  brought  from  California.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COLONY,  PROVISIONAL  STATE  OF 
DESERET  ORGANIZED.  PASSAGE  OF  THE  GOLD-SEEKERS  THROUGH  THE 
VALLEY. 

During  the  first  four  years  the  colony  grew  up  under  the  peculiar  rule  of  the 
Mormon  community.  There  was  the  “City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake”  in  name, 
but  no  regular  incorporation  until  after  the  setting  up  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
under  the  United  States  administration.  At  first  the  city  was  simply  a “Stake 
of  Zion,”  with  no  secular  functions  in  the  common  sense,  nor  a secular' adminis- 
tration in  any  form,  until  the  election  for  officers  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  State  of  Deseret,  when  the  bishops  became  magistrates  of  their  several 
wards. 

Previous  to  their  return  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  Twelve  Apostles  organized 
a Stake  of  Zion,  and  appointed  John  Smith  President,  Charles  C.  Rich  and  John 
Young  his  counselors;  Tarleton  Lewis,  Bishop,  and  a High  Council.  This  or- 
ganization went  into  effect  on  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  companies,  in  the  fall 
of  1847,  when  about  700  wagons,  laden  with  families,  located  on  the  site  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City.  This,  however,  may  be  considered  rather  as  a temporary  Stake 
than  the  organization  - proper,  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  destined  to  be  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  Church.  With  the  Twelve  and  First  Presidency 
at  Winter  Quarters,  the  Church  herself  was  still  in  that  place,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  First  Presidency  was  re-established,  with  Brighapa  Young  and  his  coun- 
selors, Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Willard  Richards.  This  done,  the  Church  evacu- 
ated Winter  Quarters  to  establish  herself  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
designing  to  send  out  therefrom  her  colonies,  to  found  cities  in  every  valley  of 
these  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  body  of  the  Church,  under  the  presidency 
of  Brigham  Young  in  September,  1848,  the  regular  social  and  ecclesiastical 
organizations  of  the  community  were  effected,  and  the  chief  Stake  of  Zion 
organized  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Commencing  the  re-organization  at  the 
general  October  Conference  of  that  year,  Brigham  Young  was  acknowledged 
President  ot  the  Church  in  all  the  world,  with  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  \\  i 1 lard 
Richards  as  his  counselors.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  J0^n  Smith,  uncle  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  was  ordained  Patriarch  of  the  Church,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  February  the  'Presidency  and  Twelve  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
places  in  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  They  next,  in  the  words  of  their 
General  Epistle,  “proceeded  to  organize  a Stake  of  Zion  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  with  Daniel  Spencer,  president,  and  David  Fullmer  and  Willard  Snow, 
counselors.  They  also  ordained  and  set  apart  a High  Council  of  the  Stake,  con- 
sisting of  Isaac  Morley,  Phinehas  Richards,  Shadrach  Roundy,  Henry  G.  Sher- 
wood, Titus  Billings,  Eleazer  Miller,  John  Yance,  Levi  Jackman,  Ira  Eldredge, 
Elisha  H.  Groves,  William  W.  Major,  and  Edwin  D.  Y ooley.  1 he  other  quo- 
rums of  the  Church  were  also  re-organized.  The  Presidency  of  the  Seventies 
was  composed  of  Joseph  Young,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Levi  Y . Hancock,  Jedediah  M. 
Grant,  Henry  Herriman,  Benjamin  L.  Clapp,  and  Albert  P.  Rockwood.  John 
Young  was  ordained  president  of  the  High  Priests’  quorum,  with  counselors 
Reynolds  Cahoon  and  George  B.  Y^allace;  John  Nebeker,  president  of  the 
Elders’  quorum,  with  counselers  James  H.  Smith  and  Aaron  Savery.  I his  re-or- 
ganization took  place  at  the  house  of  George  B.  Wallace,  in  the  Old  Fort. 

After  these  branches  of  the  “spiritual”  organization  were  perfected,  the  city 
was  divided  into  nineteen  wards,  over  which  bishops  were  appointed  with  their 
counselors. 

Under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Young,  who,  throughout  his  lifetime,  was 
the  “all  in  all”  in  the  colonization  of  Utah,  the  Apostles  and  Bishops  com- 
menced to  lay  off  the  city,  from  the  southeast  corner,  running  west  five  wards, 
then  returning,  running  east  five  wards,  then  west  again,  and  so  on. 

Bishop  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  the  presiding  Bishop  over  the  whole.  I he 
original  Bishops  of  the  nineteen  wards  were  as  follows:  First  Yard,  Peter 

McCue;  Second  Ward,  John  Lowrey  ; Third  Y ard,  Christopher  Y illiams;  lourth 
Yrard,  Benjamin  Brown;  Fifth  Yard  (which  for  quite  a while  was  without  a 
Bishop),  Thomas  Winters;  Sixth  Y^ard,  Y illiam  Hickenlooper ; Seventh  Y ard, 
William  G.  Perkins;  Eighth  Y'ard,  Addison  Everett;  Ninth  Y'ard,  Seth  Taft; 
Tenth  Ward,  David  Pettegrew ; Eleventh  Yrard,  John  Lytle;  Iwelfth  Y ard, 
Benjamin  Covey;  Thirteenth  Yrard,  Edward  Hunter;  Fourteenth  Yard,  John 
Murdock,  Sen. ; Fifteenth  Yrard,  Nathaniel  V.  Jones ; Sixteenth  Ward,  Shad- 
rach Roundy;  Seventeenth  Y'ard,  J.  L.  Hey  wood ; Eighteenth  Yard,  Presiding 
Bishop  Y'hitney;  Nineteenth  Ward,  James  Hendricks. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Bishops,  Utah  grew  up,  and,  until  the  regular 
incorporation  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  1851,  they  held  what  is  usually  consid- 
ered the  secular  administration  over  the  people;  Brigham  Young  was  their 
director,  for  he  formulated  and  constructed  everything  in  those  early  days. 

Each  of  these  nineteen  wards  developed,  during  the  first  period,  before  the  reg- 
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ular  incorporation  of  the  city,  like  so  many  municipal  corporations,  over  which 
the  Bishops  were  as  chief  magistrates  or  mayors.  Under  their  temporal  admin- 
istration all  over  Utah,  as  well  as  in  Salt  Lake,  cities  were  built,  lands  divided  off 
to  the  people,  roads  and  bridges  made,  water-ditches  cut,  the  land  irrigated,  and 
society  governed.  In  fact,  under  them  all  the  revenue  was  produced  and  the 
work  done  of  founding  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  ecclesiastical  order  of  government  belonging  to  the 
Christian  era  is  that  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  organi- 
zations and  government  of  its  Bishops.  It  is  altogether  out  of  the  common 
ecclesiastical  order  and  church  regime;  and  the  duties  and  calling  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  Mormon  Bishopric  have  originated  a form  of  government  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  the  Mormon  development  has  not  only 
shaped  considerable  of  the  history  of  this  peculiar  people,  but  given  to  the  world 
something  of  a new  social  problem.  We  may  not  be  able  to  determine  how  much 
the  influence  and  life-work  of  these  Bishops  will  in  the  future  affect  the  growth 
of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories;  but,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  we 
know  that  under  the  Bishops  the  hundreds  of  cities  and  settlements  of  Utah  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  Territories  have  been  founded. 

Almost  from  the  first  organization  of  the  Church  and  long  before  the  organ- 
ization of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  it  was  shown  in  the  peculiar  his- 
tory of  the  people  that  the  Bishops  were  as  the  organic  basis  of  the  Mormon 
society,  and  the  proper  business  managers  of  the  Church  ; but  it  was  not  until 
the  Mormons  came  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  the  society-work  of  the  Bishops 
grew  rapidly  into  the  vast  proportions  of  their  present  social  and  church  govern- 
ment. In  Utah,  they  soon  became  the  veritable  founders  of  our  settlements  and 
cities;  and,  having  founded  them,  they  have  also  governed  them  and  directed 
the  people  in  their  social  organization  and  material  growth,  while  the  Apostles 
and  Presidents  of  Stakes  have  directed  spiritual  affairs. 

It  may  be  further  explained,  that  a Stake  of  Zion,  the  initial  of  which  we 
have  seen  organized  in  that  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake,  is  analogous  to  a county  ; 
and  the  High  Council  is  a quorum  of  judges,  in  equity  for  the  people,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  President  of  the  Stake,  with  his  counselors. 

The  community  grew  so  rapidly  that  before  the  close  of  the  second  year  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  establish  a constitutional  secular  government,  and  accord- 
ingly representatives  of  the  people  met  in  convention  in  the  month  of  March, 
1849,  ar*d  formed  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  State  of  Deseret.  A con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  delegates  sent  to  Washington  asking  admission  into 
the  Union.  Here  is  what  they  said  : 

“ We,  the  people,  grateful  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  blessings  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  feeling  our  dependence  on  Him  for  a continuation  of  those  bles- 
sings, do  ordain  and  establish  a free  and  independent  government  by  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Deseret,  including  all  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  within 
the  following  boundaries,  to-wit : Commencing  at  the  33d  degree  of  north  lat- 

itude, where  it  crosses  the  108th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  ; 
thence  running  south  and  west  to  the  boundary  of  Mexico;  thence  west  to  and 
down  the  main  channel  of  the  Gila  River  (or  the  northern  part  of  Mexico),  and 
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on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower  California  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ; thence 
along  the  coast  northwesterly  to  the  nSth  degree,  30th  minute  of  west  longi- 
tude; thence  north  to  where  said  line  intersects  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  to  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  separates  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  Columbia  River  from  the  waters  running  into  the  Great  Basin  on 
the  south,  to  the  summit  of  the  Wind  River  chain  of  mountains;  thence  south- 
east and  south  by  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  separates  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  as  set  forth  in  a map  drawn  by  Charles  Preuss,  and 
published  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1848.” 

The  Twelve,  in  their  general  epistle,  under  date,  ‘‘Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
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March  9,  1849,  thus  explains  this  organic  movement:  “We  have  petitioned  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  organization  of  a Territorial  government 
here,  embracing  a territory  of  about  seven  hundred  miles  square,  bounded  north 
by  Oregon,  latitude  42  degrees,  east  by  the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte,  south  by  the 
late  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  near  the  latitude  32  degrees, 
and  west  by  the  sea  coast  and  California  Mountains.  Until  this  petition  is 
granted,  we  are  under  the  necessity  oi  organizing  a local  government  for  the  time 
being,  to  consist  of  a governor,  chief-justice,  secretary,  marshal,  magistrates, 
etc.  elected  by  the  people  : the  election  to  take  place  next  Monday.” 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  March  12th,  1849,  this  State  election  was  held  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  resulting  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  Brigham  Young  as 
Governor;  Willard  Richards,  Secretary;  N.  K.  Whitney,  Treasurer;  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  Chief  Justice;  John  Taylor  and  N.  K.  Whitney,  Associate  Justices; 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  Attorney-General;  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  Marshal;  Albert  Car- 
rington, Assessor  and  Collector  of  taxes;  Joseph  L.  Heywood,  Surveyor  of 
Highways ; and  the  Bishops  of  the  several  wards  as  Magistrates. 

The  first  celebration  in  the  mountains  was  held  on  the  24th  of  July,  1849 — 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  Pioneers. 

The  following  description  of  the  celebration,  by  the  “ Chief  Scribe,”  may 
be  of  interest  to  many: 

“The  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  accompanied  by 
music.  The  brass  band,  playing  martial  airs,  was  then  carried  through  the  city, 
returning  to  the  Bowery  by  seven  o’clock.  The  Bowery  is  a building  100  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide,  built  on  104  posts,  and  covered  with  boards;  but  for  the 
services  of  this  day  a canopy  or  awning  was  extended  about  100  feet  from  each 
side  of  the  Bowery,  to  accommodate  the  vast  multitude  at  dinner. 

“ At  half- past  seven  the  large  national  flag,  measuring  sixty-five  feet  in 
length,  was  unfurled  at  the  top  of  the  liberty  pole,  which  is  104  feet  high,  and 
was  saluted  hy  the  firing  of  six  guns,  the  ringing  of  the  Nauvoo  bell,  and  spirit- 
stirring  airs  from  the  band. 

“At  eight  o’clock  the  multitude  were  called  together  by  music  and  the  firing 
of  guns,  the  Bishops  of  the  several  wards  arranging  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the 
aisles,  with  the  banners  of  their  wards  unfurled,  each  bearing  some  appropriate 
inscription. 
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“At  a quarter  past  eight,  the  Presidency  of  the  Stake,  the  Twelve,  and  the 
bands,  went  to  prepare  the  escort  in  the  following  order,  at  the  house  of  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo  Snow,  J.  M.  Grant,  and 
F.  D.  Richards : 

“(i)  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  marshal,  on  horseback,  in  military  uniform;  (2) 
brass  band;  (3)  twelve  bishops  bearing  the  banners  of  their  wards;  (4)  seventy- 
four  young  men  dressed  in  white,  with  white  scarfs  on  their  right  shoulders,  and 
coronets  on  their  heads,  each  carrying  in  his  right  hand  a copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  each  carry- 
ing a sheathed  sword  in  his  left  hand  ; one  of  them  carrying  a beautiful  banner, 
inscribed  on  it,  ‘ The  Zion  of  the  Lord  ; ’ (5)  twenty-four  young  ladies,  dressed 
in  white,  with  white  scarfs  on  their  right  shoulders,  and  wreaths  of  white  roses 
on  their  heads,  each  carrying  a copy  of  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon,  and  one 
carrying  a very  neat  banner,  inscribed  with  'Hail  to  our  Captain;’  (6)  Brig- 
ham Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Charles  C. 
Rich,  John  Taylor,  Daniel  Spencer,  D.  Fullmer,  Willard  Snow,  Erastus  Snow; 
(7)  twelve  Bishops,  carrying  flags  of  their  wards;  (8)  twenty-four  Silver  Greys, 
led  by  Isaac  Morley,  Patriarch,  each  having  a staff,  painted  red  at  the  upper  part, 
and  a bunch  of  white  ribbon  fastened  at  the  top,  one  of  them  carrying  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  bearing  the  inscription,  ‘ Liberty  and  Truth.’ 

“ The  procession  started  from  the  house  at  nine  o’clock.  The  young  men  and 
young  ladies  sang  a hymn  through  the  streets,  the  cannon  roared,  the  musketry 
rolled,  the  Nauvoo  bell  pealed  forth  its  silvery  notes,  and  the  air  was  filled  by  the 
sweet  strains  of  the  brass  band.  On  arriving  at  the  Bowery  the  escort  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  ‘Hosanna!  to  God  and  the  Lamb!’  While  the  Presi- 
dency, Patriarch,  and  presiding  Bishops  were  passing  down  the  aisle,  the  people 
cheered  and  shouted,  ‘ Hail  to  the  Governor  of  Deseret.’  These  being  seated 
by  the  committee  on  the  stand,  the  escort  passed  round  the  assembly,  singing  a 
hymn  of  praise,  marched  down  the  aisle,  and  were  seated  in  double  rows  on 
either  side.  The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Grant.  On  being 
seated,  Mr.  Erastus  Snow  offered  up  a prayer. 

“Richard  Ballantyne,  one  of  the  twenty-four  young  men,  came  to  the  stand, 
and,  in  a neat  speech,  presented  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  President  Young,  which  was  received  with  three 
shouts,  ‘May  it  live  forever,’  led  by  the  President. 

“The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Erastus  Snow,  the 
band  following  with  a lively  air. 

“The  clerk  then  read  ‘The  Mountain  Standard,’  composed  by  Parley  P. 
Pratt : — 

“ Lo,  the  Gentile  chain  is  broken, 

Freedom's  banner  waves  on  high.’ 

“After  the  above  had  been  sung  by  the  twenty-four  young  men  and 
young  ladies,  Mr.  Phinehas  Richards  came  forward  in  behalf  of  the  twenty- 
four  aged  sires  in  Israel,  and  read  their  congratulatory  address  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  the  assembly  rose  and 
shouted  three  times,  ‘Hosanna!  hosanna!  hosanna!  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  for- 
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ever  and  ever,  Amen,’  while  the  banners  were  waved  by  the  Bishops.  The  band 
next  played  a lively  air,  and  the  clerk  then  rose  and  read  an  ‘ Ode  on  Liberty.’ 

“The  ode  was  then  sung  by  the  twenty-four  Silver  Greys,  to  the  tune  of 
‘Bruce’s  Address  to  his  Army,’ 

“The  hour  of  intermission  having  arrived,  the  escort  was  re  formed,  the 
Bishops  of  each  ward  collected  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  wards  together, 
and  marched  with  them  to  the  dinner  tables,  where  several  thousand  of  the  Saints 
dined  sumptuously  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Several  hundred  emigrants  also 
partook  of  the  repast,  as  did  also  three  score  Indians..” 

Orson  Hyde,  President  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in  the  Frontier  Guardian , 
published  at  Kanesville,  Iowa,  thus  explains  this  first  celebration,  at  which,  it  will 
have  been  noticed,  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  was  read:  “Our 

people  celebrated  the  24th  of  July  instead  of  the  4th,  for  two  reasons — one  was 
because  that  was  the  day  on  which  Brother  Young  and  the  Pioneers  first  entered 
the  valley;  and  the  other  was,  they  had  little  or  no  bread,  or  flour  to  make 
cakes,  etc.,  that  early,  and  not  wishing  to  celebrate  on  empty  stomachs,  they 
postponed  it  until  their  harvest  came  in.” 

The  explanation  of  Apostle  Hyde  has  historical  pertinence,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  the  community  were  put  on  rations;  it 
was  this  very  harvest  of  1849,  saved  the  people  from  a continuance  of 
the  famine,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by  the  grasshoppers  in  1S48. 

Here  a passage  of  history  seems  due  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, relative  to  their  connection  with  the  early  times  of  California,  and  the 
finding  of  gold,  which  largely  tended  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
and  started  its  currency. 

On  being  discharged  from  the  United  States  service,  four  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  found  employ  with  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  in  digging  Captain  Sutter’s 
mill  race,  on  the  Sacramento  River.  One  day  these  brethren  were  attracted  by 
the  mysterious  movements  of  their  foreman,  Mr.  Marshall,  whom  they  partly 
surprised  in  the  act  of  washing  something  which  his  shovel  had  just  turned  up. 
That  something  was  gold  ! The  discovery  was  at  once  shared  by  Mr.  Marshall 
and  his  men.  Of  course,  at  first  there  was  some  secresy  preserved,  but  such  a 
discovery  could  not  be  long  hid,  and  soon  the  Mormons  of  California,  both 
those  of  the  Battalion  and  those  who  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Brannan  in  the  ship  Brooklyn,  were  working  in  the  gold  diggings. 
So  that  notwithstanding  Mr.  Marshall’s  shovel  brought  the  initial  glitter  of  Cali- 
fornia gold  to  light,  it  was  the  shovels  of  Mormon  Elders  that  spread  the  golden 
tidings  to  the  world. 

No  sooner  \yas  the  discovery  bruited  than  the  whole  civilized  world  seemed 
flocking  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  Scarcely  a nation  but  sent  its  adventurous  spirits 
to  the  paradise  of  gold.  From  the  American  States  themselves  came  colony  after 
colony  pouring  daily  towards  the  west.  Gold  was  the  incentive  at  first,  but  as 
that  wondrous  emigrational  tide  swelled,  it  became  more  like  the  migration  of  a 
dominant  race  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a new  empire.  This  did  finally  be- 
come the  proper  character  of  the  movement. 

The  best  blood  of  America  was  in  those  emigrant  companies,  and  they  look 
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with  them  enough  resources  to  found  a new  State;  but  there  was  no  “royal 
road”  to  the  land  of  gold;  fifteen  hundred  miles  then  intervened  between  the 
western  frontier  of  the  States  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Mormon  Zion 
became  the  “half-way  house’’  of  the  nation. 

But  the  ambitious  and  spirited  emigrants  to  California  could  not  endure  the 
tedious  journey  as  the  Saints  had  done.  Before  they  reached  the  mountains  they 
began  to  leave  fragments  of  their  richly-laden  trains  by  the  wayside..  All 
along  the  route  was  strewn  valuable  freight,  with  the  ruins  of  wagons  and  the 
carcasses  of  oxen  and  mules. 

By  the  time  the  gold-seekers  reached  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  they 
were  utterly  impatient  and  demoralized.  Many  had  loaded  their  trains  with 
clothing,  dry  goods,  general  merchandise,  mechanics’  tools  and  machinery,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a market  where  gold  was  dug  and  a new  country  to  be  settled. 
But  the  merchant,  alike  with  the  adventurer,  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  conta- 
gion of  the  gold  fever,  and  provoked  into  a mania  of  impatience  by  the  tedious 
journey.  News  also  reached  the  overland  emigrants  that  steamers,  laden  with 
merchandise  had  sailed  from  New  York  to  California.  The  speculations  of  the 
merchants  lost  their  last  charm.  That  which  was  destined  for  California  was 
.left  in  Utah.  In  absolute  disgust  for  their  trains  of  merchandise  and  splendid 
emigrant  outfits,  they  gave  the  bulk  to  the  Mormons  at  their  own  price,  and  for 
the  most  ordinary  means  of  barter.  A horse  or  a mule  outfit  to  carry  the  gold- 
hunter  quickly  to  his  destination,  was  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  wagons,  cattle, 
and  merchandise. 

Parley  P.  Pratt,  writing  to  his  brother  Orson  under  date  July  8th,  1849,  saYs: 

“ The  present  travel  through  this  place,  or  near  it,  will,  it  is  thought,  amount 
to  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons.  All  will  centre  here  another  year,  as 
much  of  it  does  this  year.  This  employs  blacksmiths,  pack-saddlers,  washing, 
board,  etc.,  and  opens  a large  trade  in  provisions,  cattle,  mules,  horses,  etc. 
Scores  or  hundreds  of  people  now  arrive  here  daily,  and  all  stop  to  rest  and 
re-fit.” 

The  Frontier  Guardian , giving  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  gold-seekers 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  related  the  story  thus:  “The  valley  has  been  a place  of 

general  deposit  for  property,  goods,  etc.,  by  Californians.  When  they  saw  a few 
bags  and  kegs  of  gold  dust  brought  in  by  our  boys,  it  made  them  completely  en- 
thusiastic. Pack  mules  and  horses  that  were  worth  twenty-five  dollars  in  ordinary 
times,  would  readily  bring  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  most  valuable  propeity  at 
the  lowest  price.  Goods  and  other  property  were  daily  offered  at  auction  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  For  a light  Yankee  wagon,  sometimes  three  or  four  great 
heavy  ones  would  be  offered  in  exchange,  and  a yoke  of  oxen  thrown  in  at  that. 
Common  domestic  sheeting  sold  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  yard  by  the  bolt. 
The  best  of  spades  and  shovels  for  fifty  cents  each.  Vests  that  cost  in  St.  Louis 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each,  were  sold  at  Salt  Lake  for  thirty-seven  and  one 
half  cents.  Full  chests  of  joiner’s  tools  that  would  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  the  East,  were  sold  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Indeed, 
almost  every  article,  except  sugar  and  coffee,  were  selling  on  an  average  fifty  per 
cent,  below  wholesale  prices  in  the  eastern  States.” 
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In  the  fall,  a company  of  Mormon  Elders  started  from  Salt  Lake  City,  de- 
signing to  work  for  awhile  in  the  gold  mines,  after  which  some  were  to  proceed 
on  missions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  company  consisted  of  General 
Charles  C.  Rich,  Major  Hunt  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  Captain  Flake,  captain 
of  the  company,  George  Q.  Cannon,  Joseph  Cain,  Thomas  Whittle,  Henry  E. 
Gibson  and  other  prominent  Mormons.  This  was  the  first  company  that  under- 
took to  go  to  California  by  the  southern  route.  The  expedition  started  with  only 
about  thirty  days’  provisions:  yet  sixty  days  on  the  road  were  passed  before  the 
first  settlement  was  reached.  The  men  went  with  pack  animals.  In  crossing  the 
desert  they  had  often  to  turn  back  and  re-take  up  their  march  in  some  other 
direction,  which  made  the  journey  very  long  and  severe,  killing  nearly  all  of  their 
animals,  so  that  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  were  mostly  performed  on 
foot.  But  it  was  a fine  company  of  men,  and  they  were  enabled  fo  survive  one 
of  the  hardest  journeys  ever  made  to  the  State  of  California. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARRIVAL  OF  CAPTAIN  ST  A NS  BURY.  HIS  INTERVIEW  WITH  GOVERNOR  YOUNG 
GOVERNMENT  SURVEY  OF  THE  LaKES.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  INDIAN 
DIFFICULTIES. 

In  August  of  that  year  (1849)  Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  of  the  United 
States  Army  Topographical  Engineers,  with  his  assistants,  arrived  in  the  valley  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a government  survey  of  the  lakes.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Gunnison  who  was,  like  Captain  Stansbury,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  intelligent  writers  upon  the  Utah  community.  Of  his  arrival,  Captain 
Stansbury  thus  reports  to  the  chief  of  his  department : 

“Before  reaching  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  I had  heard  from  various  sources 
that  much  uneasiness  was  felt  by  the  Mormon  community  at  my  anticipated 
coming  among  them.  I was  told  that  they  would  never  permit  any  survey  of  their 
country  to  be  made;  while  it  was  darkly  hinted  that  if  I persevered  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  it  on,  my  life  would  scarce  be  safe.  Utterly  disregarding,  indeed, 
giving  not  the  least  credence  to  these  insinuations,  I at  once  called  upon  Brigham 
Young,  the  President  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, stated  to  him  what  I had  heard,  explained  to  him  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  directing  an  exploration  and  survey  of  the  lake,  assuring  him  that 
these  were  the  sole  objects  of  the  expedition.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  both  he  and  the  people  whom  he  presided  over  had  been  very 
much  disturbed  and  surprised  that  the  Government  should  send  out  a party  into 
their  country  so  soon  after  they  had  made  their  settlement;  that  he  had  heard  of 
the  expedition  from  time  to  time,  since  its  onset  from  Fort  Leavenworth  ; and 
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that  the  whole  community  were  extremely  anxious  as  to  what  could  be  the  design 
of  the  Government  in  such  a movement.  It  appeared,  too,  that  their  alarm  had 
been  increased  by  the  indiscreet  and  totally  unauthorized  boasting  of  an  attache 
of  General  Wilson,  the  newly  appointed  Indian  agent  for  California,  whose  train 
on  its  way  thither  had  reached  the  city  a few  days  before  I myself  arrived.  This 
person,  as  I understood,  had  declared  openly  that  Generali  Wilson  had  come 
clothed  with  authority  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  expel  the 
Mormons  from  the  lands  which  they  occupied,  and  that  he  would  do  so  if  he 
thought  proper.  The  Mormons  very  naturally  supposed  from  such  a declaration 
that  there  must  be  some  understanding  or  connection  between  General  Wilson 
and  myself ; and  that  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  so  nearly  together  was  the 
result  of  a concerted  and  combined  movement  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  and  destroying  their  colony.  The  impression  was  that  a survey  was  to  be 
made  of  their  country  in  the  same  manner  that  other  public  lands  are  surveyed, 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  into  townships  and  sections,  and  of  thus  establishing 
and  recording  the  claims  of  the  Government  to  it,  and  thereby  anticipating  any 
claim  the  Mormons  might  set  up  from  their  previous  occupation.  However  un- 
reasonable such  a suspicion  may  be  considered,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  people  are  exasperated  and  rendered  almost  desperate  by  the  wrongs  and 
persecutions  they  had  previovsly  suffered  in  Illinois  and  Missouri ; that  they  had 
left  the  confines  of  civilization  and  fled  to  these  far  distant  wilds,  that  they  might 
enjoy  undisturbed  the  religious  liberty  which  had  been  practically  denied  them  : 
and  that  now  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  followed  up  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment with  the  view  of  driving  them  out  from  even  this  solitary  spot,  where  they 
had  hoped  they  should  at  length  be  permitted  to  set  up  their  habitation  in 
peace. 

“Upon  all  these  points  I undeceived  Governor  Young  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I was  induced  to  pursue  this  conciliatory  course,  not  only  in  justice  to  the 
Government,  but  also  because  I knew,  from  the  peculiar  organization  of'  this  sin- 
gular community,  that,  unless  the  ‘ President’  was  fully  satisfied  that  no  evil  was 
intended  to  his  people,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  carry  out  my  in- 
structions. He  was  not  only  civil  Governor,  but  the  President  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Latter-day  Saints  upon  the  earth,  their  prophet  and  their  priest,  re- 
ceiving, as  they  all  firmly  believed,  direct  revelations  of  the  Divine  will,  which, 
according  to  their  creed,  form  the  law  of  the  Church.  He  is,  consequently, 
profoundly  revered  by  all,  and  possesses  unbounded  influence  and  almost  un- 
limited power.  I did  not  anticipate  open  resistance ; but  I was  fully  aware  that 
if  the  President  continued  to  view  the  expedition  with  distrust,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  every  possible  obstruction  should  be  thrown  in  our  way 
by  a ‘masterly  inactivity.’  Provisions  would  not  be  furnished;  information 
would  not  be  afforded  ; labor  could  not  be  procured  ; and  no  means  would  be 
left  untried,  short  of  open  opposition,  to  prevent  the  success  of  a measure  by 
them  deemed  fatal  to  their  interests  and  safety.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  true 
object  of  the  expedition  was  fully  understood,  the  President  laid  the  subject- 
matter  before  the  council  called  for  that  purpose,  and  I was  informed,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations,  that  the  authorities  were  much  pleased  that  the  explora- 
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tion  was  to  be  made ; that  they  had  themselves  contemplated  something  of  the 
kind,  but  did  not  yet  feel  able  to  incur  the  expense;  but  that  any  assistance  they 
could  render  to  facilitate  our  operations  would  be  most  cheerfully  furnished  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability.  This  pledge,  thus  heartily  given,  was  as  faithfully 
redeemed ; and  it  gives  me  pleasure  here  to  acknowledge  the  warm  interest  mani- 
fested and  efficient  aid  rendered,  as  well  by  the  President  as  by  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  community,  both  in  our  personal  welfare  and  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  work. 

“Matters  being  thus  satisfactorily  adjusted,  as  the  provisions  which  had  been 
laid  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  jaurney  were  nearly  exhausted,  I left  the  city  on 
the  1 2th  of  September,  with  teams  and  pack-mules,  for  Fort  Hall,  to  procure 
the  supplies  for  the  party  which  had  been  forwarded  to  that  post  by  the  supply 
train  attached  to  Colonel  Loring’s  command  ; and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out 
that  portion  of  my  instructions  which  directed  me  to  explore  a route  for  a road 
from  the  head  of  Salt  Lake  to  Fort  Hall.  The  main  party  was  left  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Gunnison,  with  instructions  to  commence  the  survey 
upon  the  basis  already  laid  down.” 

Returning  from  his  exploration  of  a route  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  Fort 
Hall,  and  reconnoissance  of  Cache  Valley,  Captain  Stansbury  continues  a narra- 
tive intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  city.  He  says: 

“ Upon  my  arrival  at  Salt  Lake  City,  I found  that  the  camp,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Gunnison,  was  then  about  sixty  miles  to  the  southward,  upon  Utah  Lake.  I 
accordingly  joined  him  as  soon  as  possible.  The  work,  during  my  absence,  had 
been  carried  forward  by  that  officer  with  energy,  industry  and  judgment. 

“ I had  hoped,  from  the  representations  which  had  been  made  to  me  of  the 
mildness  of  the  two  previous  winters,  that  we  should  be  able  to  keep  the  field  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  season  ; but,  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
the  winter  set  in  with  great  and  unusual  severity,  accompanied  by  deep  snows, 
which  rendered  any  farther  prosecution  of  the  work  impracticable.  I was  therefore 
compelled  to  break  up  my  camp,  and  to  seek  for  winter  quarters  in  the  city. 
These  were  not  obtained  without  some  difficulty,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  had 
been  so  great  that  houses  were  very  scarce,  and  not  a small  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, among  whom  was  the  president  himself,  were  forced  to  lodge  portions  of 
their  families  in  wagons. 

“Upon  terminating  the  field-work  for  the  season,  I despatched  three  men, 
one  of  whom  was  my  guide  and  interpreter,  with  a small  invoice  of  goods,  to 
trade  for  horses  among  the  Uintah  Utahs,  with  directions  to  await  my  orders  at 
Fort  Bridger.  Reports  afterward  reached  us  that  a bloody  fight  had  taken  place 
between  the  Sioux  and  the  Yampah  Utahs,  which  latter  tribe  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Uintahs,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  that  the  little  party  had  been  cut  off 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  tribes.  Such  a calamity,  aside  from  the 
loss  of  life,  would  have  been  of  serious  consequence  to  the  expedition,  as  the 
horses  I expected  to  obtain  were  almost  indispensable  to  the  return  of  the  party 
to  the  States,  the  number  of  our  animals  having  been  much  diminished  by  death 
and  robbery. 

“It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  party  thus  despatched  subse- 
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quently  joined  me  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  melting  of  the  snows  rendered 
communication  with  Fort  Bridger  practicable,  bringing  with  them  a drove  of 
twenty-five  horses.  They  had  met  with  very  rough  usage  from  the  Indians,  hav- 
ing been  robbed  of  a number  of  their  horses,  besides  the  whole  of  what  remained 
of  their  goods  and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

“From  the  report  by  Lieutenant  Gunnison  of  his  operations  during  my  ab- 
sence, I make  the  following  synopsis. 

“A  thorough  exploration  was  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  points 
for  such  a base  line  as  would  best  develop  a system  of  triangles  embracing  both 
the  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Valleys. 

“ A line  was  selected,  and  carefully  measured  by  rods  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  tripod  stations  erected  aver  the  termini,  which  were  marked  by 
metal  points  set  in  wooden  posts  sunk  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
length  of  the  base  is  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

“Fourteen  principal  triangulation  stations  were  erected,  consisting  of  large 
pyramidal  timber  tripods,  strongly  framed,  to  be  covered,  when  required  for  use, 
by  cotton  cloth  of  different  colors,  according  to  the  background.  The  triangles 
extended  to  the  south  shore  of  Utah  Lake,  and  embraced  an  area  of  about  eighty 
by  twenty-five  miles. 

“A  survey  and  sounding  had  been  made  of  the  Utah  Lake,  and  also  of  the 
river  connecting  it  with  Salt  Lake  : this  operation  requiring  a lirie  to  be  run  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  principally  by  the  back  angle,  with  the 
theodolite. 

“ Although  such  a result,  from  less  than  two  months’  labor,  would  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  under  ordinary  circumstances  anywhere,  and  would  reflect 
credit  on  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  yet  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  judge  of  it  by  a comparison  with 
similar  results  obtained  in  the  Eastern  States.  There,  all  the  accessories  to  such 
a work,  especially  water  and  timber,  are  abundant,  and  generally  at  a convenient 
distance:  here,  on  the  contrary,  both  are  very  scarce  and  hard  to  be  obtained. 
All  the  water,  for  instance,  used  both  for  cooking  and  drinking,  that  was  con- 
sumed on  the  base  line,  (requiring  seven  days  of  incessant  labor  in  its  measure- 
ment,) had  to  be  transported  upon  mules  from  the  river,  which  lay  a mile  east  of 
its  eastern  terminus;  and  the  force  employed  in  the  erection  of  most  of  the  tri- 
angulation stations  had  to  be  supplied  in  a like  manner.  But  the  principal  diffi- 
culty was  the  scarcity  of  timber.  Wood  grows  nowhere  on  the  plains;  all  the 
wood  used  for  cooking  in  camp,  and  all  the  timber,  both  for  posts  on  the  base 
line  and  for  the  construction  of  the  stations,  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  moun- 
tains in  many  cases  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  over  a rough  country  without 
roads.  Almost  every  stick  used  for  this  purpose  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
travel  of  a six-mule  team.  This,  together  with  the  delays  of  getting  into  the 
canyons,  where  alone  the  timber  can  be  procured,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and 
hauling  them  down  the  gorges  by  hand  to  the  nearest  spots  accessible  to  the 
teams,  involved  an  amount  of  time  and  labor  which  must  be  experienced  before 
it  can  be  appreciated.  All  this  had  to  be  done,  however,  or  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  would  have  been  impracticable. 
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“ Before  leaving  the  Salt  Lake  City  for  Fort  Hall,  I had  engaged  the  services 
of  Albert  Carrington,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Mormon  community,  who  was  to 
act  as  an  assistant  on  the  survey.  He  was  without  experience  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments; but,  being  a gentleman  of  liberal  education,  he  soon  acquired,  under 
instruction,  the  requisite  skill,  and,  by  his  zeal,  industry,  and  practical  good 
sense,  materially  aided  us  in  our  subsequent  operations.  He  continued  with  the 
party  until  the  termination  of  the  survey,  accompanied  it  to  this  city,  [Washington] 
and  has  since  returned  to  his  mountain  home,  carrying  with  him  the  respect  and 
kind  wishes  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

“The  winter  season  in  the  valley  was  long  and  severe.  The  vicinity  of  so 
many  high  mountains  rendered  the  weather  extremely  variable;  snows  fell  con- 
stantly upon  them,  and  frequently  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  in  the  plains.  In 
many  of  the  canyons  it  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  filling  up  the 
passes  so  rapidly  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  emigrants  who  had  been  belated 
in  starting  from  the  States,  were  overtaken  by  the  storms  in  the  mountain  gorges, 
and  forced  to  abandon  every  thing,  and  escape  on  foot,  leaving  even  their  ani- 
mals to  perish  in  the  snows.  All  communication  with  the  world  beyond  was  thus 
effectually  cut  off;  and,  as  the  winter  advanced,  the  gorges  became  more  and 
more  impassable,  owing  to  the  drifting  of  the  snow  into  them  from  the  project- 
ing peaks. 

“ We  remained  thus  shut  up  until  the  3d  of  April.  Our  quarters  consisted 
of  a small  unfurnished  house  of  unburnt  brick  or  adobe,  unplastered,  and  roofed 
with  boards  loosely  nailed  on,  which,  every  time  it  stormed,  admitted  so  much 
water  as  called  into  requisition  all  the  pans  and  buckets  in  the  establishment  to 
receive  the  numerous  little  streams  which  came  trickling  down  from  every  crack 
and  knot  hole.  During  this  season  of  comparative  inaction,  we  received  from 
the  authorities  and  citizens  of  the  community  every  kindness  that  the  most  warm- 
hearted hospitality  could  dictate : and  no  effort  was  spared  to  render  us  comfort- 
able as  their  own  limited  means  would  admit.  Indeed,  we  were  much  better 
lodged  than  many  of  our  neighbors;  for,  as  has  been  previously  observed,  very 
many  families  were  obliged  still  to  lodge  wholly  or  in  part  in  their  wagons,  which, 
being  covered,  served,  when  taken  off  from  the  wheels  and  set  upon  the  ground, 
to  make  bedrooms,  of  limited  dimensions  it  is  true,  but  yet  exceedingly  comfor- 
table. Many  of  these  were  comparatively  large  and  commodious,  and,  when  car- 
peted and  furnished  with  a little  stove,  formed  an  additional  apartment  or  back 
building  to  the  small  cabin,  with  which  they  frequently  communicated  by  a door. 
It  certainly  argued  a high  tone  of  morals,  and  an  habitual  observance  of  good  order 
and  decorum,  to  find  women  and  children  thus  securely  slumbering  in  the  midst 
of  a large  city,  with  no  protection  from  midnight  molestation  other  than  a wagon- 
cover  of  linen  and  the  aegis  of  the  law.  In  the  very  next  enclosure  to  that  occu- 
pied by  our  party,  a whole  family  of  children  had  no  other  shelter  than  one  of 
these  wagons,  where  they  slept  all  the  winter,  literally  out  of  doors,  there  being 
no  communication  whatever  with  the  inside  of  their  parents’  house.” 

Stansbury’s  report  to  the  Government  also  supplies  the  initial  pages  of  the 
Indian  history  of  Utah.  He  says: 
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“The  native  tribes  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  in  the  valley  were  the 
most  degraded  and  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being  of  any  I had  ever  seen.  They 
consisted  of  the  ‘ root-diggers,’  a class  of  Indians  which  seemed  to  be  composed 
of  outcasts  from  their  respective  tribes,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  roots  dug  from  the 
ground,  and  the  seeds  of  various  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil,  which  they  grind 
into  a kind  of  flour  between  two  flat  stones.  Lizards  and  crickets  also  form  a 
portion  of  their  food.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  obtain  from  the  trib- 
utaries of  both  the  Salt  Lake  and  Lake  Utah,  a considerable  quantity  of  fish, 
which  they  take  in  weirs  or  traps,  constructed  of  willow  bushes.  Those  that  we  saw 
were  branches  of  the  Shoshones  or  Snakes,  and  from  the  large  and  warlike  tribe  of 
Utahs,  which  latter  inhabit  a large  tract  of  country  to  the  southward.  They  are 
known  among  the  traders  by  the  designation  of  ‘snake-diggers,’  and  ‘Utes;’ 
those  of  the  latter  tribe,  which  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  streams  and 
live  chiefly  on  fish,  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ‘Pah  Utahs,’  or  ‘Pah 
Utes,’ — the  word  Pah,  in  their  language,  signifying  water. 

“While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Utah  Valley,  we  were  no  little  annoyed 
by  numbers  of  the  latter  tribe,  who  hung  around  the  camp,  crowding  around  the 
cook-fires,  more  like  hungry  dogs  than  human  beings,  eagerly  watching  for  the  least 
scrap  that  might  be  thrown  away,  which  they  devoured  with  avidity  and  without 
the  least  preparation.  The  herdsmen  also  complained  that  their  cattle  were  fre- 
quently scattered,  and  that  notwithstanding  their  utmost  vigilance,  several  of  them 
had  unaccountably  disappeared  and  were  lost.  One  morning,  a fine  fat  ox  came 
into  camp  with  an  arrow  buried  in  his  side,  which  perfectly  accounted  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  others. 

“After  the  party  left  Lake  Utah  for  winter  quarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Indians  became  more  insolent,  boasting  of  what  they  had  done — driving  off  the 
stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  settlements,  resisting  all  attempts  to  re- 
cover them,  and  finally  firing  upon  the  people  themselves  as  they  issued  from  their 
little  stockade  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley  applied  to  the  supreme  government,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  counsel  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action.  The  President  was  at  first 
extremely  averse  to  the  adoption  of  harsh  measures;  but,  after  several  conciliatory 
overtures  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  he  very  properly  determined  to  put  a stop, 
by  force,  to  further  aggressions,  which,  if  not  resisted,  could  only  end  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  colony.  Before  coming  to  this  decision,  the  authorities 
called  upon  me  to  consult  as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  to  request  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  as  to  what  view  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
might  be  expected  to  take  of  it.  Knowing,  as  I did,  most  of  the  circumstances, 
and  feeling  convinced  that  some  action  of  the  kind  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  as  the  forbearance  already  shown  had  been  only  attributed  to  weak- 
ness and  cowardice,  and  had  served  but  to  encorage  further  and  bolder  outrages, 

I did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  them  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  contemplated  expe- 
dition against  these  savage  marauders  was  a measure  not  only  of  good  policy,  but 
one  of  absolute  necessity  and  self-preservation.  I knew  the  leader  of  the  Indians 
to  be  a crafty  and  blood-thirsty  savage,  who  had  been  already  guilty  of  several 
murders,  and  had  openly  threatened  that  he  would  kill  every  white  man  that  he 
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found  alone  upon  the  prairies.  In  addition  to  this,  I was  convinced  that  the 
completion  of  the  yet  unfinished  survey  of  the  Utah  Valley,  the  coming  season, 
must  otherwise  be  attended  with  serious  difficulty,  if  not  actual  hazard,  and 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  a largely  increased  and  armed  escort  for  its  pro- 
tection. Such  being  the  circumstances,  the  course  proposed  could  not  but  meet 
my  entire  approval. 

“A  force  of  one  hundred  men  was  accordingly  organized,  and,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  President  Young,  leave  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Howland,  of  the 
Mounted  Rifles,  then  on  duty  with  my  command,  to  accompany  the  expedition  as 
its  adjutant : such  assistance  also  was  furnished  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  afford, 
consisting  of  arms,  tents,  camp-equipage,  and  ammunition. 

“ The  expedition  was  completely  successful.  The  Indians  fought  very  bravely, 
but  were  finally  routed,  some  forty  of  them  killed,  and  as  many  more  taken  pris- 
oners; the  latter,  consisting  principally  of  women  and  children,  were  carried  to 
the  city  and  distributed  among  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  weaning  them 
from  their  savage  pursuits,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  habits  of  civilized  and 
Christian  life.  The  experiment,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  was  anticipated, 
most  of  the  prisoners  escaping  upon  the  very  first  opportunity. 

“On  the  2 2d  of  February,  about  three  p.  m.,  a slight  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  the  vibrations  being  sufficient  to  shake 
plates  from  the  shelves  and  to  disturb  milk  in  the  pans.’’ 

The  historical  importance  of  the  first  Indian  expedition  of  this  Territory, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  Utah  militia,  calls  for  the  fol- 
lowing supplementary  pages  to  Captain  Stansbury’s  report. 

The  organization  of  a militia  for  the  protection  of  these  colonies  in  an  In- 
dian country  was  an  imperative  necessity,  and  to  Daniel  H.  Wells,  who  had  al- 
ready distinguihsed  himself  in  military  affairs,  was  given  the  task  of  creating  it, 
and  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Governor. 
The  first  company  organized  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  George  D.  Grant, 
who  was  afterwards  Brigadier-General.  They  were  called  “ Minute  Men,’’  a name 
which  soon  became  famous  in  the  Indian  service  throughout  Utah.  The  company 
originated  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  from  time  to  time  it  was  called  out  to  the  re- 
lief of  those  colonies  which  were  sent  from  the  parent  colony  to  explore  and  populate 
the  country.  The  first  engagement  of  any  importance  was  on  the  spot  where  the  city 
of  Provo  now  stands  ; there  had,  however,  occurred  a slight  affray  at  Battle  Creek, 
at  which  Colonel  John  Scott  commanded,  but  none  were  killed  on  either  side. 
On  the  call  by  Governor  Young  for  one  hundred  mounted  men  General  Wells 
immediately  dispatched  a company  of  fifty  under  the  command  of  Captain  George 
D.  Grant.  Among  the  subordinate  officers  were  William  II.  Kimball,  James  A. 
Little,  James  Ferguson  and  Henry  Johnson,  the  two  latter  having  been  officers  in 
the  Mormon  Battalion  ; and  among  the  privates  were  such  men  as  Robert  T.  Bur- 
ton, Lot  Smith,  Ephraim  Hanks,  Jesse  Martin,  Orson  Whitney,  and  others  who 
afterwards  figured  prominently  in  the  Utah  militia. 

The  second  fifty  was  forwarded  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lytle,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Mormon  Battalion. 
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The  company  under  the  command  of  Captain  George  D.  Grant  started  from 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  7th  day  of  February.  The  men  marched  all  night 
in  the  snow  for  the  purpose  of  coming  upon  the  Indians  unawares.  The  weather 
was  intensely  cold;  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  of  snow  covered  the  entire  Utah 
Valley.  They  arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  having  suffered  severely 
on  the  march  from  the  inclement  weather. 

The  Indians  had  fortified  themselves  on  the  Provo  River.  They  were  en- 
camped in  a bend  of  the  river  bottom,  under  a low  bluff,  from  which  the  ground 
receded  to  the  river.  All  this  bottom,  at  that  time,  was  covered  with  willow 
brush  and  cottonwod  timber,  some  of  the  latter  having  been  cut  down  by  them 
to  construct  their  fortifications. 

These  Indians  were  of  a warlike  tribe,  under  the  command  of  Old  Elk,  and 
not  of  the  lower  class  of  which  Stansbury  speaks.  There  were  about  seventy 
warriors,  possessing  arms  equal  to  those  of  the  expedition  sent  out  against 
them, — their  arms  having  been  obtained  from  the  mountaineers,  traders,  and 
settlers.  Their  squaws  and  children  were  sent  into  the  canyons,  while  the  war- 
riors thus  strongly  fortified  awaited  the  attack.  They  also  held  possession  of  a 
double  log  house.  The  settlers  had  retired  to  the  shelter  of  their  fort,  but 
some  of  them  joined  the  assailants  on  their  arrival  and  did  effective  service 
in  the  defence  of  their  city. 

Thus  fortified,  the  Indian  warriors  kept  the  militia  at  bay  till  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  before  the  latter  obtained  any  decided  advantage.  Meantime  the 
Indians  had  killed  one  and  wounded  five  or  six.  They  frequently  sallied  out 
from  their  entrenchments,  delivered  their  fire,  then  quickly  retreated  to  the 
brush.  At  length  Lieutenant  Howland,  of  Stansbury’s  command,  suggested  a 
moveable  battery,  which  was  forthwith  constructed  of  plank,  laid  up  edgewise  on 
the  top  of  runners,  over  which  were  thrown  camp  blankets  and  buffalo  robes. 
This  batteiy  was  handled  by  the  assailants  effectively,  and  pushed  towards  the 
Indian  line  of  defence.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  a small  company 
of  cavalry  (sixteen  in  number)  was  ordered  by  Captain  Grant  to  make  a charge 
upon  the  Indian  quarters,  and  especially  to  get  possession  of  the  log  house,-  pre- 
viously referred  to,  from  which  the  Indians  had  greatly  annoyed  the  men.  The 
little  company  of  cavalry  made  a dashing  charge,  but  were  met  with  such  a vol- 
ley of  fire,  wounding  two  or  three  of  their  number,  that  the  impetuosity  of  the 
charge  was  for  a moment  checked,  but  Burton  and  Lot  Smith,  dashing  on,  suc- 
ceeded in  riding  their  horses  into  the  passage  that  divided  the  rooms  of  the 
double  log  house,  of  which  they  took  possession,  the  Indians  having  deserted  it 
at  the  onslaught.  The  Indians,  recovering  from  the  surprise  of  the  charge,  fired 
on  the  remainder  of  the  detachment  with  such  violence  that  the  men  had  to  take 
shelter  under  the  end  of  the  house,  but  seven  or  eight  of  their  best  horses  were 
shot  down  in  a very  few  minutes.  Between  the  firing  the  men  got  into  the  house, 
upon  which  the  Indians  continued  to  fire  for  several  hours.  In  this  company  of 
sixteen  picked  men  were  Lot  Smith,  Robert  T.  Burton,  William  H.  Kimball, 
Jas.  Ferguson,  Ephraim  Hanks,  Henry  Johnson,  Isham  Flyn,  (who  was  wounded,) 
Orson  Whitney,  and  eight  others  whose  names  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

This  charge  was  complimented  by  Lieutenant  Howland  as  being  as  fine  as 
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regular  cavalry  would  make.  It  gave  the  advantage  of  the  engagement  into  the 
hands  of  the  militia;  for  the  Indians  retired  in  the  night  after  the  charge,  leaving 
their  dead  on  the  ground,  carrying  their  wounded  with  them;  but  before  their 
retreat  they  supplied  themselves  abundantly  with  the  horse  beef. 

So  much  bravery  was  exhibited  by  the  Indians,  and  such  a desperate  defence 
made,  that  despatches  had  been  sent  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  repeatedly  request- 
ing General  Wells  to  come  and  take  personal  command,  which  he  did,  but 
arrived  after  the  second  day’s  engagement.  There  was  afterwards  quite  an  engage- 
ment on  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lake,  at  which  General  Wells  was  present  and 
had  personal  command. 

Captain  Stansbury  omitted  to  mention  that  Dr.  Blake,  of  his  command,  was 
in  this  expedition,  but  his  presence  and  services  to  the  wounded  have  been  re- 
membered and  gratefully  acknowleged  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  old 
Minute  Men.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  this  very  expedition  which 
brought  out  the  men  who  have  since  figured  as  generals  of  the  Utah  militia.  In 
it  Lot  Smith  and  Robert  T.  Burton  for  the  first  time  met,  and  with  that  charge 
together  on  the  log  house  began  the  life  long  friendship  of  these  two  men  who, 
next  to  the  Lieutenant-General,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  have  figured  the  most  conspic- 
uously in  the  military  history  of  Utah. 

Having  completed  their  surveys  and  explorations,  the  topographical  en- 
gineers left  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  for  home  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1850,  Stansbury,  closing  the  record  of  his  sojourn  among  the  founders  of  this 
Territory,  with  the  following  tribute  to  them: 

“ Before  taking  leave  of  the  Mormon  community,  whose  history  has  been 
the  subject  of  no  little  interest  in  the  country,  I cannot  but  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  again  to  acknowledge  the  constant  kindness  and  generous  hospitality 
which  was  ever  extended  to  the  party  during  the  sojourn  of  rather  more  than  a 
year  among  them.  The  most  disinterested  efforts  were  made  to  afford  us,  both 
personally  and  officially,  all  the  aids  and  facilities  within  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  to  forward  our  labors  as  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
Official  invitations  were  sent  by  the  authorities  to  the  officers  of  the  party,  while 
engaged  in  distant  duty  on  the  lake,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  their 
annual  jubilee,  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  an  honorable  position  assigned  them  in 
the  procession  on  that  occasion.  Upon  our  final  departure,  we  were  followed 
with  the  kindest  expressions  of  regard,  and  anxious  hopes  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  party  upon  its  homeward  journey.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INCORPORATION  OF  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  ITS  ORIGINAL  CHARTER.  THE 
FIRST  CITY  COUNCIL  AND  MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
TERRITORY.  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  NEWS  OF  GOVERNOR  YOUNG’S  APPOINT- 
MENT. DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  DESERET.  GOVERNOR’S  PROC- 
LAMATION. LEGALIZING  THE  LAWS  PASSED  BY  THE  PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT.  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  COLONEL  KANE  AND  PRESI- 
DENT FILLMORE.  STANSBURY’S  VOUCHER  FOR  BRIGHAM  YOUNG. 

The  cities  of  Utah  needing  their  due  municipal  orders,  and  having  waited  so 
long  for  the  action  of  Congress,  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Deseret,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1851,  effected  the  incorporation  of  the 
cities  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Provo,  Manti  and  Parovvan.  The  following  is 
the  original  charter  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  entitled 

“an  ordinance  to  incorporate  great  salt  LAKE  CITY. 

“ Sec.  i.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Deseret'. 
That  all  that  district  of  country  embraced  in  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  — 
beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Church  Pasture,  about  half  a mile  north 
of  the  Hot  Spring;  thence  west  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River;  thence 
south,  up  the  west  bank  thereof,  to  a point  in  said  bank  directly  west  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  five-acre  lots,  south  of  said  city;  thence  east  to  the 
aforesaid  southwest  corner  of  said  five-acre  lots,  and  along  the  south  line  thereof; 
thence  east  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  ; thence  directly  north  to  the  point  di- 
rectly east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Church  Pasture;  thence  west  to*  the 
place  of  beginning: — including  the  present  survey  of  said  city,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  Great  Sa’lt  Lake  City;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  hereby 
constituted  a body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  aforesaid,  and  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  may  have  and  use  a common  seal,  which  they  may 
change  and  alter  at  pleasure. 

“Sec.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  said  city,  by  the  name  and  style  aforesaid, 
shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued ; to  plead  and  be  impleaded;  defend  and 
be  defended  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  in  all  actions  whatsoever;  to 
purchase,  receive  and  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  in  said  city;  to  purchase 
receive  and  hold  real  property  beyond  the  city,  for  burying  grounds,  or  other 
public  purposes,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  city;  to  sell,  lease,  con- 
vey, or  dispose  of  property,  real  and  personal,  for  the  benefit  of  said  city  ; to 
improve  and  protect  such  property,  and  to  do  all  other  things  in  relation  thereto, 
as  natural  persons. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a City  Council,  to  consist  of  a Mayor,  four  Aider- 
men,  and  nine  Councilors,  who  shall  have  the  qualifications  of  electors  of  said 
city,  and  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  and  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 
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The  City  Council  shall  judge  of  the  qualifications,  elections,  and  returns  of  their 
own  members,  and  a majority  of  them  shall  form  a quorum  to  do  business;  but  a. 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members,  under  such  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  ordinance. 

Sec.  4.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councilors,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  offices,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation,  that  they 
will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  State,  and  that  they 
will  well  and  truly  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices,  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
abilities. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  every  two  years  thereafter, 
on  said  day,  an  election  shall  be  held  for  the  election  of  one  Mayor,  four  Aider- 
men,  and  nine  Councilors;  and  at  the  first  election  under  this  ordinance,  three 
judges  shall  be  chosen,  viva  voce,  by  the  electors  present.  The  said  judges  shall 
choose  two  clerks,  and  the  judges  and  clerks,  before  entering  upon  their  duties, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation,  such  as  is  now  required  by  law  to 
be  taken  by  judges  and  clerks  of  other  elections;  and  at  all  subsequent  elections 
the  necessary  number  of  judges  and  clerks  shall  be  appointed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. At  the  first  election  so  held,  the  polls  shall  be  opened  at  nine  o’clock  a.  m., 
and  closed  at  six  o’clock  p.  m.  At  the  close  of  the  polls,  the  votes  shall  be 
counted,  and  a statement  thereof  proclaimed  at  the  front  door  of  the  house  at 
which  said  election  shall  be  held;  and  the  clerks  shall  leave  with  each  person 
elected,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  residence,  within  five  days  after  the  election,  a 
written  notice  of  his  election ; and  each  person  so  notified,  shall  within  ten  days 
after  the  election,  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  herein  before  mentioned,  a certifi- 
cate of  which  oath  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Recorder,  whose  appointment  is 
hereinafter  provided  for,  and  be  by  him  preserved.  And  all  subsequent  elections 
shall  be  held,  conducted,  and  returns  thereof  made,  as  may  be  provided  for  by 
ordinance  of  the  City  Council. 

Sec.  6.  All  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  State  officers,  and  who  shall  have  been  actual  residents  of 
said  city  sixty  days  next  preceeding  said  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  city 
officers. 

Sec.  7.  The  City  Council  shall  have  authority  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for 
city  purposes,  upon  all  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  the  assessed  value 
thereof,  and  may  enforce  the  payment  of  the  same  in  any  manner  to  be  provided 
by  ordinance,  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitusion  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  8.  The  City  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a Recorder,  Treasurer, 
Assessor  and  Collector,  Marshal  and  Supervisor  of  Streets.  They  shall  also  have 
the  power  to  appoint  all  such  other  officers,  by  ordinance,  as  may  be  necessary, 
define  the  duties  of  all  city  officers,  and  remove  them  from  office  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  9.  The  City  Council  shall  have  power  to  require  of  all  officers  ap- 
pointed in  pursuance  of  this  ordinance,  bonds  with  penalty  and  security,  for  the 

faithful  performance  of  their  respective  duties,  such  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
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and  also  to  require  all  officers  appointed  as  aforesaid,  to.  take  an  oath  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  io.  The  City  Council  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make,  or- 
dain, establish,  and  execute  all  such  ordinances  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
peace,  benefit,  good  order,  regulation,  convenience,  and  cleanliness  of  said  city; 
for  the  protection  of  property  therein,  from  destruction  of  property  by  fire  or 
otherwise,  and  for  the  health  and  happiness  thereof.  They  shall  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  in  any  of 
the  offices  herein  made  elective;  to  fix  and  establish  all  the  fees  of  the  officers  of 
said  corporation,  not  herein  established  ; to  impose  such  fines,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  as  they  may  deem  just,  for  refusing  to  accept 
any  office  in  or  under  the  corporation,  or  for  misconduct  therein;  to  divide  the 
city  into  wards,  and  specify  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  create  additional  wards; 
ro  add  to  the  number  of  Aldermen  and  Councilors,  and  apportion  them  among 
the  several  wards,  as  may  be  just,  and  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  city. 

Sec.  ii.  To  establish,  support  and  regulate  common  schools;  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  city, — provided  that  no  sum  or  sums  of  money  be 
borrowed  on  a greater  interest  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum, — nor  shall  the  in- 
terest on  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sums  borrowed  and  outstanding  ever  exceed  one 
half  of  the  city  revenue,  arising  from  taxes  assessed  on  real  estate  within  this  cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  12.  To  make  regulations  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious 
diseases  into  the  City,  to  make  quarantine  laws  for  that  purpose,  and  enforce  the 
same. 

Sec.  13.  To  appropriate  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
and  debts  of  the  city. 

Sec.  14.  To  establish  hospitals,  and  make  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  same;  to  make  regulations  to  secure  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants! 
to  declare  what  shall  be  nuisances,  and  to  prevent  and  remove  the  same. 

Sec.  15.  To  provide  the  City  with  water,  to  dig  wells,  lay  pump  logs, 
and  pipes,  and  erect  pumps  in  the  streets  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sec.  16.  To  open,  alter,  widen,  extend,  establish,  grade,  pave,  or  other- 
wise improve  and  keep  in  repair,  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  and  alleys;  and  to  es- 
tablish, erect  and  keep  in  repair  aqueducts  and  bridges. 

Sec.  17.  To  provide  for  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  erecting  lamp  posts; 
and  establish,  support  and  regulate  night  watches;  to  erect  market  houses,  estab- 
lish markets  and  market  places,  and  provide  for  the  government  and  regulations 
thereof. 

Sec.  18.  To  provide  for  erecting  all  needful  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
City;  and  for  enclosing,  improving,  and  regulating  all  public  grounds  belonging 
to  the  City. 

Sec.  19.  To  license,  tax  and  regulate  auctioneers,  merchants,  and  re- 
tailers, grocers  and  taverns,  ordinaries,  hawkers,  peddlers,  brokers,  pawnbrokers, 
and  money  changers. 
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Sec.  20.  To  license,  tax  and  regulate  hacking,  carriages,  wagons,  carts  and 
drays,  and  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  carriage  of  persons,  and  for  wagon- 
age,  cartage  and  drayage  of  property;  as  also  to  license  and  regulate  porters, 
and  fix  the  rates  of  porterage. 

Sec.  21.  To  license,  tax  and  regulate  theatrical  and  other  exhibitions, 
shows  and  amusements. 

Sec.  22.  To  tax,  restrain,  prohibit,  and  suppress  tippling  houses,  dram 
shops,  gaming  houses,  bawdy,  and  other  disorderly  houses. 

Sec.  23.  To  provide  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires ; to 
regulate  the  fixing  of  chimneys,  and  the  flues  thereof,  and  stove  pipes,  and  to 
organize  and  establish  fire  companies. 

Sec.  24.  To  regulate  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and 
other  combustible  materials. 

Sec.  25.  To  regulate  and  order  parapet  walls,  and  other  partition  fences. 

Sec.  26.  To  establish  standard  weights  and  measures,  and  regulate  the 
weights  and  measures  to  be  used  in  the  city,  in  all  other  cases  not  provided  for 
by  law. 

Sec.  27.  To  provide  for  the  inspection  and  measuring  of  lumber  and 
and  other  building  materials,  and  for  the  measurement  of  all  kinds  of  mechan- 
ical work. 

Sec.  28.  To  provide  for  the  inspection  and  weighing  of  hay,  lime  and 
stone  coal,  and  measuring  of  charcoal,  firewood,  and  other  fuel,  to  be  sold  or 
used  within  the  City. 

Sec.  29.  To  provide  for  and  regulate  the  inspection  of  tobacco,  and  of 
beef,  pork,  flour,  meal;  also  beer  and  whisky,  brandy,  and  all  other  spirituous  or 
fermented  liquors. 

Sec.  30.  To  regulate  the  weight,  quality,  and  price  of  bread  sold  and  used 

in  the  City. 

Sec.  31.  To  provide  for  taking  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City. 

Sec.  32.  To  fix  the  compensation  of  all  city  officers,  and  regulate  the  fees 
of  jurors,  witnesses,  and  others,  for  services  rendered  under  this  or  any  city  or- 
dinance. 

Sec.  33.  The  City  Council  shall  have  exclusive  power  within  the  city  by  or- 
dinance, to  license,  regulate,  suppress,  or  restrain  billiard  tables,  and  from  one  to 
twenty  pin  alleys,  and  every  other  description  of  gaming  or  gambling. 

Sec.  34.  The  City  Council  shall  have  exclusive  power  within  the  City,  by 
ordinance,  to  license,  regulate,  or  restrain  the  keeping  of  ferries,  and  toll  bridges; 
to  regulate  the  police  of  the  city;  to  impose  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  for 
the  breach  of  any  ordinance,  and  provide  for  the  recovery  of  such  fines  and  for- 
feitures, and  the  enforcement  of  such  penalties,  and  to  pass  such  ordinances  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  and  execution,  the  powers 
specified  in  this  ordinance,  provided  such  ordinances  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  35.  All  ordinances  passed  by  the  City  Council,  shall,  within  one  month 
after  they  shall  have  been  passed,  be  published  in  some  newspaper,  printed  in  said 
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City,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  be  posted  up  in  three  of-  the  most  public  places 
in  the  City. 

Sec.  36.  All  ordinances  of  the  City  may  be  proven  by  the  seal  af  the  cor- 
poration ; and  when  printed  or  published  in  book  or  pamphlet  form,  purporting 
to  be  printed  or  published  by  the  authority  of  the  corporation,  the  same  shall  be 
received  in  evidence  in  all  courts,  or  places,  without  further  proof. 

Sec.  37.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  shall  be  conservators  of  the  peace 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace  therein,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  They  shall,  as  justices  of  the  peace  within  said  city,  perform  the  same 
duties,  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  give  the  same  bonds  and  securities,  as 
other  justices  of  the  peace,  and  be  commissioned  as  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and 
for  said  city,  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  38.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  ordinances  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  issue  such  pro- 
cess as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  said  ordinances  into  execution  and  effect.  Ap- 
peals may  be  had  from  any  decision  or  judgment  of  said  Mayor  or  Aldermen, 
arising  under  the  ordinances  of  said  city,  to  the  Municipal  Court,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  ordinance;  which  court  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Mayor  as  chief  justice,  and  the  Aldermen  as  associate  justices;  and  from 
the  final  judgment  of  the  Municipal  Court  to  the  Probate  Court  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  County,  in  the  same  manner  as  appeals  are  taken  from  the  justices  of  the 
peace;  provided  that  the  parties  litigant  shall  have  a right  to  a trial  by  jury  of 
twelve  men  in  all  cases  before  the  Municipal  Court.  The  Municipal  Court  shall 
have  power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  try  the  same,  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  ordinances  of  the  City  Council. 

Sec.  39.  The  Municipal  Court  may  sit  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month,  and  the  City  Council,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
city  ordinance,  special  meetings  of  which  may  at  any  time  be  called  by  the 
Mayor  or  any  two  Aldermen. 

Sec.  40.  All  process  issued  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  or  Municipal  Court 
shall  be  directed  to  the  Marshal,  and  in  the  execution  thereof,  he  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  for  the  direction  and  com- 
pensation of  constables  in  similar  cases.  The  Marshal  shall  also  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  under  the  ordinances  of  said  City,  and 
shall  be  the  principal  ministerial  officer. 

Sec.  41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recorder  to  make  and  keep  accurate 
records  of  all  ordinances  made  by  the  City  Council,  and  of  all  their  proceedings 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  which  record  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  electors  of  said  City,  and  shall  perform  all  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  of  him  by  the  ordinances  of  the  City  Council,  and  shall  serve  as  clerk 
of  the  Municipal  Court. 

Sec.  42.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  take  private  property  for  opening, 
widening,  or  altering  any  public  street,  lane,  avenue,  or  alley,  the  corporation 
shall  make  a just  compensation  therefor  ; to  the  person  whose  property  is  so  taken  ; 
and  if  the  amount  of  such  compensation  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  the  Mayor  shall 
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cause  the  same  to  be  ascertained  by  a jury  of  six  disinterested  men,  who  shall  be 
inhabitants  of  the  City. 

Sec.  43.  All  jurors  empannelled  to  enquire  into  the  amount  of  benefits  or 
damages,  that  shall  happen  to  the  owners  of  property  so  proposed  to  be  taken, 
shall  first  be  sworn  to  that  effect,  and  shall  return  to  the  Mayor  their  inquest  in 
writing,  signed  by  each  juror. 

Sec.  44.  In  case  the  Mayor  shall,  at  any  time,  be  guilty  of  a palpable 
omission  of  dnty,  or  shall  wilfully  or  corruptly  be  guilty  of  oppression,  malcon- 
duct,  or  partiality,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
indictment  in  the  Probate  Court  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  and  on  conviction  he 
shall  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment ; and  the  court  shall  have  power  on  the 
recommend  of  the  jury,  to  add  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  he  be  removed 
from  office. 

Sec.  45.  The  City  Council  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  and  vagrants,  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  or  city  jail,  or  by 
compelling  them  to  labor  upon  the  streets,  or  other  public  works,  until  the  same 
shall  be  fully  paid;  in  all  cases  where  such  offenders  or  vagrants  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  pay  the  fine  and  forfeitures  which  may  be  recovered  against  them. 

Sec.  46.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  shall,  from  and  after  the 
next  ensuing  two  years,  from  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  be  exempt  from 
working  on  any  road  or  roads,  bayond  the  limits  of  said  City.  But  all  taxes  de- 
voted to  road  purposes,  shall,  from  and  after  said  term  of  two  years,  be  collected 
and  expended  by,  and  under  the  direction  of,  the  supervisor  of  streets,  within  the 
limits  of  said  City. 

Sec.  47.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councilors  of  said  City  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  said  State  of 
Deseret;  and  shall  hold  their  office  until  superseded  by  the  first  election. 

Approved  January  9th,  1851. 

The  first  municipal  Council  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  composed  of  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant,  Mayor;  Nathaniel  H.  Felt,  William  Snow,  Jesse  P.  Harmon  and 
Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  Aldermen;  Vincent  Shurtliff,  Benjamin  L.  Clapp,  Zera  Pul- 
sipher, William  G.  Perkins,  Harrison  Burgess,  Jeter  Clinton,  John  L.  Dunyon 
and  Samuel  W,  Richards,  Councilors. 

The  City  Council  met  pursuant  to  notice  from  the  clerk  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
County.  The  members  having  been  severally  sworn  in  by  the  county  clerk  “to 
observe  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,”  organized  in 
due  form. 

The  ordinance  incorporating  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  then  read  by  the 
clerk  of  the  county,  when  the  Mayor  informed  the  Council  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  appoint  a Recorder,  Treasurer  and  Marshal  of  the  city:  whereupon 
Robert  Campbell  was  appointed  Recorder,  and  Elam  Luddington  Marshal  and 
Assessor  and  Collector  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Afterwards  Leonard  W.  Hardy 
was  appointed  Captain  of  the  City  police. 

At  the  afternoon’s  session  committees  were  appointed  to  formulate  govern- 
mental methods  for  the  City.  Enquiry  was  made  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
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taxes,  when  it  was  stated  that  the  State  taxes  would  be  applied  as  formerly  for 
State  purposes,  .and  that  a city  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  should  be  levied 
for  city  purposes. 

The  Mayor  brought  forward  the  subject  of  dividing  the  City  into  municipal 
wards. 

The  county  clerk  then  submitted  a city  plot  to  the  council,  and  the  following 
municipal  wards  were  laid  out  from  the  map,  and  their  proper  boundaries' 
designated  : 

First  Ward:  bounded  on  the  north  by  Third  South  Street;  west,  by  East 
Temple  Street;  south,  by  southern  limits;  east,  by  eastern  limits:  Alderman, 
Jesse  P.  Harmon.  Second  Ward:  east,  by  East  Temple  Street;  south,  by 
southern  limits;  west,  by  Jordan  River;  north,  by  South  Temple  Street : Aider- 
man,  N.  Y.  Jones.  Third  Ward:  east,  by  East  Temple  Street;  south,  by  South 
Temple  Street ; west,  by  Jordan  River;  north,  by  northern  limits:  Alderman, 
Nathaniel  H.  Felt.  Fourth  Ward:  east,  by  eastern  limits;  south,  by  Third 
South  Street ; west,  by  East  Temple  Street ; north,  by  northern  limits:  Aider- 
man,  William  Snow. 

The  Mayor  instructed  the  Marshal  and  Collector  to  proceed  to  assessing 
property  and  levying  taxes.  The  Council  then  adjourned. 

In  April  the  first  municipal  election  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  held,  as 
provided  for  by  the  charter,  and  the  following  members  were  returned  : 

Mayor;  Jedediah  M.  Grant;  Aldermen:  Nathaniel  Felt,  William  Snow,  J. 
P.  Harmon,  N.  V.  Jones;  Councilors:  Lewis  Robinson,  Robert  Pierce,  Zera  Pul- 
sipher, Wm.  G.  Perkins,  Jeter  Clinton,  Enoch  Reese,  Harrison  Burges,  Samuel 
W.  Richards,  Vincent  Shurtliff. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  passed  an  act,  approved  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Utah  within  the  following  limits: 
“Bounded  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  California;  on  the  north  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon;  on  the  east  by  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude  : with  the  proviso  that  Congress 
should  be  at  liberty,  when  it  might  be  deemed  “convenient  and  proper”  to  cut 
it  up  into  two  or  more  Territories,  or  to  attach  any  portion  of  it  to  any  other 
State  or  Territory.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  President  Fillmore,  “with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”  appointed  Brigham  Young  Governor  of 
Utah;  B.  D.  Harris,  of  Vermont,  Secretary;  Joseph  Buffington,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chief  Justice ; Perry  E.  Brocchus,  of  Alabama,  and  Zerubbabel  Snow,  of  Ohio, 
Associate  Justices;  Seth  M.  Blair,  of  Utah,  United  States  Attorney;  and  Joseph 
L.  Heywood,  of  Utah,  United  States  Marshal;  but  Mr.  Buffington  declining  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice,  Lemuel  G.  Brandebury  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  postal  communication  between  Washinton  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City  at 
this  period  being  scarcely  opened,  an  interval  of  six  months  passed  before  the 
news  officially  reached  Utah.  It  came  first  unofficially  by  way  of  California, 
brought  by  a portion  of  that  same  company  which  explored  the  southern  route  to 
California  in  the  fall  of  1849.  The  returning  company  consisted  of  Major  Hunt, 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Gibson  and  five  others.  To  bear  the  im- 
portant news,  they  started  on  Christmas  day,  and  travelled  with  pack  animals  from 
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Los  Angelos  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Major  Hunt  stopped  at  his  home  on  the 
way;  but  Mr.  Gibson  posted  on  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  January,  and  presented  to  Governor  Young  published  reports,  in  Eastern 
papers,,  of  the  passage  of  the  Organic  Act  that  created  Utah  a Territory.  The 
news  being  certain  and  so  many  months  having  passed  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
and  his  own  appointment,  Governor  Young  at  once  took  the  oath  of  office,  on  the 
3d  of  February,  1851 ; and  on  the  26th  of  March  he  issued  the  following  special 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Deseret : 

Gentlemen  : — Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  Act.  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1850,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  President  to  “ establish  a Ter- 
ritorial Government  for  Utah,”  and  made  appropriations  for  erecting  public  build- 
ings for  said  Territory,  etc.;  the  appointments  under  said  law  also  having  been 
made,  official  announcement  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  received,  but  is  shortly 
expected;  sufficient  intelligence,  however,  has  been  received  to  justify  us  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  adoption  and  organization  of  the  new  Government  under  said  Act. 

I have  therefore  thought  proper  to  suggest  to  you,  previous  to  your  final  ad- 
journment, the  propriety  of  making  such  arrangements,  as  in  wisdom  you  may 
consider  necessary,  in  view  of  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  that  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible  may  arise  in  the  change  of  governmental  affairs,  and  in  relation 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Government  for  erecting  public  buildings 
for  said  territory,  etc. 

And  now,  upon  the  dissolving  of  this  Legislature,  permit  me  to  add,  the  in- 
dustry and  unanimity  which  have  ever  characterized  your  efforts,  and  contributed 
so  much  to  the  pre-eminent  success  of  this  government,  will,  in  all  future  time,  be 
a source  of  gratification  to  all  ; and  whatever  may  be  the  career  and  destiny  of 
this  young,  but  growing  republic,  we  can  ever  carry  with  us  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  having  erected,  established,  and  maintained  a peaceful,  quiet,  yet  energetic  gov- 
ernment, under  the  benign  auspices  of  which,  unparalleled  prosperity  has  showered 
her  blessings  upon  every  interest. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem  and  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
for  His  kind  blessings,  I remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Brigham  Young,  Governor. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

March  26th,  1851. 

/ 

The  Legislature  of  Deseret,  in  joint  session,  March  28th,  1851,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  pertaining  to  the  organization  of 
a Territorial  Government  for  Utah  : — 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas , in  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1849,  the  people 
of  this  territory  did  form  and  establish  a Provisional  State  Government,  until  the 
United  States  Congress  should  otherwise  provide  by  law  for  the  government  of 
this  territory ; and 

Whereas,  it  was  under  this  authority  and  by  virtue  thereof,  that  this  bodv  have 


So 
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acted  and  legislated,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  said  State,  now  Utah  Terri- 
tory; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  has  finally  legislated  in  behalf  of  this 
territory,  bypassing  an  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Utah ; making 
appropriations  for  public  buildings,  and  extending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  over  said  territory  ; and 

Whereas,  previous  to  the  first  election  under  said  law,  the  census  has  to  be 
laken,  and  apportionments  made,  which  will  necessarily  consume  much  time  ; and 

Whereas  the  public  buildings  for  said  territory  are  very  much  needed,  and 
the  United  States  Congress  having  made  an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  towards  defraying  the  expense  thereof; — and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
speedy  erection  of  said  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  and  further 
promote  the  mutual  and  easy  organization  of  said  territorial  government ; — 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Deseret: 

1.  That  we  cheerfully  and  cordially  accept  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in 
the  Act  to  establish  a Territorial  Government  for  Utah. 

2.  That  we  welcome  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the  legacy  of  our 
fathers — over  this  territory. 

3.  That  all  officers  under  the  Provisional  State  Government  of  Deseret,  are 
hereby  requested  to  furnish  unto  their  successors  in  office  every  facility  in  their 
power,  by  returning  and  delivering  unto  them  public  documents,  laws,  ordinances, 
and  dockets,  that  may  or  can  be  of  any  use  or  benefit  to  their  said  successors  in 
office. 

4.  That  Union  Square,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  be  devoted  for  the  use  of 
public  buildings  of  said  Territory. 

5.  That  Governor  B.  Young  be  our  agent  to  make  drafts  upon  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  appropriated  for  said  buildings,  and  to 
take  such  other  measures  as  he  shall  deem  proper  for  their  immediate  erection. 

6.  That  we  appoint  an  architect  to  draft  designs,  and  a committee  of  one, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  said  buildings. 

7.  That  Truman  O.  Angel,  of  said  city,  be  said  architect,  and  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  of  said  city,  the  committee;  and  that  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
designing  and  erection  of  said  buildings. 

8.  That,  whereas,  the  State  House  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  having  been 
originally  designed  for  a “Council  House,’’  and  erected  by  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  “ Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,’’  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as 
to  accommodate  the  Provisional  Government ; that  we  now  do  relinquish  unto 
said  Church  the  aforesaid  building,  tendering  unto  them  our  thanks  for  the  free 
use  thereof  during  the  past  session. 

9.  That  we  fix  upon  Saturday,  the  5th  day  of  April  next,  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  final  dissolving  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Deseret. 

H.  C.  Kimball,  President  of  the  Council. 

J.  M.  Grant,  Speaker  of  the  House. 


“ T.  Bullock,  Clerk." 
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Governor  Young  issued  a proclamation  on  July  ist,  1851,  calling  the  elec- 
tion for  the  first  Monday  in  the  following  August,  when  it  was  accordingly  held, 
August  4th,  and  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Utah  duly  created  by  the  people. 

The 'first  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  was 
convened  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  on  the  2 2d  day  of 
September,  A.  D.  1851  ; and  continued  by  adjournments  to  the  18th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1852.  This  was  succeeded  by  a special  session,  called  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor,  and  convened  the  day  following,  continuing  until  the  6th 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  1852. 

Brigham  Young,  Governor. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL: 

Great  Salt  Lake  County. — Willard  Richards  (President),  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  Orson  Spencer,  Ezra  T.  Benson  (resigned  September  24th, 
1851),  Orson  Pratt  (elected  November  15th,  1851),  Jedediah  M.  Grant  (re- 
signed September  23d,  1851),  Edward  Hunter  (elected  November  15th,  1851). 

Davis  County. — John  S.  Fullmer. 

Weber  County. — Lorin  Farr,  Charles  R.  Dana. 

Utah  County. — Alexander  Williams,  Aaron  Jonhson. 

San  Pete  County. — Isaac  Morley. 

Lron  County. — George  A.  Smith. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Great  Salt  Lake  County. — William  W.  Phelps  (Speaker),  Daniel  Spencer, 
Albert  P.  Rockwood,  Nathaniel  H.  Felt,  David  Fullmer,  Edwin  D.  Woolley, 
Phinehas  Richards,  Joseph  Young,  Henry  G.  Sherwood,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Johnson,  Hosea  Stout,  Willard  Snow  (resigned  September  24th,  1851), 
John  Brown  (elected  November  15,  1851). 

Davis  County. — Andrew  J.  Lamereaux,  John  Stoker,  Gideon  Brownell. 

Weber  County — David  B.  Dille,  James  Brown,  James  G.  Browning. 

Utah  County. — David  Evans,  William  Miller,  Levi  W.  Hancock. 

San  Pete  County. — Charles  Shumway. 

Lron  Coiinty. — Elisha  H.  Groves,  George  Brimhall  (elected  November 
15,  1851). 

Tooele  County, — John  Rowberry. 

The  first  printed  volume  of  laws  of  Utah  Territory,  had  the  following 
title  page  : 

“Acts,  Resolutions,  and  Memorials,  passed  by  the  First  Annual,  and  Special 
Sessions,  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  begun  and  held 
at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1851.  Also  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
Published  by  Authority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  G.  S.  L.  City,  U.  T. 
1852.  Brigham  H.  Young,  Printer.” 

To  this  was  appended  a certificate  of  authenticity,  signed  by  “ Willard  Rich- 
ards, Secretary  pro  tern.,  appointed  by  the  Governor.” 
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At  its  opening  session  the  members  passed  the  following 

“ Joint  Resolution  Legalizing  the  Laws  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 

State  of  Deseret : 

“ Resolved,  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah:  That 

the  laws  heretofore  passed  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  State  of  Des- 
eret, and  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  Organic  Act  of  said  Territory  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  legal,  and  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  shall 
so  remain  until  superseded  by  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah. 

“Approved  October  4,  1851.” 

This  Resolution  preserved  the  original  charter  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  second  Resolution,  passed  on  the  same  day,  transferred  the  political 
capital  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  “ Pauvan  Valley,’’  where  the  City  of 
Fillmore  was  afterwards  founded,  and  Millard  County  organized  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  had  so  cordially  recognized  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Utah  to  local  self-government  and  the  choice  of  their  own 
officers. 

Severe  strictures,  however,  were  passed  upon  President  Fillmore  by  a por- 
tion of  the  American  press,  for  appointing  Brigham  Young  Governor  of  Utah, 
which  called  forth  the  following  correspondence  between  the  President  and  Col- 
onel Thomas  L.  Kane : 

“ Washington,  July  4,  1851. 

“ My  Dear  Sir : — I have  just  cut  the  enclosed  slip  from  the  Buffalo  Courier. 
It  brings  serious  charges  against  Brigham  Young,  Governor  of  Utah,  and  falsely 
charges  that  I knew  them  to  be  true.  You  will  recollect  that  I relied  much  upon 
you  for  the  moral  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Young.  You  knew  him,  and 
had  known  him  in  Utah.  You  are  a democrat,  but  I doubt  not  will  truly  state 
whether  these  charges  against  the  moral  character  of  Governor  Young  are  true. 

“ Please'  return  the  article  with  your  letter. 

“Not  recollecting  your  given  name,  I shall  address  this  letter  to  you  as  the 
son  of  Judge  Kane. 

“I  am,  in  great  haste,  truly  yours, 

Millard  Fillmore. 

“ Mr . Kane , Philadelphia .” 

“Philadelphia,  July  nth,  1851. 

“My  Dear  Sir. — I have  no  wish  to  evade  the* responsibility  of  having 
vouched  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Brigham  Young  of  Utah,  and  his  fitness  for  the 
station  he  now  occupies.  I reiterate  without  reserve,  the  statement  of  his  excel- 
lent capacity,  energy  and  integrity,  which  I made  you  prior  to  his  appointment. 
I am  willing  to  say  I volunteered  to  communicate  to  you  the  facts  by  which  I was 
convinced  of  his  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Union.  I made 
no  qualification  when  I assured  you  of  his  irreproachable  moral  character,  because 
I was  able  to  speak  of  this  from  my  own  intimate  personal  knowledge. 

“ If  any  show  or  shadow  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
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charges  of  your  anonymous  assailant,  the  next  mail  from  Utah  shall  bring  you 
their  complete  and  circumstantial  refutation.  Meanwhile  I am  ready  to  offer  this 
assurance  for  publication  in  any  form  you  care  to  indicate,  and  challenge  contra- 
diction from  any  respectable  authority. 

“ I am,  Sir,  with  high  respect  and  esteem,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“Thomas  L.  Kane. 

“ The  President.  ” 

Captain  Stansbury,  in  his  official  report  to  the  government,  giving  his  views 
and  testimony  relative  to  Brigham  Young,  both  as  the  leader  of  the  Mormon 
people  and  the  Governor  of  Utah,  said: 

“ Upon  the  personal  character  of  the  leader  of  this  singular  people,  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  me  to  comment  in  a communication  like  the  present. 
I may,  nevertheless,  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  to  me,  President  Young  ap- 
peared to  be  a man  of  clear,  sound  sense,  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
station  he  occupies,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  good  name  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  presides,  sensitively  jealous  of  the  least  attempt  to  under-value  or  misrepresent 
them,  and  indefatigable  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  their  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  elevation.  He  appeared  to  possess  the  unlimited  personal  and  official 
confidence  of  his  people;  while  both  he  and  his  councilors,  forming  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church,  seem  to  have  but  one  object  in  view,  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  society  over  which  they  preside. 

“Upon  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  the  appointmnt  of  the  officers  within 
the  newly-created  Territory,  it  does  not  become  me  to  offer  other  than  a very 
diffident  opinion,  Yet  the  opportunities  of  information  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  may  perhaps  justify  me  in  presenting  the  result  of  my  own 
observations  upon  this  subject.  With  all  due  deference,  then,  I feel  constrained 
to  say,  that  in  my  opinion  the  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  the  head  of  the  Mormon  community,  in  preference  to  any  other 
person,  to  the  high  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory,  independent  of  its  politi- 
cal bearings,  with  which  I have  nothing  to  do,  was  a measure  dictated  alike  by 
justice  and  by  sound  policy.  Intimately  connected  with  them  from  their  exodus 
from  Illinois,  this  man  has  indeed  been  their  Moses,  leading  them  through  the 
wilderness  to  a remote  and  unknown  land,  where  they  have  since  set  up  their 
tabernacle,  and  where  they  are  now  building  their  temple.  Resolute  in  danger, 
firm  and  sagacious  in  council,  prompt  and  energetic  in  emergency,  and  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  the  honor  of  his  people,  he  had  won  their  unlimited  confi- 
dence, esteem  and  veneration,  and  held  an  unrivaled  place  in  their  hearts.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  provisional  government,  he  had  been  unanimously 
chosen  as  their  highest  civil  magistrate,  and  even  before  his  appointment  by  the 
President,  he  combined  in  his  own  person  the  triple  character  of  confidential  ad- 
viser, temporal  ruler,  and  prophet  of  God.  Intimately  acquainted  with  their 
character,  capacities,  wants,  and  weaknesses;  identified  now  with  their  prosper- 
ity, as  he  had  formerly  shared  to  the  full  in  their  adversities  and  sorrows; 
honored,  trusted, — the  whole  wealth  of  the  community  placed  in  his  hands,  for 
the  advancement  both  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interest  of  the  infant  settle- 
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merit,  he  was,  surely,  of  all  others,  the  man  best  fitted  to  preside,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  general  government,  over  a colony  of  which  he  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  been  the  founder.  No  other  man  could  have  so  entirely  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people;  and  the  selection  by  the  Executive  of  the  man  of  their 
choice,  besides  being  highly  gratifying  to  them,  is  recognized  as  an  assurance  that 
they  shall  hereafter  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  general  government  that  justice 
and  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Their  confident  hope  now  is  that, 
no  longer  fugitives  and  outlaws,  but  dwelling  beneath  the  broad  shadow  of  the 
national  aegis,  they  will  be  subject  no  more  to  the  violence  and  outrage  which 
drove  them  to  seek  a secure  habitation  in  this  far  distant  wilderness. 

“ As  to  the  imputations  that  have  been  made  against  the  personal  character 
of  the  Governor,  I feel  confident  they  are  without  foundation.  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  his  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  inspired  prophet,  or 
of  his  views  and  practice  of  polygamy,  his  personal  reputation  I believe  to  be 
above  reproach.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most  entire  confidence  is  felt  in  his  in- 
tegrity, personal,  official,  and  pecuniary,  on  the  part  'of  those  to  whom  a long 
and  intimate  association,  and  in  the  most  trying  emergencies,  have  afforded  every 
possible  opportunity  of  formimg  a just  and  accurate  judgment  of  his  true 
character. 

“From  all  I saw  and  heard,  I am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment 
of  any  other  man  to  the  office  of  governor  would  have  been  regarded  by  the 
whole  people,  not  only  as  a sanction,  but  as  in  some  sort  a renewal,  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Government,  of  that  series  of  persecutions  to  which  they  have 
already  been  subjected,  and  would  have  operated  to  create  distrust  and  suspicion 
in  minds  prepared  to  hail  with  joy  the  admission  of  the  new  Territory  to  the 
protection  of  the  supreme  government.’' 

Very  pertinent  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  testimony  of  Captain  Stans- 
bury  is  the  following  passage  of  an  epistle  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Mormon 
Church  announcing  to  “the  Saints  abroad”  the  event  of  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah  : 

“We  anticipate  no  convulsive  revolutionary  feeling  or  movement,  by  the 
citizens  of  Deseret  in  the  anticipated  change  of  governmental  affairs;  but  an  easy 
and  quiet  transition  from  State  to  Territory,  like  weary  travellers  descending  a hill 
near  by  their  way  side  home. 

“ As  a people,  we  know  how  to  appreciate,  most  sensibly,  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship which  has  been  extended  towards  our  infant  State,  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Coming  to  this  place  as  did  the  citizens  of  Deseret,  without  the  means  of 
subsistence,  except  the  labor  of  their  hands,  in  a wilderness  country,  surrounded 
by  savages,  whose  inroads  have  given  occasion  for  many  tedious  and  expensive 
expeditions;  the  relief  afforded  by  our  mother  land,  through  the  medium  of  the 
approaching  territorial  organization,  will  be  duly  estimated  ; and  from  henceforth, 
we  would  fondly  hope  the  most  friendly  feelings  may  be  warmly  cherished  between 
the  various  States  and  Territories  of  this  great  nation,  whose  constitutional  charter 
is  not  to  be  excelled.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  JUDGES.  FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OFFICIALS  BEFORE  THE  CITIZENS  AT  A SPECIAL  CONFERENCE. 
JUDGE  BROCCHUS  ASSAULTS  THE  COMMUNITY.  PUBLIC  INDIGNATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  JUDGE  BROCCHUS  AND  GOVERNOR  YOUNG. 
THE  “RUNAWAY"  JUDGES  AND  SECRETARY.  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE,  SUSTAINS  GOVERNOR  YOUNG  AND  REMOVES  THE  OF- 
FENDING OFFICIALS.  FIRST  UNITED  STATES  COURT.  THE  NEW  FEDEREL 
OFFICERS.  ARRIVAL  OF  COLONEL  STEPTOE.  RE-APPOINTMENT  OF 
OF  BRIGHAM  YOUNG.  JUDGE  SHAVER  FOUND  DEAD.  JUDGES  DRUM- 
MOND AND  STILES. 

In  July,  1851,  four  of  the  Federal  officers  arrived  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  waited  upon  his  Excellency  Governor  Young.  They  were  Lemuel  G.  Brande- 
bury,  Chief  Justice,  and  Perry  E.  Brocchus  and  Zerubbabel  Snow,  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,  and  B.  D.  Harris,  the  Secretary. 
Governor  Brigham  Young,  United  States  Attorney  Seth  M.  Blair,  and  United 
States  Marshal  Joseph  L.  Heywood  were  all  residents  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

At  this  time  there  had  not  been  any  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Territory  under  the  Organic  Law.  The  newly  arrived  Federal  officers  en- 
quired the  reason  why  the  legislature  had  not  been  organized,  upon  which  they 
were  informed  that  there  were  no  mails  from  the  States  during  the  winter  season,  and 
that  the  official  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  did  not  reach  this  city  till  March, 
of  that  year.  Soon  after  their  arrival  Governor  Young  issued  a proclamation,  as 
provided  in  Section  16  of  the  Organic  Law,  defining  the  judicial  districts  of  the 
Territory,  and  assigning  the  judges  to  their  respective  districts.  His  other  proc- 
lamation, calling  for  an  election  in  August,  brought  the  Legislature  into  existence, 
and  the  two  branches  of  the  Territorial  Government  were  thus  duly  established. 
Early  in  the  following  September,  a special  conference  of  the  Mormon  Church 
was  held  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which  was  to  send  a 
block  of  Utah  marble  or  granite  as  the  Territorial  contribution  to  the  Washington 
Monument  at  the  Capital.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  officers  had 
found  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  a body  before  the  assembled  citizens,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  since  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  An 
excellent  occasion  surely  was  this,  in  the  design  of  the  leaders  of  the  community, 
who  called  that  special  conference,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  harmony  and 
good  will  were  sought  to  be  eucouraged  between  the  Federal  officers  and  the  people. 
Chief  Justice  Brandebury,  Secretary  Harris  and  Associate  Justice  Brocchus  were 
honored  with  an  invitation  to  sit  on  the  platform  with  the  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  association  of  Mormon  and  Gentile  on  the  stand  was  very  fitting  on 
such  an  occasion,  considering  that  Governor  Brigham  Young,  Associate  Justice 
Zerubbabel  Snow,  United  States  Attorney  Seth  M.  Blair,  and  United  States  Mar- 
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shall  Joseph  L.  Heywood,  though  Mormons,  were  also  their  Federal  colleagues. 
But  it  seems  that  one  of  their  number — Associate  Justice  Brocchus — had  chosen 
this  as  a fitting. time  to  correct  and  rebuke  the  community  relative  to  their  pecu- 
liar religious  and  social  institutions.  The  following  correspondence,  which  subse- 
quently took  place  between  Governor  Young  and  Judge  Brocchus  is  most  impor- 
tant and  relevant  to  the  entire  history  of  this  city  and  territory,  as  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  that  long  controversy  which  has  existed  between  the  people  of  Utah 
and  the  Federal  Judges,  and  in  which,  in  the  latter  period,  Congress  and  the 
Governors  of  the  Territory  have  also  taken  an  active  part : 

B.  YOUNG  TO  P.  E.  BROCCHUS. 

“ Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  19,  1851. 

Dear  Sir. — Ever  wishing  to  promote  the  peace,  love  and  harmony  of  the 
people,  and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  cf  charity  and  benevolence  to  all,  and  especially 
towards  strangers,  I propose,  and  respectfully  invite  your  honor,  to  meet  our 
public  assembly  at  the  Bowery,  on  Sunday  morning  next,  at  10  a.  m.,  and  ad- 
dress the  same  people  that  you  addressed  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  our  General  Con- 
ference; and  if  your  honor  shall  then  and  there  explain,  satisfy,  or  apologize  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  ladies  who  heard  your  address  on  the  8th,  so  that  those 
feelings  of  kindness  that  you  so  dearly  prized  in  your  address  can  be  reciprocated 
by  them,  I shall  esteem  it  a duty  and  a pleasure  to  make  every  apology  and  satis- 
faction for  my  observations  which  you  as  a gentleman  can  claim  or  desire  at  my 
hands. 

“ Should  your  honor  please  to  accept  of  this  kind  and  benevolent  invitation, 
please  answer  by  the  bearer,  that  public  notice  may  be  given,  and  widely  ex- 
tended, that  the  house  may  be  full.  And  believe  me,  sir,  most  sincerely  and 
respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

Brigham  Young. 

“ ILon.  P.  E.  Brocchus , Asste.  Justice.' 

“ P.  S. — Be  assured  that  no  gentleman  will  be  permitted  to  make  any  reply 
to  your  address  on  that  occasion.  B.  Y.” 

P.  E.  BROCCHUS  TO  GOVERNOR  YOUNG. 

“ Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  19,  1851. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  note  of  this  date  is  before  me.  While  I fully  concur  in, 
and  cordially  reciprocate,  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  preface  of  your  letter, 
I must  be  excused  from  the  acceptance  of  your  respectful  invitation,  to  address  a 
public  assembly  at  the  Bowery  to-morrow  morning. 

‘£If,  at  the  proper  time,  the  privilege  of  explaining  had  been  allowed  me,  I 
should,  promptly  and  gladly,  have  relieved  myself  from  any  erroneous  impressions 
that  my  auditors  might  have  derived  from  the  substance  or  tone  of  my  remarks. 
But,  as  that  privilege  was  denied  me,  at  the  peril  of  having  my  hair  pulled,  or 
my  throat  cut,  I must  be  permitted  to  decline  appearing  again  in  public  on  the 
subject. 

“ I will  take  occasion  here  to  say,  that  my  speech,  in  all  its  parts,  was  the 
result  of  deliberation  and  care — not  proceeding  from  a heated  imagination,  or  a 
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maddened  impulse,  as  seems  to  have  been  a general  impression.  I intended  to 
say  what  I did  say;  but,  in  so  doing,  I did  not  design  to  offer  indignity  and  in- 
sult to  my  audience. 

“ My  sole  design,  in  the  branch  of  my  remarks  which  seems  to  be  the  source 
ol  offence,  was  to  vindicate  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  those 
feelings  of  prejudice  and  that  spirit  of  defection  which  seemed  to  pervade  the 
public  sentiment.  That  duty  I attempted  to  perform  in  a manner  faithful  to  the 
government  of  which  I am  a citizen,  and  to  which  I owe  a patriotic  allegiance, 
without  unjustly  causing  a chord  to  vibrate  painfully  in  the  bosom  of  my  hearers. 
Such  a duty,  I trust,  I shall  ever  be  ready  to  discharge  with  the  fidelity  that  be- 
longs to  a true  American  citizen — with  firmness,  with  boldness,  with  dignity — 
always  observing  a due  respect  towards  other  parties,  whether  assailants  or 
neutrals. 

“It  was  not  my  intention  to  insult,  or  offer  disrespect  to  my  audience;  and 
farthest  possible  was  it  from  my  design,  to  excite  a painful  or  unpleasant  emotion 
in  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  who  honored  me  with  their  presence  and  their  respect- 
ful attention  on  the  occasion. 

“In  conclusion,  I will  remark  that,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  my  speech, 
I did  not  conceive  that  it  contained  anything  deserving  the  censure  of  a just- 
minded  person.  My  subsequent  reflections  have  fully  confirmed  me  in  that  im- 
pression. 

“I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Perry  E.  Brocchus. 

‘ ‘ To  His  Excellency  Brigham  Young.  ’ ’ 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  TO  P.  E.  BROCCHUS. 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  20,  1851. 

Dear  Sir: — The  perusal  of  your  note  of  the  19th  inst.  has  been  the  source 
of  some  sober  reflections  in  my  mind,  which  I beg  leave  to  communicate  in  the 
same  freedom  with  which  my  soul  has  been  inspired  in  the  contemplation. 

With  a war  of  words  on  party  politics,  factions,  religious  schisms,  current 
controversy  of  creeds,  policy  of  clans,  or  State  clipper  cliques,  I have  nothing  to 
do ; but  when  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  are  falsified,  and  light  is  turned  into 
darkness  by  mystification  of  language  or  a false  delineation  of  facts,  so  that  the 
just  indignation  of  the  true,  virtuous,  upright  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  is 
aroused  into  vigilance  for  the  dear-bought  liberties  of  themselves  and  fathers, 
and  that  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  which  has  driven  this  people  time 
and  time  again  from  their  peaceful  homes,  manifests  itself  in  the  flippancy  of 
rhetoric  for  female  insult  and  desecration,  it  is  time  that  I forbear  to  hold  my 
peace,  lest  the  thundering  anathemas  of  nations  born  and  unborn  should  rest 
upon  my  head  when  the  marrow  of  my  bones  shall  be  illy  prepared  to  sustain  the 
threatened  blow. 

“ It  has  been  said  that  a wise  man  foreseeth  evil,  and  hideth  himself.  The 
evil  of  your  course  I foresee,  and  I shall  hide  myself — not  by  attempting  to 
screen  my  conduct,  or  the  conduct  of  this  people  from  the  gaze  of  an  assembled 
universe,  but  by  exposing  some  of  your  movements,  designs,  plans,  and  purposes, 
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so  that  the  injury  which  you  have  designed  lor  this  people  may  fall  upon  your 
own  head,  unless  you  shall  choose  to  accept  the  proffered  boon — the  friendship 
which  I extended  to  you  yesterday — by  inviting  you  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
ladies  ot  this  valley,  who  felt  themselves  insulted  and  abused  by  your  address  on 
the  8th  inst.,  and  which  you  have  declined  to  do  in  your  note,  to  which  this  is  a 
reply. 

“In  your  note,  you  remark — ‘If,  at  the  proper  time,  the  privilege  of  ex- 
plaining had  been  allowed  me,  I should  promptly  and  gladly  have  relieved  my- 
self from  any  erroneous  impressions  that  my  auditors  might  have  derived  from 
the  substance  and  tone  of  my  remarks;  but,  as  that  privilege  was  denied  me,  at 
the  peril  of  having  my  hair  pulled,  or  my  throat  cut  I must  be  permitted  to  de- 
cline appearing  again  in  public  on  the  subject.’ 

“Sir,  when  was  the  ‘proper  time’  to  which  you  refer?  Was  it  when  you 
had  exhausted  the  patience  of  your  audience  on  the  8th,  after  having  given  a 
personal  challenge  to  any  who  would  accept?  Was  it  a proper  time  to  challenge 
for  single  combat,  before  a general  assembly  of  the  people,  convened  especially 
for  religious  worship? 

“ How  could  you  then  have  ‘promptly  and  gladly  relieved  yourself  from  any 
erroneous  impression  your  auditors  might  have  derived  from  the  substance  and 
tone  of  your  remarks’  when  you  knew  not  from  what  source  your  auditors  derived 
those  impressions?  And  was  it  your  boasted  privilege,  your  proper  time  to  fire 
and  ‘fight  your  battles  o’er  again,’  as  quick  as  ydu  had  given  a challenge,  with- 
out waiting  to  see  if  any  one  accepted  it?  If  so,  who  would  you  have  been 
likely  to  hit — ladies  or  gentlemen? 

“It  was  true,  sir,  what  I said,  at  the  close  of  your  speech,  and  I repeat  it 
here,  that  my  expressions  may  not  be  mistaken — I said  in  reference  to  your 
speech,  ‘ Judge  Brocchus  is  either  profoundly  ignorant — or  wilfully  wicked — one  of 
the  two.  There  are  several  gentlemen  who  would  be  very  glad  to  prove  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  about  Judge  Brocchus,  and  which  he  has  attempted 
to  repel;  but  I will  hear  nothing  more  on  either  side  at  this  Conference.’ 

And  why  did  I say  it?  To  quell  the  excitement  which  your  remarks  had 
caused  in  that  audience;  not  to  give  or  accept  a challenge,  but  to  prevent  any  one 
(of  which  there  were  many  present  wishing  the  opportunity,)  and  every  one  from 
accepting  your  challenge,  and  thereby  bringing  down  upon  your  head  the  indig- 
nation of  an  outraged  people,  in  the  midst  of  a Conference  convened  for  relig- 
ious instruction  and  business,  and  which,  had  your  remarks  continued,  must  have 
continued  the  excitement,  until  there  would  have  been  danger  “of  pulling  of  hair 
and  cutting  of  throats,’’  perhaps,  on  both  sides,  if  parties  had  proved  equal — for 
there  are  points  in  human  actions  and  events,  beyond  which  men  and  women  can- 
not be  controlled.  Starvation  will  revolutionize  any  people,  and  lead  them  to  acts 
of  atrocity  that  human  power  cannot  control;  and  will  not  a mother’s  feelings,  in 
view  of  her  murdered  offspring,  her  bleeding  husband,  and  her  dying  sire,  by 
hands  of  mobocratic  violence,  and  especially  when  tantalized  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  those  who  stand,  or  ought  to  stand,  or  sit,  with  dignity  on  the  judgment  seat, 
and  impart  justice  alike  to  all? 

“ Sir,  what  confidence  can  this  persecuted,  murdered,  outcast  people  have  in 
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your  decisions  from  the  Bench,  after  you  have  tantalized  their  feelings  from  the 
stand,  by  informing  them  there  is  yet  hope  in  their  case,  if  they  will  apply  to 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  I ask  you,  sir,  if  you  did  not  know,  when  you  were  thus 
making  your  plea,  that  this  people  have  plead  with  the  authorities  of  those  States, 
which  are  doomed  to  irretrievable  ruin  by  their  own  acts,  from  their  lowest  magis- 
trate to  their  highest  judge,  and  from  their  halls  of  legislature  to  their  governors, 
times,  and  times,  and  times  again,  until  they,  with  force  of  arms,  have  driven  us 
from  their  midst,  and  utterly  refused  the  possibility  of  theories  of  murdered  inno- 
cence from  reaching  their  polluted  ears?  I ask,  sir,  did  you  know  .this?  If  not, 
you  were  profoundly  ignorant;  you  were  possessed  of  ignorance  not  to  be  toler- 
ated in  children  of  ten  years,  in  these  United  States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  were  in  possession  of  the  facts,  you  were  wilfully  wicked  in  presuming  to  tan- 
talize, and  rouse  in  anger  dire,  those  feelings  of  frail  humanity  on  one  hand,  and 
offended  justice  on  the  other,  which  it  is  our  object  to  bury  in  forgetfulness,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  the  decision  of  a just  God. 

“ Your  motive,  action,  or  design,  you  wholly  concealed,  or  you  could  never 
have  gained  a hearing  on  such  an  occasion. 

“As  presiding  officer  in  said  Conference,  did  I permit  any  man  to  accept  your 
challenge?  No,  sir,  you  know  I did  not ; and  could  you,  as  a gentleman,  ask  the 
privilege  to  defend  your  challenge  before  it  was  accepted?  Don  Quixote  should 
not  be  named  in  such  a farce.  No,  sir,  out  of  mercy  to  you  I prohibited  any  man 
from  accepting  your  challenge#  And  until  the  challenge  was  accepted  you  had 
nothing  to  reply  to.  When,  then,  was  the  proper  time  you  refer  to,  when  you 
would  have  replied,  and  the  privilege  was  denied  you?  No  such  time  as  you  sup- 
posed, existed. 

“ And  now,  sir,  as  it  appears  from  the  whole  face  of  the  subject,  that  to- 
morrow might  have  been  the  first  ‘proper  time’  that  might  have  given  you  the 
‘privilege  of  explaining,’  and  as  this  courtesy  you  have  utterly  refused,  and 
thereby  manifest  a choice  to  leave  an  incensed  public  incensed  still,  against  your 
(as  they  now  view  it)  dishonorable  course,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  doing  my 
duty,  by  adverting  still  further  to  your  reply  of  yesterday.  Charity  would  have 
induced  me  hope,  at  least,  that  your  speech,  in  part,  was  prompted  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment ; but  I am  forbid  this  pleasing  reflection  by  your  note,  wherein 
you  state  that  ‘my  speech,  in  all  its  parts,  was  the  result  of  deliberation  and  care, 
proceeding  from  a heated  imagination  or  a maddened  impulse.’  ‘ I intended  to 
say  what  I did  say.’  Now,  if  you  did  actually  ‘ intend  to  say  what  you  did  say,’ 
it  is  pretty  strong  presumptive  testimony  that  you  were  not  ignorant,  for  if  you 
had  been  ignorant,  from  whence  arose  your  intentions?  And  if  you  were  not 
ignorant  you  must  have  been  willfully  wicked ; and  I cannot  conceive  of  a more 
charitable  construction  to  put  upon  your  conduct  on  that  occasion  than  to  believe 
you  designedly  and  deliberately  planned  a speech  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
your  hearers  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  propriety 
by  pulling  your  hair  or  cutting  your  throat,  willing,  no  doubt,  in  the  utmost  of 
your  benevolence  to  die  a martyr’s  death,  if  you  could  only  get  occasion  to  raise 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  re-murder  a virtuous  people,  as  Missouri  and  Illinois  have 

so  often  done  before  you.  Glorious  philanthropy  this;  and  corresponds  most 
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fully  with  the  declaration  which,  it  is  reported,  on  pretty  good  authority,  that 
Judge  Brocchus  made  while  on  his  journey  to  the  valley,  substantially  as  follows : 
“If  the  citizens  of  Utah  do  not  send  me  as  their  delegate  to  Washington,  by 
God,  I’ll  use  all  my  influence  against  them,  and  will  crush  them.  I have  the 
influence  and  the  power  to  do  it,  and  I will  accomplish  it  if  they  do  not  make 
me  their  delegate.’ 

“ Now,  sir,  I will  not  stop  to  argue  the  point  whether  your  honor  made 
those  observations  that  rumor  says  you  did ; but  I will  leave  it  to  an  intelligent 
world,  or  so  much  of  that  world  as  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
to  decide  whether  your  conduct  has  not  fully  proved  that  you  harbored  these  ma- 
licious feelings  in  your  heart,  when  you  deliberately  planned  a speech  calculated 
in  its  nature  to  rouse  this  community  to  violence,  and  that,  too,  on  a day  conse- 
crated to  religious  duties,  your  declaration  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
you  ‘did  not  design  to  offer  indignity  or  insult.’  When  a man’s  words  are  set  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  acts,  which  will  men  believe  ? His  acts  all  the  time. 
Where,  then,  is  the  force  of  your  denial  ? 

“One  item  more  from  your  note  reads  thus:  ‘My  sole  design  in  the 

branch  of  my  remarks  which  seems  to  be  the  source  of  offence,  was  to  vindicate 
the  government  of  the  United  States  from  those  feelings  of  prejudice,  and  that 
spirit  of  defection  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  public  sentiment,  & c.”  Let  me 
inquire  what  ‘public  sentiment’  you  referred  to?  Was  it  the  sentiments  of  the 
States  at  large?  If  so,  your  honor  missed  his  aim,  most  widely,  when  he  left  the 
city  of  Washington  to  become  the  author  of  such  remarks.  You  left  home  when 
you  left  Washington.  If  such  ‘prejudice  and  defection’  as  you  represent,  there 
existed,  there  you  should  have  thundered  your  anathemas,  and  made  the  people 
feel  your  ‘patriotic  allegiance;’  but,  if  ever  you  believed  for  a moment — if  ever 
an  idea  entered  your  soul  that  the  citizens  of  Utah,  the  people  generally  whom 
you  addressed  on  the  8th,  were  possessed  of  a spirit  of  defection  towards  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  that  they  harboured  prejudices  against  it  unjustly,  so-  far  you 
proved  yourself  ‘profoundly  ignorant’  of  the  subject  in  which  you  were  engaged, 
and  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people  whom  you  addressed;  and  this  ignor- 
ance alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to  lead  you  into  all  the  errors  and  fooleries 
you  were  guilty  of  on  that  occasion.  But  had  you  known  your  hearers,  you  would 
have  known,  and  understood,  and  felt  that  you  were  addressing  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  assembly,  and  the  one  furthest  removed  from  ‘ prejudice  and 
defection”  to  the  general  government  that  you  had  ever  seen,  that  you  had  ever 
addressed,  or  that  would  be  possible  for  you  or  any  other  being  to  find  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  Then,  sir,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  you  to  have 
offered  your  hearers  on  that  occasion  a greater  insult  than  you  did?  The  most  re- 
fined and  delicate  ladies  were  justly  incensed  to  wrath  against  you  for  intimating 
that  their  husbands  were  ever  capable  of  being  guilty  of  such  baseness  as  you  rep- 
resented, “prejudice  and  defection”  towards  a constitution  which  they  firmly 
believe  emanated  from  the  heavens,  and  was  given  by  a revelation,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  religious  and  political  freedom  in  this  age — a constitution  and  union 
which  this  people  love  as  they  do  the  gospel  of  salvation.  And  when  you,  sir, 
shall  attempt  to  fasten  the  false  and  odious  appellation  of  treason  to  this  commu- 
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nity,  even  ignorantly,  as  we  had  supposed  you  did  it,  you  will  find  plenty,  even 
among  the  ladies,  to  hurl  the  falsehood  back  to  its  dark  origin,  in  tones  of  thunder; 
but  if,  as  you  say,  you  know,  (or  else  how  could  the  whole  have  been  * the  result 
of  deliberation  and  care,’)  the  plea  of  ignorance  ceases  again  to  shield  you,  and 
you  stand  before  the  people  in  all  the  naked  deformity  of  -'wilful  wickedness,’ 
who  can  plead  your  excuse?  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  can  make  an  apol- 
ogy? I wonder  not  that  you  should  excuse  yourself  from  the  attempt,  4 or  de- 
cline appearing  again  in  public  on  the  subject.’ 

44  Permit  me  sir,  to  subscribe  myself,  as  ever, 

Most  respectfully,  your  servant, 

Brigham  Young. 

“ Hon.  P.  E.  Brocchus,  Asste.  Justice." 

The  speech  of  Judge  Brocchus  is  not  extant,  nor  is  there  to  be  found  any 
report  of  that  exciting  conference,  for  it  was  before  the  existence  of  the  Deseret 
News',  but  the  subject  and  offence  appear  well  defined  in  the  correspondence 
itself,  which  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  paragraph  from  Governor 
Young’s  third  letter: 

44  Another  important  item  in  the  course  of  your  remarks,  on  the  8th  instant, 
in  connection  with  the  expose  of  your  own  exalted  virtue — you  expressed  a hope 
that  the  ladies  you  were  addressing  would  4 become  virtuous.’  Let  me  ask  you, 
most  seriously,  my  dear  sir,  how  could  you  hope  thus?  How  could  you  hope  that 
those  dear  creatures,  some  of  whose  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  stranger  drew  tears 
lrom  your  eyes  while  you  were  yet  speaking — how  could  you  hope — what  possible 
chance  was  there  for  you  to  hope — they  would  become  virtuous?  Had  you  ever 
proved  them  unvirtuous?  If  so,  you  could  have  but  a faint  hope  of  their  reform- 
ation. But,  if  you  had  not  proved  them  unvirtuous,  what  testimony  had  you  of 
their  lack  of  virtue?  And  if  they  were  unvirtuous,  how  could  they  4 become  virtu- 
ous’? Sir,  your  hope  was  of  the  most  damning  dye,  and  your  very  expression 
tended  to  convey  the  assertion  tha  those  ladies  you  then  and  there  ad- 
dressed were  prostitutes — unvirtuous — to  that  extent  you  could  only  hope,  but  the 
probabilty  was  they  were  so  far  gone  in  wickedness  you  dare  not  believe  they  ever 
could  become  virtuous.  And  now,  sir,  let  your  own  good  sense,  if  you  have  a 
spark  left,  answer — could  you,  had  you  mustered  all  the  force  that  hell  could 
lend  you — could  you  have  committed  a greater  indignity  and  outrage  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  most  virtuous  and  sensible  assemblage  of  ladies  that  your  eyes  ever 
beheld?  If  you  could,  tell  me  how.  If  you  could  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
main silent.  Shall  such  insults  remain  unrequited,  unatoned  for?” 

Judge  Brocchus  made  no  written  reply  to  the  review  of  his  conduct,  but  in 
person  acknowledged  that  it  was  unanswerable,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to 
apologise  for  him  to  the  community. 

This  very  singular  and  suggestive  correspondence,  which  itself  is  quite  a 
chapter  of  the  history  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a great  sensation  over  Utah  affairs. 

Having  rendered  themselves  unpopular,  and  being  neither  able  to  arraign  a 
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whole  community  for  their  religious  institutions,  nor  strong  enough  to  set  aside 
Governor  Young  and  his  three  Federal  colleagues,  who  stood  with  the  people, 
Chief  Justice  Branaebury,  Associate  Justice  Brocchus,  and  Secretary  Harris  re- 
solved to  leave  the  Territory.  But  previous  to  their  leaving,  they  called  a 
Supreme  Court,  which  was  held  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  though  no  law  had  been 
passed  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  holding  it.  At  this  court,  as  an  original  suit, 
an  injunction  was  granted.  Associate  Justice  Snow  dissented.  He  said,  the  bill, 
he  thought,  was  a good  case  for  the  injunction,  yet  he  opposed  it  on  two  grounds: 

“ ist. — There  was  not  any  law  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
Supreme  Court. 

“ 2d. — The  Supreme  Court  had  not  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  District 
Court  had,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  Governor’s  proclamation.” 

Chief  Justice  Brandebury  and  Associate  Justice  Brocchus  left  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  together.  Soon  afterwards  Secretary  Harris  followed  their  example,  carry- 
ing away  with  him  the  $24,000  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
per  diem  and  mileage  of  the  Legislature. 

It  would  seem  that  these  three  Federal  officers  expected  to  be  applauded  by 
the  public,  and  sustained  by  the  Government,  their  assault  being  against  polyg- 
amy, but  they  indiscreetly  stated,  in  their  communication  to  the  Government, 
that  “ polygamy  monopolized  all  the  women,  which  made  it  very  inconvenient 
for  the  Federal  officers  to  reside  there.” 

t 

“ Loose  as  people  might  suppose  frontier  life  to  be,”  observes  Mr.  Stenhouse 
in  his  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  “no  one  anticipated  that  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  thus  express  themselves.  That  one  sentence  annihil- 
ated them.  Over  the  signature  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant  [the  Mayor  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  City]  a series  of  letters  was  addressed  to  the  New  York  Herald,  under  the 
title,  ‘ Truth  for  the  Mormons,’  in  which  the  Federal  officers  were  turned  into 
redicule  and  fiercely  handled.  The  Herald  gave  the  public  only  one  letter;  but 
Grant,  nothing  daunted,  published  the  whole  series  in  pamphlet  form,  and  scat- 
tered them  broadcast.  The  Grant  letters,  from  their  forcible  and  pungent  style, 
attracted  the  attention  of  literary  men  as  gems  of  wit  and  vigorous  English. 

* * * In  his  moments  of  calm  reflection,  Judge  Brocchus  may 

have  concluded  that  1ms  zeal  against  polygamy  had  outstripped  his  prudence. 
The  Government  took  that  view  of  it,  and  quietly  dropped  the  ‘runaway  judges 
and  secretary.’  ” 

This  view  presented  in  the  felicious  vein  ol  the  New  York  Herald' s special 
corespondent  on  Utah  affairs,  well  describes  the  scandalized  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  over  the  conduct  of  the  “ runaway  judges  and  secretary;’’  but  it  does 
not  sufficiently  express  the  offended  judgment  of  the  United  States  Government 
over  their  conduct.  Congress  had  only  just  created  the  new  Territory.  In  do- 
ing this  both  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  had  a very  clear  pre- 
knowledge that  the  United  States  was  extending  its  rule  over  a religious  com- 
munity, whose  institutions,  though  peculiar,  were  founded  on  the  strict  examples 
of  the  Bible.  The  President  and  his  advisers,  among  whom  was  that  gigantic 
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statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  had  with  an  intelligent  intent  appointed  Brigham 
Young  Governor,  with  three  other  of  his  co-religionists,  to  represent  the  Federal 
authority  to  their  people;  while  to  the  minority  of  the  Federal  officers  was  given 
the  controling  power  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  secretaryship,  with  the  custody  of 
the  appropriations;  all  of  this  had  been  done  to  bring  the  Mormon  colony  har- 
moniously into  the  Union  under  its  supremacy;  yet  ere  they  had  held  a single 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  new  Territory,  or  its  Legislature  had  assem- 
bled, or  the  Territorial  government  itself  was  fully  set  up,  the  Chief  Justice,  his 
Associate,  and  the  Secretary  deserted  their  posts.  The  General  Government  was 
reasonably  incensed  over  such  a case ; Congress  was  scarcely  less  offended;  and 
Daniel  Webster,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  peremptorily  ordered  the  judges  and 
secretary  back  to  their  deserted  positions  or  to  resign. 

After  the  departure  of  these  Federal  officers  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
Governor  Young  appointed  Willard  Richards  Secretary  of  the  Territory  pro  tem. 
This  appointment,  and  several  other  informal  acts,  which  had  become  necessary 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  officials  in  a newly  organized  Territory,  was  duly 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State.  Daniel  Webster  sustained  them,  and  the 
bills  of  Willard  Richards,  which  were  signed  “Secretary  pro  tem,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,”  were  allowed  by  the  Department,  and  paid. 

The  Utah  Legislature  also,  finding  the  United  States  Judiciary  in  the  Terri- 
tory inoperative,  passed  the  following  act  authorizing  Associate  Justice  Zerub- 
babel  Snow  to  hold  the  Courts  in  all  the  districts: 

“AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  FOR  JUDICIAL  PURPOSES. 

Sec.  i . 11  Be  it  e?iacted  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ter- 

ritory of  Utah,  That  the  first  Judicial  District  for  said  Territory,  shall  consist  of, 
and  embrace  the  following  counties  and  districts  of  country,  to  wit: — Great  Salt 
Lake,  Davis,  Weber,  Tooele,  and  Utah  Counties,  and  all  districts  of  country 
lying  east,  north,  and  west  of  said  counties  in  said  Territory.  The  Second 
Judicial  District  shall  consist  of  Millard  and  San  Pete  Counties,  and  all  districts 
of  country  lying  south  of  the  south  line  of  latitude  of  Utah  County,  and  north 
of  the  south  line  of  latitude  of  Millard  County,  within  said  Territory.  And  the 
Third  Judicial  District  shall  consist  of  Iron  County,  and  all  districts  of  country 
lying  south  of  the  south  line  of  latitude  of  Millard  County,  in  said  Territory. 

“Sec.  2.  The  Honorable  Zerubbabel  Snow,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  shall  reside  within  the 
First  Judicial  District,  and  hold  Courts  in  the  following  order,  viz : on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  and  July  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City;  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  at  Ogden  City,  in  Weber  County;  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  at 
Provo  City,  in  Utah  County,  in  each  year:  Provided,  the  said  Zerubbabel  Snow, 
Associate  Justice,  shall  hold  his  first  Court  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  omit  said 
Court  during  said  year  at  Provo,  in  Utah  County. 

“Sec.  3.  The  Honorable  Zerubbabel  Snow  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  hold  two  Courts  in  the  Second  Judicial  District  in  each  year,  to-wit: 
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on  the  first  Monday  of  November  at  Manti,  in  San  Pete  County;  and  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May  at  Fillmore,  in  Millard  County. 

“Sec.  4..  The  Honorable  Zerubbabel  Snow  is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  hold  one  Court  for  the  Third  Judicial  District,  viz:  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  of  each  year,  at  Parowan  City,  in  Iron  County;  and  each  session  of 
said  Court  in  its  several  districts  shall  be  kept  open  at  least  one  week,  and  may 
adjourn  to  any  other  place  in  each  of  said  districts  respectively  : Provided , the 

business  of  said  Court  shall  so  require. 

“Sec.  5.  The  foregoing  acts  are,  and  shall  be  in  force  until  a full  Bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  which  the  said 
Zerubbabel  Snow  shall  serve  only  in  the  First  Judicial  District. 

“Approved  October  4,  1851.’’ 

This  officer  afterwards,  in  a letter  upon  the  first  United  States  Courts  held  in 
Utah,  thus  states  : 

“.The  Legislative  Assembly  met  and,  as  the  other  Judges  had  returned  to 
the  States,  a law  was  passed  authorizing  me  to  hold  the  courts  in  all  the  districts. 
At  my  first  court  I examined  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  in  calling  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  held  them  legal,  though  somewhat  informal.  This 
was  reported  to  the  Department  of  State,  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  being 
Secretary,  who  sustained  Governor  Young  and  myself.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  my  judicial  services.” 

That  first  United  States  District  Court  was  held  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

At  the  first  term  Judge  Snow  made  use  of  the  United  States  Attorney  and 
the  United  States  Marshal,  for  Territorial  business,  there  having  been  at  that 
time  no  Territorial  fee  bill  passed,  which  led  to  a correspondence  between  the  • 
Judge  and  the  Honorable  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the 
former  asking  a number  of  questions  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Territorial  courts,  which  was  answered  by  the 
latter  that  the  United  States  simply  defrayed  the  expenses  of  its  own  business  in 
the  courts.  The  answers  closed  thus : 

“Lastly,  I will  observe  that  if  the  clerk,  marshal,  or  attorney  render  any 
service  in  suits  to  which  the  Territory  is  a party  the  officer  must  obtain  his  pay 
from  the  Territory  or  from  the  county  in  which  such  suit  may  be  prosecuted.  It 
should  appear  affirmatively  on  the  face  of  every  account  that  every  item  of  it  is  a 
legal  and  just  claim  against  the  United  States;  and  the  details  and  dates  should 
be  stated,  as  required  by  my  circular  of  December  5th,  otherwise  the  marshal 
should  not  pay  it.” 

This  led  to  the  passage  of  a Territorial  fee  bill. 

In  1852  the  law  was  passed  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Probate  courts  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  and  creating  the  offices  of  Attorney-General  and  Marshal  for 
the  Territory. 

An  historical  note  may  here  be  made  that  the  proceedings  of  the  first  United 
States  District  Court,  held  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  were  published  in  the  Deseret 
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News,  No.  i,  Vol.  I,  November  15th,  1851,  Willard  Richards,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. 

Under  the  censure  of  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  and  with  ex- 
Vice-President  Dallis  and  Colonel  Kane  using  their  potent  influence  against 
them,  and  also  Stephen  A Douglass,  (to  whom  Kane  in  his  letter  to  Fillmore  per- 
sonally refers  as  surety  for  Governor  Young),  Brandebury,  Brocchus  and  Harris 
were  forced  to  retire.  They  were  succeeded  by  Chief  Justice  Reed,  Associate 
Justice  Shaver,  and  Secretary  Ferris  on  August  31st,  1852. 

On  their  arrival  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  the  new  appointees  received  a cor- 
dial welcome  from  the  Governor  and  citizens,  which  was  reciprocated  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  his  Associate,  but  Secretary  Ferris  approved  the  course  of  his 
predecessor  and  condemned  the  Mormons  and  their  institutions.  The  new 
judges,  however,  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling  for  awhile  in  favor  of  this 
community,  by  the  speeches  which  they  delivered,  and  the  very  friendly  letters 
which  they  wrote  on  Utah  affairs.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  Chief  Justice  Reed  wrote  as  follows: 

•'‘I  waited  on  his  Excellency,  Governor  Young,  exhibited  to  him  my  com- 
mission, and  by  him  was  duly  sworn  and  installed  as  Chief  Justice  of  Utah.  I 
was  received  by  Governor  Young  with  marked  courtesy  and  respect.  He  has 
taken  pains  to  make  my  residence  here  agreeable.  The  Governor,  in  manners 
and  conversation,  is  a polished  gentleman,  very  neat  and  tasty  in  dress,  easy  and 
pleasant  in  conversation,  and  I think,  a man  of  decided  talent  and  strong  intel- 
lectual qualities.  * * * I have  heard  him  address  the  people  once 

on  the  subject  of  man’s  free  agency.  He  is  a very  excellent  speaker.  His  ges- 
ture uncommonly  graceful,  articulation  distinct,  and  speech  pleasant. 

The  Governor  is  a first  rate  business  man.  As  civil  Governor  of 
the  Territory  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  we  would  naturally  suppose 
he  had  as  much  to  do  as  one  man  could  well  attend  to;  but  in  addition  to  those 
employments,  he  is  also  President  of  the  Church — -a  station  which  is  no  sinecure 
by  any  means.  His  private  business  is  extensive;  he  owns  several  grist  and  saw 
mills,  is  extensively  engaged  in  farming  operations,  all  of  which  he  superintends 
personally.  I have  made  up  my  mind  that  no  man  has  been  more  grossly  mis- 
represented than  Governor  Young,  and  that  he  is  a man  who  will  reciprocate 
kindness  and  good  intentions  as  heartily  and  as  freely  as  any  one,  but  if  abused, 
or  crowded  hard,  I think  he  may  be  found  exceedingly  hard  to  handle.” 

But  Secretary  Ferris  soon  after  published  a book  expressing  sentiments  and 
views,  concerning  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormon  community,  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  those  uttered  by  his  Federal  associates.  After  a short  residence  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  Secretary  Ferris  retired  and  went  to  California;  Chief  Jus- 
tice Reed  returned  to  New  York  and  died ; he  was  succeeded  by  Chief  Justice 
John  F.  Kinney,  August  24th,  1853.  Associate  Justice  Zerubbabel  Snow  occupied 
his  full  term  and  was  succeeded  by  Associate  Justice  George  P.  Stiles,  August  1st, 
1854.  Almon  \V.  Babbitt  succeeded  Ferris  as  Secretary,  and  District  Attorney 
Hollman  succeeded  Seth  M.  Blair.  John  M.  Bernhisel  was  Delegate  to  Congress. 

In  1854,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  J.  Steptoe,  with  his  command,  arrived  in 
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Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  term  of  Governor  Young’s  appointment  expiring 
about  this  time,  President  Pierce  tendered  the  office  to  Colonel  Steptoe;  but  he 
was  a gentleman,  and  a true  republican,  and  he  had  too  ranch  wisdom  withal  to 
accept  the  honor,  for  he  knew  that  Brigham  was  the  choice  of  the  people.  The 
following  document,  expressive  of  the  movement  which  he  inspired,  will  be  of 
interest  at  this  point: 

c ‘ To  His  Excellency,  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States: 

“ Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  that,  whereas  Governor 
Brigham  Young  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  Territory, 
without  distinction  of  party  or  sect ; and  from  personal  acquaintance  and  social 
intercourse  we  find  him  to  be  a firm  supporter  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  a tried  pillar  of  Republican  institutions;  and  having  repeat- 
edly listened  to  his  remarks,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  assemblies,  do  know 
he  is  the  warm  friend  and  able  supporter  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  rumors 
published  in  the  States  notwithstanding;  and  having  canvassed  to  our  satisfaction 
his  doings  as  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  also  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  appropriation  for  public  buildings  for  the  Territory;  we  do  most 
cordially  and  cheerfully  represent  that  the  same  has  been  expended  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  nation;  and  whereas  his  re-appointment  would  subserve  the  Terri- 
torial interest  better  than  the  appointment  of  any  other  man,  and  would  meet 
with  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  and  his  removal 
would  cause  the  deepest  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret ; and  it  being  our  unquali- 
fied opinion,  based  upon  the  personal  acquaintance  which  we  have  formed  with 
Governor  Young,  and  from  our  observation  of  the  results  of  his  influence  and 
administration  in  this  Territory,  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  every 
qualification  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  unquestioned 
integrity  and  ability,  and  he  is  decidedly  the  most  suitable  person  that  can  be 
selected  for  that  office. 

“We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  your  favorable  consider- 
ation, and  do  earnestly  request  his  re-appointment  as  Governor,  and  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs  for  this  Territory.” 

This  document  was  signed  by  Colonel  Steptoe  and  every  other  United  States 
Army  officer  in  the  Territory,  as  well  as  by  all  of  the  Federal  civil  officials,  and 
by  every  merchant  and  prominent  citizen  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  Gen- 
tile side.  The  petition  was  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Kinney,  followed  by 
Colonel  Steptoe.  Associate  Justice  Shaver’s  name  was  also  to  the  document. 

Not  long  after  the  signing  of  this  document,  which  obtained  from  President 
Pierce  the  re-appointment  of  Governor  Young,  Judge  Shaver,  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  June,  1855,  was  f°und  dead  in  his  bed,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  judge  the  previous  night  was  apparently  in  good  health,  but  he  had  long 
suffered  terribly  from  a wound,  the  pain  of  which  he  relieved  by  the  constant  ad- 
ministration of  opiates,  and  occasionally  by  stimulants;  so  that,  though  unexpected, 
the  cause  of  his  death  required  but  little  explanation.  The  citizens  sincerely 
mourned  the  loss  of  Judge  Shaver.  Me  was  buried  by  them  with  professional  honors; 
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his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  the  then  Mayor  of  Greai 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  history  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  as  an  upright  judge  and  a friend  of  the  community.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  friendly  relations  which  had  existed  between  the  deceased  judge  and  the 
citizens,  his  sudden  death  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  circulation  of  a malicious 
story  of  his  being  poisoned,  on  account  of  some  supposed  difficulty  with  Governor 
Young. 

W.  \V.  Drummond  succeeded  the  lamented  Judge  Shaver,  September  12th, 
1854;  and  Drummond  and  Associate  Justice  George  P.  Stiles  were  principally 
instrumental  in  working  up  the  Buchanan  Expedition,  or  the  “Utah  war”  as  it 
was  popularly  termed ; but  we  must  leave  the  Federal  thread  for  awhile  and  re- 
view events  connected  with  the  community,  the  growth  and  peopling  of  Grtat 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  colonization  of  Utah  in  general,  from  about  the  time  of 
the  setting  up  of  the  Territorial  government. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SOCIOLOGICAL  EXPOSITION.  SOURCES  OF  OUR  POPULATION.  EMIGRATION. 

POLYGAMY. 

For  the  completeness  of  the  history  a sociological  exposition  of  the  peopling 
of  Utah  should  be  here  presented,  with  its  ethnological  elements  and  methods 
out  of  which  society  first  grew  in  the  isolation  of  these  Rocky  Mountains;  nor 
should  the  causes  be  ignored  which  have  brought  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
souls  from  Europe  to  this  country,  for  the  very  purpose  of  organizing  a new 
society  and  creating  a State  of  the  American  nation. 

In  the  history  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Mormon  emigrations  from  Eu- 
rope may  be  considered  as  the  most  relevant  to  its  population;  for,  especially  at 
the  onset,  this  city  grew  out  of  those  emigrations.  The  American  pioneers  did 
no  more,  in  the  matter  of  population,  than  plant  the  germs  of  society  in  these 
valleys,  nor  could  they  possibly  do  more  with  so  small  a community  as  that  which 
left  Nauvoo  in  the  exodus.  A decade  must  have  passed  before  there  could  have 
been  any  perceptible  increase  to  the  population  by  offspring,  had  not  the  emigra- 
tions from  abroad  yearly  poured  into  these  valleys,  vitalizing  a community  almost 
exhausted  by  repeated  exterminations.  Thus  replenished,  by  a new  fusion  from 
the  dominant  parent  races,  from  which  the  pioneers  had  themselves  descended, 
population  was  increased  ten-fold  within  the  first  decade.  Great  Britain  and 
Scandinavia  gave  the  bulk  of  this  population,  by  their  tens  of  thousands  of  emi- 
grants, and  next  by  their  prolific  increase  of  offspring  ; but  the  American  pio- 
13 
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neers  were  the  originators  of  that  emigrational  movement  of  the  Mormon  people 
from  Europe  to  this  country. 

The  following  general  epistle  from  the  Twelve,  dated  at  Winter  Quarters, 
Omaha  Nation,  December  23d,  1847,  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

“To  the  Saints  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  adjacent  islands 
and  countries,  we  say,  emigrate  as  speedily  as  possible  to  this  vicinity,  looking  to 
and  following  the  counsel  of  the  Presidency  at  Liverpool : shipping  to  New  Or- 

leans, and  from  thence  direct  to  Council  Bluffs,  which  will  save  much  expense. 
Those  who  have  but  little  means,  and  little  or  no  labor,  will  soon  exhaust  that 
means  if  they  remain  where  they  are,  therefore  it  is  wisdom  that  they  remove 
without  delay;  for  here  is  land  on  which,  by  their  labor,  they  can  speedily  better 
their  condition  for  their  further  journey.  And  to  all  Saints  in  any  country  bor- 
dering upon  the  Atlantic,  we  would  say.  pursue  the  same  course,  come  immedi- 
ately and  prepare  to  go  west, — bringing  with  you  all  kinds  of  choice  seeds,  of 
grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  shrubbery,  trees,  and  vines — everything  that  will  please 
the  eye,  gladden  the  heart,  or  cheer  the  soul  of  man,  that  grows  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth;  also  the  best  stock  of  beast,  bird,  and  fowl  of  every  kind;  also 
the  best  tools  of  every  description,  and  machinery  for  spinning,  or  weaving,  and 
dressing  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk,  etc.,  etc.,  or  models  and  descriptions  of  the 
the  same,  by  which  they  can  construct  them  ; and  the  same  in  relation  to  all 
kinds  of  farming  utensils  and  husbandry,  such  as  corn  shelters,  grain  threshers 
and  cleaners,  smut  machines,  mills,  and  every  implement  and  article  within  their 
knowledge  that  shall  tend  to  promote  the  comfort,  health,  happiness,  or  prosper- 
ity of  any  people.  So  far  as  it  can  be  consistently  done,  bring  models  and 
drafts,  and  let  the  machinery  be  built  where  it  is  used,  which  will  save  great  ex- 
pense in  transportation,  particulary  in  heavy  machinery,  and  tools  and  imple- 
ments generally.” 

And  here  must  be  noticed  the  covenant  of  the  emigration.  Previous  to  leaving 
Nauvoo  President  Young  prompted  the  Mormons  to  enter  into  a solemn  covenant 
in  the  temple,  that  they  would  not  cease  their  exertions  until  every  individual  of 
them  who  desired  and  was  unable  to  gather  to  the  valley  by  his  own  means  was 
brought  to  that  place.  No  sooner  were  they  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  than 
the  Church  prepared  to  fulfill  this  covenant,  extending  its  application  to  the  Saints 
in  all  the  world.  The  subject  was  introduced  at  the  October  Conference,  in  1849, 
by  President  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  a unainmous  vote  was  there  and  then  taken 
to  raise  a fund  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
raise  money,  and  Bishop  Edward  Hunter  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  purchase  wagons 
and  cattle,  to  bring  the  poor  Saints  from  Pottowatomie  lands.  About  $5,000 
were  raised  that  season.  The  fund  was  designated  “The  Perpetual  Emigration 
Fund,”  and  the  method  of  its  application  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  from  a 
letter  to  Apostle  Orson  Hyde,  who  was  at  the  time  presiding  at  Winter  Quarters: 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  October  16th,  1849. 

President  Orson  Hyde:— Beloved  brother,  we  write  to  you  more  particularly 
at  this  time,  concerning  the  gathering,  and  the  mission  of  our  general  agent  for 
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the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  for  the  corning  year,  Bishop  Hunter,  who  will 
soon  be  with  you,  bearing  the  funds  already  raised  in  this  place. 

In  the  first  place,  this  fund  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  donations,  and  is  to 
be  continued  by  the  same  process,  and  by  so  managing  as  to  preserve  the  same 
and  cause  it  to  multiply. 

* * As  early  in  the  Spring  as  it  will  possibly  do,  on  account  of 

feed  for  cattle,  Brother  Hunter  will  gather  all  his  company,  organize  them  in  the 
usual  order,  and  preside  over  the  camp,  travelling  with  the  same  to  this  place, 
having  previously  procured  the  best  teamsters  possible,  such  as  are  accustomed  to 
driving,  and  will  be  kind  and  attentive  to  their  teams. 

When  the  Saints  thus  helped  arrive  here,  they  will  give  their  obligations  to 
the  Church  to  refund  to  the  amount  of  what  they  have  received,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit ; and  labor  will  be  furnished,  to  such  as  wish,  on  the  public 
works,  and  good  pay;  and  as  fast  as  they  can  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
a surplus,  that  surplus  will  be  applied  to  liquidating  their  debt,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  perpetual  fund. 

By  this  it  will  readily  be  discovered  that  the  funds  are  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  form  of  a loan  rather  than  a gift;  and  this  will  make  tha  honest  in  heart  re- 
joice, for  they  have  to  labor  and  not  live  on  the  charity  of  their  friends,  while  the 
lazy  idlers,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  find  fault  and  want  every  luxury  furnished 
them  for  the  journey,  and  in  the  end  pay  nothing.  * * * 

“ Brother  Hunter  will  return  all  the  funds  to  this  place  next  season,  when 
the  most  judicious  course  will  be  pursued  to  convert  all  the  cattle  and  means 
into  cash,  that  the  same  may  be  sent  abroad  as  speedily  as  possible  on  another 
mission,  together  with  all  that  we  can  raise  besides  to  add  to  it;  and  we  antici- 
pate that  the  Saints  at  Pottowatomie  and  in  the  States  will  increase  the  fund  by 
all  possible  means  the  coming  winter,  so  that  our  agent  may  return  with  a large 
company. 

“ The  few  thousands  we  send  out  by  our  agent  at  this  time  is  like  a grain  of 
mustard  seed  in  the  earth;  we  send  it  forth  into  the  world,  and  among  the  Saints 
— a good  soil — and  we  expect  it  will  grow  and  flourish,  and  spread  abroad  in  a 
few  weeks:  that  it  will  cover  England,  cast  its  shadow  on  Europe,  and  in  process 
of  time  compass  the  whole  earth;  that  is  to  say,  these  funds  are  destined  to  in- 
crease until  Israel  is  gathered  from  all  nations,  and  the  poor  can  sit  under  their 
own  vine,  and  inhabit  their  own  house,  and  worship  God  in  Zion. 

“We  remain  your  brethren  in  the  gospel, 

Brigham  Young, 

Hf.ber  C.  Kimball, 
Willard  Richards.” 

A similar  epistle  was  written  to  Orson  Pratt,  President  of  the  British  Mis- 
sion, saying  at  the  close: 

“Your  office  in  Liverpool  is  the  place  of  deposit  for  all  funds  received  either 
for  this  or  the  tithing  funds  for  all  Europe,  and  you  will  not  pay  out  only  upon 
our  order,  and  to  such  persons  as  we  shall  direct.” 

These  instructions  and  general  epistles  are  the  more  important  in  the  emi- 
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grational  history,  as  they  are  substantially  the  basis  upon  which  all  the  emigra- 
tions and  business  thereof  have  been  conducted  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Donations  in  England  were  made  straightway.  The  first  received  was  2 s.  6d. 
from  Mark  and  Charlotte  Shelley,  of  Woolwich,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850. 
The  next  was  jQi,  from  George  P.  Waugh,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  June; 
but  in  time  the  various  emigration  funds  of  the  British  Mission  alone  became 
immense. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  emigrations  from  Europe  was  as  patriarchal  as 
the  Church  itself.  As  the  emigration  season  came  round,  from  every  branch  and 
conference  the  Saints  would  be  gathered  and  taken  to  Liverpool  by  their  elders, 
who  saw  them  on  shipboard  in  vessels  chartered  for  their  use.  Not  a moment 
were  they  left  to  the  mercy  of  “runners”  and  shipping  agents.  When  on 
board,  the  companies,  which  in  some  cases  have  amounted  to  more  than  a thou- 
sand souls  per  ship,  were  divided  into  wards,  each  ward  being  under  its  president 
or  bishop,  and  his  two  councilors,  and  each  company  under  its  president  and 
councilors ; and  besides  these  were  the  doctor,  steward,  and  cook,  with  their 
assistants.  During  the  passage,  regular  service  was  daily  observed, — morning 
and  evening  prayers,  preaching  meetings  and  councils.  Besides  these  were 
numerous  entertainments,  concerts,  dances,  etc.,  so  that  the  trips  across  the 
Atlantic  were  like  merry  makings,  enjoyed  by  the  captains  and  their  officers  as 
much  as  by  the  Saints.  Reaching  America  a similar  system  was  pursued  up  the 
rivers,  on  the  railroads,  and  across  the  plains  until  the  Saints  arrived  in  the  val- 
leys, when  they  were  received,  in  the  old  time,  by  Brigham  and  “ the  authorities 
in  Zion,”  and  sent  by  Bishop  Hunter  to  the  various  settlements  where  they  were 
most  needed  to  people  the  fast-growing  cities  of  Utah. 

It  may  be  here  suggestively  noted  that,  at  the  date  of  this  emigrational  cir- 
cular, there  were  not  in  all  Utah  more  than  eight  thousand  souls  ; while,  at  about 
the  same  date,  in  the  British  mission  there  were  thirty  thousand  members- of  the 
Mormon  Church.  The  resources  of  population  the  community  possessed  abroad; 
at  home  the  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  people  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
colonizing  genius  of  this  “peculiar  people”  was  now  greatly  m demand;  and  it 
soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  gigantic  efforts  to  populate  these  valleys,  and  to 
found  the  hundreds  of  cities  and  settlements  which  Utah  possesses  to-day,  and 
which  the  Mormon  leaders  designed  to  people  when  they  laid  off  the  City  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847.  Tins  genius  of  colonization  the  community  had  mani- 
fested from  the  beginning,  as  was  observed  in  the  opening  chapter,  but  it  had 
hitherto  operated  chiefly  abroad,  in  creating  a population  for  the  “ building  up 
of  a Zion  ” on  the  American  continent.  True  there  had  sailed  a few  ship  loads 
of  Mormons  from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  for  Nauvoo ; but  only  a few  thou- 
sand of  the  British  people  were  mixed  in  the  actual  society  problem  of  the  Mor- 
mons in  America,  until  after  the  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Indeed,  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the  Mormon  leaders  to  have 
emigrated  a large  European  population  to  any  of  the  eastern  States,  for  the  form- 
ation of  a community.  As  it  was,  the  American  Mormon  population  was  too 
large  for  both  Missouri  and  Illinois.  But  in  Utah,  with  a Territory  given  them 
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by  the  United  States,  that  they  might  people  with  their  fruitful  resources  of  pop- 
plation  from  foreign  missions,  the  Mormons  for  the  first  time  found  full  aim  and 
scope  for  their  colonizing  genius  and  religion.  From  that  moment  Mormonism 
meant  the  peopling  of  Utah  and  the  budding  of  cities  and  settlements,  and  that 
too,  chiefly  at  the  onset,  by  yearly  emigrations  of  converts  from  Europe;  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  being  the  initial  society  work. 

Accordingly  at  the  October  Conference  of  1849,  held  in  this  city,  after 
establishing  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company,  “for  the  gathering  of 
Israel  from  the  nations,”  as  set  forth  in  the  circular,  the  Presidency  and  Twelve 
Apostles  set  apart  John  Taylor,  for  France,  to  open  a mission  in  that  country ; 
Lorenzo  Snow  for  a similar  purpose  to  Switzerland  and  Italy;  Franklin  D.  Rich- 
ards for  England,  to  start  the  operations  of  the  Perpetual  Elmigration  Fund 
Company  in  Europe;  while  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  was  sent  to  open  the  “new 
dispensation”  to  the  Scandinavian  races. 

In  1849,  there  was  not  a branch  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  all  Scandinavia; 
to-day  (1883)  nearly  one-third  of  the  Mormon  population  of  Utah,  including 
their  offspring,  is  Scandinavian.  In  1849,  the  emigrations  from  Great  Britain, 
direct  for  Utah  commenced ; from  that  date  to  their  suspension  for  awhile,  in 
consequence  of  the  Buchanan  expedition,  with  which  we  shall  presently  deal,  the 
Mormon  emigrations  to  America  embraced  about  thirty  thousand  souls,  the 
majority  of  whom  became  compounded  in  the  population  of  Utah;  and  still  on, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  British  mission,  though  greatly  depleted  by  her 
supplies  has  continued  emigrations  to  this  Territory.  During  this  time  a large 
accession  to  the  population  also  poured  in  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  sus- 
taining the  native  American  element. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  population,  it  is  proper  that  polygamy 
should  be  considered,  as  a social  factor  of  this  Territory.  Polygamy  as  a system 
of  family  relations  was  published  in  1851.  With  it  as  a religious  institution  the 
historian  has  nothing  to  do,  nor  is  it  his  province  either  to  question  or 
approve  of  the  special  legislation  passed  against  it;  but  sociologically  and 
ethnologically  history  has  much  to  do  with  it  in  the  peopling  of  Utah.  The 
population  of  this  Territory,  in  fact,  has  grown  largely  out  of  Mormon  polygamy; 
and  instead  of  deteriorating  the  race  it  has,  in  this  case,  replenished  and  im- 
proved it.  Emigrations  from  Europe  pouring  in  yearly,  bringing  a surplus 
of  females  from  the  robust  snd  fruitful  races  of  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Britain,  their  marriage  with  a dominant  pioneer  element  of  the  American  stock 
has  given  stamina  to  families  and  population  to  the  country.  Indeed,  Mormon 
polygamy  has  done  nearly  as  much  for  the  population  of  Utah  as  emigration 
itself;  and  with  it,  further  than  the  statement  of  its  facts,  the  writer  has  nought 
to  do  in  a sociological  exposition.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  having  planted  the 
germs  of  society  in  these  valleys,  the  American  portion  of  the  population  united 
in  marriage  with  the  emigrants — and  the  whole  became  one  people  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Utah — one  people  very  much  in  race  as  they  were  already  in  faith.  The 
exposition  will  further  show  that  though  the  population  a quarter  of  a century 
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ago  was  largely  foreign,  to-day  it  must  naturally  be  chiefly  native  American,  for 
while  the  emigrant  parents  have  by  thousands  passed  away  by  death,  their 
children  born  m these  valleys  have  grown  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
are  themselves  parents  to  day. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PICTURES  OF  MORMON  SOCIETY  IN  THE  FOUNDING  OF  UTAH.  LIFE  AMONG 
THE  SAINTS.  THEIR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PECULIARITIES  AND  CUS- 
TOMS. ECSTACY  OF  THE  GOLD-HUNTERS  WHEN  THEY  CAME  UPON 
“ZION."  VIEWS  BY  STANSBURY,  GUNNISON,  AND  NOTED  ENGLISH  TRAV- 
ELERS, OF  THE  MORMONS  AND  THEIR  INSTITUTIONS.  PETITION  FOR  A 
RAILROAD.  GENERAL  EVENTS. 

It  is  thought  that  a few  pictures  of  the  early  days  of  Utah,  and  of  Mormon 
society  in  its  primeval  forms,  may  have  a special  interest  to  visitors  of  to-day, 
who  go  up  to  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  West  in  luxurious  palace  cars.  They 
shall  be  the  pictures  which  struck  the  fancy,  or  the  judgment,  of  the  intelligent 
“ Gentile”  who  first  came  upon  the  peculiar  people,  just  settled  in  the  valleys  of 
Utah,  yet  they  described  them  in  wonderment,  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
they  come  upon  the  strange  habitation  and  inhabitants  of  another  world.  There 
is  a graphic  life-touch  in  some  of  those  sketches — mere  letters  though  they  were 
- — that  the  imagination  of  the  best  artist  could  not  equal.  They  are  realistic 
pictures  of  what  was;  romances  of  social  life,  so  to  speak,  that  were  not  dreams. 

Here  is  a graphic  sketch  from  the  artistic  pen  of  a gold  digger,  a correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune , under  date  of  July  8th,  1849: 

“ The  company  of  gold  diggers  which  I have  the  honor  to  command, 
arrived  here  on  the  3d  instant,  and  judge  our  feelings  when,  after  some  twelve 
hundred  miles  travel  through  an  uncultivated  desert,  and  the  last  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  distance  through  and  among  lofty  mountains,  and  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult ravines,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly,  and  almost  unexpectedly,  in  a compar- 
ative paradise.  * * * At  first  sight  of  all  these  signs  of  cultivation 

in  the  wilderness,  we  were  transported  with  wonder  and  pleasure.  Some  wept, 
some  gave  three  cheers,  some  laughed,  and  some  ran  and  fairly  danced  for  joy, 
while  all  felt  inexpressibly  happy  to  find  themselves  once  more  amid  scenes  which 
mark  the  progress  of  advancing  civilization.  We  passed  on  amid  scenes  like 
these,  expecting  every  moment  to  come  to  some  commercial  centre,  some  business 
point  in  this  great  metropolis  of  the  mountains,  but  we  were  disappointed.  No 
hotel,  sign  post,  cake  and  beer  shop,  barber  pole,  market  house,  grocery,  pro- 
vision, dry  goods,  or  hardware  store  distinguished  one  part  of  the  town  from 
another;  not  even  a bakery  or  a mechanic’s  sign  was  anywhere  discernible. 
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“ Here,  then,  was  something  new : an  entire  people  reduced  to  a level,  and 

all  living  by  their  labor — all  cultivating  the  earth,  or  following  some  branch  01 
physical  industry.  At  first  I thought  it  was  an  experiment,  an  order  of  things 
established  purposely  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  ‘socialism’  or  ‘ Mormonism.’ 
In  short,  I thought  it  very  much  like  Owenism  personified.  However,  on  in- 
quiry, I found  that  a combination  of  seemingly  unavoidable  circumstances  had 
produced  this  singular  state  of  affairs.  There  were  no  hotels  because  there  had 
been  no  travel;  no  barber  shops,  because  every  one  chose  to  shave  himself,  and 
no  one  had  time  to  shave  his  neighbor;  no  stores,  because  they  had  no  goods  to 
sell,  nor  time  to  traffic;  no  centre  of  business,  because  all  were  too  busy  to  make 
a centre. 

“ There  was  abundance  of  mechanic’s  shops,  of  dressmakers,  milliners  and 
tailors,  etc.;  but  they  needed  no  sign,  nor  had  they  time  to  paint  or  erect  one, 
for  they  were  crowded  with  business.  Beside  their  several  trades,  all  must  culti- 
vate the  land  or  die,  for  the  country  was  new,  and  no  cultivation  but  their  own 
within  a thousand  miles.  Every  one  had  his  own  lot,  and  built  on  it;  every  one 
cultivated  it,  and  perhaps  a small  farm  in  the  distance. 

“And  the  strangest  of  all  was,  that  this  great  city,  extending  over  several 
square  miles,  had  been  erected,  and  every  house  and  fence  made,  within  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  time  of  our  arrival;  while  at  the  same  time,  good  bridges  were 
erected  over  the  principal  streams,  and  the  country  settlements  extended  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  valley. 

“This  Territory,  State,  or,  as  some  term  it,  ‘Mormon  empire,’  may  justly 
be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  our  time,  and,  in  comparison  with 
its  age,  the  most  gigantic  of  all  Republics  in  existence — being  only  in  its  second 
year  since  the  first  seed  of  cultivation  was  planted,  or  the  first  civilized  habita- 
tion commenced.  If  these  people  were  such  thieves  and  robbers  as  their  enemies 
represented  them  to  be  in  the  States,  I must  think  they  have  greatly  reformed  in 
point  ot  industry  since  coming  to  the  mountains. 

“I  this  day  attended  worship  with  them  in  the  open  air.  Some  thousands 
of  well  dressed,  intelligent-looking  people  assembled  ; a number  of  them  on  foot, 
some  in  carriages,  and  some  on  horses.  Many  were  neatly  and  even  fashionably 
clad.  The  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  ladies  reminded  me  of  some  of  our  best 
congregations  of  New  York.  They  had  a choir  of  both  sexes,  who  performed 
exceedingly  well,  accompanied  by  a band,  playing  well  on  almost  every  musical 
instrument  of  modern  invention.  Peals  of  the  most  sweet,  sacred  and  solemn 
music  filled  the  air;  after  which,  a solemn  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Grant  (a 
Latter-day  Saint),  of  Philadelphia.  Then  followed  various  business  advertise- 
ments, read  by  the  clerk.  * * * After  this,  came  a lengthy  dis- 

course by  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  President  of  the  Society,  partaking  somewhat 
of  politics,  much  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  a little  on  the  subject  of  gold  ; 
showing  the  wealth,  strength  and  glory  of  England,  growing  out  of  her  coal 
mines,  iron  and  industry,  and  the  weakness,  corruption  and  degradation  of  Span- 
ish America,  Spain,  etc.,  growing  out  of  their  gold  and  silver,  and  idle  habits. 

“ He  further  observed  that  the  people  here  would  petition  to  be  organized 
into  a Territory  under  the  American  Government,  notwithstanding  its  abuses. 
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and  that,  if  granted,  they  would  stand  by  the  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  denounced  their  corruption  and 
abuses. 

“ ‘ But,’  said  the  speaker,  ‘we  ask  no  odds  of  them,  whether  they  grant  our 
petition  or  not ! We  will  never  ask  any  odds  of  a nation  that  has  driven  us  from 
our  homes.  If  they  grant  us  our  rights,  well;  if  not,  well;  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  have  done.  They,  and  ourselves,  and  all  men,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  God,  who  will  govern  all  things  for  good;  and  all  will  be  right,  and  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  serve  God.’ 

“Such,  in  part,  was  the  discourse  to  which  we  listened  in  the  strongholds  of 
the  mountains.  The  Mormons  are  not  dead,  nor  is  their  spirit  broken.  And,  if 
I mistake  not,  there  is  a noble,  daring,  stern  and  democratic  spirit  swelling  in 
their  bosoms,  which  will  people  these  mountains  with  a race  of  independent  men, 
and  influence  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  the  world  for  a hundred  generations. 
In  their  religion  they  seem  charitable,  devoted  and  sincere;  in  their  politics, 
bold,  daring  and  determined ; in  their  domestic  circle,  quiet,  affectionate  and 
happy,  while  in  industry,  skill  and  intelligence  they  have  few  equals,  and  no 
superiors  on  earth. 

“I  had  many  strange  feelings  while  contemplating  this  new  civilization, 
growing  up  so  suddenly  in  the  wilderness.  I almost  wished  I could  awake  from 
my  golden  dream,  and  find  it  but  a dream ; while  I pursued  my  domestic  duties 
as  quietly,  as  happily,  and  contentedly  as  this  strange  people.’’ 

“These  Mormons,’’  says  Gunnison,  “are  certainly  the  most  earnest  religion- 
ists I have  ever  been  among.  It  seems  to  be  a constant  self-sacrifice  with 
them,  which  makes  me  believe  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  honest  and 
sincere. 

“ While  professing  a complete  divorce  of  Church  and  State,  their  political 
career  and  administration  is  made  subservient  to  the  theocratical  or  religious  ele- 
ment. They  delight  to  call  their  system  of  government  a ‘ theo-democracy,  ’ and 
that,  in  a civil  capacity,  they  stand  as  the  Israelites  of  old  under  Moses.  For 
the  rule  of  those  not  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  sojourners 
not  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  for  things  purely  temporal,  tribunals  of  justice  and 
law-making  assemblies  are  at  present  rendered  necessary. 

“The  influence  of  their  nomenclature  of  ‘brethren  and  sisters’  is  apparent 
in  their  actions,  and  creates  the  bond  of  affection  among  those  who  are  more  fre- 
quently thrown  together.  It  is  impressed  on  infantile  minds  by  the  constant 
repetition,  and  induces  the  feeling  of  family  relationship.  A little  boy  was 
asked  the  usual  question,  ‘ whose  son  are  you?  ’ and  he  very  naively  replied,  ‘ I 
am  Brother  Pack’s  son;’  a small  circumstance,  truly,  but  one  that  stamps  the 
true  mark  of  Mormon  society.  The  welfare  of  the  oider  becomes,  therefore, 
paramount  to  individual  interest ; and  the  union  of  hearts  causes  the  hands 
to  unite  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  glory  of  the  State ; and  hence  we  see  growing 
up  and  prospering  the  most  enterprising  people  of  the  age — combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  communism,  placed  on  the  basis  of  religious  duty  and  obedience  to 
what  they  call  the  law  of  the  gospel — transcending  the  notion  of  socialistic 
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philosophers,  that  human  regulations  can  improve  and  perfect  society,  irrespective 
of  the  revealed  word  of  God. 

‘‘Right  or  wrong,  in  the  development  of  the  principle,  and  in  its  applica- 
tion, they  have  seized  upon  the  most  permanent  element  of  the  human  mind  in 
its  social  relations — not  yielding  fully  to  the  doctrines  of  earnestness  and  univer- 
sal intention,  and  making  man  his  own  regenerator,  as  the  fountain  head  of  truth, 
and  passing  thence  into  mysticism,  pantheism  and  atheism,  neither  endeavoring 
to  cure  the  ills  of  society  by  political  notions  of  trade  and  commerce,  nor  by 
educating  in  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and  by  political  inculcation  of  high 
thoughts  and  noble  images,  independent  of  being  ‘born  of  the  water  and  of  the 
spirit.’ 

“Nor  must  we  look  upon  all  as  ignorant  and  blindfolded,  guided  along  the 
the  ditch  of  enthusiasm  by  self-deluded  leaders.  Indeed,  almost  every  man  is  a 
priest,  or  eligible  to  the  office,  and  ready  armed  for  the  controversial  warfare. 
His  creed  is  his  idol.  And  while  among  the  best  proselytes  we  class  many  that 
are  least  versed  in  literary  attainments,  still  among  them  we  find  liberally  edu- 
cated men,  and  those  who  have  been  ministers  in  other  denominations — in  fact 
there  seems  to  be  as  fair  a sample  of  intelligence,  moral  probity,  and  good  citi- 
zenship, as  can  be  found  in  any  nominal  Christian  community. 

“Sincerity  and  simplicity  of  purpose  mark  the  masses,  which  virtues  have 
been  amply  proved  by  the  sacrifices  and  suffering  endured.  And  among  the  peo- 
ple, so  submissive  to  counsel,  are  those  who  watch  with  eagle  eye  that  first  prin- 
ciples are  adhered  to,  and  stand  ready  to  proclaim  apostacy  in  chief  or  laymen, 
and  scrutinizing  all  revelations  to  discover  whether  they  are  from  the  Lord,  or 
given,  through  his  permission,  by  Satan,  to  test  the  fidelity  and  watchfulness  of 
the  disciples  of  truth.  Litigation  is  much  discouraged,  and  it  is  specially  thought 
improper  for  brother  to  go  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  unbelievers ; so 
each  bishop  is  a sort  of  county  court  judge  between  man  and  man,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  whole  ‘bench,’  and  a final  resort  to  Brigham,  who  does  good  practical  jus- 
tice without  any  embarrassment  from  statute  or  common  law. 

“This  people  are  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  feel  themselves  entitled  to  en- 
force order  by  their  own  laws,  and  severely  punish  contempt  of  them.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  based  on  the  equity  and 
the  merits  of  the  question,  without  reference  to  precedents  and  technicalities.” 

Another  correspondent  writing  to  a New  York  paper  said  : 

“It  is  now  three  years  since  the  Mormons  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and 
their  energy  in  laying  out  a city,  building,  fencing  farms,  raising  crops,  etc.,  is 
truly  wonderful  to  behold,  and  is  but  another  striking  demonstration  of  the  inde- 
fatigable enterprise,  industry,  and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

“ I'he  Mormons,  take  them  as  a body,  I truly  believe  are  a most  industrious 
people,  and,  I confess,  as  intelligent  as  any  I have  met  with  when  in  the  East  or 
West.  It  is  true  they  are  a little  fanatical  about  their  religious  views,  which  is 
not  at  all  strange  when  compared  with  the  majority  of  religious  denominations 
in  the  East.  But  let  no  man  be  deceived  in  his  estimation  of  the  people  who 
have  settled  here.  Any  people  who  have  the  courage  to  travel  over  plains,  rivers 
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and  mountains,  for  twelve  hundred  miles,  such,  probably,  as  cannot  be  traveled 
over  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  to  settle  in  a region  which  scarcely  ever  re- 
ceived the  tread  of  any  but  the  wild  savages  and  beasts  who  roam  the  wilderness, 
must  be  possessed  of  an  indomitable  energy  that  is  but  rarely  met  with.-’ 

W.  Kelly,  in  his  “Excursions  in  California  in  the  Early  Days,”  says: 

“The  houses  are  small,  principally  of  adobies,  built  up  only  as  temporary 
abodes,  until  the  more  urgent  and  important  matter  of  inclosure  is  attended  to; 
but  I never  saw  anything  to  surpass  the  ingenuity  of  arrangement  with  which  they 
are  fitted  up,  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  with  which  they  are  kept.  There 
were  tradesmen  and  artizans  of  all  descriptions,  but  no  regular  stores  or  work- 
shops, except  forges.  Still,  from  the  shoeing  of  an  ox  to  the  mending  of  a 
watch,  there  was  no  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  it  done  as  cheap  and  as  well 
put  out  of  hand  as  in  any  other  city  in  America.  Notwithstanding  the  oppress- 
ing temperature,  they  were  all  hard  at  work  at  their  trades,  and  abroad  in  the 
fields,  weeding,  moulding,  and  irrigating;  and  it  certainly  speaks  volumes  for 
their  energy  and  industry,  to  see  the  quantity  of  land  they  have  fenced  in,  and 
the  breadth  under  cultivation,  considering  the  very  short  time  since  they  founded 
the  settlement  in  1847. 

“After  bathing,  we  dressed  in  our  best  attire,  and  prepared  to  attend  the 
Mormon  service,  held  for  the  the  present  in  the  large  space  adjoining  the  in- 
tended Temple,  which  is  only  just  above  the  foundations,  but  will  be  a structure 
of  stupendous  proportions,  and,  if  finished  according  to  the  plan,  of  surpassing 
elegance.  I went  early,  and  found  a rostrum  in  front  of  which  there  were  rows 
of  stools  and  chairs  for  the  townfolks ; those  from  the  country,  who  arrived  in 
great  numbers,  in  light  wagons,  sitting  on  chairs,  took  up  their  stations  in  their 
vehicles  in  the  background,  after  unharnessing  the  horses.  There  was  a very 
large  and  most  respectable  congregation ; the  ladies  attired  in  rich  and  becoming 
costumes,  each  with  parasol ; and  I hope  I may  say,  without  any  impu-tation  of 
profanity,  a more  bewitching  assemblage  of  the  sex  it  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to 
look  upon.” 

A still  more  important  authority  on  Mormon  society,  in  the  early  days  of 
Utah,  was  Captain  Stansbury.  He  says  in  his  official  report; 

“The  founding,  within  the  space  of  three  years,  of  a large  and  flourishing 
community  npon  a spot  so  remote  from  the  abodes  of  men,  so  completely  shut 
out  by  natural  barriers  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  entirely  unconnected  by 
water-courses  with  either  of  the  oceans  that  wash  the  shores  of  this  continent — a 
country  offering  no  advantages  of  inland  navigation  or  of  foreign  commerce,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  isolated  by  vast  uninhabited  deserts,  and  only  to  be  reached  by 
long,  painful,  and  often  hazardous  journeys  by  land — presents  an  anomaly  so  very 
peculiar,  that  it  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice.  In  this  young  and  pros- 
perous country  of  ours,  where  cities  grow  up  in  a day,  and  States  spring  up  in  a 
year,  the  successful  planting  of  a colony,  where  the  natural  advantages  have  been 
such  as  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  adequate  reward  to  the  projectors,  would  have 
excited  no  surprise;  but  the  success  of  an  enterprise  under  circumstances  so  much 
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at  variance  with  all  our  preconceived  ideas  of  its  probability,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  present  age. 

Their  admirable  system  of  combining  labor,  while  each  has  his  own  prop- 
erty, in  lands  and  tenements,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  industry,  the  skill  in  divid- 
ing off  the  lands,  and  conducting  the  irrigating  canals  to  supply  the  want  of  rain, 
which  rarely  falls  between  April  and  October;  the  cheerful  manner  in  which 
every  one  applies  himself  industriously,  but  not  laboriously  ; the  complete  reign 
of  good  neighborhood  and  quiet  house  and  fields,  form  themes  for  admiration  to 
the  stranger  coming  from  the  dark  and  sterile  recesses  of  the  mountain  gorges 
into  this  flourishing  valley;  and  he  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the  immense  results, 
produced  in  so  short  a time,  by  a handful  of  individuals. 

‘‘This  is  the  result  of  the  guidance  of  all  those  hands  by  one  master  mind; 
and  we  see  a comfortable  people  residing  where,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  subduing  and  settling  our  wild  lands  could  never  have  been 
applied. 

“Nothing  can  exceed  the  appearance  of  prosperity,  peaceful  harmony,  and 
cheerful  contentment  that  pervaded  the  whole  community.  Ever  since  the  first 
year  of  privation,  provisions  have  been  abundant,  and  want  of  the  necessaries 
and  even  comforts  of  life  are  unknown.  A design  was  at  one  time  entertained 
(more,  I believe,  as  a prospective  measure  than  anything  else)  to  set  apart  a fund 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a poor-house;  but,  after  strict  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  there  were  in  the  whole  population  but  two  persons  who  could  be  considered 
objects  of  public  charity,  and  the  plan  was  consequently  abandoned. 

This  happy  external  state  of  universally  diffused  prosperity,  is  commented 
on  by  themselves  as  an  evidence  of  the  smiles  of  heaven,  and  of  the  special  favor 
of  the  Deity;  but  I think  it  may  be  most  clearly  accounted  for  in  the  admirable 
discipline  and  ready  obedience  of  a large  body  of  industrious  and  intelligent 
men,  and  in  the  wise  counsels  of  prudent  and  sagacious  leaders,  producing  a 
oneness  and  concentration  of  action,  the  result  of  which  has  astonished  even 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  effected.  The  happy  consequences  of  this  system  of 
united  and  well  directed  action,  under  one  leading  and  controlling  mind,  is  most 
prominently  apparent  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  opening  of  roads,  the 
construction  of  bridges,  and  the  preparation  of  the  country  for  the  speedy  occu- 
pation of  a large  and  rapidly  growing  population,  shortly  to  be  still  further  aug- 
mented by  an  immigration  even  now  on  its  way,  from  almost  every  country  in 
Europe. 

“ In  their  dealings  with  the  crowds  of  immigrants  that  passed  through  their 
city,  the  Mormons  were  ever  fair  and  upright,  taking  no  advantage  of  the  neces- 
sitous condition  of  many,  if  not  most  of  them.  They  sold  them  such  provisions 
as  they  could  spare,  at  moderate  prices,  and  such  as  they  themselves  paid  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  In  the  whole  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  which 
lasted  rather  more  than  a year,  I cannot  refer  to  a single  instance  of  fraud  or  ex- 
tortion to  which  any  of  the  party  was  subjected  ; and  I strongly  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  charges  that  have  been  preferred  against  them  in  this  respect, 
arose  from  interested  misrepresentation  or  erroneous  information.  I certainly 
never  experienced  anything  like  it  in  my  own  case,  nor  did  I witness  or  hear 
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of  any  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of  others,  while  I resided  among  them.  Too 
many  that  passed  through  their  settlements  were  disposed  to  disregard  their  claim 
to  the  land  they  occupied,  to  ridicule  the  municipal  regulations  ot  their  city,  and 
to  trespass  wantonly  upon  their  rights.  Such  offenders  were  promptly  arrested 
by  the  authorities,  made  to  pay  a severe  fine,  and  in  some  instances  were  impris- 
oned or  made  to  labor  on  the  public  works;  a punishment  richly  merited,  and 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  in  any  civilized  community.  In 
short,  these  people  presented  the  appearance  of  a quiet,  orderly,  industrious,  and 
well-organized  society,  as  much  so  as  one  would  meet  with  in  any  city  of  the 
Union,  having  the  rights  of  personal  property  as  perfectly  defined  and  as  relig- 
iously respected  as  with  ourselves;  nothing  being  farther  from  their  faith  or  prac- 
tice than  the  spirit  of  communism,  which  has  been  most  erroneously  supposed  to 
prevail  among  them.  The  main  peculiarity  of  the  people  consists  in  their  relig- 
ious tenets,  the  form  and  extent  of  their  church  government,  (which  is  a theoc- 
racy), and  in  the  nature  t specially  of  their  domestic  relations.” 

Another  early  writer  says  : 

“The  masses  are  sincere  in  their  belief:  if  they  are  credulous,  and  have 
been  deceived  by  their  leaders,  the  sin,  if  any,  rests  on  them.  I firmly  believe 
the  people  to  be  honest,  and  imbued  with  true  religious  feelings;  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  their  general  character  previously,  we  cannot  but  believe 
in  their  sincerity.  Nine-tenths  of  this  vast  population  are  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land, England  and  Wales,  originally  brought  up  with  religious  teachings  at 
Protestant  parish  churches.  They  place  implicit  faith  in  their  leaders,  who,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  have  fulfilled  their  promise ; each  and  all  of  them  are 
comfortably  provided  with  land  and  tenements.  At  first  they,  of  course,  suffer  pri- 
vation, until  they  build  their  houses,  and  reap  their  crops,  yet  all  their  neces- 
sities in  the  meantime  are  provided  for  by  the  Church,  and  in  a social  point  of 
view  they  are  much  happier  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  have  been  at  their 
native  homes.  From -being  tenants  at  the  will  of  an  imperious  and  .exacting 
landlord,  they  suddenly  became  landholders  in  their  own  right,  free  men,  living 
on  free  soil,  under  a free  and  enlightened  government. 

“Considering,  again,  how  all  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  these  advantages 
must  necessarily  be  self-dependent  in  such  a place,  one  cannot  say  they  have  been 
tardily  developed.  Indeed,  to  me,  the  manufactures,  few  as  they  were,  and  the 
products  and  settlements  sprung  up  so  extensively  in  so  short  a time,  spoke  not  of 
a sensual  but  of  a thrifty  and  industrious  population,  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
delusions  in'  matters  of  belief,  or  the  corrupting  influence  of  their  customs,  at 
least  determined  to  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  and,  looking  forward,  to  work, 
out  of  hardship  and  adversity,  a comfortable,  if  not  an  enviable,  prosperity. 
Observe  Salt  Lake  City — not  a San  Francisco,  certainly — but  remember  that 
eight  years  ago  not  a house  stood  here,  nor  a stick,  nor  a stone  to  build  one  of. 

“The  cheerful  happy  faces,  the  self-sacrificed  countenances,  the  cordial  saluta- 
tion of  brother  or  sister  on  all  occasions  of  address,  the  lively  strains  of  music 
pouring  forth  from  merry  hearts  in  every  domicile,  as  women  and  children  sing 
their  “Songs  of  Zion,”  while  plying  the  domestic  tasks,  give  an  expression  of  a 
happy  society  in  the  vales  of  Deseret. 
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“They  have  determined  to  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion. During  a residence  of  ten  weeks  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  my  observa- 
tions in  all  their  various  settlements,  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  I never  heard 
any  obscene  or  improper  language,  never  saw  a man  drunk,  never  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  to  the  exhibition  of  vice  of  any  sort.  There  are  no  gambling 
houses,  grog  shops,  or  houses  of  ill-fame  in  all  their  settlements.  They  preach 
morality  in  their  churches  and  from  their  stands,  and,  what  is  as  strange  as  it  is 
true,  their  people  practice  it,  and  religiously  believe,  their  salvation  depends  upon 
fulfilling  the  behests  of  the  religion  which  they  have  adopted. 

“ A liquor  law,  enforced  pretty  strictly,  compels  sobriety,  which  virtue  is, 
therefore,  no  subject  for  praise.  Swearing,  at  least  blasphemous  swearing,  in  the 
public  streets,  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  a five-dollar  fine  for  each  offense;  the 
fine  is  scarcely  ever  imposed,  but  violation  of  the  law  is  uncommon,  and  very 
rarely  in  public  or  private  do  you  hear  an  oath.  Theft,  even  in  petty  things, 
such  as  vegetables  and  fuel,  is  prevented,  not  by  prosecution,  but  by  the  known 
rule,  that  if  a man  steals  two  or  three  times  he  is  ordered  to  become  honest  or 
leave  the  country  for  good.  Not  that  Mormons  ever  pretend  that  there  are  no 
bad  men  among  them  ; nay,  agreeable  to  their  principles,  they  will  tell  you  that 
a Mormon,  if  bad,  will  be  worse  than  other  men,  because  he  sins  against  greater 
light  and  knowledge,  and  after  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God.  Confirmatory  of 
this,  I have  met  at  Salt  Lake  with  two  or  three  very  proper  scoundrels:  but, 
taking  the  people  all  around,  I consider  them  as  moral,  industrious,  fair-dealin  ; 
and  hospitable  a set  as  one  is  apt  to  fall  in  with. 

“In  social  parties  and  lively  meetings  the  Mormons  are  pre-eminent,  and 
their  hospitality  would  be  more  readily  extended  to  strangers  had  they  suitable 
dwellings  to  invite  them  into.  In  their  social  gatherings  and  evening  parties, 
patronized  by  the  presence  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
open  the  ball  with  prayer,  asking  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  amusements,  as 
well  as  upon  any  other  engagement  ; and  then  will  follow  the  most  sprightly 
dancing,  in  which  all  join  with  hearty  good  will,  from  the  highest  dignitary  to 
the  humblest  individual;  and  this  exercise  is  to  become  part  of  the  temple-wo.‘- 
ship,  to  'praise  God  in  song  and  dances.’ 

“ These  private  balls  and  soirees  are  frequently  extended  beyond  the  time  of 
cock-crowing  by  the  younger  members,  and  the  remains  of  the  evening  repast 
furnish  the  breakfast  for  the  jovial  guests. 

“Toward  the  end  of  April,  in  1854,  about  ten  days  previous  to  the  depart- 
uie  of  Governor  Brigham  Young,  on  his  annual  visit  to  the  southern  settlements 
of  Utah,  tickets  of  invitation  to  a grand  ball  were  issued  in  his  name.  I had  the 
honor  to  receive  one  of  them. 

“At  the  appointed  hour  I made  my  appearance,  chaperoned  by  Governor 
Young,  who  gave  me  a general  introduction.  A larger  collection  of  fairer  and 
more  beautiful  women  I never  saw  in  one  room.  All  of  them  were  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  some  with  pink  and  others  with  blue  sashes.  Flowers  were  the 
only  ornaments  in  the  hair.  The  utmost  order  and  the  strictest  decorum  pre- 
vailed. Polkas  and  waltzes  were  not  danced ; country  dances,  cotillions, 
quadrilles,  etc.,  were  permitted.  At  the  invitation  of  Governor  Young  I opened 
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the  ball  with  one  of  his  wives.  The  Governor,  with  a beautiful  partner,  stood 
vis-a-vis.  An  old-fashioned  cotillion  was  danced  with  much  grace  by  the  ladies, 
and  the  Governor  acquitted  himself  wery  well  on  the  ‘ light  fantastic  toe.’  After 
several  rounds  of  dancing,  a march  was  played  by  the  band,  and  a procession  was 
formed;  I conducted  my  first  partner  to  the  supper  room,  where  I partook  of  a 
fine  entertainment  at  the  Governor’s  table.  There  must  have  been  at  least  two 
hundred  ladies  present,  and  about  one  hundred  gentlemen.  I returned  to  my 
quarters  at  twelve  o’clock,  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  exibition  of  public 
society  among  the  Mormons.” 

In  1852  the  people  had  a grand  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  This  was 
the  first  notable  celebration  of  our  national  birthday  by  the  Mormons  since  their 
arrival  in  the  valley,  though  it  was  kept  by  the  Pioneers  on  the  way,  both  at 
Winter  Quarters  and  as  they  approached  the  haven  of  their  search.  They  had 
afterwards,  in  a manner,  blended  the  idea  and  spirit  of  the  Fourth  with  the 
Twenty-Fourth,  which  they  esteem  as  the  natal  day  of  Utah.  On  the  first  cele- 
bration of  the  Twenty-Fourth,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  presented  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  read,  but  the  honor  of  the  year  in  1852,  was  given  to  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  held  in  1851-2,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  memorials  to  Congress  were  adopted,  praying  for  the  construction  of 
a national  central  railroad,  and  also  a telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Pacific.  The  following  memorial  was  signed  and  approved 
by  Governor  Young,  March  3d,  1852: 

“ To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 

in  Congress  assembled : 

“ Your  memorialists,  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  respectfully  pray  your  honorable  body  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  central  railroad  from  some  eligible  point  on  the  Mississippi 
or  Missouri  River,  to  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  or  Astoria,  or  such 
other  point  on  or  near  the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable  body 
may  dictate. 

“Your  memorialists  respectfully  state  that  the  immense  emigration  to  and  from 
the  Pacific  requires  the  immediate  attention,  guardian  care,  and  fostering  assistance 
of  the  greatest  and  most  liberal  government  on  the  earth.  Your  memorialists  are 
of  the  opinion  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  American  citizens  have  perished 
on  the  different  routes  within  the  last  three  years,  for  the  want  of  proper 
means  of  transportation.  That  an  eligible  route  can  be  obtained,  your 
memorialists  have  no  doubt,  being  extensively  acquainted  with  the  country.  We 
know  that  no  obstruction  exists  between  this  point  and  San  Diego,  and  that  iron, 
coal,  timber,  stone,  and  other  materials  exist  in  various  places  on  the  route ; and 
that  the  settlements  of  this  Territory  are  so  situated  as  to  amply  supply  the 
builders  of  said  road  with  material  and  provisions  for  a considerable  portion  of  the 
route,  and  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  after  the  road  is  completed. 

“Your  memorialists  are  of  opinion  that  the  mineral  resources  of  California 
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and  these  mountains  can  never  be  fully  developed  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  construction  of  such  a road  ; and  upon  its  completion,  the 
entire  trade  to  China  and  the  East  Indies  will  pass  through  the  heart  of  the 
Union,  thereby  giving  to  our  citizens  the  almost  entire  control  of  the  Asiatic  and 
Pacific  trade;  pouring  into  the  lap  of  the  American  States  the  millions  that  are 
now  diverted  through  other  commercial  channels;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
road  herein  proposed  would  be  a perpetual  chain  or  iron  band,  which  would  ef- 
fectually hold  together  our  glorious  Union  with  an  imperishable  identity  of 
mutual  interest;  thereby  consolidating  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  in  times 
of  peace,  and  our  defense  from  foreign  invasion,  by  the  speedy  transmission  of 
troops  and  supplies  in  times  of  war. 

“ The  earnest  attention  of  Congress  to  this  important  subject  is  solicited  by 
your  memoralists,  who,  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.” 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1854,  there  was  another  movement  of  the  people 
for  a Pacific  Railroad.  The  citizens  of  Salt  Lake  and  surrounding  country,  men 
and  women,  gathered  en  masse  to  make  a grand  demonstration  in  its  favor. 

As  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
unique  architectural  piles  in  America,  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  give  a synopsis 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stones.  We  cull  the  following  from  the  Deseret 
News: 

•'Wednesday,  April  6th,  1853,  could  not  have  dawned  a more  lovely  day, 
or  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  Saints  or  Angels.  The  distant  valleys  sent 
forth  their  inhabitants,  this  valley  swarmed  forth  its  thousands,  and  a more  glori- 
ous sight  has  not  been  seen  for  generations  than  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  this  day. 

"The  Deseret  national  flag  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze.  The  Nauvoo  Brass 
Band,  Captain  Ballo’s  Band,  and  the  Military  Band  enlivened  the  air  with  their 
sweetest  strains.  The  Silver  Greys  made  a venerable  appearance,  and  the  minute 
men,  true  to  their  duty,  were  at  their  posts  at  an  early  hour.  The  police,  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Captain  Hardy,  were  at  their  posts  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed; and  the  countenances  of  the  Saints  were  as  glad  and  cheerful  as  though 
each  had  been  favored  with  the  visitation  of  an  angel.  * * * The 

procession  then  formed  at  the  vestry  door  in  the  following  order: 

" 1st,  Martial  music.  Colors.  2d,  Nauvoo  Brass  Band.  Colors.  3d,  Ballo’s 
Band.  Colors.  4th,  Captain  Pettegrew  with  relief  guards.  Colors.  5th,  Singers. 
6th,  First  President  and  Counselors,  and  aged  Patriarch.  7th,  The  Twelve 
Apostles,  first  Presidency  of  the  Seventies,  and  President  and  Counselors  of  the 
Elders’  Quorum.  8th,  President  of  the  High  Priests’  Quorum,  and  Counselors, 
in  connection  with  the  President  of  the  Stake,  and  the  High  Council.  9th,  Pre- 
siding Bishop,  with  his  Council,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  lesser  Priesthood,  and 
their  Council.  10th,  Architects  and  workmen  selected  for  the  day,  with  banner, 
representing  ‘Zion’s  Workmen.’  nth,  Captain  Merrill,  with  relief  guard,  in 
uniform. 

"The  procession  then  marched  through  the  line  of  guards  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Temple  ground,  the  singers  taking  their  position  in  the  centre,  the 
Nauvoo  Brass  Band  on  the  east  bank,  Captain  Ballo’s  Band  on  the  west  bank,  and 
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the  Marshal  Band  on  the  mound  southwest.  Captains  Pettigrew,  Hardy,  and 
Merrill,  with  their  commands,  occupying  the  front  of  the  bank  (which  was  six- 
teen feet  deep,)- and  moving  from  corner  to  corner  with  the  laying  of  the  several 
stones,  prevented  an  undue  rush  of  the  people,  which  might,  by  an  excavation, 
have  endangered  the  lives  of  many,  when  Presidents  Young,  Kimball,  and  Rich- 
ards, with  Patriarch  John  Smith,  proceeded  to  lay  the  southeast  cornerstone,  and 
ascended  the  top  thereof,  when  the  choir  sang;  President  Young  delivered 
the  chief  oration,  and  Pleber  C.  Kimball  offered  the  consecration  prayer. 

“The  procession  again  formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  southwest  corner, 
when  the  Presiding  Bishop,  Edward  Hunter,  his  counsel,  and  the  various  Presi- 
dencies of  the  lesser  Priesthood,  with  their  associates,  laid  the  southwest  corner 
stone,  when,  from  its  top,  Bishop  Hunter  delivered  the  oration,  and  Bishop 
Alfred  Cordon  offered  the  consecration  prayer. 

The  procession  again  formed,  and  moved  to  the  northwest  corner  stone, 
accompanied  with  martial  music,  when  John  Young,  President  of  the  High 
Priests’  Quorum,  with  his  Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Stake,  with  the  High 
Council,  proceeded  to  lay  the  stone.  That  being  done  they  ascended  the  stone, 
and  President  John  Young  delivered  the  oration,  and  George  B.  Wallace  offered 
the  consecration  prayer. 

The  procession  again  formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  northeast  corner  stone, 
which  was  laid  by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Seventies, 
and  the  Presidency  of  the  Elders’  Quorum.  The  Apostles  then  ascended  the 
stone,  and  Elder  P.  P.  Pratt  delivered  the  oration,  and  Orson  Hyde  offered  the 
consecration  prayer. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1853.  Governor  Young  received  an  express  giving 
an  account  of  the  massacre  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  by  Indians,  of  Captain 
John  W.  Gunnison  and  seven  of  his  party,  near  the  swamps  of  the  Sevier  River. 
Captain  Gunnison  and  twelve  of  his  party  had  departed  from  the  rest,  and  while 
at  breakfast,  a band  of  Indians,  intending  to  destroy  a Mormon  village  near  at 
hand,  came  upon  them  and  fired  with  rifles,  and  then  used  bows  and  arrows. 
Shots  were  returned  by  the  Gunnison  party,  but  they  were  overpowered,  and  only 
four  escaped.  Gunnison  had  twenty  arrows  shot  into  his  body,  and,  when  found, 
had  one  of  his  arms  off.  The  notes  of  the  survey,  which  had  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, instruments,  and  the  animals,  were  taken  by  the  Indians.  Governor 
Young  immediately  sent  aid  to  Captain  Morris,  to  release  him  from  his  critical 
position  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  the  lost  property. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  that  year,  the  Governor  said  : 

“In  the  military  department  of  the  Territory  there  is  but  little  change  from 
last  year’s  report,  except  an  increase  of  about  seven  hundred  names  to  the  mus- 
ter rolls.  In  the  southern  settlements  a great  portion  of  the  troops  have  been 
kept  in  almost  constant  service  in  order  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  and  their 
property  from  Indian  aggressions.  * * * 

“ During  the  late  troubles,  twelve  of  our  citizens  have  been  killed  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  many  wounded  ; and  seven  of  the  exploring  party,  including  the 
lamented  Captain  Gunnison,  have  been  killed  on  the  Sevier.” 
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DANIEL  H.  WELLS. 


Daniel  H.  Wells,  who  in  the  history  of 
Utah  has  become  famous  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  the  Utah  militia, 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Second 
Counselor  of  the  Mormon  Church,  was 
born  in  Trenton,  Oneida  County,  New 
York.  October  27th,  1814. 

His  father,  Daniel,  served  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  and  his 
mother,  Catherine  Chapin,  was  the 
daughter  of  David  Chapin,  a revolution 
ary  soldier  who  served  with  General 
Washington. 

In  the  rise  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America,  this  man’s  ancestor  was  one  of 
the  governors.  He  was  none  other  than 
the  illustrious  Thomas  Wells,  fourth  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  who  held  the  offi- 
ces of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
alternately  a number  of  times.  In  all 
the  land  there  was  no  American  more 
illustrious  than  this  ancertor  of  General 
Wells,  to  whom  we  give  the  rank  on  the 
Mormon  side,  as  First  Citizen  of  Utah 
to-dav  in  historical  importance.  Gideon 
Wells,  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  Lin- 
coln administration,  is  from  a branch  of 
the  same  family,  but  the  Utah  Wells  is 
descended  directly  from  the  inheriting 
line.  On  his  mother’s  side,  also,  his  de- 
scent is  scarcely  less  distinguished. 

His  father  died  in  1826,  when  Daniel 
H.  was  but  twelve  years  of  age-  When 
he  was  eighteen  the  family,  consisting  of 
his  mother,  himself  and  six  sisters,  sold 
their  estate  in  Trenton  and  removed  to 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  following  (1834), 
he  settled  at  Commerce,  afterwards  fa- 
mous as  Nauvoo.  This  was  the  year 
succeeding  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and 
before  Carthage,  the  county  seat,  was 
located.  Ere  he  was  21  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  constable,  and  soon  after- 
wards justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
also  elected  second  sergeant  in  the  first 
organization  of  the  militia  of  the  dis- 


trict ; and  so  great  was  the  confidence 
of  all  parties  and  sects,  including  the 
Catholics,  in  his  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality, that  he  was  often  selected  as  arbi- 
trator of  differences  between  neighbors, 
and  administrator  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  was  an  influential  member  of 
many  of  the  political  conventions  of 
Hancock  County,  from  its  organization 
to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mormons. 

In  1839  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Mormons.  When  they  fled  from 
Missouri,  he  was  among  the  foremost  to 
welcome  and  give  succor  to  the  refugees. 
That  severe  American  spirit,  for  which 
he  has  ever  been  marked,  was  aroused  to 
indignation  at  witnessing  the  expulsion 
of  free-born  American  citizens  from  a 
neighboring  State,  many  of  whose  fore- 
fathers, like  his  own,  had  helped  to 
found  the  nation,  and  to  fight  for  its  in- 
dependence in  later  generations.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  life,  that  the  chain  which  at  first 
bound  him  to  the  Mormons  was  his  un- 
compromising Americanism  and  stern 
republican  integrity,  rather  than  a senti- 
mental sympathy  with  a religious  sect, 
or  from  any  constitutional  tendency  to 
be  carried  away  by  a love  of  the  mar- 
velous. which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  the  moving  cause  with  the 
majority  of  those  who  embraced  the 
new  faith. 

When  Nauvoo  was  organized,  and 
charters  were  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  to  the  city,  university,  and 
Nauvoo  Legion,  Daniel  H.  Wells  was 
elected  alderman  and  member  of  the 
city  council,  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
university,  and  commissary-general  on 
the  staff  of  the  major-general,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  the 
murder  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 
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when  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois sent  Lieutenant  Abernethy  to  de- 
mand the  arms  of  the  Legion,  General 
Wells  protested  against  the  order,  as  an 
infringement  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  bear  arms  as  a member  of  the  militia 
of  the  State.  After  the  exodus  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
under  the  Twelve,  and  at  the  time 
the  mob  was  gathering,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Church,  and,  six  weeks 
later,  he  took  part  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Nauvoo, — fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  In  this  battle, 
Colonel  Johnson  having  been  taken  sick, 
he  assisted  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cutler  in 
the  command,  acting  as  the  latter’s  aid- 
de-camp.  During  the  three  days  of  the 
battle  he  was  especially  conspicuous  on 
his  white  horse,  encouraging  and  direct- 
ing the  men,  and  was  often  made  a tar- 
get by  the  enemy. 

On  the  surrender  of  Nauvoo,  he  re- 
solved to  go  to  Winter  Quarters,  but  was 
among  the  very  last  to  leave  the  doomed 
city.  As  the  mob  advanced,  coming 
down  the  street,  only  two  blocks  behind 
the  expelled  citizens,  Colonel  Cutler  and 
himself  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  refu- 
gees. On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
they  were  met  by  a patrol  guard,  who 
demanded  their  arms,  which  they  refused 
to  give  up,  it  being  in  violation  of  the 
treaty,  which  provided  that  the  arms 
should  be  restored  to  the  Mormons  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river. 
From  the  portico  of  the  temple  the 
enemy  fired  their  cannon  on  the  defence- 
less camp  across  the  river.  Gathering 
up  the  balls  he  sent  one  of  them,  with 
his  compliments,  to  the  Governor  of 
Iowa,  whose  Territory  had  been  thus  in- 
vaded. He  then  took  a one-horse  buggy 
and  rode  day  and  night,  with  Colonel 
Cutler,  to  the  Mormon  headquarters, 
to  send  back  teams  for  the  expelled  rem- 
nant, to  whose  rescue  he  soon  returned. 
In  the  second  journey  of  the  pioneers  to 
the  valleys  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Brigham  Young. 

Since  that  day,  in  the  history  of  Utah, 
Daniel  H.  Wells  has  figured  among  the 
most  conspicuous,  in  its  great  events  and 
important  places  in  the  Church,  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Territorial  government. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  the  Provisional  State  of  Des- 


eret, Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
after  the  death  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant, 
Second  Counselor  of  the  Church,  and 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Utah  militia, 
which  he  commanded  in  the  “Utah 
war”  in  1857-8. 

Daniel  H.  Wells  was  elected  Major- 
General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  May  26th,  1849;  and  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General  March  27th,  1852, 
receiving  his  commission  from  Governor 
Brigham  Young,  March  8th,  1855.  He 
was  again  re-elected  Lieutenant-General 
by  the  people,  as  provided  by  law,  April 
6th,  1857. 

The  law  under  which  he  was  first 
elected  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor aud  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Teiritory  of  Utah:  That  the  militia  of 

the  Territory  of  Utah  shall  consist  of  one 
legion,  to  be  called  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 

Sec.  2.  The  Nauvoo  Legion  shall  be 
commanded  by  a Lieutenant-General, 
who  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  of 
the  votes  given  of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  said  legion,  and  commissioned 
by  the  Governor. 

His  re-election  was  in  accordance  with 
the  following  act  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly and  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  for  the  Organization  of  the  Mil- 
itia of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  (ap- 
proved January  15,  1857.) 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah:  That  the  pres- 

ent acting  Lieutenant-General  of  _ the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  aided  by  more  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  line  or  staff, 
to  be  selected  by  him,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  draft  and  adopt 
a system  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
militia  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and 
create  and  fill  such  offices  as  are  or  may 
be  necessary  for  its  organization  ; which 
system  of  regulations  shall  be  subject  to 
revision  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
when  in  session,  and  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  their  publication,  unless 
annulled  by  legislative  enactment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Lieutenant-General 
shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  people, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  the  Governor. 

In  1864-5  he  was  President  of  the 
European  mission,  and  since  then  has 
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been  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  a number 
of  terms. 

Daniel  H.  Wells  is  a thorough  Ameri- 
can. His  loyal  and  stirring  speech, 
stimulating  the  patriotism  of  the  Mor- 
mons soon  after  their  entrance  into  the 
Valley,  we  give  here  as  proof  of  his  ardent 
love  of  his  native  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. He  said : 

“It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
this  people,  abused,  maltreated,  insulted, 
robbed,  plundered,  and  finally  disfran- 
chised and  expatriated,  would  naturally 
feel  reluctant  to  again  unite  their  destiny 
with  the  American  Republic.  No  won- 
der that  it  vvas  thought  by  some  that  we 
would  not  again  submit  ourselves  (even 
while  we  were  yet  scorned  and  ridiculed) 
to  return  to  our  allegiance  to  our  native 
country.  Remember,  that  it  was  by  the 
act  of  our  country,  not  ours,  that  we 
were  expatriated;  and  then  consider  the 
opportunity  we  had  of  forming  other 
ties;  let  this  pass  while  we  lift  the  veil 
and  show  the  policy  which  dictated  us. 
That  country,  that  constitution,  those  in- 
stitutions were  all  ours — they  are  still 
ours.  Our  fathers  were  heroes  of  the 
revolution.  Under  the  master  spirits  of 
an  Adams,  a Jefferson  and  a Washing- 
ton, they  declared  and  maintained  their 
independence;  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  spirit  of  truth,  they  fulfilled  their 
mission  whereunto  they  were  sent  from 
the  presence  of  the  Father.  Because 
demagogues  have  risen  and  seized  the 
reins  of  power,  should  we  relinquish 
our  interest  in  that  country,  made  dear 
to  us  by  every  tie  of  association  and 
consanguinity  ? * * * Those 

who  have  indulged  such  sentiments  con- 
cerning us,  have  not  read  Mormonism 
aright;  for  never,  no  never,  will  we 
desert  our  country’s  cause;  never  will 
we  be  found  arrayed  by  the  side  of 
her  enemies,  although  she  herself  may 
cherish  them  in  her  own  bosom.  Al- 
though she  may  launch  forth  the  thunder- 
bolts of  war,  which  may  return  and 
spend  their  fury  upon  her  own  head, 
never,  no  never,  will  we  permit  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  to  triumph 
over  our  love  of  country,  our  devotion 
to  her  institutions,  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  honored  sires,  made  dear  by  a 
thousand  tender  recollections.” 

General  Wells  was  very  strong  in  his 


• 

condemnation  of  the  late  war  upon  the 
Union  and  the  national  flag.  His  pe- 
culiar expression  was  that  the  South 
should  have  “wrapped  the  time-honored 
flag  of  their  country  around  them,  and 
fought  for  their  constitutional  rights  as 
we  did  ! Daniel  is  the  author  of  that 
view.  He  remembers  that  he  is  the  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  fourth  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  and  all  through  his  life 
has  aimed  to  be  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
descent. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR  OF 
UTAH. 


Cyrus  E.  Dallin  was  born  of  English 
parents,  in  the  town  of  Springville,  Utah 
County,  Utah,  on  November  22nd,  1861. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  attended  school, 
and  at  once  showed  a fondness  for  draw- 
ing in  preference  to  any  other  branch  of 
study.  He  was  frequently  reprimanded 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  his  routine 
lessons,  preferring,  as  he  did,  the  pastime 
of  skecthing  on  his  slate.  Until  1869, 
he  kept  up  his  habit  of  sketching  any 
familiar  or  striking  object,  and  without 
instruction,  succeeded  in  impressing  some 
of  his  friends  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
talent  of  an  artistic  nature. 

About  this  time  the  attention  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  was  attracted  toward 
the  boy,  whom  he  encouraged  by  the 
presentation  of  a drawing-book  and  a lot 
of  lithographs,  which  were  eagerly  copied 
by  the  aspiring  youngster.  He  sketched 
the  school-house  and  chapel,  and  as  sev 
eral  of  his  drawings  seemed  to  possess 
marked  merit,  for  one  so  young,  they 
were  sent  to  the  East  to  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers. In  the  summer  of  1880  he,  while 
working  with  his  father,  Thomas  Dallin, 
in  his  mine  at  Tintic,  Utah,  was  struck 
with  the  peculiar  quality  of  some  white 
clay  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
shaft.  Thinking  it  would  prove  a good 
material  to  model  in,  he  set  to  work  and 
made  a bust  of  a man,  half  life-size.  The 
work  was,  of  course,  very  crude,  but  it 
attracted  much  notice  from  the  miners. 
The  interest  attaching  to  this  work  in- 
duced him  to  make  a companion  piece, 
and  he  accordingly  modeled  a bust  of  a 
woman,  from  the  same  material.  The 
growing  interest  manifested  in  these 
rough  productions  drew  the  attention  of 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Blanchard,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, and  he  urged  that  the  boy  be  sent 
East  to  study.  Soon  afterwards  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Joab  Lawrence  were  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  young  artist,  and  with 
the  efforts  of  his  father,  the  boy  was  sent 
to  Boston  in  April,  1880. 

The  busts  were  shown  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Fair,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  same 
year,  accompanied  by  two  leaves  from 
the  initial  sketch  book  of  this  plodding 
young  genius. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  placed  himself  in 
’ communication  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Bartlett, 
a noted  sculptor  of  Boston,  and  soon 
thereafter  arrangements  were  perfected 
by  which  the  young  student  was  received 
in  the  sculpture  class,  where  he  remained 
about  a year  and  a half.  During  the  first 
year  he  made  an  enlarged  copy  of  a 
panther  (from  Barye),  which  pleased  his 
tutor  very  much.  At  Mr.  Bartlett’s  sug- 
gestion, he  made  several  copies  in  terra 
cotta.  He  succeeded  in  selling  them, 
and  received  some  fine  commendations 
thereon.  Messrs.  Joab  Lawrence  and 
Feramorz  Little,  of  this  city,  each  have  a 
copy  of  this  early  work.  One  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  fine  art  department  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Fair  in  1880,  and  was  awarded 
first  prize-  In  the  earlier  period  of  his 
studies,  he  received  funds  from  home  for 
his  support,  but  afterwards  he  found  it 
necessary  to  earn  something  by  his  art, 
and  in  the  summer  of  ’ 8 t he  engaged 
with  Mr.  S.  H.  Morse,  of  Boston,  to  assist 
in  modeling  figures  for  granite  work. 
While  with  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Dallin 
modeled  the  bust  of  Voltaire,  a work 
which  received  much  praise  from  the 
Boston  papers,  and  the  artists  of  that 
vicinity. 

In  October,  1882,  he  opened  a studio 
in  Boston,  and  among  his  productions  at 
that  time,  was  a very  fine  statuette  of 
the  celebrated  comedian,  William  War- 
ren. He  sold  several  copies  of  this  mer- 
itorious work,  which  were  much  ad- 
mired. One  he  presented  to  Mr.  Warren, 
who  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased 
with  it.  He  sent  Mr.  Dallin  a check  for 
twenty  dollars,  with  a request  for  an  in- 
terview, which  was  immediately  granted. 
Mr.  Warren  informed  the  young  man 
that  his  friends  were  delighted  with  it, 
and  he  mentioned  among  those  who 
praised  it  very  highly,  the  famous  Jos- 
eph Jefferson. 


The  next  order  was  from  the  art  studio 
of  Moyes  & Blakesley,  for  six  copies  of 
Praxiteles'  Hermes.  This  was  a reduc- 
tion, and  gave  the  artist  a fine  chance  to 
display  his  ability  in  a new  line.  He 
was  very  successful  therein,  as  a cast 
in  his  studio  thoroughly  establishes. 

He  modeled  a bust  portrait  of  a little 
girl,  which  was  highly  praised,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  Institute  Fair  in  Boston, 

1882.  Then  came  his  Paul  Revere, 
which  gave  him  much  fame.  There  were 
ten  competitors,  and  three  prizes  of 
three  hundred  dollars  each,  which  were 
awarded  to  the  best  three  of  the  number. 
Mr.  Dallin  won  one  of  the  prizes. 

The  models  were  placed  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Art  Club,  April,  1883.  Af- 
terwards they  were  submitted  to  a rigid 
investigation,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  all  historically  incorrect.  Re- 
vere, in  each,  had  been  represented  as 
looking  for  the  light,  when  it  appears 
that  the  signal  was  not  intended  for  him, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  never  saw  it  at 
all.  As  soon  as  this  point  was  decided, 
Mr.  Dallin  called  upon  the  committee  to 
obtain  permission  to  submit  another 
model.  It  was  granted,  and  simultane- 
ously with  one  by  the  Celebrated  Boston 
sculptor,  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  it  was  placed 
with  the  committee.  Since  then  nothing 
definite  has  been  heard  from  the  com- 
mittee, further  than  that  they  are  waiting 
the  procurement  of  funds  before  makin  g 
their  decision.  The  second  .Revere 
model  was  shown  at  the  art  exhibition  of 

1883,  and  the  critics  had  an  opportunity 
to  compare  his  work  with  that  of  .the 
eminent  sculptor,  Ball.  The  press  and 
the  profession  unite  in  awarding  the  palm 
to  the  young  man,  who,  though  compara- 
tively unknown,  had  made  an  impression 
upon  the  art  critics,  which  caused  them 
to  waver  in  their  decisions.  The  final 
result  of  course,  can  not  be  foretold. 

He  modeled  a portrait  bust  of  a boy, 
which  is  a fine  study,  and  it  is  pronounced 
a perfect  likeness.  This  was  shown  in 
the  Cotemporary  Art  Exhibition,  Boston, 
and  it  drew  forth  many  flattering  notices. 

The  bust  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  then  produced  by  Mr.  Dallin,  and 
from  it  he  received  much  additional 
fame.  The  friends  of  the  noted  Doctor 
all  admire  the  work,  and  our  citizens  can 
judge  somewhat  of  the  success,  as  the 
bust  was  shown  recently  at  “ The  Salt 
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Lake  Easel.”  Bostonians  are  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  this  piece  of  portrait 
modelling. 

Some  equestrian  statues  by  Mr.  Dal- 
1 in,  one  of  an  Indian,  and  others  of  a 
Mexican  vacquero,  and  a cowboy,  are 
very  fine.  These  are  all  in  Boston,  and 
are  exhibiting  at  the  Spring  Exhibition 
of  the  Art  Club. 

Voltaire,  Holmes,  Warren,  Hermes, 
and  others,  are  now  in  Mr.  Dallin’s 
studio  in  this  city. 

Since  returning  to  Utah,  he  has  fin- 
ished two  medallion  portraits  in  bas- 
relief  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Popper  of  this 
city.  Nothing  better  can  be  imagined  ; 
they  are  life-like,  and  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive. 

There  is  much  to  ponder  over  in  the 
eventful  history  of  this  young  man. 
Without  assistance,  he  began  his  artistic 
studies  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  the 
most  unpropitious.  He  struggled  with 
the  unfavorable  elements  and  his  genius 
rose  above  all  obstacles.  Observant  ones 
discovered  latent  talent,  and  gave  it  aid, 
enabling  him  to  study  congenial  art,  so 
that  we  now  see  him  able  to  model  in 
clay,  the  fic-sinii/e  of  the  human  face 
divine,  with  a truthfullness  which  admits 
of  all  the  individuality  of  the  particular 
countenance.  Without  extraneous  aid 
he  can  fix  the  features  of  anyone,  and 
make  a smile  or  frown  immortal.  He  is 
very  clever,  ane  full  of  the  fire  of  youth, 
which  urges  him  upward  to  the  goal  of 
his  ambition,  which  is  naturally  a glori- 
ous one. 

He  is  a striking  illustration  of  the 
genius  of  our  mountain  boys,  and  we  are 
all  proud  of  him,  because  he  has  faith- 
fully studied  to  master  his  great  art,  and 
yet  bows  in  admiration  at  the  wonderful 
future  still  undeveloped,  and  lying  in 
store  for  him.  His  genius,  with  the 
requisite  application,  will  unlock  the 
casket  in  which  are  the  precious  treasures 
of  nature ; grasp  the  gems  of  thought 
which  grace  the  universe,  and  fix  them 
with  immortal  marble  for  the  coming 
generations  to  wonder  at  and  admire. 

It  is  a grand  distinction  to  be  a sculp- 
tor. To  feel  that  the  impress  of  vitality 
is  placed  upon  the  inanimate  stone, 
and  through  all  ages  the  fire  and  soul  of 
the  man  shall  be  forever  present;  silently 
speaking  to  a race  whose  hopes  and  am- 
bitions mayhap  will  be  attuned  by  the 


living,  breathing  marble  which  grew 
under  the  inspiration  of  a God-like 
thought.  A Phidias,  a Praxiteles  or  an 
Angelo  never  dies:  their  works  seem  to 
have  been  impregnated  with  their  souls, 
and  they  live  on  forever. 

Inspired  by  the  immortal  Jove, 

The  sculptor  carves  from  out  the  marble  cold 
A vision  ; offspring  of  his  love, 

Which  lives  while  ages  vast  unfold  : 

The  mortal  hand  falls  dead,  to  earth  ; 

The  brain  lies  palsied  in  the  grave, 

But  love,  and  art ; of  greater  worth, 

The  immortal  Jove  hath  sworn  to  save. 

Thus,  when  sweet  genius  moves  the  hand, 

Some  ever-living  thing  is  born; 

Some  gem  of  form,  doth  grace  the  land, 

Like  a bright  ray  from  the  Millennial  morn. 
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With  the  foregoing  sketch  of  our 
young  Utah  sculptor,  we  may  artistically 
link  a page  on  our  Utah  poets.  Armese 
supplies  an  introduction  : 

A FRAGMKNT. 

To  weave  immortal  thought  in  mystic,  never-dying 
phrase, 

And  plant  the  seeds  of  immortality  in  verse, 

The  soul  must  soar,  and  bathe  in  the  eternal,  bril- 
liant blaze 

Of  wisdom’s  fount,  and  unrestrained,  with  god1- 
immerse. 

The  magic  wand  of  poesy,  assumes  the  mind's 
control ; 

It  fires  the  brain,  directs  the  hand  and  bids  it 
write ; 

'Tis  then,  and  only  then,  our  bubbling  rhymes  have 
heart,  and  soul : 

The  inspiration's  born,  when  gods  and  men  unite 

A very  fine  epic  touch  is  given  from 
the  pen  of  O.  F.  Whitney,  a Utah 
genius  of  no  common  order: 

A CHRISTMAS  IDYL. 

I. 

In  solemn  council  sat  the  Gods. 

From  Kolob's  height  supreme. 

Celestial  light  blazed  forth  afar 
O’er  countless  Kokaubeam 
Reflected  whence  fell  radiant  gleams 
Of  that  resplendent  day, 

Far  down  the  dark  abysmal  realm 
Where  Earth  in  chaos  lay. 

Rapt  silence  reigned.  The  hour  was  one 
When  Thought  doth  most  avail. 

The  destiny  of  worlds  unborn 
Hung  trembling  in  the  scale. 

A hush  profound — and  there  uprose, 

Those  Kings  and  Priests  among, 

A Pow’r  sublime,  than  whom  appeared 
None  mightier  'mid  the  throng. 
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A stature  mingling  strength  and  grace, 

Of  meek  though  godlike  mien, 

The  lustre  of  whose  countenance 
Outshone  the  noonday  sheen. 

The  hair  was  white  as  purest  foam, 

Or  frost  of  Alpine  hill. 

He  spake — attention  grew  more  grave — 

The  stillness  e’en  more  still. 

“ Father!  ” — the  voice  like  music  fell, 

Clear  as  the  murmuring  flow 
Of  mountain  streamlet,  trickling  down 
From  heights  of  virgin  snow — 

" Father,”  it  said,  “ since  One  must  die 
Thy  children  to  redeem, 

Whilst  Earth— as  yet  unformed  and  void — 
With  pulsing  life  shall  teem  ; 

” And  thou,  great  Michael,  foremost  fall 
That  mortal  man  may  be, 

And  chosen  Savior  yet  must  send, 

Lo,  here  am  I,  send  me  ! 

I ask — I seek  no  recompense, 

Save  that  which  then  were  mine  ; 

Mine  be  the  willing  sacrifice, 

The  endless  glory — Thine  ! ” 

He  ceased  and  sat;  when  sudden  rose 
Aloft  a towering  Form, 

Proudly  erect  as  lowering  peak 
That  looms  above  the  storm. 

A Presence  bright  and  beautiful, 

With  eye  of  flashing  fire, 

A lip  whose  haughty  curl  bespoke 
A sense  of  inward  ire. 

” Give  me  to  go,”  he  boldly  cried, 

With  scarce  concealed  disdain, 

“ And  none  shall  hence,  irom  Heav’nto  Earth, 
That  shall  not  rise  again. 

My  saving  plan  exception  scorns — - 
Man’s  agency  unknown. 

As  recompense — I claim  the  right 
To  sit  on  yonder  Throne!  ” 

Ceased  Lucifer.  The  breathless  hush 
Resumed  and  denser  grew. 

All  eyes  were  turned — the  general  gaze 
One  common  magnet  drew. 

A moment  there  was  solemn  pause — 

Then,  like  the  thunder-burst, 

Rolled  forth  from  lips  Omnipotent, 

The  words:  I’LL  SEND  THE  FIRST  ! " 

’ Fwas  done.  From  congregation  vast, 
Tumultuous  murmurs  rose — 

Waves  of  conflicting  sound,  as  when 
Two  meeting  seas  oppose. 

’Twas  finished — but  the  heavens  wept — 

And  still  their  annals  tell 
How  God’s  elect  was  chosen  Christ, 

O’er  One  who  fighting  fell. 


II. 

A stranger  star  o’er  Bethlehem 
Shot  down  its  silver  ray 
Where,  cradled  in  a manger’s  fold, 

A sleeping  infant  lay. 

Whilst,  guided  by  that  finger  bright, 
The  Orient  sages  bring 
Rare  gifts  of  myrrh  and  frankincense 
To  hail  the  new- born  King 


Oh  wondrous  grace ! will  Gods  go  down 
Thus  low  that  men  may  rise  ? 

Imprisoned  here  that  Mighty  One 
Who  reigned  in  yonder  skies  ? 

E’en  so.  Time’s  trusty  horologe 
■H  Now  chimes  the  hour  of  Noon — 

A dying  world  is  welcoming 
The  Godhead’s  gracious  boon. 

He  wandered  through  the  faithless  world, 

A Prince  in  shepherd’s  guise  ; 

He  called  his  scattered  flock,  but  few 
The  Voice  would  recognize  ; 

For  minds  upborne  by  hollow  pride, 

Or  dimmed  by  sordid  lust, 

Ne’er  look  for  kings  in  beggar's  garb — 

For  diamonds  in  the  dust. 

He  wept  o’er  doomed  Jerusalem, 

Her  temples,  walls  and  towers  ; 

O’er  palaces  where  recreant  priests 
Usurped  unhallowed  powers 
" I am  the  Way  of  1 fife  and  Light ! ” 

Alas!  'twas  heeded  not — 

Ignored  Salvation's  message,  spurned 
The  wondrous  truths  He  taught. 

O bane  of  damning  unbelief! 

Thou  source  of  lasting  strife  ! 

Thou  stumbling-stone,  thou  barrier  'thwart 
The  gates  of  endless  life  ! 

O love  of  self  and  Mammon's  lust! 

Twin  portals  to  Despair — 

Where  Bigotry,  the  blinded  bat, 

Flaps  through  the  midnight  air  ! 

Through  these,  gloom-wrapt  Gethsemane  ! 

Thy  glens  of  guilty  shade 
Wept  o’er  the  sinless  Son  of  God, 

By  gold-bought  kiss  betrayed  ; 

Beheld  him  unresisting  dragged — 

Forsaken,  friendless,  lone, 

To  halls  where  dark-browed  Hatred  sat 
On  Judgment’s  lofty  throne. 

As  sheep  before  His  shearers,  dumb, 

Those  patient  lips  were  mute  ; 

The  clamorous  charge  of  taunting  tongues 
He  deigned  not  to  dispute. 

They  smote  with  cruel  palm  His  face — . 

Which  felt,  but  scorned  the  sting — 

They  crowned  with  thorns  His  quivering  brow, 
Then,  mocking,  hailed  Him  “ King!  ” 

On  Calvary’s  hill  they  crucified 
The  God  whom  worlds  adore  ! 

“ Father,  forgive  them!” — Drained  the  dregs — 
Immanuel  was  no  more. 

No  more  where  thunders  rocked  the  earth, 
Where  lightnings,  'thwart  the  gloom, 

Saw  that  unconquered  Spirit  spurn 
The  shackles  of  the  tomb  ! 

Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  light — 

A falchion  from  its  sheath — 

It  cleft  the  realms  of  Darkness,  and 
Dissolved  the  bands  of  Death. 

Hell's  dungeons  burst ! Wide  open  swung 
The  everlasting  bars, 

Whereby  the  ransomed  soul  shall  win 
Those  heights  beyond  the  stars. 

We  have  published  several  poems  in 
this  Magazine  from  Mr.  Whitney’s  pen 
of  a similar  cast,  and  have  urged  him  to 
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attempt  a regular  epic  work.  Each 
effort  that  he  makes  in  this  line  shows 
that  he  is  endowed  with  the  true  epic 
passion. 

From  the  pen  of  Janies  H.  Wallis, 
whose  exquisite  little  poem  published  in 
our  last  number — “ Time  flies  when  it 
should  linger  most” — attracted  much 
attention,  we  have  a subject  of  a different 
passion — the  romantic: 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

With  anchor  weighed  and  sails  unfurled,  a bark  im- 
patient lay 

Out  on  the  ocean's  broad  expanse,  to  speed  her 
westward  way ; 

So  gallantly  as  there  she  stood,  she  seemed  to  dare 
the  sea, 

That  oft  had  o'er  her  bosom  played  in  awful  jubilee. 

Upon  the  deck  a brother  stands,  with  sister's  arm 
entwined — 

Two  orphans,  who  a mother  dear  in  death  to  God 
resigned ; 

So  beautiful  as  they  stand,  one  might  have  thought 
them  sent 

As  guardian  angels  to  watch  o’er  the  souls  on  jour- 
ney bent. 

No  loving,  tender  hearts  they  leave  behind,  their  loss 
to  mourn ; 

No  voice  save  mother's  had  they  known  since  first 
they  saw  life’s  morn  ; 

Their  father,  ere  their  tongues  formed  words  to  lisp 
his  name  so  dear, 

Had  fallen  in  his  country's  cause,  on  battle-field  so 
drear. 

Their  native  land  no  charm  to  them  holds  out  before 
their  gaze : 

Where  friends  are  not,  what  heart  regrets?  — the 
germ  of  life  decays  ; 

The  sky  forever  seemeth  black  when  dearest  kin  are 
gone, 

And  when  we  see  paths  where  they've  strayed,  our 
hearts  are  led  to  mourn. 

No  wonder,  then,  in  far-off  lands  their  lots  they 
choose  to  cast ; 

The  sun  in  glory  must  appear  when  darkest  clouds 
are  past ; 

Though  rough  and  drear,  perhaps,  the  life  may  first 
to  them  appear, 

Yet  blessings  are  with  trials  bought — they  trust  to 
God  for  cheer. 

Then,  full  of  hope,  this  noble  pair  on  deck  together 
stand ; 

They  watch  with  joy  the  fading  hills  of  their  own 
native  land ; 

And  as  the  angels,  one  by  one,  their  lamps  hang  in 
the  sky, 

They  kneel  together  and  in  prayer  their  voices  raise 
on  high. 

But  while  their  eyes  in  sleep  are  closed,  and  dreams 
their  souls  do  cheer, 

A violent  storm  in  fury  breaks  upon  the  scene  so 
drear ; 


Black  clouds  o’erhead,  like  a thick  veii,  conceal  the 
starry  sky, 

And,  save  the  vivid  lightning's  flash,  drear  darkness 
meets  the  eye. 

That  noble  bark,  that  but  that  morn  looked  like  a 
lovely  queen, 

Now  like  a cork  is  tossed  about  upon  the  angry 
scene ; 

And  as  the  waves  break  o'er  her  decks,  and  deafen- 
ing thunders  roar. 

Sad  souls  in  mad  despair  give  vent  to  anguish,  deep 
and  sore. 

No  time  is  there  for  many  words  ; the  bark  is  sinking 
fast ; 

The  timbers  crack,  the  lightning  hurls  to  deck  the 
mizzen  mast ; 

“The  boats!  the  boats!  God  save  us  all!’’  But 
boats  are  swept  away, 

As  furiously  the  awful  storm  its  power  does  display. 

And  round  that  noble  youth's  proud  form  the  sister 
wildly  clings, 

Her  pleadings  and  her  piteous  cries  her  brother’s  sad 
heart  wrings ; 

And  thinking  more  of  her  sweet  form,  unto  a drifting 
mast, 

With  hasty,  almost  breathless  speed,  he  lashes  her 
quite  fast. 

And  as  the  ship  beneath  the  waves  sinks  to  its  quiet 
rest, 

The  brother  and  the  sister  dear  float  on  the  sea's 
white  crest ; 

In  safety  they  had  always  been  together,  side  by 
side, 

And  now  in  danger’s  awful  hour,  together  they 
abide. 

But  strongest  hopes  and  wishes  dear  are  often,  often 
lost, 

And,  like  these  two,  upon  the  sea  of  life  are  wildly 
tossed ; 

When  . troubles  press  upon  our  way,  oh!  how  we 
sigh  for  rest ! 

How  blessed  is  life's  journey’s  end  unto  the  heart 
distressed. 

As  night  wears  on,  and  raging  seas  sink  into  peaceful 
sleep, 

And  solitude  with  silence  reigns  upon  the  ocean 
deep, 

All  lifeless  lay  the  maiden’s  head  upon  her  brother's 
breast, 

Her  swollen  eyes  and  aching  heart  from  danger  now 
at  rest. 

And  as  the  morning  broke  and  chased  that  dismal 
night  away, 

A solemn,  sad,  impressive  sight  the  ocean  does  dis- 
play ; 

'Mong  lifeless  forms  a worn-ont  youth  holds  in  his 
noble  arms 

His  sister's  corpse,  that  in  its  death  has  robbed  him 
of  life's  charms. 

And  though  a passing  vessel  bears  him  safely  to  that 
land 

That  often  he  with  fancy’s  eye  its  lovely  shores  had 
scanned, 

Yet  life  no  charm  has  for  him  now,  since  that  blest 
soul  has  fled — 

His  life,  his  pride,  his  hope,  his  joy — from  earth  his 
all  had  sped. 
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Full  many  years  have  passed  away  since  that  sad, 
fearful  night, 

And  many  happy  scenes  have  burst  upon  the  fair 
youth's  sight ; 

But  in  his  heart  a void  is  felt — a spot  laid  bare  with 
grief, 

That  even  life's  most  charming  scenes  cannot  afford 
relief. 

But  every  journey  ends  in  peace  unto  the  weary  soul, 
And  hearts  bowed  down  with  trials  sore,  ere  long 
God  will  console ; 

The  longest  night  a morning  sees  — the  sun  wiil 
surely  shine, 

And  o'er  the  saddened  soul  will  cast  its  blessed  rays 
divine. 

And  when  at  length  in  death's  sweet  sleep  this  youth 
went  to  his  rest, 

No  sleep  seemed  so  refreshing — no  moment  seemed 
so  blest ; 

And  o'er  his  wasted,  dying  form,  a mother  longing 
waits, 

With  daughter  dear,  to  guide  her  son  into  the 
heavenly  gates ! 

Our  dear  old  veteran,  John  Lyon,  who 
has  seen  his  eightieth  year,  still  gives  us 
flashes  of  the  poet’s  soul,  reminding  us 
that  he  wielded  a professional  pen  ere 
we  were  born : 

AMBITION  AND  ANXIETY,— 

A FRAGMENT. 

Ambition,  'tis  to  thee  all  nations  owe 

Their  rise  and  fall,  praise-worthiness,  or  blame, 
Spurred  on  by  reckless  man,  be't  weal  or  woe, 

For  praise  or  glory,  or  eternal  shame  ; 

Damnation,  riches,  victory  or  fame, 

And  all  the  honors  this  vain  world  admire, 

Classed  with  the  valor  of  a hero’s  name 
To  thee’s  attached,  the  flame  of  wild  desire, 

Reckless  to  have,  and  hold,  and  still  for  more  aspire  ! 

Yet  ah  ! alas  ! the  grave  alone  can  hush 
The  phrenzied  longings  of  insatiate  care; 

This  anxious  passion  will  still  onward  push, 

No  matter  how,  for  what,  or  when  or  where, 
Opposing  elements  may  rise  to  scare 
The  distant  objects  it  would  fain  command, 

Like  Atlas,  they  this  sordid  load  must  bear, 
Should  all  prove  fruitless,  spinning  ropes  of  sand. 
They'll  turn  the  w'heel,  though  (ailing  lifeless  from 
their  hand. 

Though  fortune  has  their  coffers  amply  piled, 

The  wished  for  treasures  of  their  sole  regard, 

Yet,  like  the  thankless  face  that  never  smiled, 

They'll  grin  and  growl  and  think  their  lot  is  hard 
To  fret  and  labor  for  so  poor  reward  ; 

Their  craving  spirit  must  for  more  pursue 

The  phantom  ghost  which  they  have  made  their 
ward 

In  dread  despair  they  reap  the  miser’s  due, 

And  die,  still  aiming  at  the  goal  they  had  in  view. 

There  is  ambition,  void  of  lust  combin'd — 

An  independence  gained  by  honest  toil — 

That  guides  the  actions  of  a thoughtful  mind 
Apart  from  greed,  that  gold  cannot  defile, 

Nor  place,  norpow’r,  nor  riches,  can  beguile, 


To  lure  the  passion  of  amassing  wealth, 

While  true  morality  will  guard  the  while. 

The  dread  solicitude  that  comes  by  stealth, 

And  rums  all  their  hopes,  and  happiness,  and  health. 

There  is  a pride'some  men  can  not  control, 

Who'd  rather  starve  than  wear  a begging  face, 
And  live  without  e'en  pity  to  console 

Their  destitution,  which  they  think  disgrace — 
Who  once  were  independent  in  their  place, 

Ere  pale  disease,  or  fortune's  frowning  low’r, 

Had  means  to  live,  which  lesser  grew  apace, 

Till,  like  the  sunshine  on  a frozen  flow’r, 

They  withered  'neath  the  offer  of  a helping  pow'r. 

Reverses  have  their  evil  and  their  good, 

Yet,  mixed  so  nicely,  reason  is  required 
To  watch  the  siren,  ere  it  does  intrude ; 

That  leads  to  evil,  lest  in  it  we're  mired, 

Though  oft  it  comes  so  saint  like  and  inspired, 
Whisp'ring,  to  save  -with  care  what  God  has  giv'n. 

Though  worn  and  weary,  with  vexation  tired, 
They'll  strive  for  more,  till  avarice  hath  riven 
Their  hopes  apart  from  peace,  and  happiness,  and 
heav'n. 

No  comfort's  prized  by  men  of  private  life, 

No  worldly  gain  can  satisfy  their  toil. 

Sweet  relaxation  is  with  folly  rife, 

The  sun  may  shine  and  gaiety  may  smile. 

But  this  to  them  is  hell ; the  pot  must  boil, 

Though  running  o'er,  and  spoiling  all  they  own. 
Care  like  a serpent  round  their  brains  doth  coil — 
No  sought-out  care  for  worldlings  can  be  shown. 

For  minds  oppressed  greed  the  remedy's  unknown. 

Ah  ! who  would  envy  such  ambitious  men, 

With  all  their  vast  possessions,  and  their  care, — 
Far  less  the  indigent,  or  slothful,  when 

Reverses  change  the  life  they  have  to  bear; 

With  change  of  fortune  they  are  made  to  share 
The  opposites  which  form  this  hateful  strive, 

Man's  inhumanity  rules  everywhere! 

While  wealth  and  poverty  remain  alive, 

They'll  kill,  and  burn,  and  curse,  and  scold,  and 
whip,  and  drive. 

In  another  department  will  be  found 
“Retrospection,” — a poem  from  the. pen 
of  one  of  our  oldest  poets — Henry  W. 
Naisbitt.  “Hope,”  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Condon,  of  Ogden,  will  fitly 
close  the  poetic  page. 

HOPE. 

Oh,  dark-browed  sky,  and  leaden  clouds  that  pour 
Your  icy  breath  to  still  the  torrents  roar ; 

Oh,  withered  tree,  on  dank  and  sodden  plain, 
Whose  orphaned  leaves  lie  shiv’ring  in  the  rain — 
Will  jocund  Spring,  with  amorous  kisses,  thrill 
The  frozen  heart  of  Winter’s  fettered  rill  ? 

Will  gold  sun,  the  bright-orbed  King  of  Light, 
Warm  the  chill  vapor  of  this  starless  night? 

Will  singing  bird  on  dewy  hawthorn  bless 
The  newer  life  of  Earth?  Hope  answers,  " Yes." 

And  so,  my  soul,  when  weary  with  Life's  load, 

And  the  bruised  feet  shall  stumble  on  the  road, 
When  “ flesh  and  blood"  shall  fail  with  vexing  care. 
And  Doubt  and  Fear  assail  thee  everywhere — 

Let  Hope  guide  upward  to  the  perfect  day  : 

Where  storm  and  cloud  shall  all  be  swept  away. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
CHAPTER  II. 

ORDAINED  TO  THE  AP0STLESH1P — MY  MIS- 
SION TO  ENGLAND. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  asked  the 
Lord  what  His  will  was  concerning  the 
Twelve,  and  the  Lord  answered  in  a 
revelation,  given  July  8th,  1838,  in  which 
He  says:  “Let  them  take  leave  of  my 
Saints  in  the  city  Far  West,  on  the  26th 
day  of  April  next,  on  the  building  spot 
of  my  house,  saith  the  Lord.  Let  my 
servant  John  Taylor,  and  also  my  ser- 
vant John  E.  Page,  and  also  my  servant 
Wilford  Woodruff,  and  also  my  servant 
Willard  Richards,  be  appointed  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and 
be  officially  notified  of  their  appoint- 
ment.’’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  differs 
from  nearly  all  other  revelations  in  this 
respect : a fixed  day  and  a stated  place 
were  given  for  the  commencement  of 
the  mission.  When  the  revelation  was 
given,  all  was  peace  and  quietude  in  Far 
West,  Missouri,  the  city  where  most  of 
the  Latter  day  Saints  dwelt;  but  before 
the  time  came  for  its  fulfillment,  the 
Saints  of  God  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  State  of 
Illinois,  under  the  edict  of  Governor 
Boggs ; and  the  Missourians  had  sworn 
that  if  all  the  other  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith  were  fulfilled,  that  should  not  be. 
It  stated  the  day  and  the  place  where  the 
Twelve  Apostles  should  take  leave  of  the 
Saints,  to  go  on  their  missions  across  the 
great  waters,  and  the  mobocrats  of  Mis- 
souri had  declared  that  they  would  see 
that  it  should  not  be  fulfilled. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  Lord,  having 
a foreknowledge  of  what  would  take 
place,  had  given  the  revelation  in  this 
manner  to  see  whether  the  Apostles 
would  obey  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  Brigham  Young  was  the  President 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  Thomas  B. 
Marsh,  who  was  the  senior  Apostle,  had 
fallen.  Brother  Brigham  called  together 
those  of  the  Twelve  who  were  then  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  to  see  what  their  minds 
would  be  about  going  to  Far  West,  to 
fulfill  the  revelation.  The  Prophet  Jos- 
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eph  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  Lyman  Wight  and  Parley  P.  Pratt 
were  in  prison  in  Missouri  at  the  time ; 
but  Father  Joseph  Smith,  the  Patriarch, 
was  at  Quincy,  Illinois  He  and  others 
who  were  present  did  not  think  it  wis- 
dom for  us  to  attempt  the  journey,  as 
our  lives  would  be  in  great  jeopardy. 
They  thought  the  Lord  would  take  the 
will  for  the  deed.  But  when  President 
Young  asked  the  Twelve  what  our  feel- 
ings weie  upon  the  subject,  we  all  of  us, 
as  the  voice  of  one  man,  said  the  Lord 
God  had  spoken,  and  it  was  for  us  to 
obey.  It  was  the  Lord’s  business  to  take 
care  of  His  servants,  and  we  would  ful- 
fill the  commandment,  or  die  trying. 

To  fully  understand  the  risk  the 
Twelve  ran  in  making  this  journey,  my 
readers  should  remember  that  Lilburn 
W.  Boggs,  governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, had  issued  a proclamation,  in 
which  all  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  re- 
quired to  leave  that  State  or  be  exter- 
minated. Far  West  had  been  captured 
by  the  militia,  who  were  really  only  an 
organized  mob ; the  citizens  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  their  arms;  all  the 
leading  men  who  could  be  got  hold  of 
had  been  taken  prisoners ; the  rest  of 
the  Saints — men,  women  and  children — 
had  to  flee  as  best  they  could  out  of  the 
State  to  save  their  lives,  leaving  all  their 
houses,  lands  and  other  property  which 
they  could  not  carry  with  them  to  be 
taken  by  the  mob.  In  fact  they  shot 
down  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  Saints 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  and 
robbed  them  of  nearly  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  Latter-day 
Saints  were  treated  with  merciless  cruelty 
and  had  to  endure  the  most  outrageous 
abuses.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  many  of  them  got  out  of  the 
State,  especially  the  prominent  men  ; for 
there  were  many  men  of  that  State  at 
that  time,  who  acted  as  though  they 
thought  it  no  more  harm  to  shoot  a 
Mormon  than  a mad  dog.  From  this 
brief  explanation  you  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand why  some  of  the  brethren 
thought  we  were  not  required  to  go  back 
to  Far  West  to  start  from  there  upon  our 
mission  across  the  ocean  to  Europe. 

Having  determined  to  carry  out  the 
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requirement  of  the  revelation,  on  the 
iSth  of  April,  1839,  I took  into  my 
wagon  Brigham  Young  and  Orson  Pratt: 
and  Father  Cutler  took  into  his  wagon 
John  Taylor  and  George  A.  Smith,  and 
we  started  for  Far  West. 

On  the  way  we  met  John  E.  Page,  who 
was  going  with  his  family,  to  Quincy, 
Illinois.  His  wagon  had  turned  over, 
and  when  we  met  him  he  was  trying  to 
gather  up  a barrel  of  soft  soap  with  his 
hands.  We  helped  him  get  up  his  wagon. 
He  drove  down  into  the  valley  beiow, 
left  his  wagon,  and  accompanied  us  on 
our  way. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April, 
we  arrived  at  Far  West,  and  spent  the 
night  at  the  home  of  Morris  Phelps,  who 
was  not  there,  however,  himself;  he, 
having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  mob, 
was  still  in  prison. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April, 
1S39,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  our 
enemies  that  the  revelation  which  was  to 
be  fulfilled  this  day  should  not  be,  and 
notwithstanding  that  ten  thousand  of  the 
Saints  had  been  driven  out  of  the  State 
by  the  edict  of  the  governor,  and  though 
the  Prophet  Joseph  and  his  brother,  Ily- 
rum  Smith,  with  other  leading  men  were 
in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  in  chains 
and  in  prison,  we  moved  on  to  the  tem- 
ple grounds  in  the  city  of  Far  West,  and 
held  a council,  and  fulfilled  the  revela- 
tion and  commandment  given  unto  us, 
and  we  performed  many  other  things  at 
this  council. 

We  excommunicated  from  the  Church 
thirty-one  persons,  who  had  apostatized 
and  become  its  enemies. 

The  “Mission  of  the  Twelve”  was 
sung,  and  we  then  repaired  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  temple  ground,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Elder  Alpheus 
Cutler,  the  master  workman  of  the 
building  committee,  laid  the  southeast 
chief  corner  stone  of  the  temple,  accord- 
ing to  revelation. 

There  were  present  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles:  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C. 

Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  John  E.  Page, 
and  John  Taylor,  who  proceeded  to 
ordain  Wilford  Woodruff  and  George 
A.  Smith  to  the  Apostleship. 

The  Twelve  then  took  their  leave  of, 
and  gave  the  parting  hand  to  the  follow- 
ing Saints,  agreeable  to  revelation  : A. 
Butler,  Elias  Smith,  Norman  Shearer, 


William  Burton,  Stepen  Markham,  Shad- 
rach  Roundy,  William  O.  Clark,  John 
W.  Clark,  Hezekiah  Peck,  Darwin 
Chase,  Richard  Howard,  Mary  Ann 
Peck,  Artimesia  Granger,  Martha  Peck, 
Sarah  Granger,  Theodore  Turley,  Hi- 
ram Clark,  and  Daniel  Shearer. 

Bidding  good-by  to  the  small  remnant 
of  the  Saints  who  remained  on  the  temple 
ground  to  see  us  fulfill  the  revelation  and 
commandments  of  God,  we  turned  our 
backs  on  Far  West  and  Missouri,  and 
returned  to  Illinois.  We  had  accom- 
plished the  mission  without  a dog  moving 
his  tongue  at  us,  or  any  man  saying, 
“ Why  do  you  do  so?  ” 

We  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  on  the 
steam  ferry,  entered  Quincy  on  the  2d 
of  May,  and  all  had  the  joy  of  reaching 
our  families  once  more  in  peace  and 
safety. 

There  was  an  incident  connected  with 
our  journey  that  is  worthy  of  record. 

While  we  were  on  our  wav  to  fulfill 
the  revelation,  Joseph,  the  Prophet,  and 
his  companions  in  chains  had  been  liber- 
ated, through  the  blessings  of  God,  from 
their  enemies  and  prison,  and  they  passed 
us.  We  were  not  far  distant  from  each 
other,  but  neither  party  knew  it.  They 
were  making  their  way  to  their  families 
in  Illinois,  while  we  were  traveling  to 
Far  West  into  the  midts  of  our  enemies. 
So  they  came  home  to  their  families  and 
friends  before  our  return 

May  the  3d  was  a very  interesting  day 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  others.  In  company 
with  five  others  of  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve,  I rode  four  miles  out  of  town  to 
Mr.  Cleveland’s,  to  visit  Brother  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  family. 

Once  more  I had  the  happy  privilege 
of  taking  Brother  Joseph  by  the  hand. 
Two  years  had  rolled  away  since  I had 
seen  his  face.  He  greeted  us  with  great 
joy,  as  did  Hyrum  Smith  and  Lyman 
Wight,  all  of  whom  had  escaped  from 
their  imprisonment  together.  They  had 
been  confined  in  prison  six  months,  and 
had  been  under  sentence  of  death  three 
times;  yet  their  lives  were  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  He  had  delivered  them, 
and  they  were  now  mingling  with  their 
wives,  children  and  friends,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  mob.  Joseph  was 
frank,  open  and  familiar  as  usual,  and 
our  rejoicing  was  great. 

No  man  can  understand  the  joyful  sen- 
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sations  created  by  such  a meeting,  ex- 
cept those  who  have  been  in  tribulation 
tor  the  gospel’s  sake. 

After  spending  the  day  together,  we 
returned  to  our  families  at  night. 

On  the  day  following,  May  4th,  we 
met  in  conference  at  Quincy,  the  Prophet 
Joseph  presiding,  which  caused  great  joy 
and  rejoicing  to  all  the  Saints. 

On  Sunday,  May  5th,  Joseph  Smith 
addressed  the  assembly,  followed  by 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  poured  out 
upon  us,  and  we  had  a glorious  day. 

On  May  6th,  I met  with  the  Seventies, 
and  we  ordained  sixty  men  into  the 
quorums  of  elders  and  seventies.  Brother 
Joseph  met  with  the  Twelve,  bishops  and 
elders,  at  Bishop  Partridge’s  house;  .gnd 
there  were  a number  with  us  who  were 
wounded  at  Haun’s  Mill.  Among  them 
was  Isaac  Laney,  who  had  been,  in  com- 
pany with  about  twenty  others,  at  the 
mill,  when  a large  armed  mob  fired 
among  them  with  rifles  and  other 
weapons,  and  shot  down  seventeen  of  the 
brethren,  and  woumded  more.  Brother 
Laney  fled  from  the  scene,  but  they 
poured  a shower  of  lead  after  him,  which 
pierced  his  body  through  and  through. 
He  showed  me  eleven  bullet  holes  in  his 
body.  There  were  twenty-seven  in  his 
shirt,  seven  in  his  pantaloons,  and  his 
coat  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  One 
ball  entered  one  arm-pit  and  came  out 
ut  the  other. 

Another  entered  his  back  and  came 
out  at  the  breast.  A ball  passed  through 
each  hip,  each  leg  and  each  arm.  All 
these  shots  were  received  while  he  was 
running  for  life,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  though  he  had  also  one  of  his 
ribs  broken,  he  was  able  to  outrun  his 
enemies,  and  his  life  was  saved.  We 
can  only  acknowledge  this  deliverance 
to  be  by  the  power  and  mercy  of  God. 

President  Joseph  Young  was  also 
among  the  number.  He  also  fled,  and 
although  the  balls  flew  around  him  like 
hail,  he  was  not  wounded.  How  myste- 
rious are  the  ways  of  the  Lord ! 

Before  starting  on  our  missions  to 
England,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
settling  our  families.  A place  called 
Commerce,  afterwards  named  Nauvoo, 
was  selected  as  the  place  at  which  our 
people  should  settle. 

I left  Quincy,  in  company  with 


Brother  Brigham  Young  and  our  families 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and  arrived  in 
Commerce  on  the  18th.  After  an  inter- 
view with  Joseph  we  crossed  the  river  at 
Montrose,  Iowa.  President  Brigham 
Young  and  myself,  with  our  families, 
occupied  one  room  about  fourteen  feet 
square.  Finally  Brother  Young  obtained 
another  room  and  moved  into  it  by  him- 
self. Then  Brother  Orson  Pratt  and 
family  moved  into  the  same  room  with 
myself  and  family. 

While  I was  living  in  this  cabin  in  the 
old  barracks,  we  experienced  a day  of 
God’s  power  with  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
It  was  a very  sickly  time  and  Joseph  had 
given  up  his  home  in  Commerce  to  the 
sick,  and  had  a tent  pitched  in  his  door- 
yard  and  was  living  in  that  himself. 
The  large  number  of  Saints  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Missori,  were  flock- 
ing into  Commerce ; but  had  no  homes 
to  go  into,  and  were  living  in  wagons, 
in  tents^  and  on  the  ground.  Many, 
therefore,  were  sick  through  the  ex- 
posure ttiey  were  subjected  to.  Bro- 
ther Joseph  had  waited  on  the  sick, 
until  he  was  worn  out  and  nearly  sick 
himself. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  July, 
1839,  he  arose  reflecting  upon  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Saints  of  God  in  their 
persecutions  and  afflictions,  and  he 
called  upon  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  the 
power  of  God  rested  upon  him  mightily, 
and  as  Jesus  healed  all  the  sick  around 
Him  in  His  day,  so  Joseph,  the  Prophet 
of  God,  healed  all  around  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  healed  all  in  his  house  and 
door-yard,  then,  in  company  with  Sidney 
Rigdon  and  several  of  the  Twelve,  he 
went  through  among  the  sick  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  he  com- 
manded them  in  a loud  voice,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  up  and 
be  made  whole,  and  they  were  all  healed. 
When  he  healed  all  that  were  sick  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  they  crossed 
the  Mississippi  river  in  a ferry-boat  to 
the  west  side,  to  Montrose,  where  we 
were.  The  first  house  they  went  into 
was  President  Brigham  Young’s.  He 
was  sick  on  his  bed  at  the  time.  The 
Prophet  went  into  his  house  and  healed 
him,  and  they  all  came  out  together. 
As  they  were  passing  by  my  door,  Brother 
Joseph  said:  “ Brother  Woodruff,  fol- 

low me.”  These  were  the  only  words 
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spoken  by  any  of  the  company  from  the 
time  they  left  Brother  Brigham’s  house 
till  we  crossed  the  public  square,  and 
entered  Brother  Fordham’s  house.  Bro- 
ther Fordham  had  been  dying  for  an 
hour,  and  we  expected  each  minute 
would  be  his  last. 

I felt  the  power  of  God  that  was 
overwhelming  His  Prophet. 

When  we  entered  the  house,  Brother 
Joseph  walked  up  to  Brother  Fordham, 
and  took  him  by  the  right  hand  ; in  his 
left  hand  he  held  his  hat. 

He  saw  that  Brother  Fordham’s  eyes 
were  glazed,  and  that  he  was  speechless 
and  unconscious. 

After  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  he 
looked  down  into  the  dying  man’s  face 
and  said:  “Brother  Fordham  do  you 
not  know  me?”  At  first  he  made  no 
reply  ; but  we  could  all  see  the  effect  of 
the  spirit  of  God  resting  upon  him. 

He  again  said:  “Elijah,  do  you  not 
know  me  ? ” 

With  a low  whisper,  Brother  Ford- 
ham answered,  “Yes!” 

The  Prophet  then  said,  “Have  you 
not  faith  to  be  healed?” 

The  answer,  which  was  a little  plainer 
than  before,  was:  “ I am  afraid  it  is  too 
late.  If  you  had  come  sooner,  I think 
it  might  have  been.” 

He  had  the  appearance  of  a man  wak- 
ing from  sleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of 
death. 

Joseph  then  said:  “Do  you  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?” 

“ I do,  Brother  Joseph,”  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

Then  the  Prophet  of  God  spoke  with 
a loud  voice,  as  in  the  majesty  of  the 
Godhead:  “Elijah,  I command  you,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  arise 
and  be  made  whole  ! ” 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  were  not 
like  the  words  of  man,  but  like  the  voice 
of  God.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
house  shook  from  its  foundation. 

Elijth  Fordham  leaped  from  his  bed 
like  a man  raised  from  the  dead.  A 
healthy  color  came  to  his  face,  and  life 
was  manifested  in  every  act. 

His  feet  were  done  up  in  Indian  meal 
poultices.  He  kicked  them  off  his  feet, 
scattered  the  contents,  and  then  called 
for  his  clothes  and  put  them  on.  He 
asked  for  a bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
ate  it;  then  put  on  his  hat  and  followed 


us  into  the  street,  to  visit  others  who 
were  sick. 

The  unbeliever  may  ask  : “ Was  there 
not  deception  in  this?” 

If  there  is  any  deception  in  the  mind 
of  the  unbeliever,  there  was  certainly 
none  with  Elijah  Fordham,  the  dying 
man,  nor  with  those  who  were  present 
with  him,  for  in  a few  minutes  he  would 
have  been  in  the  spirit  world,  had  he 
not  been  rescued.  Through  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  he  lived  up  till  1880,  in 
which  year  he  died  in  Utah,  while  all 
who  were  with  him  on  that  occasion, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  are  in  the 
spirit  world. 

Among  the  number  were  Joseph  and 
Hyruha  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Brigham 
Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  George  A. 
Smith,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Pratt. 
Wilford  Woodruff  is  the  only  one  living 
who  was  present  at  that  time,  and  he 
will  soon  mingle  with  those  who  have 
gone. 

As  soon  as  we  left  Brother  Fordham’s 
house,  we  went  into  the  house  of  Joseph 
B.  Noble,  who  was  very  low  and  danger- 
ously sick. 

When  we  entered  the  house,  Brother 
Joseph  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  com- 
manded him,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  arise  and  be  made  whole. 
He  did  arise  and  was  immediately 
healed 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  wicked 
mob  in  the  place,  led  bv  one  Kilburn, 
had  become  alarmed,  and  followed  us 
into  Brother  Noble’s  house. 

Before  they  arrived  there,  Brother 
Joseph  had  called  upon  Brother  Ford- 
ham to  offer  prayer. 

While  he  was  praying,  the  mob  en- 
tered, with  all  the  evil  spirits  accom- 
panying them. 

As  soon  as  they  entered,  Brother 
Fordham,  who  was  praying,  fainted  and 
sank  to  the  floor. 

When  Joseph  saw  the  mob  in  the 
house,  he  arose  and  had  the  room  cleared 
of  both  that  class  of  men  and  their  at- 
tendant devils.  Then  Brother  Fordham 
immediately  revived  and  finished  his 
prayer. 

This  case  of  Brother  Noble’s  was  the 
last  one  of  healing  upon  that  day.  It 
was  greatest  day  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  power  of  God  through  the  gift  of 
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healing  since  the  organization  of  the 
Church. 

When  we  left  Brother  Noble,  the 
Prophet  Jeseph  went,  with  those  who 
accompanied  him  from  the  other  side  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  return  home. 

While  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat,  a 
man  of  the  world,  knowing  of  the  mir- 
acles which  had  been  performed,  came 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
go  and  heal  two  twin  children  of  his 
about  five  months  old,  who  were  both 
lying  sick  nigh  unto  death. 

They  were  some  two  miles  from  Mon- 
trose. 

The  Prophet  said  he  could  not  go ; 
but,  after  pausing  some  time,  he  said 
he  would  send  some  one  to  heal  them; 
and  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : “ You  go 
with  the  man  and  heal  his  children.” 

He  took  a red  silk  handkerchief  out 
of  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  me,  and 
told  me  to  wipe  their  faces  with  the 
handkerchief  when  - 1 administered  to 
them,  and  they  should  be  healed.  He 
also  said  unto  me:  “As  long  as  you  will 
keep  that  handkerchief,  it  shall  remain 
a league  between  you  and  me.’’ 

I. went  with  the  man,  and  did  as  the 
Prophet  commanded  me,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  nealed. 

I have  possession  of  the  handkerchief 
unto  this  day. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1839,  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  counselors,  Sydney  Rig- 
don  and  Hyrum  Smith,  crossed  the  river 
to  Montrose,  to  spend  the  day  with  the 
Twelve,  and  set  them  apart  and  bless 
them,  before  they  started  upon  their 
missions.  There  were  twelve  of  us  who 
met  there,  and  we  all  dined  in  my 
house. 

After  dinner,  we  assembled  at  Brother 
Brigham  Young’s  house  for  our  meeting. 

Brother  Hyrum  Smith  opened  by 
prayer;  after  which  the  Presidency  laid 
their  hands  upon  our  heads  and  gave 
each  of  us  a blessing. 

President  Rigdon  was  mouth  in  bless- 
ing me,  and  also  blessed  Sisters  Young, 
Taylor  and  Woodruff. 

The  prophet  Joseph  promised  us  if  we 
would  be  faithful,  we  should  be  blessed 
upon  our  mission,  have  many  souls  as 
seals  of  our  ministry,  and  return  again 
in  peace  and  safety  to  our  families  and 
friends;  all  of  which  was  fulfilled, 

Brother  Hyrum  advised  me  to  preach 


the  first  principles  of  the  gospel;  he 
thought  that  was  about  as  much  as  this 
generation  could  endure. 

Then  Joseph  arose  and  preached  some 
precious  things  of  thr  kingdom  of  God 
unto  us,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
some  of  which  I here  copy  from  my 
journal : 

“Ever  keep  in  exercise  the  principle 
of  mercy,  and  be  ready  to  forgive  our 
brethren  on  the  first  intimation  of  their 
repentance  and  desire  for  forgiveness; 
for  our  Heavenly  Father  will  be  equally 
as  merciful  unto  us.  We  also  ought  to 
be  willing  to  repent  of  and  confess  our 
sins,  and  keep  nothing  back.  Let  the 
Twelve  be  humble  and  not  be  exalted, 
and  beware  of  pride  and  not  seek  to  ex- 
cel one  another,  but  act  for  each  other’s 
good,  and  honorably  make  mention  of 
each  other’s  names  in  prayer  before  the 
Lord  and  before  your  fellow-men.  Do 
not  backbite  or  devour  a brother.  The 
elders  of  Israel  should  seek  to  learn  by 
precept  and  example  in  this  late  age  of 
the  world  and  not  be  obliged  to  learn 
everything  we  know  by  sad  experience. 
I trust  the  remainder  of  the  Twelve  will 
learn  wisdom  and  not  follow  the  example 
of  those  who  have  fallen.  When  the 
Twelve,  or  any  other  witnesses  of  Jesus 
Christ,  stand  before  the  congregations 
of  the  earth,  and  they  preach  in  the 
power  and  demonstration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  people  are  astonished 
and  confounded  at  the  doctrine,  and  say 
‘ That  man  has  preached  a powerful  ser- 
mon,’ then  let  that  man  or  those  men 
take  care  that  they  do  not  ascribe  the 
glory  unto  themselves,  but  be  careful 
that  they  are  humble,  and  ascribe  the 
glory  to  God  and  the  Lamb ; for  it  is  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  have  the  power 
thus  to  speak. 

“ Who  art  thou,  O man,  but  dust ! and 
from  whom  dost  thou  receive  thy  power 
and  blessings,  but  from  God? 

“Then  let  the  Twelve  Apostles  and 
Elders  of  Israel  observe  this  key,  and  be 
wise  : Ye  are  not  sent  out  to  be  taught , 
but  to  teach. 

“Let  every  man  be  sober,  be  vigilant, 
and  let  all  his  words  be  seasoned  with 
grace,  and  keep  in  mind  it  is  a day  of 
warning,  and  not  of  many  words. 

“Act  honestly  before  God  and  man; 
beware  of  sophistry,  such  as  bowing  and 
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scraping  unto  men  in  whom  you  have  no 
confidence.  Be  honest,  open,  and  frank 
in  all  your  intercourse  with  mankind. 

“I  wish  to  say  to  the  Twelve  and  all 
the  Saints,  to  profit  by  this  important 
key,  that  in  all  your  trials,  troubles, 
temptations,  afflictions,  bonds,  imprison- 
ments and  deaths,  see  to  it  that  you  do 
not  betray  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  do  not 
betray  the  revelations  of  God,  whether 
in  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  or  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  or  any  of  the 
words  of  God. 

“Yea,  in  all  your  troubles,  see  that 
you  do  not  this  thing,  lest  innocent 
blood  be  found  upon  your  skirts,  and  ye 
go  down  to  hell. 

“We  may  ever  know  by  this  sign  that 
there  is  danger  of  our  being  led  to  a fall 
and  apostasy  when  we  give  way  to  the 
devil,  so  as  to  neglect  the  first  known 
duty ; but  whatever  you  do,  do  not  be- 
tray your  friend.” 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Twelve  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  before  they  started  upon  their 
missions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  devil  had  been  in  a 
measure  thwarted  by  the  Twelve  going 
to  Far  West,  and  returning  without 
harm,  it  seemed  as  though  the  destroyer 
was  determined  to  make  some  other  at- 
tempt upon  us  to  hinder  us  from  per- 
forming our  missions  ; for  it  seemed  that 
as  soon  as  any  one  of  the  Apostles  began 
to  prepare  for  starting,  he  was  smitten 
with  chills  and  fever  or  sickness  of  some 
kind. 

Nearly  all  of  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  or  their  families  began  to  be 
sick,  so  it  still  required  the  exercise  of  a 
good  deal  of  faith  and  perseverance  to 
start  off  on  a mission. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I was  attacked  with  chills  and 
fever;  and  this  I had  every  other  day, 
and,  whenever  attacked,  I was  laid  pros- 
trate. 

Wy  wife,  Phoebe,  was  also  soon  taken 
down  with  the  chills  and  fever,  as  were 
quite  a number  of  the  Twelve. 

I passed  thirteen  days  in  Montrose 
with  my  family,  after  I was  taken  sick, 
before  I started  on  my  mission. 

The  yth  of  August  was  the  last  day  I 
spent  at  home  in  Montrose,  and  although 
sick  with  the  chills  and  fever  the  most  of 
the  day,  I made  what  preparations  I 


could  to  start  on  the  morrow  on  a mis- 
sion of  four  thousand  miles,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  this,  too,  without  purse  or  scrip, 
with  disease  resting  upon  me,  and  a 
stroke  of  fever  and  ague  once  every  two 
days. 

Early  upon  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
August,  I arose  from  my  bed  of  sickness, 
laid  my  hands  upon  the  head  of  my 
sick  wife,  Phoebe,  and  blessed  her.  I 
then  departed  from  the  embrace  of  my 
companion,  and  left  her  almost  without 
food  or  the  necessaries  of  life. 

She  parted  from  me  with  the  fortitude 
fhat  becomes  a Saint,  realizing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  her  companion.  I quote 
from  my  journal: 

, “ Phoebe,  farewell  ! Be  of  good  cheer; 
remember  me  in  your  prayers.  I leave 
these  pages  for  your  perusal  when  I am 
gone.  I shall  see  thy  face  again  in  the 
flesh.  I go  to  obey  the  commands  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

Although  feeble,  I walked  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  There 
President  Young  took  me  in  a canoe 
(having  no  other  conveyance)  and  pad- 
died  me  across  the  river. 

When  we  landed,  I lay  down  on  a 
side  of  sole  leather,  by  the  post  office, 
to  rest. 

Brother  Joseph,  the  Prophet  of  God, 
came  along  and  looked  at  me- 

“Well,  Brother  Woodruff,”  said  he, 
“you  have  started  upon  your  mission.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “but  I feel  and  look 
more  like  a subject  for  the  dissecting 
room  than  a missionary.” 

Joseph  replied:  “What  did  you  say 
that  for?  Get  up,  and  go  along;  all 
will  be  right  with  you ! ” 

I name  these  incidents  that  the  reader 
may  know  how  the  brethren  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  started  upon  their  mis- 
sions to  England,  in  1839. 

Elder  John  Taylor  was  going  with  me, 
and  we  were  the  first  two  of  the  quorum 
of  the  Twelve  who  started  on  their 
mission. 

Brother  Taylor  was  about  the  only 
man  in  the  quorum  that  was  not  sick. 

Soon  a brother  came  along  with  a 
wagon,  and  took  us  in.  As  we  were 
driving  through  the  place,  we  came  to 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  was  stripped  to  the 
shirt  and  pants  with  his  head  and  feet 
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bare.  He  was  hewing  a log,  preparing 
to  build  a cabin. 

He  said:  “Brother  Woodruff,  I have 
no  money,  but  I have  an  empty  purse, 
which  I will  give  you.’’  He  brought  it 
to  me,  and  I thanked  him  for  it. 

We  went  a few  rods  further,  and  me: 
Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball,  in  the  same 
condition,  also  hewing  a log,  towards 
building  a cabin. 

He  said:  “As  Parley  has  given  you  a 
purse,  I have  got  a dollar  I will  give  you 
to  put  in  it.” 

He  gave  me  both  a dollar  and  a bless- 
ing. 

We  drove  sixteen  miles  across  a prairie, 
and  spent  the  night  with  a Brother  Mer- 
rill. The  day  following  we  rode  ten 
miles,  to  a Brother  Perkins’,  and  lie  took 
us  in  his  wagon  to  Macomb,  and  from 
thence  to  Brother  Don  Carlos  Smith’s. 

I rode  four  hours  during  the  day  over 
a very  rough  road  of  stones  and  stumps, 
lying  on  my  back  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon,  shaking  with  the  ague,  and  I 
suffered  much. 

We  held  a meeting  in  a grove  near 
Don  Carlos  Smith’s,  and  here  Elder 
Taylor  baptized  George  Miller,  who 
afterwards  was  ordained  a bishop 

At  the  meeting  the  Saints  gave  us  nine 
dollars,  and  George  Miller  gave  us  a 
horse  to  help  us  on  our  journey. 

I rode  to  Rochester  with  Father  Col- 
trin,  where  I had  an  interview  with 
several  families  of  the  Fox  Island  Saints, 
whom  I had  brought  up  with  me  from 
Fox  Islands  in  1838.  I spent  several 
days  with  them  and  at  Springfield,  where 
Elder  Taylor  published  fifteen  hundred 
copies,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  a brief 
sketch  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings 
of  the  Latter-dav  Saints,  inflicted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Missouri. 

We  sold  our  horse,  and  in  company 
with  Father  Coltrin,  Brother  Taylor  and 
myself  left  Springfield,  and  continued 
our  journey. 

I had  the  chills  and  fever  nearly  every 
other  day,  which  made  riding  in  a lum- 
ber wagon  very  distressing  to  me,  es- 
pecially when  1 shook  with  the  ague. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  we  rode  to 
Terre  Plaute,  and  spent  the  night  with 
Dr.  Modisett.  I suffered  much  with  the 
chills  and  fever. 

Elder  John  Taylor  up  to  this  time  had 
appeared  to  enjoy  excellent  health,  but 


the  destroyer  did  not  intend  to  make 
him  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles.  On  the  28th  of  August,  he 
fell  to  the  ground  as  though  he  had  been 
knocked  down,  fte  fainted  away,  but 
soon  revived.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  the  enemy  made  a powerful 
attack  upon  his  life.  He  fainted  away 
several  times,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  would  die.  We  stopped  several  hours 
with  him  at  a house  by  the  wayside. 
We  then  took  him  into  the  wagon  and 
drove  to  Horace  S.  Eldredge’s,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night 
.doctoring  him. 

In  the  morning  Brother  Taylor  was  so 
far  recovered  that  he  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  ride.  So  we  started  on  our 
journey  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and 
we  traveled  forty  miles,  to  Louisville, 
and  spent  the  night  with  the  family  of 
Brother  James  Townsend. 

We  felt  terribly  shaken  up,  being  in 
such  a weak  state.  Brother  Townsend 
was  away  from  home,  but  we  were  kindly 
entertained  by  Sister  Townsend. 

In  the  morning  Elder  Taylor,  though 
very  weak,  felt  disposed  to  continue  his 
journey.  We  traveled  fourteen  miles  to 
Germantown.  He  was  quite  sick  at 
night,  and  the  bilious  fever  seemed  to 
settle  upon  him.  I was  also  very  feeble, 
myself. 

On  the  day  following,  September  1st, 
being  Sunday,  Brother  Taylor  concluded 
to  remain  there  for  the  day,  and  hold  a 
meeting. 

It  was  a German  settlement.  He 
wished  me  to  speak,  and  I spoke  upon 
the  first  principles  of  the  gospel.  He 
followed  me,  and  spoke  until  he  was  ex- 
hausted. 

After  we  returned  to  the  inn  where  we 
were  stopping,  I was  taken  with  a chill 
and  fever,  and  had  a very  bad  night. 
Brother  Taylor  was  also  very  sick. 

The  following  day,  September  2d,  was 
a painful  day  to  my  feelings.  It  was 
evident  that  Brother  Taylor  had  a settled 
fever  upon  him,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  travel, 

Father  Coltrin  was  resolved  to  con- 
tinue his  journey,  and,  in  conversing 
with  Brother  Taylor,  he  thought  it  better 
for  one  sick  man  to  be  left  than  for  two, 
as  I was  so  sick  with  the  chills  and  fever 
that  I was  not  able  to  render  him  any 
assistance,  nor,  indeed,  to  take  care  of 
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myself.  Under  these  circumstances, 

Brother  Taylor  advised  me  to  continue 
my  journey  with  Brother  Coltrin,  and 
make  the  best  of  my.way  to  New  York. 

After  committing  Elder  Taylor  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  though  painful 
to  me,  I gave  him  the  parting  hand  and 
started.  I left  him  in  Germantown, 

Wayne  County,  Indiana,  in  the  hand  sof 
a merciful  God  and  a kind  and  benevo- 
lent family,  who  promised  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  him  com- 
fortable until  his  recovery. 

This  they  did,  though  he  passed 
through  a severe  course  of  the  billious 
fever,  and  was  sick  nigh  unto  death. 
Through  the  mercy  of  God,  however, 
he  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and  con- 
tinued his  journey.  We  next  met  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

I continued  my  journey  with  Father 
Coltrin,  and  we  reached  Cleveland  on 
the  18th  of  September.  We  there  took 
steamer  for  Buffalo,  but  were  three  days 
and  a night  in  a storm  before  we  made 
the  harbor.  We  landed  at  midnight, 
and  in  doing  so  we  ran  into  a schooner, 
and  stove  it  in. 

From  Buffalo  I traveled  to  Albany  in 
a canal  boat,  and  had  a stroke  of  the 
ague  daily. 

While  on  my  journey,  at  Albany,  I 
took  a stage  in  the  night,  and  rode  to 
my  father’s  home  in  Farmington,  on  the 
2 1 st  of  September. 

I was  glad  to  meet  with  my  father’s 
family  and  the  other  members  of  the 
small  branch  of  the  Church  which  ex- 
isted there  upon  this  occasion,  as  I found 
them  all  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  glad  to  meet  with  me. 

I was  still  suffering  with  the  ague 
daily. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  my  grand- 
mother (on  my  mother’s  side),  Anna 
Thompson,  died  at  Avon.  She  was 
eighty-four  years  of  age. 

It  was  a singular  coincidence  that  she 
with  her  husband,  Lot  Thompson,  also 
Mercy  Thompson  and  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, all  of  one  family,  died  when  they 
were  eighty-four  years  of  age.  I was 
not  able  to  attend  my  grandmother’s 
funeral. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1839,  my 
uncle,  Adna  Hart,  died,  aged  forty-three 
years.  I had  visited  him  in  his  sickness, 
and  preached  the  gospel  to  him,  and  he 


was  believing.  I had  also  been  associated 
with  him  from  my  youth  up. 

On  his  death-bed  he  sent  me  a request 
that  I would  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

I was  having  the  chills  and  fever 
daily  at  the  time,  attended  with  a very 
severe  cough,  so  much  so,  that  my  father 
thought  that  I would  never  leave  his 
home  alive.  But  when  they  brought  me 
the  request  of  my  dying  uncle,  and  the 
day  came  for  his  burial,  I told  my  father 
to  get  his  horse  and  buggy  ready,  for  I 
was  going  to  attend  the  funeral. 

He  thought  I was  very  reckless  in  re- 
gard to  my  own  life,  as  I had  suffered 
with  the  chills  and  fever  some  fifteen 
days,  and  to  attempt  to  speak  in  my 
weak  state,  and  to  begin  at  the  same 
hour  that  my  chill  was  to  come  on, 
seemed  to  him  foolhardy. 

My  parents  were  quite  alarmed,  yet 
according  to  my  request  my  father  got 
up  his  team,  and  I rode  with  him  and 
my  step-mother  five  miles,  through  a 
cold,  chilly  wind,  and  I commenced 
speaking  to  a large  congregation,  at  the 
same  hour  that  my  chill  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  on. 

I spoke  over  an  hour  with  great  free- 
dom, and  my  chill  left  me  from  that 
hour,  and  I had  no  more  attacks  for 
many  days. 

On  the  Monday  following,  October 
17th,  I felt  sufficiently  restored  to  health 
to  continue  my  journey.  I took  leave  of 
my  father  and  sister,  and  left  'for  New 
York,  where  I arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  November. 

I spent  two  months  and  seven  days 
after  my  arrival  in  New  York,  in  travel- 
ing and  preaching  in  that  city,  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island,  a portion  of  the 
time  with  Parley  and  Orson  Pratt.  I 
had  frequent  attacks  during  this  time  of 
the  chills  and  fever,  but  I preached  al- 
most daily. 

On  the  13th  of  December  I attended 
our  conference  in  New  York  City,  with 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  on  this  day  Elder 
John  Taylor  arrived  in  our  midst,  and  it 
was  a happy  meeting. 

He  had  passed  through  a severe  siege 
of  sickness  after  we  parted,  but  through 
the  mercy  of  God  had  been  preserved, 
and  was  able  to  continue  his  journey. 
He  also  informed  us  that  others  of  the 
Twelve  had  suffered  a great  deal  of  sick- 
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ness,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  could  travel. 

After  spending  six  days  in  New  York, 
Elder  John  Taylor,  in  company  with 
Elder  Theodore  Turley  and  myself  sailed 
out  of  New  York  Harbor  for  Liverpool, 
on  board  the  packet  ship  Ox/oni,  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1839. 

We  took  steerage  passage,  which  cost 
fifteen  dojlars  each.  We  had  storms  and 
rough  weather,  but  most  of  the  winds 
were  favorable  for  a quick  passage. 

While  on  the  ship,  a Methodist  min- 
ister got  into  a discussion  with  some  Cath- 
olics who  were  in  the  company,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  minister  ran  rather 
more  into  abuse  than  sound  argument. 

Elder  Taylor  told  the  Methodist  min- 
ister that  he  did  not  think  it  was  becom- 
ing in  a daughter  to  find  so  much  fault 
with  the  mother  as  they  did,  for  as  the 
Methodists  came  out  of  the  Catholics, 
Elder  Taylor  thought  the  mother  had  as 
much  right  to  enjoy  her  religion  un- 
molested as  the  daughter  had.  That 
ended  the  argument. 

Our  company  consisted  of  109  souls, 
composed  of  Americans,  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh  and  Dutch. 

We  arrived  in  Liverpool  dock  on  the 
nth  day  of  January,  1840,  having  made 
the  voyage  from  New  York  in  twenty- 
three  days. 

On  January  13th,  1840,  after  visiting 
Mr.  George  Cannon,  the  father  of  Presi- 
dent George  Q.  Cannon,  and  his  family, 
we  took  cars  in  the  evening,  and  arrived 
in  the  midst  of  the  Preston  branch  of 
the  Saints,  built  up  in  1837,  by  Elders 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Hyde  and 
Willard  Richards. 

We  very  soon  had  a pleasant  interview 
with  Elder  Willard  Richards,  who  had 
remained  in  Preston  to  take  care  of  the 
Church,  while  the  rest  had  returned 
home  to  America. 

We  spent  three  days  at  Preston  in 
visiting  the  Saints,  and  on  the  17th  we 
held  a council  at  Elder  Richards’  home 
in  that  place. 

After  consulting  upon  the  best  course 
for  us  to  pursue,  it  was  finally  resolved 
that  Elder  John  Taylor  and  Joseph 
Fielding  go  to  Liverpool,  Elder  Wood- 
ruff to  Staffordshire  Potteries,  Theodore 
Turley  to  Birmingham,  Elder  Richards 
wherever  the  Spirit  might  direct  him, 


and  that  William  Clayton  preside  over 
the  branch  in  Manchester. 

After  various  principles  of  the  Church 
had  been  expounded  by  the  Apostles 
present,  the  council  adjourned. 

Elder  Willard  Richards  had  been 
called  to  be  one  of  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  but  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  ordination.  . 

On  the  day  following  I parted  with 
Elders  Taylor  and  Fielding,  who  went 
to  Liverpool,  and  with  Elder  Richards, 
who  tarried  in  Preston.  Elder  Turley 
and  I went  to  Manchester. 

It  was  the  first  time  I ever  visited  that 
city.  I here  first  met  with  Elder  Wm. 
Clayton.  As  soon  as  I had  an  introduc- 
tion to  him,  he  informed  me  that  one  of 
the  sisters  in  that  place  was  possessed  of 
the  devil,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  and 
cast  it  out*  of  her,  thinking  that  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  could  do  anything 
in  this  line  he  might  wish  to. 

However,  I went  with  him  to  the 
house  where  the  woman  lay,  in  the  hands 
of  three  men,  in  a terrible  rage,  and 
trying  to  tear  her  clothing  from  her. 

I also  found  quite  a number  of  Saints 
present,  and  some  unbelievers,  who  had 
come  to  see  the  devil  cast  out  and  a 
miracle  wrought. 

If  1 had  acted  upon  my  own  judg- 
ment I should  not  have  attempted  to  ad- 
minister to  her  with  the  company  pres- 
ent, but  as  I was  a stranger  there,  and 
Brother  Clayton  presided  over  the 
branch,  I joined  him  in  administering  to 
the  woman.  But  the  unbelief  of  the 
wicked  present  was  so  great,  we  could 
not  cast  the  devil  out  of  her,  and  she 
raged  worse  than  ever. 

I then  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleared, 
and  when  the  company  left  the  house, 
except  the  few  attending  to  her,  we  laid 
hands  upon  her,  and  I commanded  the 
devil  to  come  out  of  her,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  devil  left  her,  and 
she  was  entirely  cured  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  she 
came  before  a large  congregation  of  peo- 
ple, and  bore  testimony  to  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  her.  We  had  a large 
assemblage  through  the  day  and  evening, 
to  whom  I preached  the  gospel. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  devil,  not 
being  satisfied  with  being  cast  out  of  the 
woman,  entered  into  her  little  child, 
which  was  but  a few  months  old. 
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I was  called  upon  to  visit  the  child. 
I found  it  in  great  distress,  writhing  in 
its  mother’s  arms.  We  laid  hands  upon 
it  and  cast  the  devil  out  of  it,  and  the 
evil  spirits  hadmo  power  over  the  house- 
hold afterwards. 

This  was  done  by  the  power  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.  We  laid  hands  upon 
twenty  in  Manchester  who  were  sick, 
and  they  were  mostly  healed. 

On  the  2 ist,  I arrived  in  Burslem  by 
coach,  and  met,  for  the  first  time,  with 
Elder  Alfred  Cordon.  This  being  my 
field  of  labor,  I stopped  and  commenced 
work. 

Elder  Turley  stopped  in  the  pottery 
district  some  eight  days,  then  went  to 
Birmingham,  his  field  of  labor. 

I received  a letter  on  the  roth  of  Feb- 
ruary, from  Elder  John  Taylor,  who  was 
at  Liverpool,  saying  they  had  commenced 
there  and  baptized  ten  persons. 

I labored  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
in  Burslem,  Hanley,  Stoke,  Lane  End, 
and  several  other  villages,  from  the  22d, 
of  January  until  the  2d  of  March, 
preaching  every  night  in  the  week  and 
two  or  three  times  on  the  Sabbath. 

I baptized,  confirmed  and  blessed 
many,  and  we  had  a good  field  open  for 
labor.  Many  were  believing,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  though  we  had  a door  open  to 
bring  many  into  the  Church  in  that  part 
of  the  vineyard. 

March  xst,  1840,  was  my  birthday, 
when  I was  thirty-three  years  of  age.  It 
being  Sunday,  I preached  twice  through 
the  day  to  a large  assembly  in  the  City 
Hall,  in  the  town  of  Hanley,  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  unto  the 
Saints. 

In  the  evening  I again  met  with  a large 
assembly  of  the  Saints  and  strangers,  and 
while  singing  the  first  hymn  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  rested  upon  me,  and  the  voice 
of  God  said  to  me,  “This  is  the  last 
meeting  that  you  will  hold  with  this  peo- 
ple for  many  days.” 

I was  astonished  at  this,  as  I had 
many  appointments  out  in  that  district. 

When  I arose  to  speak  to  the  people, 
I told  them  that  it  was  the  last  meeting 
I should  hold  with  them  for  many  days. 
They  were  as  much  astonished  as  I was. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  four 
persons  came  forward  for  baptism,  and 
we  went  down  into  the  water  and  bap- 
tized them. 


In  the  morning  I went  in  secret  before 
the  Lord,  and  asked  Him  what  His  will 
was  concerning  me. 

The  answer  I got  was,  that  I should 
go  to  the  south,  for  the  Lord  had  a great 
work  for  me  to  perform  there,  as  many 
souls  were  waiting  for  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1840,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  me,  I 
took  coach  and  rode  to  Wolverhampton, 
twenty-six  miles,  and  spent  the  night 
there. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I again 
took  coach,  and  rode  through  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Stourport  and  Worcester, 
and  then  walked  a number  of  miles  to 
Mr.  John  Benbow’s,  Hill  Farm,  Castle 
Frome,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire.  This 
was  a farming  country  in  the  south  of 
England,  a region  where  no  Elder  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  had  visited. 

I found  Mr.  Benbow  to  be  a wealthy 
farmer,  cultivating  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  occupying  a good  mansion,  and 
having  plenty  of  means.  His  wife,  Jane, 
had  no  children. 

I presented  myself  to  him  as  a mission- 
ary from  America,  an  Elder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the 
commandment  of  God  as  a 'messenger  of 
salvation,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  life 
unto  him  and  his  household,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land. 

Mr.  Benbow  and  his  wife  received  me 
with  glad  hearts  and  thanksgiving.  It 
was  in  the  evening  when  I arrived,  hav- 
ing traveled  forty-eight  miles  by  coach 
and  on  foot  during  the  day,  but  after 
receiving  refreshments  we  sat  down  to- 
gether, and  conversed  until  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Benbow  and  his  wife  rejoiced 
greatly  at  the  glad  tidings  which  I 
brought  unto  them  of  the  fulness  of  the 
everlasting  gospel,  which  God  had  re- 
vealed through  the  mouth  of  His  Prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  in  these  last  days. 

I rejoiced  greatly  at  the  news  that  Mr. 
Benbow  gave  me,  that  there  was  a 
company  of  men  and  women — over  six 
hundred  in  number — who  had  broken  off 
from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  taken 
the  name  of  United  Brethren.  They 
had  forty-five  preachers  among  them, 
and  had  chapels  and  many  houses  that 
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were  licensed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  for  preaching  in. 

This  body  of  United  Brethren  were 
searching  for  light  and  truth,  but  had 
gone  as  far  as  they  could,  and  were  con- 
tinually calling  upon  the  Lord  to  open 
the  way  before  them,  and  send  them 
light  and  knowledge  that  they  might 
know  the  true  way  to  be  saved. 

When  I heard  these  things  I could 
clearly  see  why  the  Lord  had  command- 
ed me,  while  in  the  town  of  Hanley,  to 
leave  that  place  of  labor  and  go  to  the 
south,  for  in  Herefordshire  there  was  a 
great  harvest-field  for  gathering  many 
Saints  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I retired  to  my  bed  with  joy  after 
offering  my  prayers  and  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  slept  sweetly  until  the  rising 
of  the  sun. 

I arose  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
took  breakfast,  and  told  Mr.  Benbow  I 
would  like  to  commence  my  Master’s 
business,  by  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
people. 

He  had  a large  hall  in  his  mansion 
which  was  licensed  for  preaching,  and  he 
sent  word  through  the  neighborhood 
that  an  American  missionary  would 
preach  at  his  house  that  evening. 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  many  of  the 
neighbors  came  in,  and  I preached  my 
first  gospel  sermon  in  the  house.  I also 
preached  on  the  following  evening  at  the 
same  place,  and  baptized  six  persons, 
including  Mr.  John  Benbow  and  his  wife, 
and  four  preachers  of  the  United  Brethren. 

I spent  most  of  the  following  day  in 
clearing  out  a pool  of  water,  and 
preparing  it  for  baptizing  in,  as  I saw 
many  to  be  baptized  there.  I afterwards 
baptized  six  hundred  in  that  pool  of 
water. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th,  I preached  at 
Frome’s  Hill  in  the  morning,  at  Stand- 
ley  Hill  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  John 
Benbow’s,  Hill  Farm,  in  the  evening. 

The  parish  church  that  stood  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brother  Benbow’s,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
was  attended  during  the  day  by  only  fif- 
teen persons,  while  I had  a large  congre- 
gation, estimated  to  number  a thousand, 
attend  my  meeting  through  the  day  and 
evening. 

When  I arose  in  the  evening  to  speak 
at  Brother  Benbow’s  house,  a man  en- 
tered the  door  and  informed  me  that  he 


was  a constable,  and  had  been  sent  by 
the  rector  of  the  parish  with  a warrant 
to  arrest  me. 

I asked  him  “For  what  crime?” 

He  said,  “For  preaching  to  the  peo- 
ple.” 

I told  him  that  I,  as  well  as  the  rec- 
tor, had  a license  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  the  people,  and  that  if  he  would 
take  a chair  I would  wait  upon  him  after 
meeting. 

He  took  my  chair  and  sat  beside  me. 
I preached  the  first  principles  of  the 
everlasting  gospel  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  The  power  of  God  rested  upon 
me,  the  Spirit  filled  the  house,  and  the 
people  were  convinced. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I opened 
a door  for  baptism,  and  seven  offered 
themselves.  Among  the  number  were 
four  preachers  and  the  constable. 

The  latter  arose  and  said,  “ Mr.  Wood- 
ruff, I would  like  to  be  baptized.” 

I told  him  I would  like  to  baptize 
him.  I went  down  to  the  pool  and  bap- 
tized the  seven.  We  then  met  together 
and  I confirmed  thirteen,  and  broke 
bread  unto  the  Saints  and  we  all  rejoiced 
together. 

The  constable  went  to  the  rector  and 
told  him  if  he  wanted  Mr.  Woodruff 
taken  up  for  preaching  the  gospel,  he 
must  go  himself  and  serve  the  writ,  for 
he  had  heard  him  preach  the  only  true 
gospel  sermon  he  had  ever  listened  to  in 
his  life. 

The  rector  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it,  so  he  sent  two  clerks  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  spies,  to  attend  our  meet- 
ing, and  find  out  what  we  did  preach. 

But  they  were  both  pricked  in  their 
hearts  and  received  the  word  of  the 
Lord  gladly,  and  were  baptized  and  con- 
firmed members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  rector  became  alarmed  and  did 
not  dare  to  send  anybody  else. 

The  ministers  and  rectors  of  the  South 
of  England  called  a convention  and 
sent  a petition  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  request  parliament  to 
pass  a law  prohibiting  the  Mormons 
from  preaching  in  the  British  dominion. 

In  this  petition  the  rector  stated  that 
one  “Mormon”  missionary  had  baptized 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  mostly  members 
of  the  English  church,  during  the  last 
seven  months. 
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But  the  archbishop  and  council,  know- 
ing well  that  the  laws  of  England  gave 
free  toleration  to  all  religions  under  the 
British  flag,  sent  word  to  the  petitioners 
that  if  they  had  the  worth  of  souls  at 
heart  as  much  as  they  had  the  ground 
where  hares,  foxes  and  hounds  ran,  they 
would  not  lose  so  many  of  their  flock. 

I continued  to  preach  and  baptize 
daily. 

On  the  2 1st  day  of  March  I baptized 
Elder  Thomas  Kingston.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  both  preachers  and  members 
of  the  United  Brethren. 

The  first  thirty  days  after  my  arrival 
in  Herefordshire,  1 had  baptized  forty- 
five  preachers  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  of  the  United  Brethren, 
who  put  into  my  hands  one  chapel  and 
forty-five  houses,  which  were  licensed 
according  to  law  to  preach  in. 

This  opened  a wide  field  for  labor, 
and  enabled  me  to  bring  into  the 
Church,  through  the  blessings  of  God, 
over  eighteen  hundred  souls  during  eight 
months,  including  all  of  the  six  hundred 
United  Brethren  except  one  person;  also 
including  some  two  hundred  preachers 
of  various  denominations. 

This  field  of  labor  embraced  Hereford- 
shire, Gloucestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire, and  formed  the  conference  of  Gar- 
way,  Gadfield  Elm  and  Frome’s  Hill. 

I was  visited  by  President  Young  and 
Dr.  Richards. 

Brother  Benbow  furnished  us  with 
^300  to  print  the  first  Book  of  Mor- 
mon that  was  published  in  England:  and 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1840,  Brigham 
Young,  Willard  Richards  and  I held  a 
council  on  the  top  of  Malvern  Hill,  and 
there  decided  that  Brigham  Young  go 
direct  to  Manchester  and  publish  3,000 
copies  of  the  Hymn  Book  and  3,000 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  this 
being  the  first  publication  of  these  books 
in  England. 

The  power  of  God  rested  upon  us  and 
upon  the  mission. 

The  sick  were  healed,  devils  were  cast 
out,  and  the  lame  were  made  to  walk. 

One  case  I will  mention  : Mary  Pitt, 
who  died  in  Nauvoo,  sister  to  Wm.  Pitt, 
who  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  had  not 
walked  upon  her  feet  for  eleven  years. 
We  carried  her  into  the  water  and  I bap- 
tized her. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  May, 


1840,  at  Brother  Kingston’s  house  in 
Dymock,  Elders  Brigham  Young,  Wil- 
lard Richards  and  I laid  hands  upon  her 
head  and  confirmed  her. 

Brigham  Young,  being  mouth,  re- 
buked her  lameness,  and  commanded 
her  to  arise  and  walk,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  The  lameness  then  left  her, 
and  she  never  afterwards  used  a staff  or 
crutch. 

She  walked  through  the  town  of  Dy- 
mock next  day,  which  created  a stir 
among  the  people;  but  the  wicked  did 
not  feel  to  give  God  the  glory. 

The  whole  history  of  this  Hereford- 
shire mission  shows  the  importance  of 
listening  to  the  still  small  voice  ot  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  Lord  had  a people  there  prepared 
for  the  gospel.  They  were  preparing  for 
light  and  truth,  and  the  Lord  sent  me  to 
them,  and  I declared  the  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation  unto  them,  and  some 
eighteen  hundred  souls  received  it,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  gathered  to 
Zion  in  these  mountains.  Many  of  them 
have  also  been  called  to  officiate  in  the 
bishopric,  and  have  done  much  good  in 
Zion.  But  in  all  these  things  we  should 
ever  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God,  and 
give  Him  the  honor,  praise  and  glory, 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1840,  I took 
the  parting  hand  of  the  Saints  in  Here- 
fordshire and  started  on  a mission  to 
London,  in  company  with  .Apostles 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  George  A. 
Smith.  We  rode  from  Leigh  to  Chel- 
tenham, where  we  tarried  for  the  night 
and  in  the  morning  took  coach  and  rode 
forty  miles  through  a most  delightful 
country,  which  everywhere  wore  the 
golden  hue  of  a plentiful  hai'vest,  passed 
through  Oxfordshire,  in  sight  of  Stowe, 
the  family  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  at  Farmington  Station, 
took  train  for  London  where  we  arrived 
at  4 p.  m.  We  changed  conveyance 
to  the  center  of  the  city  by  omnibus, 
walked  across  London  Bridge  into  the 
Borough,  and  called  upon  Mrs.  Allgood 
the  sister  of  Elder  Theodore  Turley’s 
wife.  She  treated  us  with  kindness, 
gave  us  refreshments  and  then  directed 
us  to  a public  house,  the  King’s  Arms, 
King  Street,  Borough.  Here  we  tarried 
for  the  night. 
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We  were  now  in  England’s  great  met- 
ropolis to  sound  to  it  the  first  proclama- 
tion of  the  Latter-day  Work:  for  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  George  A.  Smith,  and  my- 
self were  the  three  first  elders  in  London 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  establish  the 
Church  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

We  took  a walk  into  the  city,  passed 
London  Bridge  twice,  and  returned  and 
spent  the  night  at  the  King's  Arms. 

On  the  following  day  we  called 
upon  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields,  also  visited  John 
Pye,  1 6 Curiosity  Street,  Chancery 
Lane.  He  was  a strong  believer  in  the 
prophecies  of  Joanna  Southcott  and  was 
one  of  the  society.  We  then  returned 
and  had  a view  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
the  largest  in  the  world  except  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome.  We  crossed  London  Bridge, 
took  tea  at  19  King  Street,  and  then 
went  to  Union  Chapel,  Waterloo  Road, 
and  heard  a comical  sermon  delivered 
by  an  Aitkenite  preacher.  I spent  the 
night  at  58  King  Street  at  Mrs.  Loftus. 

The  next  day,  August  the  21st,  was 
the  most  interesting  sight-seeing  day  in 
my  life,  as  far  as  viewing  the  splendid 
works  of  man.  I started  in  company 
of  Elders  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  George 
A.  Smith  for  a walk  over  the  City  of 
London.  We  crossed  London  Bridge, 
passed  through  King  William  Street, 
and  several  other  streets,  and  visited 
Covent  Garden  ; then  through  St.  Mar- 
tin Street  and  Court,  Leicester  Square, 
Sidney  Alley,  Coventry  Street,  Pica- 
dilly,  Glass  House  Street  and  through 
most  of  Regent  Street, — one  of  the 
most  splendid  streets  in  the  world.  We 
passed  through  Langham  Place,  and  All 
Souls  Church,  which  has  a spire  naked 
from  its  base  to  the  top,  then  through 
Oxford  Street,  and  returned  by  way  of 
St.  Paul’s,  ending  our  sight-seeing  of  the 
day  by  visiting  the  noted  monument 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
fire  in  London  in  1666,  and  built  under 
the  direction  of  that  famous  architect, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  We  entered  a 
door  at  its  base,  paid  six  pence  on  enter- 
ing, and  ascended  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  black  marble  steps,  which 
brought  us  up  two  hundred  feet  into  the 
air  and  about  one  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  highest  houses.  We  stepped  on 
the  outside  of  the  pillar,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  and  here  we 


had  presented  to  our  view  an  indescrib- 
able scenery  on  every  hand  of  the  great- 
est city  in  the  world,  which  can  boast  of 
a history  of  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
At  our  feet,  as  it  were,  lay  a historical 
panorama,  stretching  out  to  our  view 
around. 

We  were  situated  so  as  to  overlook 
nearly  every  part  of  the  city.  East  of 
us  lay  the  ancient  Tower  of  London; 
east  of  us  also  lay  the  Mint;  north  the 
Mansion  House  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London;  north-west,  St.  Paul’s  Church; 
west,  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  House 
of  Parliament;  south  lies  the  River 
Thames  with  five  of  the  large  bridges 
across  in  full  view  and  one  not  seen  from 
the  Monument,  making  six.  These  six 
bridges  are  fine  sights  in  themselves. 
They  are  the  architectural  monuments 
of  the  Thames,  and  our  view  of  them 
from  our  high  pinnacle  with  their  crowds 
of  moving  and  everchanging  human 
masses,  and  cabs,  omnibuses,  carriages, 
drays,  etc.,  which  dash  along,  presented 
to  us  a picturesque  sight.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  within  our  view,  was  London 
Borough,  on  the  south  of  the  river,  and 
all  around  us  hundreds  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  spires,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  one  universal  mass  of  buildings, 
covering  about  six  square  miles  of 
ground.  While  viewing  this  prospect  on 
a clear  day,  we  conversed  with  a Prussian 
traveler,  a citizen  of  Berlin,  who  had 
traveled  much  over  Europe  and  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  declared 
that  we  could  not  find  another  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  would  present 
to  cur  view  so  grand  a scenery  as  the 
one  before  us. 

August  23d  we  went  to  Zion’s  chapel 
and  heard  the  celebrated  Rev.  Robert 
Aitken  preach  two  sermons.  He  de- 
livered a powerful  warning  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  presented  some  of  the 
most  sublime  truths  I ever  heard  from  a 
sectarian  priest;  but  he  was  building 
without  the  foundation. 

On  the  24th  we  removed  our  lodgings 
to  Mr.  Robert  Merryfields,  No.  15 
Gloucester  Row,  Grange  Road,  where 
we  obtained  a room  for  all  three  of  us. 

On  the  25th  of  August  we  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Temperance  Society,  at 
their  hall,  which  we  engaged,  but  could 
not  have  tt  until  the  7th  of  the  next 
month.  Brother  Smith  made  a short 
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speech.  On  the  following  day,  we 
started  out  to  try  to  get  some  doors 
opened  for  preaching.  Brother  Kimball 
went  to  one  part  of  the  city  and  Brother 
Smith  and  myself  to  another.  We  called 
upon  two  Baptist  ministers  and  asked 
one  for  his  chapel.  In  the  evening  we 
attended  a Methodist  meeting  in  Long 
Lane. 

Next  day  we  again  went  to  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  in  St.  George’s  Road  near 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  by  the  re- 
request of  the  committee  I addressed  the 
meeting  upon  the  subject  of  temperance, 
followed  by  George  A.  Smith.  We  gave 
out  an  appointment  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel at  that  place  September  yth. 

The  day  after,  we  all  started  out  to  go 
through  the  city  of  London  to  see  if  we 
could  find  a man  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  after  wandering  through  the  city, 
not  knowing  whither  we  went,  we  came 
upon  a man  and  stopped  him  and  spoke 
to  him.  Brother  Kimball  asked  him 
if  he  was  a preacher?  He  said 
he  was.  He  seemed  to  have  a good 
spirit,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  been 
to  America,  and  had  come  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  South  Aus- 
tralia, but  had  just  buried  one  child  and 
another  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Broth- 
er Kimball  told  him  his  child  should 
live.  He  gave  us  some  information 
where  we  could  preach.  On  the  same 
day  we  called  upon  him  and  found  his 
child  better,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 
We  then  went  and  heard  a Calvinist 
preach,  and  he  gave  us  an  invitation  to 
call  and  see  him. 

Next  day  we  again  went  over  the  city 
to  see  if  we  could  find  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  We  found  one  man  and 
his  household  who  received  our  testi- 
mony, and  he  opened  his  doors  for  us  to 
preach.  We  appointed  a meeting  at  his 
house  for  Sunday  evening.  His  name 
was  Corner,  and  he  lived  at  52  Iron- 
monger Row,  St.  Luke’s  Parish,  near 
the  church. 

We  had  spent  twelve  days  in  going  to 
and  fro  through  London,  trying  to  find 
a people  willing  to  receive  our  testi- 
mony, but  finding  the  doors  shut  against 
us,  we  determined  in  the  name  of  God 
to  go  into  the  streets  and  lift  up  our 
voices. 

Accordingly,  Elders  Kimball,  Smith, 
and  myself  started  out  on  Sunday  morn- 


ing, August  the  30th,  walked  three  miles 
and  stopped  in  Tabernacle  Square,  Old 
Street,  where  we  found  an  Aitkenite 
preaching  to  the  people,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  a Presbyterian.  Just  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  begin,  Elder  Kimball 
informed  him  that  there  was  a preacher 
from  America  present  who  would  like  to 
speak  when  he  got  through.  The  preacher 
then  informed  the  people  that  there  was 
an  American  minister  present,  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  v speak  first.  Elder 
George  A.  Smith  then  got  into  the  chair, 
and  spoke  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  the  Presbyterian  spoke.  George  A. 
had  informed  the  people  that  there  were 
two  other  American  preachers  present 
who  would  like  to  address  them,  and, 
when  the  Presbyterian  closed,  Elder 
Kimball  asked  him  if  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  our  preaching  there  at  three 
o’clock.  He  answered,  “ No,  not  at  all. 
What  denomination  do  you  belong  to?’’ 
‘■To  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Oh,  I have  heard  of  them,”  he  said. 
“They  are  a bad  people;  they  have  done 
much  hurt;  they  divide  churches;  we 
don’t  want  to  hear  you.” 

He  then  mounted  the  chair  again  and 
said  to  the  people,  “I  have  just  heard 
that  the  last  man  who  spoke  belongs  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints,”  and  he  began  to 
rail  against  us. 

Elder  Kimball  asked  him  to  let  him 
step  into  the  chair  to  give  out  .an  ap- 
pointment for  a 3 o’clock  meeting,  but 
he  would  not  let  him.  Brother  Kimball 
then  raised  his  voice  and  informed  the 
people  that  some  American  preachers 
would  preach  there  at  3 o’clock. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  were  at  the 
place.  The  conduct  of  the  preacher  and 
the  excitement  upon  the  subject  brought 
a large  congregation  to  hear  us.  I 
opened  the  meeting  by  singing  and 
prayer  and  spoke  abouttwenty  minutes, 
from  Gal.  I.  8-9  v.,  and  was  followed  by 
Elder  Kimball  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  people  gave  good  attention 
and  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in 
what  they  heard. 

After  meeting,  Mr.  Corner  invited  us 
home;  but  soon  after  we  arrived,  at  his 
house,  Elder  Kimball  felt  impressed  to 
return  to  the  place  of  preaching.  When 
he  got  there  he  found  a large  company 
talking  about  the  things  which  they  had 
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heard,  and  they  wished  him  to  speak  to 
them  again.  He  did  so  and  addressed 
them  at  considerable  length,  and  after- 
ward several  invited  him  home  to  their 
houses. 

While  he  was  away  a man  who  had 
been  a preacher  came  to  Mr.  Corner’s; 
I gave  him  a brief  account  of  the  great 
work  of  God  in  the  last  days  and  they 
received  the  things  which  I spake  unto 
them.  Mr.  Corner  offered  himself  for 
baptism.  This  was  the  first  man  in  the 
city  of  London  who  offered  himself  for 
the  ordinance  of  the  Gospel.  We  ap- 
pointed the  next  evening  to  administer 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  unto  him. 
After  supping  with  him  we  returned 
home.  I was  weary  and  unwell  during 
the  night,  but  felt  thankful  unto  the 
Lord  for  the  privilege  of  preaching  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  and  to 
have  gained  one  soul  as  a seal  to  our 
ministry. 

On  the  31st  of  August  we  reaped  the 
first  fruits  of  our  labors  and  laid  the  first 
living  stone  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
n England’s  great  metropolis. 

We  walked  into  the  city  and  called 
upon  Mr.  Corner,  who  went  forward 
with  us  to  the  public  baths  and  received 
the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  baptized  by  Brother  Kimball. 

Returning  to  the  house  of  Brother 
Corner,  Elders  Kimball,  Smith  and  my- 
self laid  our  hands  upon  his  head  and 
confirmed  him  a member  or  the  Church. 
We  returned  to  our  homes  that  night, 
thankful  unto  God  for  his  goodness  in 
blessing  our  labors  even  thus  much. 

On  the  2d  of  September  I was  quite 
ill.  I had  been  unwell  for  several  days,, 
but  now  I was  obliged  to  keep  to  my 
room  ; but  Elders  Kimball  and  Smith 
went  into  the  city  to  visit  the  people  and 
found  some  who  hearkened  to  them  favor- 
ably. We  had  by  this  time  found  that 
London  was  the  hardest  place  for  a mis- 
sion that  we  had  ever  undertaken,  but 
we  did  not  feel  discouraged  in  the  least, 
and  were  determined  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  set  up  the  standard  of  the  King- 
dom in  that  city. 

The  following  day  I was  still  confined 
to  my  room  most  of  the  time,  but  on 
the  next,  Elders  Kimball  and  Smith  went 
to  Debtford,  and  I took  a walk  into  the 
city,  called  upon  Bro'.her  Corner  and 
found  him  in  good  spirits.  I also  called 


upon  Mr.  Panther,  17  Warf,  City  Road, 
Basin,  who  was  a director  of  a Methodist 
chapel.  I asked  him  for  the  chapel  to 
preach  in.  He  said  he  had  a school 
house  which  would  hold  two  hundred, 
and  that  I might  have  that  on  Sunday. 
So  I gave  out  an  appointment  at  Bowl 
Court,  137  Shordeitch.  I conversed 
with  several  others  who  received  my  tes- 
timony, and  one  woman  said  she  would 
be  baptized. 

Sunday,  September  the  6th,  I preached 
in  the  morning  at  Bowl  Court,  137 
Shoreditch,  and  was  followed  by  Elders 
Kimball  and  Smith.  We  also  held  a 
meeting  in  Tabernacle  Square,  at  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  Elders 
Kimball  and  Smith  preached  and  I bore 
my  testimony  to  their  words.  One  man 
arose  and  opposed  us,  and  was  angry  be- 
cause of  the  truth  of  God.  He  continued 
opposing,  until  the  police  stopped  the 
conversation. 

We  met  again  in  the  evening  at  Bowl 
Court,  to  preach  to  the  people,  but 
when  we  got  there  we  found  a plan  con- 
trived by  several  of  the  preachers  for 
one  of  them  to  preach,  lest  some  should 
believe  our  testimony.  We  went  our 
way  and  found  four  persons  who  re- 
ceived our  testimony  and  offered  them- 
selves for  baptism. 

Next  day  I wrote  to  Elder  Brovvett  of 
my  Herefordshire  field  of  labor,  and 
walked  to  Brother  Corner’s  and  visited 
several  other  friends.  Two  offered  them- 
selves for  baptism.  I visited  St.  Paul’s 
and  then  returned  home.  Elders  Kim- 
ball and  Smith  had  just  returned  irom  a 
visit  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken.  He 
received  them  kindly,  acknowledged 
their  doctrine  true,  but  was  afraid  of 
deception.  His  mind  was  in  a disturbed 
state. 

In  the  evening  we  held  a meeting  in 
the  Temperance  Hall ; but  we  had  al- 
most the  bare  walls  to  preach  to,  there 
being  only  about  thirty  present.  I 
preached  to  the  few  present  for  about  an 
hour,  and  Elder  Kimball  followed  me. 
After  paying  seven  shillings  and  six 
pence  for  the  use  of  the  hall  we  returned 
to  our  lodgings. 

On  September  the  9th  I paid  my  bills 
and  called  upon  the  friends,  in  company 
of  Brothers  Kimball  and  Smith,  and  on 
the  day  following  I parted  from  the 
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brethren  and  friends  in  London  to  re- 
turn to  Herefordshire. 

We  had  spent  twenty-three  days  in 
that  great  Babylon  of  modern  times  and 
had  found  it  harder  to  establish  the 
Church  there  than  in  any  place  where 
we  had  ever  been.  We  had  baptized 
one  man,  and  ordained  him  a priest ; 
and  six  others  had  given  in  their  names 
to  be  baptized  on  the  following  Sunday; 
and  at  this  time  there  was  some  little 
prospect  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken  re- 
ceiving the  work.  I,  therefore,  left 
London  feeling  that  our  mission  and 
labors  had  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 

I was  rejoiced  on  my  return  to  the 
churches  to  find  that  the  work  was  uni- 
versally and  rapidly  progressing  in  Here- 
fordshire. In  some  cases  it  was  even 
reaching  the  nobility,  and  a lady  of 
title  had  become  convinced  of  the  work 
of  God  through  our  ministry. 

Lady  Roberts  was  of  the  nobility  of 
England  and  a lady  of  wealth,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Church  of  England 
and  had  traveled  much  in  search  of  truth 
looking  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Pro- 
phets. 

She  became  acquainted  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gospel  through  a female 
servant  in  the  employ  of  Squire  Dowds- 
well.  She  began  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject; the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  her 
and  convinced  her  of  the  truth  of  the 
work.  She  obtained  the  four  numbers 
published  of  the  Millennial  Star , and, 
fearing  that  she  should  not  be  able  to 
obtain  them  for  herself,  copied  the 
whole  of  them  with  her  pen.  She  also 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  copied  a 
part  of  that,  and  became  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  work  of 
which  she  read,  and  said  she  would  go  a 
thousand  miles  but  what  she  would  see 
some  of  the  Twelve  and  be  baptized 
under  their  hands.  Hearing  that  I was 
in  London  she  was  about  to  take  a 
journey  there  to  see  me,  and  the  other 
brethren,  and  be  baptized.  She  had 
two  brothers,  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

On  the  2 1st  of  September,  1840,  we 
held  the  Frome’s  Hill  Conference,  at 
which  were  represented  24  churches, 
with  754  members:  14  elders,  51  priests, 
9 teachers  and  1 deacon.  The  Bran 
Green  and  Frome’s  Hill  Conferences 
were  now  composed  of  40  churches, 


1,007  members:  19  elders,  78  priests, 

15  teachers  and  one  deacon. 

These  two  conferences,  with  their 
forty  branch  churches,  and  over  a thou- 
sand organized  members,  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
ordained  officers,  had  been  raised  up 
within  six  months  and  a half.  Surely 
the  work  of  God  had  been  marvelous, 
unparalleled  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
any  new  religious  movement. 

I meditated  upon  these  things,  and  in 
my  journal  of  date  September  21st, 
1840,  I wrote  thus: 

“This  has  been  a busy  day  with  me. 
After  standing  upon  my  feet  from  morn- 
ing till  evening  I am  called  to  shake 
hands  with  hundreds  of  Saints  with  glad 
hearts  and  cheerful  countenances.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I meditate 
upon  the  cheering  fact  that  a thousand 
souls  have  been  baptized  into  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  in  about  half  a 
year  in  one  field  which  God  has  enabled 
me  to  open.  I pray  him  to  accept  the 
gratitude  of  my  heart  for  his  mercies 
and  blessings  unto  me  in  this  thing,  and 
enable  me  to  stand  with  these  Saints 
and  all  the  righteous  in  His  celestial 
kingdom.” 

This  day  I had  stood  upon  my  feet 
eight  hours  in  conference,  conversed 
much  of  the  time  in  suggesting,  speak- 
ing, motioning,  etc.;  ordained  about 
thirty,  confirmed  some,  healed  many 
who  were  sick,  shook  hands  with  about 
four  hundred  Saints,  walked  two  miles, 
and  ended  with  about  four  hours  chim- 
ney corner  preaching.  I then  laid  down 
to  rest  and  dreamt  of  catching  fish. 

The  church  ministers  at  this  time  were 
very  much  stirred  up  in  this  region  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  work  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  every 
exertion  was  made  by  them  to  stay  its 
progress.  They  were  finding  that  the 
Lord  was  delivering  their  flocks  out  of 
their  hands  and  giving  them  unto  the 
shepherds  of  the  Church  of  the  Saints. 
They  were  alarmed  and  were  holding 
conventions  and  meetings  to  contrive 
plans  and  adopt  means  to  overthrow  the 
latter-day  work  of  God,  which  they  un- 
derstood not,  and  believed  not,  yet 
feared  its  power.  And  well  indeed  they 
might,  for  in  some  instances  they  did 
not  have  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  at  their 
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churches  on  the  Sabbath,  while  around 
them  on  every  hand  they  had  seen  forty 
branches  of  two  organized  conferences 
of  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints 
spring  up  in  about  six  months,  with  over 
a thousand  members  and  between  one 
and  two  hundred  officers  ordained  to 
scatter  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  every- 
where in  this  prolific  field. 

On  the  25th,  I again  took  leave  of  the 
Saints  in  my  Herefordshire  field  of  labor 


to  attend  the  conference  at  Staffordshire, 
which  was  held  at  Hanley. 

The  day  after  the  conference  I bap- 
tized one  and  preached  at  Tunstell,  and 
on  the  next  evening  at  Burslem  to  a 
crowded  audience,  and  the  power  of 
God  rested  upon  me.  Great  solemnity 
pervaded  the  congregation.  The  Spirit 
of  God  was  moving  the  people  and  they 
felt  that  the  Lord  was  doing  a work  in 
their  midst. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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The  capital  city  of  Southern  Utah  is 
Provo,  whose  history  will  be  fully  treated 
in  subsequent  numbers  of  this  Magazine; 
but  in  some  respects  Spanish  Fork  City 
is  the  most  historical  of  our  southern 
cities;  for  Spanish  Fork  is  named  in 
Mexican  history,  several  centuries  ago; 
and  thus  the  city  which  bears  its  name 
by  association  partakes  of  the  antique, 
though  itself  is  of  modern  origin. 

The  river  and  canyon  of  Spanish  Fork 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
old  Spanish  trail  between  California  and 
Santa  Fe  passed  through  that  canyon. 
In  the  old  times  traders  and  mountaineers 
traveled  through  this  country  with  pack 
animals  to  carry  on  commerce  between 
the  Spanish  settlements  of  New  Mexico 
and  California.  Santa  Fe  is  an  old  in- 
land Mexican  city  famous  for  its  fur  trade 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century ; it  dealt 
with  the  Indians  in  furs  and  from  this  fur 
trade  originated  the  names  of  Spanish 
Fork  River  and  Spanish  Fork  Canyon, 
from  which  the  city  whose  history  we 
are  sketching  also  took  its  name. 

Enoch  Reese,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
Utah  merchants,  was  the  first  man  who 
took  up  land  on  the  Spanish  Fork  bot- 
tom. He  took  up  400  acres,  and  on  this 
claim  was  the  first  land  broken  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  by  Charles  Ferguson  and 
George  Sevey,  employees  of  the  said 
Enoch  Reese.  These  latter  came  in  the 
fall  of  1850  and  wintered  hereabout  200 
head  of  Reese’s  cattle. 

During  the  winter  of  1850  John  Holt, 
John  H.  Redd,  William  Pace,  and  two 
others  by  the  name  of  Patrick  and  Glenn 
settled  upon  the  river  bottom  about  a 
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mile  and  a half  above  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Spanish  Fork.  In  the 
spring  of  1851  these  early  settlers  broke 
land  and  raised  crops  that  season. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  John  W. 
Berry,  A.  K.  Thurber,  James  W.  Thomas, 
Charles  A.  Davis,  Morgan  Hughes,  Wil- 
liam Holt,  son  of  John  Holt,  Furney 
Tindal,  German  and  Benjamin  Buchanan, 
John  W.  Mott,  Charles  Montrose,  Bush- 
rod  Wilson,  Stephen  Markham,  Lorin 
Roundy,  and  probably  a few  other  settlers 
came  and  located  in  this  district  and 
with  their  families  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a settlement. 

During  the  year  1852,  the  town,  or 
ward,  of  Palmyra  was  founded,  but  it 
was  afterwards  united  with  and  absorbed 
in  Spanish  Fork  City.  A school  house 
was  built,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  a 
meeting  was  held  for  the  dedication  of 
the  house.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
a notice  was  given  out  that  a dance 
would  be  held  in  the  evening.  The 
record  of  the  day  says,  “The  house  was 
full  and  we  had  a very  pleasant  recrea- 
tion.” 

From  the  notes  furnished  by  the  first 
settlers  we  copy  that  the  point  of  each 
may  be  retained.  J.  W.  Berry  says: 

‘•'The  first  settlement  of  Spanish  Fork 
was  made  on  November  5th,  1851,  by 
J.  W.  Berry,  A.  K.  Thurber,  and  J.  W. 
Thomas.  Soon  thereafter  came  Stephen 
Markham,  Morgan  Hughes  and  a number 
of  others,  and  on  the  10th  day  of 
March,  there  was  organized  a branch  of 
the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  with 
Stephen  Markham,  as  president,  Wm. 
Pace,  bishop,  and  J.  W.  Berry  and  Lorin 
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Roundy,  as  councilors.  The  organiza- 
tion was  reported  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence and  the  report  accepted  and  ordered 
of  record.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1852, 
was  organized  a water  company,  J.  W. 
Berry,  Stephen  Markham  and  W.  W. 
Willis,  being  appointed  a special  com- 
mittee to  run  the  water  out  and  make  a 
ditch,  to  be  known  as  the  South  Ditch. 
Fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  few  settlers 
and  a good  crop  was  raised  the  following 
season.  In  August,  1852,  Bro.  Geo.  A. 
Smith  came  in  and  located  the  town  of 
Palmyra,  and  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  emigration  came  in 
sufficiently  to  increase  the  population  to 
seventy-five  families.  A petition  was 
then  presented  to  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature asking  for  a city  charter.  The 
petition  being  granted,  the  citizens  then 
proceeded  to  elect  city  officers;  W.  W. 
Willis  was  chosen  mayor,  and  Samuel 
Pollock  secretary.  Soon  after  obtaining  a 
city  charter,  a company  of  home  guards 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  citizens  and  their  property  against 
Indian  raids,  with  Stephen  Markham, 
major,  W.  W.  Willis,  captain,  and  J.  W. 
Berry  and  Silas  Hillman,  lieutenants. 
The  winter  of  1852  was  a very  hard  one, 
causing  great  loss  to  the  people  in  stock.” 
Thomas  Robertson  notes  other  points 
which  supplements  the  foregoing  : 

“We  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a 
city  charter.  Hon.  Silas  Hillman,  our 
representative,  obtained  our  wishes  ; and 
we,  at  the  time  appointed,  held  an  elec- 
tion for  city  officers,  electing  John  M. 
Chidester,  mayor.  James  A.  Riley  was 
appointed  marshal.  The  names  of  the 
four  aldermen  and  nine  councilors  I do 
not  fully  recollect ; but  there  was  Stephen 
Markham  (who  was  also  bishop),  Dennis 
Dorrity,  Wm.  W.  Riley,  John  P.  Chid- 
ester, Thos.  Robertson,  and  others. 
Albert  K.  Thurber  was  city  recorder.” 
George  A.  Hicks  says:  “ Spanish  Fork 
proper  was  first  settled  in  1850 — I mean 
the  river  bottom.  Palmyra  was  located 
in  1851  or  1852,  by  George  A.  Smith. 
Stephen  Markham  was  the  first  bishop. 
I was  present  when  he  was  ordained.  W. 
W.  Willis  (one  of  the  Mormon  Battalion), 
was  first  mayor  of  Palmyra,  and  John  M. 
Chidester  was  the  second  and  last. 

“The  people  who  settled  in  Palmyra 
were  very  poor.  Bishop  Stephen  Mark- 
ham deserves  special  mention  for  his  fath- 


erly care  over  the  people,  in  supplying 
them  with  seed  grain.  He  took  all  the 
money  he  could  raise  of  his  own,  and  all 
he  could  borrow  and  bought  seed  for  us, 
and  loaned  it  to  us  till  after  harvest.  I 
send  herewith  a list  of  names,  etc. 

“ List  of  names  of  the  first  settlers  on 
the  Spanish  Fork  river. 

1850-51. 

“ D.  O.  James,  Jas.  E.  Beck,  W m.  Pace, 
Enoch  Reese,  J.  W.  Berry,  A.  K.  Thur- 
ber, C.  A.  Davis,  P.  M.,  German  Buchan- 
an, W.  W.  Willis,  Jas.  McFate,  Stephen 
Markham,  Charles  Price,  Geo.  W.  Sevey, 
J.  W.  Mott,  J.  P.  Holt,  Wm.  Holt,  Adol- 
phus Babcock,  Samuel  Thompson,  Mor- 
gan Hughes  Thompson,  J.  B.  Hawks,  J. 
B.  Redd. 

1852. 

“J.  M.  Chidester,  J.  P.  Chidester,  L.  N. 
Harmon,  Moses  Gay,  R.  Durfey,  D.  Dor- 
rity, Jas.  Woodward,  M.  T.  Shepherd, 
John  L.  Butler,  K.  T.  Butler,  G.  B.  Hicks, 
Geo.  A.  Hicks,  Thos.  Robertson,  Wm. 
Robertson,  James  Robertson,  John  Rob- 
ertson, Alex.  Robertson,  Z.  Coltrin,  W. 
W.  Riley,  Silas  Hillman,  Wm.  Stoker,  J. 
A.  Riley,  Jas.  Thompson,  T.  Tryon, 
Noah  Gee,  Jas.  McKee,  William  McKee, 
Hugh  McKee,  J.  McKee,  Samuel  Pollock, 
J.  S.  Fullmer,  Wm.  Banks,  John  Davis, 

L.  Wilson,  Morgan  David,  Alex.  Clark, 
George  Babcock,  A.  Adamson,  John 
Brimhall,  H.  B.  M.  Jolley,  Thomas  Keel, 
William  J.  Jolley,  P.  B.  Jolley,  Robert 
Carlile,  Isaac  Carlile,  John  Ca-rlile,  R. 
McKell,  H.  Simms,  John  Barney,  Lewis 
Barney,  Henry  Barney,  Benj.  Barney, 
Wm.  Somerville,  Henry  Garfield,  David 
Malcom,  H.  I.  Young,  James  Outhouse, 
Thomas  Mendenhall,  Walter  Smith,  C. 
Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  William  F.  Butler, 
Isaac  Brockbank,  T.  Jackman,  Thomas 
McKee. 

“ Young  and  unmarried  men  : 

“ Thomas  McFate,  B.  B.  Young,  James 
McFate,  German  Buchanan,  Benj.  Bu- 
chanan, J.  W.  Thomas.  J.  W.  Hicks,  S. 

M.  Hicks,  Albert  Gay,  H,  Beck,  Chas. 
McKinley. 

“ There  may  have  been  a few  more 
names  there,  but  if  so,  I have  forgotten 
them.” 

The  most  notable  event,  not  only  in 
the  early  history  of  Spanish  Fork  itself, 
but  of  all  Southern  Utah,  was  the  famous 
“Walker  War.” 
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When  the  Walker  war  broke  out  the 
settlers  who  had  located  upon  their  farms 
along  the  river  bottom  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  farms  and  move  into 
the  town  of  Palmyra.  Here  they  built 
their  houses  joining  together,  forming  a 
hollow  square  inside,  which  they  utilized 
for  corrals  and  stock  yard,  after  leaving 
a street  around  the  fort  between  their 
houses  and  the  stockyard. 

That  great  colonizer,  Governor 
Young,  whose  finger  marks  are  seen 
everywhere  in  this  Territory,  both  north 
and  south,  foresaw  that  an  outbreak  of 
the  Indians  was  likely  at  any  moment, 
and  just  before  the  occurrence,  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  southern  settlements,  he 
called  at  Palmyra  to  warn  the  people  of 
approaching  danger,  and  counseled  them 
to  erect  a fort  for  security  and  defence. 
So  imperative  was  the  need  of  forts  at 
that  juncture,  in  the  far-seeing  mind  and 
preserving  policy  of  Governor  Young, 
that  he  directed  J.  W.  Berry  and  William 
Holt  to  go  with  a company  ol  militia  as 
far  south  as  Fort  Harmony,  and  advise 
the  different  settlements  of  the  expected 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  encourage 
them  to  build  forts  immediately  for  de- 
fence, in  anticipation  of  Indian  depreda- 
tions upon  all  the  southern  settlements. 
When  the  brethren  sent  from  Spanish 
Fork  returned  on  the  15th  of  May,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  but  little  had 
been  done  on  the  fort  of  Palmyra,  and 
that  the  settlers  were  working  in  their 
fields  as  usual.  Hence,  when  the  Walker 
war  broke  out  a few  weeks  afterwards, 
the  settlements  of  Spanish  Fork  and 
Palmyra  were  exposed  to  the  initial 
depredations. 

Having  at  length  gone  into  fort  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  Governor 
Young,  the  settlers  felt  much  more  per- 
sonal security,  but  still  their  crops  had  to 
be  harvested  and  their  cattle  guarded. 
For  the  harvest  the  settlers  went  out  in 
companies  to  gather  their  grain  and  at 
night  they  stood  guard  in  the  fort.  In- 
deed, the  settlement  was  put  under  a thor- 
ough military  dicipline.  Every  able 
man  was  enrolled  in  the  militia  and  an- 
swered roll  call  night  and  morning.  In 
defence  of  other  settlements,  as  seen  in 
the  forthcoming  notes,  the  Spanish  Fork 
settlers  furnished  their  quota  of  the 
militia.  There  were  many  exploits  of 
daring  performed  by  the  Spanish  Fork 


men  during  this  summer,  and  many  nar- 
row escapes  from  Indian  attacks  and 
treachery.  In  all  the  subsequent  wars, 
also,  Spanish  Fork  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  supplying  its  quota  of  militia, 
and  in  bearing  the  defence  of  the 
country  around,  the  Spanish  Fork  point 
being  subject  to  extreme  exposure,  in 
consequence  of  the  open  canyon  through 
which  the  Indians  were  wont  to  travel 
from  the  valleys  to  their  retreats  in  the 
mountains. 

While  on  the  Indian  line  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  settlement,  a very  interesting 
incident  must  be  related  which  ought  to 
have  gone  into  the  history  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  which  will  certainly  here- 
after be  embodied  in  the  general  history 
of  Utah.  We  have  made  particular  in- 
quiry into  the  authenticity  of  the  story 
and  find  it  well  founded;  it  is  told  thus: 

When  the  pioneers  came  into  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847,  a 
large  number  of  the  Utah  Indian  nation 
were  encamped  in  Spanish  Fork  Canyon. 
As  soon  as  the  news  reached  them  of  the 
arrival  of  the  band  of  pioneers,  the  In- 
dians held  a council  to  determine  what 
course  they  should  pursue  in  relation  to 
the  whites,  whom  the  young  and  impa- 
tient braves  were  disposed  to  look  upon 
as  invaders  of  their  country,  whom  they 
ought  at  once  to  exterminate  before  they 
multiplied  and  became  too  strong  for  the 
Indians  to  beat.  Walker  was  the  great  war 
chief  of  the  Utah  nation,  and  he  with 
fiery  speech  advocated  an  immediate 
attack,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
their  braves  to  go  down  and  clean  out 
the  whites  from  their  valleys.  But  Sow- 
eite,  who  was  the  great  executive  chief  or 
head  of  the  nation,  advised  the  braves  to 
let  the  Mormon  pioneers  alone  and  pur- 
sue a policy  of  peace  towards  them,  say- 
ing perhaps  they  had  like  the  Ute  nation 
been  driven,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  security.  This  view  of  the  pioneers 
Soweite  had  obtained  from  his  scouts 
who  had  already  “interviewed”  the 
pioneers.  The  fiery  young  warriors, 
however,  were  mostly  with  Walker,  while 
the  older  and  wiser  heads  were  with 
Soweite,  and  thus  the  council  was  di- 
vided. At  length  the  controversy  ran 
so  high,  and  the  implication  of  cowardice 
having  been  cast  at  the  old  peace  chief. 
Soweite  in  his  indignation  and  royal 
wrath  took  his  riding  whip  and  flogged 
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the  war  chief  Walker  to  make  him  be- 
have himself.  From  that  day  to  the  day 
of  his  death  the  old  Indian  king  always 
advocated  peace  with  the  Mormons,  and 
he  never  took  part  in  subsequent  wars  to 
fight  the  settlements. 

The  foregoing  incident  of  Indian  his- 
tory, supplied  by  Spanish  Fork,  is  a valu- 
able supplement  to  the  record  of  the 
pioneers  themselves,  as  shown  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  history  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Relating  the  first  visit  of  the  pioneers 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  historian 
Woodruff  says: 

“After  spending  an  hour  here,  we 
went  west  along  the  lake  shore,  and  then 
returned  ten  miles  to  our  place  of  noon- 
ing, making  forty  miles  that  day. 

“In  the  morning  we  arose  refreshed 
by  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Having  lost 
my  carriage  whip  the  night  before,  I 
started  on  horseback  to  go  after  it.  As 
I approached  the  spot  where  it  was 
dropped,  I saw  about  twenty  Indians. 
At  first  they  looked  to  me  in  the  distance 
like  a lot  of  bears  coming  towards  me. 
As  I was  unarmed,  1 wheeled  my  horse 
and  started  back  on  a slow  trot. 

“But  they  called  to  me,  and  one, 
mounting  his  horse,  came  after  me  with 
all  speed.  When  he  came  within  twenty 
rods  I stopped,  and  met  him.  , The  rest 
followed.  They  were  Utes,  and  wanted 
to  trade.  I told  him  by  signs  that  onr 
camp  was  near,  so  he  went  on  with  me 
to  the  camp.  From  what  we  have  as  yet 
seen  of  the  Utes  they  appeared  friendly, 
though  they  had  a bad  name  from  the 
mountaineers.  The  Indian  wanted  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  us,  but  we 
soon  started  on,  and  he  waited  for  his 
company.” 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  these  Indians 
whom  Wilford  Woodruff  met,  and  who 
also  visited  the  pioneer  encampment, 
who  carried  the  news  to  their  tribe 
camped  in  Spanish  Fork  Canyon  ; and  the 
news  which  they  bore  to  their  chiefs  was 
the  cause  of  the  call  of  that  identical  coun- 
cil in  which  the  difference  arose  between 
Soweite  and  Walker.  Here  follows  the 
other  connecting  link  of  the  history,  after 
the  old  Indian  king  had  whipped  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  warriors,  to  con- 
vert him  to  his  peace  policy.  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  in  a letter  to  his  brother  Orson, 


in  England,  bearing  date,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  September  5th,  1848,  wrote: 

“A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Joseph 
Walker,  the  celebrated  Utah  chief,  men- 
tioned in  the  journey  of  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, paid  a visit  to  this  place,  accom- 
panied by  Soweite,  the  king  of  the  whole 
Utah  nations,  and  with  them  some  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women  and  children  ; they 
had  several  hundred  head  of  horses  for 
sale. 

“They  were  good-looking,  brave  and 
intelligent  beyond  any  we  have  seen  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains.  They  were 
much  pleased  and  excited  with  every- 
thing they  saw,  and  finally  expressed  a 
wish  to  become  one  people  with  us,  and 
to  live  among  us  and  we  among  them, 
and  to  learn  to  cultivate  the  earth  and 
live  as  we  do.  They  would  like  for  some 
of  us  to  go  and  commence  farming  with 
them  in  their  valleys,  which  are  situated 
about  three  hundred  miles  south. 

“We  enjoined  it  on  them  to  be  at 
peace  with  one  another,  and  with  all 
people,  and  to  cease  to  war.” 

In  these  few  historical  notings  of  the 
early  settling  of  Utah,  is  suggested  the  en- 
tire Indian  history  of  this  Territory,  both 
north  and  south  ; and  the  two  different 
policies  of  the  Indians  towards  the  Mor- 
mon settlers  was  first  discussed  between 
the  great  war  chief  Walker  and  Soweite, 
the  old  king  of  the  Utah  nation,  in  this 
identical  council  held  in  Spanish  Fork 
Canyon,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  1847. 

The  word  Wahker  in  the  Utah  dialect, 
signifies  yellow;  the  name  of  the  famous 
war  chief,  by  English  usage,  was  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  the  familiar  name  of 
Walker.  This  chief’s  headquarter’s  dur- 
ing the  Summer  of  ’53,  was  between  the 
head  of  Payson  Canyon  and  the  head  of 
Santaquin  Canyon. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  ’54,  the  Utes 
sent  fourteen  head  of  the  stolen  stock 
with  the  Indian,  named  Bowlegs,  and 
sued  for  peace.  Soon  afterwards  Peetneet, 
the  chief  of  the  Spanish  Fork  band, 
came  down  with  four  lodges  and  camped 
in  the  fort  of  Palmyra,  and  soon  after 
the  whole  of  his  band  returned  to  their 
former  camping  ground  on  the  creek. 
This  was  the  permanent  .home  (Spanish 
Fork)  of  Peetneet  and  his  band  when  the 
whites  came  to  this  country.  It  was 
their  hunting  ground.  By  the  conciia- 
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tory  advice  of  Governor  Young,  the 
people  cf  Palmyra  built  him  a house,  and 
it  was  his  band  that  was  afterwards  settled 
by  the  Government  on  the  Spanish  Fork 
Indian  farm  or  reservation.  The  Spanish 
Fork  Indians,  and  also  the  Spanish  Fork 
Mormon  settlement,  figure  very  promi- 
nently in  the  correspondence  of  Indian 
Agent  Dr.  Hurt  with  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, as  seen  in  documents  furnished  to 
Congress  by  President  Buchanan,  show- 
ing the  causes  of  the  Utah  Expedition. 
That  correspondence,  and  also  the  cor- 
respondence of  Governor  Young,  as 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  will  be 
found  in  the  History  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City. 

In  disposing  of  the  reference  to  Sow- 
eite,  the  king  of  the  Utah  nation,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he,  to  the  last,  lived 
in  peace  with  the  Mormons,  a wise  and 
constant  advocate  of  Governor  Young’s 
peace  policy,  and  died  at  the  remarkable 
age  of  no  years,  according  to  his  own 
count.  His  son,  a very  old  man,  is  still 
living. 

FOUNDING  OF  SPANISH  FORK  PROPER. 

The  “Old  Fort,’’  on  the  site  of  Span- 
ish Fork  City,  was  built  in  the  fall  of 
1854.  It  was  a hundred  feet  north  and 
south,  and  sixty  feet  east  and  west.  The 
outside  walls  were  two  feet  thick  and 
twenty  feet  high.  To  this  fort  there  was 
only  one  entrance.  The  gateway  was 
formed  of  two  folding  gates,  sixteen  feet 
high,  made  of  plank  two  inches  thick, 
laid  double,  making  four  inches.  It  was 
sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  faced  the 
south.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses  all  faced  the  inside  of  the  fort : 
there  were  none  on  the  outside.  There 
were  portholes  in  each  of  the  compart- 
ments both  in  the  upper  and  lower  stories. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  there  was  a 
well  dug,  which  afforded  water  for  the 
use  of  the  families. 

In  this  fort  in  the  winter  of  ’54-5 
lived  Bishop  William  Pace,  John  L.  Butt- 
ler,  Isaac  Brockbank,  H.  B.  M.  Jolley, 
James  Youd,  Cyrus  Snell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Mackinley,  Orville  Simons,  Joseph  B. 
Hawks,  John  W.  Mott,  Harvey  A.  Pace, 
Wilson  D.  Pace,  Amos  Stiles,  John  H. 
Redd,  Lemuel  H.  Redd,  Matthew  Cald- 
well, George  W.  Sevey,  Kenion  T.  Butt- 
ler,  Zebedee  Coltrin. 

Before  the  settlers  of  Spanish  Fork 
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moved  out  of  the  fort,  in  the  spring,  a 
city  plot  was  surveyed  of  nine  blocks, 
which  were  twenty-four  rods  square. 
The  blocks  were  divided  into  eight  lots 
each.  An  eight  rod  street  running  north 
and  south,  and  an  eight  rod  street  run- 
ning east  and  west,  distinguished  the 
main  portion  of  the  town;  while  the 
other  streets  were  four  rods  wide. 

As  soon  as  the  survey  was  made  the 
people  of  the  Spanish  Fork  settlement 
began  to  move  out  and  commence  build- 
ing on  their  lots.  The  population  was 
now  steadily  on  the  increase;  for  during 
the  year  a number  of  emigrants  came  in 
from  the  States,  these  and  the  old  settlers 
forming  quite  a nice  little  settlement; 
and,  by  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  t^ie 
lots  surveyed  were  all  taken  up,  and  a 
number  of  houses  were  built  thereon 
during  the  summer,  which  necessitated 
an  extension  of  the  survey  early  in  1856. 

The  first  survey  was  made  by  James 
C.  Snow  in  the  spring  of  1855.  The 
southwest  corner  of  the  fort  was  made 
the  base,  or  starting  point.  The  timber 
for  the  first  houses  built  came  out  of 
Payson  Canyon. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  the  Legislature 
granted  a charter  for  the  city  of  Spanish 
Fork,  (January  17,  1855,)  establishing 
its  boundaries  as  follows  : 

“All  that  district  of  Utah  County  em- 
braced in  the  following  boundaries,  to- 
wit:  Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner 

of  Palmyra  City;  thence  north  along 
the  east  boundary  of  Palmyra  to  the 
south  boundary  of  Springville  City, 
thence  east  with  said  boundary  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains ; thence  south 
along  the  base  of  said  mountains  to  the 
mouth  of  Maple  Canyon;  thence  west 
to  a parallel  line  with  said  east  boundary 
of  Palmyra;  thence  north  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Spanish  Fork  City.’’ 

Acording  to  the  provision  of  the 
charter,  the  first  municipal  election  was 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1855. 
Mayor : Matthew  Caldwell ; aldermen 

and  councilors:  John  H.  Redd,  H.  B. 
M.  Jolley,  Cyrus  Snell,  Wilson  D.  Pace, 
John  S.  Fulmer,  Lemuel  H.  Redd,  Har- 
vey Pace,  Joseph  B.  Hawks ; marshal : 
John  W.  Snell;  Amos  Styles,  city  re- 
corder; Isaac  Brockbank,  treasurer. 

We  have  been,  however,  unable  to  ob- 
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tain  a complete  list  of  the  first  city 
council,  and  minutes  of  the  first  two 
years,  the  record  having  been  lost. 

There  began  to  be  contentions  between 
the  two  settlements  of  Spanish  Fork  and 
Palmyra,  partly  on  account  of  the  cattle 
doing  damage  in  each  others’  fields.  The 
Spanish  Fork  site  had  from  the  first  been 
the  choice  of  Governor  Young,  who 
now,  to  adjust  the  difficulty  between  the 
two  settlements,  advised  that  the  city  of 
Palmyra  should  be  broken  up,  and  that 
its  citizens  should  move  into  Spanish 
Fork.  Thus  the  two  settlements  which 
had  been  struggling  into  existence  for 
five  years  in  something  of  rivalry,  became 
united,  since  which  time  Spanish  Fork 
has  gradually  grown  into  healthy  matur- 
ity to  the  status  of  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Utah. 

Hon.  Silas  Hillman  was  the  last  mayor 
of  Palmyra.  The  veteran,  Colonel  Ste- 
phen Markham,  who  was  the  military 
commander  under  “Lieutenant-General 
Brigham  Young”  in  the  band  of  pioneers 
ot  1847  ’n  their  journey  to  the  moun- 
tains, very  reluctantly  came  to  Spanish 
Fork,  but  very  soon  moved  back  to  his 
farm,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
And  Bishop  William  Pace,  first  bishop 
of  Spanish  Fork,  having  been  called  on 
a mission  to  England,  John  L.  Buttler,  a 
veteran  of  the  Zion  in  Far  West,  and 
one  of  the  Prophet  Joseph’s  bodyguard, 
succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Spanish 
Fork,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death. 

After  Palmyra  was  abandoned,  and  the 
citizens  removed  into  Spanish  Fork,  the 
charter  was  so  amended  as  to  include 
within  the  boundaries  of  Spanish  Fork 
City  all  the  territory  which  had  formerly 
been  included  in  the  Palmyra  charter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  the  grasshop- 
pers came  and  laid  their  eggs,  and  the 
next  spring  the  young  hoppers  hatched 
in  myriads.  They  darkened  the  air  like 
a thick  cloud  as  they  came  down  upon 
the  fields.  Their  ravages  were  frightful. 
They  covered  all  the  valleys  of  Utah. 
The  crops  everywhere  were  threatened 
with  utter  destruction.  The  valleys  ap 
peared  as  though  scorched  by  fire. 
Famine  stared  the  settlers  in  the  face. 
Nothing  but  the  semi-patriarchal  char- 
acter of  the  Mormon  people  saved 
hundreds  from  perishing  in  the  interval 
between  the  harvests  of  1855  and  1856. 
Governor  Young  and  the  leaders  of  the 


people  generally  counseled  those  who 
possessed  food  to  share  with  the  desti- 
tute without  regard  to  pay,  and  many 
put  their  own  families  on  half  rations  to 
perform  this  generous  duty.  In  Spanish 
Fork  about  800  acres  with  promising 
crops  before  the  grasshoppers  came,  were 
left  brown  and  bare.  But  none  of  the 
people  of  that  settlement  perished  by 
hunger.  They  lived  largely  on  fish  and 
“ pig  weed.”  A moderate  crop  of 
potatoes  was  raised,  but  they  were  very 
insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
settlement.  In  the  spring  of  ’56,  pota- 
toes sold  for  three  dollars  per  bushel, 
flour  sold  for  ten  dollars  per  hundred,  in 
Spanish  Fork.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  flour 
sold  at  one  hundred  dollars.  Learning 
that  bran  and  shorts  could  be  obtained  at 
Fillmore,  the  settlement  sent  teams  for 
it  and  it  was  rationed  to  the  people  gen- 
erally. John  H.  Redd,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  settlement,  performed  a 
very  noble  part  during  these  distressing 
times.  He  had  been  a man  of  means  in 
Tennessee.  When  the  famine  came  he 
had  three  hundred  bushels  of  old  wheat. 
This  he  carefully  sold  to  the  destitute  at 
six  dollars  per  hundred  for  flour,  and  two 
dollars  per  bushel  for  wheat,  which  was 
the  standard  tithing  office  price. 

Yet,  during  the  year  1856  a great  deal 
of  public  work  was  done.  The  settlers 
built  the  county  bridge  by  donations; 
also  seven  miles  of  fence  from  Spanish 
Fork  river  to  Dry  Creek,  Springville ; a 
road  was  opened  four  miles  up  the  canyon 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  wood  poles. 
The  men  turned  out  e?i  masse  for  weeks 
at  a time  on  these  public  works,  donating 
their  labor.  Having  no  crops  to  gather, 
all  seemed  more  than  usually  desirous  to 
advance  the  growth  of  the  settlement  in 
the  performance  of  public  labor,  while 
the  women  and  children  were  out  digging 
roots  and  gathering  greens  to  furnish  the 
family  meals. 

This  was  also  the  year  of  the  handcart 
disaster.  Spanish  Fork  sent  out  its  quota 
of  brave  men  and  teams  to  rescue  the 
poor  emigrants  who  were  perishing  in  the 
snows.  The  names  of  those  who  went 
from  Spanish  Fork  settlement  were : 
Jacob  Cloward,  captain  : K.  T.  Buttler, 
assistant  captain;  George  McKinley,  J. 
M.  Thomas,  John  Banks,  Joseph  Howell, 
Wilson  I).  Pace,  James  L.  Higginson, 
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Albern  Babcock,  George  W.  Sevey,  S. 
M.  Hicks,  Thomas  H.  Beck. 

There  were  five  wagons  sent,  and  these 
were  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with 
the  emigrants.  That  season  greatly  in- 
creased the  population  of  the  settlement. 
The  people  built  dugouts  for  the  emi- 
grants and  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
feed  and  comfort  them  during  the  winter 
of  1856-7.  There  is  quite  a large  sprink- 
ling of  the  handcart  emigrants  and  their 
offspring  in  the  population  of  Spanish 
Fork. 

This  year  (in  the  spring  of  1856), 
William  Pace,  the  first  Bishop  of  Spanish 
Fork,  was  called  on  a mission  to  Eng- 
land- He  was  succeeded  in  the  bishop- 
ric by  John  L.  Buttler,  who  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  ward,  by  President  Brig- 
ham Young,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1856,  also,  the  Spanish  Fork  Indian 
farm  was  located,  southwest  of  old  Pal- 
myra Many  of  the  settlers  were  bene- 
fited by  laboring  on  that  farm. 

The  second  municipal  election  of 
Spanish  Fork  was  held  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1857,  from  which  time  the  minutes 
of  the  city  government  are  complete. 
The  election  returns  were  as  follows : 

Mayor — Matthew  Caldwell. 

Aldermen — William  T.  Dennis,  Samuel 
J.  Raymond,  Dennis  Dorrity,  Orville  M. 
Allen. 

Councilors — John  S.  Fulmer,  H.  B. 
Jolley,  John  M.  Redd,  Cyrus  Snell,  John 
P.  Chidester,  Levan  Simmons,  William 
F.  Buttler,  Lewis  Barney. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  City  Coun- 
cial the  following  officers  were  appointed: 
For  City  Recorder,  Silas  Hillman  ; Mar- 
shal, Jas.  W.  Wilkins;  Treasurer,  Isaac 
Brockbank;  Auditor,  William  Robert- 
son ; Supervisor  of  Streets,  Samuel 
Thompson;  Captain  of  Police,  James 
Woodward;  Assessor  and  Collector,  D. 
H.  Davis. 

Soon  afterwards  Matthew  Caldwell  re- 
signed as  Mayor  and  went  into  San  Pete 
county.  Dennis  Dorrity  was  appointed 
Mayor  in  his  stead.  Other  resignations 
and  appointments  occurred  about  the 
same  time.  Albert  K.  Thurber,  after- 
wards Bishop  and  Mayor  of  Spanish 
Fork,  came  into  the  City  Council  at  this 
date. 

When  the  news  reached  Utah  of  the 
coming  of  the  Buchanan  army  to  invade 
Utah,  the  citizens  of  Spanish  Fork  were 


stirred  with  the  spirit  of  1776;  and  some 
of  the  sons  of  sires  who  had  fought  fo. 
American  liberties  were  found  among 
the  settlers  of  Spanish  Fork  ; and  on  the 
call  ot  Lieut.  Gen.  Wells  for  the  militia 
of  the  Territory  to  take  the  field,  a com- 
pany of  about  eighty  men  under  tlie 
command  of  A.  K.  Thurber  went  out  for 
service  in  Echo  Canyon. 

As  illustrative  of  what  “young  Mor- 
mondom  ” was  in  that  generation,  and 
what  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  next,  we  will 
here  embody  a portion  of  a biography  of 
Hon.  George  D.  Snell,  who  for  many 
years  has  served  Spanish  Fork  as  bishop 
of  the  ward  and  mayor  of  the  city. 

Young  Snell  with  his  brother  Cyrus, 
was  in  July,  1857,  in  California.  News 
arriving  there  of  the  coming  of  the  Bu- 
chanan army  to  subdue  the  Mormons, 
and  perhaps  exterminate  them  from  the 
Territory  which  they  had  founded,  young 
Snell,  though  at  that  time  not  baptized 
into  the  Church,  resolved  to  return  to 
defend  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
been  reared.  Having  come  to  this  re- 
solve, one  Sunday  morning,  he  took 
horse  and  rode  fifteen  miles  to  the  place 
where  his  brother  Cyrus  was  living,  to 
see  if  his  brother  was  of  his  own  mind. 
The  brothers  being  perfectly  agreed  in 
their  feelings  to  return  home  and  de- 
fend their  people,  they  started  from  Sac- 
ramento on  the  5 th  of  July.  They 
stoped  at  Carson  on  the  way,  and  waited 
for  a company  which  was  then  forming 
in  Eagle  Valley,  composed  of  Mormon 
families  who  were  returning  to  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Carson 
colony,  and  a company  from  California, 
in  which  were  father  Thatcher,  his  wife, 
daughter  Harriet,  and  his  sons  George 
and  Joseph.  The  combined  company 
consisted  of  about  thirty  teams,  with 
their  teamsters,  and  ten  horsemen,  in- 
cluding the  Snell  brothers. 

While  traveling  up  the  Humbolt  one 
day,  while  crossing  a bench  land,  a band 
of  Indians  came  out  of  a canyon  and 
charged  furiously  towards  them.  Cap- 
tain Peregrine  Sessions  promptly  gave 
the  command  for  the  wagons  to  close 
together,  the  women  and  children  to  get 
in  out  of  sight,  the  teamsters  to  take 
arms  and  walk  beside  their  teams,  pre- 
pared, while  the  horsemen  were  ordered 
to  the  front  to  meet  the  Indians  as  they 
came,  who,  when  they  got  opposite  the 
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advance  guard  thus  thrown  out,  suddenly 
halted  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
road  and  formed  a line  facing  it,  when 
the  horsemen  of  the  company  also  halted, 
drew  out  of  the  road  and  faced  the 
Indians  with  leveled  guns,  while  the 
wagons  passing  behind  kept  traveling  on. 
The  horse  guard  followed,  keeping  their 
rifles  on  the  enemy,  until  they  were  out 
of  range;  when  the  Indians,  who  huddled 
together  for  a brief  consultation,  wheeled 
about  and  returned  as  hard  as  they 
came. 

On  arriving  at  the  river  the  Mormon 
company  found  another  company,  from 
Missouri,  camped  in  the  bend  of  the 
river,  where  they  had  been  for  three  days 
guarding  their  stock,  afraid  to  go  on,  as 
the  Indians  repeatedly  appeared  on  the 
bluffs  threatening  an  attack.  Seeing  the 
approach  of  the  Mormon  company,  the 
terrified  women  from  the  camp  ran  and 
met  them,  imploring  their  protection. 
In  the  terrified  camp  the  brethren  found 
a young  fellow  who,  with  his  brother 
and  an  old  man,  had  left  a company 
which  was  farther  back  on  the  road. 
The  three  had  been  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, five  days  previous,  and  two  of 
them  killed,  but  the  younger  fled  and 
met  the  Missouri  company.  Not  being 
able  to  tell  whether  his  brother  was 
killed  or  not,  the  Mormons  sent  out  half 
of  their  number  into  the  hills  to  save  a 
life  if  possible,  but  they  soon  found  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  emigrants,  and 
brought  them  into  camp,  and  buried 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  two  com- 
panies. Captain  Sessions  took  two  of 
his  own  blankets,  on  one  of  which  they 
laid  the  bodies,  covering  them  with  the 
other,  and  on  the  end-gate  of  one  of 
their  wagons  the  brethren  wrote  on  it 
how  and  when  the  victims  were  killed, 
and  put  it  up  as  a headboard.  Next 
morning,  after  encouraging  the  Mis- 
sourians to  proceed  on  their  journey,  the 
Mormon  company  continued  their  way 
towards  Utah;  and  the  Snell  brothers 
reached  Spanish  Fork  in  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

Soon  after  arriving  home  the  volun- 
teers were  called  for  the  Echo  Canyon 
Expedition.  George  Snell  offered  him- 
self for  the  service,  whereupon  Colonel 
A.  K.  Thurber  said,  “You  are  not  a 
Mormon,”  and  asked  if  he  dared  to  go. 
“Yes,  I dare  go  if  you  dare,”  replied 


the  youth,  who  had  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  very  purpose  of  defending 
Utah  against  the  invasion.  “ Get  ready, 
then,  and  come  on,”  said  Thurber,  and 
Snell  got  ready  quickly  and  went  out  to 
Echo  Canyon  with  the  volunteers  from 
Spanish  Fork,  and  stayed  out  till  Decem- 
ber, when  Johnston’s  army  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Fort  Bridger,  and  the 
companies  of  volunteers  were  ordered  in 
for  the  season,  leaving  only  a sufficient 
guard  to  watch  the  movements  of  John- 
ston’s troops. 

After  returning  from  Echo  Canyon, 
George  Snell  went  down  to  the  river  and 
broke  the  ice  and  Bishop  Thurber  bap- 
tized him  into  the  Church. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  about  four  hun- 
dred families  moved  into  Spanish  Fork, 
at  the  time  when  the  people  from  the 
northern  counties  moved  south  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entrance  of  Johnston’s 
army  in  their  passage  to  Cedar  Valley  to 
establish  Camp  Floyd.  A portion  only 
of  these  remained  as  permanent  settlers 
and  the  others  returned  to  their  former 
homes,  or  sought  new  homes  in  other 
parts  of  the  Territory. 

In  1859,  Bishop  John  L.  Buttler  of 
Spanish  Fork  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  A.  K.  Thurber. 

Tracing  again  the  municipal  line  of 
the  history  we  come  to  the  election  of 
May,  1859,  which  gave  the  following  re- 
turns : 

Mayor,  Dennis  Dorrity;  aldermen, 
James  W.  Wilkins,  John  W.  Berry,  Still- 
man Pond,  Orville  M.  Allen  ; councilors, 
Wm.  Draper,  Wilson  I).  Pace,  Joseph 
B.  Hawks,  Wm.  Somerville,  Wm.  .Sto- 
ker, Wm.  F.  Butler,  Zebedee  Coltrin, 
Wm.  Banks,  Sen.,  and  Thomas  Rob- 
ertson. 

Election,  May  6th,  1861  : 

Mayor,  George  D.  Snell;  aldermen,  Or- 
ville M.  Allen,  Adolphus  Babcock,  John 
Murray,  Sen.,  Thomas  Robertson;  coun- 
cilors, Samuel  Thompson,  Cyrus  Snell, 
Sen.,  Levan  Simmons,  James  L.  Thomp- 
son, Joshua  Hawks,  William  Banks, 
Sen.,  John  T.  Davis,  Edward  Creer, 
Zebedee  Coltrin. 

The  Legislature  having  amended  the 
charter  of  Spanish  Fork  City,  changing 
the  date  of  election  from  May  to  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  number  of  aldermen  from 
four  to  two,  and  councilors  from  nine  to 
three,  an  election  was  accordingly  held 
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in  1863,  and  the  followirg  returns  ap- 
peared : 

Mayor,  Levan  Simmons;  aldermen, 
Cyrus  Snell,  James  W.  Thomas;  coun- 
cilors, Charles  A.  Davis,  Edwin  R. 
Wilson. 

The  election  returns  for  i86y,  gave — 
For  mayor,  Albert  K.  Thurber ; aider- 
men,  James  W.  Thomas,  George  W. 
Wilkins;  councilors,  Samuel  Thompson, 
Wm.  Holt,  Cyrus  Snell. 

In  1882  the  Legislature  again  amended 
the  charter,  giving  the  privilege  that  from 
time  to  time  as  population  increase  the 
Council  may  increase  its  members. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869,  the 
Council  appointed  the  Mayor  to  make 
application  to  the  Land  Office  at  Denver 
City  for  pre-empting  the  lands  of  Span- 
ish Fork  City,  which  he  did,  there  being 
no  Land  Office  nearer.  Afterwards  a 
new  application  was  made.  A Townsite 
Committee  was  appointed,  all  the  pre- 
liminary work  done,  and  the  business  of 
entering  perfected  in  the  summer  of  ’72, 
when  the  following  was  published  by  the 
Mayor: 

NOTICE. 

To  whom  it  may  cojicern  : 

That  whereas  I will  appear  on  Mon- 
day, the  29th  of  July,  A.  D.  1872,  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.,  at  the  U.  S.  Land  Office, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  to  make  cash 
entry  for  the  Township  of  Spanish  Fork 
City,  Utah  County,  Utah  Territory,  em- 
bracing the  following  described  lands, 
to-wit : E of  S W and  Lots  3 and 

4 Y-z  of  S E y Section  18,  W ]/2  of  N E 
j £ and  E of  N W y and  Lots  1 and 
2 N E of  S W,  and  Lot  3 S E of  S W, 
South  of  Range  3 East,  and  E y of  N E 
y and  N E of  S E y Section  24,  and 

5 E of  S E y Section  13,  Township 
8 South,  Range  2 East,  containing 
84  97-100  acres:  to  make  the  proof  re- 
quired by  law,  and  show  that  I am  en- 
titled to  have  the  entries  made  under  an 
Act  of  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  upon  the 
public  lands,  approved  March  2,  1867, 
and  also  an  Act  amendatory  thereto,  ap- 
proved June  8,  1868,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  thereof;  at 
which  time  and  place  any  person  or  per- 
sons can  appear  and  show  cause,  if  any 
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there  be,  why  such  entry  should  not  be 
made. 

Albert  K.  Thurber,  Mayor. 

Spanish  Fork  City,  June  19,  1872. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1872,  Mayor 
Thurber  made  cash  entry  No.  1994  at 
the  Land  Office  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  the 
above  described  tract’s,  in  trust  for  the 
owners  and  inhabitants  of  Spanish  Fork 
City;  and,  on  the  same  date,  he  gave 
legal  notice,  in  the  Deseret  Weekly  News, 
to  owners  and  occupants  of  lots  and  par- 
cels of  land  in  said  city  to  make  the 
legal  proof,  previous  to  obtaining  their 
deeds. 

In  1872  the  townsite  patent  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Government,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1873,  under  the  administration 
of  Mayor  George  D.  Snell,  the  people  of 
Spanish  Fork  obtained  their  deeds  to 
their  lands. 

We  will  here  introduce  biographical 
sketches  of  the  founders  and  principal 
men  of  Spanish  Fork,  as  much  of  the 
general  history  of  the  settlement  is  em- 
bodied in  their  notes;  and,  as  Mayor  A. 
K.  Thurber,  at  this  point,  is  the  closest 
link  in  the  city’s  history,  the  first  sketch 
is  given  to  him. 

A.  K.  THURBER. 

There  is  a close  relation  between  the 
founding  of  Utah  and  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Not  only  is  there  this  relation 
in  the  Mormon  Battalion,  but  also  in 
those  emigrants  to  California  which 
sailed  in  the  ship  Brooklyn,  from  New 
York — who  were  the  first  regular  Ameri- 
can settlers  that  landed  in  San  Francisco 
— and  afterwards  in  the  gold-finders. 
Mayor  Thurber  was  of  the  latter — 
one  of  the  old  “ Forty-niners,”  a pio- 
neer name  of  distinction  which  has  be- 
come historically  famous. 

Albert  King  Thurber,  son  of  Daniel 
Thurber  and  Rebecca  Rhodes  Hill,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Foster,  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  April  7th,  1826.  His  an- 
cestors were  English  on  both  sides.  John 
Thurber  emigrated  from  Stanton,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1660.  Mayor  Thurber 
says : 

“ My  grand-father  was  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  When  I was  but  six  years 
of  age  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
walked  out  south  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, and  showed  me  earth  works  (rifle 
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pits)  which  he  assisted  in  throwing  up  to 
resist  the  threatened  raid  of  the  British 
forces  that  were  lying  at  Newport,  and 
intending  to  land  between  that  place  and 
Providence,  and  march  into  the  in- 
terior. 

“ I received  but  a limited  common 
school  education.  At  nine  years  of  age, 

I left  the  paternal  roof,  and  went  to  re- 
side with  an  uncle  in  West  Killingly, 
Connecticut;  frcm  which  place  I went  to 
Pomfret,  and  afterwards  to  Clayville, 
South  Scictuate,  Rhode  Island,  where  I 
learned  the  trade  of  a comb  maker.  In 
1844  I went  to  Leaminster,  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  worked  at 
my  trade.  In  1845,  ^ vvas  employed  to 
go  to  Auburn,  New  York,  and  establish 
the  business  of  comb  making.  In  this 
I was  very  successful.  Here  I joined  the 
Auburn  Guards,  a state  military  company 
organized  as  a reserve  guard  for  the  state 
prison.  I became  proficient  in  drill  and 
enjoyed  myself  very  much  with  my  asso- 
ciates in  this  company.  Here  I made 
the  acquaintance  of  Governor  Seward. 
I returned  to  Rhode  Island  and  engaged 
as  cleik  in  a store.  Thence  I again  went 
to  Massachusetts,  and  was  there  when 
the  report  of  finding  gold  came  from 
California  in  1849;  I left  Boston  in  com- 
pany with  forty-three  others  for  Califor- 
nia (overland).  The  company  wak  com- 
pletely organized,  uniformed  and  equip- 
ped as  a military  company.  We  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  City  July  15th,  1849. 

I knew  nothing  of  the  religion  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  but  had  heard  of 
Joseph  Smith’s  Gold  Bible,  Nauvoo  and 
Salt  Lake.  I asked  and  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  pitching  a tent  in  the 
Old  Fort.  After  we  had  got  our  camp 
arranged,  which  was  after  dark,  I stepped 
out  of  the  tent,  which  was  surrounded 
with  bystanders,  and  asked  the  question  : 
“ What  kind  of  a God  do  you  Mormons 
believe  in?”  and  was  much  astonished 
when  answered  by  a young  man  that  they 
believed  in  a God  with  a body,  parts 
and  passions;  one  that  could  see,  hear, 
talk  and  walk.  This  answer  led  me  to 
much  inquiry,  and  resulted  in  my  being 
baptized,  September  2st,  1849. 

“In  November  of  the  same  year,  I 
started  again  for  the  California  gold 
mines,  in  company  with  about  thirty  per- 
sons from  Salt  Lake  City.  I think  this 
was  the  first  company  of  Mormons  who 


went  through  the  south  route  from  Salt 
Lake  to  California  with  wagons.  There 
was  no  house  from  Provo  to  California. 

“I  entered  the  Golden  State  packing 
all  my  wealth  on  my  back,  took  ship  at 
San  Pedro  and  went  to  San  Francisco; 
arrived  in  March  and  remained  one 
month.  There  I cast  my  first  vote  for 
Jack  Hays,  of  Mexican  war  notoriety, 
for  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  County.  I 
spent  the  summer  of  1850  in  working 
in  the  placer  mines  in  California,  and  re- 
turned to  Utah  in  September,  that  year. 
In  the  fall  of  1851,  in  company  with 
John  W.  Berry  and  James  W.  Thomas,  I 
moved  to  Spanish  Fork,  Utah  County, 
at  that  time  a great  home  for  the  Indians. 
I commenced  to  study  their  language, 
and  became  somewhat  proficient.  In  that 
acquirement  I have  been  able  to  do  the 
country  some  good,  by  aiding  in  an 
early  time  the  settlement  of  many  diffi- 
culties between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites. 

“There  were  but  four  other  families 
located  on  the  Spanish  Fork  River  at 
the  time  I went  there ; and  they  were 
four  miles  above.  Other  settlers  soon 
came  there  to  find  homes. 

“In  the  spring  of  1852  the  militia  of 
the  county  was  organized,  and  I was 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  Company  E, 
Second  Regiment,  Peetneet  Military 
District.  I assisted  in  building  the  set- 
tlement of  Palmyra — since  abandoned — 
of  which  the  present  city  of  Spanish 
Fork  took  the  place.  In  1853  I was  se- 
lected as  adjutant  to  Major  Stephen 
Markham;  and  also,  during  the  Indian 
war  of  1853,  for  a short  time,  acted  as 
adjutant  to  Colonel  Peter  W.  Conover. 
I served  two  years  as  first  counselor  to 
Bishop  John  L.  Butler,  of  Spanish  Fork 
Ward,  and,  on  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1859,  I succeeded  him  as  bishop,  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  1874, 
when  I was  called  by  President  Brigham 
Young  to  go  to  Grass  Valley  and  the  Se- 
vier country,  principally  to  use  my  influ- 
ence in  the  interests  of  peace  with  the 
Indians  inhabiting  and  visiting  that 
country. 

“I  served  eight  years  as  Mayor  of 
Spanish  Fork  City,  three  terms  as  a select- 
man of  Utah  County,  and  seventeen  terms 
as  their  representative  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  I was  delegate  from  that 
county  to  two  conventions  to  frame  a 
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constitution  for  state  government.  I was 
graded  up  in  a military  capacity  from 
lieutenant  to  captain  ; from  captain  to 
major;  and,  in  1866,  while  in  London 
on  a mission,  I was  elected  brigadier- 
general  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Second 
Division  of  the  militia  of  Utah. 

“I  moved  to  Richfield  in  1874  ; was 
first  counselor  to  Joseph  A.  Young,  pres- 
ident of  the  stake.  I have  served  three 
terms  in  the  Legislature  as  Councilor 
from  Sevier  and  San  Pete  Counties.” 

Thus,  from  this  brief  sketch  of  his 
life,  it  will  be  seen  that  Councilor  Thur- 
ber  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  “Great  West.” 

BISHOP  SNELL. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a direct 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Snells  who 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
American  nation,  about  the  first  half 
century  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Thomas  Snell,  their  ancestor, 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  West 
Bridgewater,  about  the  year  1665.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Deacon  Samuel  Ed- 
son,  of  the  English  Established  Church. 
Thomas  Snell  was  probably  the  largest 
landowner  in  the  town  of  Bridgewater, 
some  portion  of  which  still  bears  his 
name,  as  Snell’s  Plain,  Snell’s  Meadows, 
etc.  He  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
Arthur  Harris,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

Thomas  Snell,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  moved  from  his  native  place  and  ap- 
pears in  the.  history  of  Mansfield  in 
1 726. 

Thomas  III.,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  II., 
married  Hannah  Lewis,  of  Middle- 
borough,  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons 
aud  two  daughters. 

William  Snell,  Esq.,  the  fifth  son  of 
Thomas  III.,  married  Abigail  Alden,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  French  war,  suffered  much,  and 
lost  the  use  of  one  leg.  He  kept  school 
and  was  town  clerk.  He  was  called 
Master  Snell. 

Smardus,  the  third  son  of  William, 
and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  married  Lucy  Phillips,  daughter 
of  Mark  Phillips;  she  was  a relative  of 
the  famous  abolitionist,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  bore  two  sons,  Nathan  and  Cyrus. 

The  branches  of  the  Snell  family  have 


been  connected  in  marriage  with  many 
of  the  noted  families  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  among  whom  are  the  Wash- 
burnes  and  Bryants.  The  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Snell  married  Dr.  Peter 
Bryant,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  poet 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Cyrus  Sneil  was  born  November  7th. 
1809,  in  the  town  of  Eaton,  New  Hamp- 
shire. H'.s  father  died  when  he  was 
three  and  a half  years  old.  When  he 
was  nine  he  went  to  live  with  Mark  Blas- 
dell,  West  Prospect,  Maine,  with  whom 
he  lived  till  he  was  nineteen,  when  he 
went  to  New  Brunswick  to  learn  the 
clothier’s  trade  of  his  uncle.  There  he 
married  Rhoda  Barnes,  of  English 
descent,  March  13,  1832,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons  and  one  daughter — George 
W.  (who  died  in  infancy),  John  W., 
George  Dixon,  Cyrus  A.,  Rufus  Phillips, 
William  Smardus,  and  Lucy  II. 

George  Dixon  Snell,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Spanish  Fork,  third  son  of  Cyrus 
Snell  and  Rhoda  Barnes,  was  born  March 
1836,  in  the  town  of  Sackville,  West- 
moreland County,  New  Brunswick.  Mor- 
monism  having  been  brought  into  that 
Province,  by  the  Apostle  Lyman  John- 
son, the  parents  embraced  it  in  May, 
1836,  and  were  among  the  first  members 
of  the  Church  in  that  Province. 

After  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he 
attended  school  arid  was  employed  in  the 
dressing  room  of  his  father’s  woollen 
factory.  When  he  was  fourteen,  the 
mother  took  her  children  to  Lowell  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  a better  edu- 
cation, where  they  remained  for  two 
years,  and  returned  to  New  Brunswick  in 
1851.  Here  the  family  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1853,  when  Mr.  Snell  sold  his 
property  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  to 
Utah.  After  visiting  relatives  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  family  came  to  Wis- 
consin, where  they  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1854,  purchasing  an  outfit  for 
the  Plains  and  visiting  the  relatives  of 
the  mother  who  had  removed  to  that 
State,  from  New  Brunswick,  in  its  early 
settlement.  Starting  in  April  for  the 
journey,  they  crossed  the  Plains  with  four 
wagons,  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  twenty-two 
head  of  cows  and  young  stock,  and  two 
horses,  and  arrived  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  27th  of  August,  1854. 

After  building  a house  in  the  Seventh 
Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Cyrus  Snell 
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came  to  Spanish  Fork,  purchased  a farm, 
moved  his  stock  into  this  valley,  built  a 
house  in  the  old  Spanish  Fork  Fort,  left 
his  sons  John  W.  and  Cyrus  to  take  care 
of  the  stock,  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
1855  removed  the  whole  of  his  family 
into  this  settlement.  The  first  season  he 
and  his  sons  planted  thirty  acres  of  wheat, 
from  which  they  only  raised  fifteen  bush- 
els, crops  that  year  being  destroyed 
through  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers. 

After  helping  his  father  to  open  up  his 
farm,  etc.,  George  and  his  brother  Cyrus, 
in  the  spring  of  1856,  went  to  California, 
making  the  trip  with  pack  animals 
in  company  with  eight  others,  who  were 
going  to  Carson  Valley.  After  stopping  at 
Carson  a few  days,  they  continued  their 
journey  alone,  and  crossed  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  into  California,  where 
they  remained  until  July,  1857,  when 
they  returned  to  Spanish  Fork  as  already 
related. 

As  before  noted,  he  volunteered  for 
the  defense  of  the  Territory  against 
the  Buchanan  Expedition,  was  enrolled 
in  the  standing  army,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1858,  was  preparing  to  go  out  into 
Echo  Canyon  for  active  military  service, 
when  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane  arrived, 
as  a special  commissioner  from  President 
Buchanan,  and  was  the  means  of  effect- 
ing peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  he  purchased 
the  tract  of  land  (400  acres)  that  was 
first  located  by  Enoch  Reese.  After  sell- 
ing a portion  of  it  to  others,  he  went  to 
work  farming  and  freighting  to  pay  for 
his  purchase,  which  having  accomplished, 
he  married  Sinia  L.  Dennis  of  Salem, 
January  1st,  1863,  who  bore  him  a son 
and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  as  also  the  mother,  March  24th, 
1868,  leaving  her  babe  three  months  old. 
Immediately  after  her  death  he  was  called 
on  a mission  to  the  Muddy.  He  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  business,  pre- 
paratory to  removal  in  the  fall,  to  be- 
come a permanent  settler  in  the  new 
country ; and  married  Miss  Alexan- 
derina  McLean,  daughter  of  Francis 
McLean.  She  was  born  in  Sunderland, 
England,  July  17,  1846.  Her  father  was 
from  Scotland,  who,  going  to  Sunderland, 
married  Fanny  Porter,  a native  of  that 
place.  In  1851,  the  family  emigrated 
to  Cincinnati,  where  the  father  died, 
after  which  the  mother  and  her  three 


daughters  came  into  the  Church  in  1855, 
removed  to  Utah,  settling  at  Payson, 
from  which  place  she  was  married  to 
George  D.  Snell,  October  24,  1868. 

Mr.  Snell  remained  on  the  Muddy  two 
years  and  a half,  when  the  mission  was 
broken  up,  and  he  returned  to  Spanish 
Fork,  having  used  up  all  his  means  ex- 
cepting his  farm  in  this  settlement.  He 
purchased  a lot  with  an  old  house  on  it, 
which,  after  living  in  it  two  years,  he 
tore  down  and  built  his  present  commo- 
dious dwelling. 

During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his 
manhood,  he  followed  farming  and 
freighting,  making  two  trips  to  Califor- 
nia for  goods,  and  numerous  trips  to 
nearly  all  the  mining  camps  of  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Nevada.  He  has  seen  the 
vigilantees’  Committees  in  their  sum- 
mary work,  run  the  gauntlet  in  the  face 
of  road  agents,  met  the  Indians  in 
their  incursions  upon  our  settlements ; 
and,  in  fine,  has  passed  through  an  active 
frontier  life,  doing  much  service  to  Utah 
commerce  in  its  exports  and  importa- 
tions. 

The  first  public  position  which  Bishop 
Snell  held  was  that  of  policeman,  which 
he  held  from  October,  1858,  until  May 
6,  1861,  at  which  time  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Spanish  Fork  City.  He  served 
a term  of  two  years,  and  again  was 
chosen — April,  1865— -to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  A.  K.  Thurber,  who  re- 
signed his  office  to  go  on  a mission  to 
England.  This  term  expired  in  1867, 
After  his  return  from  the  Muddy,’  he  was 
re-elected  February  10th,  1873,  again  in 
’75,  ’77>  ’79)  and  ’8i,  closing  his  mayor- 
alty February,  1883,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mayor  Creer. 

In  his  military  career,  he  was  first 
elected  captain  of  a company,  in  which 
position  he  served  about  five  years,  when 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel,  Second 
Regiment,  Second  Brigade,  Utah  Mili- 
tary District,  May  8th,  1866,  when  A. 
K.  Thurber  was  elected  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  same  brigade.  On  General 
Thurber’s  return,  he  was,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1867,  appointed  brigade  aid-de- 
camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  in- 
fantry, in  which  position  he  served  until 
the  order  of  Governor  Schaffer  forbid- 
ding the  muster  of  the  militia  of  the 
Territory.  During  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
General  Thurber  being  absent  in  Eng- 
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land,  Colonel  Snell  was  in  command  of 
this  post,  until  March  25th,  1867,  when 
Major  Wm.  Creer  took  command  of  the 
post. 

July  10th,  1874,  George  D.  Snell  was 
installed  in  the  office  of  bishop  of  Span- 
ish Fork,  by  President  A.  O.  Smoot, 
having  been  previously  appointed  by 
President  Brigham  Young. 

At  the  August  election,  in  1878,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Utah  County.  He  was  also  elected 
a member  of  the  state  convention  in 
1882  which  drafted  the  state  constitution 
of  Utah  that  still  remains  before  Con- 
gress for  its  action. 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  PACE. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  William 
Pace,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  first 
Bishop  of  Spanish  Fork,  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  his  son;  but  we  could  have  wished 
the  notes  had  been  more  extended,  as  the 
subject  was  deserving  of  a lengthy  sketch: 

“ William  Pace  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  July  3d,  1806.  His  parents 
moved  to  Tennessee  in  his  early  youth, 
and  his  father  soon  after  fell  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  in  1815,  leaving  him 
fatherless  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years. 

“ He  embraced  the  Gospel  in  the  year 
of  1841.  He  gathered  with  the  Saints 
at  Nauvoo  in  1843,  and  assisted  in  com- 
pleting the  Temple  there. 

11  He  was  appointed  policeman  at  Nau- 
voo, and  served  during  the  winter  of 
1 843-4. 

“ He  emigrated  to  Utah  in  1848  with 
President  Brigham  Young’s  company. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  locate  in 
Provo,  where  he  settled  in  the  early  part 
of  1849. 

“ He  removed  to  Spanish  Fork  in 
1851,  and  here,  in  company  with  John 
H.  Redd,  made  the  first  location. 

“ He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  that 
place  in  the  year  1852,  and  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  the  same 
year.  He  superintended  the  surveying 
of  Spanish  Fork  in  1855.  He  was  called 
on  a mission  to  Great  Bricain  about  the 
time  of  1857,  which  he  honorably  filled, 
and  was  released  after  two  years’  service. 
He  was  called,  soon  after  his  return  from 
England,  on  a southern  mission,  and 
settled  in  New  Harmony,  where  he  lived 
a faithful  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  until  his  death, 


which  occurred  on  the  40th  of  October, 
1876.” 

To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that 
Bishop  William  Pace  was  the  brother  of 
James  Pace,  the  founder  of  Payson,  and 
the  uncle  of  the  well-known  William  B. 
Pace,  who  is  famous  in  the  military  his- 
tory of  Utah  Territory,  and  whose  book 
on  military  tactics  is  a standard  work. 

COLONEL  STEPHEN  MARKHAM. 

We  copy  the  following  biographical 
sketch  from  the  Territorial  Enquirer: 

Spanish  Fork,  March  21,  1878. 

Editor  Enquirer : In  your  issue  of  the 
13th  inst.  appeared  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers 
of  this  Western  country,  and  practical 
advocate  of  religious  liberty,  Stephen 
Markham.  He  was  born  on  the  9th  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  1800,  in  the 
town  of  Avon,  Ontario  County,  State  of 
New  York.  His  father’s  name  was  David; 
he  was  a revolutionary  soldier,  and  was 
accidently  killed  when  Stephen  was  two 
years  old.  His  mother,  Dinah  Merry, 
afterwards  moved  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
where  the  family  settled  in  Cayuga 
County,  where  Brother  Markham  first 
heard  the  Gospel.  He  was  baptized  by 
Elder  Abel  Lamb,  in  July,  1837.  He 
was  well-to-do  at  the  time,  and  sold  all 
his  possessions  in  Ohio  by  the  counsel  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  and  furnished  most 
of  the  means  to  fit  out  sixty  souls,  and 
took  charge  in  immigrating  them  from 
Kirtland  to  Far  West  Missouri.  After 
arriving  at  Far  West  he  was  appointed  an 
agent  for  the  Church  to  raise  means  and 
assist  the  poor  Saints  in  the  days  of 
trouble  and  persecution  by  the  mobs  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  He  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and 
assisted  Joseph  in  his  Dixon  and  other 
troubles.  At  a time  in  Nauvoo  when 
Joseph  was  perplexed  with  vexatious  law 
suits,  Markham  sold  his  only  house, 
which  was  newly  built,  gave  Joseph  the 
proceeds — twelve  hundred  dollars — and 
then  moved  his  family  into  a tent  until  a 
cabin  could  be  built,  while  the  Prophet 
and  his  brethren  were  imprisoned  in 
Carthage  jail.  But  a few  hours  before 
the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum, 
that  bloodthirstv  mob  drove  Markham 
out  of  Carthage  and  probed  him  with 
their  bayonets  until  his  shoes  were  filled 
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with  blood.  The  scars  of  those  bayonet 
thrusts  he  bore  to  his  grave. 

At  the  driving  of  the  Saints  from 
Nauvoo,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Young  Captain  over  two  hundred  pio- 
neers, and  led  them  thence  to  Winter 
Quarters  or  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  .Again 
he  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  first  pio- 
neers to  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Church 
in  the  year  1847,  and  seven  days  after 
arriving  at  Salt  Lake  Valley  he  was  sent 
back  in  charge  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
persons  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  in  1850 
returned  in  charge  of  a company  of  fifty 
wagons.  He  was  ordained  a high  priest 
by  Bishop  Miller  in  1844,  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Palmyra  and  ordained  by  Geo. 
A.  Smith  in  1853.  In  1856  he  was  sent 
to  Fort  Supply  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing the  first  express  line  across  the  Plains. 
He  was  ever  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
unflinching  in  his  integrity  for  the  truth 
and  cause  of  the  Latter-day  work. 

Having  lived  out  an  active  and  useful 
life,  he  passed  away  in  peace  in  the  midst 
of  his  family  and  friends. 

Wm.  Creer. 

BISHOP  JOHN  L.  BUTLER. 

John  L.  Butler,  who  has  figured  prom- 
inently in  Mormon  history  from  an  early 
period,  was  born  in  Simpson  County, 
Kentucky,  April  8th,  1808.  His  father’s 
name  was  James  Butler,  who  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  married  Caro- 
line F.  Seen,  a daughter  of  a Revolu- 
tionary sire. 

John  L.  Butler  was  baptized  into  the 
Church  in  1834,  in  Kentucky,  under  the 
ministry  of  Elder  James  Emmet.  He 
sold  out  and  moved  into  Missouri  during 
the  troubles,  and  was  at  P'ar  West  when 
that  “ city  of  the  Saints  ” fell  before  the 
mob  militia,  under  the  exterminating 
order  of  Governor  Boggs,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  monster,  General  Clark. 
He  was  among  the  bravest  of  the  “de- 
fenders of  Zion  ” m those  days,  and  one 
of  those  to  whom  General  Clark 
addressed  his  infamous  exterminating 
speech  after  the  fall  of  Far  West  and 
the  march  of  the  Prophet,  his  brother 
Hyrum,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  others  to 
Liberty  jail,  which  speech,  the  following 
passages  will  illustrate: 

“ The  orders  of  the  Governor  to  me 
were  that  you  should  be  exterminated, 


and  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  State ; 
and  had  your  leaders  not  been  given  up, 
and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  complied 
with,  before  this  you  and  your  families 
would  have  been  dest joyed  and  your 
homes  in  ashes.  As  for  your  leaders,  do 
not  once  think — do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment — do  not  let  it  enter  your  mind, 
that  they  will  be  delivered  or  that  you 
will  see  their  faces  again,  for  their  fate  is 
fixed — their  die  is  cast — their  doom  is 
sealed.  ” 

Bishop  John  L.  Butler  was  a very  large 
and  powerful  man,  and,  withal  a fearless 
man,  and  it  can  be  well  imagined  that  in 
the  days  of  his  young  manhood  amid 
scenes  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
speech  of  General  Clark,  Butler  did  a 
hero’s  service. 

He  moved  from  Missouri  to  Commerce 
— afterwards  Nauvoo— -among  the  first  of 
the  Mormon  settlers  of  that  place.  He 
belonged  to  the  Nauvoo  Legion  at  its 
organization,  was  commissioned  aid-de- 
camp  of  General  Joseph  Smith,  and  was 
one  of  his  body-guard.  When  Joseph 
gave  himself  up  to  the  State,  Butler  went 
with  him  a part  of  the  way  to  Carthage, 
and  when  the  last  sight  of  Nauvoo  was 
taken,  the  Prophet  bade  his  aid-de-camp 
to  return,  giving  him  his  last  charge,  and 
bidding  him  a loving  farewell,  for  Jos- 
eph knew  he  was  “going  as  a sheep  to 
the  slaughter.’’ 

John  L.  Butler  and  James  Emmet 
were  called  to  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
previous  to  the  exodus.  A company  of 
150  under  James  Emmet  started  a week 
before  Christmas,  after  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Prophet.  A division,  however, 
occurred  in  Emmet’s  company,  and  But- 
ler was  immediately  despatched  west 
with  instructions  to  report  back  to  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young. 

He  overtook  the  company  about  150 
miles  from  Nauvoo  on  the  Iowa  river, 
bound  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
duly  reported  to  Brigham  Young.  This 
division,  however,  in  Emmet’s  company 
interrupted  their  journey  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

John  L.  Butler  stopped  at  Pottawat- 
tamie County  and  came  to  Utah  in  1852, 
and  after  staying  a month  or  two  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  Spanish  Fork,  in  the  growth  and 
history  of  which  he  was  identified  as  a 
principal  man  until  the  diyof  his  death. 
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Many  references  to  him  as  the  bishop  of 
Spanish  Fork  have  been  already  noted 
m the  history  of  that  city. 


SCANDINAVIANS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
the  population  of  Utah  is  its  mixture  of 
the  best  races  that  have  entered  into  that 
ethnological  composite  which  we  call  the 
English  people.  As  we  all  know,  one  of 
the  basic  races  of  England  is  the  Danish. 
It  was  the  invasion  of  that  country  by 
the  Danes  that  made  England  a maritime 
power  and  gave  her  the  rank  of  Mistress 
of  the  Seas.  As  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  a composite  nation,  there  is 
none  superior  to  the  Danish  element. 
And  it  is  not  a little  singular  to  say  that 
we  have  in  the  population  of  Utah,  as 
a fresh  mixture,  too,  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  Danish  element,  or  to  give 
the  more  comprehensive  name,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, as  constitutes  the  English  race- 
composite.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Utah  is  Scandinavian  ; that  is, 
speaking  of  the  emigrant  parents  and  their 
Utah  offspring.  Already  Scandinavian 
people  have  largely  mixed,  especially 
with  the  American  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  unquestionably  the  new  infu- 
sion has  much  benefited — in  fact,  re-in- 
vigorated the  American  stock  which  first 
settled  these  valleys. 

The  Scandinavian  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Spanish  Fork  is  a very  impor- 
tant one.  About  one-fourth  of  the  pres- 
ent population  is  Scandinavian  — emi- 
grant parents  and  their  native  offspring. 

There  were  about  ten  families  who 
emigrated  from  the  Danish  mission  that 
settled  in  Spanish  Fork  at  the  onset. 
Swen  Larsen  was  the  leader  of  them. 
Among  their  names  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: Neils  Peter  Madsen,  Ole  Swensen, 

Ole  Larson,  Ammond  Dahle,  Samuel 
Bejarnson,  Theodore  Dedrickson,  Au- 
gust Svensen,  and  a few  other  families. 
At  the  time  of  the  “general  move”  a 
large  accession  was  made  to  the  Scandi- 
navian element  of  Spanish  Fork.  Jens 
Hansen  then  became  the  leader  of  his 
people  in  this  settlement,  he  having  been 
appointed  by  Bishop  Butler  to  preside 
over  his  countrymen.  At  that  time 
nearly  a hundred  families  stopped  at 
Spanish  Fork,  but  when  the  people  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  the  publishing 
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of  Buchanan’s  proclamation  of  pardon, 
the  majority  of  those  families  returned  to 
their  former  homes • in  the  northern  set- 
tlements, or  went  farther  south  in  search 
of  new  homes.  Since  the  “move”  the 
Scandinavian  part  of  the  population  has 
steadily  increased.  They  have  settled 
principally  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  town.  They  are  generally  agricul- 
turists. 

JENS  HANSEN. 

This  is  a patriarchal  Dane,  who  pos- 
sesses more  wives  and  children  than  any 
other  Dane  in  the  world. 

Jens  Hansen  was  born  in  Otterup 
City,  Odense  County,  Denmark,  October 
13,  1823.  He  was  baptized  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1851,  by  Elder  Christianson, 
in  the  early  period  of  the  mission.  He 
was  ordained  a priest  by  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow,  and  was  sent  out  by  him  to  preach 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  ordained  an 
elder.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  was 
sent  out  with  the  gospel  to  the  Island  of 
Fyen,  and  other  islands.  He  traveled 
in  the  ministry  in  his  native  land  till 

1853,  when  he  left  Copenhagen  for  Utah, 
on  the  27th  of  December.  He  arrived 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  October  5th, 

1854,  where  he  settled  for  a while.  In 
the  “move  south,”  in  1858,  he  came  to 
Spanish  Fork.  As  already  observed,  he 
was  at  once  appointed  by  Bishop  Butler 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  Danish  population 
o^  that  settlement.  He  was  out  in  Echo 
Canyon  and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
He  had  four  wives  before  1862,  has  now, 
we  believe,  eight  wives,  and  is  the  father 
of  thirty-seven  children. 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 

Bishop  Snell  has  wisely  appointed  for 
his  first  counselor  Elder  James  Anderson, 
a native  of  Denmark,  and  a fitting 
representative  man  of  his  healthy,  hardy 
and  industrious  race. 

He  was  born  in  Bromme  Grand -Show 
(Pine  Forest),  in  the  County  of  Sorre, 
Island  of  Sjelland,  Denmark.  His  father 
was  the  keeper  of  the  forest  and  was 
also  a farmer. 

James  Anderson  was  the  first  of  his 
family  to  embrace  Mormonism.  He 
was  baptized  August  2d,  1862,  in  Den- 
mark, by  Elder  Benjamin  Jensen  ; his 
brother  Peter  was  baptized  at  the  same 
time.  He  left  Denmark  on  the  23d  of 
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April,  1863,  in  Elder  W.  W.  Cluff’s 
company.  He  grossed  the  Plains  in 
Captain  John  R.  Murdock’s  train,  and 
arrived  in  Utah  in  September.  He  at  first 
went  to  Santaquin,  but  finding  no  employ- 
ment in  that  settlement,  he  moved  down 
to  Spanish  Fork.  Here  he  at  once  be- 
came useful  and  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
representative  man  of  this  people.  He  at 
first  acted  as  a teacher,  a very  important 
calling  in  a settlement,  and  particularly 
so  in  this  case,  seeing  that  the  nature  of 
his  duties  made  him  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  bishop  to  his  countrymen,  and  the 
exponent  to  them  of  the  policy  of  the 
administration  of  the  settlement.  Hav- 
ing acted  in  this  calling  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Church,  he  was  taken  out  of 
the  elder’s  quorum  and  ordained  a high 
priest  and  set  apart  as  counselor  to  the 
president  of  the  high  priest’s  quorum 
September  3d,  1876.  On  June  7th,  1877 , 
he  was  called  by  Bishop  Snell  as  his  first 
counselor. 

Elder  James  Anderson  is  a solid,  reli- 
able man,  well-informed  on  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  possesses  much  sound  com- 
mon sense,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  every  re- 
spect a man  of  considerable  character. 
As  may  be  easily  understood,  in  a settle- 
ment where  the  population  is  one-fourth 
Scandinavian,  the  majority  of  whom  at 
best  can  only  imperfectly  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  such  a counselor  to  the 
Bishop  must  be  invaluable  in  the  gov- 
ernment ot  the  settlement. 


WILLIAM  CREER 

Was  born  in  England,  in  the  town  of 
Preston,  Lancashire,  February  18,  1836. 
His  father,  Edward  Creer,  was  born  No- 
vember 3,  1813.  His  mother,  Ann 
Morris,  was  born  on  the  27  th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1814,  in  Chorley,  Lancashire, 
England.  They  were  married  in  Preston 
in  the  year  1835.  Mathias  Creer  was 
born  at  White  Haven,  Cumberland 
County,  October  15,  1790.  The  family 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  settled 
in  White  Haven  in  the  year  1790.  John 
Creer,  the  father  of  Mathias,  followed 
fishing  and  shoemaking  for  a livelihood. 
The  family  left  White  Haven  and  re- 
moved to  Preston  ; they  were  among  the 
first  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  the  British  Mission,  some  of 


whom  were  baptized  in  the  year  1838. 
Mathias,  their  father,  however,  bitterly 
opposed  the  new  faith,  which  caused  a 
separation  in  the  family;  the  mother, 
five  daughters,  and  one  son — Edward — 
with  his  wife  Ann  and  their  children, 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  ship  Char- 
lottein  the  year  1847,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Saints. 

The  following  certificate  of  member- 
ship of  Ann  Creer  (the  mother  of  Wil- 
liam) has  been  preserved,  and  is  worthy 
of  record  as  being  among  the  first  certifi- 
cates issued  in  the  British  Mission  : 

“We  do  hereby  certify  that  Ann  Creer, 
the  bearer  of  this,  is  a regular  member, 
and  in  good  standing  and  fellowship  in 
the  Church  of  the  ‘Latter-day  Saints,’  in 
Preston,  and  is  a worthy  member  of  the 
same,  and  as  a token  of  our  love  and 
good  will,  we  give  unto  her  this  letter  of 
commendation  to  the  fellowship  and  es- 
teem of  the  ‘Saints’  in  any  land  or 
country  to  which  she  may  be  pleased  to 
remove.” 

“ H.  C.  Kimball, 
“Orson  Hyde, 

“ Presiding  Elders  of  said  Church. 

“March  12th,  1838.” 

The  family  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  De- 
cember, 1847.  Here  they  found  quite  a 
number  of  Saints  who  had  left  Nauvoo  and 
come  to  St.  Louis  to  raise  means  to  pro- 
cure an  outfit  to  follow  the  Church  west- 
ward. They  entered  into  the  coal  busi- 
ness, and  soon  being  able  to  purchase 
teams,  made  it  profitable  shipping  coal 
from  Gravois  to  St.  Louis.  Many  of  the 
Saints  made  their  first  fit-out  to  come  to 
Utah  in  this  way,  among  whom  were  the 
Sharps  and  Watsons  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  they  left  St. 
Louis  for  Utah,  traveling  through  the 
State  of  Missouri  with  ox  teams.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  wagons  in  the 
company  under  Captain  Joseph  Fields; 
they  entered  Kansas  Territory  the  latter 
part  of  May,  during  the  excitement  be- 
tween the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery 
parties — each  party  seeking  to  dominate 
over  the  other  in  the  early  advantages  of 
the  country;  hundredshaving  left  Mis- 
souri to  take  up  land  in  Kansas  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  the  doctrine  of 
slavery  as  against  abolitionism.  How- 
ever, the  extravagances  of  those  parties 
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had  no  charms  for  the  Saints,  for  they 
remembered  keenly  the  sufferings  of  their 
co-religionists  at  the  hands  of  one  of 
those  parties  because  of  religious  intol- 
erance. 

They  were  five  months  and  three  days 
traveling  by  land  from  St.  Louis  to  Salt 
Lake,  arriving  a few  days  before  the  con- 
ference in  October. 

In  January,  1856,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  started  for  Spanish  Fork,  intend- 
ing to  take  up  a farm — there  being  plenty 
of  good  land  there.  He  traveled  on 
foot,  their  last  team  having  perished  dur- 
ing the  hard  winter. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  married  Sarah 
Jane  Miller,  his  present  wife,  who  is  the 
mother  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter, 
now  living. 

Spanish  Fork  at  that  time  was  a fron- 
tier settlement,  organized  companies  of 
militia  being  necessary  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  marauding  Indians. 

On  the  20th  day  of  June,  1866,  dur- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  or 
Sanpete  war,  by  an  order  from  General 
Aaron  Johnson,  William  Creer,  with  a 
party  of  fifteen  men,  was  sent  in  pursuit 
of  some  twenty-six  Indians,  who  had 
stolen  some  horses  and  cattle  the  night 
previous.  The  party  were  mounted  and 
started  soon  after  day-break ; they  fol- 
lowed on  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and 
overtook  them  about  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  Springville,  over  the  mountain, 
on  what  is  known  as  Diamond  Creek. 
They  immediately  took  position  below 
the  Indians  and  stock,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  being  driven  down  the  canyon. 
This  was  about  11  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  engaged  the  Indians  for  four 
hours  or  more,  and  drove  them  from  the 
canyon.  Thirty-eight  head  of  the  cattle 
and  thirteen  head  of  horses  and  mules 
were  recovered. 

About  noon,  Albert  Dimick,  one  of 
the  attacking  party,  received  a wound  in 
the  abdomen  from  a shot  fired  by  the  In- 
dians ; the  ball  lodged  near  the  spine, 
and  caused  his  death  the  following  day. 
Edmunson,  of  Springville,  was  also  shot 
and  scalped,  and  his  right  hand  cut  off. 
This  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  A 
few  men  from  Springville  had  followed 
to  assist  the  Spanish  Fork  party,  but 
mistook  the  Indians  for  the  whites,  and 
fell  among  a portion  of  them,  through 
which  error  Edmunson  lost  his  life. 
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The  Indians  were  commanded  by 
Chief  Mountain.  It  was  afterwards  as- 
certained from  the  Indians  that  four  of 
their  party  were  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded  in  the  fight:  The 
cattle  and  horses  were  brought  away  that 
night.  The  wounded  man  was  carried  on 
a litter  over  a steep  and  rocky  mountain, 
about  ten  miles.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  proper  to  say  that  by  great  effort 
and  risk  Dimick  was  saved  from  being 
scalped,  the  Indians  being  driven  back 
from  within  fifty  yards  of  where  he  lay. 

Mr.  Creer  says:  “I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact,  too,  that  for  all  our  trouble  and 
time  spent  in  the  summer  of  1866,  and 
previous  to  that  time,  we  never  had  a 
red  cent  from  Government.  I had  the 
honor,  though,  of  being  commissioned 
Major  of  Second  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
Second  Brigade  Nauvoo  Legion,  Utah 
Military  District,  January  30th,  1868,  bv 
Governor  Durkee,  and  had  the  mortified 
pleasure  of  being  mustered  out  by  the 
sweeping  ipse  dixit  of  his  defunct  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Schaffer,  shortly 
afterwards. 

“I  was  appointed  alderman  of  Spanish 
Fork  City  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the 
resignation  of  George  W.  Wilkin,  and 
received  my  commission  February  26th, 
1866;  was  elected  to  the  same  position 
in  1868,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  1875,  ar,d  for  the  period  of  about 
eight  years  I was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Spanish  Fork  Co-operative  Institu- 
tion— one  of  the  foremost  companies  in 
Utah  doing  business  in  that  capacity, 
having  successfully  established  a business, 
its  purchases  being  just  a little  on  the 
shady  side  of  half  a million  dollars  a 
year. 

“In  January,  1876,  I started  for  Ari- 
zona in  company  with  P.  S.  Bradford. 
We  remained  during  the  summer,  assist- 
ing in  commencing  the  settlement  which 
is  now  known  as  St.  Joseph. 

“ In  company  with  Lysander  Dayton, 
I was  sent  by  Lot  Smith  to  Prescott, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  June  term 
of  the  county  court  of  Yavapai  County, 
to  solicit  a remittance  or  relief  from  the 
taxes  for  that  year,  because  of  the  hard- 
ships which  the  Utah  emigrants  had  to 
contend  with,  having  traveled  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  dead  of  winter  to 
‘Utahfy’  that  barren  desert. 

“We  found  them  to  be  genial  gentle- 
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men,  and  acceded  to  our  wishes  with 
thanks,  appreciating  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  infusing  industrial  strength 
into  tljeir  new  Territory.  I returned  in 
the  fall  to  Spanish  Fork. 

“On  the  16th  day  of  June,  1877,1 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  First  Ju- 
dicial District  Court  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  and  was  appointed  in  February  of 
that  year  city  attorney  for  Spanish  Fork, 
and  continued  in  that  office  until  the 
city  election  of  1883,  when  I was  elected 
Mayor  of  Spanish  Fork  City.  I was  also 
elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  Twenty-sixth  Session 
of  the  Utah  Legislature  from  the  district 
composed  of  Utah  and  Juab  Cou-nties.” 

Mayor  Creer,  as  a member  of  the  last 
Legislature  which  has  just  closed  its  ses- 
sions, was  noticeable  as  one  of  the  most 
able  of  the  House,  and  one  of  the  most 
available  workers  for  committee  bus- 
iness. He  was  on  the  committees  on 
Claims  and  Public  Accounts ; Manufac- 
tures and  Commerce ; Irrigation;  Terri- 
torial Library;  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Private  Corporations.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  he  pressed  his 
measures  with  vigor  and  earnestness,  and 
only  yielded  points  to  the  opposition 
when  the  amendments  were  judicious,  or 
the  exceptions  taken  approved  by  his 
own  judgment.  It  may  be  that  a Legis- 
lative Commission,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, will  for  a while  suspend  the  Utah 
Legislature;  and,  if  so,  probably  this 
will  be  the  end  of  the  People’s  represen- 
tatives until  Utah  is  a state;  in  which 
case  the  Hon.  William  Creer  will  be 
perpetuated  as  a member  of  the  last 
of  our  Territorial  Legislatures,  and 
Spanish  Fork  be  credited  with  having 
sent  for  the  memorable  session  of  1884, 
one  of  its  ablest  Representatives. 

SILAS  HILLMAN. 

The  Hon.  Silas  Hillman,  member  from 
Palmyra  to  the  Utah  Legislature,  was  the 
son  of  Mayhew  Hillman.  He  was  born 
in  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  State 
of  New  York,  February  27,  1820.  He 
was  of  Mormon  parents.  His  father 
died  in  Nauvoo. 

Silas  Hillman  was  connected  with  the 
Church,  as  a member,  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1834-  He  was  baptized  by 
Brigham  Young  when  only  fourteen 


years  of  age.  We  have  not  collected 
notes  for  a regular  biographical  sketch 
of  him ; but  in  the  history  of  the 
Southern  settlements  find  him  promi- 
nently marked  as  one  of  the  founders 
and  principal  men  of  Palmyra  and  Span- 
ish Fork.  He  was  ordained  a high  priest 
and  counselor  to  Bishop  Markam,  to  pre- 
side over  Palmyra,  March  22d,  1853.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, being  elected  alderman  and 
commissioned  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
May,  1853,  by  Governor  Young.  In 
the  same  ■ month  he  was  also  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
especial  notice  that  Silas  Hillman  was 
the  first  merchant  in  that  part  of  Utah 
County.  He  commenced  business  in 
Palmyra,  December  nth,  1854,  with 
goods  valued  at  $837. 19;  and  during  the 
following  year  his  purchases  amounted 
to  $2,500. 

The  following  very  interesting  and  val- 
uable narrative  of  the  Indian  wars  of 
Southern  Utah  is  copied  from  arj  old 
business  ledger  in  the  possession  of  his 
family. 

EPISODES  OF  INDIAN  WARS. 

“June  19th,  1853. — An  Indian  war 
broke  out. 

“The  Indians  had  been  mad  about  an 
action  that  had  transpired  at  Springville. 
One  of  the  citizens  had  whipped  an  In- 
dian, because  he  was  whipping  his  squaw, 
and  the  Indian  died  on  the  39th  of  June. 
The  same  evening  some  of  the- maddest 
Indians  rode  down  to  Payson  and  shot  a 
man  who  was  standing  guard. 

“ Walker,  at  that  time,  had  about-three 
or  four  hundred  warriors  with  him, 
camped  near  the  mouth  of  Payson  can- 
yon. The  alarm  was  made  in  the  latter 
of  the  first  part  of  the  night.  We  gath- 
ered our  families  together  at  the  schuol 
house.  Myself,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen 
others,  then  started  on  foot  for  Payson, 
the  seat  of  the  war,  as  the  express  stated 
that  the  people  of  Payson  were  expecting 
every  minute  that  the  Indians  would  at- 
tack them.  Our  horses  were  out  on  the 
range  ; consequently  we  had  to  take  it  on 
foot,  because  we  could  not  get  them  in 
the  night. 

“It  had  been  raining,  which  made  it 
very  hard  traveling,  and  I had  on  a pair 
of  pumps  that  I wore  in  my  school,  which 
bothered  me  a good  deal  in  getting  along; 
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the  soles  nearly  came  off  before  I got  to 
Pay son. 

“The  next  morning  after  we  arrived. 
Captain  Matthew  Caldwell,  with  his  com- 
pany of  mounted  men,  arrived  from 
Springville,  and  we  took  up  a line  of 
march  for  Payson  Canyon,  in  search  of 
Indians,  and  to  see  where  the  mill  hands 
were,  who  were  working  at  the  mills  in 
the  canyon.  We  discovered  that  the 
Indians  had  retreated  back  into  the 
mountains;  and  that  the  men  who  were 
to  work  at  the  mills  had  made  a narrow 
escape  with  their  lives.  The  smoke  of 
the  Indians’  camp-fires  was  there  but 
no  Indains.  We  returned  to  Pay- 
son,  and  Col.  Conover  from  Provo  ar- 
rived with  more  forces. 

“It  was  feared  the  Indians  would  attack 
San  Pete  County  settlements,  as  they 
appeared  to  be  heading  that  way.  The 
settlements  in  that  county  were  sparse, 
and  some  were  small,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  Indians  becoming  hostile.  There- 
fore, a council  of  war  decided  to  follow 
the  Indians  and  get  to  San  Pete  as  soon 
as  possible. 

“ We  started  next  morning.  I took 
command  of  the  cavalry  company  of 
Palmyra  City,  being  lieutenant  ot  said 
company ; and  the  captain  staying  at 
home  left  me  in  command.  This  was  on 
the  2 ist  of  June,  1853. 

“When  we  arrived  in  San  Pete  Valley, 
the  main  body  of  troops  kept  straight 
on  for  Manti  City;  but  I,  with  my  com- 
pany, was  detailed  to  go  around  to  the 
Allred  settlement,  called  Springtown. 
We  saw  some  fresh  signs  of  Indians,  but 
no  Indians.  We  found  the  families 
gathered  together,  and  a board  fort  put 
up  around  them  ; a rather  flimsy  fort 
to  stop  bullets.  We  camped  with  them 
that  night,  during  which  one  or  two  In- 
dians were  seen  skulking  around.  Our 
boys  shot  at  them,  but  I do  not  think 
they  hit  them ; but  it  raised  the  alarm 
and  every  man  was  at  his  post  ready  for 
a fight.  No  Indians,  however,  came. 

‘ ‘ We  advised  the  settlers  of  Springtown 
to  move  down  to  Manti  City,  as  there 
were  so  few  at  this  place,  but  they  said 
they  were  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

“Our  orders  were  such  that  we  had  to 
make  for  the  main  army,  to  report  what 
we  had  discovered  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  that  section  of  the  country. 


Therefore,  next  morning  we  took  up  our 
line  of  march  for  Manti,  arrived  there 
and  joined  the  main  army  that  afternoon, 
which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Markham  and  Conover. 

“ We  stayed  in  Manti  some  seven  or 
eight  days,  during  which  time  companies 
were  scouting  in  every  direction  to  dis- 
cover the  Indians.  One  of  our  com- 
panies ran  across  a camp  of  thirty  or 
forty  Indians  and  had  a brush  with  them, 
killing  some,  and  the  balance  tetreated. 
Another  party  of  the  Indians  came  down 
the  canyon  to  the  mill,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Manti,  in  the  night. 
After  this  discovery  was  made,  there  was 
a strong  guard  kept  up  in  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon.  I had  command  of  a com- 
pany one  night  that  was  guarding  there, 
and  Captain  Chidester  of  another  in  the 
mill  below  us.  Where  the  road  came 
down  the  canyon  it  was  very  steep,  and  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  young  pines  came 
close  up  to  the  road.  We  concealed  our- 
selves along  the  road  in  this  undergrowth 
and  watched  all  night  for  Indians.  Our 
plan  was  to  let  the  Indians  pass  us,  and 
when  they  got  to  the  mill  Captain  Chides- 
ter’s  company  was  to  attack  them  and 
drive  them  back  to  us,  and  then  we  were 
to  attack  them,  which  would  be  on  their 
front  and  rear;  but  we  did  not  get  the 
chance  to  put  our  plans  in  action,  for 
the  Indians  never  came. 

“ After  we  had  been  from  home  about 
twelve  days,  we  received  orders  from 
the  Lieutenant-General  to  return  home. 
On  the  first  night  of  our  encampment, 
after  we  left  Manti,  which  was  at  the 
springs  north  of  Nephi  City,  the  Indians 
tried  to  drive  off  our  horses,  which  were 
out  feeding,  but  our  guard  were  strong 
around  the  horses  that  night,  and  they 
kept  the  Indians  from  getting  them,  and 
fired  pretty  lively  for  a short  time;  the 
balance  of  the  guard  with  the  camp  sur- 
rounded the  horses,  and  drove  them  into 
a corral,  which  was  left  standing  when 
the  inhabitants  evacuated  their  settle- 
ment and  took  shelter  in  the  city  of 
Nephi.  Next  morning  we  saw  some 
blood,  but  no  dead  Indians. 

“ Next  day  we  reached  Palmyra;  and 
during  the  summer  and  fall  we  had  to 
keep  up  a vigilant  watch  against  the  In- 
dians. While  we  were  in  San  Pete,  In- 
dians were  lurking  about  Palmyra.  One 
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man  by  the  name  of  Price  was  shot  in 
his  knee;  also  one  of  our  men  (John  W. 
Berry),  sent  home  with  an  express,  was 
shot  at  Summit  Creek  through  the  hand. 
The  Indians  drove  off  the  Allred  settle- 
ment’s stock,  and  during  the  season 
killed  several  men  at  San  Pete.  One  man 
was  also  killed  at  Summit  Creek. 

“We  had  another  expedition  of  a 
couple  of  days  after  Indians  at  Salt 
Creek,  Goshen  Valley.  We  came  on  a 
camp  just  at  daybreak  and  took  them 
by  surprise.  They  begged  for  peace. 
We  told  them,  if  they  would  give  up  their 
arms  and  go  to  the  settlements,  we  would 
not  hurt  them.  We  dallied  with  them 
some  time,  for  they  did  not  like  to  give 
up  their  arms,  that  being  ihe  last  thing 
an  Indian  will  part  with ; till  at  last  Col- 
onel Markham  gave  them  five  minutes  to 
decide.  Not  complying  with  this  order 
the  Colonel  gave  the  order  for  our  com- 
pany to  attack.  The  Indians  fired  very 
lively  for  a short  time,  but  our  men 
pressed  them  so  hard  that  they  soon 
silenced  the  firing  of  the  Indians,  and 
what  were  not  killed  retreated  into  a 
cane  swamp  and  got  away.  Casualities 
on  our  side  were  small,  considering  the 
smartness  of  fire  of  the  Indians.  One 
man  (Bishop  Charles  Hancock)  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  head,  and  one 
horse  shot  in  the  hips.  The  Indians  be- 
ing in  the  cane  and  in  a swamp,  they 
dragged  what  were  killed  in  there ; con- 
sequently we  could  not  tell  the  number 
that  were  killed.  After  peace  was  made 
they  told  us  we  only  wounded  two  or 
three ; but  they  reported  at  Nephi  that 
we  killed  nineteen  or  twenty  of  them. 
They  made  a haul  of  sixty  or  seventy 
head  of  cattle  from  our  place,  late  in  the 
fall  and  tore  part  of  the  winter.  The 
cattle  were  running  two  or  three  miles 
up  the  creek  from  Palmyra;  the  owners 
thought  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  there 
was  not  any  danger  of  Indians  disturb- 
ing the  cattle  ; but  they  came  down  from 
the  canyon  over  to  Palmyra  and  took 
-some  out  of  the  corrals,  and  took  all 
they  could  find  up  the  creek  and  got 
away  with  them  over  to  Uinta  Valley. 
After  peace  was  made  they  returned  what 
they  had  not  killed  and  eaten.” 

Of  these  early  Indian  wars  of  Southern 
Utah  J.  W.  Berry  notes  as  follows: 

“ On  the  19th  of  July,  [June  in  Hill- 


man’s diary]  the  Indians  killed  Alexan- 
der Keel  at  Payson,  and  then  commenced 
what  is  called  the  Walker  War.  On 
July  20th,  Colonel  Conover,  from  Provo, 
in  command  of  a company  of  militia 
known  as  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  called  at 
Palmyra  and  asked  for  volunteers  to  join 
his  company  and  defend  the  settlements 
not  provided  with  sufficient  guards. 
Major  Markham,  J.  W.  Berry,  and 
fifteen  others  went  with  him  as  far  south 
as  Manti.  Colonel  Conover,  wishing  to 
send  a message  to  President  Young,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  asking  for  his  advice, 
appointed  Clark  Roberts,  of  Provo,  and 
J.  W.  Berry  as  messenger^  to  convey  to 
the  President  the  information  desired. 
The  messengers  left  Manti  at  4 p.m.,  on 
July  23d,  arriving  at  Santaquin  about 
10  a.m.  on  the  following  day.  They 
found  the  inhabitants,  for  safety,  had  all 
moved  to  Payson,  and  the  town  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians.  While  riding 
along  through  the  streets,  with  no  thought 
of  the  Indians  being  in  full  possession  of 
the  town,  they  were  fired  on  by  twenty- 
one  Indians,  from  a house  in  which  they 
were  concealed.  Clark  Roberts  was  shot 
through  the  right  shoulder  and  J.  W. 
Berry  in  the  left  wrist.  Six  or  seven 
pursued  them  on  horseback  to  Spring 
Lake  Valley,  where  the  Payson  cow  herd 
was  stationed  under  a guard,  consisting 
of  five  or  six  men.  The  Indians  then 
gave  up  the  chase  and  started  back  into 
the  mountains.  The  wounded  men  went 
on  to  Payson,  where  their  wounds  were 
dressed,  and  in  the  afternoon  were  con- 
veyed to  their  homes.  When  the  mes- 
sengers arrived  at  Palmyra,  the  citizens 
were  camped  in  the  school  house.  On 
July  23d,  W.  S.  Berry  and  Charles  Price 
were  on  guard  and  the  Indians  made  a 
raid  on  the  cattle,  and  got  them  all  out 
of  the  corral.  The  guards  went  after  the 
cattle  and  soon  got  them  started  back. 
The  Indians  seeing  their  attempt  to  steal 
the  cattle  unsuccessful,  commenced  firing 
upon  the  guards.  Charles  Price  was  hit 
in  the  right  thigh  by  a bullet,  which 
made  a very  severe  flesh  wound.  The 
upper  settlement  all  moved  to  Palmyra 
and  wintered  in  1853. 

“The  people  stood  guard  all  fall  and 
winter,  not  knowing  what  hour  the  In- 
dians would  be  upon  them.  During  a 
heavy  snow  storm,  in  November,  1853, 
the  Indians  stole  about  fifty  or  sixty  head 
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of  cattle,  among  which  were  a number 
of  oxen,  and  took  them  up  Spanish  Fork 
Canyon  to  the  Warm  Springs,  where  they 
camped  all  winter  and  fed  upon  the  stock. 
In  February,  1854,  Captain  Hancock  of 
Payson,  captured  two  Indians,  one  of 
them  being  a son  of  the  Chief  Peetneet. 
He  held  the  chief’s  son  a prisoner,  and 
sent  the  other  Indian  to  the  tribe  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  would  hold  the  chief’s 
son  a prisoner  until  an  interview  was  ob- 
tained with  the  chief.  On  the  following 
morning  the  chief  came  in  and  held  a con- 
sultation with  the  citizens,  after  which  he 
agreed  to  terms  of  peace,  which  in  a 
short  time  ended  the  Walker  War.  Gov- 
ernor Young  advised  the  brethren  to 
erect  Peetneet  a house  in  the  fort  line 
and  have  him  make  his  home  among 
them.  It  was  considered  a wise  counsel, 
and  accordingly  the  house  was  built,  and 
the  chief  moved  into  it,  remaining  until 
the  settlement  was  broken  up. 

“ The  inhabitants  had  no  more  trouble 
with  the  Indians  during  the  winter  and 
summer  of  1854-5,  but  late  in  the  fall  of 
1855,  what  is  known  as  the  Tintic  War 
broke  out  in  Cedar  Valley,  the  Indians 
killing  two  brethren  named  Carson,  who 
were  at  the  time  herding  sheep,  and  a boy 
thirteen  years  old,  named  Huntsucker. 
After  killing  the  herders  the  Indians 
stole  and  drove  off  all  the  stock  they 
could  secure,  and  took  them  into  the 
lower  end  of  Tintic  Valley.  Colonel 
Conover  called  upon  J.  W.  Berry  for 
twenty  men  to  secure  the  stolen  prop- 
erty. The  pursuing  party  came  so  close 
upon  the  Indians,  in  the  lower  end  of 
Tintic  Valley,  that  they  took  fright  and 
left  the  stock  behind,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  saddle  horses,  which  they  took 
with  them.  The  stock  left  behind  was 
recovered  without  much  difficulty  and 
driven  back  home.  This  ended  the 
Tintic  war,  and  the  Indians  remained 
friendly  for  a number  of  years.” 

In  a narrative  of  the  “Tintic  War” 
John  Banks,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Spanish  Fork,  thus  tells  his  interesting 
story : 

“In  February,  1856,  T.  S.  Johnson, 
United  States  Deputy  Marshal,  came  to 
Palmyra  in  pursuit  of  Indians,  who  had 
been  committing  depredations  on  the 
whites,  expecting  that  he  would  find 


some  of  them  with  Peetneet’s  band,  but 
failed. 

“ He  then  received  word  by  express 
that  the  Indians  had  killed  two  of  the 
Huntsuckers’  herdsmen,  on  the  west  side 
of  Utah  Lake,  and  that  a herdsboy  was 
missing  who  was  supposed  to  be  killed 
also,  for  the  Indians  had  taken  the 
whole  herd  of  cattle.  Peetneet,  the 
chief  of  the  Indians  on  Spanish  Fork, 
being  friendly  disposed,  was  consulted. 

“Peetneet  was  grieved  at  the  hostility 
of  Tintic  and  his  band,  and  remarked 
that  Tintic  had  ears  that  were  of  no  use 
to  him.  He  had  had  good  counsel  given 
him,  but  he  would  not  hear  it,  and  he 
(Peetneet)  wanted  Peantich,  the  Indian 
guide,  and  three  others,  when  they 
would  find  Tintic,  to  cut  off  his  ears,  as 
they  were  of  no  good.  This  talk  was 
just  before  the  marshal,  with  about 
seventy-five  men,  left  Palmyra  Fort  for 
the  west  mountain.  This  was  a very  ex- 
citing time. 

“We  camped  the  first  night  on  the 
north  end  of  the  west  mountain,  where 
we  experienced  an  extremely  cold  night, 
without  any  bedding  save  our  saddle 
blankets,  and  were  not  allowed  to  have 
any  fire  after  sundown. 

“When  the  day  dawned  we  learned 
that  several  of  our  men  had  frozen  feet, 
and  consequently  had  to  return  home. 

“William  Fairbanks,  of  Payson,  had 
his  feet  frozen,  but  would  not  return. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  saddled  our 
horses,  and  the  orders  given,  ‘mount, 
forward  march.’  Fairbanks  would  con- 
tinue the  march,  notwithstanding  he  suf- 
fered much  during  the  expedition. 

“ We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  struck 
the  trail  of  an  Indian,  which  track  we 
followed  on  the  ice  across  the  Utah  Lake, 
till  we  came  to  the  dug-out  where  the 
two  Huntsuckers  were  killed.  We  then 
took  our  line  of  march  west,  to  where  the 
Lehi  men  had  been  killed  in  the  cedars. 

“The  blood  was  lickered  in  the  sand, 
which  caused  quite  a sensation.  Orders 
were  given  to  scout.  Scouters  returned 
with  an  ox,  which  was  soon  killed,  and  a 
time  of  general  sharpening  of  sticks  to 
roast  the  beef  for  dinner  took  place. 
Meanwhile  the  officers  consulted  each 
other  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
decided  that  the  men  be  divided  into  tens 
to  examine  the  most  likely  places  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  which  way  the  Indians 
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had  gone.  This  was  soon  found  out,  and 
the  signal  was  given  that  the  trail  was 
discovered,  and  all  the  company  marched 
up  the  canyon,  leading  to  what  is  now 
called  Tintic  Valley.  The  name  of  the 
place  originated  in  the  expedition,  it  be- 
ing until  that  time  unexplored  by  white 
men. 

“ We  learned  that  the  Indians  had 
taken  a southwest  direction  and  we  had 
to  encounter  very  deep  snow,  and  exceed- 
ingly cold  weather,  so  that  it  was  nothing 
strange  to  see  cattle  standing  up,  braced 
in  the  deep  snow,  frozen  quite  stiff. 
Here  we  expected  to  get  our  supply  of 
food  in  coming  back,  provided  we  did 
not  overtake  the  Indians.  We  pushed 
forward  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  as  we 
came  on  their  camping  places,  we  could 
learn  how  fast  we  were  gaining  ground  on 
them.  We  made  three  days  of  their  travel 
in  one  day.  The  third  day  we  saw  their 
camp  fire  smoke,  but  we  did  not  like  the 
location,  as  it  seemed  like  we  were  march- 
ing right  into  an  Indian  fortification.  Pas- 
sing a heavy  body  of  cedars,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  big  desert, 
where  we  were  glad  to  see  some  stock 
and  picked  out  the  best  beef  from  sev- 
enty-five head,  for  we  had  not  had  any- 
thing to  eat  that  morning.  Our  Indian 
guide  said  it  was  about  six  miles  to  the 
Sevier  river,  and  orders  were  given  to 
march  thither  and  water  our  stock,  as 
there  was  no  trail  to  follow — the  Indians 
having  scattered  in  every  direction,  and 
our  horses  had  not  drank  since  we  left  the 
Utah  Lake. 

“We  camped  on  the  Sevier  that  night. 
Early  next  morning  we  found  thirty  head 
of  horses,  but  no  sign  of  an  Indian. 
Thence  we  traveled  up  the  river  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  and  came  out  at 
Nephi. 

“The  Nephi  cattle  herd  was  kept  west 
of  the  city,  and  when  the  herdsmen  saw 
such  a body  of  horsemen  approaching, 
they  hastened  to  town  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  were  about  to  make  a raid. 

“The  inhabitants  rallied  to  a point 
on  the  north  side  of  the  herd  to  save  the 
cattle.  There  being  a raise  of  land  in- 
tervening between  us,  the  one  party  could 
not  see  the  other  for  a little  while.  The 
next  time  they  saw  us  the  supposed  In- 
dians were  making  for  the  settlement, 
and  would  take  the  town  ere  any  of  the 
citizens  could  get  back. 


“It  was  a time  of  general  rejoicing 
with  the  Nephites  when  they  found  that 
the  supposed  Lamanites  were  their 
friends;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
joiced on  being  well  treated,  and  having 
plenty  of  good  food  to  eat,  having  had 
nothing  for  seven  days  previous  buc  fresh 
beef,  without  salt. 

“Weary  and  tired,  we  appreciated  the 
comfortable  beds  and  happy  rest  afforded 
us  that  night.  Next  morning  we,  with 
grateful  hearts,  shook  hands  with  our 
Nephi  friends  and  started  for  home.  We 
made  Spanish  Fork  that  night,  carrying 
with  us  the  first  news  they  had  of  us 
since  the  day  we  left  home,  and  great 
was  our  mutual  joy.” 

NOTES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

The  following  valuable  notes  of  gen- 
eral history,  on  nearly  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  rise  and  growth  of  Span- 
ish Fork  settlement,  have  been  collated 
by  the  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
Spanish  Fork  history: 

The  first  white  child  that  was  born  on 
Spanish  Fork  Creek,  was  Synthee  Thur- 
ber,  daughter  of  A.  K.  Thurber,  on  the 
4th  day  of  January,  1852. 

The  first  fruit  trees  planted  at  Spanish 
Fork  were  those  that  Thurber  sent  to 
Rhode  Island  for,  which  seeds  proved 
successful,  viz:  apple  seeds,  etc. 

A.  K.  Thurber  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Spanish  Fork  under  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent B.  Young,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the 
14th  day  of  January,  1865. 

Geo.  W.  Wilkins  was  appointed  and 
set  apart  for  his  first  counselor,-  and 
James  Robertson  his  second,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1863.  Tea  was  then  four 
dollars  per  pound,  denims,  eighty  cents, 
and  cotton  cloth  seventy-five  cents  per 
yard. 

The  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  mu- 
nicipal election  at  Spanish  Fork  that 
year  was  sixty-eight. 

Spanish  Fork  west  fields  was  fenced  in 
1 85 3,  principally  with  Spanish  wall,  ex- 
tending over  ten  miles  in  length,  adjoin- 
ing the  Springville  land,  for  which  land 
a grant  of  water  right  was  given  from 
the  Spanish  Fork  River. 

The  portions  of  fence  remotest  from 
the  town,  gradually  declined  from  want 
of  attention,  so  that  in  the  year  1862  con- 
siderable damage  was  sustained  through 
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stock  breaking  into  the  grain,  in  spite  of 
all  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  field 
committee,  of  which  Silas  Jones  was  a 
faithful  and  energetic  president,  and 
David  Bowen,  secretary.  In  the  spring 
of  1863,  a renewed  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  field,  when  those,  whose  por- 
tion of  fence  was  located  at  a great 
distance  from  their  homes,  felt  the  dis- 
advantage, and  eagerly  sought  an  equal- 
ization. 

Thomas  C.  Martele  proposed  that  the 
matter  be  adjusted  by  selling  the  whole 
line  of  fence  by  auction,  in  lots  to  suit 
the  land  owners,  commencing  at  the 
point  most  desired,  and  give  all  an  equal 
chance  to  bid — the  party  offering  to  keep 
up  the  greatest  amount  of  fence  for  a 
given  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by 
him,  to  be  the  buyer.  The  motion  pre- 
vailed, the  projector  was  appointed  the 
auctioneer,  and  the  project  proved  a 
success.  The  Springville  land  owners 
failing  to  keep  up  their  portion  of  fence, 
relinquished  their  claims  to  the  land  and 
the  water  privileges  thereunto  belonging, 
in  favor  of  Spanish  Fork  field  committee, 
John  T.  Davis,  David  Bowen,  John 
Smith,  William  Banks  and  David  T. 
Davis.  Thus  some  2, 400  acres  were  added 
to  the  area  of  the  field. 

The  land  was  advertised  for  sale,  to- 
gether with  the  water  privileges,  to  anv 
who  desired  to  obtain  land  for  labor  on 
the  fence,  and  was  sold  by  auction,  in 
five-acre  lots,  Thomas  C.  Martele  act- 
ing auctioneer. 

THE  EAST  BENCH  CANAL. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1871,  a pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
William  Roach,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  advantage  of  taking  out  the 
water  on  the  bench  east  of  the  city. 

Thomas  C.  Martele  was  chosen  chair- 
man, and  John  P.  Jones  secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

The  chairman  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  viz:  to  consider  the  subject  of 
making  a canal  to  convey  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes  on  the  east  bench,  and 
spoke  in  favor  of  organizing  a company 
for  that  purpose.  Robert  McKerr  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  applying  to  the 
city  council  for  a right  to  a portion  of 
the  Spanish  Fork  water. 

John  Angus  motioned  that  a com- 


mittee be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
council. 

On  motion  of  Robert  McKerr,  Thos. 
C.  Martele  and  John  Angus  were  ap- 
pointed that  committee. 

On  motion,  an  organization  was  effect- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  labor, 
as  follows,  viz  : Pleasant  Bradford,  Presi- 
dent; Niel  Gardner  and  Sylvester  Brad- 
ford, for  his  assistants ; Thos.  C.  Martele, 
Secretary;  Robert  McKerr,  Treasurer. 

On  the  next  Monday  following-,  the 
work  of  surveying  and  locating  the  route 
for  the  canal  was  commenced  and  the 
staking  out  of  the  ground  in  sections, 
the  Bradford  brothers,  Niel  Gardner, 
Thos.  C.  Martele  and  John  P.  Jones 
taking  active  parts  therein.  Plows,  picks 
and  shovels  soon  followed,  with  a vim 
that  showed  the  people  had  a heart  to 
work. 

The  canal  leading  from  the  creek  in 
Spanish  Fork  Canyon  is  four  miles  long, 
and  a ditch  extending  therefrom  to  the 
city  lots  in  the  east  extension  of  the 
Spanish  Fork  survey  of  building  lots. 

The  location  of  this  canal  and  the 
natural  facilities  of  the  route,  the  position 
of  the  locality,  etc.,  are  such  that  it  can 
be  made  to  afford  advantages  for  water- 
power which  are  rarely  to  be  found. 

The  company  is  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  Fork  East  Bench 
Irrigation  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

THEATRICAL. 

The  first  dramatic  performance  in 
Spanish  Fork  was  in  1857,  acted  on  a 
stage  erected  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Old 
Fort.  The  drama  was  entitled  “Priest- 
craft in  Danger,”  and  the  cast  of  char- 
acters were  as  follows: 

Lord  Almwell,  . Mr.  Wm.  McKee 

Dr.  Clamour,  , . Mr.  Thos.  C.  Martele 

Heber  C.  Kimball,  Mr  Stephen  R.  Wells 

George  D.  Watt,  . Mr.  Robert  McKerr 

Theopholus  Thundercloud,  Mr.  W.  Chambers 

Saunders  Snoddem,  , Mr  D,  Malcolm 

Janet.  ....  Mrs.  Malcolm 

The  drama  was  so  naturally  and  effect- 
ively rendered  that  Doctor  Clamour  will 
never  die  so  long  as  T.  C.  Martele  lives. 

FIRST  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  first  public  building  in  Spanish 
Fork  was  the  Social  Hall,  built  by  a 
company  designated  the  Spanish  Fork 
Building  Society,  in  1861.  On  the  3d 
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of  April,  that  year,  Silas  Hillman,  Geo. 
D.  Snell  and  Thomas  Robertson  were 
appointed  a committee  to  get  up  a con- 
stitution for  the  contemplated  society, 
which  was  adopted,  and  subsequently  re- 
vised by  George'  D.  Snell,  Thomas  Rob- 
ertson and  Thomas  C.  Martele. 

The  building  answered  a good  pur- 
pose, as  it  was  the  only  place  for  holding 
large  public  meetings  in  for  several 
years. 

The  first  school  house  that  had  a shin- 
gle roof  was  erected  in  the  year  1862, 
and  was  the  most  respectable  house  in 
the  town  for  some  time  afterwards.  The 
school  trustees  at  that  time  were  Cyrus 
Snell,  Levin  Simmons  and  Thomas  C. 
Martele,  who,  under  the  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances then  existing,  did  wonders. 
At  the  date  of  its  completion  Thomas 
C.  Martele,  Isaac  Brockbank  and  John 
T.  Davis  were  the  trustees.  The  first 
teacher  who  taught  school  therein  was 
Samuel  Ross. 

At  this  period  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  Spanish  Fork  began  to  be  ele- 
vated, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  who 
lived  in  subterranean  cells  (dug-outs) 
obtained  their  first  resurrection. 

MILLS. 

The  first  grist  mill  in  Spanish  Fork 
was  built  by  Bishop  Archibald  Gardner 
in  1858-9,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$13,000.  Grinding  was  first  done  in 
December,  1859. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  in  operation 
one  year  previous.  Said  upright  saw 
mill  being  so  distant  from  the  timber, 
it  made  lumber  but  slowly.  Seeing 
the  necessity  of  having  a better  supply, 
Thomas  C.  Martele  and  John  F.  Beck, 
on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1873,  at 
the  residence  of  the  former,  got  up  a 
subscription  list  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a steam  saw  mill.  The  list, 
headed  by  Thomas  C.  Martele,  John  F. 
Beck,  Rufus  P.  Snell  and  Thomas  D. 
Evans,  soon  increased,  and  a skeleton  of 
a constitution  was  drafted.  On  the  27th 
of  October,  a public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  meeting  house,  when  G.  D.  Snell 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  Thomas  C. 
Martele  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  try  to  organize  a co- 
operative lumber  company. 

The  constitution  was  read  and  adopted 


and  an  organization  effected  with  George 
D.  Snell,  president;  Willard  O.  Creer, 
vice-president;  Thomas  G.  Martele,  sec- 
retary; Rufus  P.  Snell,  treasurer;  John 
Angus,  Robert  McKee,  George  G.  Hales, 
directors. 

A steam  engine  of  twenty-horse  power 
was  ordered  from  the  East,  which  ar- 
rived at  Provo  on  or  about  the  30th  of 
November,  costing  $2,500,  and  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1873,  was  hauled  up  to 
Lake  Creek,  Spanish  Fork  Canyon. 
The  project  proved  very  beneficial  to 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  although  the 
stockholders  realized  no  interest  on  their 
money. 

FIRST  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE  INSTI- 
TUTION. 

The  first  Co-operative  Mercantile  In- 
stitution in  Utah  County,  and  the  first 
but  one  in  the  Territory,  originated  as 
follows : 

One  evening  in  December,  1866, 
Thomas  C.  Martele,  accompanied  by 
Charles  Monk,  called  at  the  residence  of 
George  W.  Wilkins,  who  was  acting 
bishop  of  Spanish  Fork,  and  there  intro- 
duced to  Bishop  Wilkins  and  his  coun- 
sellor, James  Robertson,  the  subject  of 
co-operation.  Both  Wilkins  and  Robert- 
son favored  the  idea  and  advised  Martele 
to  call  a meeting  of  the  people  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

A Meeting  was  called  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  School  House,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  of  January,  1867. 
Bishop  Wilkins  was  chosen  chairman  and 
John  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Thomas  C.  Martele  was  called  upon 
to  state  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  subject  met  with  a ready  reception. 
On  motion  the  chair  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  three,  viz:  Thomas  C.  Martele, 
Andrew  Ferguson,  and  William  Creer, 
to  draft  a constitution  for  the  contem- 
plated Co-operative  Mercantile  Institu- 
tion to  be  submitted  at  a meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  to  which 
time,  the  meeting  then  adjourned.  At  the 
time  appointed  meeting  was  held  in  the 
same  place. 

The  constitution  was  read  and  adopted, 
under  which  the  Spanish  Fork  Co-opera- 
tive Institution  was  then  organized. 
Andrew  Ferguson  was  elected  president, 
William  Creer  and  Thos.  C.  Martele  di- 
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rectors,  Charles  Monk,  secretary,  and 
David  H.  Davis,  treasurer. 

The  constitution  was  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  President  B.  Young, 
who  in  reply  said  that  the  system  entered 
upon  was  very  commendable,  suggested 
one  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and 
advised  the  company  to  go  ahead,  prom- 
ising that  God  would  add  His  blessing. 
Creer  and  Martele  having  been  appointed 
to  draft  a form  of  declaration  for  stock- 
holders to  subscribe  to,  presented  one 
which,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1867,  was 
accepted  and  adopted. 

Consequent  upon  other  engagements 
Director  Martele  resigned  his  office,  and 
subsequently  President  Ferguson  and 
Director  Creer  also.  The  vacancies  thus 
occurring  were  filled  by  electing  Samuel 
Patterson,  president,  and  John  Moore 
and  Daniel  Bowen  for  directors. 

James  Miller  was  appointed  purchasing 
agent,  and  Chas.  Monk  salesman.  Busi- 
ness was  started  and  carried  on  for  a 
while  on  the  premises  of  Wm.  F.  Pace, 
on  the  south  of  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  public  square,  whence  it  subse- 
quently was  removed  to  Brockbank’s 
premises  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street. 

The  experience  of  the  first  year  did 
not  prove  very  flattering. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  March,  1868, 
Samuel  Patterson  was  elected  President ; 
David  Bowen,  John  Moore,  John  Angus 
and  Robert  McKerr,  Directors;  Thos. 
C.  Martele,  Secretary,  and  D.  H.  Davis, 
Treasurer. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1868,  Thos.  C. 
Martele  was  appointed  salesman  and 
general  manager  of  the  business  at  home, 
and  John  Jones  purchasing  agent. 

This  year  proved  very  favorable,  so 
that  the  business  increased  exceedingly 
rapid.  The  institution  was  patronized 
by  citizens  of  Provo,  Salt  Creek,  Goshen, 
and  Sanpete ; some  from  each  place  be- 
came constant  and  regular  customers. 

The  place  soon  became  too  small  for 
the  business,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
months  preparations  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a substantial  rock  house.  The 
foundation  for  a cellar  was  dug,  rock  was 
quarried  and  delivered  on  the  premises, 
lumber  engaged,  and  everything  ready 
for  the  commencement  of  a fine  structure. 

A handsome  dividend  was  paid  the 
stockholders,  and  the  additional  branches 
of  business,  such  as  a tannery  and  a dairy, 


were  in  contemplation  and  about  to  be 
started  in  connection  with  the  mercantile 
business,  within  two  years  from  the  time 
of  its  commencement. 

About  this  time  a change  took  place; 
the  business  place  was  removed  to  the 
east  side  of  the  street,  where  it  still 
flourished  and  continues  to  flourish,  so 
that  the  present  store  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  co-operative  store  in  the 
country,  under  the  management  of  super- 
intendent John  Moore. 

SHOE  FACTORY. 

In  connection  with  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  of 
Spanish  Fork  is  the  shoe  factory,  a well 
managed  flourishing  department,  employ- 
ing eleven  hands.  In  this  factory  is 
turned  out  every  class  of  boots  and  shoes, 
from  best  men’s  hand-sewed  to  the  boys’ 
stoga  shoes.  The  ladies’  and  children’s 
shoes  made  here  are  equal  to  anything 
manufactured  in  the  Territory.  During 
the  six  months  ending  October  31st, 
r883,  $5,390  worth  of  work  was  turned 
out.  It  is  a wholesale  as  well  as  a retail 
establishment,  and  it  partly  supplies  with 
boots  and  shoes  the  stores  of  the  settle- 
ments as  far  south  as  Manti.  The  fac- 
tory is  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Hughes,  late  of  the  Z. 
C.  M.  I.  factory  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
many  years  a master  manufacturer  in 
London.  He  does  all  the  cutting. 
From  his  hands  the  work  passes  to  the 
fitters;  thence  to  the  makers.  In  all,  a 
more  uniform  and  compact  establish- 
ment cannot  be  found  outside  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  it  possesses  machinery  com- 
plete for  a large  wholesale ; orders  are 
promptly  filled  on  short  notice  at  prices 
satisfactory  for  all  classes  of  work.  The 
old  fashion  style  of  shoemaking  is  en- 
tirely done  away  with,  excepting  in  the 
sewed  work,  and  in  that  also  the  “fitting  ” 
is  done  after  the  new  style,  with  the  most 
capable  machines.  Of  Mr.  Hughes  it 
may  be  further  said  that  he  was  the  fore- 
man of  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  shoe  factory  of 
Salt  Lake  City  from  its  start,  under  the 
superintendency  of  that  enterprising 
manufacturer  William  H.  Rowe.  He 
commenced  his  management  of  the 
Spanish  Fork  factory  in  September,  1882. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

In  1855,  Bishop  Butler,  John  Mott  and 
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others  went  over  to  Springville  and  built 
a threshing  machine,  Butler  being  a black- 
smith. The  reason  of  their  going  to 
Springville  was  because  there  was  a lathe 
there  for  turning  iron  and  steel. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  the  Spanish  Fork 
Indian  farm,  which  figures  so  extensively 
in  the  Government  documents  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Buchanan,  relative 
to  the  “Utah  War,”  was  located,  and 
one  hundred  men  came  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  work  on  it.  They  broke  the  farm, 
constructed  the  irrigating  canal,  built  the 
dam  and  a large  farm  house  where  Indian 
agent  Dr.  Hurt  lived  and  kept  store. 
This  farm  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  about  two  miles  from  Spanish 
Fork  City.  After  the  troubles  with  Hurt, 
which  were  assigned  by  the  Government 
as  among  the  causes  for  the  sending  of  the 
Utah  expedition, Colonel  Humphrey  came 
as  Indian  agent.  He  gathered  the  Span- 
ish Fork  Indians  around  him  and  worked 
some  of  them.  The  Indians  were  satis- 
fied under  his  agency  ; but  after  the  close 
of  Humphrey’s  administration  the  reser- 
vation was  of  no  benefit  to  them.  It  was 
finally  abandoned  and  the  land  thrown 
into  the  market.  The  inhabitants  of 
Spanish  Fork  are  acquiring  titles  to  it  and 
bringing  it  under  cultivation. 

The  first  liberty  pole  in  Spanish  Fork 
was  raised  September,  1866,  at  a cost  of 
$137  50- 

In  i86r,  when  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  broke  out,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Utah  militia 
issued  the  following  order: 

“Headquarters  Nauvoo  Legion, 
G.  S.  L.  City,  June  25,  1861. 

“GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO  I. 

“ 1. — Thursday,  the  4th  of  July,  be- 
ing the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ican independence;  notwithstanding  the 
turmoil  and  strife  which  distress  the 
nation  established  on  that  foundation, 
the  citizens  of  Utah  esteem  it  a privilege 
to  celebrate  the  day  in  a manner  becom- 
ing American  patriots  and  true  lovers  of 
the  Constitution  of  their  country. 

“2. — The  Lieutenant-General  directs 
that  district  commanders  throughout  the 
Territory  will  conform,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  the  requisitions  of  the  various 
committees  of  arrangements  for  details. 

“3. — In  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  at  the 


request  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, the  following  details  will  be 
made,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Major  John  Sharpe,  marshal  of  the  day, 
viz : 

“ One  company  of  the  1st,  and  one 
of  the  3d  regiments  of  infantry. 

“ One  company  of  light  artillery,  and 
two  guns. 

“Two  brass  bands  and  one  martial 
band. 

“ By  order  of 

Lieut. -Gen.  D.  H.  Wells, 
James  Ferguson,  Adjt.-Gen.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Spanish  Fork  took 
up  the  matter  with  great  enthusiasm,  but 
they  found  there  nothing  worthy  to  salute 
the  dawn  of  the  Nation’s  birthday.  Big 
with  desire  that  Spanish  Fork  should  du 
its  full  duty  on  that  auspicious  day, 
Thomas  Robertson  and  Robert  McKell 
volunteered  to  make  a small  cannon. 
They  commenced  their  work  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  July.  The  citi- 
zens gathered  up  some  of  General  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston’s  wagon  tires  and 
brought  them  to  the  smiths,  who  took 
four  pieces,  eighteen  inches  long,  laid 
them  length  ways  and  welded  them  to- 
gether, after  which  they  welded  bands 
around  them,  making  one  solid  piece  of 
iron.  It  was  then  taken  from  the  smith’s 
shop  to  the  turning  lathe,  where  it  was 
turned  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  bored 
with  an  inch  and  a half  bore  fourteen 
inches  deep.  The  turning  was  done 
by  Allen  Adamson.  The  brethren 
kept  steadily  at  work  and  completed  the 
cannon  at  daybreak  of  the  “glorious 
Fourth,”  in  time  to  awake  the  citizens  to 
their  duty  of  celebration  of  American 
Independence ; and  that  novel  piece  of 
cannon  has  rendered  efficient  service  at 
every  returning  Fourth  until  the  present 
time. 

This  military  manifesto  ordered  by 
General  Wells  was  intended  to  signify 
that  Utah  was  going  to  stand  by  the 
Union;  and  there  was  something  re- 
markably suggestive  in  the  citizens  of 
Spanish  Fork  making  their  cannon  out  of 
Johnston’s'wagon  tires  to  salute  the  na- 
tional flag  just  when  that  famous  general 
was  firing  his  cannon  upon  that  flag. 

The  present  population  of  Spanish 
Fork  amount  to  2,600  souls;  2,460  are 
members  of  the  Church ; one- fourth  of 
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the  population  is  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

When  the  charter  of  Spanish  Fork 
was  amended,  the  boundary  was  changed 
as  follows:  “ Beginning  at  the  centre  of 
section  29,  township  8,  south  of  range  3 
east,  Salt  Lake  meridian,  thence  west 
three  miles,  thence  north  three  miles, 
thence  east  three  miles,  thence  south 
three  miles.” 

Up  to  this  date  the  mayor  was  simply 
an  executive  officer.  Revised  : 

“And  the  mayor,  when  present,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  city  council, 
and  shall  have  the  casting  vote,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  mayor,  any  alderman 
present  maybe  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  meeting.” 

Taxes  were  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on 
the  dollar  for  general  expenses  of  the 
city,  and  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on  the 
dollar  to  open,  improve  and  keep  in  re- 
pair the  streets  of  the  city. 

“ The  city  council  shall  have  power  to 
create  additional  wards  and  increase  the 
number  of  councilors  to  nine.” 

The  following  table  of  city  officers  of 
Spanish  Fork  and  the  many  changes 
and  successions  from  the  earliest  record 
to  the  present  has,  since  the  compilation 
of  the  foregoing,  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Cornaby,  city  recorder.  It  is  a 
valuable  synopsis  of  the  city’s  history 
which,  doubtless,  will  often  be  consulted 
as  a matter  of  record  : 

May  4th,  1857,  officers  elected: 
mayor,  Matthew  Caldwell  ; aldermen, 
William  T.  Dennis,  Samuel  J.  Raymond, 
Dennis  Dorrity,  Orville  M.  Allen  ; coun- 
cilors, John  S.  Fullmer,  H.  B.  M,  Jolley, 
John  H.  Redd,  Cyrus  Snell;  John  P. 
Chiaester,  Levan  Simmons,  William 
Stoker,  William  F.  Butler,  Lewis  Bar- 
ney. 

May  16th,  1857,  at  a special  meeting 
of  the  council,  the  following  persons 
were  appointed,  viz. : city  recorder, 

Silas  Hillman;  marshal,  James  W.  Wil- 
kins; treasurer,  Isaac  Brockbank,  sen.; 
auditor,  William  Robertson  ; supervisor 
of  streets,  Samuel  Thompson ; captain 
of  police,  James  Woodward;  assessor 
and  collector,  David  H.  Davis. 

May  18th,  1857,  Wm.  McKee  ap- 
pointed pound-keeper. 

May  10th,  1858,  H.  B.  M.  Jolley  ap- 
pointed alderman  to  fill  vacancy  of  Wm. 
T.  Dennis,  removed.  Wm.  Sommerville 


appointed  councilor  to  fill  vacancy  of 
H.  B.  M.  Jolley,  appointed  alderman. 

September  21st,  1858,  John  W.  Berry 
appointed  councilor  to  fill  vacancy  of 
John  H.  Redd,  deceased;  James  Wood- 
ward appoined  councilor,  vice  John  P. 
Chidester,  removed;  Wm.  McKee  ap- 
pointed captain  of  police,  vice  James 
Woodward,  resigned. 

September  29th,  1858,  Dennis  Dorrity 
appointed  mayor,  vice  Matthew  Caldwell, 
resigned;  John  W.  Barney  appointed 
alderman,  vice  Dennis  Dorrity,  appointed 
mayor ; Albert  K.  Thurber  appointed 
councilor,  vice  J.  W.  Barney,  appointed 
alderman. 

October  16th,  1858,  Wm.  McKee  ap- 
pointed captain  of  police. 

November  22d,  1858,  Geo.  W.  Wil- 
kins appointed  treasurer;  Sam’l  J.  Ray- 
mond appointed  recorder;  Stillman  Pond 
appointed  alderman,  vice  S.  J.  Ray- 
mond, resigned. 

December  20th,  1858,  Wm.  W.  Riley 
appointed  assessor  and  collector,  vice 
David  H.  Davis,  resigned. 

May  2nd,  1859,  regular  election  : 
mayor,  Dennis  Dorrity;  aldermen,  J.  W. 
Wilkins,  John  W.  Berry,  Stillman  Pond, 
and  Orville  M.  Allen;  councilors,  Wm. 
Draper,  Wilson  D.  Pace,  Joseph  B. 
Hawks,  Wm.  Sommerville,  Wm.  Stoker, 
Wm.  F.  Butler,  Zebedee  Coltrin,  Wm. 
Banks,  sen.,  Thos.  Robertson. 

May  nth,  1859,  Wm.  S.  Berry  was  ap- 
pointed marshal,  vice  Jas.  W.  Wilkins, 
resigned.  Sam’l.  J.  Raymond  re-ap- 
pointed city  recorder. 

July  29th,  1859  Joshua  Hawks  ap- 
pointed captain  of  police,  vice  Wm. 
McKee,  resigned. 

December  3d,  1859,  James  Miller  ap- 
pointed assessor  and  collector,  vice  W. 
W.  Riley,  resigned. 

September  27th,  i860,  Wm.  Banks, 
jun,,  appointed  alderman,  vice  S.  Pond, 
removed.  Isaac  Brockbank,  sen.,  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  streets,  vice  S. 
Pond,  removed. 

March  27th,  1861,  William  Draper  ap- 
pointed mayor,  vice  Dennis  Dorrity,  re- 
moved to  Provo  Valley. 

April  2d,  1861,  John  T.  Davis  ap- 
pointed councilor,  vice  Wm.  Draper, 
appointed  mayor. 

May  4th,  1861,  Wm.  Sommerville  ap- 
pointed general  watermaster,  vice  Dennis 
Dorrity,  removed  to  Provo  Valley. 
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May  6th,  1861,  regular  election:  mayor, 
George  D:  Snell ; aldermen,  Orville  M. 
Allen,  John  Murray,  sen.,  Adolphus  Bab- 
cock, Thomas  Robertson ; councilors, 
Samuel  Thompson,  Levan  Simmons,  Jas. 
L.  Thompson,  'Josluia  Hawks,  Cyrus 
Snell,  William  Banks,  sen.,  John  T. 
Davis,  Edward  Creer,  Zebedee  Coltrin. 

May  15th,  1861,  Samuel  J.  Raymond 
re-appointed  city  recorder  ; William  Pace 
appointed  treasurer;  James  Miller,  asses- 
sor and  collector ; James  W.  Wilkins, 
marshal;  Isaac  Brockbank,  sen.,  super- 
visor of  streets;  David  H.  Davis,  auditor; 
William  Draper,  city  attorney  ; Harvey 
A.  Pace,  marshal;  William  McKee,  cap- 
tain of  police. 

November  30th,  1861,  Edward  Creer 
appointed  alderman,  vice  O.  M.  Allen, 
removed  south  ; William  Holt  appointed 
councilor,  vice  James  L.  Thompson,  re- 
moved south ; George  Babcock  ap- 
pointed councilor,  vice  E.  Creer,  ap- 
pointed alderman;  Ephraim  Dimick 
appointed  marshal,  vice  H.  A.  Pace, 
gone  south;  James  Gay  appointed  treas- 
urer, vice  William  Pace,  removed  south. 

March  29th,  1862,  James  Miller  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  vice  James  Gay,  re- 
signed. 

April  26th,  1862,  Samuel  Patterson 
appointed  marshal,  vice  Ephraim  Dim- 
ick, resigned. 

February  9th,  1863,  elected  at  regular 
election : mayor,  Levan  Simmons ; al- 
dermen, Cyrus  Snell,  James  W.  Thomas; 
councilors,  Charles  A.  Davis,  Thomas 
Day,  Erwin  R.  Wilson;  Samuel  J.  Ray- 
mond re-appointed  city  recorder;  David 
H.  Davis,  auditor,  Samuel  Patterson, 
marshal ; Isaac  Brockbank,  treasurer. 

March  13th,  1863,  Wm.  McKee  ap- 
pointed captain  of  police. 

February  13th,  1865,  elected  at  regu- 
lar election  : mayor,  Albert  K.  Thurber; 
aldermen,  James  W.  Thomas,  Geo.  Wil- 
kins; councilors,  Samuel  Thompson, 
William  Holt,  Cyrus  Snell. 

April  19th,  1865,  Albert  K.  Thurber 
tendered  his  resignation  as  mayor,  to 
visit  Europe;  George  D.  Snell  was  ap- 
pointed mayor,  vice  A.  K.  Thurber,  re- 
signed. 

June  1 6th,  1865,  Wm.  P.  Pace  ap- 
pointed marshal,  vice  George  D.  Snell, 
appointed  mayor. 

January  22d,  1866,  William  Creer  ap- 


pointed alderman,  vice  G.  W.  Wilkins, 
resigned. 

March  24th,  1866,  Thomas  D.  Evans 
appointed  city  attorney. 

February  nth,  1867,  elected  at  regu- 
lar election:  mayor,  Albert  K.  Thurber; 
aldermen,  J.  W.  Thomas,  William  Creer; 
councilors,  Cyrus  Snell,  David  Bowen, 
Richard  Murray. 

March  23d,  1867,  Samuel  J.  Raymond 
re-appointed  city  recorder;  William 
Robertson  appointed  city  treasurer; 
William  W.  Rockhill,  auditor;  Rufus  P. 
Snell,  marshal. 

January  4th,  1868,  John  Robertson 
appointed  marshal. 

February  8th,  1869,  elected  at  regular 
election : mayor,  Albert  K.  Thurber ; 

aldermen,  J.  W.  Thomas,  Wm.  Creer; 
councilors,  Cyrus  Snell,  David  Bowen, 
Richard  Murray. 

November  12th,  1869,  George  W. 

Wilkins  appointed  councilor,  vice  Rich- 
ard Murray,  resigned ; Charles  Monk 
appointed  auditor,  vice  W.  W.  Rock- 
hill,  removed;  John  Moore  appointed 
assessor  and  collecter. 

February  13th,  1871,  elected  at  regular 
election : mayor,  Albert  K.  Thurber ; 

aldermen,  William  Creer,  John  Moore  ; 
councilors,  George  W.  Wilkins,  Charles 
Monk,  William  Jex. 

March  3d,  1871,  John  Robertsop  re- 
appointed marshal ; W.  Robertson  re- 
appointed treasurer;  Rufus  P.  Snell  ap- 
pointed auditor  ; John  Banks,  chief  of 
police. 

March  25th,  1871,  J.  W.  Thomas  ap- 
pointed councilor,  vice  Geo.  W.  Wilkins, 
resigned,  to  visit  Europe. 

September  28th,  1872,  Samuel  Patter- 
son appointed  assessor  and  collector, 
vice  John  Moore,  resigned. 

January,  1873,  George  G.  Hales  ap- 
pointed chief  of  police. 

February  10th,  1873,  elected  at  regular 
election  : mayor,  George  D.  Snell ; al- 
dermen, Wm.  Creer,  Thos.  C.  Martele ; 
councilors,  Allen  Adamson,  Rufus  P. 
Snell,  Thos.  D.  Evans. 

February  22d,  1873,  J°hn  Robertson 
re-appointed  marshal ; Samuel  Cornaby 
appointed  auditor  ; Samuel  J.  Raymond 
re-appointed  recorder. 

September  13th,  1873,  Samuel  Patter- 
son re-appointed  assessor  and  collector. 

September  2 2d,  Alfred  R.  M.  Beck 
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appointed  assessor  and  collector,  vice 
Samuel  Patterson,  resigned. 

August  ist,  1874,  Wm.  R.  Jones  ap- 
pointed assessor  and  collector. 

February  8th,  1875,  elected  at  regu- 
lar election:  mayor,  George  D.  Snell; 
aldermen,  John  Moore,  Charles  Monk  ; 
councilors,  Thomas  C.  Martele,  Rufus 
P.  Snell,  Charles  H.  Hales. 

February  20th,  1875,  John  Robertson 
offered  his  resignation  as  marshal,  which 
was  accepted,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  the  ex-marshal  for  his  faithful 
labors  as  marshal  during  the  past  six 
years.  At  the  same  time  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  ex-alderman  Wm.  Creer  for 
his  courtesy  as  first  alderman  during  the 
past  eight  years. 

February  25th,  1875,  George  H. 

Brimhall  appointed  marshal. 

March  24th,  1875,  William  Creer  ap- 
pointed city  attorney. 

May  t st,  Frederick  Lewis  appointed 
marshal,  vice  George  H.  Brimhall,  re- 
moved. 

May  6th,  1875,  Samuel  Patterson  ap- 
pointed assessor  and  collector;  Samuel 
Cornaby  re-appointed  auditor;  John 
Murray,  sen.,  appointed  counselor,  vice 
Thomas  C.  Martele,  resigned  to  visit  his 
native  land,  Wales. 

May  29th,  1875,  Samuel  J.  Raymond 
re-appointed  recorder. 

June  5th,  1875,  John  Robertson  ap- 
pointed assessor  and  collector,  vice  Sam- 
uel Patterson,  declined  to  accept  the 
appointment. 

June  29th,  1875,  William  Robertson 
re-appointed  treasurer. 

September  4th,  1875,  John  Moore 
called  to  act  as  recorder  pro  tern .,  owing 
to  sickness  of  recorder  S.  J.  Raymond. 

December  18th,  1875,  William  Creer 
was  appointed  auditor,  vice  Samuel  Cor- 
naby resigned. 

February  5th,  1876,  Geo.  H.  Brimhall 
appointed  auditor  of  public  accounts. 

March  4th,  1876,  Geo.  H.  Brimhall 
re-appointed  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
vice  Wm.  Creer  resigned  ; Wm.  Robert- 
son re-appointed  treasurer;  John  Moore 
appointed  city  recorder;  Andrew  Fer- 
guson appointed  city  attorney,  vice  Wm. 
Creer,  resigned,  to  go  to  Arizona;  John 
Robertson  re-appointed  assessor  and  col- 
lector. 

February  12th,  1877,  elected  at  reg- 
ular election:  mayor,  George  D.  Snell; 
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alderman,  John  Moore;  councilors, 
George  G.  Hales,  Rufus  P.  Snell,  Geo. 
H.  Brimhall. 

March  3d,  1877,  Samuel  Cornaby  was 
appointed  city  recorder;  Wm.  Robert- 
appointed  treasurer;  John  Robertson  ap- 
pointed assessor  and  collector;  Geo.  H. 
Brimhall  appointed  auditor. 

March  3d,  1877,  Aaron  Gay  appointed 
chief  of  police , Chas.  Monk,  city  at- 
torney; James  W.  Thomas,  marshal. 

December  15th,  1877,  Wm.  Creer  ap- 
pointed city  attorney,  vice  Chas.  Monk, 
resigned. 

March  2d,  1878,  the  following  officers 
were  re-appointed  until  an  election  may 
be  had  under  the  Territorial  statutes : 
Samuel  Cornaby,  city  recorder;  Wm. 
Robertson,  treasurer;  James  W.  Thomas, 
marshal ; John  Robertson,  assessor  and 
collector.  On  motion,  the  following 
officers  were  appointed — Geo.  H.  Brim- 
hall, auditor;  Wm.  Creer,  attorney. 

February  10th,  1859,  elected  at  regular 
election — mayor,  Geo.  D.  Snell ; aider- 
men,  John  Moore,  Thos.  C.  Martele; 
councilors,  Rufus  P.  Snell,  Geo.  G. 
Hales,  ^illiam  Jex;  recorder,  Samuel 
Cornaby;  treasurer,  Wm.  Robertson; 
marshal,  James  W.  Thomas;  assessor 
and  collector,  John  Robertson. 

March  ist,  1879,  Wm.  Creer  appointed 
attorney;  Hubbard  Tuttle,  chief  of 
police.  «. 

April  2nd,  1879:  In  consequence  of 
Treasurer  William  Robertson  being  called 
from  home,  the  committee  on  finance 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  treasury 
until  his  return. 

March  22nd,  1880,  appointed  by  coun- 
cil: Auditor,  Geo.  H,  Brimhall;  attor- 
ney, William  Creer. 

July  2nd,  1880:  J.  W.  Thomas  ap- 
pointed chief  of  police. 

October,  5th,  1880,  assessor  and  col- 
lector John  Robertson  resigned,  to  visit 
Europe. 

November  4th,  1880,  at  a special 
election  John  P.  Jones  was  elected 
assessor  and  collector  to  fill  unexpired 
term  of  John  Robertson. 

February  14th,  1881,  elected  at  regutar 
election — mayor,  Geo.  D.  Snejl ; aider- 
men,  John  Moore,  Chas.  Monk;  coun- 
cilors, Rufus  P.  Snell,  George  G.  Hales, 
Wm.  Jex;  recorder,  Samuel  Cornaby; 
treasurer,  Wm.  Robertson;  marshal, 
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James  W.  Thomas;  assessor  and  col- 
lector, John  P.  Jones. 

February  14th  1881,  officers  ap- 
pointed: auditor,  Geo.  H.  Brimhall ; 

attorney,  Wm.  Creer. 

March  nth,  1882,  officers  appointed: 
city  attorney,  William  Creer  ; chief  of 
police,  J.  W.  Thomas;  auditor,  George 
H.  Brimhall. 

February  23d,  1883,  elected  at  regular 
election:  mayor,  William  Creer;  aider- 
men,  Andrew  Ferguson,  John  Moore; 
councilors,  Benjamin  Argyle,  John  W. 
Robertson,  George  G.  Hales,  Soren  Pe- 
terson, Thomas  C.  Martele ; recorder, 
Samuel  Cornaby ; treasurer,  William 
Robertson;  marshal,  Willard  O.  Creer; 
assessor  and  collector,  John  P.  Jones. 

March  3d,  1883,  officers  appointed : 
chief  of  police,  J.  W.  Thomas;  city  at- 
torney, Joseph  A.  Reese;  auditor,  Geo. 
H.  Brimhall. 

March  1st,  1884,  officers  appointed  : 
chief  of  police,  Willard  O.  Creer;  audi- 
tor, Irwin  A.  Wilson;  city  attorney, 
Joseph  A.  Reese. 

JOHN  MOORE. 

The  very  efficient  superintendent  of 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  of  Spanish  Fork,  who  is  also 
an  alderman  of  the  city,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Borrowwash,  Derbyshire,  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1838.  His  parents  were  Thomas 
Moore  and  Ann  West.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  before  he  was  six  years  of  age. 
He  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather 
West  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  he  emigrated  to  America  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle,  David  West, 
who  now  resides  in  Pleasant  Grove, 
Utah  County. 

David  West,  the  uncle,  embraced  Mor- 
monism  in  Derbyshire,  about  the  year 
1848.  After  his  emigration  he  resided  in 
St.  Joe  two  years.  It  was  in  that  live  busi- 
ness western  city  that  young  Moore  be- 
came acquainted  with  mercantile  affairs, 
he  being  employed  as  a salesman.  The 
uncle  and  nephew  emigrated  to  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1853,  arriving  in  September. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  John  Moore,  who 
was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  to 
Spanish  Fork  In  i860,  October  1st,  he 
married  Caroline  Hicks,  daughter  of 
George  B.  and  Martha  Ann  Hicks,  of 
Spanish  Fork,  by  whom  he  has  eight 
children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Moore  commenced  his 


career  as  a public  man.  On  the  30th  of 
November  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
assessor  and  collector  of  Spanish  Fork 
City,  and  he  was  re-appointed  Novem- 
ber 12,  1869.  He  was  first  elected  aider- 
man  February  13th,  1871,  in  which 
office  he  has  served  till  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term.  His 
first  important  service  as  an  alderman 
was  on  the  “ Townsite  Committee,”  and 
his  committee  service  generally  has  been 
on  finance  and  the  judiciary.  He  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  Spanish 
Fork  precinct,  August,  1878,  and  again 
in  1880,  and  was  held  over  till  1883, 
there  being  no  election  in  1882. 

Mm  Moore  has  also  served  in  the  mili- 
tary department.  He  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Durkee,  April  3d,  1867, 
Captain  of  Company  C,  Infantry,  2d 
Battalion,  2d  Regiment,  2d  Brigade,  2d 
Division  of  Utah  Military  District.  He 
was  afterwards  elected  major  of  the  same 
battalion. 

In  his  mercantile  career,  as  seen  in 
the  notes  of  general  history,  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Spanish  Fork 
Co-operative  Mercantile  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  board  of  directors.  After  the  or- 
ganization of  Z.  C.  M.  I.  proper,  he  was 
employed  as  a salesman  in  the  year  1871, 
two  years  after  its  organization.  He 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  was  the  treasurer  about  seven  years. 
He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
institution  in  October,  1883. 

In  the  city  government  John  Moore 
ranks  as  first  alderman.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  a wise  man  in  the  council  and 
deference  is  always  shown  to  his  views 
on  municipal  business,  especially  when 
they  are  strongly  expressed. 

In  mercantile  affairs  he  is  reliable, 
cautious  and  saving.  Z.  C.  M.  I.  has 
flourished  under  his  superintendency  and 
he  is  perfectly  trusted  in  the  manage- 
ment by  all  concerned  in  the  institution. 
In  fine,  John  Moore  is  esteemed  by  his 
fellow  citizens  as  a man  of  character  and 
much  integrity. 

THOMAS  C.  MARTELE. 

The  public  record  of  this  representa- 
tive man  has  appeared  prominently  in 
the  foregoing  notes  of  general  history  of 
Spanish  Fork;  but  we.  must  further  give 
a summary  view  of  his  life  and  usefulness. 
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Thomas  C.  Martele  was  born  April  4, 
1825,  in  Newcastle,  Emlyn,  South  Wales. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Martele,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr. 
Levi  Martele.  These  were  quite  distin- 
quished  men  in  that  country.  His 
mother  was  Lucy  Charles,  daughter  of 
William  Charles,  of  Derry,  who  was 
brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  Charles,  B.  A.,  of 
Bala,  North  Wales,  a man  who  had  an 
eminent  name  in  his  day. 

Young  Martele  received  quite  a su- 
perior education,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  When  he  was  thirteen  years 
old  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  drapery 
business,  at  which  he  served  four  years. 
After  this  he  undertook  the  management 
of  a large  drapery  establishment  at 
Llanelly.  Thence  he  went  to  London. 
In  1848,  he  returned  to  Wales.  After 
his  return  he  heard  the  gospel  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  at  St.  Clairs.  He  was 
baptized  at  Llanelly,  by  Elder  Walter 
Roach. 

In  his  native  land  in  those  days  Thomas 
C.  Martele  became  prominent  and  use- 
ful in  the  ministry.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed as  a “traveling  elder”  on  a 
mission  to  Breacon;  afterwards  he  was 
sent  on  a mission  to  Carmarthenshire. 
He  was  next  made  counselor  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Llanelly  Conference;  and 
finally  he  was  made  president  of  the  Car- 
marthen Conference.  While  presiding 
there  he  was  appointed  to  translate  some 
of  the  Apostle  Orson  Pratt’s  works  into 
the  Welsh  language. 

Martele  left  Newport  for  Utah  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1854,  and  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
bound  for  New  Orleans.  Thence  he 
came  direct  to  Utah,  arriving  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  September,  1854.  He 
settled  at  first  in  the  capital,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Spanish  Fork  in  the  summer 
of  1856,  to  settle  permanently. 

After  settling  at  Spanish  Fork,  Mar- 
tele married  Eliza  Jenkins  from  Wales, 
by  whom  he  has  had  six  daughters  and 
four  sons. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  date  that 
Martele  was  over  thirty  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  was  married.  The  yquthful  por- 
tion of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
ministry,  in  which  much  self  sacrifice, 
travel  and  labor  were  required  of  the 


traveling  and  presiding  elder,  to  whose 
lot  while  in  the  ministerial  field  very 
rarely  was  apportioned  the  blessings  of 
wife,  children  and  home. 

In  Spanish  Fork,  Martele  engaged  at 
farming  ; but  it  is  as  a public  man  he  has 
made  his  mark  in  the  history  of  this  set- 
tlement. As  shown  in  the  notes,  he 
acted  on  the  committee  of  the  West 
Field.  In  1862  he  was  elected  school 
trustee,  which  position  he  occupied  for 
five  years.  February  10th,  1873,  he  was 
elected  alderman.  In  the  municipal 
government  he  acted  on  the  committee 
on  townsite;  committee  on  finance; 
committee  on  judiciary;  committee  on 
public  works  and  improvements. 

As  already  shown,  he  was  the  first 
agitator  of  the  policy  of  co-operating 
in  the  mercantile  business,  and  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
draft  a constitution  for  the  institution. 
He  has  been  from  his  earliest  connection 
with  Spanish  Fork  a constant  and  active 
servant  in  nearly  all  the  public  affairs 
and  business  enterprises  of  the  settlement. 
At  the  April  conference  of  1875,  he  was 
called  on  a mission  to  Great  Britain. 
After  his  return  he  was  again  elected  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  which  posi- 
tion he  holds  at  the  present  time. 

COUNCILOR  GEORGE  G.  HALES. 

George  G.  Hales  was  born  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1844,  in  Hancock  County, 
Illinois.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Charles' 
Henry  Hales  and  Julia  Ann  Lockwood. 
The  father  was  born  in  Raynom,  Kent, 
England,  June  17th,  1817.  He  is  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  M.  I.  Horne,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished women  of  Utah,  and  coun- 
selor to  Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow.  The 
family  at  first  emigrated  to  Toronto, 
Upper  Canada.  There  Charles  H.  Hales 
was  baptised  by  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt. 
He  emigrated  with  his  sister  to  Ohio  at 
the  time  Elder  John  Taylor  emigrated 
from  Canada.  He  first  went  to  Kirtland, 
thence  to  Far  West.  He  was  with  David 
Patten  in  the  famous  battle  of  Crooked 
River.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saints  from  Missouri,  he  went  from 
Far  West  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
worked  for  the  Government  during  the 
winter  of  1838-9,  after  which  he  went  to 
Quincy,  where  he  married,  October,  ’39, 
Julia  Ann  Lockwood,  of  the  State  of 
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New  York.  In  the  spring  of  ’40  they 
moved  to  Nauvoo,  where  three  children 
were  born  to  them,  namely:  Eliza  Ann, 
Julia  R.  Dena,  and  George  G , the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus,  Father 
Hales  and  his  family  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi river  on  the  ice  in  February,  1846, 
bound  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
date  shows  that  he  was  in  one  of  the  fore- 
most companies  that  left  Nauvoo  in  this 
immortal  exodus.  He  was  one  of  the 
company  that  formed  Garden  Grove, 
which  was  the  first  settlement  made  by 
the  Saints  on  the  journey  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  family  remained  at  Garden 
Grove  till  1852,  when  they  continued 
their  journey,  and  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  28th  of  September,  1852. 
There  they  stayed  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring  of  ’53  removed  to  South 
Cottonwood. 

In  1858,  when  the  people  left  the 
northern  settlements,  in  what  is  spoken 
of  as  the  “general  move”  south,  the 
Hales  family  moved  also,  and  settled 
in  Spanish  Fork.  The  family  consisted 
of  the  father,  mother,  and  numerous  sons 
and  daughters. 

George  G.  Hales,  who  is  to-day  one  of 
the  city  council  of  Spanish  Fork,  and 
second  counselor  of  Bishop  George  D. 
Snell,  was  married  October  15th,  1864, 
to  Tryphena  Bradford,  who  has  borne  him 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Within  a 
year  after  thus  settling  in  life  as  a mar- 
ried man,  he  was,  in  August,  1865, 
elected  constable  of  Spanish  Fork  pre- 
cinct, which  position  he  held,  with  the 
exception  of  one  term,  till  August,  1883, 
when  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Spanish  Fork  precinct.  In  January, 
1873,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  police. 
February  12,  1877,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  council  of  Spanish  Fork  City. 

Of  his  business  callings  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  settlement,  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  was  elected  a director  in  the  Span- 
ish Fork  Lumber  and  Wagon  Company, 
and  had  charge  of  the  business  till  the 
spring  of  1874,  when  George  D.  Snell 
took  charge  of  it.  He  was  connected 
with  this  business  as  a director  and  as 
president  for  several  years. 

Of  his  connection  with  the  Church, 
we  note:  He  was  baptised  by  Andrew 
Cahoon,  March  15th,  1854;  was  ordained 
a priest  by  Bishop  Butler,  March  16, 


1859;  an  elder  by  Elijah  F.  Sheets,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1864,  in  Salt  Lake  City;  a 
seventy,  in  1869,  by  Andrew  Ferguson, 
at  Spanish  Fork;  a high  priest,  by  Eras- 
tus  Snow,  A.  O.  Smoot  and  David  John, 
at  which  time  he  was  set  apart  as  a second 
counselor  to  Bishop  Snell,  June  7,  1877. 

Of  Father  Hales,  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  Spanish  Fork  City 
and  the  development  of  its  commerce,  it 
may  be  noted  that  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  city  council  a number  of  terms, 
and  one  of  the  directors  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Spanish  Fork  Co-operative  In- 
stitution. 

ALDERMAN  FERGUSON. 

Andrew  Ferguson  was  born  in  Ruther- 
glen,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1818.  He  came  of  Presbyterian  family. 
By  occupation  he  was  a miner. 

In  1844,  September  22nd,  just  after 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
and  his  brother  Hvrum,  Andrew  Fergu- 
son came  into  the  Church  with  his  wife. 
Two  years  previous  he  had  married 
Catherine  Douglas,  who  joined  the 
Church  three  weeks  before  him.  By  her 
he  had  five  children.  She  died  in  Scot- 
land on  the  5th  of  January,  1849. 

Elder  Ferguson  raised  up  a branch  in 
his  native  place  numbering  about 
seventy-five  members.  He  presided  over 
this  branch  about  five  years. 

In  July,  1850,  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth  Watson.  In  1851  he  was 
sent  out  to  preach  as  a traveling  elder. 
He  went  to  the  south  and  west  of  Scot- 
land, afterwards  to  Aberdeen,  thence  to 
Fifeshire.  In  1853  he  presided  over  the 
Dundee  Conference,  and  in  1854  over 
the  Preston  Conference.  He  left  Liver- 
pool for  America  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  on  board  the  ship  Siddons, 
which  was  the  first  ship,  with  Mormon 
emigrants,  that  tried  the  Philadelphia 
route. 

He  came  to  Mormon  Grove,  at  Achi- 
son,  which  was  an  outfitting  place; 
thence  crossed  the  plains  and  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  September  22nd,  1855. 
He  stopped  one  year  at  Cottonwood  and 
moved  to  Spanish  Fork  December,  1856. 

In  August,  1865,  Ferguson  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  which  position 
he  served  the  city  eleven  years.  He  has 
also  served  as  city  attorney.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1883,  he  was  elected  an  alderman. 
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In  the  establishment  of  the  first  co- 
operative institution,  he  was  elected  its 
president,  and  after  the  Z.  C.  M.  I. 
proper  was  established  he  was  for  two 
years  president  of  its  board  of  directors. 

At  the  April  Conference  of  1879,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  on  a mission.  His 
field  of  labor  was  in  his  native  land. 
He  returned  to  Utah  November  13,  1880. 
After  his  return  he  was  elected  an  aider- 
man.  In  fine,  Andrew  Ferguson  has, 
from  his  first  connection  with  Spanish 
Fork,  been  a representative  man  of  that 
city ; his  name  repeatedly  appears  in  the 
foregoing  notes  of  general  history. 

EX-POSTMASTER  JONES. 

William  Rodger  Jones,  ex-postmaster 
and  merchant  of  Spanish  Fork,  was  born 
at  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
land, November  15th,  1826.  He  is  of 
Welsh  descent.  His  father,  Daniel 
Jones,  was  born  February  5th,  1797,  in 
the  town  of  Carmarthen,  and  died  Oc- 
tober 3d,  1831,  when  his  son  was  only 
five  years  of  age.  His  mother,  Eleanor 
Jones,  was  born  May  24th,  1799,  at 
Swansea,  where  she  married  her  husband; 
she  died  May  13th,  1839,  leaving  her 
son  William  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  with  his  elder  sister,  aged 
fifteen. 

The  father  was  a printer  by  trade,  and 
he  went  from  his  native  place  to  Chel- 
tenham to  work  at  his  calling,  which 
gave  his  son  William  Cheltenham  as  his 
birth-place  instead  of  Wales.  The  father 
returned  to  his  native  place  and  died. 

After  the  death  of  both  his  parents 
William  went  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  to  live 
with  his  father’s  sister.  Here  he  went 
into  the  iron  mines,  where  he  worked  for 
five  years,  and  afterwards  nine  years  at 
the  Plymouth  iron  works  as  a puddler. 
At  Merthyr  Tydvil  he  joined  the  Mor- 
mons, October,  1851,  being  baptized  bv 
Elder  George  D.  Adams,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  William  S.  Phillips. 

Having  a natural  love  for  music,  with 
which  the  Welsh  race  is  so  rarely  gifted, 
and  being  fairly  proficient  in  the  ‘‘di- 
vine art,”  Jones  raised  a choir  for  the 
Ynesgoy  branch  of  that  place,  which  he 
conducted  until  the  time  of  his  emigra- 
tion, January  28th,  1854.  He  was  nine 
months  on  his  journey  to  the  city  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  he  reached 
September  30th.  He  remained  in  the 
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capital  until  1856,  working  most  of  the 
time  on  the  Temple  Block.  In  March, 
1856,  he  came  to  Spanish  Fork,  and 
worked  on  the  Indian  farm  for  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  famine  of  that  year; 
afterwards  he  went  to  farming  for  him- 
self. 

In  i860  he  removed  to  Sanpete,  where 
he  stayed  seven  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Spanish  Fork.  He  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  the  city  October 
15,  1 8 73,  which  position  he  held  for 
eight  years  and  six  months;  and  lost  the 
place,  it  is  said,  because  he  was  a Mor- 
mon. He  possessed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  who  petitioned  the 
Postoffice  Department  in  his  behalf.  He 
still  carries  the  mail,  and  is  the  express 
agent  for  Spanish  Fork  City.  He  also 
keeps  a music  and  variety  store,  and 
deals  in  musical  merchandise,  toys, 
books,  maps,  pictures,  jewelry,  crock- 
ery, etc. 

The  notes  supplied  of  the  musical 
history  of  Spanish  Fork  City  may  very 
properly  accompany  this  sketch. 

The  Spanish  Fork  Choir  was  organized 
July  4th,  1856,  with  William  R.  Jones  as 
leader  and  William  Creer,  Allen  Adam- 
son and  Sarah  Bromhead  as  members. 
During  that  and  the  following  years  Mary 
Lewis,  Emma  David,  Lucretia  Gay, 
Margaret  Leah,  Sarah  A.  Fullmer,  Wm. 
Banks,  Charles  W.  Leah,  Samuel  Cor- 
naby,  Alfred  Reese,  Joseph  Howells, 
Mary  Banks,  and  some  others  joined  the 
choir. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  William 
R.  Jones  the  choir  attained  considerable 
proficiency  in  rendering  both  sacred  and 
secular  music,  having  some  of  the  best 
soprano  voices  then  in  the  Territory,  and 
affording  amusement  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  Spanish  Fork  and 
the  neighboring  settlements  by  giving 
concerts  and  social  parties. 

The  stirring  and  animated  singing  of 
the  Spanish  Fork  Choir  attracted  the 
attention  of  President  Brigham  Young, 
and  on  two  occasions  visited  Salt  Lake 
City  by  his  invitation — the  first  time  to 
sing  at  a conference  held  in  the  Bowery, 
and  afterwards  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Tabernacle.  At  another  time,  while  on 
his  way  to  attend  the  dedicatory  services 
at  the  opening  of  the  Nephi  meeting- 
house, President  Young  and  party  stayed 
at  Spanish  Fork  and  held  service  in  the 
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afternoon.  After  service  the  President 
asked  the  choir  to  accompany  him  to 
Nephi  to  assist  at  services  there.  The 
choir  spent  two  days  at  Nephi,  having  a 
most  enjoyable  time. 

Some  of  the  old  members  are  still 
singing  in  the  choir,  their  membership 
having  been  uninterrupted  while  raising 
large  families ; and  William  R.  Jones  is 
still  the  leader. 

In  the  early  days  of  Spanish  Fork  a 
brass  band  was  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  H.  Hales.  There 
being  at  that  time  no  possibility  of  pur- 
chasing new  instruments,  second-hand 
ones  were  bought  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  without  much  consideration  of 
their  adaptability  to  each  other,  and  the 
citizens  were  serenaded  at  each  return  of 
the  nation’s  birthday  by  soul-stirring 
strains,  which,  if  not  sweet,  were  loud, 
and  perhaps  afforded  as  much  real  enjoy- 
ment as  the  present  brass  band,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Professor  Reese 
James,  equipped  with  new  instruments  of 
most  approved  make. 
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As  soon  as  Brockman  took  command, 
he  gave  orders  for  marching.  The  mob 
had  now  again  swelled  to  over  a thou- 
sand, with  many  baggage  wagons,  and 
everything  for  a regular  campaign. 

The  Mormons  and  the  new  citizens 
prepared  themselves  for  the  worst.  On 
the  19th  of  September,  1846,  at  about 
half-past  nine  a.  m.,  the  watchmen 
posted  on  the  tower  of  the  temple  an- 
nounced that  the  mob  was  approaching 
Nauvoo  on  the  Carthage  road.  Orders 
were  given  to  the  four  companies  into 
which  the  volunteers  of  Nauvoo  had  been 
organized  to  march  out  and  meet  the 
enemy.  About  noon  the  companies 
reached  the  copse  of  timber  in  Lott’s 
Lane  on  the  Carthage  road,  when  Mayor 
John  Wood,  Major  Flood,  Dr.  Conyers, 
and  Messrs.  Joel  Rice  and  Benjamin 
Clifford,  Jun.,  all  of  Quincy,  arrived  at 
Nauvoo.  Major  Flood  having  received 
a commission  from  the  Governor  to 
raise  forces  in  Adams  County  for  the 
protection  of  Nauvoo,  Mayor  Wood 
recommended  that  they  proceed  to  the 
mob  camp  to  effect  a compromise.  This 


these  gentlemen  did,  and  held  a confer- 
ence with  Carlin  and  Brockman,  who 
made  a written  demand  that  Carlin 
should  be  allowed  to  arrest  his  men  ; that 
the  Mormons  should  give  up  their  arms 
and  leave  the  State  within  thirty  days, 
and  that  the  anti-Mormons  should  station 
a force  at  their  discretion  in  the  city  to 
see  that  the  terms  were  complied  with. 
The  document  was  signed,  John  Carlin. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  now  illus- 
trious mobocrat  actually  dictated  to  a 
State,  in  civil  war,  including  its  Gov- 
ernor and  militia. 

As  the  Quincy  peacemakers  returned 
from  the  camp  of  the  regulators,  several 
cannon  balls  were  fired  over  their  heads. 

Major  Ford  declining  to  accept  the 
commission  of  the  Governor,  Benjamin 
Clifford  of  Quincy  took  command  of  the 
volunteers  to  defend  Nauvoo. 

The  mob  continued  advancing,  firing 
their  cannon.  At  about  five  p.  M.,  they 
halted,  and  shortly  retired  a short  dis- 
tance and  camped  for  the  night.  During 
the  night  there  was  some  skirmishing  be- 
tween the  hostile  forces. 

Next  day,  September  the  nth,  with 
the  overwhelming  mob  force  within  gun 
range  of  their  defences,  the  citizens  of 
Nauvoo  anxiously  waited  for  the  reinforce- 
ment which  Major  Parker,  upon  leaving, 
gave  them  reasons  to  hope  would  be  sent 
to  their  relief  from  the  Governor.  But 
no  reinforcement  came,  and  it  was  now 
too  evident  that  they  must  rely  upon  their 
own  resources. 

The  besieged,  in  their  strait,  remem- 
bered that  there  were  two  steamboat  shafts 
which  had  lain  for  years  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  These  the  citizens  of 
Nauvoo  hastily  transformed  into  cannon. 

The  companies  paraded  at  the  Temple 
at  an  early  hour,  and  Captain  William 
Anderson  chose  a band  of  select  men  for 
flankers  and  sharp-shooters  who  were 
armed  with  repeating  rifles.  These  pro- 
ceeded to  “Squire  Wells’,”  and  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  “ Spartan 
Band,”  with  Anderson  captain  in  com- 
mand, and  Alexander  McRae  second  cap- 
tain. They  then  moved  to  the  La  Harpe 
road  and  ambushed  in  a cornfield. 

The  mob  advanced  in  solid  columns  to 
the  La  Harpe  road,  when  the  Spartan 
Band  became  nearly  surrounded  by  their 
flankers,  but  the  Spartans  beat  a retreat 
under  a close  fire,  which  they  returned 
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vigorously  and  retired  in  good  order,  in 
spite  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  which 
poured  after  them  grape  and  canister. 
They  retreated  towards  the  town,  where 
a line  of  defence  had  been  hastily  thrown 
up,  under  which  they  took  shelter.  The 
mob  despatched  their  horse  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  but  were  driven  back  by  a 
spirited  cannonade.  Several  times  dur- 
ing the  day  the  mob  attempted  to  out- 
flank the  volunteers,  but  were  as  often 
checked  by  counter  moves,  and  after 
their  last  repulse,  they  retired  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  entrenched  them- 
selves for  the  night  in  the  field  of  Hyrum 
Smith,  the  martyr. 

During  the  night  the  defenders  were 
not  idle,  having  erected  breastworks. 
In  the  morning  a flag  of  truce  was  brought 
in,  with  a demand  from  Brockman  for 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  This  was  re- 
jected, and  then  commenced  the  “Great 
Battle.” 

The  defenders  went  into  line  early, 
each  company  taking  up  its  respective 
position.  Col.  Johnson  being  now  sick, 
the  command  fell  upon  Lieut. -Col.  Wm. 
E.  Cutler,  with  Daniel  H.  Wells  as  his 
aid.  During  the  battle  Captain  Ander- 
son, commander  of  the  Spartan  band, 
and  his  son,  were  killed.  He  died  en- 
couraging his  men  with  his  last  words. 
The  action  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  mob  retreated,  carry- 
ing their  dead  and  wounded  in  convey- 
ances brought  up,  but  our  men  were  so 
exhausted  that  they  laid  down  by  their 
guns,  unable  to  leave  their  position  until 
they  had  received  refreshments,  so  over 
powering  had  been  the  excitement  of 
the  battle.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
were  refreshed,  and  had  taken  care  of 
their  dead  and  wounded,  the  companies 
resumed  the  positions  they  had  held  in 
the  morning,  and  repaired  their  defences 
in  anticipation  of  another  attack.  The 
command  of  the  Spartan  band,  after  the 
fall  of  Anderson,  devolved  on  Captains 
Alexander  McRae  and  Almon  L.  Fuller. 

The  Warsaw  Signal,  the  mob  organ, 
in  that  day’s  bulletin  said  : 

“The  battle  lasted  from  the  time  the 
first  feint  was  made,  until  our  men  were 
drawn  off,  an  hourand  aquarter.  Probably 
there  is  not  on  record  an  instance  of  a 
longer  continued  militia  fight.  The  Mor- 
mons stood  their  ground  manfully,  but 
from  the  little  execution  done  by  them,  we 
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infer  that  they  were  not  very  cool  or  de- 
liberate. Their  loss  is  uncertain,  as 
they  had  taken  special  pains  to  conceal 
the  number  of  their  dead  and  wounded.” 

Mayor  Wood  and  his  companions  re- 
turned to  Quincy  after  the  Saturday’s 
battle.  They  immediately  called  a pub- 
lic meeting,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
a committee  of  one  hundred  should  go 
to  settle  the  difficulties  in  Hancock 
County.  On  the  Tuesday  following  the 
committee  of  one  hundred  arrived  ; but 
it  was  soon  discovered  by  the  defenders 
that  they  were  the  strongest  anti-Mor- 
mons  that  Adams  County  could  raise. 
It  had  been  resolved  that,  if  the  Quincy 
committee  did  not  succeed  in  expelling 
the  citizens  of  Nauvoo  by  a treaty,  they 
would  join  the  mob  force,  for  which 
reason  Mayor  Wood  and  his  colleagues 
refused  to  be  of  their  number. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Quincy  committee,  a lengthy  correspon- 
dence was  exchanged,  and  the  following 
treaty  executed : 

“Articles  of  accommodation,  treaty 
and  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this 
16th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1846,  be- 
tween Almon  W.  Babbitt,  Joseph  L. 
Heywood  and  John  S.  Fullmer,  trustees- 
in-trust  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  of  the  one  part, 
Thomas  B.  Brockman,  commander  of 
the  posse,  and  John  Carlin,  special  con- 
stable and  civil  head  of  the  posse  of 
Hancock  County,  of  the  second  part, 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
citizens  of  Quincy,  of  the  third  part: 

“ xst. — The  city  of  Nauvoo  will  sur- 
render. The  force  of  Col.  Brockman  to 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  city  to 
morrow,  the  12th  of  September,  at  three 
o’clock  P.M. 

“ 2d. — The  arms  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Quincy  committee,  to  be  returned  on  the 
crossing  of  the  river. 

“3d. — The  Quincy  committee  pledge 
themselves  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  from 
all  violence,  and  the  officers  of  the  camp 
and  the  men  pledge  themselves  to  pro- 
tect all  persons  and  property  from  vio- 
lence. 

“4th. — The  sick  and  helpless  to  be 
protected  and  treated  with  humanity. 

“5th. — The  Mormon  population  of 
the  city  to  leave  the  State  or  disperse  as 
soon  as  they  can  cross  the  river. 
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“ 6th.  — Five  men,  including  the 
trustees  of  the  Church  (William  Pickett 
not  of  their  number),  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  city  for  the  disposition  of 
property,  free  from  all  molestation  and 
personal  violence. 

“ 7th. — Hostilities  to  cease  immedi- 
ately, and  ten  men  of  the  Quincy  com- 
mittee to  enter  the  city  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  as  soon  as  they  think 
proper. 

4 ‘We,  the  undersigned,  subscribe  to, 
ratify,  and  confirm  the  foregoing  articles 
of  accommodation,  treaty  and  agree- 
ment, the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

“ Almon  W.  Babbitt, 
“Joseph  L.  Heywood, 

“ John  S.  Fullmer, 

“ Trustees-in-trust  for  the  Church  of 
fesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

“ Andrew  Johnson, 

“ Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Quincy. 

“ Thomas  S.  Brockman, 

“ Commanding  Posse. 

“John  Carlin, 

‘ ‘ Special  Constable. ’ ’ 

The  triumphal  entrance  of  the  mob 
into  the  doomed  city  is  thus  described 
by  Governor  Ford: 

“The  constable’s  posse  marched  in, 
with  Brockman  at  their  head,  consisting 
of  about  eight  hundred  armed  men,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  unarmed,  who 
came  from  motives  of  curiosity,  to  see 
the  once  proud  city  of  Nauvoo  humbled 
and  delivered  up  to  its  enemies,  and  to 
the  domination  of  a self-constituted  and 
irresponsible  power.  When  the  posse 
arrived  in  the  city,  the  leaders  of  it 
erected  themselves  into  a tribunal  to  de- 
cide who  should  be  forced  away  and  who 
remain.  Parties  were  dispatched  to 
search  for  Mormon  arms  and  for  Mor- 
mons, and  to  bring  them  to  the  judg- 
ment, where  they  received  their  doom 
from  the  mouth  of  Brockman,  who  then 
sat,  a grim  and  unawed  tyrant,  for  the 
time.  As  a general  rule,  the  Mormons 
were  ordered  to  leave  within  an  hour  or 
two  hours ; and  by  rare  grace  some  of 
them  were  allowed  until  next  day,  and 
in  a few  cases,  longer. 

“The  treaty  specified  that  the  Mor- 
mons only  should  be  driven  into  exile. 
Nothing  was  said  in  it  concerning  the 


new  citizens  who  had,  with  the  Mor- 
mons, defended  the  city.  But  the  posse 
no  sooner  obtained  possession  than  they 
commenced  expelling  the  new  citizens. 
Some  of  them  were  ducked  in  the  river, 
being,  in  one  or  two  instances,  actually 
batipzed  in  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob ; others  were  forcibly  driven  into 
the  ferry  boats,  to  be  taken  over  the 
river  before  the  bayonets  of  armed  ruf- 
fians ; and  it  is  asserted  that  the  houses 
of  most  of  them  were  broken  open  and 
their  property  stolen  during  their  ab- 
sence. * * 

“ The  Mormons  had  been  forced  away 
from  their  houses  unprepared  for  their 
journey ; they  and  their  women  and 
children  had  been  thrown  houseless  upon 
the  Iowa,  shore,  without  provisions  or  the 
means  of  getting  them,  or  to  get  to 
places  where  provisions  might  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  now  the  height  of  the 
sickly  season.  Many  of  them  were  taken 
from  sick  beds,  hurried  into  the  boats, 
and  driven  away  by  armed  ruffians  now 
exercising  the  power  of  the  government. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  erect  their 
tents  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
there  remain  to  take  their  chances  of  per- 
ishing by  hunger  or  by  prevailing  sickness. 
In  this  condition  the  sick,  without  shel- 
ter, food,  nourishment,  or  medicine, 
died  by  scores.  The  mother  watched 
the  sick  babe  without  hope,  and  when 
it  sank  under  accumulative  miseries,  it 
was  only  to  be  quickly  followed  by  her 
other  children,  now  left  without  the 
least  attention,  for  the  men  had  scattered 
out  over  the  country  seeking  employ- 
ment and  the  means  of  living.” 

The  Governor  also  describes  the  mob 
commander-in-chief  as  “a  Campbellite 
preacher,  nominally  belonging  to  the 
democratic  party,  a large,  awkward,  un- 
couth, ignorant,  semi-barbarian,  am- 
bitious of  office  and  bent  upon  acquiring 
notoriety.”  The  very  picture  of  this 
man,  from  the  pen  of  the  Executive  of 
the  State,  at  the  head  of,  what  the  army 
of  regulators  assuredly  must  have  con- 
sidered themselves,  the  better  people  of 
the  State,  compared  with  the  Mormons, 
at  that  time,  in  their  exodus  under  Brig- 
ham Young,  raising  their  battalion  for 
the  service  of  their  country,  gives  such 
a strong  contrast  that  the  reader,  how- 
ever much  indisposed,  cannot  but  be 
provoked  to  admiration  of  the  latter. 
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But  the  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
picture  of  these  days  and  scenes  is  from 
the  historical  discourse  of  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  without  which  no  story  of  the 
Mormon  exodus  would  be  complete.  He 
said : 

“ A few  years  ago,  ascending  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  in  the  Autumn,  when  its 
waters  were  low,  I was  compelled  to 
travel  by  land  past  the  region  of  the 
rapids.  My  road  lay  through  the  half- 
breed  tract,  a fine  section  of  Iowa  which 
the  unsettled  state  of  its  land-titles  had 
appropriated  as  a sanctuary  for  coiners, 
horse-thieves,  and  other  outlaws.  I had 
left  my  steamer  at  Keokuk,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lower  fall,  to  hire  a carriage  and  to 
contend  for  some  fragments  of  a dirty 
meal  with  the  swarming  flies,  the  only 
scavengers  of  the  locality.  From  this 
place  to  where  the  deep  waters  of  the 
river  return,  my  eye  wearied  to  see 
everywhere  sordid  vagabonds  and  idle 
settlers ; and  a country  marred,  without 
being  improved,  by  their  careless  hands. 

“I  was  descending  the  last  hill-side 
upon  my  journey,  when  a landscape  in 
delightful  contrast  broke  upon  my  view. 
Half  encircled  by  the  bend  of  the  river, 
a beautiful  city  lay  glittering  in  the  fresh 
morning  sun;  its  bright  new  dwellings, 
set  in  cool  green  gardens,  ranging  up 
around  a stately  dome-shaped  hill  which 
was  crowned  by  a noble  marble  edifice 
whose  high  tapering  spire  was  radiant 
with  white  and  gold.  The  city  appeared 
to  cover  several  miles;  and  beyond  it,  in 
the  back-ground,  there  rolled  off  a fair 
country,  chequered  by  the  careful  lines  of 
fruitful  husbandry.  The  unmistakable 
marks  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  edu- 
cated wealth  everywhere,  made  the  scene 
one  of  singular  and  most  striking  beauty. 

“It  was  a natural  impulse  to  visit  this 
inviting  region.  I procured  a skiff,  and, 
rowing  across  the  river,  landed  at  the 
chief  wharf  of  the  city.  No  one  met  me 
there.  I looked  and  saw  no  one.  I could 
hear  no  one  move,  though  the  quiet 
everywhere  was  such  that  I heard  the 
flies  buzz,  and  the  water-ripples  break 
against  the  shallow  of  the  beach.  I 
walked  through  the  solitary  streets.  The 
town  lay  as  in  a dream,  under  some  dead- 
ening spell  of  loneliness,  from  which  I 
almost  feared  to  wake  it ; for  plainly  it 
had  not  slept  long.  There  was  no  grass 


growing  up  in  the  paved  ways;  rains  had 
not  entirely  washed  away  the  prints  of 
dusty  footsteps. 

“ Yet  I went  about  unchecked.  I went 
into  empty  workshops,  ropewalks  and 
smithies.  The  spinner’s  wheel  was  idle  ; 
the  carpenter  had  gone  from  his  work- 
bench and  shavings,  his  unfinished  sash 
and  casing.  Fresh  bark  was  in  the  tan- 
ner’s vat,  and  the  fresh-chopped  light- 
wood  stood  piled  against  the  baker’s 
oven.  The  blacksmith’s  shop  was  cold  ; 
but  his  coal  heap,  and  ladling  pool,  and 
crooked  water- horn  were  all  there  as  if  he 
had  just  gone  off  for  a holiday.  No 
workpeople  anywhere  looked  to  know  my 
errand.  If  I went  into  the  gardens, 
clinking  the  wicket-latch  after  me,  to  pull 
the  marigolds,  heart’s-ease  and  ladyslip- 
pers,  and  draw  a drink  writh  the  water- 
sodden  water-bucket  and  its  noisy  chain, 
or  knocking  off  with  my  stick  the  tall 
heavy-headed  dahlias  and  sunflowers, 
hunting  over  the  beds  for  cucumbers  and 
love-apples ; no  one  called  out  to  me 
from  any  open  window,  or  dog  sprang 
forward  to  bark  an  alarm.  I could  have 
supposed  the  people  hidden  in  their 
houses,  but  the  doors  were  unfastened; 
and  when  at  last  I timidly  entered  them, 
I found  dead  ashes  white  upon  the  hearths 
and  had  to  tread  a-tiptoe,  as  if  walking 
down  the  aisle  of  a country  church,  to 
avoid  rousing  irreverent  echoes  from  the 
naked  floors. 

“ On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  was  the 
city  graveyard  ; but  there  was  no  record 
of  plague  there ; nor  did  it  in  anywise 
differ  much  from  other  Protestant  Ameri- 
can cemeteries.  Some  of  the  mounds 
were  not  long  sodded  ; some  of  the  stones 
were  newly  set,  their  dates  recent,  and 
their  black  inscriptions  glossy  in  the 
mason’s  hardly  dried  letter-ink.  Beyond 
the  graveyard,  out  in  the  fields,  I saw  a 
spot  hard  by  where  the  fruited  boughs  of 
a young  orchard  had  been  roughly  torn 
down,  the  still  smouldering  remains  of  a 
barbecue  fire,  that  had  been  constructed 
of  rails  from  the  fencing  round  it.  It 
was  the  latest  sign  of  life  there.  Fields 
upon  fields  of  heavy-headed  grain  lay  rot- 
ting ungathered  upon  the  ground.  No 
one  was  at  hand  to  take  in  their  rich  har- 
vest. As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  they 
stretched  away — they  sleeping,  too,  in 
the  hazy  air  of  Autumn. 

“ Only  two  portions  of  the  city  seemed 
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to  suggest  the  import  of  this  mysterious 
solitude.  On  the  southern  suburb,  the 
houses  looking  out  upon  the  country 
showed,  by  their  splintered  woodwork, 
and  walls  battered  to  the  foundation, 
that  they  had  lately  been  the  mark  of  a 
destructive  cannonade.  And  in  and 
around  the  splendid  temple  which  l\ad 
been  the  chief  object  of  my  admiration, 
armed  men  were  barracked,  surrounded 
by  their  stacks  of  musketry  and  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance.  These  challenged  me 
to  render  an  account  of  myself,  and  why 
I had  had  the  temerity  to  cross  the  water 
without  a written  permit  from  a leader  of 
their  band. 

“Though  these  men  were  generally 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  ardent 
spirits,  after  I had  explained  myself  as  a 
passing  stranger,  they  seemed  anxious  to 
gain  my  good  opinion.  They  told  the 
story  of  the  dead  city ; that  it  had  been 
a notable  manufacturing  and  commercial 
mart,  sheltering  over  20,000  persons; 
that  they  waged  war  with  its  inhabitants 
for  several  years,  and  been  finally  success- 
ful only  a few  days  before  my  visit,  in  an 
action  brought  in  front  of  the  ruined 
suburb,  after  which  they  had  driven  them 
forth  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  de- 
fence, they  said,  was  obstinate,  but  gave 
way  on  the  third  day’s  bombardment. 
They  boasted  greatly  of  their  prowess, 
especially  in  this  battle,  as  they  called  it; 
but  I discovered  that  they  were  not  of 
one  mind  as  to  certain  of  the  exploits 
that  had  distinguished  it;  one  of  which, 
as  I remember,  was,  that  they  had  slain 
a father  and  his  son,  a boy  of  fifteen,  not 
long  residents  of  the  fated  city,  whom 
they  admitted  had  borne  a character 
without  reproach. 

“They  also  conducted  me  inside  the 
massive  sculptured  walls  of  the  curious 
temple,  in  which  they  said  the  banished 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  mystic  rites  of  an  unhallowed  wor- 
ship. They  particularly  pointed  out  to 
me  certain  features  of  the  building,  which 
having  been  the  peculiar  objects  of  a 
former  superstitious  regard,  they  had,  as 
a matter  of  duty,  sedulously  defiled  and 
defaced.  The  reputed  sites  of  certain 
shrines  they  had  thus  particularly  no- 
ticed ; and  various  sheltered  chambers, 
in  one  of  which  was  a deep  well,  con- 
structed, they  believed,  with  a dreadful 
design.  Besides  these,  they  led  me  to 


see  a large  and  deep  chiseled  marble 
vase  or  basin,  supported  by  twelve  oxen, 
also  of  marble,  and  of  the  size  of  life,  of 
which  they  told  some  romantic  stories. 
They  said  the  deluded  persons,  most  of 
whom  were  emigrants  from  a great  dis- 
tance, believed  their  deity  countenanced 
their  reception  here  of  a baptism  of  re- 
generation, as  proxies  for  whomsoever 
they  held  in  warm  affection  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  had  come. 
That  here  parents  went  into  the  water 
for  their  spouses,  and  young  persons  for 
their  lovers.  That  thus  the  great  vase 
came  to  be  for  them  associated  with  all 
dear  and  distant  memories,  and  was, 
therefore,  the  object  of  all  others  in  the 
building  to  which  they  attached  the 
greatest  degree  of  idolatrous  affection. 
On  this  account  the  victors  had  so  dili- 
gently desecrated  it,  as  to  render  the 
apartment  in  which  it  was  contained,  too 
noisome  to  abide  in. 

“ They  permitted  me  also  to  ascend  to 
the  steeple  to  see  where  it  had  been 
lightning-struck  on  the  Sabbath  before, 
and  to  look  out  east  and  south,  on 
wasted  farms  like  those  I had  seen  near 
the  city,  extending  till  they  were  lost  in 
the  distance.  There,  in  the  face  of  the 
pure  day,  close  by  the  scar  of  divine 
wrath  left  by  the  thunderbolt,  were  frag- 
ments of  food,  cruises  of  liquor,  and 
broken  drinking  vessels,  with  a brass 
drum  and  a steamboat  signal  bell,  the  use 
of  which  I afterwards  learned  with  pain. 

“ It  was  after  nightfall  when  I was 
ready  to  cross  the  river  on  my  return. 
The  wund  had  freshened  since  the  sunset, 
and  the  water  beating  roughly  into  my 
little  boat,  I hedged  higher  up  the  stream 
than  the  point  I had  left  in  the  morning, 
and  landed  where  a faint,  glimmering 
light  invited  me  to  steer. 

“ There,  among  the  dock  and  rushes, 
sheltered  only  by  the  darkness,  without 
roof  between  them  and  sky,  I came 
upon  a crov'd  of  several  hundred  human 
creatures,  whom  my  movements  roused 
from  uneasy  slumber  upon  the  ground. 

“Passing  these  on  my  way  to  the  light, 
I found  it  came  from  a tallow  candle  in 
a paper  funnel  shade,  such  as  is  used  by 
street  venders  of  apples  and  peanuts,  and 
which,  flaming  and  guttering  away  in  the 
bleak  air  off  the  wrater,  shone  flicker- 
ingly  on  the  emaciated  features  of  a man 
in  the  last  stage  of  bilious  remittent 
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fever.  They  had  done  their  best  for 
him.  Over  his  head  was  something  like 
a tent,  made  of  a sheet  or  two,  and  he 
rested  on  a partially  ripped  open  old 
straw  mattress,  with  a hair  sofa  cushion 
under  his  head  for  a pillow.  His  gap- 
ing jaw  and  glaring  eye  told  how  short 
a time  he  would  monopolize  these  lux- 
uries; though  a seemingly  bewildered 
and  excited  person,  who  might  have 
been  his  wife,  seemed  to  finp  hope  in  oc- 
casionally forcing  him  to  swallow  awk- 
wardly sips  of  the  tepid  river  water, 
from  a burned  and  battered,  bitter-smell- 
ing tin  coffee-pot.  Those  who  knew 
better  had  furnished  the  apothecary  he 
needed  : a toothless  old  bald-head,  whose 
manner  had  the  repulsive  dullness  of  a 
man  familiar  with  death  scenes.  He,  so 
long  as  I remained,  mumbled  in  his  pa- 
tient’s ear  a monotonous  and  melancholy 
prayer,  between  the  pauses  of  which  I 
heard  the  hiccup  and  sobbing  of  two 
little  girls,  who  were  sitting  upon  a piece 
of  driftwood  outside. 

“ Dreadful,  indeed,  was  the  suffering 
of  those  forsaken  beings,  bowed  and 
cramped  by  cold  and  sunburn,  alternat- 
ing as  each  weary  day  and  night  dragged 
on.  They  were,  almost  all  of  them,  the 
crippled  victims  of  disease.  They  were 
there  because  they  had  no  homes,  nor 
hospital,  nor  poor  house,  nor  friends  to 
offer  them  any.  They  could  not  satisfy 
the  feeble  cravings  of  their  sick ; they 
had  not  bread  to  quiet  the  fractious 
hunger-cries  of  their  children.  Mothers 
and  babes,  daughters  and  grandparents, 
all  of  them  alike,  were  bivouacked  in 
tatters,  wanting  even  covering  to  com- 
fort those  whom  the  sick  shiver  of  fever 
was  searching  to  the  marrow. 

“ These  were  Mormons  in  Lee  County, 
Iowa,  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  month 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1846.  The  city — it  was  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 
The  Mormons  were  the  owners  of  that 
city,  and  the  smiling  country  around. 
And  those  who  had  stopped  their  plows, 
who  had  silenced  their  hammers,  their 
axes,  their  shuttles,  and  their  workshop 
wheels  ; those  who  had  put  out  their  fires, 
who  had  eaten  their  food,  spoiled  4heir 
orchards,  and  trampled  under  foot  their 
thousands  of  acres  of  unharvested  bread — 
these  were  the  keepers  of  their  dwellings, 
the  carousers  in  their  temple,  whose 
drunken  riot  insulted  the  ears  of  the  dying. 


“I  think  it  was  as  I turned  from  the 
wretched  night  watch  of  which  I have 
spoken,  that  I first  listened  to  the  sounds 
of  revel  of  a party  of  the  guard  within 
the  city.  Above  the  distant  hum  of  the 
voices  of  many,  occasionally  rose  distinct 
the  loud  oath-tainted  exclamation,  and 
the  falsely  intonated  scrap  of  vulgar 
song ; but  lest  this  requiem  should  go 
unheeded,  every  now  and  then,  when 
their  boisterous  orgies  strove  to  attain  a 
sort  of  ecstatic  climax,  a cruel  spirit  of 
insulting  frolic  carried  some  of  them  up 
into  the  high  belfry  of  the  Temple 
steeple,  and  there,  with  the  wicked  child- 
ishness of  inebriates,  they  whooped  and 
shrieked,  and  beat  the  drum  that  I had 
seen,  and  rang,  in  charivaric  unison,  their 
loud-tongued  steamboat  bell. 

“ There,  were,  all  told,  not  more  than 
six  hundred  and  forty  persons  who  were 
thus  lying  upon  the  river  flat.  But  the 
Mormons  in  Nauvoo  and  its  depend- 
encies had  been  numbered  the  year  be- 
fore at  over  twenty  thousand.  Where 
were  they?  They  had  last  been  seen, 
carrying  in  mournful  train  their  sick  and 
wounded,  halt  and  blind,  to  disappear 
behind  the  western  horizon,  pursuing 
the  phantom  of  another  home.  Hardly 
anything  else  was  known  of  them,  and 
people  asked  with  curiosity,  what  had 
been  their  fate — what  their  fortune?” 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 


Ere  the  old  year  had  fled. 

And  was  cambered  with  the  dead. 

He  spake  to  me  in  accents  soft  and  low  : 

"Swiftly  the  moments  fly, 

And  soon  I now  must  die, 

Yet  make  me  but  one  promise  ere  I go. 

" Think  of  the  past,"  he  said, 

Of  the  days  forever  fled, 

And  the  future  now  before  thee  dearly  prize  ; 
Follow  (Jie  path  of  right 
While  youth  thy  path  shall  light, 

That  no  self-reproach,  when  age  shall  come,  arise. 

Thus  spake  the  dying  year, 

With  countenance  severe, 

Whilst  from  his  fading  eye  a teardrop  fell — 

Then  the  solemn  midnight  hour, 

Peal'd  from  the  ancient  tow'r, 

And  the  old  year  faintly  whisper'd, “Now,  farewell  ! " 

From  this  dream  I awoke 
Just  as  the  parting  stroke 
Of  midnight  on  the  silent  air  had  toll'd  ; 

How  mournfully  it  fell, 

It  was  a funeral  knell, 

Into  Eternity  another  year  had  roll'd. 

— jfulia  Bow  ring  Maltese. 
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ALDERMAN  RALEIGH. 


It  is  about  thirty  years  ago  since  A.  H. 
Raleigh  was  made  an  alderman  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  was  the  full  name 
of  our  city  when  he  first  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  municipal  government.  Speak- 
ing of  the  length  of  his  service,  he  is,  we 
presume,  the  oldest  alderman  in  America, 
which  fact  alone  would  make  his  por- 
trait quite  a unique  and  very  fitting  illus- 
trative plate  in  the  history  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  which  it  will  be  found  when  our 
volume  is  completed,  with  that  of  Gen- 
eral Wells  and  all  the  mayors  of  this  city 
up  to  date. 

Alonzo  Hazeltine  Raleigh  was  born  in 
Francistown,  Hillsboro’  County,  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  November  7th,  1818. 
His  father’s  name  was  James  L.  Raleigh, 
and  his  mother’s  name  Susan  McCoy. 
They  were  also  born  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  His  grandfather,  Major 
Raleigh,  was  born  and  bred  in  old  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  near  the  line  of 
Lexington  ; and  he  was  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  so  called,  though  grandfather 
Raleigh  always  claimed  that  it  was  fought 
on  the  Concord  side  of  the  line. 

Great  grandfather  Philip  Raleigh  came 
to  America,  from  Ireland,  in  1744  and 
settled,  being  the  first  settler  of  the 
town  of  Antrim,  Hillsboro’  County,  New 
Hampshire.  At  that  time  the  place 
where  he  settled  was  a wilderness.  The 
great-grandmother’s  name  was  Sarah 
Joiner.  She  was  an  English  woman  and 
emigrated  from  England  about  the  same 
time  that  Philip  Raleigh  came  over  from 
Ireland.  The  grandmother’s  name  was 
Sarah  Hazeltine,  whose  family  name 
(Hazeltine)  our  alderman  bears. 

Alderman  Raleigh  in  his  youth  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  common  district 
school  education.  He  left  sphool  early, 
and  labored  on  a farm  till  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  mason’s  trade.  He  was  a 
good  bricklayer,  became  a master  builder, 
and  took  contracts. 

After  learning  the  mason’s  trade 
Raleigh  went  to  Boston,  and  in  that 
great  city  he  joined  the  Mormon  Church, 
being  baptized  by  that  once  famous  elder, 
George  J.  Adams,  who  in  the  theatrical 
history  of  this  country  in  his  day  ranked 
as  one  of  America’s  great  actors. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  Raleigh  gath- 


ered to  Nauvoo,  where  he  was  at  the 
time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrum.  He  left  Nauvoo  in  the  great 
Mormon  exodus  of  1846,  but  did  not 
come  to  the  mountains  with  the  pioneers 
in  1847.  However,  on  the  second  pio- 
neer journey  in  1848,  he  came  in  Presi- 
dent Heber  C.  Kimball’s  company  and 
arrived  in  the  city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  September. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Alderman 
Raleigh  was  called  upon  and  appointed 
by  President  Young  to  take  charge  of 
and  carry  on  the  mason  department  of 
the  public  works,  which  he  continued  to 
do  until  those  works  were  suspended 
during  the  Buchanan  war  and  the  “ move 
south.” 

In  the  year  1851  he  was  also  called 
upon  by  President  Young  to  preside  over 
the  Deseret  Dramatic  Association  at  its 
first  organization,  to  which  association  he 
devoted  his  evenings  for  about  three 
years. 

In  1853,  October  21st,  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  and  trustee  for  the 
Nineteenth  Ward  portion  of  the  city 
wall,  the  building  of  which  he  accom- 
plished satisfactorily. 

Alderman  Raleigh’s  services  in  the 
municipality  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
commenced  in  1854.  On  the  12th  of 
September  he  received  notice  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  alderman  of 
the  Third  Municipal  Ward,  and  took  the 
oath  of  office.  At  the  next  election, 
March  5th,  1855,  he  was  duly  elected  to 
the  same  position.  In  ’57,  Mayor  Smoot 
having  been  called  and  appointed  by 
Governor  Young  to  go  and  establish  a 
settlement  at  Deer  Creek,  near  Fort  Lara- 
mie, in  the  interest  of  the  mail  service, 
Alderman  Raleigh  was  elected  mayor  pro 
tem.,  May  29th,  which  office  he  filled  till 
the  4th  of  September,  when  Mayor 
Smoot  resumed  his  duties. 

Alderman  Raleigh  has  also  for  many 
years  filled  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the 
Nineteenth  Ward  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  was  called  to  be  a Bishop  at  the 
April  Conference  of  1856,  and  was  or- 
dained and  set  apart  by  presiding  Bishop, 
Edward  Hunter.  May  6th  of  the  same 
year,  to  preside  over  the  Nineteenth 
Ward,  he  having  been  counselor  to 
Bishop  James  Hendricks  from  about  the 
organization  of  said  ward. 

In  the  “Utah  War”  he  served  as  a 
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commanding  officer.  He  was  elected 
major  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  April  20th, 
1857:  was  appointed  adjutant,  2nd 

Regiment,  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Division, 
September  12th,  1857  (for  1857  opera- 
tions see  Record).  In  the  spring  of 
1858,  March  31st,  he  started  with  135 
men  for  Echo;  there  his  number  was  in- 
creased to  180.  April  5 th  he  inspected 
the  earth  works  and  stone  batteries  and 
made  his  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral. 

April  7th  Governor  Cummings  and 
Col.  Thos.  L.  Kane  passed  through  the 
camp  in  Echo  for  Salt  Lake. 

On  the  13th,  having  been  selected, 
he  started  for  Lost  Creek  Station  with 
two  battalions  of  infantry  (having  been 
reinforced),  and  after  exploring,  sent  on 
the  15th  the  entire  force  up  the  creek 
twelve  miles  to  build  a station,  clear 
roads,  etc.,  after  which,  on  the  19th,  he 
took  175  men  four  miles  further  up  the 
canyon  to  build  batteries,  etc.  After 
building  nineteen  batteries,  at  about 
equal  distances  apart  for  about  a mile 
and  a half,  he  was  ordered  to  detail  fifty 
men  and  station  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon,  send  twenty-five  to  Echo, 
and  return  with  the  remainder  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Before  the  organization  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  the  bishops  acted  as  magis- 
trates of  their  wards,  but  on  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city,  A.  H.  Raleigh  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  Salt  Lake 
City  precinct,  for  Salt  Lake  County,  and 
occupied  that  office  until  the  city  was 
divided  into  five  municipal  precincts, 
since  which  for  several  years  he  was  jus- 
tice of  the  Third  precinct. 

He  was  appointed  inspector  of  build- 
ings for  Salt  Lake  City,  about  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Uw  prescribing  the 
duties  thereof,  March  17th  i860,  and 
has  been  the  only  incumbent  of  the  office 
ever  since. 

As  an  alderman  he  has  served  the  city 
from  September,  1854  to  February,  1884- 
excepting  one  term.  Of  his  adminis- 
tration it  may  be  said  that  A.  H.  Raleigh 
is  not  only  the  oldest  of  our  “ city 
fathers,”  but  also  a veteran  legislator  in 
this  municipality.  Raleigh,  indeed,  is 
very  defined  in  the  history  <jf  Salt  Lake 
City  as  a strong,  persistant  man.  He 
generally  carried  his  measures,  and 
showed  remarkable  self-reliance  and  in- 


dependence of  character.  Our  city 
could  ill  afford  to  lose  from  the  public 
service  such  men  as  A.  H.  Raleigh,  D. 
H.  Wells,  Henry  Dinwoodey,  and  Wil- 
liam Jennings,  but  unfortunately  the 
Edmunds  law  was  more  powerful  than 
people’s  will. 


LIFE  ENDEARED  BY  ACE. 


Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  increases  our  desire  of  living. 
Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigor  of 
youth,  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume 
new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution 
increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  be- 
comes at  last  the  prevailing  passion  of 
the  mind ; and  the  small  remainder  of 
life  is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep 
off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a continual 
existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature, 
and  to  which  even  the  wise  are  liable  ! 
If  I should  judge  of  that  part  of  life 
which  lies  before  me,  by  that  which  I 
have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous. 
Experience  tells  me,  that  my  past  enjoy- 
ments have  brought  no  real  felicity,  and 
sensation  assures  me,  that  those  I have 
felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet 
to  come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation 
in  vain  persuade;  hope,  more  powerful 
than  either,  dresses  out  the  distant  pros- 
pect in  fancied  beauty ; some  happiness 
in  long  perspective  still  beckons  me  to 
pursue:  and,  like  a losing  gamester, 

every  new  disappointment  increases  my 
ardor  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love 
of  life,  which  grows  upon  us  with  our 
years?  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus 
make  greater  efforts  to  preserve  our 
existence,  at  a period  when  it  becomes 
scarcely  worth  the  keeping?  Is  it  that 
nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live, 
while  she  lessens  our  enjoyments;  and, 
as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every  pleasure, 
equips  imagination  in  the  spoil?  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man, 
who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared 
death  no  more  than  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood; the  numberless  calamities  of  de- 
caying nature,  and  the  consciousness  of 
surviving  every  pleasure,  would  at  once 
induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  ter- 
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minate  the  scene  of  misery  ; but  happily 
the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him,  at  a 
time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial ; 
and  life  acquires  an  imaginary  value,  in 
proportion  as  its  real  value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around 
us  increases,  in  general,  from  the  length 
of  our  acquaintance  with  it.  “I  would  not 
choose,”  says  a French  philosopher,  “to 
see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with  which  I 
had  been  long  acquainted.”  A mind 
long  habituated  to  a certain  set  of  ob- 
jects, insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing 
them  ; visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts 
from  them  with  reluctance  ; from  hence 
proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every 
kind  of  possession.  They  love  the  world 
and  all  that  it  produces;  they  love  life, 
and  all  its  advantages;  not  because  it 
gives  them  pleasure,  but  because  they 
have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the 
throne  of  China,  commanded  that  all 
who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison, 
during  the  preceding  reigns,  should  be 
set  free.  Among  the  number  who  came 
to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion, 
there  appeared  a majestic  old  man,  who, 
falling  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  addressed 
him  as  follows  : “ Great  father  of  China, 
behold  a wretch,  now  eighty-five  years 
old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a dungeon  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  I was  imprisoned, 
though  a stranger  of  crime,  or  without 
being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers. 
I have  now  lived  in  solitude  and  dark- 
ness for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  am 
grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet, 
dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  that  sun  to 
which  you  have  restored  me,  1 have  been 
wandering  the  streets  to  find  some  friend 
that  wouid  assist,  or  relieve,  or  remem- 
ber me;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and 
relations  are  all  dead,  and  I am  forgotten. 
Permit  me,  then,  O Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my 
former  prison;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon 
are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most 
splendid  palace;  I have  not  long  to  live, 
and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I spend  the 
rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was 
passed — in  that  prison  from  which  you 
were  pleased  to  release  me.” 

The  old  man’s  passion  for  confinement 
is  similar  to  that  we  all  have  for  life.  We 
are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look 
round  with  discontent,  are  displeased 
with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of 


our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness 
for  the  cell.  The  trees  we  have  planted, 
the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us 
closer  to  earth,  and  embitter  our  parting. 
Life  sues  the  young  like  a new  acquaint- 
ance ; the  companion,  as  yet  unexhausted, 
is  at  once  instructive  and  amusing;  its 
company  pleases;  yet,  for  all  this,  it  is 
but  little  regarded.  To  us  who  are  de- 
clined in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old 
friend;  its  jests  have  been  anticipated 
in  former  conversation  : it  has  no  new 
story  to  make  us  smile  ; no  new  improve- 
ment with  which  to  surprise;  yet  still  we 
love  it;  detitute  of  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it,  husband  the  wasting  treasure 
with  increased  frugality,  and  feel  all  the 
poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  sep- 
aration. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beau- 
tiful, sincere,  brave,  an  Englishman. 
He  had  a complete  fortune  of  his  own, 
and  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened 
all  her  treasure  before  him,  and  promised 
a long  succession  of  future  happiness. 
He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment, 
but  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning. 
He  professed  an  aversion  to  living ; was 
tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle ; 
had  tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found 
them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repeti- 
tion. “ If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeas- 
ing,” cried  he  to  himself,  “what  will  it 
appear  when  age  comes  on?  if  it  be  at 
present  indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be 
execrable.”  This  thought  embittered 
every  reflection  ; till,  at  last,  with  all  the 
serenity  of  perverted  reason,  he  ended 
the  debate  with  a pistol.  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprised  that  exist- 
ence grows  more  desirable  to  us  the 
longer  we  exist,  he  would  have  then 
faced  old  age  without  shrinking;  he 
would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and 
served  that  society  by  his  future  assiduity, 
which  he  basely  injured  by  his  desertion. 
— Goldsmith. 


I have  known  some  men  possessed  of 
good  qualities  which  were  very  service- 
able to  others,  but  useless  to  themselves; 
like  a sun  dial  on  the  front  of  a house, 
to  inform  the  neighbors  and  passengers^ 
but  not  the  owner  within. — Swift. 
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To  be  strong-backed  and  neat  bound 
is  the  desideratum  of  a volume.  Mag- 
nificence comes  after.  This,  when  it 
can  be  afforded,  is  not  to  be  lavished 
upon  all  kinds  of  books  indiscriminately. 
I would  not  dress  a set  of  magazines,  for 
instance,  in  full  suit.  The  deshabille  or 
half-binding  is  our  costume.  A Shakes- 
peare or  a Milton  (unless  the  first  edi- 
tions) it  were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out 
in  gay  apparel.  The  possession  of  them 
confers  no  distinction.  The  exterior  of 
them  (the  things  themselves  being  so 
common),  strange  to  say,  raises  no  sweet 
emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  property 
in  the  owner.  Thomson’s  “ Seasons,” 
again,  look  best  a little  torn  and  dog’s- 


eared. How  beautiful  to  a genuine  lover 
of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves  and 
worn-out  appearance  — nay,  the  very 
odor  (beyond  russia),  if  we  would  not 
forget  kind  feelings  in  fastidiousness — 
of  an  old  circulating  library  “ Tom 
Jones”  or  “Vicar  of  Wakefield!” 
How  they  speak  of  the  thousand  thumbs 
that  have  turned  over  their  pages  with 
delight ! of  the  lone  semptress  whom 
they  may  have  cheered  after  her  long 
day’s  needle-toil,  running  far  into  mid- 
night, when  she  has  snatched  an  hour, 
ill-spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her  cares, 
as  in  some  Lethean  cup,  in  spelling  out 
their  enchanting  contents!  Who  would 
have  them  a whit  less  soiled?  What 
better  condition  could  we  desire  to  see 
them  in? — Charles  Lamb. 


RETROSPECTION. 


BY  H.  W.  NAISBITT. 


How  sweet  is  contemplation  when  the  life  hath  been  well  spent, 
Fraught  with  rich  association  and  the  treasures  of  content ; 

Bright  with  sunny  hours  of  gladness,  we  its  corridors  explore, 

Here  and  there  a line  of  sadness,  shadowed,  makes  its  glory  more  ; 
All  the  wealth  of  an  Aladdin  but  a fable  was,  a dream, 

But  a momentary  shading  on  life’s  dark  and  turbid  stream. 

Ah,  the  heart  hath  gems  and  riches,  more  than  Croesus  e’er  could  boast, 
More  than  his  do  they  bewitch  us,  yes,  we  cherish  them  the  most ! 

^ 

There’s  the  blessed  hours  of  childhood,  with  their  ever  rosy  beam, 
When  we  rambled  through  the  wildwood,  rambled  by  the  rippling 
stream ; 

When  by  parents  who  caressed  us,  we  would  bend  our  little  knee 
And  feel  that  they  had  blessed  us  till  we  tossed  our  curls  in  glee. 

When  a father  by  his  teaching,  when  a mother,  by  her  love, 

Would  draw  out  our  young  heart’s  reaching,  to  the  joys  of  heaven  above, 
Yes,  thy  spells  are  ever  round  me,  oh,  my  childhood  passed  away, 
Know  I now  they  did  surround  me  as  an  earnest  of  to-day  ! 

:fc  # 

Home,  thy  consecrated  treasures  made  a sunny  resting  place, 

All  its  joyous  untold  pleasures  time  by  flight  can  not  efface; 

Brothers,  sisters  ever  near  me,  one  in  labor,  one  in  play, 

Fond  companions  by  to  cheer  me,  if  a dark  or  dreary  day ! 

Ah,  the  rush  of  recollections,  as  they  dash  across  my  brain, 

In  the  memory’s  resurrections  how  I live  them  o’er  again  ! 

Now,  though  widely  separated  from  those  friends  of  early  days, 

More  than  they  have  been  created  to  illume  earth’s  sombre  ways  ! 
Brothers,  sisters  left  behind  me  in  my  much-loved  fatherland, 

Others  now  as  kindly  mind  me,  fervent  grasp  with  friendly  hand. 
Loving  parents  who  caressed  me  long  since  laid  them  down  in  peace, 
Yet  I think  they  late  have  blessed  me  for  life’s  labors  never  cease; 

Can  they  not  yet  hover  near  me,  point  the  danger  in  the  way  ? 

By  all  holy  arts  surround  me  in  temptations  trying  day? 
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Thus  preserve,  to  truth,  to  duty,  so  prepare  with  joy  to  meet. 
Crowned  in  triumph,  robed  in  beauty,  bowing  low  at  Father’s  feet ! 

* * * * * * 

Scenes  of  friendship  richly  beaming  through  tlfe  dancing  mist  of  years, 
Your  rich  light  and  radiance  streaming,  forms  a rainbow  by  life’s  tears, 
Ah,  a little  host  have  sculptured  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart, 

Names,  which  I for  years  have  nurtured,  life  or  death,  no  power  can  part! 
Though  old  time  with  clouds  may  darken,  though  his  storms  may  sweep 
below, 

These  will  yet  remain  unshaken,  pillared  names,  forget  them,  No! 

****** 

Much  of  Love  my  heart  hath  tasted,  love  that  renders  life  divine, 

Still  flows  on  the  stream  unwasted,  precious  fountain,  precious  wine. 
True,  I lack  the  rich  expression,  true,  lack  language  choice  and  rare, 
Do  not  dream  by  this  concession,  I the  less  its  powers  can  share  ! 

Love  ! Thy  all  pervading  spirit  crowns  with  glory  every  scene, 

This,  a gift  we  all  inherit,  ’ tis  of  Father’s  face  the  screen. 

Brightens  life  when  dark,  when  dreary,  gives  to  joy  its  glow  and  zest, 
Strength  gives  to  the  way-worn,  weary,  cheers  the  languid  and  unblest! 
Dries  the  tear,  and  aids  the  mourner  lay  aside  his  grief  or  care, 

By  its  presence  melts  the  scorner, — all  this  boon,  this  treasure  share; 
Binds  the  heart  to  outward  beauty,  imaged  in  the  face  divine, 

Courage  gives  in  every  duty  which  pertains  to  rolling  time  ! 

Lends  its  charm  to  infant  being,  throws  oe’r  youth  its  golden  sheen, 
Each  expression,  evil,  fleeing,  where  this  radiance  can  be  seen  ! 

Felt  by  yon  pouting,  modest  girl,  slumber  drives  or  dreams  inspire, 
Flashing  in  each  waving  curl,  Love’s  celestial,  hallowed  fire  ! 
Renovates,  controls  each  motion,  throws  around  an  added  grace, 
Stimulates  each  fond  emotion,  scatters  sunlight  o’er  the  face  ! 

Lights  up  this  life  with  joy  divine,  lifts  up  the  soul  to  God  on  high, 
This  precious  gift,  my  Father,  thine — thy  presence  felt  beneath  the  sky, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Who  hath  not  knelt  in  pure  devotion,  knelt  at  the  altar  Love  had 
raised  ; 

Who  has  not  felt  its  deep  emotion,  in  some  part  of  life’s  devious  ways? 
None  ! Though  enshrined  in  Ethiop’s  sable,  though  crowned  and 
jeweled  kings  to  reign, 

Or  fed  and  clothed  from  Nature’s  table,  upon  Arabia’s  sun-burnt  plain  ! 
Though  clad  in  silks  of  gorgeous  beauty  and  shrined  beneath  a palace 
dome, 

Or  in  the  straw-thatched  hut,  where  duty  and  peace  divine  have  made 
a home ! 

The  turbaned  Turk,  the  fair  Circassian,  the  polished  Greek,  the  outcast 
Jew, 

Each  in  their  turn  have  felt  Love’s  passion,  its  flame  within  their  bosom 
glow  ! 

The  greatest  slave,  the  boasted  freeman,  the  savage  and  the  civilized, 
The  courteous  Frank  and  studious  German,  in  this  one  font  have  been 
baptized  ! 

Sweet  is  life,  my  now-life  present,  with  its  fireside  joys  in  store, 

Wives  and  mothers,  and  the  pleasant  prattlers,  crowding  more  and 
more; 

How  the  heart,  the  pulse  is  swelling,  with  Affection’s  richest  glow 
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From  unfathomed  fountains,  welling,  streams  no  drought  can  stay  their 
flow ; 

Pledges  of  Love’s  union  springing,  as  the  olive  branches  ’round, 
Tendrils  twining,  ever  bringing  fruit  which  cumbers  not  the  ground. 
These  are  riches  man  can  cherish,  free  from  mildew,  moth  or  rust, 
And  its  increase  will  not  perish  with  earth’s  glittering,  golden  dust. 

*****  * 

Yes, — sweet  is  recollection,  treasured  wealth  of  all  the  past, 

But  yet — if  ’ tis  selection — precious  more  the  lot  at  last. 

More  bright  its  scenes  of  beauty,  its  trials  and  its  truth, 

Which  appertain  to  duty,  and  give  perennial  youth  ! 

Intelligence  increasing,  and  responsibility, 

Life  is — to-day — inceasing,  it  must  more  precious  be, 

Than  scenes  of  youthful  gladness,  in  the  past,  the  long  ago, 

The  time  when  clouds  and  sadness,  were  unknown — but  still,  to  know  ! 

****** 

Then  the  hours  of  love  once  tasted,  with  the  friends  at  that  time  dear. 
Are  but  eclipsed  (not  really  wasted,)  by  the  Love  and  Friendship  near. 
Love’s  light — no  doubt  entrancing,  in  the  spring  time  of  our  days, 
Will  still  its  rays  be  glancing,  mid  the  summer  of  our  ways, 

So  when  Autumn  leaves  are  falling,  so  when  wintry  storms  appear, 

Its  voice  will  still  be  calling  loud,  more  loud  from  year  to  year, 

’Till  man  shall  with  its  lustre  be  filled,  as  is  his  God, 

While  myriads  round  him  cluster,  all  fed  by  Heaven’s  best  food. 

Then,  Friendship  consummated,  shall  ’fore  this  conqueror  fall, 

For  Love — the  God-created — shall  rule,  in  all,  through  All ! 

if  if  :fc  5fc  if  if 

Then  welcome  contemplation,  when  the  life  is  rightly  spent, 

It  brings  man  exaltation,  ’twas  the  trial  Heaven  sent, 

The  Gospel,  God-restored,  the  Priesthood  at  its  head, 

Soon  evils,  long  deplored,  shall  be  crushed  and  vanquished,  dead  ! 
Truth,  Truth  shall  reign  victorious,  upon  our  mother-earth, 

Man,  crowned  upon  it,  glorious,  enjoy  that  second  birth, 

Creations  blush  in  gladness,  her  flowers  bloom  all  around, 

Where  death,  and  tears,  and  sadness,  shall  never  more  be  found  1 

;jc  if  if  if 

Such  is  my  contemplation,  would  that  all  life  were  spent, 

So  each  change  or  situation  might  prepare  for  that  event ; 

Oh  may  each  recollection  of  the  past,  but  tend  to  show 
In  the  day  of  resurrection,  I my  duty  did  below! 

Then  in  my  Father’s  kingdom  crowned,  as  king  and  priest  for  ever 
found. 


i 

A GENTILE  EXODUS. 


The  many  advantages  of  a residence  in 
Utah  have  been  so  often  portrayed,  that 
any  reference  thereto  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  wearisome.  That  there  are 
as  many  of  the  natural  elements  of 
pleasure  associated  with  a life  in  this  re- 


gion, as  can  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  climate, 
healthfulness,  prosperity,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  human  enjoyment,  will  be  gen- 
erally conceded. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  unexcelled 
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in  their  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
valleys  are  prolific  in  all  the  varied 
products  of  the  farm  and  garden.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  Territory  are 
abundant.  Minerals  of  almost  every 
character  are  known  to  abound.  Mil- 
lions have  already  been  extracted,  yet 
we  know  that  the  country  has  not 
even  been  prospected,  much  less  devel- 
oped. 

People  who  are  looking  for  homes  in 
the  west,  quite  generally  seek  to  better 
their  financial  condition,  and  with  the 
many  advantages  possessed  by  our  Ter- 
ritory, we  ought  to  be  able  to  induce 
nearly  all  of  them  to  stay,  and  assist  in 
the  upbuilding  of  a great  State.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  who  move 
westward,  desire  to  find  permanent 
homes,  and  the  vast  number  who  look 
favorably  upon  Utah  as  a tempting  spot, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who 
makes  it  to  some  extent  a study.  Thou- 
sands yearly  visit  us,  and  become  fasci- 
nated with  the  many  attractions  possessed 
by  this  mountain  retreat.  Many  of  them 
leave  with  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
they  may  be  privileged  to  locate  in 
these  charming  valleys,  and  reap  the 
rich  reward  which  seems  to  await  the 
industry  of  the  farmer,  miner,  and  the 
artisan. 

A comparatively  small  proportion  of 
these  enthusiastic  visitors,  finally  decide 
to  cast  their  lot  with  us,  and  pleased 
with  the  outlook,  they  press  boldly  to 
the  front  in  some  enterprise.  In  many 
cases  they  are  fairly,  and  in  others  won- 
derfully successful,  so  far  as  material 
progess  is  concerned.  Many  of  the 
more  cautious  ones,  although  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  many  merits  of  Utah 
as  an  abiding  place,  avoid  us  as  they 
would  a pestilence,  and  the  limited  num- 
ber who  manfully  enter  the  contest  in 
spite  of  ever-present  objections,  often 
begin  to  believe  that  other  places  need 
them  worse  than  Utah  does,  and  they 
quietly  depart  without  condescending  to 
give  in -detail  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
They  leave  us,  in  the  full  assurance  that 
what  they  had  fondly  hoped  to  bring 
about  in  a few  months,  or  years,  we  who 
remain  may  accomplish  in  a few  gener- 
ations. Having  thoroughly  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  fates  have  not  se- 
lected them  to  be  the  regenerators  of 


this  “God-forsaken”  Territory,  they 
cheerfully  resign  in  our  favor,  and  we 
become  sole  heirs  to  all  the  proba- 
bilities. 

The  continuous  religio-political  fer- 
mentation, causes  much  uneasiness  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  men  who 
have  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  re- 
generators for  a long  time,  as  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  are  found  to  be  so  few, 
and  so  sour,  that  they  are  regarded  as 
but  poor  remuneration  for  the  prolonged 
efforts  put  forth  in  the  attempt  to  engraft 
new  stock  in  the  Mormon  vineyard. 
To  the  minds  of  many  of  these  political 
husbandmen,  the  results  desired  seem  to 
be  as  far  distant  as  they  were  many 
years  ago. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
over-anxiety  of  the  re-modellers  of 
Utah  affairs,  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  of  real  progress.  Al- 
together too  much  is  attempted.  Too 
often  do  they  appear  to  forget  that 
Utah  is  a part  of  the  United  States. 
Monarchial  remedies  are  very  fre- 
quently suggested,  and  despotic  plans 
proposed. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  every  non- 
Mormon  has  too  much  of  a burden  to 
carry.  He  is  forced  to  become  a mis- 
sionary, and  is  pushed  to  the  front  of  the 
battle,  without  any  regard  to  his  feel- 
ings, or  personal  interests.  Immediately 
upon  arrival,  he  is  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  agitators,  and  long  before 
he  realizes  the  nature  of  the  contest,  is 
by  virtue  of  his  acts,  and  the  influence 
of  the  company  in  which  he  finds 'him- 
self, a pronounced  enemy  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Utah;  and 
thereby  is  cut  off  from  their  association, 
respect,  good-feeling  and  patronage. 
The  more  rabid  of  the  besiegers  make  it 
their  special  duty  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  unsophisticated  to  such  a degree 
that  they  shall  never  see  a single  virtue 
in  anything  associated  with  Mormon  ism, 
or  the  Mormons;  either  in  their  religious, 
social,  domestic,  or  commercial  rela- 
tions. Naturally,  this  kind  of  policy  at 
times  calls  for  endorsement,  and  when- 
ever it  may  seem  to  be  necessary  to  up- 
hold this  very  liberal  platform,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  the  more  aggressive 
representatives  thereof,  ready  to  assert 
such  things,  and  swear  to  them,  should 
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a doubt  appear  to  be  lurking  in  the  mind 
of  the  listener. 

The  non-Mormon  settler  in  our  Terri- 
tory, in  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  sur- 
renders to  the  demands  of  rabid  anti- 
Mormons,  and  in  many  cases  imagining 
himself  to  be  of  much  importance, 
comes  prominently  before  the  public  with 
a remedy  of  his  own,  which  added  to  the 
principles  espoused  upon  his  arrival, 
make  a very  attractive  appearance,  to 
say  the  least.  The  shorter  his  acquaint- 
ance, the  more  vigorous  he  always  is  in 
the  advocacy  of  his  scheme,  and  the 
more  loyal  to  the  plans  laid  down  for 
him  by  the  men  who  affect  to  be  experts 
on  the  subject.  There  is  a spicy  flavor 
in  most  of  the  stories  told  the  new- 
comer, and  being  attracted  thereby,  he 
is  often  quite  willing  to  believe  all,  and 
add  thereto  to  suit  his  fancy. 

After  having  expressed  himself  in  a 
thousand  places  in  the  bitterest  terms, 
regarding  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory,  he  quite  naturally  engages 
in  some  business  which,  from  its  charac- 
ter, appeals  to  the  patronage  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  people 
whom  he  has  so  earnestly  attacked,  and 
so  assiduously  endeavored  to  ruin,  do  not 
seem  to  love  him  or  his  enterprise,  and 
he  is  astonished  at  such  ingratitude.  He 
talks  about  his  rights  as  an  American 
citizen,  as  if  he  imagined  that  there 
were  clauses  in  the  Constitution  directly 
ordering  the  people  of  Utah  to  spend 
their  money  in  his  interest,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  they  perhaps  prefer  to 
spend  it  as  it  may  best  seem  to  suit  their 
own. 

Upon  finding  that  many  of  the  people 
appear  to  have  a slight  prejudice  against 
him,  he  devotes  himself  with  more  than 
usual  fervor  to  endeavoring  to  prove 
what  before  he  has  merely  asserted,  and 
by  the  time  he  has  wholly  disgusted  the 
great  majority,  perhaps,  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  nominated  for  some  office,  and 
when  he,  by  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  him,  has  another  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  people  might 
by  an  almost  superhuman  effort  manage 
to  live  without  him,  he  determines  that 
they  shall  not. 

The  battle  then  wages  fiercely,  and 
whenever  there  apparently  is  a lull,  some 
of  the  more  impecunious  army  followers 


are  always  on  hand  to  assist  in  the  hub- 
bub, and  the  fight  goes  bravely  on,  so  far 
as  noise  is  concerned.  After  a while, 
when  the  missionary  non-Mormon  dis- 
covers that  he  is  constantly  in  a turmoil, 
he  begins  to  ask  himself  what  all  the 
trouble  is  about,  and  not  being  able  to 
explain  satisfactorily  to  his  better  judg- 
ment, he  calls  a halt.  Then  he  becomes 
what  is  known  as  a “Jack-Mormon,” 
and  just  at  the  point  when  he  has  the 
greatest  reason  to  respect  himself,  he  dis- 
covers that  he  is  held  as  one  open  to 
much  suspicion. 

The  demands  of  the  several  non-Mor- 
mon missionary  and  other  enterprises  are, 
as  every  business  man  in  Utah  knows,  in- 
satiable. The  poor  Mormon  whom  we 
all  pity  on  account  of  the  payment  of 
tithing,  is  much  more  free  from  the 
annoyances  of  begging  schemes  than  is 
the  Gentile.  From  every  quarter,  and  of 
every  conceivable  non-Mormon  origin, 
arise  demands  for  charitable  or  patriotic 
contributions,  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  no  matter  how  liberal  a person  may 
be,  or  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  his 
bank  account,  there  comes  a time  when 
he  feels  compelled  to  decline  to  aid  some 
representative  enterprise  which  has,  or 
claims  to  have  for  its  prime  object,  the 
“Americanizing”  of  the  Territory. 
After  having  for  once  summoned  courage 
to  use  his  judgment,  he  becomes  embold- 
ened, and  he  may  repeat  his  refusal. 
Thus  he  commits  “ the  unpardonable 
sin,”  and  thereafter  he  learns  that,  sc  far 
as  he  is  concerned  in  regard  to  that  branch 
of  the  non-Mormon  element,  boycotting 
has  commenced  with  a fierceness  which 
he  never  imagined  could  exist  except 
among  the  Mormons. 

The  continued  drain  upon  the  average 
non-Mortnon  makes  him  sick,  and  when 
he  fully  senses  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  labors,  and  sees  no  prospect  of 
a change  for  the  better,  he  often  feds 
like  leaving  Utah  to  the  Mormon  people, 
and  bidding  them  live  there  forever,  so 
far  as  the  matter  might  otherwise  affect 
him.  He  goes,  and  the  Mormon  ma- 
jority is  greater  thereby,  as  no  matter 
how  disagreeable  the  situation  may  be, 
the  solid  Mormon  never  leaves  us — he 
hangs  on  with  the  tenacity  of  the  native 
sagebrush,  and  appears  to  be  much  more 
difficult  to  “grab  out.” 

Many  of  the  non-Mormons  are  like  the 
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Mormons  in  one  respect : they  have  every 
dollar  of  their  ownings  invested  in  im- 
movables. To  them,  the  nature  of  the 
situation  is  very  interesting,  although  far 
from  charming.  To  the  drift-wood  of 
the  Gentile  party  in  Utah,  the  unpleas- 
antness is  a sort  of  a free  show,  and 
affords  some  amusement.  What  is  fun  to 
them,  however,  is  death  to  legitimate 
enterprises. 

For  over  a quarter  of  a century  this 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  beating  of  drums 
have  been  continuously  worrying  the  in- 
habitants, with  about  the  same  result, 
with  reference  to  the  object  desired,  as 
accrues  from  the  beating  of  tin  pans  to 
scare  away  the  locusts.  The  “grass- 
hopper” seems  to  enjoy  his  meal,  and 
accepts  the  inharmonious  din  as  a great 
compliment;  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  Territory  have  naturally 
begun  to  think  much  of  themselves  be- 
cause so  many  attentions  are  shown  them. 
A religious  sect  which  did  not,  under  a 
similar  experience  to  that  of  the  Mor- 
mons, believe  that  they  were  the  chosen 
ones  of  the  Almighty,  would  have  to 
be  made  of  better  stuff  than  is  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  manufacture  of  human 
beings. 

Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  peculiar  people,  can 
readily  understand  the  reason  for  their 
utter  disregard  of  the  many  efforts  made 
against  them.  They  have  passed  almost 
without  injury  through  many  a crisis 
worse  than  any  now  impending,  and  they 
stand  ready  to  endure  again,  anything 
which  the  nation  can  afford  to  afflict  them 
with.  It  requires  but  poor  perception  to 
discover  that  the  besiegers  are  enduring 
much  more  anxiety  than  the  besieged. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  keep  whipping  a 
person  and  to  be  compelled  to  witness 
the  continued  good  humor  of  the  party 
enduring  the  infliction.  There  should  be 
a law  made  to  prevent  a person  or  a peo- 
ple laughing  while  being  abused,  as  it  is 
is  so  provocative  of  continued  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  one  doing  all  the  work. 
A bill  for  the  suppression  of  complacency 
among  the  Mormon  people  has  not  yet 
been  enacted,  but  judging  from  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  measures  now 
pending,  we  may  reach  it  in  a few  gen- 
erations. 

In  a hundred  years  from  the  present 
time,  when  the  American  Congress  begins 


to  understand  the  question,  all  bills  on 
Mormonism  will  be  referred  to  the 
“ Committee  on  Eccentricities  of  Belief,” 
who  will  be  instructed  to  report  their 
findings  to  the  ''Committee  in  Charge 
of  the  Second  Resurrection.” 

Unless  some  course  in  which  there  is 
much  more  wisdom  than  characterizes 
the  ordinary  crusade,  be  adopted,  the 
Mormon  problem  will  be  as  much  of  an 
annoyance  to  the  grandchildren  of  the 
coming  generation  as  it  is  to  the  present 
reformers  of  Utah.  Some  method  must 
be  infused  into  the  madness  of  the  aver- 
age anti-Mormon,  or  the  whole  idea  of 
crushing  out  the  Mormons  might  as  well 
be  abandoned;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
present  schemes  are  of  no  avail;  that  is, 
if  the  desires  expressed  are  any  criteria 
by  which  to  judge  the  real  object  of  the 
raid.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  a large 
number  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of 
the  Mormon  Church  and  its  teachings, 
are  no  more  in  sympathy  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  or  anti-Mormon  party, 
than  they  are  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  Not  infrequently  the 
admission  is  made  by  men  of  large  inter- 
ests, that  in  case  it  became  a matter  of 
choice  between  the  class  of  men  who 
would  be  likely  to  get  the  offices  in  the 
event  of  control  being  given  to  the 
minority,  that  they  would  cast  their  votes 
in  favor  ot  the  Mormons,  bad  as  they 
believe  them  to  be  in  many  respects. 
Until  a vastly  different  state  of  affairs 
exists,  there  will  be  very  little  vigor 
manifested  in  the  political  issues  of  Utah. 
A change,  merely  for  a change,  may  be 
well  enough  for  a few  unthinking  people, 
but  to  change  without  improvement 
being  manifested,  is  a complete  waste  of 
time.  If  the  present  officers  feel  the 
weight  of  the  continued  strain  upon 
them,  which  is  the  result  of  a c ntinued 
and  virulent  opposition  by  the  i unority, 
to  be  a great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  proper  administration  of  the  local 
laws ; it  would  seem  that  a path  of  roses 
might  be  confidently  expected  by  the 
minority  officials,  with  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  entirely  opposed  to  them 
and  their  measures.  To  control  a large 
majority  with  an  insignificant  minority  in 
this  land  of  the  free,  is  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  task  at  any  time,  and  in  this 
Territory  it  would  prove  a most  weari- 
some one.  None  but  the  very  best,  or 
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the  very  worst  of  men  could  afford  to 
undertake  the  task  of  administering  the 
laws  against  the  direct  consent  of  the 
Mormon  people,  possessed  of  the  pluck 
and  energy  which  characterizes  them, 
and  which  belongs  to  them  of  right,  win- 
ning it,  as  they  have,  in  a contest  of  over 
half  a century.  It  matters  not  whether 
their  ideas  of  government  be  right  or 
wrong,  they  have  a full  knowledge  of  the 
rights  belonging  to  them,  and  they  will 
surrender  none  of  them  without  a lively 
struggle.  They  will  make  their  resist- 
ance, however,  in  their  own  way,  and 
quite  often  it  will  be  in  a way  but  little 
expected. 

For  a party  of  ignorant  aliens,  as  they 
are  not  unfrequently  termed,  they  are 
wonderfully  well  posted  on  all  the  tricks 
of  American  politics,  and  the  moves 
they  would  make,  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  Mormons,  be  regarded  as  states- 
manlike, and  admirable.  As  it  is,  their 
diplomacy  is  denounced  as  treasonable 
cunning,  and  their  statecraft,  as  mere 
fanaticism.  Their  unity  and  devotion 
to  each  other’s  interests,  give  them 
strength,  and  the  strength  of  the  con- 
tinued attacks  upon  them  makes  them 
more  determined  in  their  unity.  There 
can  be  no  grounds  for  a hope  of  their 
disintegration,  so  long  as  the  radical 
haters  of  their  peculiar  institutions  keep 
welding  them  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. The  priests  may  well  laugh, 
when  they  see  the  effects  of  the  unwar- 
ranted abuse  that  is  continually  heaped 
upon  their  people,  so  plainly  is  it  mani- 
fested that  it  is  wholly  beneficial  to  the 
Church;  even  if  at  times  it  appears  to  be 
temporarily  otherwise.  When  the  ad- 
herents of  Mormonism  joined  the  institu- 
tion, they  were  told  to  expect  persecution; 
and  they  meet  it  and  often  welcome  it, 
as  an  evidence  of  grace. 

With  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  is  the  lot  of  the  non-Mormons  in 
Utah,  such  a proposition  as  the  annulling 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Territory,  and 
the  establishment  of  a legislative  com- 
mission, which  may  usurp  to  itself  ju- 
dicial and  executive  powers  as  well, 
there  is  a growing  anxiety  among  the 
minority  which  may  take  exactly  the  op- 
posite shape  to  the  one  desired  by  the 
opponents  of  Mormonism. 

It  must  never  be  overlooked  that  the 
average  Gentile  comes  to  Utah  simply 
10 


because  he  believes  that  he  can  do  better 
here  than  anywhere  else,  in  a worldly 
sense,  and  that  when  he  once  becomes 
convinced  that  such  a state  of  affairs 
exists  here  as  to  preclude  hopes  of  sue 
cess,  he  is  free  to  go  away  in  search  of 
more  agreeable  pastures,  whereas  the 
average  Mormon  comes  here  to  stay,  and 
he  does  stay,  without  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  going  elsewhere.  With  these 
facts  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  argue  the 
probabilities,  in  case  the  prosperity  of 
the  Territory  be  checked  to  any  consid- 
able  extent.  Prosperity  depends  very 
largely  upon  peace,  and  the  party  that 
needs  it  the  more,  and  to  whom  it  is 
almost  an  absolute  necessity,  seems  de- 
termined that  there  shall  be  no  peace  at 
any  price.  We  are  so  truly  moral,  so 
unspeakably  virtuous,  that  we  really  can- 
not sell  our  merchandise,  develop  our 
mines,  or  attend  to  our  ordinary  business 
in  any  way,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Mormons  are  continually  jeopardiz- 
ing their  salvation,  by  loving  too  many 
women,  and  refusing  to  allow  us  to 
become  their  spiritual  and  temporal  ad- 
visers. 

What  a pity  it  is  that  these  poor, 
ignorant  people  should  be  of  a nature  so 
inferior  to  our  own,  that  we  have  no 
influence  whatever  over  them!  How 
unfortunate  it  is  that  we  cannot,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  remodel  their  thinking 
apparatus  ! How  very  strange  it  is  that 
they  do  not  see  as  we  do,  being  that  we 
do  not  see  as  they  do  ! At  last,  it  seems, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  summon  from 
the  vasty  deep,  that  evil  spirit  which  in- 
spired the  founder  of  Mormonism,  and 
indict  it.  The  great  republic  of  America 
must  declare  itself,  as  the  uncompromis- 
ing foe  of  all  subtle  influences  which 
enter  the  minds  of  American  citizens, 
without  first  asking  permission  of  the 
managers  of  the  reigning  political  party. 
God,  angels,  and  all  the  departed  spirits, 
in  other  spheres,  must  present  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  bosses,  prior  to  making 
any  communications  through  the  agency 
of  spirit  mediums,  prophets,  or  other 
sources  unrecognized  by  the  political 
kings  of  this  republic. 

Every  grand  enterprise  inaugurated 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  Mormon 
people,  inspires  the  anti-Mormon  ele- 
ment with  the  belief  in  some  altogether 
impracticable  result,  and  accordingly  as 
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they  happen  to  have  more  or  less  faith 
in  the  scheme,  so  they  make  their  moves, 
politically  or  otherwise.  Disappoint- 
ment is  the  natural  consequence,  and  the 
effect  of  a long-continued  series  of 
blasted  expectations  is  seldom  very  in- 
spiriting, so  that  the  ranks  of  the  really 
enthusiastic  ones  are  continually  broken 
and  demoralized,  no  matter  how  ap- 
parently bold  a front  they  may  present. 
Many  of  them  are  always  on  the  point 
of  leaving  Utah,  and  not  a few  of  them 
go,  while  others  blame  themselves  for 
not  having  left  this  scene  of  vexation 
when  they  first  became  disgusted  with  it, 
in  earlier  times. 

The  progress  we  are  making  in  some 
respects  is  quite  encouraging,  but  there 
are  too  many  weights  upon  us,  which  are 
constantly  pulling  us  down.  As  regu- 
larly as  the  operations  of  nature,  when- 
ever the  material  prospects  of  the  Terri- 
tory seem  to  be  a trifle  brighter  than 
usual,  and  the  less  hopeful  ones  begin  to 
feel  a little  encouragement,  some  insane 
proposition  in  regard  to  the  morals  of 
the  Mormons  looms  up  with  a “fee!  fi  ! 
fo  ! fum  ! ! ! ” and  scares  the  wits  out  of 
all  parties  except  the  Mormons,  and  the 
result  is  dissatisfaction  and  disaster. 

It  is  not  Mormonism  that  causes  the 
trouble  in  Utah  ; it  is  the  unnecessary  and 
ridiculous  fuss  made  about  it , that  is  the 
real  barrier  in  our  path  of  progress. 
Looked  at  from  any  standpoint,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  effect  of  the 
continued,  and  indeed  incessant  discus- 
sion, of  the  one  matter  of  the  marital 
relations  of  the  Mormon  people. 

At  home,  the  subject  is  introduced  by 
your  guest,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
it,  there  are  no  means  of  avoiding  the 
offensiveness  of  the  conversation.  The 
children  hear  about  it  continually  in 
their  schools,  and  the  more  anxious  the 
Christian  tutor  is  in  its  suppression,  the 
more  frequent  are  his  references  thereto. 
As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  indulge 
in  the  reading  of  the  family  paper,  the 
little  folks  are  fed  with  filthy,  and  often 
obscene  remarks  upon  the  favorite  theme 
of  the  raiders  upon  Mormonism.  Facts 
are  distorted,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
most  depraved  minds  are  daily  detailed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  newspapers 
interesting,  in  reality,  but  ostensibly  to 


break  down  the  Mormon  Church,  and 
elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 
Every  bit  of  sexual  wrong  is  hunted  at 
almost  any  cost  of  time  and  patience, 
and  then  embellished  for  the  delectation 
of  the  rabid  haters  of  anything  Mormon. 
The  most  refined  and  elegant  people,  in 
many  instances,  seem  to  think  it  quite 
au  fait  to  chat  about  the  details  of  a 
Mormon  scandal,  whether  real  or  imagin- 
ary, with  either  sex,  and  in  any  place. 
The  natural  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
moral  tone  of  the  entire  community  is 
depraved.  There  is  not,  and  never  was, 
the  slightest  danger  to  a Gentile  or 
an  unbelieving  Mormon,  in  the  practice 
of  polygamy;  but  there  is  danger  of  de- 
moralization in  the  habit  of  making  it 
the  regular  subject  of  conversation, 
especially  when  determined  to  discuss 
nothing  in  regard  to  it,  except  the 
filthiest  stories  that  can  be  told. 

Growing  out  of  the  habit  of  making 
polygamy  the  staple  topic,  we  uncon- 
sciously pass  to  other  points  of  belief 
and  practice  of  the  hated  church,  and 
from  one  step  to  another,  we  proceed  to 
the  utter  condemnation  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  people  and  their  re- 
ligion. The  consequence  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  doubt:  it  is  the  engendering 
of  the  most  virulent  hatred  between  the 
two  classes. 

The  effects  of  this  hatred  are  every- 
where manifested — it  is  seen  alike  in 
social,  commercial,  and  political  circles. 
It  invades  the  privacy  of  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  rears  its  hydra-head  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  It  mar-s  the 
success  of  every  conceivable  enterprise, 
and  ejects  its  venom  upon  the  purest  and 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul. 
Its  paralyzing  influences  are  at  work  in 
every  direction  among  us,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  things  of  an  evil  nature, 
and  the  obstruction  of  the  upward  ten- 
dencies of  all  things  admirable  and  ele- 
vating. While  it  is  allowed  to  flourish 
to  the  present  extent,  the  Prince  of  Evil 
himself  might  as  well  take  sole  charge 
of  the  situation,  for  there  can  be  but 
little  hope  of  improvement  while  the 
tendency  is  toward  deterioration. 

The  commercial  result  of  this  state  of 
feeling,  is  the  consolidation  of  the  masses 
of  the  Church  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  transaction  of  business,  as  they  are 
very  naturally  averse  to  making  men 
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rich,  who  will  use  their  wealth  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  their  patrons.  Not 
that  all  the  Gentile  merchants  will  do  in- 
jury to  the  Mormons,  but  because  hardly 
any  of  them  have  the  nerve  to  object  to 
one  of  the  schemes  of  the  so-called 
leaders;  consequently,  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  plans  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  they  are 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  bitter 
radicals,  whom  they  fear  to  oppose. 
A conservative  Gentile,  then,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
the  most  radical,  because  the  radicals 
lead  in  all  the  raids,  and  pronounce 
themselves  the  only  “loyal”  people  in 
the  Territory.  Nothing  is  left  undone 
by  the  truly  “ loyal,”  to  worry,  annoy 
and  insult  the  Mormon  people,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  solid  men  of  the  party 
have  to  pay  for  it,  in  decreased  patron- 
age, and  in  the  endurance  of  a thousand 
disadvantages,  the  source  of  which,  many 
of  them  never  suspect.  It  is  none  the 
less  expensive,  however.  Some  time  ago, 
an  observant  merchant  remarked  to  one 
of  the  self-sacrificing  patriots  who  is 
always  at  the  front  in  every  inharmonious 
din:  “ Every  dollar  you  and  your  class 
make  out  of  the  trouble  you  are  creating 
to  no  purpose,  costs  us  a thousand!” 
Another  solid  business  man  assured  a 
representative  radical  some  time  since, 
that  they  who  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  him  and  his  party,  would  never  live 
long  enough  to  do  as  much  good  to  the 
Territory  as  they  had  already  done  harm. 
These  are  facts,  no  matter  who  may  dis- 
pute them. 

There  are  now  men  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  fought  in  the  war  against  the  Mor- 
mons, and  have  assisted  in  the  laying  of 
plans  which  they  have  long  since  left  to 
the  foolish  ones  succeeding  them,  who 
to-day  smile,  as  they  see  us  enveloped  in 
the  turmoil  which  they  helped  to  in- 
augurate. We  are  in  the  same  state  of 
stupidity  now  as  they  were  years  ago, 
and  after  a while,  we  shall  perhaps  accu- 
mulate sufficient  sense  to  leave  the  strife 
to  others  of  less  experience  than  we 
have.  To  all  who  love,  like  dogs,  to 
bark  and  bite,  Utah  affords  a fine  field. 
There  is  something  in  the  air,  the  water, 
or  the  situation,  which  de-humanizes 
men,  and  makes  them  in  many  cases 
totally  oblivious  of  others’  rights  and 


feelings.  Ideas  aie  entertained,  and 
propositions  made,  which  elsewhere 
would  be  immediately  frowned  out  of  ex- 
istence ; all  because  men  have  allowed 
themselves  to  hope  for  too  much. 

Considering  the  natural  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
peace  can  exist  so  long  as  men’s  interests 
and  personal  schemes  necessarily  con- 
flict as  they  must  in  the  sharp  battle  of 
life.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  un- 
reasonable, however,  in  the  expectation 
that  in  this  enlightened  age  there  shall 
be  some  show  of  decency  in  our  conduct 
towards  our  erring  fellow-beings,  even 
though  they  be  as  far  removed  from  the  or- 
thodox plane  as  the  Mormons  are  so  gen- 
erally considered  to  be.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  real  propriety  in  the  contin- 
ued attacks  made  upon  them  by  men  of 
every  class  of  the  community,  whose  real 
or  apparent  interest  collides  in  some  in- 
comprehensible manner,  with  the  local 
powers  that  be.  From  the  legislator  to 
the  policeman ; all  must  be  resisted, 
provided  the  man  be  a member  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  The  police  officers  of 
this  city,  small  as  the  force  is,  could 
preserve  order,  prevent  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  arrest  offenders  in  a much 
more  satisfactory  manner,  were  they  sus- 
tained by  the  moral  support  of  the  so- 
called  progressive  element.  As  it  is, 
though,  there  is  scarcely  a case  of  arrest, 
wherein  the  officer  is  not  publicly  charged 
with  exceeding  his  duty,  as  one  to  whom 
no  sympathy  should  be  extended,  and 
not  infrequently  is  it  intimated  that  the 
offender  should  have  resisted,  even  to 
the  infliction  of  severe  personal  injury 
upon  the  officer.  This  state  of  feeling, 
exhibited  by  what  we  have  a right  to 
call  the  better  classes  of  the  community, 
necessasily  encourages  the  lower  and 
more  depraved  elements,  and  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  large  percentage  of  increase 
in  crimes  and  criminals  in  the  Territory. 
A general  feeling  of  defiance  has  grown 
up  among  the  lower  classes,  and  it  is 
everywhere  shown  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  hoodlums  have  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  they  will  be  encouraged  in 
almost  any  outrage,  provided  it  be  com- 
mitted upon  a policeman,  or  upon  some 
of  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
people.  Hundreds  of  instances  might 
be  given,  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of 
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many  of  the  really  prominent  men  of  the 
Territory,  in  regard  to  the  sympathies 
they  extend  to  the  criminal  classes  as 
against  Mormons  who  have  been  elected 
by  the  majority-  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory  to  administer  the  laws.  But 
recently,  when  the  chief  officer  of  the 
city  was  shot  down  at  the  post  of  duty, 
there  were  many  expressions  made  by 
men  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  and 
Christian  gentlemen  at  that,  which  if  re- 
corded, would  in  after  years,  when  the 
heat  of  hatred  has  subsided,  cause  a 
blush  of  shame  to  mount  their  cheeks,  at 
the  thought  of  their  own  depravity.  No 
city  in  the  world  ever  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a more  energetic  and  fearless 
officer,  and  none  knew  it  better  than 
some  of  the  men  who  in  many  instances 
actually  mocked  at  his  death,  not  be- 
cause he  had  ever  done  them  any  wrong, 
but  because  he  was  a Mormon.  From 
the  earliest  experience  of  the  officer  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  the  men  associated 
with  him,  it  has  been  the  commonest 
occurrence  of  their  lives,  to  meet  with 
armed  and  other  resistance  from  every 
class  of  criminals,  from  the  disturber  of 
the  peace  to  the  murderer,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  Mormons,  and 
this,  in  the  earliest  portions  of  their  ad- 
ministration, when  there  were  not  two 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  other  than 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church.  It 
was  the  general  understanding  among 
the  lower  order  of  criminals,  that  there 
was  something  disgraceful  in  the  sur- 
render to  a Mormon  officer,  and  at  this 
late  date,  the  amount  of  respect  that  is 
shown  for  the  law,  and  its  administra- 
tion at  their  hands,  is  infinitessimal.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  will  unconsciously  attempt  a justi- 
fication of  this  state  of  affairs,  but  let 
them  divest  themselves  of  all  personal 
prejudice,  and  then  note  the  result. 

As  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Infidels,  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  or  mem- 
bers of  any  other  clan  ; put  yourselves 
in  their  places. 

• With  any  other  class  of  people  in 
overwhelming  preponderance  in  any  Ter- 
ritory, as  the  Mormons  hold,  and  have 
held  in  Utah,  such  attempts  as  have  been 
made  upon  their  rights  and  liberties, 
especially  if  we  place  them  as  low 
morally  as  the  Mormons  are  almost 
everywhere  conceded  to  be,  the  results 


would  have  been  much  different.  In- 
stead of  allowing  many  of  their  most 
bitter  enemies  to  grow  rich  upon  their 
patronage,  and  leaving  them  compara- 
tively undisturbed  in  their  enterprises, 
they  would  have  made  it  so  unprofitable 
for  all  such  people,  that  they  would  long 
since  have  sought  other  and  more  agree- 
able abiding  places. 

No  one  will  in  this  nation  attempt  to 
dispute  the  right  of  a person  to  equality 
with  another,  in  certain  respects  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live;  but  to  assume 
that  a minority  shall  control  a majority, 
or  that  the  fact  of  a man  calling  himself 
“loyal”  shall  compel  the  abasement  of 
all  whom  he  may  be  pleased  to  term  dis- 
loyal, is  to  say  the  least,  rather  rash. 
The  Mormon,  in  his  way,  is  as  loyal  as 
any  other  religionist  or  politician  in  the 
country.  We  all  have  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  fealty  which  we  owe  to  the 
general  government,  and  every  one  of 
us,  consciously  or  otherwise,  interprets 
it  for  himself.  Whoever  or  whatever 
shall  enter  unbidden  the  sacred  precincts 
of  private  personal  judgment,  is  accursed. 
A man  or  a set  of  men,  has  the  right  to 
submit  to  the  leadership  of  any  person, 
whether  he  be  a prophet,  a spirit  me- 
dium, or  a “crank”  of  the  highest 
order.  No  matter  how  anxiously  the 
followers  of  some  other  insane  leader 
may  be  in  regard  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  such  leadership,  the  right  to 
interfere  commences  in  this  great  re- 
public at  a certain  well-defined  point, 
and  never  before  that  limit  is  attained. 
Just  where  that  limit  is,  the  average 
schemer  affects  to  be  able  to  define,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  always  at  the 
point  where  his  personal  interest  com- 
mences. The  drawing  of  these  lines  in 
a man’s  own  mind  is  perhaps  a harmless 
undertaking,  but  when  the  influence  of 
that  mind,  and  others  akin,  be  used  to 
the  urging  and  creation  of  special  pro- 
scriptive legislation,  for  the  purpose  of 
disabling  their  fellow-citizens  who  hap- 
pen to  differ  with  them  in  religious  con- 
clusions, a dangerous  and  deplorable 
issue  is  to  be  anticipated. 

The  secret  action  of  a human  heart  is 
as  completely  independent  of  an  act  of 
Congress  as  it  is  of  the  orders  of  a 
king.  The  reasoning  powers  of  men 
cannot  be  changed  at  the  order  of  a 
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court.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  might  decide  that  Joseph 
Smith,  Brigham  Young,  and  John  Tay- 
lor were  the  most  arrant  imposotrs  who 
ever  disgraced  the  earth,  and  though  a 
piece  of  red  tape  long  enough  to  reach 
the  most  distant  planet  of  the  universe 
were  attached  thereto,  accompanied  with 
a seal  as  large  as  the  face  of  the  earth, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  said  de- 
cision legal  weight  and  character,  it 
would  be  as  valueless  as  if  issued  from 
an  imaginary  supreme  court  in  some 
lunatic  asylum,  so  far  as  its  power  to 
convince  an  honest  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  the  mission  of  the  American 
prophet  is  concerned. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  person  liv- 
ing who  will  seriously  dispute  this,  but 
when  it  is  so  generally  conceded,  it 
appears  somewhat  strange  that  so  many 
people  should  so  shape  their  course  of 
action  as  to  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  they  entirely  ignore  so  important  a 
fact. 

Neither  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  nor  the  united  nations,  can  frame 
a law  to  satisfy  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
people  generally  in  regard  to  the  Mor- 
mon problem,  if  we  are  for  a moment  to 
believe  that  they  desire  those  things  for 
which  they  are  continually  pleading. 
To  grant  them,  would  make  Utah  a pan- 
demonium. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  some  of 
the  schemes  which  have  been  concocted 
for  the  salvation  of  Utah  and  the  re- 
generation of  her  peculiar  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  present  them 
seriafim,  or  to  give  a complete  list : a 
few  samples  only  will  be  given,  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  the  memories  of 
parties  concerned. 

The  first  scene  in  the  drama  is  deeply 
tragic,  and  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the 
driving  of  the  Mormons  from  civilization, 
and  compelling  them  to  seek  among  the 
haunts  of  the  wild  Indians  the  hospitality 
which  had  been  refused  by  the  very  peo- 
ple who  now,  claiming  to  have  a deep 
interest  in  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
send  missionaries  among  them  to  free 
them  from  the  moral  degradation  which 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  holy 
Christian  treatment  extended  towards 
these  poor  misguided  heretics,  who  be- 
cause of  different  interpretations  of  that 
very  uncertain  guide  to  salvation,,  the 


Bible,  were  doomed  to  exile  and  death. 

If  Christianity  were  not  practically  a 
mockery,  and  a disgrace  to  the  modern 
civilization  which  it  affects  to  create  and 
sustain,  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  Mormon  people  in  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  would  have  been 
utilized  to  the  lasting  honor  and  glory  of 
the  founder  of  that  admirable  philoso- 
phy, and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
glorious  principles  of  the  great  modern 
Republic. 

When  they  had  finally  selected  a rest- 
ing place  in  a part  of  the  wilderness  then 
unknown,  the  army  of  the  nation  was 
sent  to  destroy  them,  if  anything  like  a 
sufficient  excuse  could  be  found.  It  was 
not  found,  and  the  Mormons  were  the 
gainers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  evi- 
dences of  the  benefits  they  derived  from 
the  great  fiasco  are  even  now  apparent. 

Then  came  the  anti-polygamy  act  of 
1862,  which  had  a wonderful  effect  upon 
everyone  almost,  except  upon  the  polyga- 
mists. 

The  constant  influx  of  non-Mormons 
w’as  then  looked  forward  to  as  the  great 
solvent,  and  utter  annihilation  of  all 
Mormon  power  was  assured  as  the  result 
of  the  contact  of  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  invaders  of  Mormondom.  Super- 
ior intelligence  now  seems  to  be  at  a dis- 
count. 

Experimental  legislation,  accompanied 
with  the  thunderings  of  the  power-press, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  then,  as 
now,  rolling  and  rumbling  like  the  stage 
thunder  and  the  dissonant  screeching  of 
the  orchestral  catgut,  when  the  startled 
auditors  are  being  warned  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bloody  spectre.  Like  “the 
gods”  in  the  gallery,  the  Mormons 
“ larf.’’ 

The  screech  of  the  locomotive  was 
then  expected  to  scare  the  Mormons  into 
sympathy  with  the  agitators,  but  like  a 
well-trained  chorus  they  join  in  the  song 
of  progress,  and  help  direct  the  music. 

Then  the  leaders  were  indicted,  ar- 
rested, and  tried  for  capital  crimes, 
which  made  capital  for  them  and  their 
people. 

Christian  schools  were  then  applied  to 
the  ulcer,  and  although  few  of  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
polygamy,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  with  the  increased  educational  facili- 
ties the  next  generation  of  Mormon  mis- 
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sionaries  will  be  better  fitted  than  before 
to  “ preach  the  gospel  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth.” 

The  military  of  the  Territory,  “ the 
Nauvoo  Legion,”-  was  then  disbanded, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  rebel 
hosts  of  the  fanatical  saints;  but  since 
then,  the  same  men  have  come  down  to 
the  more  sensible  occupations  of  life, 
and  have  established  a vast  mercantile 
legion,  which  is  likely  to  disband  the 
agitators.  Almost  without  exception, 
their  competitors  would  prefer  that  they 
should  have  continued  to  “play  soldiers.” 

Then  came  the  unwarranted  packing 
of  juries,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  law, 
which  was  the  outgrowth  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  of  the  conviction  cf  certain 
officials,  who  perhaps  felt  justified  in 
applying  “ discreiton  ” instead  of  law. 
Because  the  Mormons  were  known  to  be 
a peculiar  people;  peculiar  law  seemed 
to  fit  the  case  exactly. 

After  faithful  service  in  the  petty  post- 
offices  and  kindred  unprofitable  employ- 
ment for  years,  the  Mormons  have  been 
almost  uniformly  cashiered,  as  soon  as 
the  offices  have  become  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
fair  salary. 

Every  encouragement  has  been  offered 
to  the  enemies  of  the  people  to  bring 
about  trouble  in  any  shape,  but  the 
anxiety  to  procure  the  commission  of 
some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  Mor- 
mons, was  always  so  apparent  that  they 
have  been  constantly  on  guard. 

Personal  indignities  have  been  heaped 
upon  them  without  retaliation,  until 
many  of  their  enemies  regard  them  as 
arrant  cowards,  and  the  bare  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  a Mormon  having 
any  feelings,  is  scoffed  at ; when  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  but  for  the  moral 
heroism  of  the  injured  ones,  the  wrong- 
doer would  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

They  have  been  hounded,  and  tanta- 
lized as  no  other  people  ever  was  in  this 
enlightened  country.  Personal  char- 
acter has  been  exposed,  and  the  priva- 
cies of  their  lives  have  been  dragged 
into  public  notice,  to  an  extent  un- 
equalled elsewhere.  It  is  no  excuse  to 
say  that  they  are  unlike  other  people. 
The  private  doings  of  the  people  of 
other  cities,  detailed  with  the  same  ob- 
ject, would  make  some  strange  stories. 
Is  there  a man  among  us  who  would  like 


to  have  his  every  thought,  desire  and  act 
painted  by  the  hand  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  and  spread  abroad  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  country? 

Then  came  the  special  act  taking  from 
every  person  who  has  ever  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  the  right  to 
vote  or  hold  office.  No  matter  whether 
the  offense  was  committed  before  the  law 
of  1862,  or  afterwards;  any  person  who 
will  not  swear  that  he  or  she  has  not  co- 
habited with  more  than  one  person  (in 
the  marriage  relation)  at  any  period  of 
his  or  her  life,  is  thereby  disfranchised, 
although  with  the  parenthetical  omis- 
sion, the  party  ma y be  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  sexual  rottenness.  The  courtesan 
may  admit  carnal  association  with  ten 
thousand  mates,  and  the  libertine  may 
acknowledge  lustful  escapades  without 
number,  and  still  be  allowed  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship;  the  bare  assertion 
however,  on  the  part  of  a Mormon  that 
he  or  she  believes  that  a moral  bond  ex- 
ists, or  had  existed  at  any  time  between 
them  and  other  parties  to  a ceremonial 
union,  even  though  the  so-called  mar- 
riage had  never  been  consummated,  at 
once  and  forever  debars  them  from  all 
legal  recognition.  To  the  poor  ignorant 
Mormon  it  appears  that  the  crime  of 
polygamy  consists  not  in  the  fact  of  liv- 
ing and  cohabiting  with  more  than  one 
woman,  but  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
them  as  wives,  or  females  to  whom  they 
feel  morally  bound  to  be  true.  On  the 
part  of  the  woman  there  appears  to  be 
no  crime  in  the  fact  that  she  has  carnally 
associated  wiih  a mail  who  was  already 
married,  but  that  she  believes  it  her  duty 
to  be  true  to  him,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  in  the  presence  of  her 
friends,  fehe  knows  full  well  that  the 
law  does  not  recognize  the  ceremony, 
and  yet,  like  an  honest  woman,  rather 
than  acknowledge  herself  the  mistress  of 
the  man,  and  thereby  escape  punishment, 
and  retain  her  right  to  a voice  in  the  af- 
fairs of  her  district,  the  same  as  if  she 
had  sold  her  charms  for  cash,  she  refuses 
to  place  herself  where  the  law  places  her, 
and,  therefore,  because,  and  simply  be- 
cause, she  does  not  acknowledge  herself 
a prostitute,  she  is  disfranchised.  The 
admission  of  prostitution  would  leave  her 
in  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a full 
fledged  American  citizen.  What  a quali- 
fication 1 
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form.  If  not,  why  not?  Mormonism  is 
clearly  a necessity  ; the  nation  cannot 
live  without  it.  To  live  without  this 
spice  of  life,  would  be  equivalent  to  eat- 
ing our  soup  without  condiments.  Give 
us  some  legal  Mormonism,  and  a legal 
prophet,  we  beseech  thee,  Oh  Congress ! 
or  give  us  a rest;  the  latter  preferred. 

During  all  the  pyrotechnical  displays 
of  stupidity  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  witness,  and  take  part  in,  we 
have  shown  up  in  brilliant  colors  of  our 
own  compounding,  all  the  terrible  fea- 
tures of  Mormonism;  the  effect  of  it  has 
been  to  impress  the  great  bulk  of  human- 
ity, that  Utah  was  a very  good  place  to 
avoid,  and  at  last  it  is  dawning  upon  the 
minds  of  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
non-Mormons,  that  such  is  the  fact.  Quite 
a large  number  consider  that  their  con- 
tracts are  finished,  and  they  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a new  set 
of  fools  should  come  to  the  front,  while 
they  go  elsewhere  to  seek  a little  peace 
and  quietness,  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived  so  long,  and  which  they  feel 
assured  does  not  belong  to  Utah. 

Of  course,  the  Mormon  people  are 
very  sorry  to  see  such  men  tear  them- 
selves away,  as  we  have  so  often  assured 
them  that  without  our  presence,  Mor- 
monism would  long  ago  have  lapsed 
into  barbarism.  They  worry  when  they 
hear  so  many  speak  of  getting  disgusted 
with  the  situation,  and  they  make  up 
their  minds  more  firmly  than  ever,  to 
stay  and  make  Zion  “blossom  as  the 
rose,”  while  we  continue  our  work  of 
regeneration  elsewhere. 

The  non -polygamic  legislators  have 
concluded  their  labors,  and  very  nat- 
urally, they  have  not  made  such  laws  as 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  uses  and 
benefits  of  the  minority,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  recognition  of  even  the 
presence  of  the  majority  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  the  result  of  course  will 
be  the  continued  appeals  to  Congress  to 
do  something  wonderful  for  us.  If  they 
should  not  grant  our  prayers,  we  are  un- 
done in  our  estimation,  and  if  they  do 
give  heed  to  the  ravings  of  the  rabid 
ones,  we  are  undone  in  fact.  The  dis- 
appointment which  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  inevitable  failure  of  several  im- 
portant schemes,  now  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  the  radicals,  will 
result  in  spreading  the  disgust  now  felt 


These  are  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  large  majority  of  the  Mormons,  and 
if  they  be  wrongly  drawn,  it  might  not 
be  amiss  for  the  government  to  send  a 
commission  to  disabuse  their  minds,  as 
the  necessity  of  a different  understanding 
appears  to  be  important,  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider it  of  any  moment  that  the  people 
whom  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  American- 
ize, should  retain  any  kind  of  loyalty  to 
the  institution,  or  any  kind  of  regard  for 
the  administration. 

Again  is  the  old  idea  of  serfdom  pro- 
posed for  the  Mormons,  and  strange  to 
say,  the  daily  increasing  enlightenment 
of  the  country,  seems  to  have  little  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  proposition. 

“ Give  them  the  right  to  eat,  drink, 
.sleep  and  die,  and  none  other,”  says  one 
wing  of  the  raiders,  when  immediately, 
an  amendment  is  offered  by  striking  out 
the  word  “die,”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  words,  “ be  killed  ! ” 

Polygamy  was  the  objectionable  feature 
at  one  time;  now  it  is  almost  forgotten 
in  the  desire  to  crush  wholly  out  of  ex- 
istence every  vestige  of  the  entire  religion 
known  as  Mormonism,  and  every  person 
known  as  a Mormon.  One  of  the  latest 
measures  under  consideration,  is  an  act 
to  prevent  any  member  of  the  Church, 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  other  con- 
dition, from  holding  any  of  the  rights 
commonly  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  No  polyg- 
amy in  this:  the  mere  admission,  or 

worse  than  that,  the  failure  to  deny  a be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  there- 
by made  treason.  Well  may  the  Mor- 
mon Partingtons  say,  “Oh!  temper- 
ence  ! ! Oh  ! Moses!”  Then  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  proposition  to  place  the 
Church  under  the  charge  of  fourteen 
trustees,  or  any  other  number  of  Gentile 
managers,  and  thereby  make  traitors  of 
fourteen  otherwise  good  men  ! ! ! The 
simplest  thing  would  be,  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a 
prophet,  seer  and  revelator,  for  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  and  start  anew  with  a code 
of  religious  laws  made  especially  by  Con- 
gress. Then  a Mormon  would  be  a per- 
son of  some  importance,  and  Mormonism 
would  be  the  Church  of  America  ! If  the 
nation  has  the  right  to  regulate  Mormon- 
ism out  of  existence,  it  must  have  the 
right  to  re-establish  it  in  a satisfactory 
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regarding  the  situation,  and  many  who 
are  temporarily  jubilant  over  the  pros- 
pects of  advancement,  will  be  found 
among  the  most  deeply  disgusted. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  the  attempt 
to  make  Utah  uncomfortable  for  the 
Mormons,  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
quarters  supposed  to  be  far  removed  from 
such  influences,  and  the  boomerang  char- 
acter of  the  movement  seems  to  be 
gradually,  but  very  effectively,  manifest- 
ing itself. 

Depression  and  demoralization  is  be- 
ginning to  take  the  place  of  hopeful  and 
cheery  ambition.  The  “blues”  are  get- 
ting altogether  too  common.  Utah  is 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely,  losing  its 
fascination  tor  many  people.  There  are 
too  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  nat-. 
ural  destiny,  and,  while  the  many  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  path  of  its  prosperity 
cannot  stop  its  progress,  it  never  can 
proceed  with  that  grand  march  of  tri- 
umph which  the  music  of  nature  seems 
continually  singing,  but  which  so  few  of 
us  ever  hear,  on  account  of  the  discord- 
ant din  so  constantly  maintained  by  a 
lot  of  “wind-jammers”  who  have  no 
music  in  their  souls,  and  therefore  are 
“fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.” 
It  is  quite  a common  impression  that  the 
“spoils”  are  too  few  for  the  stratgaems, 
and  when  that  is  once  made  manifest, 
and  generally  conceded,  the  interest  in 
the  salvatton  of  the  misguided  Mormons 
will  wane  so  quickly  that  a Gentile  ex- 
odus looms  up  among  the  possibilities,  to 
say  the  least.  The  chief  inducement  to 
remain  in  Utah  consists  in  the  probabil- 
ity of  soon  being  able  to  control  the 
Mormon  people,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  ot 
their  reduction  to  serfdom,  which  seems 
to  be  a foregone  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  “loyal”  leaders  in  the 
crusade. 

Without  this  ignis  fatuus  to  allure 
them  to  asininity,  many  of  them  would 
have  kept  much  closer  to  the  shores  of 
reason:  with  this  hope  dissipated,  and 

the  material  welfare  of  Utah  disrupted, 
as  it  must  be  by  the  machinations  of 
these  marplots,  Utah  will  prove  a very 
unattractive  field  to  many,  who  live  even 
now  on  the  possibility  of  revolution. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
whenever  Utah  becomes  at  all  uncom- 
fortable for  the  Mormons,  the  average 
Gentile  will  have  lost  all  interest  therein. 


The  “Saints”  will  be  full  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  goodness  toward  them,  while 
we  are  cursing  our  luck  for  having  to 
share  it  with  them. 

Whether  the  situation  shall  be  further 
complicated,  and  the  few  remaining 
attractions  destroyed,  depends  largely 
upon  the  agitators  who  are  striving  for 
impossibilities,  as  it  is  clear  whatever 
calamity  may  befall  the  Territory,  the 
Mormons  will  suffer  much  less  than  the 
Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
their  surroundings,  and  the  character  of 
their  enterprises.  What  we  would  call 
poverty,  and  hard  times,  they  would 
esteem  prosperity,  and  they  would  fatten 
while  we  were  starving.  Long,  long  be- 
fore they  would  think  of  surrendering  to 
us,  we  will  be  perfectly  willing,  on  the 
ground  of  self-interest  alone,  to  bid 
Utah  and  all  that  belongs  to  her,  a fer- 
vent adieu. 

The  remedy  lies  in  increased  non- 
Mormon  population.  To  secure  this 
desideratum , the  leading  radicals  are 
constantly  assuring  everybody  who 
thinks  of  coming  to  Utah,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  live  when  they  get 
here;  and  though,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
they  are  working  hard  to  so  arrange 
matters  as  to  make  it  an  unqualified 
truth. 

George  A.  Meears. 


SEEK  AND  YE  SHALL  FIND. 


BY  W.  S.  GODBE. 


As  when  with  face  of  joy  or  pain 
We  gaze  into  the  lakelet  bright, 

The  lucid  depths  give  back  again 
The  self-same  image  to  our  sight; — 

So,  when  with  eye  cf  love  or  scorn, 

We  seek  for  vice  or  virtue  fair, 

Whether  'mong  high  or  lowly  born, 

We  find  one,  as  the  other  there. 

Whene'er  with  " righteous  anger  " rife, 

We  seek  the  erring  to  reclaim, 

Instead  of  peace  we  'gender  strife, 

And  men  may  learn  to  hate  our  name. 

If,  deep  within  the  soul  doth  dwell, 

A passion  pure  to  bless  our  race, 
Responsive  hearts  with  joy  will  swell, 

And  many  may  the  truth  embrace. 

Search,  then,  with  love's  far-reaching  sight. 

For  hate  alone,  not  love  is  blind, 

And  God  shall  fill  thy  soul  with  light — 
Yea!  Seek  and  ye  shall  find. 
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THE  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 
RAINBOW. 


BY  THOMAS  JOB. 


The  cause  of  the  rainbow  and  the  ex- 
planation of  its  various  phenomena  have 
been  mysteries  to  philosophers  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  but  the  true  cause  of 
its  appearance  is  just  as  msterious  in  our 
day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  And 
since  Prof.  Tyndall,  when  here  in 
America,  left  us  the  question  for  solution 
I beg  leave  to  make  an  attempt. 

Speaking  of  the  law  of  refraction  of 
light  discovered  by  Snellins,  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall remarks:  “This  law  is  one  of  the 
corner  ssones  of  optical  science,  and  its 
applications  to-day  are  million-fold. 
Immediately  after  its  discovery,  Des- 
cartes applied  it  to  the  explanation  of 
the  rainbow.  The  bow  is  seen  when  the 
back  is  turned  to  the  sun.  Draw  a 
straight  line  through  the  spectator’s  eye 
and  the  sun,  the  bow  is  always  at  the 
same  angular  distance  from  this  line. 
This  was  the  great  difficulty.  Why 
should  the  bow  be  always  and  at  all  its 
parts,  forty-one  degrees  from  this  line.” 
“ Lectures  in  America”  page  24. 

Descartes,  Newton,  and  all  other 
philosophers  up  to  the  present  day,  who 
attempted  an  explanation  of  the  rainbow 
made  glass  globes,  and  tilling  them  with 
water,  endeavored,  by  a laborious  geo- 
metrical construction  based  on  the  index 
of  refraction  of  light,  to  trace  the  path  of 
a ray  backward  through  the  globe,  so 
trying  to  find  the  spot  on  which  the  ray 
should  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  sphero  at 
which  the  ray  should  fall,  so  that  after 
having  been  twice  refracted  and  once 
reflected  from  within,  it  might  emerge 
at  the  angle  of  forty-one  degrees.  But 
such  is  not  the  proper  research;  scien- 
tifically, it  is  of  no  value;  it  cannot  be 
called  an  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non, for,  suppose  that  the  angle  of  forty- 
one  degrees  were  not  previously  known; 
how  then  to  proceed  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  rainbow? 

The  great  mystery  is  in  the  parallism 
of  the  rays  proceeding  from  that  partic- 
ular part  of  the  rain-shower.  Our  pres- 
ent philosophers,  maintain  that  the  rays 
from  the  sun,  on  their  arrival  at  this 
earth,  are,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance they  travel,  virtually  in  a parallel 


condition,  and,  as  you  will  find  in  the 
sequel  claim  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  polarized  condition  of 
the  rays  we  receive  from  the  rainbow. 
But  to  me,  this  is  a great  mistake;  for 
when  a ray  is  polarized  as  Newton  found, 
it  is  in  quite  a different  condition  from 
other  rays,  in  fact  it  has  two  sides,  or 
rather  a side  and  an  end,  a condition 
that  must  be  given  to  it  and  traveling  a 
long  distance  will  not  give  it  this  con- 
dition, so  even  were  they  nearly  parallel, 
they  could  not  hold  their  parallelism 
after  being  refracted  and  reflected  in  the 
rain-drops.  One  thing  I am  confident 
of,  that  unless  the  rays  enter  the  rain- 
drops in  a polarized  condition  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  a rainbow,  for  rain-drops 
can  polarize  light  no  more  than  a great 
distance. 

“ The  great  difficulty”  is,  to  demon- 
strate on  purely  scientific  principles, 
under  what  condition  a rainbow  must 
appear, — to  ascertain  at  what  altitude 
from  the  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the 
observer’s  eye  a ray  of  light  must  strike 
on  the  shower  so  as  to  emerge  from  the 
rain-drops  in  a condition  proper  for  the 
formation  of  such  a phenomenon;  and 
reaching  the  eye  in  such  a magnificent 
splendor  as  seen  in  the  bands  of  the  rain- 
bow. Such  is  the  great  difficulty,  and 
this,  undoubtedly,  is  what  Dr.  Tyndall 
meant. 

Descartes  observed  that  the  light 
rays  which  emerged  from  his  water  globe 
at  the  angle  of  41  °,  were  in  a strange 
condition;  for  all  such  rays  in  a beam 
seemed  to  reach  the  eye  in  a condition 
parallel  to  each  other  so  as  to  cause  the 
light  to  preserve  its  intensity  for  long  at- 
mosphereic  distances,  and  not  diverge 
and  scatter  on  its  way  as  every  other  light 
does.  The  cause  of  this  parallelism  of 
the  rays  in  the  bow  is  a question  that 
puzzled  scientists  ever  since  its  discovery 
and  no  optician  that  ever  wrote  a book, 
attempted  to  solve  it.  Newton  turned 
his  keen  attention  to  the  rays  possessing 
this  property,  but  could  not  divine  the 
cause  of  their  parallelism;  optics  were 
not  yet  developed;  Malus,  Biot,  and 
Brewster  were  not  then  born;  but  not- 
withstanding the  great  discoveries  these 
savants  made,  the  theorem  we  find  just 
in  the  place  where  Newton  left  it.  It 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any 
scientist  to  apply  the  law  of  the  polari- 
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ization  of  light  to  the  explanation  of  the 
rainbow. 

Newton  termed  those  parallel  rays,  the 
effective  rays;  and  Dr.  Lommel  tries  to 
explain  his  meaning  by  calling  them  the 
most  strongly  refracted  rays,  what  is 
really  the  case  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Malus,  as  has  been  before  shown,  was 
the  founder  of  the  polarization  of  light 
by  reflection,  and  he  gave  the  angle  of 
polarization  for  water  as  530,  but 
Brewster  discovered  the  law.  He  found 
that  the  polarized  angle  for  any  sub- 
stance, is  that  angle  of  incidence  at 
which  the  refractive  and  reflective  rays 
are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
Snellins  found  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  is  always  the  same 
with  the  same  medium;  and  in  the  case 
of  water,  it  is  as  1.333  to  1 ar|d  this 
1.333  is  called  the  index  of  refraction 
for  water. 

It  is  also  observable  that  when  two 
bows  appear  in  a shower,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  the  rain  is  heavy,  and  the  sky 
clear  between  the  shower  and  the  sun, — 
the  lowermost  bow,  which  is  called  the 
primary,  has  the  red  band  in  the  outer- 
most rim,  which  the  blue  and  the  violet 
are  in  the  lowermost  border.  The  out- 
ermost bow,  which  is  called  the  second- 
ary, and  which  appears  the  faintest  is 
distant  from  the  primary  70  30'  and 
has  the  width  of  30  30'  and  has  its  col- 
ors placed  in  opposite  order  from  those 
of  the  primary  bow.  The  red  band  in 
this  is  in  the  lowermost  border,  while 
the  blue  and  the  violet  are  the  outer- 
most bands.  These  elements  being  pre- 
mised, I shall  first  treat  of  the 

PRIMARY  BOW. 

It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that 
when  a beam  of  light  is  reflected  from 
a mirror,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flection are  equal,  but  Gauss,  a German 
scientist,  added,  that  if  the  mirror  is 
made  to  rotate,  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  reflected  beam  is  double  that  of  the 
rotating  mirror.  Now,  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  mirror  were  a globe, 
like  a drop  of  rain,  the  moving  of  the 
beam  around  the  globe  would  produce 
cbe  same  effect  as  rotating  the  plane 
mirror.  I have  long  been  conscious 
that  the  polarized  angle  of  light  for 
water,  as  found  by  Malus,  must  be  the 


only  datum  on  which  a true  theory  of 
the  rainbow  must  be  constructed ; and 
that  the  angle  of  41 0 must  be  a certain 
modification  of  530,  the  polarized  angle 
of  water. 

The  light  of  the  rainbow  is  completely 
polarized.  Brewster  found  it  so,  and  any- 
body that  has  a plate  of  tourmaline,  and 
no  prejudice,  can  prove  this  for  himself, 
though  some  scientific  experts  don’t 
recognize  it.  The  great  difficulty  lies 
in  this,  that  the  refracting  surface  is  a 
globe,  and  not  level  water,  and  that  a 
globe  of  water  is  not  a double  reflecting 
medium  and  consequently  cannot  polar- 
ize a ray  of  light  that  traverses  it,  and 
the  angle  of  530  belongs  to  a plane  sur- 
face. 

Descartes  undoubtedly  discovered 
the  substance  of  Gauss’  law  from  his 
observations,  but  understood  it  not,  and 
Gauss  demonstrated  the  experiment  of 
Descartes,  but  could  not  perceive  it, 
otherwise,  the  honor  of  explaining  the 
cause  of  the  rainbow,  would  have  been 
taken  away. 

Descartes  discovered  that  before  the 
point  on  the  surface  of  a globe  of  water 
could  be  found  by  trials,  where  the  rays 
should  strike  so  that  after  two  refractions 
and  one  internal  reflection  must  emerge 
at  the  angle  of  41  °,  it  was  necessary  to 
admit  that  every  increase  made  in  the 
refractive  angle  must  be  accompanied 
by  double  the  amount  in  the  angle  of 
incidence;  this  is,  in  fact,  the  law  of 
Gauss,  but  Descartes  could  not  perceive 
the  cause,  neither  could  Gauss  himself 
apply  it  to  Descartes’  fact,  nevertheless 
it  can  be  proved  by  the  elements  of 
Euclid. 

Rays  of  light  must  necessarily  fall  on 
a drop  of  rain  at  all  different  angles. 
But  let  us  suppose  the  effective  rays  to 
strike  at  the  polarized  angle  for  water. 

The  angle  of  polarization  of  light  for 
water,  I find  by  the  rule  given  in  chap- 
ter VII,  Section  2d,  to  be  450  10'. 

Then  by  Gauss’  law  a ray  will  reflect 
from  a rain-drop  at  double  that  angle,  or 
1080  20'.  Now  proceeding  by  Des- 
cartes’ rule,  we  must  first  find  by 
Snellins’  law,  the  refractive  angle 
answering  to  this  incident  540  to',  thus: 
The  natural  sine  of  540  10'  is  8.107,234, 
which  divide  by  the  index  i.333.=6,- 
081,900,  the  natural  sine  for  370  27'; 
but  by  the  rule,  the  refractive  angle  only 
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increases  at  half  the  rate  of  the  incident, 
but  the  incident  increased  540  10'  to 
become  the  reflective  108°  20',  so  half  of 
540  10'  is  27 0 5'  which  is  the  increase  of 
the  refractive  at  the  same  point;  this 
being  added  to  the  first  refractive  37°. 
27=64°  32',  the  refractive  angle  of  the  in- 
cident polarized  ray  under  which  it  enters 
the  rain-drop  under  the  angle  of  64°  32' 
it  crosses  the  drop  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face; there  it  strikes,  and  is  in  part  re- 
fracted outward,  and  in  part  refracted 
inwards,  crossing  the  drop  again,  it  im- 
pinges on  the  anterior  surface  within, 
still,  under  the  same  angle  of  64°  32'; 
but  here  it  will  become  what  scientists 
term,  “the  incident  angle  of  the  effect- 
ive rays”  and  at  which  point  it  is  again 
refracted  on  its  emergence  into  the  open 
air.  Next  let  us  find  the  refractive  angle 
at  this  emergence.  Natural  sine  of  64° 
32'  is  9.028,356-^1. 333, =6. 772,900, 
which  is  the  natural  sine  of  42°  37'  the 
angle  under  which  the  red  band  of  the 
rainbow  should  appear  to  the  spectator, 
which  the  outermost  band  in  the  primary 
bow,  which  measure  I deem  to  be  per- 
fectly correct.  Both  Professors  Tyndall 
and  Balfour  Stewart  give  this  angle  as 
42°  30',  and  since  they  never  had  the 
law,  but  only  observations  for  their 
guide,  they  made  a wonderfully  close 
approximation.  Now  this  I deem  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  rainbow  is  to  be 
explained  only  by  the  law  of  polarization 
of  light,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  Gauss’ 
law  I shall  show  from  a diagram. 

In  the  following  figure  let  A B C be  a 
rain-drop  in  the  space  of  the  primary 
bow;  let  S be  the  sun’s  centre,  and  O 
that  of  the  rain-drop. 


Join  S Q,  and  the  line  S Q is  called 
the  central  line;  let  E be  the  place  of 


the  observer’s  eye;  let  A be  the  point 
at  which  the  polarized  ray  enters  the 
drop,  and  draw  s A D parallel  to  S F O. 

Now  as  the  light  ray  endeavors  to 
strike  at  A under  the  angle  O A B,  it 
is  reflected  to  L in  the  double  of  that 
angle.  A part  of  the  beam  s A, 
enters  the  drop  at  A,  and  is  refracted 
in  the  direction  A B,  making  the  angle  O 
A B the  refractive  angle  of  the  incident 
rays.  From  the  point  B of  the  posterior 
surface,  part  of  the  polarized  beam  is 
refracted  in  the  outward  direction  B Q, 
and  a part  is  reflected  inwards  in  the  di- 
rection B C,  where  it  becomes  incident 
at  C as  an  effective  beam.  But  at  this 
point  the  rays  are  refracted  out  into  the 
open  air  in  the  emergent  angle  of  42° 
37'  for  the  red  rays,  represented  by  N C 
E which  is  the  angle  under  which  the 
observer  at  E sees  the  red  band. 

Now  the  mystery  of  Descartes — why 
the  incident  angle  of  a ray  falling  on  the 
surface  of  a globe  of  water  increases  at 
double  the  rate  of  the  refractive  portion 
— becomes  evident,  when  we  consider 
that  the  angle  of  refraction  is  an  angle 
at  the  circumference,  and  that  of  the 
incident  one  at  the  center  of  the  same 
circular  plane,  or  rather  one  equal  to  it, 
and  it  is  a law  in  geometry  that  an  angle 
at  the  centre  of  a circular  plane  is  double 
of  one  at  the  circumference  when  sub- 
tended by  the  same  arc  (Euclid,  Book 
III,  Proposition  20.) 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  inci- 
dent angle  s A L,  is  equal  to  the  angle 
S O L at  the  center,  each  of  them  equal 
to  the  angle  DAO,  for  the  line  S O and 
s D are  parallel  by  construction,  and  the 
line  A O cutting  them  both;  then,  by 
Euclid,  Book  I,  Proposition  29,  the  angle 
s A L is  equal  A O S at  the  center.  But 
the  refractive  angle  O A B is  an  angle  at 
the  circumference,  hence  by  the  above 
principle  it  can  increase  only  at  half  the 
rate  of  the  incident  angle,  as  clearly 
perceived  by  the  ingenious  Descartes 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

Now  the  long  sought  angle  is  found  on 
purely  scientific  principles  and  the  point 
at  which  a ray  of  light  must  fall  on  a 
rain-drop,  so  as  to  emerge  at  the  proper 
angle  for  the  formation  of  the  red  band 
of  the  primary  bow, — apoint  that  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  all  that  came  after 
entirely  failed  to  locate. 
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OF  THE  SECONDARY  BOW. 

As  to  the  secondary  bow  authors  on 
optics  say  but  very  little,  they  only  in- 
form us  that  in  - regard  to  the  secondary 
bow,  few  words  are  all  that  is  necesarv, 
that  its  explanation  is  evident  from  that 
of  the  primary— see  Drs.  Lommel  of 
Germany  and  Guillemin  of  France. 
But  in  fact  this  bow  contains  the  greatest 
mystery  of  the  whole  phenomena;  the 
true  cause  of  its  appearance  has  never 
been  yet  understood.  Our  text  books 
say  that  the  rays  which  effect  this  bow, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary, 
come  directly  from  the  sun  to  the  rain- 
drops, strike  on  them  at  the  lower  part 
or  their  surfaces,  and  after  being  twice 
refracted,  and  twice  reflected  within 
emerge  at  the  upper  part  of  the  drops, 
and  reach  the  spectators  eye  under  the 
angle  of  about  510  from  the  line  drawn 
through  the  spectators  eye  to  the  sun; 
showing  a rainbow  with  the  colors  re- 
verted from  the  order  they  stand  in  the 
primary  bow. 

Double  refraction  and  reflection  I will 
admit  as  necessary  to  account  for  the 
revision  of  the  colors;  but,  on  the  above 
theory,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
rainbow  to  appear,  as  the  light  must  be 
perfectly  polarized  in  this  cause  as  well 
as  the  former  before  a rainbow  can  be 
seen;  and  scientists  have  proved  this  to 
be  the  case  by  their  analyzers,  This 
bow  stands,  according  to  Prof.  Tyndall 
70  30'  above  the  primary,  and  there  is 
only  one  angle  of  polarization  for  water; 
how  can  these  come  to  us  parallel  ? The 
answer  is  plain — they  nan  never  emerge 
parallel  from  rain  drops  unless  they  enter 
them  in  the  parallel  condition  ; but  how, 
in  this  case,  can  the  rays  be  polarized 

If  we  imagine  that  a part  of  the  polar- 
ized rays  that  emerged  from  the  drops  of 
the  primary  bow  at  the  angle  of  about 
420  become  incident  on  some  other  ad- 
jacent rain  drops,  the  whole  mystery  is 
evident;  for  these  rays  being  in  a polar- 
ized condition  — a condition  they  will 
not  part  with  however  they  may  be  re- 
fracted or  reflected  about — will  become 
obedient  to  the  invariable  principle  re- 
ferred to  in  the  explanation  of  the  pri- 
mary bow. 

Now,  let  the  rays  emerging  at  B from 
drop  No.  x in  the  above  diagram,  strike 
at  X on  drop  No.  2,  on  its  way  to  Q,  and 


there  refracted  in  the  direction  XT  drop 
No.  2,  and  from  T reflected  to  R,  and 
from  R to  V ; and  after  this  second  re- 
flection refracted  to  the  open  air  in  the 
direction  of  VE,  where  the  observer  will 
see  it  a bright  and  colored  ray,  as  it  left 
the  first  bow,  only  much  fainter. 

Now  the  polarized  beam  emerges  from 
the  drops  of  the  primary  bow  at  the  an- 
gular distance  of  420  37'  from  the  ob- 
server and  the  sun  and  impinges  on  the 
adjacent  drops  at  the  distance  of  420  37" 
from  the  former;  so,  with  regard  to  the 
observer,  it  will  become  incident  on  the 
secondary  drops  at  double  that  angle,  or 
at  85°  14',  and  by  Gauss’  Law,  it  will 
reflect  from  that  point  at  the  double  of 
that,  and  since  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
equal  to  that  of  incidence,  the  increase 
of  the  incident  angle,  by  Descartes’  rule 
85°  14'  the  half  of  which  is  420  37', 
which  is  the  increase  of  the  refractive 
angle  answering  thereto.  So  the  first 
incident  angle  of  the  beam  is  85°  14', 
the  natural  sine  of  which  is  9.965414; 
this  divided  by  the  index  1-333=7.475970 
which  is  the  natural  sine  of  48°  23',  this 
added  to  the  420  37'  above=9i°,  whose 
natural  sine  is  1.0174524-^-1.333  as  be- 
fore=6. 732601,  which  is  the  natural  sine 
of  490  45',  the  angular  altitude  of  the 
red  band  of  the  secondary  bow.  Ob- 
servers make  the  general  altitude  of  the 
secondary  bow  about  5 1 °,  and  the  width 
of  it  30  30',  half  of  which  is  i°  45';  this 
taken  from  5i°=49°  15'  for  the  red  rays. 
But  Dr.  Parkinson  makes  the  red  rays  of 
this  bow  50°  24',  Dr.  Tyndall  50°. 

Now  I deem  that  these  correct  calcula- 
tions are  sufficient  to  prove  that  my 
theory  of  the  rainbows  is  the  true  theory; 
it  is  based  on  the  law  of  the  polarization 
of  light.  That  the  secondary  bow  is 
made  by  polarized  rays  emerged  from 
the  rain  drops  that  effect  the  primary 
bow,  and  not  by  rays  emitted  directly 
from  the  sun  as  taught  in  our  text  books 
on  optics. 

Prof.  Roscoe,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  Man- 
chester Lecture  on  the  rainbow,  October, 
1872,  says:  “There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  see  three  or  four,  or  an  in- 
finite number  of  rainbows,  if  the  human 
eye  was  sufficiently  sensitive  to  light  and 
color.’’  But  if  the  rays  that  effect  such 
bows  come  directlv  from  the  sun  to  the 
shower  in  each  case,  I can  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  third  and  fourth  should 
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be  much  fainter  than  the  second.  Must 
the  rays  in  these  bows  go  so  many  times 
round  the  drops  before  finding  a gap  to 
come  out?  How  many  internal  reflec- 
tions must  the  rays  make  within  the 
drops  of  the  third  and  fourth  bows? 

The  faintness  of  the  secondary  bow, 
when  compared  with  the  brightness  of 
the  primary’s  band,  is  much  more  con- 
siderable than  could  be  expected  neces- 
sary from  conceiving  the  rays  to  have 
undergone  only  one  more  internal  reflec- 
tion. But  on  my  theory  the  great  faint- 
ness of  the  colors  in  this  bow  can  be 
easily  accounted  for,  as  the  rays  effective 
in  its  elimination  do  not  come  immedi- 
ately from  the  sun  to  the  raindrops,  but 
are  rays  that  have  suffered  two  reflections 


and  two  refractions  more  than  those  that 
constitute  the  primary  bow,  paying 
tribute  at  each  reflection  by  rays  scatter- 
ing in  the  directions  m,  n,  etc.,  in  the 
above  figure,  making  the  rays  scarce  in 
the  beam  on  reaching  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server at  E. 

Some  have  said  that  they  have  seen  a 
third  bow,  but  I was  not  able  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  a third  under  the  most  favor- 
able condition,  and  the  faintness  of  the 
second  proves  to  me  that  it  must  be  a 
scarce  thing.  But  by  my  theory  its  band 
should  be  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
primary,  and  Mr.  Bravais  confirms  this — 
see  Brewster’s  Optics,  page  379. 

Salt  Lake  City , Utah. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL— HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 


■“  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.” 

Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  ! How  well 
their  names  class  together ! How  well 
the  missions  they  represent ! Their  fame 
and  their  infamy,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  taken,  have  both  come  from  the 
same  forceful,  heroic  character,  the  same 
belief  in  their  missions,  and  their  strik- 
ingly comparable  acts.  How  much  like 
two  halves  of  one  whole  are  they?  They 
are  as  two  great  instruments  of  destiny 
raised  up  to  complete  one  great  work,  to 
let  the  world  go  on,  and  bring  forth 
those  mighty  changes  out  of  which  not 
only  has  the  religious  face  of  Europe 
been  changed,  but  republican  empire 
grown  up  (almost  as  in  a day  in  six 
thousand  years)  to  its  present  gigantic 
proportions. 

Where  would  have  stood  the  old 
world  to-day? — where  would  have  been 
republican  America,  had  not  Providence 
given  us  an  Elizabeth  and  a Cromwell? 
Moreover,  those  instruments  must  have 
been  of  a corresponding  type  in  their 
missions  and  characters,  for  in  striking 
down  the  massive  consolidations  of  ages, 
destiny  must  raise  up  individuals  as 
mighty  battering-rams;  and  they  must 
believe  in  their  own  missions  and  force 
the  issue  of  the  times.  Elizabeth  defied 
Popes,  battled  against  their  right  divine, 
overthrew  the  Catholic  Church  in  her 


realm,  almost  in  a day;  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  throne,  and  carried 
empire  onward  upon  her  imperial  shoul- 
ders. She  further  fortified  the  struggling 
Protestants  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  Scotland. 
Her  countenance  and  alliance  encouraged 
the  revolution  of  the  age  everywhere ; 
and  even  to  those  whom  she  aided  indi- 
rectly, Elizabeth,  among  sovereigns  the 
representative  of  the  era,  became  as  a 
tower  of  strength. 

Cromwell,  in  his  turn,  completes  the 
other  half  of  the  age ; and  now  the  work 
is  both  in  antagonism  and  concord  with 
the  first  half  which  Elizabeth  typed. 
Here  again  we  see  that  religious  revolu- 
tions produce  their  exact  counterpart,  in 
social  and  political  changes ; and  in  the 
case  of  these  remarkable  characters  and 
their  surroundings,  one  seems  like  the 
other  repeated  in  a new  but  closely  rela- 
tive phase.  How  much  Elizabeth  and 
Shakspeare  type  their  age  ! How  much 
Cromwell  and  Milton  theirs ! How 
marked  their  relation  and  comparison ! 
Elizabeth  made  Cromwell  a necessity. 
So  sure  as  that  she  had  come,  so  must  he 
follow,  and  their  correspondents  of  mis- 
sion and  character  were  certain  to  be  re- 
markable. She  knew  not  that  in  beating 
down  the  past,  which  Popes  represented, 
she  was  calling  up  a character  like  her- 
self, but  leading  another  mission  in  the 
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world’s  destiny,  to  pull  down  the  other 
half  of  the  past,  which  monarchs  held 
by  assumed  right  divine.  Cromwell  in 
reality  was  her  heir,  and  not  James  of 
Scotland — the  heir  of  her  mission,  the 
heir  of  her  imperial  sway,  and  the  re- 
peater of  the  acts  that  have  blackened 
their  names  to  this  day  in  the  people’s 
minds.  She  sent  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart  to  the  headsman  in  1586,  under 
the  infatuation  that  her  rival  cousin,  be- 
ing the  heiress  and  claimant  of  her 
throne,  and  a Catholic  princess,  must  be 
sacrificed  as  a dire  necessity ; and  Crom- 
well, under  a similar  infatuation,  sent 
her  grandson,  Charles  the  First,  to  the 
axe  January  30th,  1649.  If  we  carry 
the  suggestive  train  of  relations  further, 
William  of  Orange  (William  the  Third 
of  England)  comes  the  next,  as  the  heir 
to  the  leadership  of  the  age,  and  James 
the  Second  loses  his  throne,  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  but  not  his  head  like  his 
father  Charles  and  great-grandmother 
Mary.  What  evil  fate  was  there  with 
the  Stuarts?  This  one,  and  no  other: 
they  were  ever  with  the  past,  and  not 
with  the  future ; they  were  ever  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  onward -rolling 
world,  and  not  leading  it;  and  they  fell 
upon  times  when  the  ponderous  wheels 
were  rolling.  They  were,  the  whole 
race  of  them,  crushed  beneath  those 
wheels.  Shall  we  hold  William  of 
Orange,  or  Cromwell,  or  Elizabeth,  or 
the  revolutions  of  the  people,  in  too 
strict  account  because  the  times  were  on- 
ward and  the  Stuarts  would  stand  in  the 
way,  or  disgrace  an  earnest  age  by 
profligacy?  Who  are  they  that  a world 
should  wait  for  them,  or  be  hindered  by 
them?  The  only  good  they  ever  did  to 
the  world  was  that,  in  a time  big  with 
empire  and  revolutions,  which  have  not 
yet  found  all  their  final  issues,  their  evil 
genius  threw  the  greatest  of  those  issues 
upon  this  continent.  We  may  weep  for 
their  unfortunate  lives  and  cruel  fates, 
but  shall  we  more  than  for  George  the 
Third,  who  lost  more  than  a head  and 
throne  when  he  stood  in  the  way  and  lost 
America?  George  Washington  and  his 
compeers  held  the  world’s  destiny  that 
had  passed  farther  on  the  western  course 
of  empire,  and  George  the  Third’s  head 
would  have  been  cut  off  too,  had  it 
been  under  the  wheels ; but  the  world, 
with  its  van,  had  passed  England,  and 


America  held  the  leadership  now.  Per- 
chance that  saved  George  the  Third 
from  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts. 

To  fully  comprehend  an  era  we  must 
have  its  links  in  the  great  chain  ; nor 
must  we  think  that  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well are  far  removed  from  us  because  a 
couple  of  centuries  stand  between  us  and 
them.  They,  in  the  aggregate  periods 
of  empires,  are  but  as  years  in  man's 
three-score-and-ten. 

The  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Church, 
since  Elizabeth  fully  exploded  it  in  Eng- 
land, has  become  exploded  for  all  time. 
In  hurling  Popes,  as  her  father  had  done, 
from  temporal  dominion  in  her  realm, 
she  hurled  them  from  final  temporal 
supremacy  everywhere.  One  was  but 
the  beginning,  the  other  the  great  con- 
summation. And  there  is  the  relative  of 
this  in  what  Oliver  Cromwell  repre- 
sented. It  was  the  supremacy  of  the 
people,  and  the  Church  spiritual,  above 
monarchdom  and  popedom  of  every 
name.  It  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  that  is  exploded,  or  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  They  may  advance  to 
higher  forms  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, still  continue  to  divide  the 
world,  till  in  a circle  they  meet  in 
Christian  brotherhood  of  two  faiths, 
vying  together  in  liberality  of  spirit  and 
progressive  institutions  of  church  and 
state.  But  Elizabeth  cast  out  the  su- 
premacy of  popedom,  and  Cromwell 
cast  out  the  supremacy  of  kings  above 
peoples.  The  problem  solved'  in  them 
and  their  era,  for  it  was  two  halves  and 
not  two  wholes,  was  that  the  finale  is  the 
Church  and  the  people,  with  king  craft 
and  priest-craft  demolished. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  forty  years  of 
age  before  he  began  to  make  his  great 
mark  in  the  world.  He  was  born  at 
Huntingdon,  April  25th,  1599,  and 

hence  was  living  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  in  1603.  There  were  in 
the  world  together,  the  one  going  off, 
the  other  coming  on,  the  stage  of  life, 
two  of  the  mightiest  personages  of  Eng- 
lish history — a male  and  female — both 
of  whom  so  well  represented  England  in 
their  own  great  characters,  and  under 
whose  potent  rule  England  gained  a 
prestige  of  empire  in  Europe,  such  as 
she  held  not  before  nor  since  has  held, 
nor  ever  will  again,  unless  such  person- 
ages rise  once  more  to  fill  an  old  nation 
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with  the  might  of  manhood  ana  the 
grand  earnestness  of  a mission. 

Cromwell  was  of  Welsh  extraction ; 
but  his  ancestor,  whose  name  was  Wil- 
liams, married  a sister  of  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Cromwell;  and,  by  mar- 
riage, his  family  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  names  of  England. 
He  is  also  said  to  be  related  to  the 
Stuarts,  by  his  mother’s  side ; and  if 
his  family  pedigree  be  correct  in  this, 
Charles  II.  was  a distant  cousin  of 
Oliver’s. 

When  boys  of  about  the  same  age,  so 
runs  the  traditions  of  Huntingdon, 
Charles  and  Oliver  met  at  Hinchinbrook 
House,  the  seat  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  youths  had  not  long 
been  together  before  they  disagreed,  aftd 
Oliver,  who  regarded  his  princely  sanc- 
tity as  little  then  as  thereafter,  thrashed 
the  then  future  “Lord’s  Anointed,”  in 
king-craft  parlance,  and  made  the  blood 
flow  copiously  from  the  prince’s  nose. 
“ This  was  looked  upon  as  a bad  presage 
for  the  king  when  the  civil  war  com- 
menced.” 

It  is  said  that,  when  a boy,  Oliver 
had  a remarkable  vfsion.  Noble,  an 
eminent  authority,  tells  us  that  Cromwell 
himself  “ often  averred,  when  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  glory,  that  on  a certain 
night  in  childhood  he  saw  a gigantic 
figure,  which  came  and  opened  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed  and  told  him  that  he 
should  be  the  greatest  person  in  the 
kingdom,  but  did  not  mention  the  word 
king;”  and,  continues  Noble,  “though 
he  was  told  of  the  folly,  as  well  as 
wickedness  of  such  assertion,  he  persisted 
in  it,  for  which  he  was  flogged  by  Dr. 
Beard  at  the  particular  desire  of  his 
father  ; notwithstanding  which,  he  would 
sometimes  repeat  it  to  his  uncle  Stewart, 
who  told  him  it  was  traitorous  to  relate 
it.”  Those  who  have  aimed  to  blacken 
the  name  of  Oliver,  such  as  Lord  Claren- 
don, also  refer  to  this  vision  as  a proof 
of  Cromwell’s  visionary  and  fanatical 
tendency  of  mind,  and  his  ambitious 
dreams  from  childhood  of  the  crown. 
On  the  other  hand  such,  as  his  relative, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  would  have  us 
believe  that  his  great  kinsman  ought  not 
to  have  anything  so  disreputable  as  a 
vision  pinned  on  to  his  memory.  But 
wherefore  should  he  not  see  a vision,  or 


have  a dream  of  empire  to  come  in  his 
life?  Such  men  as  Cromwell  and  Na- 
poleon do  thus  dream  and  see  visions  in 
their  boyhood,  of  armies  at  their  com- 
mand and  scepters  in  their  grasp,  and 
we  need  no  higher  psychological  expla- 
nation than  the  great  conceptive  in- 
stincts of  their  imperial  minds,  that 
paints  in  fancy’s  forms,  the  kingdoms  in 
themselves. 

While  under  Dr.  Beard,  our  hero  is 
said  to  have  been  aspiring,  stubborn  and 
obstinate  ; at  Cambridge  to  have  figured 
most  in  wrestling,  cricketing,  and  such 
like  exploits;  and,  as  a young  man,  to 
have  been  turbulent  and  “fond  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape  and  the  charms  of  the 
fair.”  His  kinsman,  in  his  memoirs  of 
his  illustrious  namesake,  essays  to  soften 
down  these  features  of  his  youthful  char- 
acter, and  to  wipe  out  such  flaws  from 
the  life  of  the  greatest  man  that  Europe 
has  produced.  But  better  that  we  know 
him  as  he  was;  for  he  illustrates  himself 
in  a stronger  light,  and  makes  himself  a 
harmony  more  sonorous  by  his  very  dis- 
cords. That  impetuous  energy  and  po- 
tent quality  of  action  in  the  man,  which 
when  a boy  was  turbulence,  is  eminently 
in  harmony  with  that  power  of  charac- 
ter which  won  the  revolution  for  the 
Parliament,  struck  off  the  head  of  the 
king,  mastered  Parliament  in  turn,  and 
made  all  Europe  tremble  at  the  might  of 
the  man,  and  to  humble  itself  in  the 
very  dust  to  England.  As  for  the  sins 
of  his  youth,  which  he  confesses  to,  they 
but  intensified  the  fevor  of  his  puritanic 
spirit ; and  when,  afterwards,  was  super- 
added  to  it  the  great  ambition  which 
took  possession  of  his  soul,  it  made  him 
a grand  enthusiast  over  his  mission,  as  a 
mighty  instrument  for  the  “work  of  tha 
Lord.” 

Oliver  married  a young  lady  of  piety 
and  excellence  of  mind,  and  this,  doubt- 
less, had  a chastening,  religious  influ- 
ence over  his  future  life.  He  was  re- 
turned twice  as  a member  of  Parliament 
for  Huntingdon  ; but,  until  the  great 
revolution  of  his  country  called  him  out 
as  the  man  of  the  times,  he  sustained  a no 
more  prominent  part  than  that  of  a sober 
gentleman  farmer,  of  an  earnest  puri- 
tanic prestige — a champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  an  antagonist 
to  the  exactions  of  the  crown  in  his  local 
province.  His  great  local  mark,  and 
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that  which  doubtless  paved  his  way  to  a 
membership  in  the  “Long  Parliament” 
as  representative  for  Cambridge,  was 
made  in  his  vigorous  support  of  the  pop- 
ular Earl  of  Bedford  against  the  king,  in 
the  notorious  circumstance  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  Fens,  when  Oliver  put  to  the 
worst  the  king’s  Commissioner,  and 
aroused  the  universal  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try. From  that  day  his  cousin,  the  fam- 
ous patriot  Hampden,  pronounced  him 
as  a man  that  would  “sit  well  at  the 
mark.”  Previous  to  this,  disgusted  with 
the  king’s  tyranny  and  the  ecclesiastical 
outrages  instigated  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
eight  ship-loads  of  the  Puritans  were 
about  to  set  sail  for  America.  A procla- 
mation of  the  king  authorized  the  “Lord 
Treasurer  to  take  speedy  and  effectual 
course  for  the  stay  of  the  eight  ships 
now  in  the  Thames  preparing  to  go  to 
New  England,”  etc.  In  one  of  those 
ships  were  Cromwell  and  his  illus- 
trious cousin  and  compatriot  Hampden. 
How  blind  and  foolish  are  tyrants! 
Charles  had  stopped  the  emigration  of 
the  man  destined  to  hurl  him  from  his 
throne  and  take  his  head  off! 

In  1633,  Oliver  and  his  cousin  Hamp- 
den were  hindered  from  sailing  to 
America.  In  1639  came  his  famous 
resistance  of  the  king’s  Commissioners 
in  support  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford ; and 
now  the  lion  was  fairly  aroused  for  the 
great  struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
nation.  Eleven  years  had  elapsed  since 
a Parliament  of  England  had  been  as- 
sembled ; but  the  king  now  deemed  it 
necessary  to  call  one  to  aid  him  to  expel 
the  Scotch  army  which  had  marched  into 
England,  in  revolt  against  Charles,  for 
meddling  with  the  religion  of  Scot- 
land. Cromwell  was  elected  from  Cam- 
bridge. Finding  Parliament  not  on  his 
side,  the  king  dismissed  it  after  a sitting 
of  only  twenty-three  days,  but  assembled 
it  again  in  the  following  November. 
Lord  Digby,  one  day  going  down  the 
stairs  of  Parliament  House,  inquired  of 
Hampden  “who  that  sloven  was.”  It 
was  Cromwell  ! “That  sloven  whom 
vou  see  before  you  hath  no  ornament  in 
his  speech  ; that  sloven,  I say,  if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a breach  with  the  king 
(which  God  forbid,)  in  such  a case,  I 
say,  that  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man 
in  England.”  The  sequel,  which  was 
rapidly  coming  along,  wonderfully  veri- 


fied Hampden’s  prediction  concerning 
his  great  cousin,  “the  sloven.” 

The  famous  attempt  of  the  king  to 
seize  the  five  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  among  whom  were  Hampden 
and  Pym,  brought  Parliament  to  the 
issue,  and  the  popular  cry  arose,  “To 
your  tents,  O Israel,”  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  was  organized  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  But, 
previous  to  actual  hostilities,  Cromwell 
exhibited  his  energy  and  character.  He 
distributed  arms  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, raised  a troop  of  horse,  seized  a 
magazine  in  Cambridge  Castle  for  the 
use  of  Parliament,  and  stopped  a quan- 
tity of  plate  which  was  on  its  way  from 
that  University  to  the  king  at  York, 
crushed  the  efforts  of  the  king's  party  in 
several  counties  to  raise  forces,  and  ar- 
rested the  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  when 
about  to  publish  the  king’s  proclamation 
declaring  the  Parliament  commanders  all 
traitors. 

At  first,  the  Parliamentary  forces  were 
beaten  everywhere.  Nothing  but  the 
genius  of  Cromwell  saved  the  glorious 
cause  from  utter  defeat.  Here  let  the 
man  himself  reveal  his  genius  and  match- 
less policy.  At  tHe  famous  conference 
between  Oliver  and  the  Committee  when 
he  refused  the  crown,  he  related  a con- 
versation between  himself  and  his  cousin 
Hampden,  in  which,  after  noticing  that 
the  Parliamentary  troops  at  his  “first 
going  into  that  engagement  were  beaten 
on  every  hand,”  he  suggested  a -remedy. 
“Your  troops,”  said  I,  “are  most  of 
them  old,  decayed  serving  men  and 
tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows;  and,” 
said  I,  “ their  troops  are  gentlemen’s 
sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of 
quality.  Do  you  think  the  spirits  ol 
such  base  and  mean  fellows  will  be  ever 
able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have 
honor  and  courage  and  resolution  in 
them?  Truly,  I did  tell  him,  you  must 
get  men  of  spirit — of  a spirit  that  will  go 
as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I am 
sure  you  will  be  beaten  still.”  Hampden, 
he  said,  thought  he  “talked  a good  no- 
tion, but  an  impracticable  one;  but,” 
Oliver  continued,  “I  raised  such  men  as 
had  the  fear  of  God  before  them  and 
made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did; 
and  from  that  day  forward  I must  say  to 
you,  they  never  were  beaten,  but  when- 
ever they  engaged  the  enemy  they  beat 
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continually.”  How  strongly  does  this 
tell  us  that  the  whole  issue  of  the  times 
was  in  the  man  himself!  His  genius 
solved  the  problem,  and  his  impetuous, 
lion-like  character  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  carrying  out  his  great  programme,  big 
with  human  philosophy.  Against  the 
chivalry  of  English  knights  and  gentle- 
men, pit  the  grand  fanaticism  of  a grand 
and  iron  age ! It  was  the  only  solution 
of  success.  But,  then,  where  was  the 
man  in  the  world  but  Cromwell  capable 
of  organizing  such  troops,  and  inspiring 
them  with  his  own  grand  torceful  soul  ? 
As  it  was,  the  Parliamentary  generals 
were  overmatched  by  the  gallant  Caval- 
iers; but  Cromwell  and  his  redoubtable 
Ironsides  were  ever  invincible.  He  was 
the  host  that  won  the  republican  cause 
by  his  genius  and  forceful  character. 
Tell  us  not  that  he  was  a hypocrite ; it 
is  but  the  fool’s  explanation.  Rather 
tell  us  that  he  was  the  inspired  “Captain 
of  the  Lord’s  host,”  even  if  moved  by 
no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  his 
own  mighty  soul. 

Whitelock,  Cromwell’s  ambassador  to 
.the  queen  of  Sweden,  in  his  Memoirs, 
says:  “He  had  a brave  troop  of  horse 
of  his  countrymen,  most  of  them  free- 
holders and  freeholders’  sons,  who  upon 
matter  of  conscience  engaged  in  the 
quarrel  with  Cromwell  ! And  thus  be- 
ing well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  without 
in  good  iron  armor,  they  would  as  one 
man  stand  firmly  and  charge  desper- 
ately.” 

Marchmont  Needham,  whose  potent 
pen  the  Parliament  engaged,  wrote  with 
a graphic  humor — “as  for  Noll  Crom- 
well, he  is  gone  forth  in  the  might  of 
his  spirit,  with  all  the  train  of  his  disci- 
ples, every  one  of  whom  is  a David,  a 
man  of  war,  and  a prophet,  gifted  men 
all,  that  resolve  to  do  their  work -better 
than  any  of  the  sons  of  Levi.” 

Cromwell  trusted  not  alone  to  the 
stern  religious  character  of  his  troop 
from  the  middle  classes,  to  pit  against 
the  gallant  Cavaliers,  but  he  put  them 
through  the  best  of  discipline  and  inured 
them  for  active  service.  To  test  their 
courage,  he  once  led  them  into  a pre- 
tended ambuscade  and  caused  much 
alarm  to  be  made,  whereupon  twenty  of 
his  troops  turned  and  fled.  These  he 
directly  dismissed,  desiring  them,  how- 
12 


ever,  to  leave  their  horses  for  such  as 
would  fight  the  Lord’s  battles.  The 
moral  status  of  his  soldiers  is  thus  des- 
cribed: “No  man  swears  but  he  pays 
his  twelvepence;  if  he  be  drunk,  he  is 
set  in  the  stocks,  or  worse ; if  one  calls 
the  other  Roundhead,  he  is  cashiered; 
insomuch  that  the  counties  where  they 
come,  leap  for  joy  and  come  in  and  join 
them.”  What  could  resist  such  troops? 

In  a fight  near  Ludlow,  Cromwell 
“ defeated  twenty-four  troops  of  the 
enemy’s  horse  and  dragoons,  with  seven 
troops  only  which  he  had  with  him.” 
But  the  king  was  still  victorious;  and  in 
the  fight  of  Chalgrave  Field,  Bucks, 
June  18th,  1643,  the  glorious  patriot, 
his  cousin  Hampden,  was  slgin ; but 
toward  the  close  of  the  same  month 
came  Cromwell’s  famous  relief  of  Gaines- 
borough,  which  Whitelock  says  was 
“the  beginning  of  his  great  fortunes, 
and  now  he  began  to  appear  in  the 
world.”  He  made  an  up-hill  charge 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  out- 
numbered him  three  to  one  after  the 
king’s  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Cavendish  had  com- 
pletely routed  the  Lincolnshire  men, 
who  fought  for  Parliament.  From  this 
commenced  the  “inseparable”  league 
between  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  who  was 
so  charmed  with  our  hero,  who  subse- 
quently became  his  father-in-law,  that 
Ireton  left  his  own  regiment  and  joined 
the  Ironsides.  In  October,  1643,  Crom- 
well led  the  van  of  the  forces  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  in 
the  attack  of  the  royalists  at  Windsley 
Field,  in  which  the  Parliamentary  army 
was  victorious.  “At  the  words  Truth 
and  Peace,”  Cromwell’s  “ thirty-seven 
troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  himself 
at  their  head,  advanced  singing  psalms; 
reserving  their  charge  until  Sir  John 
Henderson’s  eighty-seven , who  w’ere  com- 
ing down  the  hill  upon  them,  had  fired.” 
Cromwell’s  horse  at  the  onset  was  killed 
under  him,  and  he  mixed  pele  mele  in 
in  the  fight.  Again  he  was  down  under 
the  hand  of  a royalist,  supposed  to  be 
Sir  Ingram  Hopton  ; but  rising,  he 
seized  a poor  horse  from  one  of  his 
troopers  and  contributed  in  person  to  the 
great  victory.  The  nation  now  looked 
upon  him  as  a match  for  Prince  Rupert, 
and  the  king  himself  exclaimed,  “I 
wmuld  that  some  one  would  do  me  the 
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good  fortune  to  bring  Cromwell  to  me 
alive  or  dead  ! ” 

At  the  crowning  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  put 
to  the  rout,  and  three  of  the  command- 
ing generals  had  actually  retired  from 
the  field  giving  up  all  as  lost;  but 
“ Cromwell,  with  the  brave  regiment  of 
his  countrymen  (300  strong),  they  only 
unappalled,  were  even  yet  observed  per- 
sisting in  desperate  conflict  with  Prince 
Rupert’s  right.”  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
son  of  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  observing  this, 
rallied  some  horse  while  Cromwell, 
though  Newcastle’s  troops  of  foot  up  to 
this  moment  had  “stood  like  a wall, 
now  began  to  mow  them  down  like  a 
meadow,”  Reanimated  by  the  sight, 
his  whole  brigade  returned  to  the  fight. 
Major-General  Leslie,  commanding  the 
Scots_,  attacked  Newcastle  in  the  flank, 
all  the  Parliamentary  troops  rallied,  and 
Cromwell  fell  like  a thunderbolt  upon 
the  detached  bodies  that  had  been 
broken  in  their  late  pursuit,  and  Prince 
Rupert’s  army  was  driven  to  the  very 
gates  of  York  and  scarcely  allowed 
breathing  time  to  enter;  and  the  sur- 
render of  York  quickly  followed.  Thus 
had  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  one 
man  again  saved  the  Parliament  cause. 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the 
Parliamentary  generals  seemed  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  king;  and  Crom- 
well formally  impeached  his  command- 
ing officer,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and 
our  hero  was  a thorn  in  his  side,  even  to 
the  commander-in-chief  (the  Earl  of 
Essex).  At  length  the  Commons  voted 
themselves  into  a grand  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  “the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,”  etc.  There  was 
silence  for  a long  time,  some  looking 
one  upon  another,  none  bold  enough  to 
touch  the  impeachment,  when  Cromwell 
arose  and  opened  and  said : 

“That  it  was  now  a time  to  speak,  or 
forever  hold  the  tongue;  the  important 
occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a 
nation  out  of  a bleeding,  nay,  almost  a 
dying  condition,  which  the  long  contin- 
uance of  the  war  had  brought  it  into,” 
etc.  His  whole  speech  was  very  moder- 
ate, casting  very  little  reflection  on  the 
Parliamentary  commanders,  but  urging 
the  necessity  of  sinking  personal  consid- 
erations in  the  great  good  of  the  com- 


monwealth. The  result  was  the  passage 
of  the  famous  “ Self-Denying  Ordi- 
nance,” and  the  remodeling  of  the  army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  but  Crom- 
well was  exempted  from  the  Self-Deny- 
ing Ordinance,  and  allowed  to  keep  the 
field,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  1644,  the 
great  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought,  and 
the  King’s  cause  lost.  The  repeated 
victories  of  our  hero  followed  until  not 
a foe  was  left  in  the  field. 

At  length  the  king  was  beheaded,  and 
six  months  afterward  Cromwell  was  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  sent 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  there.  He 
reached  the  Irish  capital  August  15th, 
1649,  took  the  field  on  the  30th,  and  in 
nine  days  struck  terror  through  the  land. 
His  career  in  Ireland  has  been  abun- 
dantly censured  for  its  iron  cruelty,  but 
we  must  remember  the  times,  and  that 
there  was  much  of  religious  tone  in  the 
war.  Doubtless  Cromwell  and  his  troops 
considered  their  work  a Protestant  ven- 
geance for  the  then  recent  Catholic  mas- 
sacre. 

Then  came  the  invasion  of  Scotland, 
and  Cromwell  became  Captain-General 
of  the  land  forces.  In  Scotland,  his, 
army  was  reduced  by  immense  losses. 
Scotland  was  ever  a formidable  foe  for 
England  to  invade;  and  even  the  mighty 
Cromwell  nearly  split  upon  that  rock. 
He  drew  off  his  remaining  forces,  now 
scarcely  twelve  thousand  men,  toward 
Dunbar,  where  he  shipped  his  baggage 
and  sick.  The  Scots  follo"wed  him 
closely,’  now  increased  to  twenty- seven 
thousand,  anticipating  triumph ; and 
Charles  II.  himself  was  soon  to 'be  at 
their  head  to  suddenly  fall  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  Cromwell’s  army.  Our  hero,  in 
a letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  thus 
describes  their  forlorn  condition,  and 
yet  how  characteristic  of  the  marvelous 
tone  and  mighty  faith  of  the  “ army  of 
the  Lord  ! ’ ’ 

“ The  enemy,  lying  in  the  posture  be- 
fore mentioned,  having  these  advantages, 
we  lay  very  near  him;  being  sensible  of 
our  disadvantages,  having  some  weakness 
of  flesh,  but  yet  consolation  and  support 
from  the  Lord  himself  to  our  poor,  weak 
faith,  wherein  I believe  not  a few  among 
us  shared  ; that  because  of  their  numbers, 
because  of  their  advantages,  because  of 
their  confidence,  because  of  our  weak- 
ness, because  of  our  strait  we  were  in 
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the  mount,  and  in  the  mount  the 
Lord  would  be  seen,  and  that  he  would 
find  out  a way  of  deliverance  and  salva- 
tion for  us,  and  indeed  we  had  our  con- 
solations and  hopes.” 

Hopes  indeed  ! Hopes,  then,  in  his 
own  mighty  spul,  and  the  grand  faith 
that  he  was  an  instrument  of  God  ! Con- 
solations! Consolatious,  then,  that  God 
and  himself  were  equal  to  the  task  of 
saving,  in  its  direst  extremity,  the  great 
cause  of  the  people  versus  the  king ! 
What  if  in  him  was  the  splendid  assump- 
tion that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  people?  What  even  if 
, he  was  tempted  at  times  bv  the  glittering 
bauble  of  a crown  ? There  is  some- 
thing divine  in  the  one,  something  very 
human  in  the  other.  But  Cromwell  was 
true  to  his  grand  inspirations,  and  even 
when  he  became  mightier  than  any  king 
that  ever  sat  upon  England’s  throne,  he 
lived  to  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  to 
make  the  English  people  gieat.  The 
cause  of  the  nation  now,  as  so  many 
times  before,  hung  upon  Cromwell  and  a 
few  fighting,  praying  men.  Such  a crisis 
ever  brought  out  the  man  and  made  his 
grand  assumption  strongest  in  words  and 
deeds,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  on 
his  side  and  the  man  Cromwell  his  chief 
captain.  And  who  shall  say  that  this 
grand  assumption  had  not  a world’s 
prophecy  in  its  burden,  seeing  that  re- 
publicanism is  the  world’s  final  issue? 
Who  shall  say  that  it  had  not  a diviner 
origin  than  Cromwell’s  soul,  or  that  it 
was  not  the  voice  of  the  world’s  Provi- 
dence speaking  in  him,  though  he  under- 
stood it  not ; prophesying  in  the  actions 
of  its  mightiest  instrument  with  all  his 
imperfections  of  the  empire  of  peoples 
above  kings  wrought  out  by  Cod-fearing 
men?  Such  were  the  Pilgrim  Puritans; 
such  were  George  Washington  and  the 
Revolutionary  sires!  With  the  whole 
Scots  army  on  the  right,  the  sea  on  the 
left,  and  the  whole  nation  of  Scotland 
behind,  yet  Cromwell  heard  the  voice, 
“ in  the  mount  of  th.e  Lord  would  be 
seen.”  When  the  sires  of  our  own  in- 
dependence were  there,  they  saw  him 
too. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  memorable 
3d  of  Sepember,  1650,  while  the  Scots 
yet  “hovered  upon  the  hills  like  a thick 
cloud  menacing  ruin  and  destruction,” 
Cromwell  called  his  chief  officers  to- 


gether and  gave  general  instruction  to 
the  army  to  seek  the  Lord.  After  devo- 
tions he  assumed  his  wonted  serenity, 
and  ‘ ‘ bade  all  take  heart , for  God  had 
certainly  heatd  them  and  would  appear 
for  them."  On  the  morning  he  caused 
a detachment  to  attack  the  enemy  at  six 
o’clock;  and  when  he  saw  the  Scots 
coming  down  the  heights  he  exclaimed  : 
“ God  is  delivering  them  into  our  hands; 
they  are  coming  down  to  us!”  His 
generalship  was  as  magnificent  as  his  in- 
spiration, and  when  the  sun  was  rising 
in  his  majesty  he  cried  aloud  : “ Now 
let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be 
smitten  ! ” But  they  were  not  the  Scots 
and  the  renowned  General  who  had 
fought  with  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor 
against  Charles  I.,  but  they  who  fought 
against  Cromwell  and  his  little  host  for 
Charles  II.  In  a little  more  rhan  an 
hour,  with  very  little  loss  on  our  hero’s 
side,  the  enemy  was  thrown  into  a panic, 
upward  of  four  thousand  were  killed, 
and  in  the  chase,  upward  of  ten  thous- 
and were  taken  prisoners,  including  one 
hundred  and  forty  chief  officers. 

Subsequently  Charles  II.  marched  into 
England  at  the  head  of  a formidable 
Scotch  army,  to  the  dismay  of  Parlia- 
ment ; but  Cromwell  followed  him,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Worcester  Charles  II. ’s 
hopes  during  Cromwell’s  life  was  anni- 
hilated. Besides  the  slain  of  the  king’s 
army,  ten  thousand  six  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners,  including  all  the  prin- 
cipal generals,  and  six  hundred  officers 
besides.  Then  followed  the  chapter  of 
events  that  made  Cromwell  for  life  “Lord 
Protector  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. 

The  reign  of  Parliament  had  been  a 
reign  of  England’s  might,  and  it  gave 
abundant  proof  that  England,  as  a re- 
public, with  the  potent  spirits  of  the 
nation  ruling,  would  far  eclipse  the  glory 
of  her  monarchial  career.  When  Crom- 
well returned  from  Scotland  victorious, 
the  English  navy,  on  its  side,  had 
“swept  from  the  seas  the  friends  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  enemies  of  freedom, 
and  had  broken  for  ever  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Dutch.”  Nor  did  the 
prestige  of  England  decline  after  the 
might  of  the  nation  had  beeome  em- 
bodied in  the  name  and  person  of  Crom- 
well. The  powers  of  Europe  attributed 
the  giant  force  which  England  mani- 
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fested,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the 
genius  and  force  of  Cromwell  himself. 
From  the  first  the  cause  of  the  nation 
was  won  in  him,  and  he  had  inspired  his 
countrymen  with  his  own  nature  and  the 
fervor  of  the  times.  In  fact,  Cromwell 
was  an  embodiment  of  the  times;  and 
the  strongest  expression  of  the  religious 
and  political  temper  of  England  during 
his  life.  It  was  the  same  temper  as  that 
which  has  since  brought  forth  the  Amer- 
ican nation,  with  its  glorious  republican- 
ism and  constitutional  religious  liberty. 

Indeed,  the  same  men  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  England  gave 
birth  to  Anglo-Saxon  America.  They 
were  puritanic  and  republican  in  their 
very  genius,  and  Cromwell,  even  when 
on  the  throne,  was  but  a puritan  and  a 
republican  still.  He  was  but  a President 
for  life,  made  such  because  he  was  the 
lion  of  the  age ; and  no  man  could  be 
King  or  President  while  a Cromwell 
lived,  excepting  Cromwell  himself.  He 
was  not  transmittible  in  hereditary  rule. 
He  was  not  the  king,  but  the  people; 
and,  at  last,  the  people  bore  the  name  of 
Cromwell.  It  was  the  name  of  all  Eng- 
land. The  nation  adopted  it  because  it 
was  the  strongest  name  in  itself,  at  the 
time,  like  the  man.  But  foreign  powers 
could  better  understand  the  might  of 
republican,  puritanic  England  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  when  crowded  into  a 
name  and  a man,  than  it  could  in  the 
grand  ideal  of  the  people’s  sovereignty. 
Kingdom  was  an  easier  problem  for  mon- 
archs  to  solve  in  that  age  than  republic, 
and  they  hastened  to  throw  themselves 
at  the  foot  ot  Cromwell’s  throne.  At 
his  court  there  were  ambassadors  from 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  Portugal  and 
Denmark,  striving  which  should  most 
abjectly  prostrate  themselves  and  their 
respective  nations  to  the  man  whose 
force  of  character  broke  the  charm  of 
monarchy  and  first  showed  to  the  world 
the  might  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  with- 
out a king.  It  was  a novel  spectacle 
then,  though  Cromwell’s  Puritan  breth- 
ren in  America  have  since  magnified  and 
glorified  that  spectacle  for  the  world  to 
look  up  to. 

Spain,  through  its  ambassador,  assured 
Cromwell  of  its  affection  for  him,  and, 
said  the  Spanish  minister,  “ if  he  would 
go  a step  further  and  take  upon  him  the 
crown , that  his  master  would  venture  the 


crown  of  Spain  to  defend  him  in  it.” 
France,  on  her  side,  offered  to  enter 
into  a league,  defensive  and  offensive, 
with  England,  and  to  make  war  upon 
Spain  ; or  if  England  did  it  upon  her 
own  account,  France  would  contribute  to 
the  charge.  The  Dutch  agents,  ascribing 
the  destruction  of  their  maritime  power  to 
the  genius  of  Cromwell,  rather  than  to  the 
warlike  ability  of  Parliament,  were  ur- 
gent for  peaee ; and  Denmark  had  sent 
a special  envoy  to  congratulate  his  high- 
ness, and  was  highly  pleased  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Dutch  treaty:  while  the 
terms  granted  to  Portugal  were  in  the 
loftiest  tone,  and  enforced  with  a high 
hand.  To  win  the  good  will  of  Crom- 
well, Lochart,  his  ambassador,  was  re- 
ceived at  the  French  court  with  all  the 
homage  due  to  the  minister  of  the  first 
monaich  of  Europe;  at  the  same  time, 
to  please  England,  Cardinal  Mazarin 
had  refused  to  see  Charles  II.,  who  had 
traveled  through  France  to  meet  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  hills;  nor 
would  the  minister  of  France  as  much  as 
speak  to  Cnarles’  envoy.  In  the  terms 
of  his  treaty  with  Holland  and  Portugal, 
the  Dutch  flag  was  to  be  struck  at  sea, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  the  English  ; resti- 
tution was  to  be  made  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  East  India  Company;  they  were 
to  exclude  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
descendants,  prosecute  and  punish  the 
authors  of  the  massacre  committed  by 
their  countrymen  at  Amboyna  and  make 
satisfaction  to  the  heirs  and  executors  of 
the  English  sufferers.  Demnark,  by 
humble  pleading,  was  at  length  permitted 
by  Cromwell  to  be  included  in  the  treaty 
as  an  ally  of  the  States  of  Holland,  but 
upon  the  same  stern  demand  for  ample 
restitution.  The  treaty  was  concluded 
under  novel  circumstances.  The  brother 
of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  an  English 
gentleman,  arising  out  of  a quarrel  be- 
tween the  principals  and  their  trains. 
He  fled  to  the  refuge  of  his  brother’s 
house;  but  in  vain  did  he  plead  that  he 
was  by  his  royal  piaster  constituted  am- 
bassador in  his  brother’s  absence,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  exempt  by  the  law 
of  nations  from  trial.  Cromwell  was 
the  law  of  stern  justice,  and  he  would 
make  nations  submit  to  that.  The  am- 
bassador’s brother,  and  those  concerned 
with  him,  were  tried  by  an  English  jury, 
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and  all  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  and  the 
only  grace  that  could  be  won  from 
Cromwell  by  the  ambassador  was  the  axe 
instead  of  the  gallows  for  his  brother, 
while  the  afflicted  ambassador  signed  the 
treaty  with  Cromwell  at  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  his  brother’s  ex- 
ecution, and  hastily  embarked  at  Grave- 
send. When  the  King  of  Portugal  hesi- 
tated to  confirm  the  treaty,  Cromwell 
sent  word  to  his  famous  admiral,  Blake, 
“to  take,  arrest,  and  seize  upon  the 
fleet  or  fleets  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,”  etc.,  which  Blake  quickly 
communicated  to  the  Portuguese  King, 
who  thereupon  ratified  the  treaty  with  all 
haste,  and  as  an  offering  for  mercy  and 
favor,  sent  a large  sum  of  money,  which 
was  immediately  shipped  to  England. 

After  much  weighing  of  the  matter  he 
decided  upon  throwing  the  might  of 
England  against  Spain  and  with  France, 
and  thus  he  completed  what  Elizabeth 
had  begun ; and  from  that  day  Spain 
was  wiped  out  of  Europe  as  the  great 
continental  chief,  and  France  took  her 
place.  He  is  blamed  for  having  thus 
disturbed  the  “balance  of  power”  in 
Europe,  but  England  had  not  outlived 
Elizabeth’s  days;  and  France  had,  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  not  offended,  while 
Spain  had  been  guilty  of  unprovoked 
cruelties  toward  the  puritans  in  America. 
The  champion  of  the  Independents,  and 
of  religious  liberty  everywhere,  dis- 
patched this  noble  epistle  to  Rome  : 
“ Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Let 
the  Piedmontese  worship  God  according 
to  their  own  consciences,  or  my  fleets 
shall  be  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard 
in  the  Vatican.” 

On  one  occasion,  after  reading  a char- 
acteristic letter  from  Blake  to  his  coun- 
cil, relating  how  that  gallant  admiral 
had  asserted  the  rights  of  some  English 
sailors  which  had  been  violated  by  Span- 
iards, by  threatening  to  destroy  a Spanish 
town  in  three  hours  after  notice  unless 
satisfaction  was  given,  Cromwell  exul- 
tingly  remarked,  that  “ he  hoped  he 
should  make  the  name  of-  an  Englishman 
as  great  as  ever  that  of  a Roman  had 
been And  this  was  before  he  had  de- 
clared war  with  Spain. 

War  with  Spain  came.  Cromwell’s 
admiral,  Blake,  broke  the  power  of  Spain 


at  sea,  while  six  thousand  troops  were 
sent  to  help  Louis  XIV.  against  the 
Spaniards.  The  siege  of  Dunkirk  fol- 
lowed, at  which  were  present  with  the 
Franch  army  the  king,  the  famous  Mar- 
shall Turenne,  and  the  great  Prince 
Conde.  Dunkirk  was  to  be  delivered  up 
to  Cromwell  when  taken.  The  French 
were  for  raising  the  siege  ; but  the  Eng- 
lish commanders  threatened  that  if  the 
seige  were  raised,  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land would  “be  broken  the  same  hour.” 
The  French  army  was  allowed  to  be 
drawn  out;  but  the  English,  impatient 
for  the  attack,  fell  upon  the  Spanish 
van  with  so  much  fury  that  the  en- 
emy fell  back  in  disorder;  then  they  fell 
upon  the  main  body,  which  were  also 
defeated  after  a desperate  resistance. 
And  all  this  was  wrought  without  the  aid 
of  the  Fench,  more  than  the  trivial  sup- 
port of  a body  of  cavalry.  At  the  close 
of  the  glorious  engagement,  Marshal 
Turenne  with  about  one  hundred  officers 
came  up  to  the  English  and  alighted, 
and  embraced  the  officers,  telling  them 
that  they  never  saw  a more  glorious  ac- 
tion in  their  lives ; and  that  they  were 
so  transported  that  they  had  not  the 
power  to  move  or  do  a thing.  The  great 
Prince  Conde  said  “he  had  never  seen 
so  gallant  an  action  as  that  day’s  per- 
formance by  the  English.”  No,  for  till 
that  day  he  had  not  seen  the  army  fight 
whose  battle  cry  was,  “The  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  with  us!” — never  seen  the 
might  of  Cromwell’s  “God-fearing  men’’ 
whom  he  had  called  into  a host,  and 
filled  with  his  own  spirit  so  as  to  be  in- 
vincible against  the  force  of  Charles 
with  all  his  attraction  of  “ right  divine,” 
and  of  all  Europe  when  it  stood  against 
the  army  of  the  Lord  and  His  chosen 
captain.  That  is  just  what  Cromwell 
believed  himself  to  be.  He  was  the  in- 
carnation of  hypocrisy  and  ambition, 
was  the  judgment  of  England  after  it 
apostatized  back  into  the  superstition  of 
king-craft.  But  that  judgment  was  bur- 
dened with  the  fool’s  emptiness.  It  ex- 
plains nothing,  but  adds  to  the  great 
Puritan-republican  problem  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  an  infinite  mystifica- 
tion. Hypocrisy  is  not  inspired ; but 
Cromwell  inspired  a nation  and  awed  a 
world.  His  very  policy  to  win  the  great 
issue  with  “God-fearing  men”  is  a proof 
at  once  of  his  great  human  insight  and 
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of  his  own  genuine  character.  He  was 
not  only  one  of  the  “God-fearing 
men,”  a fact  which  made  him  invin- 
cible, and  the  cause  invincible,  and  his 
army  invincible but  as  a statesman  and 
a general,  outside  of  his  own  religious 
consistency,  he  was  an  enthusiast  upon 
the  subject  of  placing  the  empire  upon 
the  shoulders  of  men  who  feared  God. 
The  “divine”  John  Milton  and  his  pa- 
triot brothers,  who  were  themselves  in- 
spired by  the  same  spirit,  did  not  look 
upon  him  as  a hypocrite,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  Milton’s  poetic  immortality  that  it 
was  his  pen  which  wrote  those  magnifi- 
cent letters  to  the  European  monarchs — 
such  as  the  one  to  the  Pope  of  Rome 
at  the  dictation  of  the  mighty  Cromwell. 
Call  the  man  a grand  fanatic  if  you 
must  call  him  names,  for  it  is  one  of 
those  epithets  that  makes  splendid  fools 
of  us  and  satisfies  us  immensely. 

The  great  problem  of  the  times  and 
the  man  might  have  had  more  than  man 
in  it,  but  anyhow  it  is  big  enough  to  be 
commanding  if  we  call  it  by  no  higher 
or  stronger  name  than  Cromwell.  j Truly, 


when  he  lived,  there  was  a “British 
Lion;”  and  were  he  and  Puritan-repub- 
lican England  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury alive  again,  we  should  not  have 
the  satisfaction  of  calling  the  mother 
country  “old  granny,”  as  now  we  do. 
He  reigned  as  Lord  Protector  for  the 
brief  space  of  five  years,  and  he  died 
the  “grand  fanatic”  that  he  had  lived 
— Thomas  Cromwell,  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, says  “more  like  a mediator  than 
a sinner.”  A man’s  last  moments  and 
prayers  which  could  call  up  such  a fancy 
have  volumes  in  them.  England  never 
was  so  great  in  religious  and  national 
force  as  when  Cromwell  reigned.  It 
was  that  nation’s  golden  era.  Two 
years  after  the  accursed  house  of  the 
Stuarts  was  restored,  and  “the  bones  of 
the  Puritan  hero,  with  those  of  two  of 
his  fellow-soldiers  and  workers  for  what 
they  felt  was  God’s  truth,  were  hung  on 
Tyburn  gallows.”  But  Cromwell  and 
his  Puritan  brethren,  with  their  repub- 
lican cause,  have  received  a glorious 
resurrection  in  our  American  nationality. 


CHARLES  I.  OF  ENGLAND. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 


The  innovations  of  centuries,  gradually 
but  surely  spreading  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, had  been  working  up  the  times 
and  preparing  Europe  for  great  religious 
and  political  changes,  In  England  it 
was  not  merely  a grand  religious  struggle 
of  the  dominant  Normo-Saxon  race  for 
Church  reform  and  progress — people 
tearing  away  the  vail  of  the  dark  ages 
and  pulling  down  an  old  hierarchy 
which  had  become  intolerable  to  the  ro- 
bust minds  of  the  zealous  Puritans  of 
England  and  the  stern  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  This  was  the  outside  form ; 
but  there  was  in  it  a pregnancy  of  other 
issues.  A religious  spirit  and  fervor 
that  find  expression  chiefly  in  protests 
and  innovative  faiths  will  soon  afterward 
begin  to  work  corresponding  changes  in 
the  social  and  political  states.  Charles 
the  First  was  born  in  times  and  surround- 
ings when  this  was  illustrated,  and  with 
him  came  Oliver  Cromwell.  Like  his 
beautiful  grandmother,  he  was  the  very 


embodiment  of  the  assumption  of  the 
superiority  of  the  prince  to  the  nation, 
and  both  represented  the  past,  and  not 
their  mighty  progressive  age.  The  con- 
sequence was,  they  were  united  in  their 
fate. 

Charles  Stuart  was  the  second  son  of 
James  I.  of  England,  by  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. He  was  born  at  the  royal  castle 
of  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  November 
6tn,  1600,  three  years  before  the  death 
of  the  great  queen,  who  executed  his 
grandmother.  Elizabeth,  Cromwell  and 
Charles  were  living  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  tradition  of  the  pugilistic  episode 
between  the  boys  Charles  and  Oliver  be 
not  a fiction,  then  young  Cromwell  van- 
quished his  elder,  for  the  Prince  was 
born  two  years  before  the  boy  who  was 
destined  when  a man  to  meet  him  on  the 
greatest  issue  of  the  world — the  right 
divine  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  prince 
— and  he  met  him  in  the  people’s  might. 

The  Prince  was  endowed  with  rare 
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obstinacy,  which  manifested  itself  in  his 
childhood.  “He  was  noted,”  says 
Lilly,  “ to  be  very  wilful  and  obstinate 
by  Queen  Anne  his  mother  and  some 
others  about  him.  * * * The  old 

. Scottish  lady,  his  nurse,  used  to  affirm  so 
much  that  he  was  of  a very  evil  nature 
even  in  his  youth,  and  the  lady  who 
afterward  took  charge  of  him  can  not 
deny  but  that  he  was  beyond  measure 
willful  and  unthankful.”  A most  un- 
fitted prince  indeed  for  such  times  as 
those  he  fell  upon. 

James  essayed  to  bring  about  a mar- 
riage between  his  son  and  the  Princess 
of  Spain  ; but  the  voice  of  the  English 
Parliament  and  people  loudly  protested 
against  the  union.  This,  with  the  ob- 
stinate king  and  Prince  of  Wales,  would 
have  been  but  little  respected,  but 
Charles,  having  paid  a visit  to  Spain, 
with  Buckinham,  in  disguise,  to  see  his 
bride  elect,  himself  broke  off  the  match, 
through  a quarrel  between  Buckingham 
and  the  Spanish  minister.  The  Prince 
left  Madrid  suddenly,  under  the  pre- 
tense that  his  father  had  recalled  him; 
and  he  was  soon  afterward  engaged  in 
marriage  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France. 
This  brought  about  a war  with  Spain. 
And  the  match  with  the  French  princess 
was  equally  hateful  to  the  nation  as  that 
designed  between  Charles  and  the  Span- 
ish princess. 

At  this  period  James  died,  and  his  son 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

When  Marie  de  Medici  sent  her 
daughter  Henrietta  to  England  she  gave 
her  at  parting  a letter  of  instruction,  in 
which  she  counseled  her  to  be  a second 
Esther  to  her  people,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. This  letter  was  written  in  the 
queen’s  own  hand,  bearing  her  name, 
but  the  politic  Richelieu  was  its  real 
author.  The  import  of  this  counsel  was 
for  Henrietta  to  make  herself  the  head 
of  a powerful  faction  in  her  husband’s 
kingdom.  She  was  a zealous  Romanist; 
and  England  received  her  with  great 
distrust. 

The  temper  of  the  times  was  strongly 
puritanic,  and  in  the  very  character  and 
earnestness  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
age  there  was  nascent  a stern  robust  re- 
publicanism. The  Cromwells,  Hamp- 
dens,  and  Miltons  represent  the  grandly- 
earnest  men  whom  Charles  was  meeting 


from  the  opposite  side.  His  chief  ad- 
visers were  the  favorite  Buckingham  and 
Henrietta.  The  fate  of  his  grandmother 
was  coming  to  him  from  the  same  causes, 
and  he  was  running  against  the  nation 
and  the  age;  and  though  not  himself  a 
representative  of  Rome,  he  brought  his 
grandmother  to  his  side  in  the  person  of 
his  queen,  Henrietta  of  France.  She 
hated  the  Puritans  as  earnestly  as  the 
Puritans  hated  her ; and  inheriting  from 
her  father  a love  of  absolute  power,  she 
urged  her  husband  into  his  fatal  course. 

At  the  opening  of  his  first  Parliament, 
June  18,  1625,  the  young  king  wore  the 
crown  on  his  head,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  English  kings  previously  to 
their  coronation.  This  presumptuous  in- 
novation was  a manifestation  of  Charles’ 
assumption  of  right  divine,  which  was 
first  claimed  by  James  his  father,  and 
against  which  Parliament  protested  ve- 
hemently in  the  late  monarch’s  reign. 
Notwithstanding  this  stern  protest, 
Charles  Stuart  met  his  first  parliament 
wearing  the  crown,  which  the  nation  had 
not  yet  given  him.  His  opening  speech 
was  brief  and  peremptory,  demanding 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain. 

But  the  Commons  of  England  felt  its 
own  power ; and  woe  be  to  that  king 
who  braves  a nation  when  the  people 
feel  their  might ! The  people’s  represen- 
tatives were  conscious  of  their  strength, 
and  they  determined  to  employ  it  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  king’s  authority 
on  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm. 
They  objected  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
business  of  supplies  first.  Some  of  the 
members  thought  it  reasonable  that  the 
king  should  first  redress  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  reign  of  his  father; 
others  wished  an  account  rendered  of 
the  employment  of  the  last  subsidy, 
granted  by  the  Commons  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Palatinate;  some  were 
anxious  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  Popery,  which  laws  had  been 
suspended  by  the  king’s  authority ; others 
of  the  members  pressed  for  the  repeal  of 
a duty  on  wines,  imposed  by  the  late 
king  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Charles  promised  fair,  and  professed 
good  faith  with  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  Commons  though  dissatisfied 
granted  two  subsidies. 

Notwithstanding  the  king’s  profession 
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of  good  faith  with  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion, which,  from  the  ascension  of  Eliz- 
abeth to  the  throne  to  that  time,  had 
been  the  chief  political  as  well  religious 
issue  of  the  nation,  his  marriage  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  princess  of  Henrietta’s 
character  did  not  assure  the  people  or 
their  representatives.  Neither  was  their 
assurance  increased  in  view  of  the  large 
establishment  of  ecclesiastics,  including 
monks  and  a bishop,  which  the  queen 
had  been  permitted  to  bring  with  her. 
She  was  looked  upon  as  Charles’  chief 
adviser.  The  favorite  Buckinghan,  was 
known  also  to  incline  towards  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  of  which  his  mother  and 
wife  were  members.  Besides,  there  was 
the  king’s  interference  in  favor  of  Popery, 
interrupting  the  action  of  the  laws,  and 
slights  put  upon  the  reformed  Churches 
abroad,  and  the  bitter  hostility  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  against  the 
Puritans  of  his  own  kingdom.  And 
thus,  from  the  very  stepping-place  to 
his  throne,  he  was  challenging  the  issue 
with  the  religious  and  political  fervor  of 
his  times.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons were  Puritans,  and  the  people  were 
of  the  temper  of  their  representatives. 

Enraged  with  his  parliament,  the  king 
dissolved  it  after  a three  weeks’  sitting, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  government 
of  the  land.  He  then  levied  taxes  by 
his  own  authority,  revived  the  old  abuse 
of  benevolences,  and  quartered  his  sol- 
diers in  private  houses. 

Charles  called  a second  parliament  in 
1626;  but  its  members  resolving  on 
measures  of  redress  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  Buckingham,  they  were  dis- 
solved by  the  king  before  they  could 
pass  a single  act.  Then  followed  the 
same  illegal  taxation,  and  many  who  re- 
sisted were  imprisoned. 

The  king  now  involved  England  in  a 
war  with  France.  Buckingham  quarreled 
with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  that  famous 
minister  forbade  the  duke  ever  to  enter 
French  dominions  again.  Buckingham 
led  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  the 
Huguenots,  but  lost  half  of  his  men, 
and  returned  to  raise  a second  expedi 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king,  to  obtain 
supplies  to  carry  on  his  injudicious 
schemes,  called  a third  parliament,  in 
1628.  Before  granting  the  desired  sup- 
plies, the  Commons  drew  up  the  famous 


Petition  of  Rights,  exacting  that  the 
king  should  levy  no  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  detain  no  one  in 
prison  without  trial,  and  billet  no  sol- 
diers in  private  houses.  The  Commons  • 
also  persisted  in  the  resolve  of  the  nation 
to  impeach  Buckingham,  but  this  was 
silenced  by  the  assassination  of  the  favor- 
ite while  at  Portsmouth,  preparing  to 
sail  with  his  second  expedition.  The 
king  was  forced  to  grant  the  just  demand 
of  his  parliament,  ar.d  “the  Commons, 
rejoicing  in  the  second  great  charter  of 
English  liberty,  gave  him  five  subsidies, 
equal  to  nearly  ^400,000.” 

But  Charles  had  merely  deceived  the 
nation,  and  in  three  weeks  it  was  con- 
scious of  the  perjury  of  its  monarch.  In 
vain  the  Commons  murmured ; and 
when  they  sat  to  prepare  a remonstrance, 
he  came  to  the  House  to  interfere.  The 
members  locked  themselves  in,  but  the 
king  got  a blacksmith  to  break  open  the 
doors,  imprisoned  nine  of  the  members 
— one  of  whom  died  in  prison,  and  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  in  great  wrath, 
determined  now  to  reign  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  govern  the  nation  by  his 
own  arrogant  assumption  of  right  divine. 

For  eleven  years  no  parliament  was 
called,  a case  without  a parallel  in  Eng- 
lish history;  and  thus  Charles  was  rush- 
ing England  backward,  and  rapidly  re- 
ducing her  power  and  influence. 

During  these  years  of  absolutism  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  who  had  first  led 
the  Commons  against  the  king,  but  who 
was  now  Earl  of  Strafford,  governed 
for  the  tyrant  Stuart ; and  William  Laud 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Strafford 
played  the  Richelieu,  and  laid  a deep 
scheme  to  undermine  the  Constitution  of 
England,  and  secure  for  the  monarch  ab- 
solute power.  A standing  army  was  to 
be  raised,  and  all  other  power  in  the 
state  swept  away.  In  1633  he  was  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Ireland,  where  for 
seven  years  he  carried  out  his  policy,  and 
both  the  native  Irish  and  the  English 
colonists  crouched  in  terror  under  his 
iron  despotism.  On  the  side  of  the 
Church,  Archbishop  Laud  was  almost  a 
Papist,  and  he  hated  the  Puritans  with 
all  his  heart. 

The  nation  was  now  groaning  under 
the  despotism  of  three  lawless  tribunals. 
The  Star  Chamber  sentenced  men  to 
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fine,  imprisonment  and  mutilation  for 
resisting  the  policy  of  the  king  ; Laud, 
through  the  High  Commission  Court, 
launched  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  her- 
etic Puritans  and  Calvinists;  and  over 
the  northern  counties  a Council,  with 
absolute  power,  directed  by  Strafford, 
sat  at  York. 

During  this  despotic  period  arose  the 
infamous  “ship-money”  tax.  It  was  a 
war  tax  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  it  dated 
back  to  the  Danish  invasion  ; but  it  was 
revived  and  levied  contrary  in  every  re- 
spect to  its  ancient  intentions.  In  olden 
times  it  was  levied  for  the  equipment  of  a 
fleet  to  defend  the  shores  of  England,  but 
now  it  was  forced  upon  the  nation  to  sup- 
port a standing  army  to  subjugate  itself 
to  the  rule  of  an  absolute  despotism.  The 
lion  was  aroused  in  every  noble  heart ; 
and  Hampden,  after  three  years’  non-re- 
sistance, boldly  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
against  the  king,  and  refused  to  pay.  His 
mightier  cousin,  Cromwell,  too,  was  fast 
coming  to  his  work. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror that  the  great  emigration  of  the  Puri- 
tans drained  England  of  her  best  blood 
and  noblest  spirits,  for  Laud’s  spies  hun- 
ted them  even  in  their  closets,  and  the 
High  Commission  Court  robbed,  tor- 
tured, and  mutilated  them.  As  noted  in 
our  life  of  Cromwell,  that  hero  himself, 
with  Hampden  and  Pym,  was  on  board  of 
one  of  the  eight  ships  which  the  mandate 
of  the  tyrant  Charles  stopped,  arresting 
the  flight  of  the  Pilgrims  from  their  na- 
tive land.  But  for  that  evil  stroke  of  the 
Stuarts’  policy,  Cromwell  would  have 
been  among  the  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land, instead  of  Lord  Protector  of  the 
realm  and  the  righteous  executioner  of  a 
nation's  justice. 

Not  content  with  the  subjugation  of 
England  to  an  iron  despotism,  the  king 
now  hurried  on  his  fate  by  attempting  to 
carry  out  his  father’s  daring  scheme  of 
converting  Scotland  to  Episcopacy.  He 
visited  the  land  of  his  birth  in  1633,  and 
appointed  thirteen  bishops ; and  four 
years  later  he  commanded  a semi-Popish 
form  of  prayer  to  be  read  in  the  churches 
of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  a Scotch  woman  who  opened  the 
civil  war,  and  her  simple  example  of 
physical  remonstrance  illustrated  the  tem- 
per of  the  times.  When  the  dean  in  St. 
Giles’  rose  to  read  the  new  liturgy,  Jenny 


Geddes  hurled  a stool  at  his  head-  A 
great  riot  in  the  church  followed,  and  the 
bishop  and  dean  fled.  The  king  attempted 
to  enforce  his  policy,  but  Scotland  was 
aroused,  and  within  two  months  nearly 
every  soul  had  signed  the  National  Cove- 
nant, by  which  the  entire  nation  bound 
itself  to  resist  the  revival  of  Popish  insti- 
tutions, and  to  unite  for  the  defense  of  its 
laws  and  liberty.  Soon  afterward  a Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  held  in  Glasgow,  which 
excommunicated  the  bishops  and  abol- 
ished prelacy.  Scotland  was  more  than 
ever  Presbyterian. 

The  king  would  have  sent  an  army  into 
Scotland,  but  his  policy  was  reacting  up- 
on himself ; and  he  was  forced  to  call  his 
fourth  parliament,  in  1640.  He  soon  dis- 
solved it,  and  attempted  to  carry  on  the 
government  by  a Council  of  Lords  alone. 
The  Peers,  however,  refused  to  act  apart 
from  the  Commons,  and  Charles  was 
again  forced  to  convene  a parliament, 
for  a Scottish  army  under  Leslie  had 
crossed  the  border  and  seized  Newcastle. 

No  longer  was  the  nation  disposed  to 
allow  an  arrogant  prince  to  play  with  his 
right  divine,  overturn  the  institutions  of 
a thousand  years,  and  crush  out  by  an 
iron  despotism  the  freedom  of  the  land. 
The  famous  Long  Parliament  was  sitting 
now,  and  the  man  of  action — the  mighty 
Cromwell — was  in  it,  ready  for  his  work, 
and  equal  to  it.  In  its  first  session  Straf- 
ford was  impeached  and  Laud  impris- 
oned. The  charge  was  treason  against 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  Pym  led  the 
impeachment.  Strafford  was  executed  by 
the  Parliament ; and  Laud,  after  a four 
years’  imprisonment,  followed  him  to  the 
block. 

The  reaction  in  Ireland,  the  result  of 
Strafford’s  despotism,  gave  birth  to  a Ro- 
mish conspiracy,  and  in  ihat  year  (1641) 
flirty  thousand  Protestants  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Romanists.  Fearfully  did 
Oliver  Cromwell  avenge  that  dark  event. 

On  November  22,  1641,  the  king’s 
party  and  the  people’s  leaders  measured 
strength  in  Parliament  upon  the  Bill  of 
Remonstrance  against  the  king.  Charles 
for  a time  was  awed  by  the  grand  stern 
spirit  of  the  men  now  thoroughly  aroused 
against  him.  He  promised  fair,  but  be- 
trayed again;  and  early  in  1642  he 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Pym,  Hampden, 
Hazlering,  Hollis,  and  Strode  for  high 
treason.  But  the  Commons  refused  to 
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give  up  their  champions.  The  next  day 
the  king  went  to  the  House  with  armed 
force  to  seize  the  five  leaders,  but  they 
had  escaped.  The  nation  was  outraged. 
All  that  night  a'rmed  citizens  crowded 
the  streets  of  London.  “To  your  tents, 
O Israel!”  was  the  feeling  and  voice  of 
the  times.  The  queen  fled  to  Holland, 
and  Charles  to  York.  Communication 
was  opened  between  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment; but  the  Stuart  found  that  men 
had  arisen  as  obstinate  as  himself.  “ The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon”  was 
ready  to  leap  from  its  scabbard  ; and  the 
grand  assumption  that  God  was  on  their 
side  was  an  inspiration  and  a prophecy 
in  the  souls  of  the  earnest  men  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Civil  war  now  began  in  earnest,  and 
most  of  the  Lords  were  with  the  Com- 
mons. The  Parliament  seized  Hull ; and 
on  August  25,  1642,  the  royal  standard 
was  unfurled  amid  storm  and  rain  at 
Nottingham.  Ten  thousand  of  the  king’s 
Cavaliers  soon  rallied  around  it;  and 
Charles  made  war  upon  the  nation  and 
its  Parliament. 

Cromwell’s  day  had  now  come , and 
he  was  the  first  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  in  the  field.  The  king’s  soldiers 
were  gentlemen,  high-mettled  men,  who 
held  loyalty  to  their  king  as  an  heroic 
faith.  The  ranks  of  the  Parliament  were 
filled  with  common  men,  raw  and  un- 
trained ; but  Cromwell  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  popular  cause  his  Ironsides ; 
and  in  time  his  genius  organized  that 
glorious  army  of  God-fearing  men  who 
performed  such  mighty  deeds. 

Having  been  conquered  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  nation,  Charles  the  First  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  which,  had  been  specially  ap- 
pointed by  the  Parliament  of  England, 
consisting  of  a hundred  and  thirty  per- 
sons. The  Peers  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  trial  of  the  king  for  high  treason 
against  the  nation  ; and  this  fact  both  his 
Majesty  at  his  trial  and  his  apologists 
since  have  strongly  urged  against  the 
legality  of  that  august  national  tribunal. 
“ Where  are  the  Peers?”  was  the  haughty 
demand  of  the  king.  Where  were  the 
Peers?  is  still  triumphantly  asked  by 
writers  whose  antiquated  veneration  of 
kings,  even  in  our  republican  age,  blinds 
them  to  the  most  consistent  view,  that  in 
a grand  revolution,  such  as  that  was,  as- 


serting the  inherent  rights  of  man,  a na- 
tion’s commonwealth  and  might  stand 
supreme.  Kings  and  hereditary  orders 
must  bow  to  that  supreme  authority. 

As  affirmed  by  the  republican  apostles 
of  our  American  nationality,  peoples  but 
rarely  fallback  upon  their  inherent  rights 
and  reinstate  themselves  in  their  absolute 
sovereignty;  and  then  it  is  always  after 
a long  endured  tyranny.  Thus  was  it 
now,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  made  - 
that  first  grand  declaration  of  human 
rights  by  the  force  of  successful  war  in 
England,  which  the  same  race  has  since 
repeated,  with  a more  glorious  consum-  , 
mation,  on  this  continent. 

Very  properly  the  Peers  took  no  part  - 
in  that  most  august  trial,  for  the  monarch 
was  the  chief  representative  of  their  own 
hereditary  order,  and  the  case  at  issue 
now  rested  upon  cardinal  laws  that  un- 
dermined the  very  institution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  stood  boldly  con- 
fessed upon  the  authority  of  a nation’s 
right  and  a nation’s  might.  It  was  emi- 
nently a solemn  national  tribunal,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  the  Peers, 
before  which  the  sovereign  people  sum- 
moned  their  princeToLibswer  for  his  mis- 
government  and  breach  of  trust. 

Among  the  members  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  were  Cromwell,  Harrison,  Ire-  : 
ton,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  with  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons,  and  a number  of 
the  citizens  of  London.  Coke  was  So- 
licitor-General for  the  Commonwealth, 
and  John  Bradshaw,  a barrister,  was 
chosen  the  Lord  President. 

On  January  20,  1649,  the  Court 

opened  in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster ; 
and  all  persons,  without  respect  to  class, 
who  desired  to  be  present,  were  admitted 
till  the  hall  was  filled.  Then  his  Majesty 
was  brought  in,  under  an  escort  of  offi- 
cers, and  conducted  to  the  bar,  where  a 
crimson  velvet  chair  was  set  for  him. 
But  Charles  paid  not  the  least  respect 
for  the  august  court  when  he  entered, 
but  looked  sternly  upon  his  judges,  and 
then  as  sternly  surveyed  the  people  in 
the  galleries  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
afterward  took  his  seat,  but  conde- 
scended not  so  much  as  to  remove  his 
hat  from  his  head.  Thus  the  Stuart  king,  i 
who  had  met  his  first  parliament  wear-  j 
ing  his  crown,  before  the  nation  had  / 
given  it  to  him,  now,  upon  the  same  ab-  1 
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stract  assumption  of  right  divine,  ap- 
peared with  his  hat  on  in  majestic 
defiance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  vic- 
torious people.  But  this  was  not  the 
most  marked  manifestation  of  his  Maj- 
esty’s haughty  contempt  for  the  court 
at  the  very  onset,  for  a few  minutes 
later,  when  Mr.  Coke  essayed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  king  laid  his  staff  several 
times  across  the  Solicitor-General’s 
shoulders,  and  commanded  him  to  hold. 
This  conduct  of  the  king  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  stern 
judges  before  whom  Charles  thus  proudly 
bore  himself,  nor  withal  to  inspire  those 
Puritan  republicans  with  a last  lingering 
reverence  for  king-craft. 

The  Lord  President  ordered  the  Solic- 
itor-General to  proceed,  which  he  did; 
but  when  the  clerk  was  called  upon  to 
read  the  charge  of  high  treason,  the  king 
again  interrupted,  whereupon  the  Court 
informed  the  prisoner  that  he  should  be 
heard  in  due  time,  and  again  ordered 
the  reading  of  the  charge.  The  accu- 
sation was  denominated  “A  Charge  of 
High  Treason  and  other  High  Crimes, 
exhibited  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
by  John  Cook  [Coke],  Esq  , appointed 
by  the  said  Court  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  People  of  England  against  Charles 
Stuart,  King  of  England.”  The  charge 
set  forth,  “That  he,  the  said  Charles 
Stuart,  being  admitted  King  of  England, 
and  therein  trusted  with  a limited  power 
to  govern  by  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  not  otherwise;  and  by 
his  trust,  oath,  and  office  being  obliged 
to  use  the  power  committed  to  him  for 
the  good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties;  yet,  nevertheless,  out  of  a 
wicked  design  to  erect  and  uphold  in 
himself  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical 
power,  to  rule  according  to  his  will,  and 
to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  yea,  to  take  away  and  make 
void  the  foundation  thereof,  and  of  all 
redress  and  remedy  of  misgovernment, 
which,  by  the  fundamental  Constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  were  reserved  on  the 
people’s  behalf,  in  the  right  and  power 
of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments, 
or  national  meetings  in  council ; he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  for  accomplishment 
of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  protecting 
of  himself  and  his  adherents,  in  his  and 


their  wicked  practices,  to  the  same  end, 
hath  traitorously  and  maliciously  levied 
war  against  the  Parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple therein  represented.”  Then  fol- 
lowed a long  enumeration  of  the  specific 
acts  of  war  for  which  Charles  Stuart  was 
held  accountable.  “All  which  wicked 
designs,  wars,  and  evil  practices  of  him, 
the  said  Charles  Stuart,  have  been,  and 
are  carried  on  for  the  advancement  and 
upholding  of  a personal  interest  of  will 
and  power  and  pretended  prerogative  to 
himself  and  his  family  against  the  public 
interest,  common  right,  liberty,  justice, 
and  peace  of  the  people  of  this  nation, 
by  and  for  whom  he  was  intruded.’’ 
The  charge  concluded  by  pronouncing 
him  “ guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders, 
rapines,  burnings,  spoils,  desolations, 
damages,  and  mischiefs  of  the  war,”  im- 
peaching “ the  said  Charles  Stuart  as  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a public 
implacable  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,”  and  praying  that  he  might 
“be  put  to  answer  all  and  every  the 
premises.” 

“His  Majesty,  with  his  wonted 
patience,”  our  authority  says,  “ heard  all 
these  slanders  and  reproaches,  sitting  in 
his  chair,  and  looking  sometimes  on  the 
pretended  court,  sometimes  up  to  the 
galleries,  and,  rising  again,  turned  about 
to  behold  the  guards  and  spectators ; 
then  he  sat  down,  with  a majestic  and 
unmoved  countenance,  and  sometimes 
smiling,  especially  at  the  words  ‘tyrant,’ 
‘ traitor,’  and  the  like.  At  this  point 
the  silver  head  of  his  staff  happened  to 
fall  off,  occasioning  his  Majesty  some 
surprise,  and  as  no  one  was  near  him  to 
take  it  up,  he  stooped  to  do  so  for  him- 
self.” 

The  Lord  President  then  addressed 
the  royal  prisoner  : “Sir,  you  have  now 
heard  your  charge  read,  containing  such 
matters  as  appear  in  it.  You  find  that, 
in  the  close  of  it,  it  is  prayed  to  the 
court,  in  behalf  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, that  you  answer  to  your  charge; 
the  court  expects  your  answer.” 

The  king  answered:  “I  would  know 
by  what  power  I am  called  hither.  * 

* * I would  know  by  what  au- 

thority (I  mean  lawful;  there  are  many 
unlawful  authorities  in  the  world — thieves 
and  robbers  by  the  highways ; but  I 
would  know  by  what  authority)  I was 
brought  from  thence  and  carried  from 
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place  to  place,  and  I know  not  what ; 
and  when  I know  by  what  lawful  author- 
ity I shall  answer.  Remember  I am 
your  king,  your  lawful  king  and  what 
sins  you  bring  upon  your  heads  and  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  this  land.  Think 
well  of  it — I say  think  well  of  it,  before 
you  go  any  further  from  one  sin  to  a greater. 
Therefore,  let  me  know  by  what  author- 
ity I am  seated  here,  and  I shall  not  be 
unwilling  to  answer.  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  not  betray  my  trust.  I have  a trust 
committed  to  me  by  God — by  old  and 
lawful  descent.  I will  not  betray  it  to 
answer  to  a new  unlawful  authority ; there- 
fore resolve  me  that,  and  you  shall  hear 
more  of  me,” 

Bradshaw.  If  you  had  been  pleased 
to  have  observed  what  was  hinted  to  you 
by  the  court  at  your  first  coming  hither, 
you  would  have  known  by  what  author- 
ity; which  authority  requires  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  England,  of  which 
you  are  elected  king,  to  answer. 

Charles.  No,  sir;  I deny  that. 

Bradshaw.  If  you  acknowledge  not 
the  authority  of  the  court,  they  must 
proceed. 

Charles.  I do  tell  them  so.  England 
was  never  an  elective  kingdom,  but  an 
hereditary  kingdom  for  near  these  thous- 
and years,  therefore  let  me  know  by 
what  authority  I am  seated  here,  and JI 
will  answer  it;  otherwise  I will  not  an- 
swer it. 

Bradshaw.  Sir,  how  you  have  really 
managed  your  trust  is  known.  Your  way 
of  answer  is  to  interrogate  the  court, 
which  beseems  not  you  in  this  condition. 
You  have  been  told  of  it  twice  or  thrice. 

“ Here  is  a gentleman,”  replied  the 
king,  pointing  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbett ; “ask  him  if  he  did  not  bring 
me  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  force.  I 
do  not  come  here  as  submitting  to  the 
court.  I will  stand  as  much  for  the 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
rightly  understood,  as  any  man  here 
whatsoever.  I see  no  House  of  Lords 
here  that  may  constitute  a parliament, 
and  the  king,  too,  should  have  been.  Is 
this  the  bringing  the  king  to  his  parlia- 
ment? Is  this  the  bringing  an  end  to  the 
treaty  in  the  public  faith  of  the  world? 
Let  me  see  a legal  authority,  warranted 
by  the  Word  of  God,  the  Scriptures,  or 
warranted  by  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  I will  answer.” 


“The  court  desires  to  know,”  said  the 
Lord  President,  “whether  this  be  all  the 
answer  you  will  give  or  no?” 

“Sir,”  answered  the  king,  “I  desire 
you  would  give  me  and  all  the  world 
satisfaction  in  this.  Let  me  tell  you,  it 
is  not  a slight  thing  you  are  about.  I 
am  sworn  to  keep  the  peace  by  that  duty 
I owe  to  God  and  my  country,  and  I will 
do  it  to  the  last  breath  of  my  body;  and 
thetefor  you  shall  do  well  to  satisfy,  first, 
God,  and  then  the  country,  by  what  au- 
thority you  do  it.  If  you  do  it  by  an 
usurped  authority,  that  will  not  last 
long;  there  is  a God  in  heaven  that  will 
call  you,  and  all  that  give  you  power,  to 
an  account.  Satisfy  me  in  that  and  I 
will  answer;  otherwise  I betray  my  trust 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people ; and 
therefore  think  of  that,  and  then  I shall 
be  willing.  For  I do  avow,  that  it  is 
as  great  a sin  to  withstand  lawful  au- 
thority as  it  is  to  submit  to  a tyrannical 
or  any  other  unlawful  authority;  and 
therefore  satisfy  God  and  me,  and  all  the 
world,  in  that,  and  you  shall  receive  my 
answer.  I am  not  afraid  of  the  bill.” 

This  is  an  example  of  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.  Day  by  day  the  same  line  of 
conduct  was  pursued  by  the  king,  in 
questioning  the  authority  of  the  tribu- 
nal, refusing  to  answer  to  the  charge  and 
majestically  treating  his  judges  as  the 
criminals,  and  he  their  justified  sov- 
ereign. 

Charles  Stuart  is  said  to  have  written 
and  left  for  the  “more  impartial  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  his  ‘reasons’  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  which,  on 
his  second  day’s  trial,  he  persisted  in  at- 
tempting to  give,  and  the  Lord  President 
in  refusing  to  hear.”  The  following 
characteristic  passages  will  illustrate  the 
whole : 

“Having  made  my  protestations,  not 
only  against  the  illegality  of  this  pre- 
tended court,  but  also  that  no  earthly 
power  can  justly  call  Die  ( who  am  your 
king ) in  question  as  a delinquent , I would 
not  any  more  open  my  mouth  on  this 
occasion,  more  than  to  refer  myself  to 
what  I have  spoken,  were  I,  in  this  case, 
alone  concerned.  But  the  duty  I owe 
to  God,  in  the  preservation  of  the  liberty 
of  my  people  will  not  suffer  me  at  this 
time  to  be  silent.  For  how  can  any  free- 
born subject  of  England  call  life,  or 
anything  he  possesseth  his  own,  if  power 
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without  right  daily  make  new,  and  abro- 
gate the  old  fundamental  law  of  the  land? 
which  I now  take  to  be  the  present  case. 
Therefore,  when  I came  hither,  I ex- 
pected that  you  would  have  endeavored 
to  satisfy  me  concerning  these  grounds, 
which  hinder  me  to  answer  to  your  pre- 
tended impeachment.” 

“ There  is  no  proceeding  just  against 
any  man  but  what  is  warranted  either  by 
God’s  laws,  or  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country  where  he  lives.  Now  I am  most 
confident  this  day’s  proceeding  can  not 
be  warranted  by  God’s  law;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  authority  and  obedience 
unto  kings  is  clearly  warranted  and 
strictly  commanded  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  which,  if  denied,  I am 
ready  instantly  to  prove. 

“And  for  the  question  now  in  hand, 
there  it  is  said : That  where  the  word 
of  a king  is,  there  is  power;  and  who  may 
say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ? — (Eel. 
viii.  4.)  Then  for  the  law  of  this  land, 
I am  no  less  confident  that  no  learned 
lawyer  will  affirm,  that  an  impeachtnent 
can  lie  against  the  king,  they  all  going  in 
his  name . And  one  of  their  maxims  is, 
That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  ’ ’ 

Two  days  of  the  trial  of  the  impeached 
monarch  had  now  been  consumed  with 
the  protests  of  the  prince  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
set  in  judgment  upon  him,  the  “Lord’s 
anointed ;”  but  on  the  third  day  his 
stern  judges  were,  with  one  accord,  re- 
solved to  “proceed  to  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  Charles  Stuart,  king 
of  England.”  On  this  day,  Tuesday, 
January  23d,  the  king  came  in  as  before, 
with  a bearing  of  haughty  majesty, 
“looking  with  an  austere  countenance 
upon  the  Court,”  and  then  sitting  down. 
Whereupon  the  Solicitor-General,  noth- 
ing overawed,  arose  and  observed  that  it 
was  now  the  third  time  that  the  prisoner 
has  been  brought  to  the  bar  without  any 
issue  being  as  yet  joined  in  the  cause. 
He  urged  that  at  the  first  Court  he  had 
exhibited  a charge  against  him  of  the 
highest  treason — “that  a king  of  Eng- 
land, trusted  to  keep  the  law,  that  had 
taken  an  oath  so  to  do,  that  had  a tribute 
paid  him  for  that  end,  should  be  guilty 
of  a wicked  design  to  subvert  and  de- 
stroy our  laws,  and  introduce  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government;  in  defiance 
of  the  Parliament  and  their  authority  set 


up  his  standard  for  war  against  his  parlia- 
ment and  people;  and  I did  humbly 
pray,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  England, 
that  he  might  speedily  be  required  to 
make  an  answer  to  the  charge.” 

The  Lord  President,  after  the  Solici- 
tor-General had  closed,  addressed  the 
king,  and  urged  him  to  make  a positive 
answer  to  the  charge  brought  against 
him. 

After  a short  pause  the  king  again 
made  several  attempts  to  continue  in  the 
same  strain  as  before,  desiring  “to 
speak  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England.”  “ For  the  charge,”  he  said, 
“ I value  it  not  a rush  ; it  is  the  liberty  of 
the  people  of  England  that  I stand  for.” 
“Clerk,”  commanded  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, after  several  more  ineffectual  essays 
to  bring  the  obtuse  and  haughty  prince 
to  a due  sense  of  the  case  at  issue — 
“clerk,  do  your  duty  ! ’ ’ 

“ Duty,  sir  ! ” exclaimed  the  king  in 
astonishment  to  the  last  unappreciative. 

“Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,” 
read  the  clerk,  “you  are  accused,  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Commons  of  England,  of 
divers  crimes  and  treasons,  which  charge 
hath  been  read  unto  you.  The  Court 
now  requires  you  to  give  your  positive 
and  final  answer,  by  way  of  confession 
or  denial  of  the  charge.” 

Yet  again  did  the  king  persist  as  be- 
fore; whereupon,  the  patience  of  the 
Court  worn  out,  the  Lord  President  or- 
dered the  prisoner  back. 

On  the  next  day  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, who  deposed  on  oath  that 
they  had  “seen  his  Majesty  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and 
actually  in  several  battles ; and  that  he 
levied  forces  and  gave  commissions,” 
etc.  The  examination  through  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Court  passed  certain  resolutions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal: 
“That  this  Court  will  proceed  to  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  against  Charles 
Stuart,  king  of  England. 

“That  the  condemnation  of  the  king 
shall  be  for  a tyrant , traytor  and  mur- 
therer.  ’ > 

“That  the  condemnation  of  the  king 
shall  be  likewise  for  being  a public  enemy 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

“That  this  condemnation  shall  extend 
to  death.” 

i O.i  Saturday,  January  27th,  the  Court 
again  assembled,  and  Charles,  for  the 
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fourth  time,  was  brought  before  his 
judges.  Lord  President  Bradshaw  took 
the  chair,  in  scarlet  robes.  The  king, 
fearing  a hasty  judgment,  attempted  to 
force  an  opening-  speech,  which  was  pro- 
hibited, but  his  Majesty  Avas  informed 
that  he  should  be  heard  before  the  judg- 
ment was  given. 

His  Majesty,  for  the  first  time  during 
his  trial,  now  consented  to  waive  his  dis- 
cussion with  his  judges,  and  asked  the 
privilege  to  be  heard  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  before  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, upon  a matter  important  to  the 
“welfare  of  the  kingdom.”  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Hume  and  others  that  Charles 
desired  this  interview  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  offering  to  abdicate  the  throne 
in  favor  of  his  eldest  son.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  design  and  com- 
promise of  his  Majesty,  his  judges  seemed 
to  have  been  informed  thereupon,  for, 
said  the  Lord  President  in  reply,  “Sir, 
this  is  not  altogether  new  that  you  have 
moved  to  us,  though  the  first  time  in 
person  you  have  offered  it  to  the  Court.  ” 
The  Court,  however,  considered  for 
awhile  the  propriety  of  hearing  the 
king’s  matter,  but  finally  resolved  to 
proceed  to  sentence  and  judgment.” 

The  king  in  vain  made  a last  and 
touching  appeal  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing heard  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  impressively 
closing  with — “And  therefore  I do  re- 
quire you,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  that  you  will 
consider  it  once  again.” 

But  his  prayers  came  too  late.  Mercy 
had  retired  from  the  judgment  hall,  if 
she  had  ever  entered  there  during  this 
famous  trial.  The  sentence,  after  the 
summary  of  the  Lord  President  was 
solemnly  pronounced: 

“ This  Court  doth  adjudge  that  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a tyrant,  traytor, 
murtherer  and  a public  enemy,  shall  be 
put  to  death,  by  the  severing  of  his 
head  from  his  body.” 

The  warrant  for  his  execution,  which 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  on  Monday, 
the  29th,  runs  thus  : 

“Whereas  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  is  and  standeth  convicted,  at- 
tained, and  condemned  of  high  treason, 
and  other  high  crimes,  and  sentence  upon 
Saturday  last  was  pronounced  against 
him  by  this  court,  to  be  put  to  death  by 


the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body; 
of  which  sentence  execution  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  These  are  therefore  to  will 
and  require  you  to- see  the  said  sentence 
executed  in  the  open  street  before  White- 
hall, upon  the  morrow,  being  the  30th 
day  of  this  instant  month  of  January,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning 
and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
with  full  effect;  and  for  so  doing  this 
shall  be  your  warrant.  And  these  are  to 
require  all  officers  and  soldiers,  and  other 
the  good  people  of  this  nation  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  assisting  unto  you  in  this  ser- 
vice.” This  document  was  sealed  and 
subscribed  by  “ J.  Bradshaw,”  “ O. 
Cromwell,”  and  fifty-seven  others. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Stuarts,  they 
have  left  their  manifestoes  of  kingcraft 
to  the  impartial  judgment  of  a posterity 
that  can  afford  them  no  approval. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.  which  would  be  amusing,  did 
not  his  tragic  fate  inspire  our  pity.  It  is, 
that  the  king  should  stand  before  his 
judges  as  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  “Sir,”  said  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, “ how  great  a friend  you  have  been 
to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
let  all  England  and  the  world  judge.” 

The  conduct  and  haughty  majestical 
bearing  of  the  king  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people  have,  by  his  admirers,  been 
lauded  to  the  skies,  and  he  has  appeared 
in  their  eyes  at  a wondrous  advantage, 
compared  with  his  judges.  The  reverse 
of  this  appears  to  us.  We  are  rather 
struck  with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  through  those  mighty 
men  of  old,  making  its  first  great  declara- 
tion of  human  rights,  and  asserting  the 
august  sovereignty  of  the  people  above 
that  of  an  hereditary  prince.  We  look 
upon  this  grand  tribunal  of  an  outraged 
nation,  sitting  in  righteous  judgment 
upon  its  prince,  much  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  glorious  old  republican  Milton  did 
upon  its  Lord  President.  The  immortal 
poet,  who  lost  his  sight  in  writing  his 
matchless  defense  of  the  people’s  cause, 
thus  describes  the  native  dignity  of  Brad- 
shaw : “He  appeared  like  a consul, 
from  whom  the  fasces  are  not  to  depart 
with  the  year,  so  that  not  on  the  tribunal 
only,  but  throughout  his  life,  you  would 
regard  him  as  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
kings.” 
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THE  EXECUTION. 

However  much  we  might  condemn 
Charles  Stuart  for  his  errors  as  a prince, 
in  so  persistently  outraging  the  earnest 
spirit  of  his  age  and  nation,  all  our  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  him  when  we  reach  his 
tragic  end.  We  leave  the  side  of  Eliza- 
beth  and  Cromwell,  when  we  meet  Mary 
Stuart  and  her  grandson  at  the  dreadful 
block.  There  they  stand  as  sainted 
martyrs  ; and  their  conduct  and  situation 
constitute  two  of  the  most  touching  in- 
cidents of  national  tragedy.  We  can 
weep  for  them  here,  forget  their  errors; 
perhaps  their  crimes ; remember  only 
how  sanctified  they  are  in  the  affecting 
chapter  of  their  death,  and  feel  ourselves 
cruel  and  unjust  if  we  have  written  an 
unkind  word  upon  their  lives.  Grave 
were  their  sins  as  sovereigns,  outraging 
two  long-suffering,  merciful  nations, 
but  the  tender  passage  of  their  last 
moments — their  truly  Christian- like 

resignation  and  forgiveness  of  their  ene- 
mies, almost  tempt  us  to  inscribe  their 
names  upon  the  scroll  of  sainted  mar- 
tyrs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution,  Janu- 
ary 30th,  1649,  Charles,  after  a sound 
sleep,  awoke  two  hours  before  daylight, 
and  calling  Mr.  Herbert,  who  lay  by  his 
bedside,  requested  him  to  rise:  “For,” 
said  his  majesty,  “ I will  get  up,  having  a 
great  work  to  do  this  day.  Herbert,  this 
is  my  second  marriage  day;  I will  be  as 
trim  to-day  as  may  be,  for  before  night 
I hope  to  be  espoused  to  rny  blessed 
Jesus.”  He  then  appointed  his  apparel 
for  the  dread  tragedy  of  the  day.  tl  Let 
me  have  a shirt  cn  more  than  ordinary,” 
he  said,  “ by  reason  that  the  season  is  so 
sharp,  as  probably  may  make  me  shake, 
which  some  observers  will  imagine 
proceeds  from  fear.  I would  have  no 
such  imputation  ; I fear  not  death  ; death 
is  not  terrible  to  me;  I bless  my  God  I 
am  prepared.” 

Soon  after  the  king  was  dressed,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Juxon,  arrived. 
Charles  and  the  Bishop  spent  an  hour  to- 
gether private.  Mr.  Herbert  was  then 
called,  and  the  divine  read  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  also  the  27th 
Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  relating  to  the 
passion  of  Christ.  The  services  over,  the 
king  thanked  the  Bishop  for  selecting 
that  chapter,  which  he  observed  was  so 


applicable  to  his  condition;  “May  it 
please  your  Majesty,  replied  the  Bishop, 
“it  is  the  proper  lesson  for  the  day,  as 
appears  by  the  calendar.”  This  much 
affected  the  king,  who  “thought  it  a prov- 
idential preparation  of  his  death.” 

About  ten  o’clock  Colonel  Hacker 
knvicked  gently  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  on  being  admitted,  he  came  in 
trembling,  and  told  his  Majesty  that  it 
was  time  to  go  to  Whitehall.  “Well,  go 
forth,”  answered  the  king,  “ I will  come 
presently.”  Soon  after  he  arose,  and 
.took  the  bishop  by  the  hand,  saying, 
“Come,  let  us  go.”  And  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert, “Open  the  door.  Hacker  has 
given  us  a second  warning.”  They 
passed  through  St.  James’  garden  into 
the  park,  where  companies  of  infan- 
try were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the 
pathway.  The  king  walked  very  fast, 
and  calling  on  the  bishop  and  Colonel 
Tomlinson  to  walk  faster,  he  told  them 
he  now  went  before  them  to  strive  for  a 
heavenly  crown  with  less  solicitude  than 
he  had  often  encouraged  his  soldiers  to 
fight  for  an  earthly  diadem.”  Arriving 
at  Whitehall,  he  rested;  and  about  12 
o’clock  he  ate  a bit  of  bread  and  drank 
a glass  of  claret.  Directly  after  Colonel 
Hacker  came  to  the  chamber  door,  and 
gave  his  last  signal,  whereupon  the 
bishop  and  Mr.  Herbert,  weeping,  fell 
on  their  knees. 

The  king  gave  to  them  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  helped  up  the  aged  bishop.  On 
reaching  the  scaffold  he  found  it  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  companies  of  foot 
and  troops  of  horse,  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  address  the  people  so  as  to  be 
heard.  Therefore  the  king  addressed  his 
dying  speech  to  the  few  persons  about 
him.  He  first  dwelt  upon  his  “ innocence ,” 
charging  the  cause  of  the  war  against  the 
Parliament.  “Yet,  for  all  this,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ God  forbid  that  I should  be  so 
ill  a Christian  as  not  to  say  that  God’s 
judgments  are  just  upon  me.  Many  times 
he  does  pay  justice  by  unjust  sentence; 
that  is  ordinary.  I would  only  say  this, 
that  an  unjust  sentence  which  I suffered 
to  take  effect,  is  punished  now  by  an  un- 
just sentence  upon  me. 

Oh,  the  fatal  mistakes  of  the  Stuarts! 
It  was  not  because  he  had  in  his  life 
sought  to  reduce  a dominant,  progressive 
race  to  an  absolute  despotism ; not  be- 
cause he  had  attempted,  like  his  father, 
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to  interrupt  God’s  best  providence  to 
man,  in  His  beneficent  enlargement  of 
human  rights  and  good,  but  because  he, 
a king,  had  suffered  the  just  sentence  of 
the  nation  to  take  effect  upon  a prime 
minister.  But  the  Christian  spirit  of 
Charles  is  very  beautiful  and  touching. 
He  continued : “ Now,  to  show  you 

that  I am  a good  Christian,  I hope  there 
is  a good  man  (pointing  to  Dr.  Juxon) 
that  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I have 
forgiven  all  the  world,  and  even  those  in 
particular  who  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  my  death ; who  they  are  God 
knows;  I do  not  desire  to  know;  I 
pray  God  to  forgive  them.  But  this  is 
not  all,  my  charity  must  go  further.  I 
wish  that  they  may  repent,  for  indeed 
they  have  committed  a great  sin  in  that 
particular.  I pray  God  that  this  be  not 
laid  to  their  charge;  nay,  not  only  so, 
but  that  they  may  take  the  right  way  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.” 

This  “right  way”  he  then  set  forth 
was  in  the  return  of  the  nation  to  the 
integrity  of  monarchy  in  his  successor, 
and  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  as  upheld 
by  Archbishop  Laud ; in  fact,  to  re- 
nounce all  that  it  had  won  of  civil  and 
religious  liberties.  “For  the  king,”  he 
said,  “the  laws  of  the  land  will  clearly 
instruct  you  for  that.”  “For  the  peo- 
ple: And  truly  I desire  their  liberty  and 
freedom  as  much  as  anybody  whosoever; 
but  I must  tell  you  that  their  liberty  and 
freedom  consists  in  having  for  their  gov- 
ernment those  laws  by  which  their  lives 
and  their  goods  may  be  most  their  own. 
It  is  not  for  having  share  in  government, 
sir — that  is  nothing  pertaining  to  them; 
a subject  and  a sovereign  are  clean  dif- 
ferent things.”  Yet  directly  upon  this 
utter  exclusion  of  the  people  from  a 
share  in  government,  Charles  solemnly 
closed  his  dying  speech  with  the  strange 
declaration,  “ I am  the  Martyr  of  the 
people  ! ” 

The  dreadful  moment  had  come,  and 
Charles  prepared  for  his  execution. 
“ Take  care,”  he  said  to  Colonel  Hacker, 
“they  do  not  put  me  to  pain.”  A gen- 
tleman coming  near  the  axe,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ Take  heed  of  the  axe,  sir  ; 
pray  take  heed  of  the  axe.”  Then  to 
the  executioner  he  said,  “ I shall  say  but 
short  prayers ; when  I thrust  out  my 
hands — then  ! ” 

The  king  now  put  on  his  night-cap, 


and  being  requested  by  the  executioner 
to  adjust  his  hair  under  the  cap,  he  did 
so  with  the  help  of  that  officer  and  the 
bishop.  A few  last  words  were  then  ex- 
changed between  him  and  the  aged  di- 
vine. “I  go,”  said  Charles,  “from  a 
corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown.” 
“You  are  exchanged,”  responded  the 
bishop,  “ from  a temporal  to  an  elernal 
crown;  a truly  good  exchange.”  His 
Majesty,  as  he  took  off  his  cloak  and 
George,  said  to  the  executioner,  “ Is  my 
my  hair  well?  ” and  added  impressively, 
“Remember!" 

Looking  at  the  block,  he  bade  the 
executioner  to  make  it  fast,  and  being 
told  it  was  fast,  added,-  “When  I put 
my  hands  out  this  way” — stretching 
them  out  to  show — “then.”  After  say- 
ing a short  prayer  to  himself,  with  eyes 
uplifted  to  heaven,  he  knelt  and  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block,  whereupon  the  exe- 
cutioner again  adjusted  his  hair  under 
the  cap,  at  which  the  king,  thinking 
he  was  going  to  strike,  at  once  cried, 
“ Stay  for  the  sign.” 

There  was  a short  pause,  and  then 
Charles*  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and 
with  one  blow  his  head  fell.  “This  is 
the  head  of  a traitor!  ” cried  the  assist- 
ant executioner,  as  he  held  up  the  head 
streaming  with  blood  to  the  gaze  of  the 
spectators.  Thus  ended  the  mortal  life 
and  career  of  the  ill-fated  monarch,  who 
laid  down  that  life  with  an  absolute  faith 
in  the  right  divine  of  kings. 


AS  THROUGH  THE  LAND  AT  EVE  WE 
WENT. 


As  thro’  the  land-  at  eve  we  went. 

And  plucked  the  ripened  ears, 

We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

We  fell  out,  1 know  not  why,  i 

And  kissed  again  with  tears. 

And  blessings  on  the  falling  out 
That  all  the  more  endears, 

When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love, 
And  kiss  again  with  tears. 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 
We  lost  in  other  years, 

There  above  the  little  grave, 

O there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kissed  again  with  tears, 

— Tennyson. 
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THE  PROTOTYPE  OF  DON 
QUIXOTE. 


BY  LEO  HAEFELI. 


With  chivalry,  which  attained  its  prime 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  were  like- 
wise developed  the  love-cult  and  the 
women’s  service.  Many  Knights  were 
at  the  same  time  champions  of  war  and 
minstrels  ot  love  ; such  were  the  Trouba- 
dours of  the  Provence  and  the  German 
“Minnesingers”  who  would  sally  forth 
through  the  lands,  the  sword  on  one  side 
and  the  tuneful  lyre  on  the  other. 

Woman,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  a 
verv  subordinate,  even  abject  position, 
receiving  no  more  legal  consideration 
than  as  a handmaiden  of  man,  was 
now  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  mistress, 
even  unlimited  ruler,  and  a nearly  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  female  sex  was 
established. 

It  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
Knight — married  or  not — to  select  such 
a mistress,  to  render  implicit  obedience 
to  her,  to  execute  faithfully  all  her  de- 
sires and  demands,  however  whimsical 
and  nonsensical,  and  finally  to  undergo 
any  and  every  hardship,  probation  and 
trial,  which  the  proud  mistress  might  re- 
quire from  her  vassal  and  serf  Through 
this  immeasured  exaltation  of  the  social 
position  of  the  women,  their  vanity  had 
grown  to  an  uncontrollable  degree.  We 
said  “women,”  meaning  in  fact  wives, 
for  it  was  only  such  that  the  love-wor- 
shiping Knights  chose  for  their  mistresses. 
Before  their  marriage,  the  girls  were 
kept  under  strict  surveillance  and  under 
severe  discipline,  and  were  often  entrusted 
to  the  care  and  seclusion  of  the  convents. 
Thus  all  the  cult  of  love,  all  the  erotic 
worship  was  devoted  to  married  wives, 
as  the  connubial  bonds  were  singularly 
weak  in  those  days  of  strong  faith. 
Many  of  the  women  thus  worshiped, 
were  only  making  sport  of  their  faithful 
seladons,  others  imposed  upon  them  the 
most  cruelly  designed  trials,  tests,  and 
probations,  although  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  most  of  the  medieval  dames 
finally  yielded  to  the  incessant  wooing 
and  pleading  of  their  mail-clad  devotees. 

Numerous  instances  are  known  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  woman  in  exacting  a 
severe  love-test  and  the  folly  of  the  man 
in  undergoing  the  trying  ordeal.  A fair  j 
14 
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dame  of  the  Provence— in  the  sunny 
south  of  France  — demanded  of  her 
Knight  he  should  pass  a whole  year  in  a 
cave  in  the  Cevennes,  barefoot,  all  naked 
except  a scanty  covering  of  skins  and 
eat  nothing  but  raw  roots,  fruits  of  the 
forests,  and  herbs.  When  the  year  of 
probation  was  over  and  the  hero  of  this 
feminine  caprice  who  had  sunk  into  a 
frightful  degree  of  physical  degeneration, 
came  to  ask  for  the  reward  of  his  love, 
she  insisted  yet  on  another  test.  This, 
however,  seems  to  have  knocked  “the 
bottom  out  of  the  tub”  of  his  infatua- 
tion, for  he  made  his  reverent  obeisance 
and  left. 

Another  “ Minnesinger,”  whose  name 
and  adventures  authenticated  history  has 
preserved,  by  the  name  of  Peire  Vidal, 
a Troubadour,  had  himself  sewed  into  a 
wolfskin,  on  a command  of  his  mistress, 
and  ran  howling  and  growling  around 
on  all  fours,  until  the  shepherd  dogs  at- 
tacked him  and  almost  lacerated  and 
devoured  him. 

There  were  periods  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory when  certain  follies  became  fashion- 
able until  they  finally  passed  into  a kind 
of  epidemic  mania.  Such  were  chivalry 
with  its  woman’s  service,  then  flagellism, 
afterwards  alchemy,  mesmerism,  and  in 
the  recent  days  table  rapping  and  spirit- 
ism. These  are  periodical  psychical 
affections  which  attack  mankind  from 
time  to  time.  Such  a one  was,  also,  the 
crusade-mania. 

Chivalry,  especially,  had  its  abnormal 
excrescences,  as  Michael  Cervantes,  the 
immortal  Spanish  novelist,  has  repre- 
sented it  to  immortality  in  his  Knight  of 
the  Mancha  for  the  laughter  of  all  ages 
to  come.  Yet  when  he  wrote  his  work 
the  institution  of  Knight-Errantry  had 
almost  wholly  disappeared  and  was  alive 
only  in  romances  and  remembrance. 
This  was  in  the  i6th  century,  under  the 
Spanish  Habsburgians.  Two  centuries 
earlier,  however,  in  the  time  of  the 
dynasty  of  Babenberg,  there  lived  an 
Austrian  Knight  who,  being  a “ Minne- 
singer” himself,  has  left  to  us  his  adven- 
tures in  rhymes.  This  Knight-Errant  -» 
comes  up  to  Don  Quixote  in  all  that  re- 
gards folly  and  he  might  in  fact  have 
been  the  actual  prototype  of  the  Spanish 
Knight  “ of  the  sad  countenance.”  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Cervantes  knew 
the  work  of  the  German  Knight,  for  lie 
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was  not  conversant  with  the  German 
language,  although  living  and  serving 
under  a Habsburg.  But,  with  the  lively 
intercourse  then  existing  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Spaniards  under  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  successors  for  whom 
they  shed  together  their  blood  in  many 
a battle  and  encounter,  and  with  the  in- 
terested zeal  with  which  works  of  the 
one  language  were  translated  into  the 
other:  it  is  not  altogether  impossible 
that  some  Spaniard  familiar  with  the 
German  language  had  translated  the 
poem. 

This  German  Minnesinger  was  Ulrich 
von  Lichtenstein,  a Styrian  Knight, 
whose  castle  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murg.  He  wrote  the  history  of  his  own 
life  and  adventure  in  verses  and  thus  im- 
mortalized his  gigantic  folly.  This  epic 
poem  has  the  title  of  “Woman’s  Ser- 
vice ” (. Frauendienst ) and  has  been 

edited  hy  Lachmann,  with  annotations 
by  Karafan.  From  the  practical  or  lit- 
erary standpoint  the  production  has  very 
little  mertt ; but  for  the  historian  and 
the  psychologist  it  is  of  incalculable 
value.  It  proves  at  what  degree  the 
looseness  of  the  manners  of  his  age  had 
arrived  and  how  far  it  was  possible  to 
carry  supreme  folly. 

When  a boy  of  twelve  years,  his  father 
placed  him  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age  with  a noble  dame  of  high 
station  where  he  was  to  learn  the  chival- 
rous service  in  the  capacity  of  a page. 
Hormayr  conjectures  this  dame  to  have 
been  Agnes  of  Meran,  who  was  married 
first  to  Henry  the  Warlike  of  Austria, 
but  afterwards  to  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Carin- 
thia.  As  a mere  boy  he  fell  in  love  with 
this  illustrious  mistress  of  his  and  he 
made  her  his  “dame;”  he  had  only  one 
doubt,  she  was  rather  high  for  him — but 
then,  he  might  climb  to  her  altitude. 
In  every  way  he  manifested  his  love  and 
adoration  of  her ; he  pursued  her  with 
enamored  eyes,  he  brought  her  flowers, 
and  he  secretly  drank  the  water  in  which 
she  had  washed  herself. 

When  his  pageship  was  completed,  he 
numbered  18  years.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  really  learned  anything  except 
the  court  service  and  aulic  etiquette. 
Reading  and  writing  to  him  were  un- 
known arts,  for  he  kept  a clerk  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  poetries  and  who  would 
read  to  him  the  incoming  letters.  From 


his  adored  mistress  he  rendered  himself 
to  the  court  of  Leopold,  the  Magnificent, 
who  knighted  him  in  the  year  1223.  At 
once  he  vowed  to  devote  and  sacrifice  his 
whole  life  to  knightly  deeds.  But  where- 
in consisted  these?  In  an  aimless,  adven- 
turous roaming  through  the  world,  in  a 
no  more  sensible  jousting  and  knocking 
around,  and  endless  breaking  of  lances, 
running  or  being  run  in  the  dust,  all 
this  barbarous,  but  highly  chivalrous  pas- 
time in  honor  of  the  mistress — another 
man’s  wife. 

A higher  ideal  he  did  not  possess,  for 
the  highest  goods  of  life  were  to  him,  as 
he  mentions  himself  at  the  close  of  his 
book  : fair  women,  fine  clothes,  beautiful 
helmet  crest,  brave  horses,  and  palatable 
food  and  drink. 

A female  relative  of  his  who  was  liv- 
ing at  the  court  of  the  dame,  mediated 
his  love  commerce  with  her.  Through 
her  he  sent  her  poesies  and  posies,  with- 
out, however,  having  met  with  a very 
favorable  reception,  for  the  lady  ex- 
pressed herself:  “Ulrich’s  ill-suited 

mouthpiece  was  not  inviting  for  kisses.” 
(He  had  a double  lower  lip.)  If  that  is 
an  obstacle,  thinks  our  lovesick  Knight, 
there  is  a remedy  for  it.  He  mounts  his 
horse,  rides  over  to  Prague,  and  has  the 
superfluous  labial  appendage  cut  off. 
The  wound  required  a long  time  to  heal. 
When  he,  at  last,  meets  his  dame  again, 
he  conducts  himself  so  awkwardly  and 
boorishly,  that  she  laughs  at  him  right 
out.  Thence  in  despair,  he  sends  her 
through  his  cousin  a longwinded,  des- 
perate epistle,  wherein  he  ventilates  his 
grievances.  She  answers  him  in  a letter. 
As  he,  however,  cannot  read  and  his 
clerk  is  absent,  he  is  obliged  to  carry  the 
letter  about  with  him  for  ten  days  with- 
out knowing  its  contents. 

He  now  sallies  forth  into  the  wide 
world  and  jousts  with  every  one  he 
meets.  In  Breisach,  where  a grand  tour- 
nament is  going  on,  he  breaks  no  less 
than  a hundred  lances  for  his  mistress’s 
honor.  Everywhere  he  fares  pretty  well, 
only  in  Trieste,  two  years  later,  one  of 
his  fingers  receives  a violent  thrust  which 
renders  it  crooked  and  stiff.  A year 
after  this,  Ulrich  undertakes  a trip  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  he  learns  that  his 
heart’s  lady  believes  that  he  has  a stiff 
finger.  Ulrich,  incensed  at  this,  is  no 
less  determined  than  in  the  case  of  the 
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lip.  He  has  a friend  cut  off  the  stiff 
and  useless  finger  and  sends  it  with  a 
small  volume  of  poetry  to  his  beloved 
dame.  She  is  terrified  over  this  “awful 
story,”  and  says,  “such  a thing  she 
never  would  have  expected  of  a man  in 
his  five  senses.” 

By  all  this,  Ulrich  has  not  come  a 
hair’s  breadth  nearer  his  love  reward. 
He  does  not,  however,  lose  courage. 
He  now  undertakes  a magnificent  expe- 
dition, a most  singular  adventure,  con- 
vinced thereby  to  break  the  hard  mind 
of  his  dame.  From  Venice,  he  journeys 
as  “Dame  Venus”  throughout  the  world, 
from  Venice  to  Bohemia.  By  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  sends  out  riding  ahead, 
he  proclaims  his  greeting  to  the  whole 
Knighthood  in  Lombardy,  Friaul,  Car- 
inthia,  Styria,  Austria,  and  Bohemia, 
announcing  that  “Dame  Venus”  was 
about  to  visit  them  in  person,  to  teach 
them  women’s  service.  Every  Knight 
who  would  break  a lance  with  her, 
would  receive  a golden  ring.  But  whom- 
soever Dame  Venus  would  bring  down, 
he  was  to  make  obeisance  in  his  lady’s 
honor  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  journey  begins.  Knight  Ulrich 
is  in  fact  arrayed  as  “Dame  Venus.” 
He  wears  a fine  chemise,  a white  gown, 
a white  velvet  mantle  with  beasts  em- 
broidered in  gold  lace,  false  hair  braids 
interwoven  with  pearls,  a costly  coiffure, 
and  over  it  a bonnet  richly  adorned  with 
peacock  plumes.  Thus  he  proceeds  on- 
wards, everywhere  jousting  and  throwing 
his  opponents. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  of  this 
expedition  he  mentions  by  the  way  that 
he  was  married ; for  he  says,  that  when 
the  jousting  at  Gloggnitz  was  over,  he 
left  with  his  varlets  the  inn  to  visit  his 
wife  and  children  with  whom  he  stayed 
three  days,  and  whom  he  assuringly  pre- 
tends to  love  most  heartily,  although  he 
had  a mistress.  The  poor  wife’s  name 
was  Bertha,  from  the  family  of  Weitzen- 
stein. 

But  on  this  fool’s  expedition  every- 
thing did  not  go  off  smoothly,  and 
Knight  Ulrich  appears  not  to  have  been 
as  faithful  to  his  dame  as  the  love  code 
would  have  required.  Neither  did  his 
erratic  erotic  adventures  escape  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  lady  of  his  heart,  for  she 
sent  him  word  that  she  hated  him  as  he 
was  serving  other  women  besides  her. 


On  this  master  Ulrich  becomes  so  mad 
that  the  blood  issues  from  his  nose  and 
mouth.  At  once  he  dispatches  a mes- 
senger to  his  beloved  one  to  mollify  her 
jealousy;  for  the  answer  he  waits  at  his 
home,  with  his  wedded  wife.  The  mis- 
tress who  is  only  sporting  with  him — but 
unbeknown  to  the  big  fool — allows  her- 
self to  be  pacified  and  sends  him  word 
that  she  is  ready  to  receive  him,  pro- 
vided that  he  pass  one  more  test.  He 
was  to  mix  with  the  lepers  and  beggars 
clad  like  them,  and  come  with  them  be- 
fore her  castle,  when  they  went  fetching 
their  alms  and  the  usual  Sunday  pottage. 

Without  grumbling,  our  Knight  Ul- 
rich rides  forty  leagues  with  his  page 
until  he  comes  near  the  castle  of  his 
mistress,  where  he  halts  and  makes  his 
ignoble  toilet.  He  pulls  on  the  jacket 
of  a leper,  has  his  hair  shorn  short  and 
dyed  gray,  takes  a root  in  his  mouth  so 
that  his  face  swells  and  turns  pale;  he 
arms  himself  with  the  staff  and  soup- 
porringer  of  the  lepers,  proceeds  with 
thirty  and  odd  of  these  loathsome  cast- 
aways of  medieval  society  to  the  castle 
gate;  and  there  to  complete  the  comedy, 
he  deplores  in  sad  strains  his  poverty  and 
misery.  When  they  hand  the  beggars’ 
lood  and  drink  out  to  the  supplicants,  he 
eats  with  the  others,  although  the  swill 
turns  his  dainty  stomach.  Meanwhile 
his  lady  is  looking  on  from  the  window 
with  her  dames  of  honor,  taking  an  im- 
mense delight  in  the  ludicrous  spectacle 
and  having  precious  fun  over  her  love- 
sick swain.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
in  what  lively  conversation  the  fair  and 
frolicsome  spectators  indulged  while  the 
wretched  fool  was  sitting  down  in  the 
courtyard  most  reluctantly  forcing  down 
his  abominable  beggar  soup. 

Thus  the  last  ordeal  was  passed,  he 
had  stood  the  last  test  required  of  him; 
the  blissful  hour,  when  his  most  ardent 
wish  was  to  be  gratified  and  sweet  reward 
of  his  love  was  to  be  accorded  to  him, 
had  at  last  come.  The  lady  makes  an 
appoiutment  for  a rendezvous  on  the 
next  night.  Another  day  and  another 
night,  however,  he  is  condemned  to  wait, 
and  this  under  the  storm  and  rain  in  an 
adjoining  cornfield,  without  shelter  or 
even  sufficient  clothing.  Why  he  did 
not  while  away  the  interval  in  the  neigh- 
boring inn,  he  does  not  mention  in  his 
autobiographical  epic ; but  it  is  most 
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probable  that  this  probation  was  a part 
of  the  programme  of  the  lady  who  seems 
to  have  been  determined  to  give  the 
poor  idiot  an  ample  foretaste  of  purga- 
tory, and  that  other  place,  a story  or  two 
below. 

At  last  it  grows  dark.  Knight  Ulrich 
scrambles  down  in  the  moat  of  the  castle, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  his  faith- 
ful valet,  he  changes  his  ignominious 
leper  suit  with  the  splendid  raiment  of 
the  courtier  and  nobleman,  to  present 
himself  in  a fitting  appearance  to  his 
Inamorata.  A long  winding  sheet  is  let 
down,  on  which  the  chambermaids  pull 
him  up  to  the  window  of  his  dame’s 
apartment.  She  is  awaiting  him,  but 
surrounded  by  her  women.  She  is  seated 
on  her  couch  arrayed  in  magnificent 
style.  She  wears  a fine  linen  chemise,  a 
scarlet  jacket  richly  lined  with  ermine, 
and  a green  velvet  gown  with  fur  trim- 
mings. The  bed  consisted  of  a soft  mat- 
tress, likewise  of  green  velvet,  a sheet  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  soft  downy  pil- 
lows : all  these,  luxuries  of  great  rarity 
in  those  days;  in  fact  it  was  a royal 
couch. 

Imagine  the  extasy  in  which  our  hero 
fell,  when  he  beheld  his  mistress  thus  be- 
fore him  and  deemed  himself  at  the  goal 
of  his  desires.  But  he  was  not  quite 
there,  yet.  In  the  effusion  of  his  yearn- 
ing soul,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her  and  implored  her  not  to  make 
him  languish  any  longer.  But  to  his 
great  vexation,  there  are  new  obstacles, 
and  she  even  declares  to  him  roundly 
that  she  would  never  become  faithless  to 
her  liege  lord  and  consort,  a conscien- 
tious scruple  which  puts  our  ardent  hero 
quite  out  of  his  wits.  He  is,  however, 
obstinate,  and  does  not  desist  so  soon, 
It  appears  even  from  his  own  truthful 
report  of  the  delicate  encounter  that  he 
became  rather  importunate;  for  at  last 
only  to  get  rid  of  him,  she  promises  him 
to  yield  to  his  wishes  on  the  condition 
that  he  be  once  more  lowered  into  the 
castle-moat  and  pulled  up  again,  by  her 
maids;  this  done,  she  would  no  longer 
resist  his  entreaties.  Again  our  knightly 
idiot  is  “taken  in,”  not  having  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  game  they  are  playing 
with  him.  She  herself  conducts  him  to 
the  window  and  sees  him  get  into  the 
sheet.  Then  they  lower  him  a little. 
As  he  is  dangling  outside,  “between 


heaven  and  earth,”  she  has  her  royal 
sport  with  him,  stroking  and  patting 
him,  and  finally  inviting  him  to  kiss  her. 
As  he  is  about  executing  this  pleasant 
command,  the  sheet  is  suddenly  let  loose 
with  a crash  and  a flash  into  the  moat, 
then  fortunately  dry. 

This  was  a rather  bad  practical  joke, 
and  might  easily  have  cost  our  Knight 
arm  and  leg,  or  even  his  neck,  if  he  had 
not  possessed  most  solid  bones.  He 
himself  finds  consolation  in  the  pious 
consideration  “ God  had  taken  him  in 
his  special  care.” 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  even  a patent 
fool  would  have  been  cured  of  his  infat- 
uation by  such  amenities  and  compre- 
hended how  much  he  was  being  made 
sport  of.  But  our  friend  Ulrich’s  folly 
rests  on  a rocky  foundation  and  is  not 
easily  undeceived  ; he  carries  his  folly 
with  German  thoroughness.  He  is,  at 
first,  rather  vexed  over  this  cruel  joke 
and  departs  for  the  gay  Vienna,  where 
he  indemnifies  himself  with  the  fair 
women  of  the  Danube.  It  is  possible 
that  he  even  intended  to  give  up  his 
Dulcinea;  but  when  she  sent  a messen- 
ger after  him  who 'brought  him  her  head- 
pillow — whereby  the  idea  of  the  prospec- 
tive granting  of  his  desires  was  to  be 
conveyed — he  was  again  caught  on  the 
birdlime  and  for  many  more  years  he 
performs  in  good  earnest  the  part  of  the 
greatest  love-crazy  fool  of  the  holy  Ger- 
man Empire. 

After  he  has  served  her  faithfully  (?) 
thirteen  years,  at  last  the  truth  flashes  in 
upon  him.  He  leaves  the  ungrateful 
woman  and  chooses  another  mistress  “as 
he  cannot  be  without  lady  and  love.” 
In  honor  of  this  mistress  he  undertakes 
another  romantic  journey  through  the 
country,  this  time  as  King  Artus.  His 
crazy  freaks  lose  nothing  in  number  or 
intensity. 

This  is  the  story  of  Knight  Ulrich  ot 
Lichtenstein,  as  told  by  himself  in  his 
Frauendienst.  It  is  not  hard  to  be  a fool, 
and  most  every  one  can  commit  foolish 
acts — but  to  write  his  own  follies  down 
and  bring  them  into  verse,  this  stamps  a 
man  as  a complete  fool  ! 


Satire  is  a glass  in  which  the  beholder 
sees  the  faces  of  others,  but  not  his 
own. 
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The  youth  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land exhibited  a picture  of  love,  peace, 
and  happiness,  not  often  seen  in  royal 
lives;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  one  to  have  conjectured  or  fore- 
seen the  dark  scenes  of  his  maturer  life; 
but  we  will  only  take  that  epoch  in  which 
he  shines  the  brightest  and  the  best. 

Placed  upon  the  throne  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  the  voung  monarch  seemed 
rather  to  grace  the  ensigns  of  royalty 
than  to  receive  aught  of  splendor  from 
them.  The  noble  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  person,  his  gallant  bearing,  and  his 
manly  accomplishments,  challenged  the 
homage  of  the  proudest  nation  of  Europe 
— he  seemed  born,  indeed,  for  the  purple 
and  the  ermine.  In  the  field,  the  tourna- 
ment, and  the  banquet,  he  shone  pre- 
eminent; and  how  gaily  must  his  private 
hours  have  flown  away  in  the  society  ot 
his  bride,  his  beautiful  sister,  and  his 
friend  and  rival  in  deeds  of  love  and 
arms,  almost  his  equal,  tho’  his  subject, 
Charles  Brandon,  the  youthful  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

What  wonder  that  at  this  time  his 
heart  seemed  frankness,  his  temper  mild- 
ness? What  wonder  that  to  his  people, 
unsuspecting  of  futurity,  these  seemed  the 
golden  days  of  England  ? Who  would 
have  dreamed  that  under  the  mask  of 
youth  and  gaiety,  the  harshest  features  of 
the  Tudor  race  were  hidden  ? Who  to 
prophesy  that  they  were  to  be  revealed  in 
so  fearful  a manner? 

The  time  selected  for  my  tale  is  taken 
from  the  early  and  happy  days  of  his 
life,  and  the  scene  opens  in  Windsor 
Park. 

Windsor  Castle  has  for  ages  been  the 
private  property  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England ; in  times  of  dissension  and 
civil  war  its  battlements  have  frequently 
bidden  defiance  to  the  enemies  of  the 
sovereign,  when  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  royalty  have  been  forgotten. 

In  the  lovely  month  of  August,  1514, 
the-various  groves  and  glades  of  the  vast 
park  attached  to  the  castle,  displayed  all 
their  rich  stores  of  beauty,  as  if  to  bid  a 
joyous  farewell  to  summer,  or,  as  if  in 
honor  of  its  royal  master,  who,  with  his 
bride,  his  sister,  his  friend  and  favorite 


Brandon,  and  some  few  more,  the  nearest 
in  rank  and  affection  to  his  person,  had 
but  the  day  previous  retired  to  this,  his 
favorite  seat,  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  capital.  The  old  battlements  and 
turrets  frowned  in  vain  upon  the  blithe- 
some scene,  and  nature  smiled  most 
sweetly.  The  deer  were  careering  in 
troops  around  the  enclosure,  or  grazing 
in  pairs  in  the  open  spaces,  at  the  foot, 
perchance,  of  some  aged  oak,  which  for 
centuries  had  waged  war  with  the  ele- 
ments, heedless  alike  of  their  smiles  or 
frowns.  Birds  and  bees  were  on  the 
wing,  darting  in  swift  career  through 
the  free  air ; and  happiness  and  grati- 
tude were  depicted  in  their  rapid  mo- 
tions, and  their  short,  joyous  notes  all 
different,  yet  all  in  this  agreeing,  as  in 
the  prayer  and  clasped  hands  of  those 
whom  we  in  our  egotism  exclusively  call 
reason's  children. 

Into  an  open  space,  near  the  centre  of 
the  park,  upon  which  the  sun  was  pour- 
ing down  his  beams,  there  entered  from 
the  side  nearest  the  castle,  about  three 
hours  after  noon,  two  persons,  whom  we 
wish  the  reader  to  scan  closely  : the  one 
was  a well-formed,  strongly  built  man  of 
about  the  middle  size,  habited  in  a short 
green  jacket,  and  nether  garments  of  the 
same ; and  so  firm  yet  elastic  was  his 
step,  and  so  much  the  reverse  of  age  his 
whole  appearance,  that  but  for  the  silvery 
grey  that  tipped  the  dark  hair  that  strag- 
gled from  beneath  a hunter’s  cap,  you 
never  could  have  guessed  that  he  had 
grown  old  in  service.  On  his  left  wrist 
rested  a falcon,  hooded  and  belled,  and 
to  a leather  belt  buckled  tightly  round 
his  waist,  were  hanging  several  lures,  or 
drawers,  which  left  his  occupation  no 
matter  of  doubt;  and  to  conclude,  over 
his  right  arm  was  thrown  the  bridle  of  a 
palfrey,  upon  which  sat  the  companion 
of  whom  we  have  spoken. 

This  was  a lady  richly  attired  in  a 
riding  habit  of  embroidered  silk,  fitting 
tight  to  the  upper  part  of  her  person  so 
as  to  reveal  an  exquisite  form,  but  which 
in  its  ample  folds  completely  hid  her 
feet,  the  high  saddle  upon  which  she  was 
placed,  and  almost  the  animal  she  rode. 
But  who  is  this  fair  rider?  To  whom 
did  that  bright  blue  eye  belong?  to  whom 
those  flaxen  tresses  that  mingled  with  the 
dark  plumes  that  shaded  her  pure  neck 
and  brow  ? to  whom  but  the  Princess 
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Mary,  then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  the 
best  loved  sister  of  Henry — the  most 
beauteous  lady  in  Christendom. 

The  Princess  seemed  lost  in  a reverie 
as  she  emerged -from  the  wood,  and  she 
continued  as  she  advanced  to  play  with  the 
hooded  hawk  that  sat  upon  her  arm,  her 
mind  seemed  to  have  wandered  from  the 
purpose  which  had  brought  her  there; 
and  as  she  paused  in  the  open  space,  the 
falconer,  perceiving  her  distraction,  after 
experiencing  the  inefficacy  of  indirect 
means,  had  recourse  to  a more  immediate 
method,  and  doffing  his  cap,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  her,  said,  “I  warrant  me 
your  Highness  will  find  the  bird  that  sits 
on  your  Highness’  hand  a gallant  one — 
that  hood  covers  the  brightest  eye  that 
ever  watched  a heron’s  flight.” 

The  Princess  started  at  the  bluff  voice 
of  her  attendant,  “Ha!  my  good  An- 
drew, I had  well  nigh  forgotten  thee,  it 
were  pity,  too,  that  I should  forget  so 
old  a friend.” 

“ And  your  Highness  never  spoke  more 
truly,”  said  the  falconer,  with  a slight 
laugh,  “ than  when  you  said  we  were  old 
friends.  It’s  now  about  sixteen  years,  is 
it  not,  your  Highness,  since  I first  saw 
you  ? Ah  ! that  was  in  the  days  of  our 
good  King  Harry  VII.,  (God  rest  his 
soul !)  And  by  the  same  token,  the 
first  day  I saw  your  Highness  was  the 
same  day  the  ‘ Great  Harry’  was  launched. 
And  each  one  in  all  London,  from  my 
Lord  Duke  down  to  my  gentleman  cock- 
ney from  Southampton,  was  up  and  gazing 
after  the  great  ship  as  it  sailed  down  the 
river,  and  saying  how  it  would  skim  faster 
than  a hawk  would  fly  ; but  I said,  ‘ If  you 
could  see  what  I have  seen,  you  would 
not  turn  your  heads  after  the  sea  mons- 
ter.’ ” 

“But,  Creance,”  interrupted  Mary,  as 
she  examined  more  closely  the  bird  on 
her  hand ; “ what  saidst  thou  of  this  fal- 
con ?” 

“That  it’s  a noble  one,  your  High- 
ness, and ” 

“And  I say,  Sir  Falconer,  that  it  is  as 
vile  a kite  as  ever  struck  down  a poor 
trembling  lark.”  And  so  saying,  she 
tossed  the  bird  from  her  hand,  regardless 
of  it  being  hooded.  “ Why  didst  thou 
not  bring  out  the  eyas  which  he  gave 
you  ?” 

Creance  sprang  to  catch  the  bird,  and 
as  he  smoothed  its  ruffled  plumage,  anger 


at  the  insult  offered  him  through  his 
favorite  may  have  prompted  his  reply : 

“ I know  not  whom  he  is,  your  High- 
ness, and  I know  no  eyas  save  the  one 
Dan  Latham  found  yestreen  in  a cleft  of 
the  old  oak  hard  by.” 

“Peace,  sirrah  !”  was  the  exclamation 
of  the  vexed  Princess,  who  was  not 
wholly  destitute  of  the  Tudor  impatience 
of  contradiction  ; but  her  more  natural 
mildness  soothed  almost  instantly  her 
internal  irritation,  and  the  frown  passed 
from  her  brow  as  she  continued  : 

“But  in  good  soothe,  Andrew,  1 am 
even  more  in  fault  than  thyself  to  blame 
thee  for  not  knowing  him  whose  name  I 
did  not  speak;  surely  you  know  the  eyas 
which  he — the  Duke  of  Suffolk — gave 
thee  some  three ” 

“Aye,  aye ! your  Highness,  the  one 
that  he  ordered  me  to  take  great  care  of 
and  to  see  to  her  castings  and  her  things 
myself,  and  to  call  her  ‘ Suffolk  ’—the 
one  that  your  Highness  caresses  so  oft — ” 
“And  the  one,”  said  Mary,  interrupt- 
ing his  speech,  which  called  a blush  on 
her  cheek,  “ the  one  thou  hast  not  here." 

“ I trow  not,  your  Highness,  for  no  bad 
reason,  when  I was  told  to  do  no  such 
thing.” 

“How  now,  sirrah  Andrew,  methinks 
you  grow  pert.  Who  gave  thee  orders 
concerning  my  hawks,  and  whom — .” 
But  Mary’s  speech  was  cut  short  by  the 
flapping  of  wings  directly  over  her  head, 
and  looking  up  she  saw  her  favorite  fal- 
con fluttering  over  her,  as  if  looking  for 
his  accustomed  perch  ; her  hand  was  in- 
stantly extended,  and  the  bird  alighting 
began  to  plume  itself,  glancing  its  bright 
eye  into  its  mistress’s  fair  countenance. 
At  the  same  instant  another  person  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene. 

This  was  a horseman  who,  mounted  on 
a high-mettled  Andalusion  Bard,  came 
spurring  at  full  speed  from  the  further 
end  of  the  lawn,  and,  springing  from  his 
saddle  approached  the  Princess,  and  knelt 
at  her  feet ; her  hand  was  extended  and 
he  eagerly  prest  it  to  his  lips.  The  dress 
in  which  the  new  comer  was  attired,  in- 
dicated the  same  occupation  as  Creance  ; 
but  the  materials  were  of  a very  different 
description,  the  green  jacket  was  faced 
with  gold,  a plume  of  black  feathers 
overshadowed  the  ample  Spanish  beaver, 
which  he  wore  in  lieu  of  the  hunting  cap, 
and  his  loose  yellow  leather  boots  were 
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richly  embroidered.  To  his  waist  were  ap- 
pended one  or  two  lures,  and  a hawk 
occupied  his  left  wrist.  As  he  rose  he 
said,  half  turning  to  the  genuine  huntsman 
who  stood  beside  him:  “Thou  rnayst 

begone;  another  and  a better  hawker  has 
thy  post.” 

“In  faith,  my  Lord,”  said  the  attend- 
ant, “my  place  is  well  filled,”  and  he 
continued  to  himself,  “in  spite  of  all 
that  Spanish  filligree  work,  (marry  out 
upon  it!)  he  knows  more  of  a hawk,  of 
its  mewing,  manning,  reclaiming  and  fly- 
ing, than  half  those  bred  to  it  through 
all  England.” 

“Upon  mine  honor,”  said  the  Prin- 
cess, who  had  not  yet  spoken,  “I  owe 
much  to  my  Lord  Duke,”  (for  what 
reader  can  doubt  that  Suffolk  is  before 
him)  “for  the  care  he  takes  of  my 
household,  and  for  the  followers  he  gives 
me  in  the  stead  of  those  / have  chosen. 

I must  also  thank  you,  my  Lord,  per- 
chance, for  the  pleasant  jest  of  this  bird. 
And  how  may  the  one  be  named  that  sits 
upon  your  Lordship’s  hand?” 

“With  Creance’s  aid,  I confess  to  de- 
vising for  your  Highness  this  surprise, 
which  has  not,  I trust,  proved  otherwise 
than  pleasant.  As  for  this  one,  it  is  of 
near  kin — a twin  sister  to  the  one  which 
your  Highness’  fair  hand  upholds;  I took 
them  both  from  the  same  eyry.  This 
one  I have  mewed  and  manned  with  my 
own  hand;  no  more  vulgar  fingers  have 
profaned  the  bird  so  near  in  blood  to 
your  Highness’  hawk.  Yet,  this  I have 
not  done  for  naught,  and  the  boon  I am 
going  to  ask  I will  beg  thus.”  And 
gracefully  dropping  on  one  knee,  he  con- 
tinued: “It  is  that  I may  call  her  by 

that  name  so  widely  known,  so  dear  to 
many — Mary !” 

“Truly,”  said  the  Princess,  with  a 
half  smile  and  a whole  blush,  “ it  would 
be  useless,  methinks,  to  deny  you  that 
permission  for  your  falcons  which  you  so 
readily  take  with  those  of  others,  though 
I fear  me  she  will  be  a spoiled  glede. 
But,”  she  continued,  perhaps  reflecting 
that  there  was  a witness  to  the  length  of 
their  conversation,  “ I came  forth  to 
hawk  this  afternoon.  Time  flies,  and  so, 
I fear,  will  the  birds.  Call  Creance,  my 
Lord ; although  you  are  my  falconer,  he 
must  be  in  attendance.” 

Suffolk  bit  his  lip,  and  seemed  for  an 
instant  about  to  reply.  Then,  turning 


abruptly,  he  gave  the  huntsman  his 
orders. 

“Instantly,”  replied  the  old  favorite. 
“ Is  it  your  Highness’  pleasure  to  follow 
my  guidance  ?” 

So  saying,  the  falconer  led  the  way 
across  the  lawn,  humming  the  words  of 
an  old  ballad.  He  had  nearly  finished 
the  last  stave  when  the  party  emerged 
upon  an  open  space,  free  from  trees,  but 
partly  covered  with  brushwood  and  a 
high  growth  of  fern,  through  which  a 
small  stream  wound  its  way.  Here  the 
huntsman  paused  in  his  march  and  his 
song. 

“ Now,  if  your  Highness  will  be 
pleased  to  take  off  my  namesake,”  (the 
creance,  or  long  thong  affixed  to  the 
jesses  of  the  bird)  “and  also  its  hood, 
for  the  dogs  will  point,  I fear,  before  I 
loose  them.” 

His  directions  were  scarcely  obeyed 
when  one  of  the  pointers  gave  the  un- 
erring signal,  and  the  next  instant  a par- 
tridge went  whirring  through  the  air;  he 
cast  off  the  hawks,  and  the  two  birds, 
“Suffolk”  and  “Mary,”  sprang  aloft; 
and  the  one  soaring  above  the  quarry, 
and  the  other  darting  below  it,  its  course 
was  confined  between  them.  The  flight 
was  a long  one;  the  partridge  baffled 
several  attempts  of  its  pursuers  with  un- 
common dexterity,  and  at  length,  just  as 
the  Princess’  falcon  was  on  the  point  of 
stooping,  the  bird,  avoiding  by  a rapid 
motion  the  lower  hawk,  dropped  almost 
perpendicularly  down  into  a deep  ravine, 
which  for  the  time  effectually  precluded 
all  further  pursuit.  The  two  falcons  hung 
for  a moment  motionless  in  the  air,  then, 
in  obedience  to  the  loud  “ why  lo  ! why 
lo ! ” of  Creance,  swept  back  to  their  re- 
spective perches. 

“ Keep  back  ! my  lords  and  ladies,  as 
the  gentlemen  usher  says  at  court  when 
they  press  too  hard  upon  his  gold 
buckles,”  cried  the  falconer  to  the 
Princess  and  Duke,  who  were  advancing 
“this  quarry  does  not  part  company 
thus — the  dogs  shall  have  her  up  again  ; 
but  will  your  Highness  let  me  have 
‘Suffolk’  upon  my  wrist — he  shall  truss 
this  shy  bird,”  and  so  saying,  with  the 
falcon  upon  his  hand  he  descended  into 
the  ravine.  But  a few  moments  passed  be- 
fore they  heard  his  loud,  clear  “halloo,” 
and  the  next  instant  partridge  and  hawk 
reappeared  in  rapid  succession ; but  the 
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pour  bird  was  now  both  tired  and 
frightened,  and  probably  from  the  latter 
cause,  flew  directly  towards  Mary  and 
Suffolk,  who  were  watching  the  chase 
with  the  greatest  interest.  As  it  came 
very  near  them,  the  hawk  which  was 
directly  over  it,  suddenly  turned  down- 
ward with  fearful  velocity.  At  this  in- 
stance when  Mary  could  mark  its  wearied 
eye  and  lagging  wing,  the  delight  which 
she  had  taken  thus  far  in  the  effort,  gave 
way  to  pity  and  compassion  for  the  poor, 
hunted  bird,  and  eagerly  stretching  out 
her  hands,  as  if  to  afford  it  protection, 
she  cried  loudly  to  the  hawk  : “Suffolk, 
my  Suffolk,  come  back!” 

It  was  too  late.  As  she  spoke,  the  fal- 
con struck  its  beak  and  talons  at  the  head 
of  the  partridge,  and  dashed  it  violently 
upon  the  ground. 

But  their  attention  was  now  withdrawn 
from  the  chase  by  the  appearance  of  a 
fourth  person. 

“Ha!  my  fair  sister,”  cried  the  new- 
comer, as  to  whose  identity  the  reader 
may  draw  his  own  conclusion,  “ the  hawk 
ever  on  your  wrist  and  the  hound  at  your 
foot.  News,  my  lady ! Has  not  the 
news  reached  you?”  continued  the  King, 
observing  that  Mary  looked  at  him  for 
an  explanation.  “ Private  news,  to  be 
whispered  in  thy  ready  ear.” 

“Ah  ! what  can  it  be?”  said  the  Prin- 
cess, with  eager  interest.  “ Let  me  hear 
it;  tell  it  me  quickly — now!” 

“ And  a good  jest  it  would  be  to  tell 
it  you,  with  a Duke  on  one  side,  and 
Creance  in  attendance,  who  can  bear 
away  a tale  faster  than  his  best  hawk  can 
fly.  No,  no;  to  my  cabinet,” 

“Say  rather  to  my  grot;  there  I can 
hear  it  in  my  chair  of  state,  and  you  can 
tell  it  on  the  footstool  more  at  ease,” 

“ As  you  will,  my  bright  fairy;  though 
perchance,”  muttered  the  King,  “the 
news  may  differ  from  that  you  think  to 
hear;  and  now  let  me  assist  you  to  dis- 
mount.” It  was  soon  done,  and  the 
King  then  addressing  Suffolk,  said: 
“Now,  my  Lord  Falconer,  I bid  you 
good  even,  and  wish  you  good  sport,” 
and  with  a playful  bow  he  turned  to  the 
Princess,  and  the  brother  and  sister  dis- 
appeared together  in  the  wood. 

The  Duke  remained  a few  moments 
gazing  alter  them,  as  if  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  probable  cause  of  their  de- 
parture; he  threw  himself  upon  the 


ground  totally  unable  to  pursue  the 
sport,  and  bade  Creance  call  in  the 
hawks,  which,  unattended  to,  had  perched 
themselves  upon  a neighboring  oak. 
Suffolk  had  remained  but  a short  time  in 
this  position  when  he  heard  footsteps 
rapidly  approaching,  and  looking  up,  the 
King,  a second  time  stood  before  him. 
His  countenance  was  entirely  changed, 
the  smile  he  had  worn  but  a few  moments 
previous  had  vanished,  and  a heavy  frown 
rested  on  his  brow;  his  only  words  were, 
“Up,  Suffolk,  and  follow  me!”  Then 
turning  on  his  heel,  and  attended  by  the 
Duke,  he  led  the  way  rapidly  towards 
the  castle.  They  entered  a low  postern, 
and  after  threading  several  dark  passages, 
Henry  at  length  opened  a door  at  the 
extremity  of  a long,  narrow  hall,  and 
pushing  aside  the  tapestry  which  covered 
it  on  the  inside,  they  entered  his  private 
cabinet. 

There  was  a person  already  within,  ap- 
parently awaiting  their  arrival,  for  he 
immediately  quitted  the  deep  embrasure 
of  the  window  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing, and  approached  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  King  intro- 
duced him  as  the  Due  de  Longueville, 
and,  after  cold  salutations  interchanged 
between  the  two  noblemen,  catching  up 
some  papers  from  the  table,  he  put  them, 
without  speaking,  into  Suffolk’s  hand. 
They  were  in  French,  and  Brandon  felt 
his  lips  compress  and  his  brow  contract 
as  he  read  them.  They  were  letters 
patent,  authorizing  Louis  Due  de  Longue- 
ville, to  propose,  in  the  name  of  Louis 
Valois,  King  of  France,  for  the  hand  of 
Mary,  Princess  of  England,  offering  a 
large  dower,  and  many  other  particulars, 
which  Suffolk’s  eye  glanced  over  without 
comprehending. 

To  be  Continued. 


MANKIND. 


Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth  ; 

Our  appetites  as  like  to  change  as  theirs, 

And  full  as  craving,  too,  and  full  as  vain  ; 

And  yet  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room, 
Viewing  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing; 
But,  like  a mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind, 

Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 
To  the  world's  open  view,  — Dryden ■ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CARSON  COLONY.  THE  GREAT  FAMINE  IN  UTAH  THE  HAND-CART  COM- 
PANIES. CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION.  DEATH  OF  J.  M.  GRANT. 

MAYOR  OF  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

In  1854-5,  the  Mormon  colonists  pushed  forward  to  the  western  frontier  of 
the  Territory,  and  settled  a large  portion  of  the  country  now  known  as  Nevada. 
This  mission  was  given  to  about  seventy  families,  who  were  directed  to  go  to 
Carson  Valley  under  the  supervision  of  Orson  Hyde,  President  of  the  Apostles. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Legislature  of  Utah  organized  the  whole  of  that  district  un- 
der the  name  of  Carson  County,  appointing  at  the  same  time  Orson  Hyde  as 
probate  judge.  Hon.  Enoch  Reese  was  its  representative.  Governor  Young,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1855-6,  said:  “ In  accordance 

with  a law  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  1854-5,  the  Hon.  Orson  Hyde  repaired  to 
Carson  County,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Stiles  and  Marshal  Ileywood, 
and,  in  connection  with  authorized  persons  from  California,  approximately  es- 
tablished the  boundary  line  between  this  Territory  and  that  State  in  the  region  of 
Carson  Valley,  and  fullv  organized  the  county.” 

The  first  house  in  Genoa  was  built  by  Col.  John  Reese,  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  1850.  It  was  called  Reese’s  Station.  A few  persons — namely,  Orson 
Hyde,  Chester  Loveland,  Christopher  Merkley,  Seth  Dustin,  George  Hancock, 
Reuben  Perkins,  Jesse  Perkins,  and  William  Hutchings — colonized  that  country 
in  1855,  but  in  the  spring  of  1856,  an  organized  colony  of  about  seventy  families 
went,  among  were  Christopher  Layton,  William  Jennings,  William  Nixon,  Joseph 
R.  Walker  (in  the  employ  of  Nixon),  Peregrine  Sessions  (the  founder  of  Sessions’ 
settlement),  Albert  Dewey,  farmer  Cherry  from  Bountiful,  William  Kay  (founder 
of  Kaysward),  George  Nebeker,  and  a number  of  others  who  would  rank  as  first 
class  men  in  the  formation  of  a new  colony. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  the  Legislature  was  removed  from  Great  Salt  Lake 
to  Fillmore,  which  had  been  designated  as  the  capital  in  former  sessions. 

There  was  a famine  in  Utah  in  1856.  The  crops  of  the  two  previous  years 
had  failed,  and  in  some  of  the  settlements  the  winters  had  been  very  severe,  and 
the  cattle  ranging  in  the  valleys  died  in  great  numbers.  The  best  provided  families 
throughout  the  winter  of  1855-6  had  to  ration  themselves  to  the  smallest  amount 
of  breadstuffs  per  day  in  order  to  subsist  until  the  following  harvest.  The  con- 
dition of  the  poor  was  appalling;  and  nothing  but  the  semi-patriarchal  character 
of  the  community  preserved  thousands  from  perishing. 

The  following  letter  from  Heber  C.  Kimball  to  his  son  in  England,  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  famine  of  1856: 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

February  29,  1856. 

To  my  dear  son  William,  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. — My  family, 
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with  yours,  are  all  in  good  health  and  spirits.  I have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  rationing  ray  family,  and  also  yours,  to  two-thirds  of  a pound  of  bread  stuff 
per  day  each;  as  the  last  week  is  up  to  day,  we  shall  commence  on  half-a-pound 
each.  This  I am  under  the  necessity  of  doing.  Brother  Brigham  told  me  to-day 
that  he  had  put  his  family  on  half-a-pound  each,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  grain 
in  the  country,  and  there  are  thousands  that  have  none  at  all  scarcely.  We  do 
this  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hundreds  that  have  none. 

“My  family,  at  this  time,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  souls,  and  I sup- 
pose that  I feed  about  as  many  as  one  hundred  besides.  My  mill  has  not  brought 
me  in,  for  the  last  seven  months,  over  one  bushel  of  toll  per  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  dry  weather,  and  the  water  being  frozen  up — which  would  not  pay  my 
miller.  When  this  drouth  came  on,  I had  about  seven  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  it  is  now  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels,  and  I have 
only  about  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn,  which  will  not  provide  for  my  own  family 
until  harvest.  Heber  has  been  to  the  mill  to-day,  and  has  brought  down  some 
unbolted  flour,  and  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  eating  the  bran  along  with 
the  flour,  and  shall  think  ourselves  doing  well  with  half-a-pound  a day  at  that. 
Martin  Wood  stated  to  him  that  he  had  ground  thirty  bushels  yesterday,  but  last 
night  was  a very  cold  night,  which  will  check  the  water  again,  as  the  weather  has 
not  modified  a great  deal.  Although  the  sun  shines  pleasantly  through  the  day, 
the  nights  are  still  quite  cold.  You  must  remember  that  I did  not  raise  one 
spoonful  of  wheat  last  year,  and  I have  not  received  any  from  any  other  source 
than  the  mill.  Brother  James  planted  some  late  corn  from  which  we  obtained 
about  forty  bushels,  and  rather  poor  at  that.  We  have  some  meat  and,  perhaps 
about  seventy  bushels  of  potatoes,  also  a very  few  beets  and  carrots ; so  you 
can  judge  whether  or  not  we  can  get  through  until  harvest  without  digging  roots ; 
still  we  are  altogether  better  off  than  the  most  of  the  people  in  these  valleys  of 
the  mountains.  There  are  several  wards  in  this  city  who  have  not  over  two 
weeks’  provisions  on  hand. 

“I  went  into  the  tithing  office  with  Brother  Hill,  and  examined  it  from  top 
to  bottom,  and,  taking  all  the  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat  and  oats,  there  were  not 
to  exceed  five  hundred  bushels,  which  is  all  the  Public  Works  have  or  expect  to 
have,  and  the  works  are  pretty  much  abandoned,  the  men  having  been  all  turned 
off,  except  about  fifteen  who  are  at  work  on  Brother  Brigham’s  house,  and  mak- 
ing seed  drills  for  grain,  as  we  shall  be  obliged  to  put  in  our  grain  by  drilling, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity,  which  probably  will  not  take  over  one-third  of  the 
grain  it  would  to  sow  broadcast. 

“We  shall  not  probably  do  anything  on  the  Public  Works  until  another  har- 
vest. The  mechanics  of  every  class  have  all  been  counseled  to  abandon  their 
pursuits  and  go  to  raising  grain.  This  we  are  literally  compelled  to  do,  out  of 
necessity.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a settlement  in  the  Territory,  but  is  in  the 
same  fix  that  we  are.  Some  settlements  can  go  two  months,  some  three,  some 
can,  probably,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-pound  per  day,  till  harvest.  Hon.  A.  W. 
Babbitt,  even,  went  to  Brother  Hyde’s  provision  store  the  other  day,  and  begged 
to  get  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  of  flour,  but  could  not.  This  I was  told  by 
William  Price,  who  is  the  salesman  of  the  store.  Money  will  not  buy  flour  or 
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meal,  only  at  a few  places,  and  but  very  little  at  that.  I can  assure  you  that  I am 
harassed  constantly;  I sell  none  for  money,  but  let  it  go  where  people  are  truly 
destitute.  Dollars  and  cents  do  not  count  now,  in  these  times,  for  they  are  the 
tightest  that  I have  ever  seen  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  You  and  your  brethren 
can  judge  a little  by  this.  As  one  of  the  old  'prophets  said,  anciently,  ‘ As  with 
the  people,  so  with  the  priest,’  we  all  take  it  together.” 

This  second  famine  was  likened  to  the  famine  of  Egypt.  For  months  some 
families  knew  not  the  taste  of  bread.  Settlements  usually  noted  for  good  crops 
were  so  destitute  that  they  sent  teams  several  hundred  miles  to  other  settlements 
to  get  bran  and  shorts,  and  even  that  supply  was  considered  a great  luxury.  The 
community  had  also  to  feed  the  thousands  of  emigrants  who  arrived  that  year  in 
a starved  condition  in  the  handcart  companies.  The  famine  was  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  discourses  of  the  Tabernacle;  and,  much  to  the  credit  of  Governor 
Young  and  other  leading  men  of  substance,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  urged 
all  the  community  to  share  with  each  other,  and  faithfully  set  the  example  them- 
selves, So  much  were  the  people  appalled  with  the  prospect  of  famine  at  some 
future  period,  by  the  experience  of  this  year,  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  there- 
after they  every  season  stored  surplus  wheat  to  be  prepared  when  famine  should 
come  again.  It  took  the  railroad  to  dissipate  this  terror  of  famine  from  the  peo- 
ple’s mind. 

It  was  also  the  year  of  the  handcart  emigration,  in  which  several  hundred 
perished  in  the  snows  and  for  lack  of  food.  The  story  of  the  terrible  sufferings 
of  the  poor  emigrants  and  of  the  victims  whose  graves  daily  marked  the  journey 
can  never  be  fully  told,  and  it  is  too  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
even  to-day,  to  render  the  effort  desirable  for  the  historian’s  pen.  It  is  a page  of 
history  in  the  peopling  of  Utah  which  the  people  would  fain  have  .forgotten ; but 
it  is  due  to  Brigham  Young  and  the  noble  conduct  of  the  entire  community  to 
record  something  of  the  rescue  of  those  companies.  The  following  passages  are 
culled  from  Mr.  John  Chislett’s  very  graphic  chapters  on  the  handcart  emi- 
gration : 

“ We  traveled  on  in  misery  and  sorrow  day  after  day.  Sometimes  we  made 
a pretty  good  distance,  but  at  other  times  we  were  only  able  to  make  a few  miles’ 
progress.  Finally  we  were  overtaken  by  a snow-storm  which  the  shrill  wind  blew 
furiously  about  us.  The  snow  fell  several  inches  deep  as  we  traveled  along,  but 
we  dared  not  stop,  for  we  had  a sixteen-mile  journey  to  make,  and  short  of  it  we 
could  not  get  wood  and  water. 

“As  we  were  resting  for  a short  time  at  noon  a light  wagon  was  driven  into 
our  camp  from  the  west.  Its  occupants  were  Joseph  A.  Young  and  Stephen 
Taylor.  They  informed  us  that  a train  of  supplies  was  on  the  way,  and  we 
might  expect  to  meet  it  in  a day  or  two.  More  welcome  messengers  never  came 
from  the  courts  of  glory  than  these  two  young  men  were  to  us.  They  lost  no 
time  after  encouraging  us  all  they  could  to  press  forward,  but  sped  on  further 
east  to  convey  their  glad  news  to  Edward  Martin  and  the  fifth  hand-cart  company 
who  left  Florence  about  two  weeks  after  us,  and  who  it  was  feared  were  even 
worse  off  than  we  were.  As  they  went  from  our  view,  many  a hearty  ‘ God 
bless  you’  followed  them.” 
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“Joseph  A.,”  as  the  Prophet’s  eldest  son  is  familiarly  termed,  was  the  last 
of  the  returning  missionaries  to  leave  the  emigrant  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Platte  River.  Though  ignorant  of  the  apprehension  that  he  felt  for  their  welfare, 
and  the  presentiments  he  had  of  the  inevitable  suffering  that  awaited  them,  many 
of  the  emigrants  clung  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  affection,  and  detained 
him  till  the  warning  of  approaching  night  urged  him  to  follow  his  companions. 
When  he  bade  them  good-by,  he  could  scarcely  say  more  than  “ You  shall  see  me 
again  soon.”  All  speed  was  made  by  him  and  his  companions,  and  imme- 
diately on  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  reported  to  his  father  how  far  the  emi- 
grants were  yet  behind. 

Brigham  comprehended  their  situation  in  a moment.  Though  his  son  had 
been  absent  two  years  from  his  home,  he  ordered  him  instantly  to  make  ready  to 
return  to  the  assistance  of  the  emigrants  and  gave  him  authority  to  take  all  the 
provisions,  clothing,  and  vehicles  that  he  could  find  on  the  way  and  press  them 
forward  to  the  rescue.  Brigham  Young  on  that  occasion  earned  the  good  opinions 
of  foes  as.  well  as  friends.  Mr.  Chislett  continues  : 

“The  storm  which  we  encountered,  our  brethren  from  the  Valley  also  met, 
and,  not  knowing  that  we  were  so  utterly  destitute,  they  encamped  to  await 
fine  weather.  But  when  Captain  Willie  found  them  and  explained  our  real  con- 
dition, they  at  once  hitched  up  their  teams  and  made  all  speed  to  come  to 
our  rescue.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  Captain  Willie’s  departure, 
just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  beautifully  behind  the  distant  hills,  on  an  eminence 
immediately  west  of  our  camp  several  covered  wagons,  each  drawn  by  four  horses, 
were  seen  coming  towards  us.  The  news  ran  through  the  camp  like  wild-fire, 
and  all  who  wfere  able  to  leave  their  beds  turned  out  en  masse  to  see  them.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  sufficiently  near  to  reveal  our  faithful  captain  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  train.  Shouts  of  joy  rent  the  air ; strong  men  wept  till  tears 
ran  freely  down  their  furrowed  and1  sun-burnt  cheeks,  and  little  children  partook 
of  the  joy  which  some  of  them  hardly  understood,  and  fairly  danced  around- with 
gladness.  Restraint  was  set  aside  in  the  general  rejoicing,  and  as  the  brethren  en- 
tered our  camp  the  sisters  fell  upon  them  and  deluged  them  with  kisses.  The 
brethren  were  so  overcome  that  they  could  not  for  some  time  utter  a word,  but  in 
choking  silence  repressed  all  demonstration  of  those  emotions  that  evidently  mas- 
tered them.  Soon,  however,  feeling  was  somewhat  abated,  and  such  a shaking 
of  hands,  such  words  of  welcome,  and  such  invocation  of  God’s  blessing  have 
seldom  been  witnessed. 

“ I was  installed  as  regular  commissary  to  the  camp.  The  brethren  turned 
over  to  me  flour,  potatoes,  onions,  and  a limited  supply  of  warm  clothing  for 
both  sexes,  besides  quilts,  blankets,  buffalo  robes,  woollen  socks,  etc.  I first  dis- 
tributed the  necessary  provisions,  and  after  supper  divided  the  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  where  it  was  most  needed.  That  evening,  for  the  first  time  in  quite  a period, 
the  songs  of  Zion  were  to  be  heard  in  the  camp,  and  peals  of  laughter  issued  from 
the  little  knots  of  people  as  they  chatted  around  the  fires.  The  change  seemed 
almost  miraculous,  so  sudden  was  it  from  grave  to  gay,  from  sorrow  to  gladness, 
from  mourning  to  rejoicing.  With  the  cravings  of  hunger  satisfied,  and  with 
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hearts  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  and  our  good  brethren,  we  all  united  in  prayer, 
and  then  retired  to  rest. 

“ Among  the  brethren  who  came  to  our  succor  were  Elders  W.  H.  Kimball 
and  G.  D.  Grant.  They  had  remained  but  a few  days  in  the  Valley  before  start- 
ing back  to  meet  us.  May  God  ever  bless  them  for  their  generous,  unselfish 
kindness  and  their  manly  fortitude  ! They  felt  that  they  had,  in  a great  measure, 
contributed  to  our  sad  position  ; but  how  nobly,  how  faithfully,  how  bravely  they 
worked  to  bring  us  safely  to  the  Valley — to  the  Zion  of  our  hopes  ! 

‘‘After  getting  over  the  Pass  we  soon  experienced  the  influence  of  a 
warmer  climate,  and  for  a few  days  we  made  good  progress.  We  constantly  met 
teams  from  the  Valley,  with  all  necessary  provisions.  Most  of  these  went  on  to 
Martin’s  company,  but  enough  remained  with  us  for  our  actual  wants.  At  Fort 
Bridger  we  found  a great  many  teams  that  had  come  to  our  help.  The  noble  fel- 
lows who  came  to  our  assistance  invariably  received  us  joyfully,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  our  sufferings.  May  they  never  need  similar  relief ! 

“After  arriving  in  the  Valley,  I found  that  President  Young,  on  learning 
from  the  brethren  who  passed  us  on  the  road  of  the  lateness  of  our  leaving  the 
frontier,  set  to  work  at  once  to  send  us  relief.  It  was  the  October  Conference 
when  they  arrived  with  the  news.  Brigham  at  once  suspended  all  conference 
business,  and  declared  that  nothing  further  should  be  done  until  every  available 
team  was  started  out  to  meet  us.  He  set  the  example  by  sending  several  of  his 
best  mule  teams,  laden  with  provisions.  Heber  Kimball  did  the  same,  and 
hundreds  of  others  followed  their  noble  example.  People  who  had  come  from 
distant  parts  of  the  Territory  to  attend  conference,  volunteered  to  go  out  to  meet 
us,  and  went  at  once.  The  people  who  had  no  teams  gave  freely  of  provisions, 
bedding,  etc. — all  doing  their  best  to  help  us. 

“We  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  9th  of  November,  but  Martin’s  com- 
pany did  not  arrive  until  about  the  1st  of  December.  They  numbered  near  six 
hundred  on  starting,  and  lost  over  one-fourth  of  their  number  by  death.  The  storm 
which  overtook  us  while  making  the  sixteen-mile  drive  on  Sweetwater,  reached 
them  at  North  Platte.  There  they  settled  down  to  await  help  or  die,  being  unable 
to  go  any  farther.  Their  camp-ground  became  indeed  a veritable  grave-yard 
before  they  left  it,  and  their  dead  lie  even  now  scattered  along  from  that  point  to 
Salt  Lake.  They  were  longer  without  food  than  we  were,  and  being  more  exposed 
to  the  severe  weather,  their  morcality  was,  of  course,  greater  in  proportion. 

“ Our  tale  is  their  tale  partly  told  ; the  same  causes  operated  in  both  cases, 
and  the  same  effects  followed. 

“ Immediately  that  the  condition  of  the  suffering  emigrants  was  known  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  most  fervent  prayers  for  their  deliverance  were  offered  up. 
There,  and  throughout  the  Territory,  the  same  was  done  as  soon  as  the  news 
reached  the  people.  Prayers  in  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  school-house,  in  the  family 
circle,  and  in  the  private  prayer  circles  of  the  priesthood,  were  constantly  offered 
up  to  the  Almighty,  begging  Him  to  avert  the  storm  from  us.  Such  intercessions 
were  invariably  made  on  behalf  of  Martin’s  company,  at  all  the  meetings  which  I 
attended  after  my  arrival. 

“ But  it  was  the  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  of  the  noble  fellows  who  came 
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t:>  our  relief,  the  good  teams,  the  flour,  beef,  potatoes,  the  warm  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  not  prayers  nor  prophecies,  that  saved  us  from  death.” 

In  March,  1856,  a constitutional  convention  was  held  at  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  a constitution  drafted,  the  preamble  of  which  stated  that  the  last  cen- 
sus showed  a sufficient  population  to  justity  the  people  to  petition  Congress  for  a 
State  government.  The  State  was  named  Deseret. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1856,  Great  Salt  Lake  City  met  a sad  bereavement 
in  the  death  of  its  first  mayor,  to  whose  distinguished  memory  is  dedicated  the 
following  brief  biographical  sketch  : 

Jedediah  Morgan  Grant , first  mayor  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  was  the  son  of 
Joshua  and  Thalia  Grant,  and  was  born  in  Windsor,  Broome  County,  New  York, 
February  21,  1816.  We  have  been  unable  to  procure  definite  intelligence  of  his 
childhood  and  education,  but  the  foundation  for  mental  pursuits  and  the  love  of 
books  and  study  was  evidently  laid  at  that  early  period  of  life,  before  he  appeared 
as  a candidate  for  baptism  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
He  was  baptized  by  Elder  John  F.  Boynton,  afterwards  one  of  the  Apostles,  on 
the  2 1 st  of  March,  1833.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  “Zion’s  Camp”  in  the  wonderful  march 
to  Missouri,  “ and  in  the  fatigues,  privations,  trying  scenes  and  arduous  labors  en- 
dured by  that  handful  of  valiant  men,  exhibited  a goodly  portion,  for  one  so 
young,  of  that  integrity,  zeal,  and  unwavering  effort  and  constancy  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  truth,  that  invariably  characterized  his  life.”  The  experience  the 
young  men  of  this  expedition  obtained,  on  this  memorable  journey,  was  such  as 
few  ever  passed  through  in  life. 

He  was  among  the  first  who  left  Nauvoo  in  the  exodus  of  1846,  crossing  the 
river  in  February,  and  with  the  body  of  the  Saints  turning  his  back  upon  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  mobs  and  treacherous  friends  to  seek  an  asylum  of  peace 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  of  the  great  West. 

He  went  east  from  Winter  Quarters  in  the  winter  of  1846-7,  on  a short  mis- 
sion, during  which  he  purchased  the  materials  for  making  a flag,  which  for  several 
years  floated  over  “ the  land  of  the  free  and  the  homes  of  the  blest  ” in  this  city, 
and  was  familiarly  known  as  “the  mammoth  flag.”  After  transacting  important 
business  in  the  interests  of  the  exodus,  he  returned  in  June,  1847,  to  the  Missouri 
River,  and  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Third  Hundred  of  the  emigrating 
Saints,  which  he  successfully  led  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  arriving  in  the  follow- 
ing October.  A year  after,  with  characteristic  energy  and  promptness,  he  went 
out  beyond  Fort  Bridger  with  several  men  and  teams  to  relieve  President  Willard 
Richards  and  accompany  and  assist  them  in. 

May  26,  1849,  he  was  elected  Brigadier  General  of  the  first  brigade  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  and  October  23d,  1852,  was  promoted  to  the  Major  Generalship 
of  the  First  Division,  which  military  office  he  held  unto  his  death.  He  was  an 
efficient  officer,  valiant,  energetic  and  just.  In  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
he  manifested  considerable  skill,  and  always  was  regarded  as  eminently  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  the  red  men  as  well  as  of  the  safety  of  the  whites. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  Elder  Grant  went  to  the  States  on  business,  together  with 
about  forty  missionaries,  who  elected  him  captain  of  the  company.  Among  the 
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number  were  President  John  Taylor,  Apostles  Erastus  Snow,  Lorenzo  Snow,  F.  D. 
Richards,  Bishop  Hunter,  Colonel  Reese,  Curtis  E.  Bolton,  and  several  other 
prominent  elders. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  incorporated  on  the  19th  of  January,  1851,  and 
at  the  first  election  held  under  the  charter,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  next 
April,  Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  elected  mayor,  which  office  he  magnified  in  an 
eminent  degree  and  held  uninterruptedly,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people, 
until  his  death.  During  the  period  of  his  administration,  the  first  ordinances  for 
the  government,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  were  enacted,  forming 
the  basis  of  the  municipal  regulations  under  which  the  city  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered to  the  present  time. 

The  following  introduction  to  his  famous  series  of  letters,  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  upon  the  “ runaway  judges,”  will  fitly  represent  Mayor 
Grant’s  bold,  independent  style,  and  thoroughly  honest  character: 

“Sir:  I will  thank  you  to  print,  as  soon  as  you  can,  the  substance  of  this 

letter.  Considered  only  as  news,  it  ought  to  be  worth  your  while.  There  is 
great  curiosity  everywhere  to  hear  about  the  Mormons,  and  eagerness  to  know  all 
the  evil  that  can  be  spoken  of  them.  Announce  you  that  I am  a Mormon  Elder, 
just  arrived  from  Utah — mayor,  in  fact,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  my  wife  and 
family  are  still  living — a preacher,  brigadier  of  horse,  and  president  of  the 
quorum  of  Seventies,  and  the  like;  and  not  one  subscriber  that  waded  overshoe- 
tops  through  the  slime  of  details  you  gave  of  the  play-actor’s  divorce  trial  lately, 
will  not  be  greedy  to  read  all  I have  to  say  about  the  filthier  accusations  that  have 
been  brought  against  me  and  my  friends  and  brethren.  This  is  what  I have  to 
count  upon,  thank  falsehood.  And  if  you  publish  my  letter  entire,  i will  ask  for 
no  editorial  help  from  you.  I am  no  writer;  but,  with  the  help  of  the  Power  of 
Light,  I am  not  afraid  of  what  you  can  say  against  us.  So  long  as  I walk  by  the 
rule  of  my  Master,  you  walk  by  the  rude  working  of  your  fancies. 

“I  must  say  I have  had  my  doubts  about  writing  out  upon  these  mat- 
ters; my  doing  so  not  being  approved  by  our  Delegate  in  Congress,  Dr.  Bern- 
hisel.  The  Doctor  is  one  of  our  gentlemen  at  home,  a real  gentleman,  and 
would  not  say  a rough  word  or  do  a rough  thing  to  hurt  the  feelings  or  knock  off 
the  spectacles  of  any  man  for  the  world.  But  I am  no  gentleman,  in  his  sense  at 
least,  and  have  had  slights  enough  put  upon  me,  personally,  since  I came  east- 
ward, to  entitle  me  to  any  amount  of  stand-up  self-defence.  Dr.  Bernhisel’s 
official  course  in  this  matter,  I suppose  I am  bound  to  accept ; for  I have  under- 
stood that  he  had  the  advice  of  experienced  men,  who  said  to  him:  ‘Take  up 
the  report  of  the  three  officers  criminating  your  constituents,  when  it  comes  from 
the  State  Department  into  the  House  ; ask  for  a special  committee  with  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  put  the  false  witnesses  on  oath;  but  don’t  stoop 
to  wrangle  upon  your  religion,  morals  and  political  opinions  with  Mr.  Webster 
or  the  Congressmen  at  large,  whom  the  country  considers  to  have  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  their  own.’ 

“This  is  all  very  well,  and  very  high  and  mighty  and  dignified,  certainly; 
but  while  the  grass  grows,  the  cow  starves  ; while  Congress  is  taking  its  months  to 
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do  the  work  of  a day,  the  verdict  of  the  public  goes  against  us,  as  the  law-word 
is,  by  default,  and  we  stand  substantially  convicted  of  anything  and  everything 
that  any  and  every  kind  of  blackguard  can  make  up  a lie  about.  And  now  I 
hear  that  the  charges  are  not  to  be  pushed  ; two  of  the  officers  want  to  come 
back  to  us  as  friends — they  are  to  be  virtually  abandoned  after  doing  us  all  the 
harm  they  can.  What  Mr.  Webster  thinks,  we  care  a little;  what  is  the  opinion 
of  most  members  of  Congress,  you  can  hardly  believe,  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  how  very  little,  but  Public  Opinion,  that  power  we  respect  as  well  as 
recognize;  and,  therefore,  I am  now  determined,  on  my  own  responsibility,  to 
write  myself,  and  blurt  out  all  the  truth  I can.  I may  not  be  discreet,  but  I will 
be  honest.” 

J.  M.  Grant  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  Territory  in  1852,  and  at  three  subsequent  sessions, 
filling  that  office  with  dignity  and  honor,  to  the  fullest  satisfaction  of  the  mem- 
bers over  whom  he  presided.  As  a legislator  he  was  quick  and  talented,  and 
brought  to  the  law-making  department  a high  practical  sense  of  justice  and  right, 
which  qualified  him  to  propose  and  render  valuable  aid  in  framing  wholesome 
laws  for  the  political  and  domestic  welfare  of  the  community. 

On  December  1st,  1856,  Mayor  Grant  breathed  his  last,  and  his  spirit  went 
jovfully  to  mingle  with  those  of  his  friends,  family  and  brethren  that  had  gone 
before.  He  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  died,  but  had  spent  those  years  to 
such  advantage  in  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  that  he  was  mourned 
bv  thousands,  and  left  in  their  memories  a name  that  will  be  forever  cherished  as 
a symbol  of  virtue,  integrity  and  honor.  The  editor  of  the  Deseret  News  in 
closing  his  obituary,  says: 

“Brother  Grant  needs  no  eulogy,  and  least  of  all  such  an  one  as  our  language 
could  portray,  for  his  whole  life  was  one  of  noble  and  diligent  action  upon  the 
side  of  truth,  of  high-toned  and  correct  example  to  all  who  desire  to  be  saved  in 
the  Kingdom  of  our  God.  As  a citizen,  as  a friend,  a son,  a husband,  a father, 
and  above  all  as  a Saint,  and  in  every  station  and  circumstance  of  life,  whether 
military,  civil,  or  religious,  he  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  shed  forth  the  steady 
and  brilliant  light  of  lofty  and  correct  example,  and  died  as  he  lived  and  coun- 
seled, with  his  ‘armor  on  and  burnished.’  Though  all  Saints  deeply  feel  his 
departure,  yet  they  can  fully  realize  that  it  redounds  to  his  and  our  ‘ infinite 
gain.’” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CAUSES  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  UTAH  WAR.  GEN- 
ERAL SCOTT'S  CIRCULAR  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  ARMY.  MAGRAW'S 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT.  DRUMMOND'S  CHARGES.  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN PARTY  ASSOCIATES  UTAH  WITH  THE  SOUTH.  THE  " IRREPRESSIBLE 

CONFLICT.”  FREMONT  AND  DOUGLAS. 

The  subject  of  the  Utah  Expedition  occupies  nearly  the  entire  history  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  Utah  in  general,  from  the  year  1857  to  1861,  when  Camp 
Floyd  was  evacuated.  On  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Government  the  extraordinary 
record  commenced  with  the  issuing  of  the  following 

CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Adjutant  General,  Quartermaster  General , Commissary  General , Surgeon 
General , Paymaster  General , and  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

, May  28,  1857. 

Orders  having  been  dispatched  in  haste  for  the  assemblage  of  a body  of 
troops  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  march  thence  to  Utah  as  soon  as  assembled,  the 
general-in-chief,  in  concert  with  the  War  Department,  issues  the  following  in- 
structions, to  be  executed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  staff  departments,  in 
connection  with  his  general  orders  of  this  date  : 

1.  The  force — 2d  dragoons,  5th  infantry,  10th  infantry  and  Phelps’  battery 
of  the  4th  artillery — to  be  provided  with  transportation  and  supplies,  will  be  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  2,500  men. 

2.  The  Adjutant  General  will,  in  concert  with  the  chiefs  of  the  respective 
departments,  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  assigning  to  this  force  a full  comple- 
ment of  disbursing  and  medical  officers,  an  officer  of  ordnance  and  an  Assistant 
Adjutant  General,  if  the  latter  be  required. 

He  will  relieve  Captains  Phelps’  4th  artillery  and  Hawes’  2d  dragoons  from 
special  duty,  and  order  them  to  join  their  companies.  He  will  also  give  the 
necessary  orders  for  the  movement  of  any  available  officers,  whose  services  may 
be  desired  by  the  Quartermaster  General  or  Commissary  General  in  making 
purchases.  Lieutenant  Col.  Taylor  and  Brevet  Major  Waggaman  will  be  ordered 
to  exchange  stations. 

All  available  recruits  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  above  named  regiments  up  to 
the  time  of  departure. 

3.  About  2,000  head  of  beef  cattle  must  be  procured  and  driven  to  Utah. 

Six  months’  supplv  of  bacon  (for  two  days  in  a week)  must  be  sent — des- 
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iccated  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantity  to  guard  the  health  of  the  troops  for  the 
coming  winter. 

4.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  concentration  and  temporary  halt 
of  the  5th  infantry  at  Jefferson  Barracks. 

The  squadron  of  dragoons  at  Fort  Randall  taking  their  horse  equipments 
with  them  will  leave  their  horses  at  that  post,  and  a remount  must  be  provided 
for  them  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Also,  horses  must  be  sent  out  to  the  squadron  at 
Fort  Kearney,  and  the  whole  regiment,  as  also  Phelps’  battery,  brought  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency. 

Besides  the  necessary  trains  and  supplies,  the  quartermaster’s  department 
will  procure  for  the  expedition  250  tents  of  Sibley’s  pattern,  to  provide  for  the 
case  that  the  troops  shall  not  be  able  to  hut  themselves  the  ensuing  winter. 
Storage  tents  are  needed  for  the  like  reason.  Stoves  enough  to  provide,  at  least, 
for  the  sick,  must  accompany  the  tents. 

5.  The  Surgeon  General  will  cause  the  necessary  medical  supplies  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  requisition  made  for  the  means  of  transporting  them  with  the  ex- 
pedition. 

6.  The  chief  of  ordnance  will  take  measures  immediately  to  put  in  position 
for  the  use  of  this  force,  three  travelling  forges  and  a full  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  will  make  requisition  for  the  necessary  transportation  of  the  same. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

The  command  of  the  Expedition  was  at  first  given  to  Brigadier  General  W. 
S.  Harney,  but  was  afterwards  transfered  to  Col.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  It  is 
due  to  the  Government  to  accompany  this  circular  with  the  letter  of  instructions 
to  General  Harney,  explanatory  of  its  views  and  designs  concerning  Utah  and 
her  people  : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

New  York,  June  29,  1857. 

Sir:  The  letter  which  I addressed  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  general-in- 

chief, on  the  28th  ultimo,  his  circular  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  departments  same  date  ; 
his  general  order  No.  8,  current  series,  and  another  now  in  press,  have  indicated 
your  assignment  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Utah  Territory,  and  the 
preparatory  measures  to  be  taken. 

The  general-in-chief  desires  me  to  add  in  his  name  the  following  instruc- 
tions, prepared  in  concert  with  the  War  Department,  and  sanctioned  by  its  au- 
thority, whenever  required. 

The  community  and,  in  part,  the  civil  government  of  Utah  Territory  are  in 
a state  of  substantial  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United  States 
A new  civil  governor  is  about  to  be  designated,  and  to  be  charged  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Your  able  and  energetic  aid,  with 
that  of  the  troops  to  be  placed  under  your  command,  is  relied  upon  to  insure  the 
success  of  his  mission. 

The  principles  by  which  you  should  be  guided  have  been  already  indicated 
in  a somewhat  similar  case,  and  are  here  substantially  repeated. 

If  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  finding  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  power  vested  in  the  United  States’  Marshals  and  other  proper 
officers  inadequate  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  should  make  requisition  upon  you  for  a military  force  to  aid  him  as 
posse  comitatus  in  the  performance  of  that  official  duty,  you  are  hereby  directed 
to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  whole  or  such  part  of  your  command  as  may  be 
required;  or  should  the  governor,  the  judges,  or  marshals  of  the  Territory  find 
it  necessary  directly  to  summon  a part  of  your  troops,  to  aid  either  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  you  will  take  care  that  the  summons  be  promptly  obeyed. 
And  in  no  case  will  you,  your  officers  or  men,  attack  any  body  of  citizens  what- 
ever, except  on  such  requisition  or  summons,  or  in  sheer  self-defence. 

In  executing  this  delicate  function  of  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  the  civil  responsibility  will  be  upon  the  governor,  the  judges  and  mar- 
shals of  the  Territory.  While  you  are  not  to  be,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  orders,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  governor,  you  will  be  responsible  for  a jeal- 
ous; harmonious  and  thorough  co-operation  with  him,  or  frequent  and  full  con- 
sultation, and  will  conform  your  action  to  his  requests  and  views  in  all  cases 
where  your  military  judgment  and  prudence  do  not  forbid,  nor  compel  you  to 
modify,  in  execution,  the  movements  he  may  suggest.  No  doubt  is  entertained 
that  your  conduct  will  fully  meet  the  moral  and  professional  responsibilities  of 
your  trust;  and  justify  the  high  confidence  already  reposed  in  you  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  lateness  of  the  season,  the  dispersed  condition  of  the  troops  and  the 
smallness  of  the  numbers  available,  have  seemed  to  present  elements  of  difficulty, 
if  not' hazard  in  this  expedition.  But  it  is  believed  that  these  may  be  compen- 
sated by  unusual  care  in  its  outfit,  and  great  prudence  in  its  conduct.  All  dis- 
posable recruits  have  been^reserved  for  it. 

So  well  is  the  nature  of  this  service  appreciated,  and  so  deeply  are  the  honor 
and  the  interest  of  the  United  States  involved  in  its  success,  that  I am  authorized 
to  say  that  the  government  will  hesitate  at  no  expense  requisite  to  complete  the 
efficiency  of  your  little  army,  and  to  insure  health  and  comfort  to  it,  as  far  as  at- 
tainable. Hence,  in  addition  to  liberal  orders  for  its  supply  heretofore  given 
— and  it  is  known  that  ample  measures,  with  every  confidence  of  success,  have 
been  dictated  by  chiefs  of  staff  departments  here — a large  discretion  will  be  made 
over  to  you  in  the  general  orders  for  the  movement.  The  employment  of  spies, 
guides,  interpreters  or  laborers  may  be  made  to  any  reasonable  extent  you  may 
think  desirable 

The  prudence  expected  of  you  requires  that  you  should  anticipate  resistance, 
general,  organized  and  formidable,  at  the  threshold,  and  shape  your  movements 
as  if  they  were  certain,  keeping  the  troops  well  massed  and  in  hand  when  ap- 
proaching expected  resistance.  Your  army  will  be  equipped,  for  a time,  at  least, 
as  a self  sustaining  machine.  Detachments  will,  therefore,  not  be  lightly 
hazarded,  and  you  are  warned  not  to  be  betrayed  into  premature  security  or  over 
confidence. 

A small  but  sufficient  force  must  however,  move  separately  from  the  main 
column,  guarding  the  beef  cattle  and  such  other  supplies  as  you  may  think 
would  too  much  encumber  the  march  of  the  main  body.  The  cattle  may  require 
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to  be  marched  more  slowly  than  the  troops,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 
good  condition,  or  they  may  not  survive  the  inclemency  and  scanty  sustenance  of 
the  winter.  This  detachment,  though  afterwards  to  become  the  rear  guard,  may, 
it  is  hoped,  be  put  in  route  before  the  main  body,  to  gain  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble before  the  latter  passes  it. 

The  general-in-chief  suggests  that  feeble  animals,  of  draught  and  cavalry, 
should  be  left  ten  or  twelve  days  behind  the  main  column,  at  Fort  Laramie,  to 
recruit  and  follow. 

It  should  be  a primary  object  on  arriving  in  the  valley,  if  the  condition  of 
things  permit,  to  procure  not  only  fuel,  but  materials  for  hutting  the  troops. 
Should  it  be  too  late  for  the  latter  purpose,  or  should  such  employment  of  the 
troops  be  unsafe  or  impracticable,  the  tents  (of  Sibley’s  pattern)  furnished  will, 
it  is  hoped,  afford  a sufficient  shelter. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  a surplus  of  provisions  and  forage,  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  resident  population,'  will  be  found  in  the  valley  of  Utah;  and  that  the 
inhabitants,  if  assured  by  energy  and  justice,  will  be  ready  to  sell  them  to  the 
troops.  Hence  no  instructions  are  given  you  for  the  extreme  event  of  the  troops 
being  in  absolute  need  of  such  supplies  and  their  being  withheld  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  necessities  of  such  an  occasion  would  furnish  the  law  for  your 
guidance. 

Besides  the  stated  reports  required  by  regulations,  special  reports  will  be  ex- 
pected from  you,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  as  opportunity  may  offer. 

The  general-in-chief  desires  to  express  his  best  wishes,  official  and  personal, 
for  your  complete  success  and  added  reputation.  * 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  LAY, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Aid-de-  Camp. 

Brevet  Brigadier  G-eneral  W.  S.  Harney, 

Commanding  He.,  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T. 

P.  S. — The  general-in-chief  (in  my  letter  of  the  26th  instant)  has  already 
conveyed  to  you  a suggestion — not  an  order,  nor  even  a recommendation — that 
it  might  be  well  to  send  forward  in  advance  a part  of  your  horse  to  Fort  Laramie, 
there  to  halt  and  be  recruited  in  strength,  by  rest  and  grain,  before  the  m'ain 
body  comes  up. 

Respectfully, 

G.  W.  L.,  Lt.  Col.,  Aid-de-Camp. 

Though  the  foregoing  document  shows  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  destroy  those  colonies  of  Mormons  which  were  fast  spreading  over  this 
western  country,  yet  upon  its  face  it  bears  remarkable  evidence  that  the  Bu- 
chanan expedition  was  projected  without  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  Utah  at  that  precise  period,  or  of  the  feelings  of  her  people  towards 
the  parent  Government,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal.  Take  for  instance  the  passage 
of  instructions  from  the  general-in-chief  relative  to  supplies:  “ It  is  not  doubted 
that  a surplus  of  provisions  and  forage,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  resident  popu- 
lation will  be  found  in  the  Valley  of  Utah,”  etc. 
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The  great  military  capacity  and  experience  of  General  Scott,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  humane  character,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  history  that, 
when  these  instructions  were  given,  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Utah  during  the  year  preceding;  for  that  was  the  very 
year  of  the  great  famine  in  Utah,  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  which  was 
likened  to  the  famine  in  Egypt.  There  were  thousands  of  people  in  Utah  who 
had  been  hungry  an  entire  year  when  those  instructions  were  penned,  and  multi- 
tudes of  little  children  in  her  valleys  who  had  so  often  cried  themselves  to  sleep, 
and  forgotten  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  till,  sleeping  or  waking,  hunger  became 
as  second  nature  to  them;  nor  were  there  sufficient  supplies  in  all  the  valleys  of 
Utah  to  satisfy  that  hunger  till  the  harvest  of  1857,  three  months  later  than  the 
date  of  General  Scott’s  circular.  Yet  that  general  was  about  to  quarter  an 
army  in  or  near  Salt  Lake  City,  with  the  full  assurance  that  there  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  his  orders,  abundant  supplies  in  the  “Valley  of  Utah”  “ be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  resident  population”  to  feed  his  army.  In  view  of  this 
famine  how  suggestive  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Government  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  Utah,  and  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  her  people,  is  the  addendum  of 
the  commander-in-chief  to  General  Harney:  “Hence  no  instructions  are  given 

you  for  the  extreme  event  of  the  troops  being  in  absolute  need  of  such  supplies 
and  their  being  withheld  by  the  inhabitants.  The  necessities  of  such  an  occa- 
sion would  furnish  the  law  for  your  guidance.”  Had  an  army  been  ordered  to 
Ut3.I1  before  the  harvest  of  1857,  for  the  very  purpose  to  literally  devour  the 
country  and  destroy  the  Mormon  community  root  and  branch  by  famine,  rather 
than  by  the  sword,  the  order,  though  inhuman,  would  not  have  been  so  incon- 
sistant  as  General  Scott’s  instructions  with  his  undoubted  humane  intentions. 

The  only  justification  indeed  of  the  Buchanan  administration  for  sending 
the  expedition,  which. all  America  soon  confessed  was  the  most  humiliating  blun- 
der to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  was  just  in  the  fact  that  the 
Government  knew  scarcely  anything  of  Utah  affairs;  and  the  simple  explanation 
of  this  ignorance  is  that  for  six  months  preceding  the  inception  of  the  expedi. 
tion  there  had  been  no  postal  communication  between  Utah  and  the  Eastern 
States.  The  mails  had  failed;  Utah  had  been  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  an  early  and  extraordinaryly  severe  winter;  the  handcart  companies  of 
Mormon  emigrants  came  nearly  perishing  on  the  plains,  buried  in  the  snows  ; 
the  entire  Territory  had  risen  to  the  rescue ; the  leaders  had  been  absorbed  in 
saving  the  community  from  perishing  in  the  valleys  in  consequence  of  the 
famine,  and  their  companies  on  the  plains  from  a disaster  which,  but  for  the  res- 
cue, would  have  been  as  frightful  to  those  emigrants  as  the  retreat  of  Napoleon’s 
army  from  Moscow,  and  withal  the  devoted  people,  whose  homes  were  even  then 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  their  social  and  religions  organization  with  utter 
dissolution  were  oblivious  of  the  war  cloud  gathering  over  their  heads.  Mean- 
time, a few  Government  officials,  principal  among  whom  were  Judge  Drummond 
and  the  very  mail  contractor  who  had  failed  to  carry  the  mails,  had  betrayed  the 
Government  into  the  commission  of  a series  of  blunders,  which  soon  provoked  a 
general  public  condemnation  and  the  investigation  of  Congress.  The  New  York 
Herald , at  the  time,  stated  : 
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“Some  of  our  cotemporaries  have  been  publishing  long  letters  dated  from 
Utah,  and  containing  heart-rending  accounts  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  poor 
helpless  women,  by  the  brutality  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  It  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  the  public  should  know  that  these  letters  are  made  up  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  we  have  no  doubt  do  more  credit  to  the  imagination  than  to  the 
memory  of  their  writers.  No  journal  has  a correspondent  in  Utah  at  the  present 
time.  It  reflects  some  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  our  cotemporaries-  to  have  be- 
thought themselves  of  getting  up  an  excitement  about  Utah  just  as  Kansas 
died  out. 

“ Of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  Utah,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a reliable  judg- 
ment, simply  because  our  most  reliable  authorities,  such  as  Judge  Drummond, 
now  in  Washington,  are  tainted  with  a suspicion  of  interested  motives.  * * 

“There  is  no  authority  in  the  Constitution  to  justify  an  interference  by 
Congress  or  the  Federal  Government  with  such  an  institution  as  polygamy  in  a 
Territory.  It  is  as  clearly  without  the  pale  of  Congressional  or  executive  regu- 
lation as  slavery ; if  Congress  may  not  pass  a law  to  govern  the  one,  it  may  not 
pass  a law  to  govern  the  other]  if  the  President  cannot  interfere  to  drive  slavery 
out  of  Kansas;  neither  can  he  assume  to  drive  polygamy  out  of  Utah.  Marriage, 
a civil  contract,  is  essentially  subject  to  the  control  of  local,  municipal,  or  civil 
laws;  the  Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  Congress  can  make 
no  laws  defining  its  nature,  altering  its  effect,  or  prescribing  penalties  for 
breaches  of  its  obligations  committed  by  people  residing  within  a Territory  of 
the  United  States. 

“Those,  therefore,  who  assumed  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  going  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  among  the  Mormons  because  they  were  polygamists,  and  to  put  down 
polygamy  by  force  of  arms,  gave  the  President  very  little  credit  for  judgment  or 
knowledge  of  the  instrument  under  which  he  holds  his  powers.” 

The  passage  of  the  general-in-chief’s  instructions  relative  to  “a  surplus  of 
provisions  and  forage,”  in  a land  of  famine,  isnot  more  remarkable  in  the  history 
than  the  information  given  to  General  Harney,  as  the  reason  and  justification  for 
the  invading  expedition  which  he  was  to  command:  “The  community' and,  in 
part,  the  civil  government  of  Utah  Territory  are  in  a state  of  substantial  rebellion 
against  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United  States.  A new  civil  governor  is 
about  to  be  designated,  and  to  be  charged  with  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  law  and  order.  Your  able  and  energetic  aid,  with  that  of  the  troops  to 
be  placed  under  your  command,  is  relied  to  issue  the  success  of  his  mission.” 

Read  a century  hence,  issolated  from  the  well  connected  history  of  Utah, 
whose  every  fact  and  circumstance  now  can  be  verified,  the  circular  and  letter  of 
instructions,  representing  the  views  of  the  Administration,  would  be  received  as 
an  established  record  that  the  people  of  Utah  had  made  public  demonstrations  of 
rebellion  ; that  Brigham  Young  was  in  actual  usurpation,  and  that  defiant  word 
had  been  sent  by  the  citizens  that  they  would  not  receive  any  Governor  other 
than  of  their  own  choice;  nor  would  even  this  view  be  sufficient  coupled 
with  the  following  passage  indicating  that  Utah  was  in  actual  attitude  of  war  at 
that  moment  against  the  United  States:  “The  prudence  expected  of  you  requires 
that  you  should  anticipate  resistance,  general,  organized  and  formidable,  at  the 
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threshold,  and  shape  your  movements  as  if  they  were  certain,  keeping  the  troops 
well  massed  and  in  hand  when  approaching  expected  resistance. 

You  are  warned  not  to  be  betrayed  into  premature  security  or  over  confidence.” 

Nothing,  however,  up  to  this  date,  had  occurred  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  of  Utah  were  “in  a state  of  substantial  rebellion.”  No  mass 
meetings  had  been  held  during  1856  to  utter  any  protest,  not  even  of  the  mildest 
form  permitted  by  the  Constitution,  much  less  had  they  made  any  public  demon- 
stration that  could  reasonably  be  construed  either  into  an  act  or  intent  of  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  government.  But  in  the  reverse  of  this,  as  noted  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  a constitutional  convention  was  held  that  very  year ; a 
republican  constitution  adopted,  with  the  declaration  of  rights  already  exhibited, 
and  delegates  were  sent  to  Congress  to  ask  for  the  admission  of  Utah  into  the 
Union.  For  historical  suggestiveness,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  documents  proceed- 
ing from  General  Scott  the  following  extract  from  the  Deseret  News  : 

“The  delegates  of  the  convention,  from  the  various  counties,  except  Green 
River,  met  in  the  Council  House  on  the  iyth  inst.  (March).  The  event  was  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  music  from  Captain  Ballo’s  band. 
Throughout  the  day  flags  floated  from  the  cupolas  of  the  Governor’s  mansion 
and  Council  House,  also  from  the  tall  flag  poles  on  the  Temple  Block  and  in 
front  of  the  Deseret,  and  Livingston,  Kinkead  & Co.’s  stores,  from  flag  staff’s 
on  the  roof  of  Gilbert  & Gerrish’s  store,  and  from  those  on  the  roofs  of  many 
other  public  buildings. 

“ At  an  early  hour  a large  concourse  of  citizens  had  assembled,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  commencement  of  those  deliberations  and  acts,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  addition  of  another  star  to  the  brilliant  and  thickly  spangled  constel- 
lation styled,  E Pluribus  Unum. 

“ The  convention  organized  by  unanimously  electing  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Grant, 
president;  Mr.  T.  Bullock,  secretary;  Mr.  J.  Grimshaw,  assistant  secretary; 
Mr.  R.  T.  Burton,  sergeant-at-arms;  Mr.  W.  C.  Staines,  messenger;  Mr.  T- 
Hall,  doorkeeper;  and  Messrs.  G.  D.  Watt  and  J.  V.  Long,  reporters.  At  12:30, 
adjourned  until  2 p.m.  * * * * 

“In  the  afternoon  the  freedom  of  the  convention  was  unanimously  tendered 
to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  United  States  officers  of  the  Territory, 
President  H.  C.  Kimball,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Hons.  E. 
Snow,  A.  Lyman  and  E.  Hunter,  Hon.  Elias  Smith,  Probate  Judge  of  G.  S.  L. 
County,  and  the  Aldermen  of  G.  S.  L.  City. 

“After  a remarkably  short,  efficient,  and  harmonious  session,  the  conven- 
tion dissolved  on  Thursday,  March  27. 

“ Hon.  George  A.  Smith,  and  Hon.  ohn  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Mormon, 
were  unanimously  elected  delegates  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  lay  before 
Congress  Utah’s  request  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

“The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Deseret  was  signed  by  every  member  of 
the  convention,  though  they  were  from  various  climes  and  of  diverse  creeds, 
government  officials,  merchants,  etc.,  etc.,  thus  indicating,  beyond  controversy, 
the  represented  feelings  of  all  classes  of  our  Territorial  population.  If  our 
memory  correctly  serves  us,  so  general  and  fair  a representation  of  the  views  and 
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feelings  of  the  various  districts  of  Territory,  and  so  frank  and  hearty  a blending 
of  party  interests,  have  never  been  excelled,  if  even  equalled,  in  the  initiatory 
action  required  for  the  admission  of  a new  state.  * * * 

“ Is  Utah  loyal?  Aye,  most  loyal,  beyond  successful  challenge  or  contra- 
diction, as  is  and  always  had  been  proved  by  all  her  sayings  and  doings.  But 
does  she  love  corruption  and  oppression?  Verily  no,  for  her  sons  and  daughters, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  reared  in  the  cradle  of  liberty,  in  common  with 
the  citizens  of  the  States,  and  the  pure  mountain  breezes  keep  that  love  fanned 
to  a bright  and  unquenchable  flame.  And  the  few  exceptions  just  named,  those 
who  were  not  born  citizens  of  our  Republic,  are  congenial  descendents  of  that 
stock  from  which  sprang  our  “ Revolutionary  Sires.”  They  have  left  their 
fatherlands,  as  did  our  forefathers,  to  escape  the  oppressor’s  rod  and  find  a loved 
asylum  “ in  the  home  of  the  free.”  Then  can  Congress  refuse  to  extend  the 
broad  folds  of  equal  rights  and  constitutional  liberty  over  that  portion  of  the 
public  domain,  whose  inhabitants  will  stand  by  the  Union  while  a vestige  thereof 
exists  and  blood  flows  in  their  veins?  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  Congress 
could  wish  so  to  do,  but  if  it  might,  by  any  possibility,  be  imagined  that  an  op- 
posite feeling  could  be  indulged,  who  would  like  to  face  the  mingled  whirlwind 
of  scorn  and  indignation  that  would  then  arise  in  the  breast  of  every  lover  of 
truth  and  justice  throughout  the  world  ? 

“ Utah  is  isolated,  is  full  of  rugged  mountains,  desert  plains,  and  barren 
valleys,  and  peculiarly  uncomely  in  the  eyes  of  lovers  of  rich,  well  timbered  soil, 
broad  rivers,  extended  seaboards,  and  commercial  marts.  Let  her  present  popu- 
lation leave  her  borders,  and  the  few  oases,  now  gladdened  with  the  busy  hum  of 
civilized  life,  would  soon  revert  to  the  occupancy  of  the  rude  savage,  and  crumb- 
ling desolation  would  mark  the  site  of  stately  edifices. 

“Utah,  with  but  little  aid  from  the  parent,  has  grown  rapidly  amid  all  her 
disadvantages,  and,  amid  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  numerous  Indian  tribes,  to 
high  position  in  wealth  and  numbers.  And  are  not  the  intelligence  and  energy 
which  have  so  rapidly  produced  such  laudable  results,  where  none  others,  would 
thrust  in  their  sickles,  sufficient  guarantee  that  Utah  is  most  emphatically  deserv- 
ing of  a state  organization? 

“She  has  wealth,  a numerous,  intelligent,  and  highly  patriotic  population, 
is  accustomed  to  make  her  own  public  buildings,  roads,  and  bridges,  has  success- 
fully conducted  the  Indian  wars  waged  within  her  boundaries,  has  nearly  ex- 
pelled litigation  through  a wise  system  of  legislation  and  pplicy,  furnishes  few 
abominable  and  illegal  acts  to  swell  the  record  of  earth’s  corruptions,  not  even 
enough  to  make  her  news  spicy  and  interesting  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  a perverse 
generation;  then  is  there  any  good,  fair,  valid  reason  why  Utah  should  not  be 
speedily  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State 
named  Deseret?  Not  one.  Hence  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  Senators  and  Rep. 
resentatives  in  Congress  will  grant  the  prayer  of  Utah  for  admission  as  unani- 
mously as  she  presents  it,  independent  of  sectional  prejudices,  strife  and  debate 
of  every  name  and  description,  for  only  two  questions  are  to  be  asked,  viz:  is 
her  constitution  republican?  Is  she  willing  and  able  to  maintain  a state  govern- 
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ment  ? Every  one  knows  that  those  questions,  and  every  legitimate  question  that 
can  be  asked,  admit  of  only  affirmative  answers.” 

The  people  of  Utah  waited  hopefully  for  the  favorable  action  of  Congress 
until  December,  when  Governor  Young,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
thus  reported  upon  the  matter : 

“ In  accordance  with  Acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  a Constitution  was 
formed  and  adopted,  the  census  taken,  and  delegates  chosen  to  present  our  ap- 
plication to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent State.  Recent  advices  from  our  delegates  show  that  our  application  has  not 
been  presented,  owing  to  the  intolerance  evinced  by  the  predominant  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

“ The  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  showed  a population  of  near  77,000  in 
this  Territory,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  addition  to  our  numbers,  since  that 
was  taken,  would  amount  to  about  twenty  thousand.  This  gives  an  aggregate 
equal  to  or  exceeding  the  ratio  , of  representation  for  Congressmen,  removing 
every  objection,  if  any  were  made,  to  our  admission,  on  the  score  of  insufficient 
population.” 

Simply  a bare  notice  is  here  seen  of  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  admission 
of  Utah  ; but  no  indignant  protest,  much  less  anything  to  indicate  a condition  of 
rebellion  ; yet  a few  months  later  the  United  States  ordered  a military  expedition 
to  Utah  to  put  down  rebellion,  restore  its  rule  which  had  not  been  broken,  while 
the  President  appointed  a new  Governor  for  the  Territory,  Hon.  Alfred  Cum- 
ming,  of  Georgia  who  when  he  did  come  was  recieved  by  them  with  a loyal  good 
will. 

The  Buchanan  administration,  however,  had  not  acted  without  some  infor- 
mation and  prompting,  which  were  considered  by  it  sufficient  at  the  time,  but 
very  insufficient  soon  afterwards;  and  it  is  with  that  information  and  prompting, 
or  rather  conspiracy,  that  this  historital  exposition  has  now  to  deal. 

When  in  less  than  a year  from  the  issuing  of  General  Scott’s  circular,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a resolution  requesting  President  Buchanan  “to 
communicate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  information  which  gave  rise 
to  the  military  expedition  ordered  to  Utah”  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
ported that  “the  only  document  on  record  or  on  file  in  this  department,  touching 
the  subject  of  the  resolution,  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Magraw  to  the  President, 
of  the  3rd  of  October  last,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  : ” 

MR.  MAGRAW  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Independence,  Missouri,  October  3d,  1856. 

“Mr.  President:  I feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  as  a personal  and  political 
friend,  to  lay  before  you  some  information  relative  to  the  present  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  may  be  of  importance. 

“There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  there  is  left  no  vestage  of  law  and 
order,  no  protection  for  life  or  property;  the  civil  laws  of  the  Territory  are  over- 
shadowed and  neutralized  by  a so-styled  ecclesiastical  organization,  as  despotic, 

dangerous  and  damnable,  as  has  ever  been  known  to  exist  in  any  country,  and 
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which  is  ruining  not  only  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  their  religious  code,  but 
is  driving  the  moderate  and  more  orderly  of  the  Mormon  community  to  despera- 
tion. Formerly,  violence  committed  upon  the  rights  of  persons  and  property 
were  attempted  to  be  justified  by  some  pretext  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
under  color  of  law  as  it  exists  in  that  country.  The  victims  were  usually  of  that 
class  whose  obscurity  and  want  of  information  necessary  to  insure  proper  investi- 
gation and  redress  of  their  wrongs  were  sufficient  to  guarantee  to  the  perpetrators  • 
freedom  from  punishment.  Emboldened  by  the  success  which  attended  their 
first  attempts  at  lawlessness,  no  pretext  or  apology  seems  now  to  be  deemed  re- 
quisite, nor  is  any  class  exempt  from  outrage;  all  alike  are  set  upon  by  the  self- 
constituted  theocracy,  whose  laws,  or  rather  whose  conspiracies,  are  framed  in 
dark  corners,  promulgated  from  the  stand  of  tabernacle  or  church,  and  executed 
at  midnight,  or  upon  the  highways,  by  an  organized  band  of  bravos  and  assassins, 
whose  masters  compel  an  outraged  community  to  tolerate  in  their  midst.  The 
result  is  that  a considerable  and  highly  respectable  portion  of  the  community, 
known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  whose  enterprise  is  stimulated  by  a laud- 
able desire  to  improve  their  fortunes  by  honorable  exertions,  are  left  helpless  vic- 
tims to  outrage  and  oppression,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  stripped  of  their 
property  or  deprived  of  life,  without  the  ability  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  since  all  the  courts  that  exist  there  at  present  are  converted  into 
engines  and  instruments  of  injustice. 

“For  want  of  time  I am  compelled  thus  to  generalize,  but  particular  cases, 
with  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  names  of  parties  and  localities  are  not 
wanting  to  swell  the  calendar  of  crime  and  outrage  to  limits  that  will,  when  pub- 
lished, startle  the  conservative  people  of  the  States,  and  create  a clamor  which 
will  not  be  readily  quelled ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
and  the  elements  rapidly  combining  to  bring  about  a state  of  affairs  which  will 
result  in  indiscriminate  bloodshed,  robbery  and  rapine,  and  which  in  a brief 
space  of  time  will  reduce  that  country  to  the  condition  of  a howling  wilderness. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  good  men  in  the  country^  who  have  for  years  en- 
dured every  privation  from  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  to 
confront  every  description  of  danger  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  fortunes. 
These  men  have  suffered  repeated  wrong  and  injustice,  which  they  have-  en- 
deavored to  repair  by  renewed  exertions,  patiently  awaiting  the  correction  of 
outrage  by  that  government  which  it  is  their  pride  to  claim  citizenship  under, 
and  whose  protection  they  have  a right  to  expect;  but  they  now  see  themselves 
liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  stripped  of  their  hard  earned  means,  the  lives  of 
themselves  and  their  colleagues  threatened  and  taken ; ignominy  and  abuse, 
heaped  upon  them  day  after  day,  if  resented,  is  followed  by  murder. 

“Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  possess  passions  and  elements  of 
character  calculated  to  drive  them  to  extremes,  and  have  the  ability  to  conceive 
and  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  boldest  measures  for  redress,  and  I know 
that  they  will  be  at  no  loss  for  a leader.  When  such  as  these  are  driven  by  their 
wrongs  to  vindicate,  not  only  their  rights  as  citizens,  but  their  pride  of  man- 
hood, the  question  of  disparity  in  numerical  force  is  not  considered  among  their 
difficulties,  and  I am  satisfied  that  a recital  of  their  grievances  would  form  an 
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apology,  if  not  sufficient  justification,  for  the  violation  on  their  part  of  the  usages 
of  civilized  communities. 

“ In  addressing  you,  I have  endeavored  to  discard  all  feelings  arising  from 
my  personal  annoyances  in  the  Mormon  country,  but  have  desired  to  lay  before 
you  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  scenes  of  lawless- 
ness which,  I fear,  will  be  inevitable  unless  speedy  and  powerful  preventives  are 
applied.  I have  felt  free  to  thus  address  you,  from  the  fact  that  some  slight  re- 
quests made  of  me  when  I last  left  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of 
Kansas,  justified  me  in  believing  that  you  had  confidence  in  my  integrity,  and 
that  what  influence  I could  exert  would  not  be  wanting  to  terminate  the  unfortu- 
nate difficulties  in  that  Territory;  I have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you  that  my 
efforts  were  not  spared. 

“"With  regard  to  the  affairs  and  proceedings  of  the  probate  court,  the  only 
existing  tribunal  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  there  being  but  one  of  the  three 
federal  judges  now  in  the  Territory,  I will  refer  you  to  its  records,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  whose  assertions  cannot  be  questioned;  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  myself,  I will  leave  that  to- the  representation  of  others;  at  all  events, 
the  object  I have  in  view,  the  end  I wish  to  accomplish  for  the  general  good, 
will  preclude  my  wearying  you  with  a recital  of  them  at  present. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  truly  yours,  etc. 

W.  M.  F.  MAGRAW.’* 

John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  was  only  able  to  furnish  to  the  House  the 
correspondence  of  the  expedition  itself,  commencing  with  the  foregoing  circular, 
and  including  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Young  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Col.  Alexander;  the  Department  of  the  Interior  furnished  several 
letters  from  David  H.  Burr,  Surveyor  General  of  Utah,  the  office  of  Indian 
affairs  made  up  a budget  from  the  Indian  Agents  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  supplied  the  following: 


“ Attorney  General’s  Office,  February  24,  1858. 


“Sir:  In  reply  to  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

tives, of  the  27th  ult.,  referred  by  you  to  this  offce,  calling  for  ‘information 
which  gave  rise  to  the  military  expeditions  to  Utah  Territory,’  etc.,  I have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  : 

“1.  The  letter  of  resignation  of  W.  W.  Drummond,  Associate  Justice  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Utah  Territory. 

“2.  The  letter  of  Curtis  Bolton,  deputy  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Utah  Territory,  in  reply  to  allegations  contained  in  W.  W.  Drummond’s  letter  of 
resignation;  the  above  being  all  the  correspondence  on  the  files  of  this  office  re- 
lating to  the  subject. 

“I  am,  very  respectfully, 


The  President." 


J.  S.  BLACK. 


“ New  Orleans,  La,  April  2,  1857. 
“ Dear  Sir  : When  I started  for  my  home  in  Illinois,  I designed  reaching 
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Washington  before  the  executive  session  adjourned,  but  could  not  accomplish  the 
long  and  tedious  journey  in  time;  thence  I concluded  to  come  this  way,  and  go 
up  the  Mississippi  river  to  Chicago. 

“You  will  see  that  I have  made  bold  charges  against  the  Mormons,  which  I 
think  I can  prove  without  doubt.  You  will  see  by  the  contents  of  tjie  enclosed 
paper,  wherein  is  inserted  my  resignation,  some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me 
to  resign.  I now  refer  you  to  Hon.  D.  W.  Burr,  surveyor  general  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, Hon.  Garland  Hurt,  Indian  agent;  also  C.  L.  Craig,  Esq.,  D.  L.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  John  M.  Hockaday,  Esq.,  John  Kerr,  Esq.,  Gentiles  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  insulted  and  abused  by 
the  leading  Mormons  for  two  years  past.  I shall  see  you  soon  on  the  subject. 

In  haste,  yours  truly, 

W.  W.  DRUMMOND. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Attorney  General,  etc.’’ 

RESIGNATION  OF  JUDGE  DRUMMOND. 


“March  30,  1857. 

“My  Dear  Sir:  As  I have  concluded  to  resign  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  position  I accepted  in  A.  D., 
1854,  under  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  I deem  it  due  to  the  public 
to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  I do  so.  In  the  first  place,  Brigham  Young,  the 
Governor  of  Utah  Territory,  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  ‘Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,’  commonly  called  ‘Mormons;’  and,  as  such  head, 
the  Mormons  look  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  for  the  law  by  which  they  are  to  be 
governed:  therefore  no  law  of  Congress  is  by  them  considered  binding  in  any 
manner. 

“Secondly.  I know  that  there  is  a secret  oath-bound  organization  among 
all  the  male  members  of  the  Church  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge no  law  save  the  law  of  the  ‘Holy  Priesthood,’  which  comes  to  the 
people  through  Brigham  Young  direct  from  God  ; he,  Young,  being  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  and  Prophet,  viz:  successor  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  the  founder 
of  this  blind  and  treasonable  organization. 

“Thirdly.  I am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a set  of  men,  set  apart  by  special 
order  of  the  Church,  to  take  both  the  lives  and  property  of  persons  who  may 
question  the  authority  of  the  Church ; the  names  of  whom  I will  promptly  make 
known  at  a future  time. 

“Fourthly.  That  the  records,  papers,  etc.,  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Church,  with  the  direct  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
Governor  B.  Young,  and  the  Federal  officers  grossly  insulted  for  presuming  to 
raise  a single  question  about  the  treasonable  act. 

“Fifthly.  That  the  Federal  officers  of  the  Territory  are  constantly  in- 
sulted, harrassed,  and  annoyed  by  the  Mormons,  and  for  these  insults  there  is  no 
redress. 

“ Sixthly.  That  the  Federal  officers  are  daily  compelled  to  hear  the  form  of 
the  American  government  traduced,  the  chief  executives  of  the  nation,  both  liv- 
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ing  and  dead,  slandered  and  abused  from  the  masses,  as  well  as  from  all  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Church,  in  the  most  vulgar,  loathsome,  and  wicked  manner 
that  the  evil  passions  of  men  can  possibly  conceive. 

“Again:  That  after  Moroni  Green  had  been  convicted  in  the  District  Court 
before  my  colleague,  Judge  Kinney,  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder, 
and  afterwards,  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judgment  being  affirmed  and 
the  said  Green  being  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  Brigham  Young  gave  a full 
pardon  to  the  said  Green  before  he  reached  the  penitentiary  ; also,  that  the  said 
Governor  Young  pardoned  a man  by  the  name  of  Baker,  who  had  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  for  the  murder  of  a 
dumb  boy  by  the  name  of  White  House,  the  proof  showing  one  of  the  most 
aggravated  cases  of  murder  that  I ever  knew  being  tried ; and  to  insult  the  Court 
and  Government  officers,  this  man  Young  took  this  pardoned  criminal  with  him, 
in  proper  person,  to  church  on  the  next  Sabbath  after  his  conviction  ; Baker,  in 
the  meantime,  having  received  a full  pardon  from  Governor  Brigham  Young. 
These  two  men  were  Mormons.  On  the  other  hand,  I charge  the  Mormons,  and 
Governor  Young  in  particular,  with  imprisoning  five  or  six  young  men  from  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  who  are  now  in  the  penitentiary  of  Utah,  without  those  men 
having  violated  any  criminal  law  in  America.  But  they  were  anti-Mormons — 
poor,  uneducated  young  men  en  route  for  California;  but  because  they  emigrated 
from  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Missouri,  and  passed  by  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  they  were 
indicted  by  a probate  court,  and  most  brutally  and  inhumanly  dealt  with,  in 
addition  to  being  summarily  incarcerated  in  the  saintly  prison  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah.  I also  charge  Governor  Young  with  constantly  interfering  with  the 
federal  courts,  directing  the  grand  jury  whom  to  indict  and  whom  not ; and  after 
the  judges  charge  the  grand  juries  as  to  their  duties,  that  this  man  Young  invar- 
ably  has  some  member  of  the  grand  jury  advised  in  advance  as  to  his  will  in  re- 
lation to  their  labors,  and  that  his  charge  thus  given  is  the  only  charge  known, 
obeyed,  or  received  by  all  the  grand  juries  of  the  federal  courts  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory. 

“Again,  sir,  after  a careful  and  mature  investigation,  I have  been  compelled 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  heart-rending  and  sickening  as  it  may  be,  that  Cap- 
tain John  W.  Gunnison,  and  his  party  of  eight  others,  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians  in  1853,  under  the  orders,  advice,  and  direction  of  the  Mormons;  that 
my  illustrious  and  distinguished  predecessor,  Hon.  Leonidas  Shaver,  came  to  his 
death  by  drinking  poisoned’liquors,  given  to  him  under  the  order  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City;  that  the  late  secretary  of 
the  Territory,  A.  W.  Babbitt,  was  murdered  on  the  plains  by  a band  of  Mormon 
marauders,  under  the  particular  and  special  order  of  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  and  J.  M.  Grant,  and  not  by  the  Indians;,  as  reported  by  the  Mormons 
themselves,  and  that  they  were  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  only ; and  as  members  of  the  Danite  Band  they  were  bound  to  do  the  will 
of  Brigham  Young  as  the  head  of  the  church,  or  forfeit  their  own  lives.  These 
reasons,  with  many  others  that  I might  give,  which  would  be  too  heart-rending 
to  insert  in  this  communication,  have  induced  me  to  resign  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  again  return  to  my  adopted  State  of  Illinois. 
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My  reason,  sir,  for  making  this  communication  thus  public  is,  that  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  with  which  I have  always  strictly  acted,  is  the  party  now  in  power, 
and,  therefore,  is  the  party  that  should  now  be  held  responsible  for  the  treason- 
able and  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  that  now  exists  in  Utah  Territory.  I could,  sir, 
if  necessary,  refer  to  a cloud  of  witnesses  to  attest  the  reasons  I have  given,  and 
the  charges,  bold  as  they  are,  against  those  despots,  who  rule  with  an  iron  hand 
their  hundred  thousand  souls  in  Utah,  and  their  two  hundred  thousand  souls  out 
of  that  notable  Territory;  but  I shall  not  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  lives  of 
such  gentlemen  as  I should  designate  in  Utah  and  in  California,  would  not  be 
safe  for  a single  day. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I have  to  say  that,  in  my  career  as  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Utah  Territory,  I have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I did  my  duty, 
that  neither  threats  nor  intimidations  drove  me  from  that  path.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  I am  pained  to  say  that  I accomplished  little  good  while  there,  and  that 
the  judiciary  is  only  treated  as  a farce.  The  only  rule  of  law  by  which  the  in- 
fatuated followers  of  this  curious  people  will  be  governed,  is  the  law  of  the 
church,  and  that  emanates  from  Governor  Brigham  Young,  and  him  alone. 

I do  believe  that,  if  there  was  a man  put  in  office  as  governor  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, who  is  not  a member  of  the  church,  (Mormon),  and  he  supported  with  a suffi- 
cient military  aid,  much  good  would  result  from  such  a course ; but  as  the  Territory 
is  now  governed,  and  as  it  has  been  since  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  at 
which  time  Young  received  his  appointment  as  governor,  it  is  noonday  madness 
and  folly  to  attempt  to  administer  the  law  in  that  Territory.  The  officers  are  in- 
sulted, harassed,  and  murdered  fordoing  their  duty,  and  not  recognizing  Brig- 
ham Young  as  the  only  law-giver  and  law-maker  on  earth.  Of  this  every  man 
can  bear  incontestable  evidence  who  has  been  willing  to  accept  an  appointment 
in  Utah;  and  I assure  you  sir,  that  no  man  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  life  and 
property  in  that  Territory  after  once  trying  the  sad  experiment. 

With  an  earnest  desire  that  the  present  administration  will  give  due  and 
timely  aid  to  the  officers  that  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  accept  situations  in  that 
Territory,  and  that  the  withering  curse  which  now  rests  upon  this  nation  by  virtue 
of  the  peculiar  and  heart-rending  institutions  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  may  be 
speedily  removed,  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  our  happy  country,  I now  remain 
your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  DRUMMOND, 

Justice  Utah  Territory. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black , Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Washington 

City,  D.  C. 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory. 

“Sir  : My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  letter  of  Justice  W.  W.  Drum- 
mond, under  the  date  of  March  30,  1857,  addressed  to  yourself,  tendering  his 
resignation  as  associate  justice  for  Utah,  wherein  my  office  is  called  in  question, 
I feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  to  you  the  following  report : 

“Justice  W.  W.  Drummond,  in  his  ‘fourth’  paragraph,  says:  ‘The  re- 
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cords,  papers,  &c.,  of  the  supreme  court  have  been  destroyed  by  order  of  Gover- 
nor B.  Young,  and  the  federal  officers  grossly  insulted  for  presuming  to  raise 
a single  question  about  the  treasonable  act.’ 

“ I do  solemnly  declare  this  assertion  is  without  the  slightest  foundation  in 
truth.  The  records,  papers,  &c.,  of  the  supreme  court  in  this  Territory,  to- 
gether with  all  decisions  and  documents  of  every  kind  belonging  thereto,  from 
Monday,  September  22,  1851,  at  which  time  said  court  was  first  organized,  up  to 
this  present  moment,  are  all  safe  and  complete  in  my  custody,  and  not  one  of 
them  missing,  nor  have  they  ever  been  disturbed  by  any  person. 

‘‘Again,  in  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Moroni  Green, 
the  which  decision  was  written  by  Judge  Drummond  himself  \ I find  the  following 
words:  ‘That  as  the  case,  for  which  Green  was  convicted,  seems  to  have  been 
an  aggravated  one,  this  court  does  remit  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  both  in 
this  court  and  in  the  court  below.’  Green  was  provoked  to  draw  a pistol  in  self- 
defence,  but  did  not  point  it  at  any  one.  He  was  a lad  of  18  years  old.  Much 
feeling  was  excited  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  finally  pardoned  by  the  governor, 
upon  a petition  signed  by  the  judges,  and  officers  of  the  United  States,  courts, 
the  honorable  secretary  of  state,  and  many  of  the  influential  citizens  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City. 

“Again:  in  relation  to  the  ‘ incarceretion  of  five  or  six  young  men  from 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  who  are  r.ow  (March  30,  1857,)  in  the  penitentiary  of  Utah, 
without  those  men  having  violated  any  criminal  law  in  America,’  &c.  This  state- 
ment is  also  utterly  false. 

“I  presume  he  alludes  to  the  incarceration,  on  the  22d  January,  1856,  of 
three  men,  and  on  the  29th  of  January,  1856,  of  one  more;  if  so  these  are  the 
circumstances : 

“There  were  quite  a number  of  persons  -came  here  as  teamsters  in  Gilbert 
and  Gerrish’s  train  of  goods,  arriving  here  in  December,  1855,  after  winter  had 
set  in.  They  arrived  here  very  destitute;  and  at  that  season  of  the  year  there  is 
nothing  a laboring  man  can  get  to  do.  Some  of  these  men  entered  the  store  of 
S.  M.  Blair  & Co.,  at  various  times  in  the  night,  and  stole  provisions,  groceries, 
&c.  Some  six  or  eight  were  indicted  for  burglary,  and  larceny.  Three  plead 
guilty,  and  a fourth  was  proven  guilty ; and  the  four  were  sentenced  to  the  pen- 
itentiary for  the  shortest  time  the  statute  allowed  for  the  crime;  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  spring  of  1856  opened,  and  a company  was  preparing  to  start  for  Cali- 
fornia, upon  a petition  setting  forth  mitigating  circumstances,  the  governor 
pardoned  them,  and  they  went  on  their  way  to  California.  It  was  a matter,  well 
understood  here  at  the  time,  that  these  men  were  incarcerated  more  particularly  to 
keep  them  from  commiting  further  crime  during  the  winter. 

“ Since  that  time  there  have  been  but  four  persons  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, one  for  forgery  and  three  for  petty  larceny,  for  terms  of  sixty  and  thirty 
days,  to  wit:  One  on  the  19th  November,  1856,  for  larceny,  thirty  days;  two  on 
the  24th  November,  1856,  for  aggravated  larceny,  sixty  days  and  one  on  the  26th 
January,  1857,  for  forgery,  thirty  days.  So  that  on  the  30th  March,  1857,  (the 
date  of  W.  W.  Drummond’s  letter,)  there  was  not  a white  prisoner  in  the  Utah 
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penitentiary;  nor  had  there  been  for  several  days  previous,  nor  is  there  at  this 
present  writing. 

“I  could,  were  it  my  province  in  this  affidavit,  go  on  and  refute  all  that 
Judge  W.  W.  Drummond  has  stated  in  his  aforesaid  letter  of  resignation,  by  re- 
cords, dates,  and  facts;  but  believing  the  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  show  you 
what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  assertions  or  word  of  W.  W.  Drummond, 
I shall  leave  this  subject. 

“In  witness  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  affidavit,  I have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
[l.  s.]  for  Utah  Territory,  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1857. 

CURTIS  E.  BOLTON, 

Deputy  Clerk  of  said  U S.  Supreme  Court  for  Utah, 

in  absence  of  W.  J.  Appleby,  Clerk. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C." 

But  these  documents  furnished  to  the  House  alone  give  no  sufficient  expo- 
sition of  causes,  though  there  is  seen  much  relation  between  the  letters  quoted 
and  the  action  of  the  Government.  For  a thorough  exposition  commensurate 
with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  a true  and  impartial  history,  we  must  go  to  a 
general  review  of  Utah  affairs,  not  only  as  regards  the  Mormon  community  in  their 
own  conduct,  but  also  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  towards 
them,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  which  exposition  will  show  that  the  Utah 
question  has  long  been  intensely  a national  question. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  the  real  beginning  of  the  train  of  causes 
and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  “Utah  War,”  and  its  many  complications, 
was  the  continuation  of  Brigham  Young  by  President  Pierce  in  the  governor- 
ship, in  1855.  That  is  to  say,  the  United  States  gave  the  chief  cause  of  offence 
against  itself,  and  afterwards,  by  construction,  made  the  potent  and  thorough 
administration  of  Governor  Young,  and  the  submission  of  the  community  to 
Federal  rule  under  him,  to  signify  a condition  of  actual  rebellion.  That  which 
in  the  Governor  and  people  of  any  other  Territory  or  State  would  have  been 
esteemed  by  the  nation  as  legitimate  and  admirable  was,  in  Brigham  Young  and 
the  Mormons,  a present  treason  and  a direct  intent  to  overturn  and  supplant  the 
national  rule  with  a Mormon  Theocracy.  The  case  had  entirely  changed  since 
Stansbury  had  said  in  his  report  to  the  Government,  “ I feel  constrained  to  say, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and 
the  head  of  the  Mormon  community,  in  preference  to  any  other  person  to  the 
high  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory,  independent  of  its  politicial  bearings, 
with  which  I have  nothing  to  do,  was  a measure  dictated  alike  by  justice  and 
sound  policy.  This  man  has  been  their  Moses.  * * * He  had 

been  unanimously  chosen  as  their  highest  civil  magistrate,  and  even  before  his 
appointment  by  the  President,  he  combined  in  his  own  person  the  triple  char- 
acter of  confidential  adviser,  temporal  ruler,  and  prophet  of  God.” 

So  far  as  Governor  Young  and  the  Mormons  were  concerned,  this  was  also 
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all  true  when  he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Pierce,  and  therein  was  the  in- 
harmony  which  developed  between  Utah  and  the  nation,  resulting  in  the  expe- 
dition. That  which  at  first  so  eminently  fitted  Brigham  Young  for  Governor  of 
the  colony  which  he  led  to  these  valleys,  and  multiplied  substantially  into  a 
little  State  of  rhe  Union,  now  unfitted  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  To  be  the 
President  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  Governor  of  Utah  Territory  was  made  to 
signify  the  existence  of  a politicial  Mormon  Theocracy.  The  Mormon  Moses, 
clothed  with  the  mantle  of  Federal  authority  at  the  head  of  his  people,  appeared 
to  the  “Gentile”  as  an  Israelitish  rebeldom  in  the  heart  of  the  American  re- 
public. Thus  the  wording  of  a Stansbury,  a Gunnison  and  a Thomas  L.  Kane 
was  substituted  by  the  wording  a Drummond  and  a Magraw,  without  any  real 
change  of  subject,  or  substitution  of  some  new  and  reversed  cause.  In  his  mas- 
terly treatise  of  the  Mormons  and  their  institutions  Gunnison  had  said:  “For 

those  who  desire  facts  in  the  history  of  humanity,  on  which  to  indulge  in  reflec- 
tion, is  this  offered.  It  were  far  easier  to  give  a romantic  sketch  in  lofty  meta- 
phors, of  the  genesis  and  exodus  of  the  empire-founding  Saints — the  subject  is 
its  own  epic  of  heroism,  whose  embellishment  is  left  to  imaginative  genius,  and 
its  philosophy  to  be  deduced  by  the  candid  philanthropist.”  This  treatise  of 
Gunnison  is  the  loftiest  exposition  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy  of  the  Mormons 
ever  written  by  Gentile  pen.  As  his  wording  shows,  he  has  treated  his  historical 
subject  as  an  “Israelitish  epic”  wrought  in  modern  times.  In  view  of  this  epic 
monument  of  their  history  which  the  hand  of  Gunnison  essayed  to  rear  for  the 
Mormons,  it  is  both  astonishing  and  monstrous  that  Judge  Drummond,  in  h'is 
resignation,  should  charge  Brigham  Young  with  the  instigation  of  his  murder  by 
the  Indians.  Such  an  act  is  not  within  our  comprehension  of  human  atrocities 
and  ingratitude,  especially  when  applied  to  a leader  of  Brigham  Young’s  cast  and 
sagacity,  whose  every  act  marked  his  deliberate  anticipation  of  a sufficient  com- 
pensation to  himself  or  his  people.  The  cruel  and  cowardly  murder  of  Gun- 
nison, by  the  order  of  Brigham  Young,  could  not  possibly  have  brought  to  him 
or  his  community  such  compensation  ; for,  next  to  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
Captain  Stansbury  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison  had  done  Governor  Young  and  the 
Mormon  community  more  service  than  any  other  men  in  America. 

And  it  is  scarcely  less  astonishing  and  monstrous  that  Drummond  in  his  resig- 
nation should  charge  Governor  Young  and  the  Mormons  with  the  poisoning  of 
Associate  Justice  Shaver,  and  the  tomahawking  on  the  plains  of  Secretary  Babbitt, 
seeing  that  Judge  Shaver,  was  mourned  by  Salt  Lake  City,  and  his  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  its  Mayor,  just  as  the  untimely  fate  of  Gunnison  was  mourned  in  the 
message  of  Governor  Young  to  the  Legislature,  and  his  memory  thus  honorably 
preserved  on  the  official  tablet  of  Utah’s  early  history ; while  Secretary  Babbitt 
was  himself  a Mormon,  the  chief  politician  of  the  community,  the  man  whom 
the  citizens  chose  and  sent  to  Congress  as  their  Delegate,  when  they  set  up  the 
Provisional  State  of  Deseret.  Monstrous,  however,  as  these  charges  of  the  mur- 
der of  Government  officials  at  the  order  of  Governor  Young  must  appear  in  any 
just  exposition  of  the  times  of  1856-7,  they  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  among  the  chief  causes  cf  the  Utah  Expedition;  yet  it  is  worthy  of 

note  that  there  is  an  air  of  protest  to  the  Drummond  document  in  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  probable  that,  had  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  8. 
Black  been  the  Executive,  as  well  as  the  Judicial  head  of  the  Administration  at 
this  juncture,  he  would  have  viewed  Utah  and  her  affairs  very  much  as  Daniel 
Webster  had  done  before,  when  Brocchus,  Brandebury,  Harris,  Day  and  Ferris 
deserted  three  departments  of  the  newly  created  Territory,  and  sought  the  inva- 
sion which  was  accomplished  in  [857.  Indeed  the  sequel  does  actually  show 
that  the  Attorney  General,  after  the  Proclamation  of  Pardon,  by  his  constitu- 
tional decision  prevented  the  re-opening  of  difficulties,  and  perhaps  an  actual 
war,  between  General  Johnson  and  his  troops  on  the  one  side,  and  Governor  Cum- 
ming  and  the  Utah  militia  on  the  other,  which  decision  restored  the  Territory  to 
the  exact  place  where  it  stood,  under  Governor  Brigham  Young. 

The  true  historical  exposition,  then,  is  that  Utah  was  not  in  rebellion  when  the 
expedition  was  projected;  and  that  the  cause  of  all.  the  offence  on  the  Mormon 
side  was  simply  that  which  the  community  has  giv$n  from  the  beginning — in 
Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in  Illinois,  in  Utah.  They  were  seeking  to  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth;  and  Brigham  Young,  their  Prophet  and  Pres- 
ident of  their  Church,  was  also  now,  for  the  second  time,  Governor  of  Utah,  in 
virtue  of  his  being  the  great  colonizer  and  founder  of  the  Territory.  “The 
strange  and  interesting  people”  were  just  as  admirable  when  Drummond  and 
Magraw  wrote  their  communications  to  the  Government,  making  the  community 
hideous  and  instigating  a war  crusade  against  them,  as  they  were  when  Stansbury 
reported  them  to  the  nation  as  the  most  wonderful  colony  of  modern  times,  wor- 
thy of  acceptance  into  the  Union  as  a model  state.  But,  as  observed,  a change 
had  come  over  the  vision  ; and  the  presence  of  the  Mormon  community,  in  1857, 
had  become  as  intolerable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
they  had  been  to  Missouri  and  Illinois.  The  spirit  and  temper  which  had  pos- 
sessed those  States  which  had  driven  the  Mormons  from  their  borders,  now  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  the  United  States.  That  little  colony  of  religious  exiles  which 
had  planted  itself  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847,  and,  lifting  rev- 
erently the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  foreign  soil,  claimed  it  for  the  nation  in  that  na- 
tion’s own  august  name,  had  grown  by  their  wonderful  emigrations  into 'a  hun- 
dred colonies;  but  for  this  very  reason,  of  their  marvelous  growth  and  organism, 
the  people  of  the  States  east  and  west  desired  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Mormons 
altogether;  and,  if  needs  be,  to  drive  them  whir  guns  and  bayonets  from  Ameri- 
ican  soil.  Senators  and  Representatives  saw  clearly  that  if  the  Mormons  were 
allowed  to  remain  within  the  American  domains,  they  must  inevitably  become  a 
State  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  end  play,  perhaps,  a controling  part  in  party  pol- 
itics and  the  national  destiny.  This  had  been  illustrated  in  Illinois,  where  they 
had  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs.  Their 
colonies  were  now  fast  spreading  over  this  western  country ; they  would  settle 
territory  which  would  come  within  the  political  boundaries  of  half  a dozen  States, 
in  which  they  would  cast  their  potent  united  vote;  they  would,  by  continued  im- 
igrations  and  rapid  increase  of  offspring  by  their  polygamy,  which  had  offspring 
for  its  aim,  multiply  into  a million  of  United  States  citizens  within  the  century, 
whose  united  political  power  would  be  really  formidable.  Such  were  the  antici- 
pations and  talk  about  Mormon  Utah  in  those  times  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
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country,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  their  files  of  1855-6-7.  The  New  York 
Herald  in  one  of  its  leaders  declared  seriously,  and  with  some  admiration  withal, 
that  the  Mormons  held  “the  whip  handle’’  over  the  United  States,  Fillmore  and 
Pierce  had  given  it  into  the  hands  of  Brigham  Young.  With  Brigham,  Governor, 
Utah  was  always  right,  and  the  United  States  always  wrong.  Such  was  the  in- 
ference, and  the  reason  clearly  because  such  men  as  Brocchus,  Ferris  and  Drum- 
mond were  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  as  versus  Brigham  Young 
the  Governor  of  Utah  and  President  of  the  Mormon  Church.  And  the  New 
York  Herald  was  verily  right.”  It  was  just  the  difference  in  the  officials  who 
represented  the  United  States  versus  Mormondom,  and  the  governor  who  repre- 
sented the  United  States  to  the  glory  and  political  destiny  of  the  Utah  which  he 
had  founded.  Let  alone  for  another  decade,  and  what  would  this  man,  Brigham 
Young,  and  his  Utah  amount  to  in  our  national  affairs? — he  as  Governor,  exercis- 
ing almost  absolute  authority  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence 
of  the  potency  of  his  own  character,  in  consequence  of  the  impotency  of  those 
sent  against  him  to  overbalance  him,  and  in  consequence  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people  of  Utah,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  earnestly  and 
loyally  supported  his  lawful  and  potent  administration  of  Federal  authority  over 
the  Territory;  and,  furthermore,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
other  Federal  officials,  except  the  Mormon  branch,  first  measured  arms  with  the 
great  Mormon  Governor,  and  then  deserted  their  posts,  leaving  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  almost  entirely  in  his  hands.  Invariably  it  was  the  anti- 
Mormon  branch  of  the  administration  that  commenced  hostilities.  They  con- 
stituted themselves  as  missionaries  delegated  to  put  down  Mormon  rule  in  Utah, 
and  this  they  did  even  when  not  a score  of  Gentiles  were  in  the  Territory,  thus 
tantalizing  the  entire  community  and  opposing  the  legitimate  administration  of 
the  Governor.  The  opposing  Judges  were  the  most  conspicuous,  as  also  very 
potent,  they  usually  forming  a majority  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Territorial 
administration  antagonistic  not  only  to  Mormon  rule,  but  to  Mormon  citizenship, 
as  subsequent  issues  have  shown.  The  Indian  agents,  on  their  part,  though  sub- 
ordinate to  Governor  Young  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  aimed  to  frus- 
trate his  Indian  policy,  sought  to  stir  up  the  Indians  under  his  superintendency 
against  him  and  the  Mormons,  spied  upon  his  actions,  and  like  spies  made  in- 
sidious and  hostile  reports  against  him  as  their  chief,  not  only  impeaching  him, 
but  recommending  to  the  Government  not  to  pay  his  accounts  for  expenditure  in 
the  Indian  wais  of  the  Territory, 

Every  time  this  “ irrepressible  conflict  ” between  Governor  Young  and  the 
anti-Mormon  branch  was  manifested  to  the  Government  and  the  nation,  result- 
ing as  it  always  did  in  the  discomfiture  and  generally  in  the  resignation  of  the 
antagonists  of  the  Governor,  the  administration  at  Washington  was  both  perplexed 
and  provoked,  and  the  country  thrown  into  a state  of  excitement,  and  exasperated 
anger  over  Utah,  and  the  Mormons.  It  was  evident  to  the  nation  that  this  conflict 
and  anomalous  condition  in  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  Territories  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  another  decade,  and  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  Brigham 
Young  from  the  Governorship,  and  the  appointment  of  a Gentile  Governor  in  his 
place  was  very  generally  made  by  the  country  as  the  only  solution  to  theUtah 
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difficulty.  This  President  Franklin  Pierce  had  sought  to  accomplish  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Colonel  Steptoe,  at  the  expiration  of  Governor  Young’s  first  term; 
but  the  declining  and  the  petition  which  Steptoe  and  his  officers  headed,  recom- 
mending the  re  appointment  of  Governor  Young  forced  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Brigham  into  a second  term  of  office.  The  re-appointment  was  prob- 
ably quite  in  accord  with  President  Pierce’s  own  mind,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  was  decidedly  against  it,  and  that  a Gentile  Gov* 
ernor  was  in  popular  demand,  and  that  too  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting  down 
Mormondom.  Indeed  the  expressive  epithet  “ Mormondom  ’’  was  coined  to  fit 
the  case,  used  first  in  the  New  York  Herald  and  made  to  signify,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  Mormon  Church  should  be  tolerated  with  all  other  Churches,  but 
that  the  “ Mormon  theocracy’’  must  be  invaded  and  overthrown.  This  was  first 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  a Gentile  Governor,  supported  by  a new  corps 
of  Federal  officers  in  accord  with  him,  but  later  on  as  the  irrepressible  conflict 
grew,  and  the  rage  for  an  anti-Mormon  crusade  became  general,  the  overthrow 
of  politicial  Mormondom  was  given  to  a United  States  army,  sent  to  depose  Brig- 
ham Young  as  a rebel  Governor  and  to  set  another  in  his  place. 

President  Pierce  was  charged  with  a political  mistake  in  the  continuation 
of  Brigham  Young,  from  the  exception  taken  to  his  act  both  by  political 
friends  and  politicial  enemies,  but  the  administration  of  Pierce  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  it  did  not  choose  to  inaugurate  any  new  measures,  which  seeming  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Government  only  stirred  up  the  opponents  of 
Brigham  Young  to  greater  exertions,  and  every  measure  was  adopted  to  secure 
some  decided  action.  President  Pierce,  in  disgust  over  this  dissatisfaction  of 
political  friends  and  political  foes,  declared  that  he  would  make  no  more  appoint- 
ments for  the  Governorship  of  Utah  as  long  as  he  held  office,  and  thus  Governor 
Young  remained  a colossus  on  his  pedestal,  on  which  anti-Mormon  rage  spent 
itself  in  vain,  so  far  as  disturbing  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Utah,  but  an  action 
was  worked  up  in  the  States  against  Utah  and  the  Mormons  scarcely  less  virulent 
in  its  animus  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Republican  party  against  slavery 
and  the  South. 

The  rise  of  the  Republican  party  into  power  lifted  Utah  into  a political  sit- 
uation, which  while  it  gave  her  no  political  advantages,  such  as  her  admission  as  a 
State,  exposed  her  to  danger  and  left  her  open  to  the  assault  of  her  enemies.  In 
the  framing  of  its  first  platform  the  Republican  party  raised  her  to  a kindred  as- 
sociation with  the  South  and,  in  every  campaign  where  John  C.  Fremont  was  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  party,  there  could  be  read 

“ The  abolishme?it  of  slavery  and  polygamy;  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism." 

Undoubtedly  General  Fremont  had  much  to  do  with  the  sharpening  of  this 
politicial  directness  that  associated  Utah  and  the  South  in  the  “ irrepressible 
conflict,”  which  the  Republican  party  was  inspiring  in  the  country  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Democratic  party,  and  which  struck  Utah  with  a military  expedition 
before  it  struck  the  South.  And  though  it  would  fall  short  of  Fremont’s  dignity 
and  national  reputation  to  class  him  with  Drummond,  or  to  charge  him  with 
malice  towards  Utah,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  had  existed  a re- 
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lation  between  him  and  the  Mormons  for  many  years,  in  which  there  was  nascent 
much  of  the  “irrepressible  conflict’’  which  he  sought  to  infuse  into  the  political 
contest  of  the  nation  against  Mormon  Utah.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  whom  the  Mormons  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
political  enemy  they  ever  had,  and  there  had  been  something  of  a rivalry  between 
the  Mormons  and  Fremont,  relative  to  the  possession  of  California.  This  had 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  lifetime  of  Joseph  Smith,  who,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Fremont  was  designing  the  conquest  of  California  with  a volunteer  army, 
had  petitioned  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to  allow  him  to 
occupy  that  Mexican  province  with  a colony  of  a hundred  thousand  Mormons. 
Senator  Douglass  favored  “General  ’’  Smith’s  project  versus  General  Fremont’s; 
and  accompanied  with  Fremont’s  report  on  California,  which  had  just  been 
printed  by  the  Senate,  but  not  yet  made  public,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  dis- 
patched his  urgent  advice  to  “ General  ” Smith  to  at  once  start  for  the  possession 
of  the  Pacific  coast  with  his  Mormon  colony.  It  was  undoubtedly  a knowledge  of 
the  Mormon  Prophet’s  design  to  possess  California  by  his  colony,  as  preferred  by 
Douglass  to  the  somewhat  filibustering  character  of  his  son-in-law’s  proposed  ex- 
pedition, that  so  strongly  set  Benton  against  this  Mormon  colonization  in  the 
west,  the  wonderful  success  of  which  the  simple  relation  of  the  historical  fact  is 
proving  to  be  the  real  cause,  not  only  of  the  Utah  Expedition,  but  also  of  all  the 
special  legislation  in  Congress  to  this  day  against  “ Mormon  Utah.”  This  at  the 
last  effort  was  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  General  Cullom  in  his  affirmation  to 
the  Senate,  substantially  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  successful  Mormon  colonization 
of  the  west  was  not  stopped  by  some  radical  measure  of  Congress,  the  Mormons 
would  control  half  a dozen  States  in  the  west,  and  thus  give  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  national  politics  against  the  Republican  party,  which  at  its  birth  made 
proclamation  of  war  against  Mormondom.  Now  it  is  just  in  this  political  vein 
that  the  historian  finds  the  real  cause  and  animus  of  the  Utah  Expedition,  and 
of  all  the  action  and  special  legislation  against  Mormon  Utah  to  this  day,  and  not 
in  the  charges  of  Magraw  and  Drummond,  nor  even  polygamy,  though  the 
former  furnished  excuse  for  the  Expedition,  as  the  other  does  protest  for  special 
legislation. 

In  Missouri  and  Illinois,  this  political  vein  of  the  Mormon  question  was  only 
locally  defined.  It  was  Senator  Benton  who  first  gave  it  a national  significance, 
and  now,  upon  the  political  banners  of  "his  son-in-law,  it  was  proclaimed  with 
mottoes  classing  Utah  and  polygamy  with  slavery  and  the  South.  This  develop- 
ment of  the  history,  gives  interest  and  significance  to  a brief  review  of  the  case 
of  Fremont  and  the  Mormons,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Destiny  led  the  Mormon  pioneers  to  the  valleys  of  Utah.  Destiny  went 
with  the  Mormon  battalion  to  California  in  the  expedition  of  General  S.  W. 
Kearney,  whose  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  were  to  “conquer”  Cali- 
fornia, and  set  up  a provisonal  military  government  there  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  California,  however,  was  won  by  Fremont  and  his  volunteers, 
and  the  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  by  Commo- 
dore Stockton  before  the  arrival  of  General  Kearney.  A battle  or  two,  by  the 
regular  troops,  under  Kearney,  completed  the  conquest.  Had  not  the  General 
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been  forestalled  by  Fremont,  the  Mormons  would  have  been  among  his  most  re- 
liable soldiers  in  the  conquest  of  that  country.  As  it  was,  Kearney  found  the 
situation  claimed  by  several  rival  governors.  Fremont  was  the  hero.  Fremont 
was  his  great  rival.  The  hero  was  in  rebellion.  He  refused  at  first  to  resign  to 
the  military  chief  the  government  of  the  conquered  Province.  He  might  have 
even  won  the  position  from  the  rightful  Governor  on  the  strength  of  his  claims 
as  conqueror,  supported  by  his  popularity;  but  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  Col.  Phillip 
St.  George  Cooke  arrived  in  California  with  his  command — the  Mormon  bat- 
tallion.  Their  coming  gave  to  Kearney  the  victory  over  his  rival.  He  consulted 
with  Colonel  Cooke,  who  assured  him  that  he  could  rely  on  his  Mormon  soldiers 
to  a man.  This  decided  the  General.  He  resolved  to  force  the  issue  and  arrest 
his  rival.  This  was  consummated,  and  Fremont  was  carried  to  Washington  for 
trial,  under  a Mormo7i  guard.  The  famous  case  of  Kearney  and  Fremont,  forms 
quite  a chapter  of  American  history,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  how  conspicuous 
a part  the  Mormon  soldiers  played  in  the  case. 

The  political  banners  of  Fremont  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidential  chair, 
with  their  motto,  “The  abolishment  of  slavery  and  polygamy;  the  twin  relics  of 
barbarism,”  are  scarcely  more  significant  than  the  foregoing  review,  touching  the 
personal  case  of  himself  and  the  Mormons. 

After  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party,  this  political  vein  of  the  Mormon 
question  grew  so  broad  and  rapidly  in  the  political  mind  of  the  great  parties,  at 
this  time  struggling  for  the  supremacy,  that  even  Senator  Douglass  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  conflict  against  the  Mormons,  whose 
united  vote  had  sent  him  to  the  Senate,  and  towards  whom,  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  had  manifested  not  merely  political  gratitude,  but  even  personal 
friendship. 

In  politics,  Senator  Douglas  and  the  Mormons  were  in  perfect  accord.  His 
“squatter-sovereignty”  was  their  political  creed,  and  while  they  sought  his  in- 
fluence at  the  seat  of  Government,  he  found  in  them  the  living  exponents  of  the 
sovereignty  doctrine  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  Just  here,  his  advice  to  the 
Mormon  Prophet,  as  reported  by  Orson  Hyde  may  be  repeated  with  much  his- 
torical pertinence : 

“ We  have  this  day  [April  26]  had  a long  conversation  with  Judge  Douglass. 
He  is  ripe  for  Oregon  and  California.  He  said  he  would  resign  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, if  he  could  command  the  force  that  Mr.  Smith  could,  and  would  be  on  the 
march  to  that  country  in  a month.  ‘ In  five  years,’  he  said,  ‘ a noble  State  might 
be  formed,  and  then  if  they  would  not  receive  us  into  the  Union,  we  would  have 
a government  of  our  own.’  ” 

The  Mormons  had  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  Senator  Douglass’  counsel. 
They  had,  indeed,  built  up  what  they  considered  a “noble  State”  of  the  Union 
and  had  repeatedly  offered  it  to  Congress  for  acceptance,  which  had  been  re- 
jected ; but  they  had  not  in  consequence  of  this  rejection  “set  up  an  indepen- 
dent government  of  their  own,”  which  fidelity  to  the  nation  doubtless  Douglass 
approved  seeing  that  the  treaty  had  ceded  this  then  Mexican  Territory  to  the 
United  States.  There  had  been  then  no  political  change  between  Douglass  and 
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the  Mormons.  The  case  was  simply  that  Douglass  was  at  that  time  an  aspirant  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  this  position  he  could  only  reach  as 
the  candidate  of  the  State  which  had  expelled  the  Mormons. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Senator  Douglass  delivered  a great  speech  at  Spring- 
field,  Illinois.  It  was  the  announcement  of  his  platform  before  the  assembling 
of  the  conventions  that  were  to  nominate  the  successor  ol  President  Pierce.  In 
that  speech  the  senator  characterized  Mormonism  as  “the  loathsome  ulcer  of  the 
body  politic  ” and  recommended  the  free  use  of  the  scalpel  as  the  only  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  But  there  were  those  in  the  States,  such  as  Thomas 
L.  Kane,  who  had  given  Douglass’  name  to  President  Filmore  as  surety  for  Gov- 
ernor Young,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Hudson,  the  great  manager  at  the  time  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  who  viewed  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  its  true 
light.  Hudson’s  confidant,  an  assistant,  on  Utah  affairs,  noticing  this  passage  in 
American  politics  of  himself,  wrote:  “My  first  impulse  was  to  notice  the  speech, 
but  a careful  examination  of  it  rendered  the  expediency  of  such  a course  very 
doubtful.  There  were  so  many  ‘ifs,’  and  so  often  ‘should  it  be,’  that  it  was  at 
last  concluded  to  leave  it  alone,  for  the  senator  might,  after  all,  have  .said  what 
he  did  from  the  necessity  of  sailing  with  the  popular  tide  against  the  Mormons, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  in  the  Senate  demand  evidence  of  the  crimi- 
inality  of  the  Mormons  before  any  action  was  taken  against  them.” 

But  the  Mormon  leaders  were  so  incensed  at  the  action  of  Douglass  that  it  be- 
came impossible  for  him  to  prompt  the  Senate  to  an  investigation  of  Utah  affairs 
by  a commission.  An  irreconcilable  breach  was  made.  „The  Deseret  News  (un- 
doubtedly speaking  with  Governor  Young’s  voice)  replied  to  the  speech,  and  the 
Illinois  statesman  was  reminded  of  the  time  when  he  was  “ but  a county  judge,” 
and  when  the  Prophet  Joseph  told  him  that  he  would  some  day  be  an  aspirant  for 
the  chair  of  Washington;  that,  if  he  continued  the  friend  of  the  Mormons,  he 
should  live  to  be  President  of  the  United  States;  but  if  he  ever  lifted  his  finger 
or  his  voice  against  them,  his  plans  should  be  frustrated  and  his  hopes  utterly  dis- 
appointed. All  this,  the  successor  of  the  Mormon  Prophet  circumstantially  re- 
lated to  the  senator  in  reply  to  his  Springfield  speech  and  closed  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  with  the  prediction  that  Douglass  should  fail,  and  never  attain  the  goal 
of  his  ambition. 

The  prediction  of  the  Mormon  Prophet  in  his  conversation  with  Douglass  is 
singularly  authentic  and  was  published  years  before  the  Illinois  Senator  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  “cut  the  loathsome  ulcer  out,”  which  recommenda- 
tion makes  the  stoiy  pertinent  here  as  referring  to  Utah  and  the  causes  of  the 
Buchanan  expedition. 

The  Democratic  convention  meet  in  Cincinnati  soon  after  the  speech,  and 
Senator  Douglas  was  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States:  Bu- 
chanan was  nominated  and  Douglass  defeated. 

But  neither  the  defeat  of  Douglass  nor  the  triumph  of  Buchanan  changed  the 
“ manifest  destiny  ” that  so  singularly  made  Utah  the  political  scapegoat  of  the 
times.  She  was  declared  to  be  the  sister  of  the  South,  with  a common  fate,  but 
the  South  had  not  yet  chosen  to  recognize  her.  During  that  campaign,  in  the 
fall  of  1856,  Republicans  carried  the  banner  hostile  to  polygamy,  and  Democrats 
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made  speeches  against  the  same  institution.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the 
Republicans  saw  more  clearly,  or  sensed  more  instinctively  than  the  Democrats, 
that  the  Mormons  and  the  Democrats  had  a common  cause  and  a common  fate. 
In  fine  the  political  action  in  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1856  left  the  Mormons  no 
friends  in  any  of' the  States  and  it  was  this  very  fact  and  not  their  right  doings 
nor  their  wrong  doings,  in  Utah  that  determined  the  Government  to  send  the 
expedition. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  President  of  tjhe 
United  States,  and  he  and  his  cabinet,  like  Douglas,  was  soon  overwhelmed  with 
the  popular  wave  that  rose  at  that  time,  to  lash  to  fury  in  vain  upon  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Zion;  but  which,  astonishingly  to  be  told,  immediately  thereafter 
swept  over  the  South  and  baptized  the  United  States  in  the  blood  of  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

REVIEW  OF  JUDGE  DRUMMOND'S  COURSE  IN  UTAH.  HE  ASSAULTS  THE  PRO- 
BATE COURTS  AND  DENOUNCES  THE  UTAH  LEGISLATURE  AT  THE  CAPI- 
TOL. JUDGE  SNOW'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  THE  TERRITORY.  HIS 
LETTER  TO  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURY.  JUDGE  DRUMMOND 
LEAVES  UTAH  AND  COMMENCES  HIS  CRUSADE.  THE  CONSPIRACY  TO 
AdRK  UP  THE  “UTAH  WAR."  THE  CONTRACTORS.  CHARGES  OF  INDIAN 
AGENT  TWISS.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  CONTRACT  AWARDED  TO  MR.  HYRUM 
KIMBALL.  GOVERNOR  YOUNG  ORGANIZES  AN  EXPRESS  AND  CARRYING 
COMPANY.  NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE.  WAR  AGAINST  UTAH.  P05T0FFICE 
DEPARTMENT  REPUDIATES  ITS  CONTRACT.  “TROOPS  ARE  ON  THE  WAY 
TO  INVADE  ZION!" 

Thus  it  appears  in  reviewing  the  political  history  of  1856,  that  the  compli- 
cations of  the  nation  herself,  tending  towards  the  great  war  conflict  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  drew  Utah  into  the  vortex,  almost  without  any  action  of 
her  own,  whether  good  or  bad;  but  no  military  expedition  could  be  sent  against 
her  without  circumstantial  causes.  The  charges  of  Drummond  and  Magraw  were 
considered  to  be  sufficient,  which  fact  makes  a review  of  themselves  and  their 
action  in  Utah  affairs  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  history  of  a crusade 
that  cost  the  nation  fifty  millions  of  money,  and,  for  awhile,  threatened  these 
valleys  with  desolation. 

The  following  passage  from  a letter  of  a member  of  the  Utah  Legislature, 
Samuel  W.  Richards,  to  his  brother  in  England,  dated  Fillmore  City,  December 
7th,  1855,  gives  a very  suggestive  opening  to  Judge  Drummond’s  administration 
in  this  Territory : 
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“You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  appointment  and  arrival  of  Judge  Drum- 
mond in  this  Territory.  He  has  lately  been  holding  court  in  this  place,  which 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  show  himself.  * * * He  has  brass 

to  declare,  in  open  court,  that  the  Utah  laws  are  founded  in  ignorance,  and  has 
attempted  to  set  some  of  the  most  important  ones  aside.  This  being  the  highest 
compliment  he  has  to  pay  to  Utah  legislators,  we  shall  all  endeavor  to  appreciate 
it,  and  he,  no  doubt  from  his  great  ability  to  judge  the  merits  of  law,  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a return  compliment  some  day.  His  course  and 
policy  so  far  seem  to  be  to  raise  a row  if  possible,  and  make  himself  notorious. 

vp  ^ a#  ^ vp  vp 

/Js  'T'  'T*  'T*  'T'  'T*  /Js  /p  /p  f 

“ In  speaking  of  Judge  Drummond,  I might  have  named  the  fact  that  he 
compliments  a Mormon  jury  by  taking  his  wife  on  to  the  judgment-seat  with  him, 
which  she  occupies  almost  constantly.  There  was  one  case,  however,  of  such  a 
character  that  she  did  not  appear.” 

In  a letter  of  a later  date  (January  5th,  1856,)  the  same  correspondent 
wrote. 

“ Some  little  excitement  prevails  in  town  to-day.  An  affair  took  place  be- 
tween Judge  Drummond  and  a Jew  trader  here,  which  was  rather  amusing  at  the 
time,  but  may  be  something  more  than  fun  for  the  Judge  before  he  gets  through 
with  it.  A grand  jury  is  meeting  this  evening,  which  will  bring  in  an  indictment 
against  the  Judge  and  his  negro,  Cato,  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  mur- 
der; and  he  will  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  probate  court  on  Monday 
morning  next,  a 9 o’ctock,  just  at  the  time  he  should  answer  to  his  name  in  the 
supreme  court,  which  sits  at  that  hour.  * * * 

“ He  has  virtually  ruled  our  probate  courts  out  of  power  in  his  decisions, 
but  we  will  now  know  whether  probate  courts  can  act  or  not,  especially  in  his 
case.  * * * 

“Judges  Kinney  and  Stiles,  Babbitt,  Blair,  and  nearly  all  the  lawyers  in  the 
Territory,  United  States’  Marshal,  etc.,  are  expected  in  here  to-morrow,  as  the 
supreme  court  opens  on  Monday.  There  is  only  one  case  that  I am  aware  of  to 
come  up  before  that  court,  and  that  of  not  much  account.  * * 

Evening. 

“The  party  alluded  to  just  above  have  arrived.  A.  W.  Babbitt  comes  in  a 
prisoner.  He  has  been  arrested  by  order  of  Judge  Drummond,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  concerned  in  the  escape  of  Carlos  Murray,  who  was  brought 
here  a prisoner  some  time  since,  but  is  not  here  now.  There  is  quite  an  excite- 
ment in  town  about  matters  and  things.  I wish  this  letter  was  to  go  one  week 
later,  so  as  to  give  you  the  result  of  the  present  commotion,  which  will  probably 
decide  the  jurisdiction  of  our  probate  courts.” 

The  case  of  the  “wife”  was  a greater  outrage  both  to  the  government  and 
the  community  than  this  indignant  member  of  the  Legislature  knew  at  the  time. 
Associate  Justice  Drummond  had  brought  with  him  to  the  Territory  a “ lady 
companion,”  while  his  wife  and  family  were  left  in  Illinois.  After  the  notice  of 
his  arrival  had  been  published  in  the  Deseret  News,  some  of  the  relatives  of  Mrs. 
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Drummond  paid  a visit  to  the  judge’s  “companion,”  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
honor  of  the  bench,  the  “lady”  ftom  St.  Louis  did  not  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  wife  in  Oquawkee.  The  discovery  was  noised  abroad,  yet  so  shame- 
less was  the  conduct  of  this  judge  and  his  paramour  that  she  tiaveled  with  him 
wherever  he  held  court,  and  on  some  occasions  sat  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

“Plurality  of  wives,”  comments  Stenhouse,  “was  to  the  Moimors  a part  of 
their  religion  openly  acknowledged  to  all  the  world.  Drummond’s  plurality  was 
the  outrage  of  a respectable  wife  of  excellent  reputation  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
common  prostitute,  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct  was  a gross  insult  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  he  represented,  and  the  people  among  whom  he  was  sent  to  admin- 
ister law.  For  any  contempt  the  Mormons  exhibited  towards  such  a man,  there 
is  no  need  of  apology.” 

Here  is  exhibited  the  very  onset  of  the  coiffiict,  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  probate  courts  in  this  Territory,  and  the  existence  and  business  of  a Terri- 
torial marshal,  a conflict  that  continued  to  the  days  of  Chief  justice  McKean  ; 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  record  that,  whether  the  Utah  Legislature  made  its  laws  in 
ignorance  or  not,  it  had  shown  no  intent  to  subvert  the  federal  rule,  or  to  set  aside 
United  States  Courts  to  give  the  jurisdiction  to  the  probate  courts;  yet  this  is 
the  very  charge  made  against  Governor  Young  and  the  Utah  Legislature — namely, 
that  they  did  both  with  intent  and  treason  so  set  aside  federal  rule,  substituting, 
an  ecclesiastical  rule  under  the  guise  of  probate  courts.  “With  regard  to  the 
affairs  and  proceeding  of  the  probate  court,  (wrote  Magraw  to  the  President)  the 
only  existing  tribunal  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  there  being  but  one  of  the  three 
federal  judges  now  in  the  Territory,  I will  refer  you  to  its  records,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  whose  assertions  cannot  be  questioned,”  while  the  asso- 
ciate justice  wrote,  “The  judiciary  is  only  treated  as  a farce.  * * It 

is  noonday  madness  and  folly  to  attempt  to  administer  the  law  in  that  Territory. 
The  officers  are  insulted,  harrassed  and  murdered  for  doing  their  duty,  and  not 
recognizing  Brigham  Young  as  the  only  lawgiver  and  lawmaker  upon  earth.” 

In  the  reverse  of  this  the  foregoing  notes,  from  one  of  the  legislators  to  his 
brother,  show  us  a judge,  who  was  sent  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Territory, 
rudely  assaulting  the  lawmaking  department  and  ruling  out  of  power  the  probate 
courts,  which  it  had  endowed  wuth  a jurisdiction  necessary  to  the  commonwealth 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  This  conflict  thus  begun  by  Judge  Drummond,  in 
1855-6,  against  the  Territorial  commonwealth,  falsely  interpreted  to  Buchanan’s 
administration,  is  rendered  in  General  Scott’s  instructions  as  “state  of  substan- 
tial rebellion  against  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United  States.” 

The  burden  of  the  subject  resting  then,  at  this  point  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  probate  courts,  and  the  Territorial  business  generally^  it  is  needful  that  we 
enlarge  the  review  of  previous  chapters  relative  to  the  reasons  of  the  superior 
jurisdiction  given  to  those  courts,  and  the  creation  of  the  offices  of  Territorial 
Marshal,  Attorney  General  and  District  Attorney.  The  reason  in  fine  was  the 
desertion  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  one  of  his  associates,  accompanied  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  and  Indian  Agent,  carrying  away  all  the  government 
funds.  It  is  not  necessary  to  again  review  their  conduct,  or  to  reaffirm  the  jus- 
tification of  Governor  Young  and  the  Mormon  community,  but  simply  to  repeat 
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the  connecting  cause  of  the  powers  which  the  legislature  conferred  upon  the  pro- 
bate courts  and  the  creation  of  the  Territorial  officers.  Associate  Justice  Snow 
was  not  set  aside  bv  the  Legislature,  but  an  enabling  act  was  passed  authorizing 
him  to  hold  United  States  Courts  in  all  the  districts;  at  the  same  time  jurisdic- 
tion was  given  to  the  probate  courts  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  in  the  interest  of 
the  commonwealth,  lest  it  should  be  left  altogether  unable  to  administer  in  the 
departments  of  justice,  which  would  have  been  the  case  at  that  moment  had 
Associate  Justice  Snow  died  or  left  the  Territory.  Mr.  M igraw  himself  uninten- 
tionally illustrated  this  point,  when  he  told  the  President  that  the  probate  court  was 
the  only  existing  tribunal  in  Utah,  “there  being  but  one  of  the  three  federal 
judges  nowin  the  Territory.”  This  was  the  exact  case  at  the  onser  when  the 
probate  court  was  created. 

Already  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  correspondence  between  Judge 
Snow  and  the  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  who  drew  a strong  line  of  demarcation 
between  United  States  and  Territorial  business,  making  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Territory  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  its  own  business. 
This,  however,  the  legislature  did  against  its  own  judgment,  holding  that  the 
Territorial  District  Courts  were  really  United  States  Courts.  Judge  Snow,  con- 
tinuing the  correspondence,  discussing  the  subject  with  the  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  in  behalf  of  his  court  and  the  legislature,  said  in  his  letter  of  February 
8,  i853-' 

“ To  enable  you  to  fully  understand  the  present  situation  of  things,  before 
proceeding  further,  I will  inform  you  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  act, 
approved  October  4th,  1851,  authorizing  and  requiring  me,  for  a limited  time,  to 
hold  all  the  courts  in  the  Territory,  but  said  nothing  about  jurisdiction,  appellate 
or  original.  (See  Utah  Laws,  p.  37.) 

“February  4,  1852,  another  act  was  approved,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  also  in  chancery.  (See  ib.,  p.  38,  sec. 
2.)  The  same  law  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  probate  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  also 
in  chancery.  (See  ib.,  p.  43,  sec.  36.).  An  act  was  approved  March  3d,  1852, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a Territorial  Marshal,  Attorney  General  and 
District  Attorneys,  to  attend  to  legal  business  in  the  district  courts  when  the  Ter- 
ritory should  be  interested.  (See  ib. , pp.  56,  57.) 

“ I do  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  legality  of  these  several  enactments,  but  I only  mention  them  to  enable  you  to 
understand  the  present  views  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  expressed  in  a report 
to  which  I shall  soon  refer.  This  report  was  called  out  by  reason  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  these  costs.  I having  referred  the  claimants  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
they  procured  my  certificate  of  their  correctness  and  petitioned  for  payment.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  a committee  on  claims,  and,  to  enable  that  committee  to 
understand  the  subject,  the  Council  passed  a resolution,  requesting  me  to  inform 
them  of  the  amount  of  costs;  of  holding  the  courts  for  the  past  year,  distinguish- 
ing those  which  in  my  opinion  should  be  paid  by  the  general  government  from 
those  payable  by  the  Territory. 

“With  this  request  I complied,  and  gave  che  reasons  of  my  opinion,  acting 
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on  the  principle  that  the  reasons  of  an  opinion  are  often  of  far  more  value  than 
the  opinion  itself.  In  so  doing  I laid  before  them  my  correspondence  with  you, 
and  referred  to  such  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  in  my  opinion  had  a bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  to  the  enactments.  I also  went  minutely  into  the  usual 
officers  of  the  courts  and  expenses  attendant  upon  them,  and  showed  how  these 
officers  and  courts  are  usually  paid,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  together  with 
the  payment  of  the  incidental  expenses,  making  my  answer  quite  lengthy,  too 
much  so  for  insertion  in  this  communication. 

“ This  committee  reported  adversely  to  payment  by  the  Territory,  but  upon 
what  principle  I have  not  been  informed.  The  subject  was  then  referred  to  a ju* 
diciary  committee,  composed  of  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  council.  This 
committee  reported  adversely  to  payment  by  the  Territory,  and  gave  their  reasons. 
This  report  was  adopted,  therefore  I proceed  to  notice  the  positions  taken  by  them. 

“They  commence  with  what  they  call  the  equity  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  question  presented,  saying  that  nearly  all  the  costs  of  courts  here  have  accrued 
by  reason  of  emigration  passing  through  here  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  that 
justice  requires  the  United  States  to  pay  such  expenses. 

“ My  experience  in  the  courts  thus  far  justifies  the  firm  belief  that  the  facts 
here  assumed  are  correctly  stated.  See  my  concluding  remark  in  my  letter  of  July 
10.  But  with  this  equitable  consideration,  I am  unable  to  see  what  I have  to  do, 
though  I can  see  its  bearing  when  addressed  to  the  political  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  whom  and  to  whom  that  matter  was  then  addressed. 

“They  further  take  the  position  that  the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Utah  respectively  must  sustain  and  bear  the  expenses,  direct  and  incidental,  of 
the  officers  and  offices  of  its  own  creation,  that  the  supreme  and  district  courts 
were  created,  not  by  a law  of  Utah,  but  by  a law  of  the  United  States;  and  as 
such,  by  the  Organic  Act,  they  have  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  in  all  cases 
not  arising  out  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  unless  such  jur- 
isdiction should  be  limited  by  a law  of  the  Territory;  that  congress,  by  extend- 
ing the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  Territory,  and 
creating  courts  and  appointing  officers  to  execute  these  laws,  had  done  what  was 
her  right  and  duty  to  do,  but,  as  she  had  seen  fit  to  go  further  and  give  jurisdic- 
tion to  her  courts  and  require  her  officers  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  it 
had  become  her  duty  to  sustain  these  courts  and  officers,  and  bear  their  expenses; 
that  the  Territorial  Legislature,  bv  giving  jurisdiction  to  these  courts  and  divid- 
ing the  Territory  into  districts,  had  done  nothing  but  discharge  a duty  which 
Congress  had  required  at  their  hands,  but  this  did  not  require  them  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  expenses;  that  these  courts  took  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  Territorial  laws,  but  by  a law  of  Congress;  that  the  Territories,  by 
their  Organic  Acts,  are  not  independent  governments  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  that  all  just  powers  emanate  from  the  government,  but  are  subordinate,  de- 
dependent branches  of  government;  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
court  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  at  common  law  and  in  chancery,  but 
the  supreme  and  district  courts,  and,  as  she  had  reserved  the  right  to  nullify  any 
act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  she  could  enforce  obedience  to  her  mandates; 
that,  with  such  a state  of  things,  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
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sound  legislation  to  require  so  dependent  a branch  of  government  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  laws;  that  the  officers,  having  charge  of 
that  branch  of  public  service,  ought  not  to  so  construe  the  acts  of  Congress  as  to 
produce  such  results,  so  long  as  the  long  as  the  laws  will  admit  of  a construction 
consistent  with  justice  and  sound  legislation;  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  acts  of 
Congress  did  not  require  such  a construction,  but  on  the  contrary  they  strongly 
indicated,  if  they  did  not  require,  the  construction  contended  for  by  them;  and 
that  the  same  principle  which  would  require  such  dependencies  to  pay  a part  (of 
the  expenses)  would  require  them  to  pay  the  whole , and  with  that  construction 
Congress  might,  at  the  expense  of  the  Territories,  impose  upon  them  any  embod- 
iment of  officers  she,  in  her  discretion,  might  see  fit  to  send,  which  never 
could  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution. 

“ This  report  concludes  by  recommending  that  these  costs  be  referred  to  me, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  council  that  they  are  payable  out  or  the  annual  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  by  recommending  that  the  laws  of  Utah  be  so 
amended  as  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  courts  at  common  law, 
civil  and  criminal,  and  in  chancery,  and  abolish  the  offices  of  territorial  marshal, 
attorney-general,  and  district  attorneys,  so  that  the  United  States,  by  her  judges, 
attorneys  and  marshals  may  execute  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  But,  as  this  re- 
port was  not  made  until  a late  day  in  the  session,  the  laws  were  not  so  amended. 
Should  the  next  Legislative  Assembly  in  these  matters  concur  with  this,  the  laws 
above  referred  to  will  either  be  repealed  or  modified.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  report  of  the  committee  that  the  Utah  Legislature,  as 
early  as  1852-3,  desired  to  do  what,  after  twenty  years  of  conflict,  was  accom. 
phshed, — namely,  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  court  and  to  abolish 
those  Territorial  officers  which  had  been  created  from  necessity,  ‘-'so  that  the 
United  States,  by  her  judges,  attorneys  and  marshals  may  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Territory.” 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  review  made  by  Associate  Justice  Snow,  long 
before  the  date  of  the  Utah  Expedition  that  the  conflict  which  arose  in  the  courts 
of  Judges  Drummond  and  Stiles,  furnishing  the  most  direct  cause  of  said  expedi- 
tion, was  not  in  consequence  of  the  Legislature  desiring  to  limit  the  legitimate 
rule  of  the  federal  officers,  much  less  to  put  the  Territory  in  the  attitude  of  re- 
bellion, but  rather  that  Drmmond  and-^others  sought  the  conflict  with  the  very 
design  so  soon  afterwards  expressed  in  the  Utah  war.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Mormon  people. 

In  the  Spring  of  1857,  Associate  Justice  Drummond  went  to  Carson  Valley 
ostensibly  to  hold  court,  instead  of  which  he  immediately  left  Carson  for  Cali- 
fornia to  commence  his  crusade.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  he 
made  a fierce  attack  upon  the  Mormons  in  the  papers  of  San  Francisco.  He 
next  from  New  Orleans  April  2,  1857,  dispatched  his  resignation  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  might  reach  Washington  before  the  executive  session  adjourned. 
His  exposure — much  of  it  false  and  much  of  it  exaggerated — added  to  the  affidavit 
of  Judge  Stiles  who  was  then  in  Washington,  arroused  Congress  to  demand  im- 
mediate action. 
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Meantime,  while  this  war  crusade  was  being  worked  up  against  Utah,  she 
was  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  bring  herself  into  closer  relations  with  the 
Eastern  States,  and  a broader  intercourse  with  the  world  generally.  As  already 
seen,  early  in  the  year  1856,  she  had  made  a grand  demonstration  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  and  now  the  close  of  the  year  saw  her  undertaking  a great  en- 
terprise to  aid  the  Government  iu  its  postal  service,  enlarge  her  own  commerce, 
and  establish  a line  of  settlements  between  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Eastern 
frontiers.  One  of  the  citizens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hiram  Kimball,  had  obtained  the 
contract  from  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mails  across  the  plains  between  Independence,  Missouri,  and  this  city. 
Hitherto  the  postal  service  with  Utah  had  been  very  unsatisfactory,  the  contracts 
being  exceedingly  low,  which  gave  the  contractors,  who  were  only  commercially 
interested  in  Utah,  nothing  of  the  citizen’s  impulse  and  ambition  to  perfect  the 
mail  service.  Feramorz  Little,  indeed,  as  a sub-contractor,  had  on  former  occa- 
sions made  exceedingly  short  time,  but  up  to  the  letting  of  the  contract  to  Mr. 
Hi  ram  Kimball,  the  enterprising  men  of  Salt  Lake  City,  whose  commercial 
facilities  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  organization  of  a grand  carrying  com- 
pany, had  found  no  opportunity  for  such  a design.  The  contract  of  Mr.  Hiram 
Kimball  amounted  to  only  $23,600  for  the  mail  service,  but  Governor  Young  saw 
in  it  the  foundation  of  a gigantic  express  company,  such  as  only  he  could  possibly 
organize,  having  at  his  back  an  entire  community  wno  was  so  vitally  concerned 
in  the  enterprise. 

Locked  out  by  deep  snows  on  the  mountains  from  nearly  all  intercourse  with 
the  Eastern  States  during  the  terrible  winter  of  1856,  and  almost  as  destitute  of 
news  from  the  Pacific,  the  Mormons  had  little  idea  of  the  stir  which  Utah  had 
created  everywhere  throughout  the  Union  since  the  former  contractor,  Magraw, 
had  written  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  Independence, 
Missouri,  October  3,  1856,  since  which  time,  they  had  received  no  mail;  much 
less  did  they  know  of  the  inception  of  the  “contractors’  war,”  as  in  the  sequel 
the  Utah  Expedition  was  very  generally  considered  to  be. 

Taking  up  the  mail  contract  of  the  Government  in  good  faith,  and  with 
that  executive  promptness  and  confidence  in  his  recources  which  were  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  Governor  Young  bent  all  his  energies  to  organize  the  “B.  Y. 
Express.”  He  gathered  around  him  the  most  intrepid  men  of  the  mountains, 
urged  the  brethren  who  had  stock  to  join-in  the  enterprise,  and  suceeded  in  con- 
trolling all  that  was  necessary  to  make  such  a gigantic  company  as  that  which  he 
designed  successful.  There  were  many  companies  organized  with  outfitting 
teams,  tools,  farming  utensils,  etc.,  to  form  settlements  over  the  entire  line, 
though  at  that  date  there  were  only  a few  mountaineers  living  between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  terminal  point. 

The  winter  snows  of  1856-7  had  tarried  long  on  the  mountains  and  the 
plains,  and  this  rendered  the  stocking  of  the  road  and  the  building  of  stations 
over  the  long  distance  of  1,200  miles  a very  severe  task.  But  there  was  every 
incentive  to  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  The  Government  had  never  exhib- 
ited much  favor  to  any  Mormon  citizen.  The  acting  postmaster  at  that  time, 
Judge  Elias  Smith,  was  only  a deputy  of  the  gentile  postmaster,  Mr.  William 
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Bell.  Any  delay  now  in  commencing  the  new  mail  contract  might  be  seized  as 
a pretext  for  repudiating  the  new  contractor,  which  really  turned  out  to  be  the 
case  when  the  expedition  made  it  convenient  for  the  Government  to  find  such  a 
pretext.  With  this  fully  impressed  upon  their  minds,  the  most  daring  and  hardy 
of  the  mountaineers  were  called  by  Governor  Young  to  assist,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  very  severe  weather,  stations  were 
built  and  relays  of  horses  and  mules  were  strung  all  the  way  along  the  traveled 
route,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Missouri  river.  There  was  a fair  prospect  that 
the  “ B.  Y.  Express  Carrying  Company”  wculd  soon  grow  into  the  vast  enter- 
prise as  designed,  conveying  all  the  merchandise  and  mails  from  the  East  and 
placing  Utah,  by  means  of  express  messengers,  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  a decade  before  that  desired  end  was  accomplished  by  the  railroad. 
But  this  very  enterprise,  undertaken  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  having 
for  its  aim  also  the  general  good  and  commercial  advancement  of  this  western 
country,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  emigrations,  which  were  fast  peopling  these 
young  States  and  Territories,  was  construed  against  the  Mormons  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  Utah  Expedition.  This  will  be  exemplified  in 
document,  No.  33,  furnished  to  the  House  from  the  Indian  Department. 

“ Indian  Agency  of  the  Upper  Platte, 

On  Raw  Hide  Creek,  July  15,  1X57. 

“Sir:  In  a communication  addressed  to  the  Indian  Office,  dated  April 

last,  I called  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  settlements  being  made 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  agency  by  the  ‘ Mormon  Church,’  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  although  the  pretext  or  pretence  under  which  these  settlements  are 
made  is  under  the  cover  of  a contract  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  carry  the  mail 
from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

“On  the  25th  May,  a large  Mormon  colony  took  possession  of  the  valley  of 
Deer  Creek,  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Fort  Laramie^  and  drove  away  a band  of 
Sioux  Indians  whom  I had  settled  there  in  April,  and  had  induced  them  to 
plant  corn. 

“I  left  that  Indian  band  on  the  23d  May,  to  attend  to  matters  connected 
with  the  Cheyenne  band,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  agency. 

“I  have  information  from  a reliable  source  that  these  Mormons  are  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  have  plowed  and  planted  two  hundred  acres  of  prairie, 
and  are  building  houses  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  five  hundred  persons, 
and  have  a large  herd  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules. 

“I  am  persuaded  that  the  Mormon  Church  intend,  by  this  plan  thus  partially 
developed,  to  monopolize  all  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  and  whites  within,  or 
passing  through,  the  Indian  country. 

“ I respectfully  and  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  this  in- 
vasion, and  enter  my  protest  against  this  occupation  of  the  Indian  country,  in 
force,  and  the  forcible  ejection  of  the  Indians  from  the  place  where  I had  settled 
them. 

“I  am  powerless  to  control  this  matter,  for  the  Mormons  obey  no  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress.  I would  respectfully  request  that  the  President  will  be 
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pleased  to  issue  such  order  as,  in  his  wisdom  and  judgment,  may  seem  best  in 
order  to  correct  the  evil  complained  of. 

“ Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  S.  TWISS, 

Lndian  Agent,  Upper  Platte. 

“Hon.  J.  W.  Denver , 

Commissioner  of  Lndian  A ffairs.  ’ ’ 

The  date  of  the  communication  referred  to,  (of  April,  1857),  is  prior  to 
the  circular  of  General  Scott,  and  cotemporary  with  the  letter  of  Judge  Drum- 
mond to  the  Attorney  General,  which  was  dated  April  2d,  1857,  enclosing  his 
resignation  dated  March  30th,  1857.  These  three  letters  quoted — from  the  con- 
tractor, Magraw,  Associate  Justice  Drummond,  and  Indian  Agent  Twiss — are  the 
very  documents  which,  both  in  subject  and  date,  bore  most  directly  upon  the 
“ information  which  gave  rise  to  the  military  expedition  ordered  to  Utah  Terri- 
tory, * * * throwing  light  upon  the  question  as  to  how  far  said 

Brigham  Young  and  his  followers  are  in  a state  of  rebellion  or  resistance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States.”  Moreover,  in  most  of  the  documents  fur- 
nished to  the  House,  excepting  those  from  the  War  Department,  of  date  subse- 
quent to  the  determination  of  the  Expedition,  there  is  seen  not  only  a marked, 
and  almost  serial  connection  with  the  three  documents  in  example,  but  the 
evidence  of  a decided  conspiracy ; that  is  to  say,  those  documents  were  con- 
cocted both  with  malice  and  intent  to  bring  on  the  “Utah  War,”  by  leading  the 
Government  astray  with  false  information  that  “ Brigham  Young  and  his  follow- 
ers” were  “in  a state  of  rebellion  or  resistance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.”  It  will  be  noticeable,  that  two  of  the  six  “ Gentiles  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,”  to  whom  Judge  Drummond  refers  the  Attorney  General  “ for  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  insulted  and  abused  by  leading  Mormons  for 
two  years  past,”  are  Garland  Hurt,  Indian  Agent,  and  John  M.  Hockaday,  mer- 
chant and  mail  contractor.  r There  was  no  call  for  proof  from  the  Chief  Justice, 
John  F.  Kinney,  then  in  the  east,  nor  from  such  Gentile  merchants  as  Livingston 
and  Bell,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also  the  postmaster  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
nor  from  William  H.  Hooper,  who  in  that  period  must  be  considered  as  a Gen- 
tile merchant  rather  than  as  a Mormon. 

Now,  the  pertinency  of  this  mail  business  in  the  historical  exposition  of 
causes  which  led  to  the  Utah  war  will  appear  at  the  very  naming  of  the  fact  that 
Hockaday  and  Magraw  were  the  former  contractors  to  carry  the  mail  between 
Independence,  Missouri,  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Notice  at  this  point  a remarkable  connection  of  causes  suggestive  of  con- 
spiracy, when  laid  side  by  side  with  subsequent  events,  and  the  acts  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  who  gave  to  the  Government  the  information  that  led  to  the  sending 
of  the  Expedition  to  put  down  a rebellion,  which  had  no  existence  in  fact  or 
intent,  so  far  as  the  citizens  of  Utah  were  concerned. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  Hockaday  and  Magraw  lost  the  mail  contract,  which,  as 
noticed,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hiram  Kimball,  a citizen  of  Utah.  This  award 
was  not  as  any  favor  from  the  department,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
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preferred  the  former  contractors,  but  in  compliance  with  the  rule,  requiring  the 
lowest  responsible  bid.  The  mail  service  for  Utah  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
community  so  vitally  concerned  in  its  success,  rather  than  in  the  mere  emolu- 
ments of  the  contract;  and  Governor  Young,  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Territory,  and  of  their  emigrations,  as  well  as  for  the  quick  and  reliable 
postal  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  States,  had  already  designed  the  gigantic  “ B. 
Y.  Express  Carrying  Company.”  Doubtless  the  former  contractor,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Hockaday,  was  a resident  merchant  of  Salt  Lake  City,  knew  of  the  concep- 
tion of  such  a design  of  Governor  Young,  some  time  before  the  new  contract 
was  awarded,  seeing  the  contract  was  sought  for  that  very  purpose.  The  great 
Mormon  colonizer  and  city  founder,  had  already  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
establishing  a line  of  settlements  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  Carson  Yalley, 
and  a line  of  intercourse  east  to  the  Missouri  River;  and  it  was  quite  certain 
that,  on  this  eastern  line,  a chain  of  settlements  would  spring  up  out  of  the  Mor- 
mon emigrations,  as  soon  as  permitted  by  the  Government  in  its  treaties  for  In- 
dian lands.  This  example  was  given  by  the  Mormons  in  their  exodus,  when  they 
established  “ stakes  of  Zion  ” on  the  route  to  the  Mountains — laid  the  founda- 
tions indeed  of  what  have  since  become  our  great  frontier  cities.  No  sooner  did 
the  Indian  agent,  Thomas  S.  Twiss,  see  the  establishment  of  the  mail  stations,  by 
the  “ Y.  X.  Company,”  than  he  predicted  to  the  Government,  the  Mormon  con- 
trol of  the  trade  of  the  plains,  and  urged  hostilities  to  prevent  this  colonization 
of  the  eastern  line,  exaggerating  a mail  station  into  a settlement  of  five  hundred, 
and  charging  the  Mormons  with  driving  off  the  Indians  and  unlawfully  settling 
•on  their  lands. 

The  contractor,  W.  M.  F.  Magraw,  on  the  side  of  his  personal  interest, 
seems  to  have  been  in  full  understanding  and  perfect  accord  with  Indian  Agent 
Twiss;  and  immediately  upon  the  award  of  the  contract  to  Mr.  Hiram  Kimball, 
upon  which  was  to  be  based  the  operation  of  the  “ B.  Y.  Express  and  Carrying 
Company,”  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  addressing  him  “as 
a personal  and  political  friend,”  to  lay  before  him  “ some  information  relative  to 
the  present  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,”  in  which  “there 
is  left  no  protection  for  life  or  property,”  but  a condition  of  things,  which,  (to 
follow  the  contractor’s  words)  “will,  when  published,  startle  the  conservative 
people  of  t.he  States,  and  create  a clamor  which  will  not  be  readily  quelled ; and 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  elements  rapidly  combin- 
ing to  bring  about  a state  of  affairs  which  will  result  in  indiscriminate  bloodshed, 
robbery  and  rapine,  and  which,  in  a brief  space  of  time  will  reduce  that  country 
to  a condition  of  a howling  wilderness.” 

Very  suggestive  is  this  prediction  of  the  contractor  Magraw,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  afterwards  nearly  fulfilled.  It  was  the  prospect  of  the  ensuing 
two  years — a prospect,  moreover,  which  was  known  in  the  States,  and  even  in 
Europe,  quite  six  months  before  it  was  known  to  the  people  of  Utah — which 
reasonably  suggests  that  it  was  an  anticipation  not  of  prescient  sagacity,  but  of 
a direct  conspiracy  to  accomplish  that  foreshadowed  in  Magraw’s  letter,  presented 
by  Secretary  Cass  as  the  first  link  of  the  imformation  which  gave  rise  to  the  Utah 

Expedition.  And  the  prediction  is  the  more  striking  the  closer  it  is  viewed,  and 
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the  nearer  the  altar  is  approached  upon  which  the  sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  was 
laid.  The  Mormon  community  is  the  sacrifice  seen  upon  the  altar,  just  as  it  had 
been  in  Missouri  and  Illinois, — a sacrifice  which,  when  it  was  revealed  in  the 
actual  offering  to  the  gaze  of  the  good  wife  of  Governor  Cummings,  caused  that 
lady  to  weep,  and  in  anguish  to  implore  her  noble- hearted  husband  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Government  to  save  the  devoted  people.  It  was  the  “country” 
which  the  Mormons  had  changed  from  “the  desert  to  the  fruitful  field,”  and 
made  it  “blossom  as  the  rose,”  that  in  “a  brief  space  of  time”  was  to  be  re- 
duced “ to  a condition  of  a howling  wilderness,”  which,  when  General  Johnston 
and  his  army  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prospect,  as  they  rode  through 
the  deserted  city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  appalled  even  those  familiar  with  the 
desolations  of  war. 

The  prediction  of  this  mail  contractor,  then,  has  a deep  significance  in  the 
history,  especially  when  coupled  with  his  statement  to  the  President,  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  about  to  be  “ published”  charges  against  the  Mormon  community 
which  would  “ startle  the  conservative  people  of  the  States,  and  create  a clamor 
which  will  not  be  readily  quelled.”  This  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  when  a few 
months  later  Judge  Drummond  fulminated  his  monstrous  charges,  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Eastern  States,  and  aroused  a fury  in  the  nation  to  “wipe  ” the 
Mormon  community  out. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  the  narrative  to  be  yet  told,  relative  to  the  mail 
service  and  the  contracts  in  question,  that  ramifies  itself  in  every  branch  of  the 
history,  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Magraw’s  letter  to  the  President,  to  the  time  of  the 
repudiation  of  the  Kimball  contract  by  the  General  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  news  in  Utah  that  an  army  was  on  the  way.  The  major  thread 
of  this  subject  shall  be  left  to  the  hereafter  review,  in  the  next  message  of  the 
Governor  Young  to  the  Legislature,  so  ponderous  and  important  is  the  matter; 
but  a few  minor  threads  is  here  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  the  historic 
story. 

The  failure  of  the  contractor  Magraw  to  bring  the  last  mails,  which  kept 
Utah  and  “the  world”  so  long  without  news  of  each  other,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  postmaster  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  to  make  a special  contract  to  carry 
the  mail  east  to  the  terminal  point,  Independence,  Missouri.  Feramorz  Little 
was  entrusted  with  the  contract,  and  he  and  Ephraim  K.  Hanks  left  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  with  the  mail,  December  n,  1856.  Beyond  the  Devil’s  Gate  on  the  way 
they  met  the  former  contractor’s  outfit — Mr.  Magraw  and  company.  They  were 
bringing  their  last  mail  through  and  picking  up  their  stock.  Having  tarried  so 
long,  however,  this  contractor  and  his  company  failed  to  come  through,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deep  snows  in  the  mountains,  and  they  returned  to  the  Platte 
River  Bridge  and  wintered.  The  important  item  will  by  and  by  appear  in  Gov- 
ernor Young’s  message,  that  the  official  letter  of  the  award  of  the  new  contract 
to  Mr.  Hiram  Kimball  wintered  with  them,  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  con- 
tractor’s agents,  which  circumstance  had  a sequel  not  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the 
post  office  department,  in  its  repudiation  of  Mr.  Kimball’s  contract,  on  the  pre- 
text of  the  service  not  being  commenced  by  him  in  the  stipulated  time. 

Mr.  Little  with  the  special  mail  arrived  at  Independence,  Missouri  on  the 
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27th  of  February,  1857,  after  a very  severe  trip.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to 
Washington  to  collect  his  money  for  taking  the  mail  down,  which  having  accom- 
plished, he  went  to  New  York.  The  charges  of  Judge  Drummond  were  just  at 
that  moment  published  in  the  Eastern  papers,  creating  a great  excitement.  The 
following  letter  to  the  public  from  Mr.  Little  was  called  forth  in  answer: 

“Merchant’s  Hotel,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1857. 

“ Editor  Herald. 

“Sir:  As  myself  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Hanks  are  the  last  persons  who 
have  come  to  the  States  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  lying  scribblers  who  seem  to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  stir 
up  a bad  feeling  against  the  Utonians.  We  left  our  homes  on  the  nth  of  De- 
cember, brought  the  last  mail  to  the  States,  and  certainly  should  know  of  the 
state  of  things  there.  The  charges  of  Judge  Drummond  are  as  false  as  he  is  cor- 
rupt. Before  I left  for  the  States,  I was  five  days  every  week  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  I witness  to  all  the  warld  that  I never  heard  one  word  of  the  burning 
of  nine  hundred  volumes  of  law,  records,  etc.,  nor  anything  of  that  character, 
nor  do  I know,  or  ever  heard  of  anything  of  the  dumb  boy  story  he  talks  of. 

“There  is  only  one  house  between  my  house  and  the  Penitentiary,  said  to 
contain  “five  or  six  young  men  from  Missouri  and  Iowa,”  and  I do  know  that 
up  to  the  day  I left,  there  were  only  in  that  place  of  confinement  three  Indians, 
who  were  convicted  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Steptoe’s  sojourn  there,  for  having 
taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  party,  which  Drummond 
now  charges  upon  the  Mormons,  even  though  Colonel  Steptoe  and  the  United 
States’  officers  then  in  Utah  investigated  the  affair  thoroughly  and  secured  the 
conviction  of  the  three  Indians  alluded  to.  This  is  an  unblushing  fakehood, 
that  none  but  a man  like  Drummond  could  pen. 

“The  treasonable  acts  alleged  against  the  Mormons  in  Utah  are  false  from 
beginning  to  end.  At  Fort  Kearney  we  learned  all  about  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Babbitt,  and  do  know  that  that  charge  against  the  Mormons  is  but  another  of 
Drummond’s  creations. 

“I  have  but  a short  time  at  my  disposal  for  writing,  but  must  say,  that  I am 
astonished  to  find  in  the  States,  rumors  againt  Utah.  We  left  our  homes  in 
peace,  dreaming  of  no  evil,  and  we  come  here  and  learn  that  we  are  the  most 
■corrupt  of  men,  and  are  preparing  for  war. 

“Yours,  etc., 

FERAMORZ  LITTLE.” 

At  New  York,  Mr.  Little  learned  from  Mr.  James  Monroe  Livingston,  one  of 
the  firm  of  Livingston  and  Kinkead,  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  “Y.  X.” 
company  for  carrying  the  mails  had  been  started,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Little,  was 
expected  to  take  charge  of  the  returning  mails.  He  immediately  hastened  to 
Independence,  Missouri,  where  he  found  the  agents  who  had  come  down  from 
the  mountains  with  the  Utah  mails.  There  was  at  Independence  a large  accum- 
ulation of  mail  matter,  amounting  to  several  tons.  The  men  in  charge  fitted  up 
two  or  three  wagons,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Murdock,  with  the  latest  mail  selected, 
started  home  on  the  1st  of  May,  while  Mr.  Little  remained  to  get  up  the  June 
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mail,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  he  started  himself  with  three  wagon  loads  ol  postal 
matter. 

While  at  Independence,  gathering  up  the  mails,  Mr.  Little  had  much  inter- 
course with  the  numerous  contractors  at  that  point,  who  were  waiting  the  con- 
tracts for  the  Ufah  Expedition,  with  which,  though  not  yet  announced  officially 
from  the  War  Department,  they  were  well  posted  in  the  design.  The  Mormon 
mail  agent  at  first  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  Government  was  about  to 
send  an  army  against  Utah  for  being  in  a state  of  rebellion  which,  he  assured 
them  was  not  the  case,  while  they  in  turn  assured  him  that  such  an  expedition 
was  projected  and  certain.  What  a suggestion  of  “ the  Contractor  s war"  ! 

A short  distance  from  Fort  Laramie,  Mr.  Little  met  Abraham  O.  Smoot, 
Esq.,  the  then  Mayor  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  charge  of  the  June  mail  going 
east.  Of  his  trip  Mayor  Smoot  furnishes  us  the  following : 

“ On  the  2d  of  June,  1857,  I left  Salt  Lake  City  in  company  with  a young 
man  from  the  Thirteenth  Ward,  by  the  name  of  Ensign,  (whose  father  still  re- 
sides in  that  ward),  in  charge  of  the  last  mail  going  east  by  the  Y.  Express. 

“We  met  between  Fort  Laramie  and  Kearney,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
United  States  troops,  who  said  they  were  reconnoitering  the  country  in  search  of 
hostile  Indians,  who  at  that  time  were  very  troublesome  on  the  plains.  The  offi- 
cer in  command  (whose  name  has  gone  from  me)  treated  us  very  kindly,  and 
proposed  to  furnish  us  an  escort  as  far  east  as  Fort  Kearney,  I thanked  him  for 
his  kind  consideration  in  offering  the  escort,  but  told  him  I feared  his  escort 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  me,  as  I proposed  to  drive  about  sixty  miles  a 
day,  until  1 reached  Fort  Kearney,  and  at  that  speed  I thought  there  would  be 
little,  if  any,  danger  of  the  Indians  overtaking  us. 

“About  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Independence  we  began  to  meet  heavy 
freight  teams.  The  captains  and  teamsters  all  seemed  to  be  very  reticient  in  re- 
lation to  giving  their  destination,  and  all  I was  able  to  learn  from  them  was  that 
they  had  Government  freight,  and  were  bound  for  some  western  post,  and  the 
trains  belonged  to  William  H.  Russell. 

“ In  less  than  two  days  from  that  time  I reached  Kansas  City,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Independence,  where  I met  Nicholas  Groesbeck  who  had  charge  of  the 
Y.  X.  Company  at  that  end  of  the  route.  In  company  with  him  we  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  office  of  William  H.  Russsell,  and  there  learned  that  the  desti- 
nation of  his  freight  trains  was  Salt  Lake  City,  with  supplies  for  Government 
troops  who  would  soon  follow,  I also  learned  from  William  H.  Russell  of  the 
appointment  of  Governor  Cumming  and  other  Federal  officers  that  came  out 
with  the  United  States  troops  that  year. 

“The  next  morning  Mr.  Groesbeck  sent  the  mail  into  Independence  and  I 
remained  in  Kansas  City  to  learn  more  of  the  movements  of  the  Government,  if 
possible. 

“The  mail  we  took  down  was  received  by  the  postmaster  and  he  informed 
the  carrier  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  Government  to  deliver  no 
more  mail  for  Salt  Lake  City  at  present. 

That  denial  implied  that  we  had  no  more  use  for  our  stock  and  mail  stations 
on  the  route ; so,  in  consultation  with  Bro.  N.  Groesbeck  and  others,  we  con- 
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eluded  to  move  our  stock  and  station  outfits  homeward.  Myself  and  Judson 
Stoddard  were  given  the  responsibility,  and  two  or  three  other  young  men  (Bro. 
Ensign  being  one)  were  detailed  to  assist  us. 

“ We  moved  slowly  gathering  everything  as  we  went,  until  we  reached  South 
Platte  about  120  miles  east  of  Fort  Laramie  where  we  met  Porter  Rockwell  with 
the  July  mail  from  Salt  Lake  City,  he  proceeded  no  further  east  but  returned  with 
us  to  Fort  Laramie,  513  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake,  arriving  there  on  the  17th  of 
July. 

“ On  the  1 8th  Bro.  O.  P.  Rockwell  and  myself,  believing  that  we  had  passed 
all  danger  of  Indian  troubles,  concluded  to  leave  the  stock  in  the  care  of  Bro.  J. 
Stoddard  and  others  to  bring  in  at  their  leisure  and  we  would  make  our  way 
home  by  the  24th  of  July,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pioneers 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  This  arrangement  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Bro. 
Stoddard  against  which  he  strongly  protested  but  without  effect,  so  he  finally 
accepted  the  alternative  of  leaving  his  stock  (some  eight  or  ten  which  were  his 
personal  property)  with  his  trusty  hired  men  and  accompany  us  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley. 

“ We  hitched  up  two  span  of  our  best  animals  to  a small  spring  wagon  and 
left  Fort  Laramie  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  July,  and  reached  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  July,  making  the  513  miles  in  five  days  and  three 
hours. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  O.  SMOOT. 

Provo  City , Utah,  February  14th , 1884." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PIONEER  JUBILEE.  CELEBRATION  OF  THEIR  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY. 
ARRIVAL  OF  MESSENGERS  WITH  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  COMING  OF  AN 
INVADING  ARMY.  THE  DAY  OF  JUBILEE  CHANGED  TO  A DAY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE. CAPTAIN  VAN  VLIET  AND  THE  MORMON  PEOPLE. 

The  people  were  celebrating  the  twenty-fourth  of  July — the  anniversary  of 
the  pioneers — in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  when  the  news  reached  them  of  the 
coming  of  the  troops  to  invade  their  homes. 

They  had  conquered  the  desert.  Cities  were  fast  springing  up  in  the  soli- 
tary places,  where  cities  had  never  been  planted  before,  and  in  valleys  that  had 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  great  sea;  civilization  was  spreading. 

A plentiful  harvest  was  promised  that  year,  and  *every  circumstance  of  their 
situation  seemed  favorable,  except  the  lack  of  postal  communication  with  the 
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East.  Their  isolation,  in  this  particular,  had  kept  them  in  ignorance,  up  to  that 
time,  of  the  movements  of  the  Government  concerning  them. 

On  the  2 2d  of  July,  1857,  numerous  teams  were  seen  wending  their  way,  by 
different  routes,  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  where  they  halted  for 
the  night.  Next  morning  Governor  Young  led  the  van  of  the  long  line  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  and  before  noon  the  cavalcade  reached  the  camp  ground 
at  the  Cottonwood  Lake,  which  nestles  in  tire  bosom  of  the  mountain,  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  company,  numbering 
2,687  persons,  encamped,  and  soon  all  were  busy  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
morrow.  It  will  be  seen,  at  a glance,  that  this  was  intended  to  be  a pioneer’s 
jubilee  indeed;  not  in  a city,  but  in  primitive  surroundings,  suggestive  of  their 
entrance  into  these  valleys  ten  years  before. 

There  were  in  attendance:  Captain  Ballo’s  band,  the  Nauvoo  brass  band, 
the  Ogden  City  brass  band,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  martial 
bands;  also,  of  the  military,  the  1st  company  of  light  artillery,  under  Adjutant- 
General  James  Ferguson ; a detachment  of  four  platoons  of  life  guards  and  one 
platoon  of  the  lancers,  under  Colonel  Burton ; and  one  company  of  light  in- 
fantry cadets,  under  Captain  John  W.  Young.  Colonel  J.  C.  Little  was  marshal 
of  the  day. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  people  assembled,  and  the  choir  sang  : 

“ On  the  mountain  tops  appearing.” 

Then,  after  prayers  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  on  the  two  highest 
peaks,  in  sight  of  the  camp,  on  two  of  the  tallest  trees.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
nine  a.  m.,  three  rounds  from  the  artillery  saluted  the  First  Presidency,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  ten  three  rounds  were  given  for  the  “ Hope  of  Israel,”  Captain 
John  W.  Young,  with  his  company  of  light  infantry,  answered  to  this  last  salute, 
and  went  through  their  military  evolutions  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders. 
This  company  numbered  fifty  boys,  at  about  the  age  of  twelve,  who  had  been  uni- 
formed by  Governor  Young. 

At  noon,  Mayor  A.  O.  Smoot,  Elder  Judson  Stoddard,  Judge  Elias  Smith, 
and  O.  P.  Rockwell,  rode  into  camp,  the  two  former  from  the  “States”  (Mis- 
souri River),  in  twenty  days.  They  brought  news  of  the  coming  of  the  troops. 
It  was  the  first  tidings  of  war.  Any  other  people  in  the  world  would  have  been 
stricken  with  a terrible  fear;  but  not  so  these  Mormon  Saints.  The  well-known 
war  cry  of  Cromwell,  when  he  entered  into  battle,  “ The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
us!”  was  the  undaunted  explanation  of  every  heart,  and  soon  it  was  the  burden 
of  every  speech. 

In  a moment  the  festive  song  was  changed  to  the  theme  of  war ; the  jubilee 
of  a people  swelled  into  a sublime  declaration  of  independence.  Never  before  did 
such  a spirit  of  heroism  so  suddenly  and  completely  possess  an  entire  community. 
Men  and  women  shared  it  alike.  The  purest  and  most  graphic  passage  of  Sten- 
house’s  “Rocky  Mountain  Saints”  is  the  description  of  this  eventful  day.  It  it 
worthy  of  quotation.  He  says  : 

“On  the  24th  of  July,  1857,  there  were  probably  gathered  at  the  lake  about 
two  thousand  persons — men  women,  and  children — in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
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social  freedom.  Some  were  fishing  in  the  lake,  others  strolling  among  the  trees, 
climbing  the  high  peaks,  pitching  quoits,  playing  cricket,  engaging  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  pic-nicking,  and  gliding  through  the  boweries  that  were  prepared  for  the 
mazy  dance.  It  was  a day  of  feasting,  joy,  and  amusement  for  the  silver-haired 
veteran  and  the  tottering  child.  The  welkin  rang  with  the  triumphant  songs  of 
Zion,  and  these,  accompanied  by  the  sweet  melody  of  many-toned  instruments 
of  music,  thrilled  every  bosom  with  enthusiastic  joy.  Their  exuberance  was  the 
pure  outgushing  of  their  souls’  emotion,  and  owned  no  earthly  inspiration,  for 
their  only  beverage  was  the  sparkling  nectar  of  Eden,  while  their  sympathies  were 
united  by  a sacred  and  fraternal  bond  of  affectionate  love,  which  for  the  time  ren- 
dered them  oblivious  of  the  artificial  distinctions  of  social  life.  The  highest  and 
the  lowest  rejoiced  together,  rank  and  authority  were  set  aside;  it  was  a day  in 
which  the  dreary  past  could  be  favorably  contrasted  with  the  joyous  present,  and 
hearts  were  nude  glad  in  the  simple  faith  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  their 
protector,  and  that  they  were  his  peculiar  people. 

“But  before  the  sun  had  crimsoned  the  snowy  peaks  that  surrounded  the 
worshiping,  rejoicing  Saints,  Brigham  was  in  possession  of  the  news,  and  the 
people  were  listening  with  breathless  attention  to  the  most  stirring,  important  ad- 
dress that  ever  their  leader  had  uttered,  for  upon  his  decision  depended  peace  or 
war. 

“Brigham  was  undaunted.  With  the  inspiration  of  such  surroundings — the 
grandeur  of  the  Wasatch  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  everywhere  encircling 
him,  the  stately  trees  whose  foliage  of  a century’s  growth  towered  proudly  to  the 
heavens,  the  multitude  of  people  before  him  who  had  listened  to  his  counsels  as 
if  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  the  Most  High — men  and  women  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  abodes  of  civilization  to  seek  shelter  in  the  wilderness  from  mobs, 
prattling  innocents  and  youths  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  but  Utah,  and 
who  looked  to  him  as  a father  for  protection — what  could  he  not  say?” 

To  say  that  the  Mormons  were  taken  with  astonishment  would  be  to  misstate 
the  case.  They  had  long  looked  for  this  issue.  They  had  seen  mobs  marshaled 
against  them  from  the  beginnimg,  but  they  had  also  been  told  by  their  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  early  in  his  career,  that  “Some  day  they  would  see  the  United  States 
come  against  them  in  war,  and  that  the  Lord  should  deliver  them  and  bring  glory 
to  His  name,”  Nothing  more  unlikely  could  have  been  uttered  by  this  prophet  of 
a few  hundred  disciples  ; as  likely  was  it  that  the  stars  of  heaven  should  make 
war  upon  the  earth  in  impotent  wrath.  They  were  not  even  in  a location  at  that 
time  where  this  was  possible.  The  very  prophecy  foreshadowed  their  removal 
to  the  mountains,  as  though  to  invite  the  nation  to  the  issue;  and  its  fulfillment 
bespoke  a destiny  in  them  superior  to  the  destiny  even  of  the  United  States. 
The  nation  was  now  coming  against  them,  to  verify  the  prophecy  in  the  most 
literal  manner.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  extraordinary  trust  and  fortitude  of  the 
people,  and  the  self-possession  of  their  leaders.  They  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
issue,  though  how  God  would  work  out  their  deliverance  they  saw  not  fully. 

Everything  the  Mormons  did  at  that  time  was  done  in  the  most  deliberate 
earnestness.  Two  messengers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  England,  to  call 
home  the  American  Elders  in  Europe,  and  ten  thousand  British  Saints  would 
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have  gathered  that  year,  had  it  been  possible,  to  share  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
and  sisters  in  the  mountains;  but  all  emigration  was,  of  course  now  cut  off. 
Never  was  there  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  foreign  missions  as  then.  One  could 
judge  of  the  sublime  enthusiasm  at  home  by  that  which  animated  the  Saints 
abroad.  Yet  they  saw  a mighty  nation  moving  against  the  handful  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  moving  with  a settled  resolve  to  annihilate  the  Mormon  power  at  once 
and  forever,  leaving  no  seed  on  American  territory  from  which  that  power  might 
re-germinate.  The  papers  of  America  and  Europe  teemed  with  these  anticipations. 
It  was  broadly  suggested  that  volunteers  from  every  State  should  pour  into  Utah, 
make  short  work  of  the  Saints,  possess  their  cities,  fill  their  Territory  with  a 
gentile  population,  and  take  their  wives  and  daughters  as  spoil,  thus  breaking  up 
the  polygamic  institution.  For  a time  there  was  a prospect  of  this.  Tens  of 
thousands  were  eager  for  this  thorough  work  of  regeneration  for  Utah ; and,  had  the 
Government  dared  to  encourage  it,  the  attempt  would  have  been  made.  For  such 
a crusade,  however,  a civilized  judgement  could  have  found  no  excuse,  not  even 
on  the  plea  of  rebellion.  At  least,  President  Buchanan  was  made  to  see  this 
much,  and  to  appreciate  that  he  could  only  use  United  States  regular  troops,  and 
these  only  in  the  guise  of  a posse  comitatus  to  the  new  Governor. 

The  sentiments  that  actuated  the  Mormon  community  at  that  time  were  of  no 
doubtful  tenor,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  Brigham’s  dis- 
courses to  his  people  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  news. 

“Liars  have  reported  that  this  people  have  committed  treason,  and  upon 
their  misrepresentations  the  President  has  ordered  out  troops  to  aid  in  officering 
this  Territory.  If  those  officers  are  like  many  who  have  previously  been  sent 
here — and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are,  or  they  would  not  come  where 
they  know  they  are  not  wanted — they  are  poor,  broken  down  political  hacks,  not 
fit  for  the  civilized  society  whence  they  came,  and  so  they  are  dragooned  upon  us 
for  officers.  I feel  that  I won’t  bear  such  treatment  (and  that  is  enough  to  say,) 
for  we  are  just  as  free  as  the  mountain  air.  * * * This  people  are  free ; 

they  are  not  in  bondage  to  any  Government  on  God’s  footstool.  We  have  trans- 
gressed no  law,  neither  do  we  intend  so  to  do;  but  as  for  any  nation  coming 
to  destroy  this  people,  God  Almighty  being  my  helper,  it  shall  not  be! 

* We  have  borne  enough  of  their  oppression  and  abuse,  and  we  will  not  bear 
any  more  of  it,  for  there  is  no  just  law  requiring  further  forbearance  on  our  part. 
And  I am  not  going  to  permit  troops  here  for  the  protection  of  the  priests  and 
the  rabble  in  their  efforts  to  drive  us  from  the  land  we  possess.  The  Lord  does 
not  want  us  to  be  driven,  for  He  has  said,  ‘ If  you  will  assert  your  rights,  and 
keep  my  commandments,  you  shall  never  again  be  brought  into  bondage  by  your 
enemies’  * * * They  say  that  the  coming  of  their  army  is  legal; 

and  I say  that  it  is  not ; they  who  say  it  are  morally  rotten.  Come  on  with  your 
thousands  of  illegally-ordered  troops,  and  I promise  you  in  the  name  of  Israel’s 
God,  that  they  shall  melt  away  as  the  snow  before  a July  sun.  * * 

You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  you  can  make  hell  into  a powder-house  as  to  tell 
me  that  they  intend  to  keep  an  army  here  and  have  peace ! * * 

I have  told  you  that  if  this  people  will  live  their  religion  all  will  be  well;  and  I 
have  told  you  that  if  there  is  any  man  or  woman  who  is  not  willing  to  destroy 
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everything  of  their  property  that  would  be  of  use  to  an  enemy  if  left,  I would  ad- 
vise them  to  leave  the  Territory.  And  I again  say  so  to-day;  for  when  the 
time  comes  to  burn  and  lav  waste  our  improvements,  if  any  man  undertakes  to 
shield  his  he  will  be  treated  as  a traitor;  for  ‘judgement  will  be  laid  to  the  line, 
and  righteousness  to  the  plummet.’  * * * Now  the  faint-hearted 

can  go  in  peace;  but  should  that  time  come,  they  must  not  interfere.  Before  I 
will  again  suffer  as  I have  in  times  gone  by  there  shall  not  one  building,  nor  one 
foot  of  lumber,  nor  a fence,  nor  a tree,  nor  a particle  ot  grass  or  hay,  that  will 
burn,  be  left  in  reach  of  our  enemies.  I am  sworn,  if  driven  to  extremity,  to  ut- 
terly lay  waste  this  land  in  the  name  of  Israel’s  God,  and  our  enemies  shall  find 
it  as  barren  as  when  we  came  here.” 

It  was  at  such  a moment,  as  the  picture  suggests,  that  Capt.  Van  Vliet  ar- 
rived in  the  city  of  the  Saints.  The  Governor,  the  Lieut.  General,  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  Adjt.  General  Furguson,  and  the  Apostles,  received  him  with  marked  cor- 
diality, but  with  an  open  programme.  They  took  him  into  their  gardens.  The 
sisters  showed  him  the  paradise  that  their  woman  hands  would  destroy  if  that  invad- 
ing army  came.  He  was  awed  by  the  prospect — his  ordinary  judgment  con- 
founded by  such  extraordinary  examples.  To  the  wife  of  Albert  Carrington,  in 
whose  garden  he  was  walking,  in  conversation  with  the  Governor  and  his  party 
he  exclaimed  : 

“What,  madam!  would  you  consent  to  see  this  beautiful  home  in  ashes 
and  this  fruitful  orchard  destroyed?  ” 

“Yes!”  answered  Sister  Carrington,  with  heroic  resolution,  “I  would  not 
only  consent  to  it,  but  I would  set  fire  to  my  home  with  my  own  hands,  and  cut 
down  every  tree  and  root  up  every  plant  !” 

The  following  extracts  from  conversations  between  Governor  Young  and 
Captain  Van  Vliet,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  1857,  will  be  of  interest, 
insomuch  as  they  were  had  previous  to  the  receipt,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  the 
news  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre.  Their  accuracy  may  be  relied  on,  as 
they  are  transcribed  from  Apostle  Woodruff’s  private  journal,  and  were  originally 
recorded  within  a few  hours  of  their  occurrence,  and  are  amply  verified  by  many 
persons  then  present: 

“ President  Younj.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  the  United  States,  but  if  they 
drive  us  to  it,  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  ; and  I will  tell  you,  as  the  Lord  lives, 
we  shall  come  off  conquerers,  for  we  trust  in  Him.  * * * God  has 

set  up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  it  will  never  fall.  * * * We  shall 

do  all  we  can  to  avert  a collision,  but  if  they  drive  us  to  it,  God  will  overthrow 
them.  If  they  would  let  us  alone  and  say  to  the  mobs:  ‘ Now  you  may  go  and 

kill  the  Mormons  if  you  can,  but  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,’  that  would 
be  all  we  would  ask  of  them;  but  for  the  Government  to  array  the  armv  against 
us,  is  too  despicable  and  damnable  a thing  for  any  honorable  nation  to  do , and 
God  will  hold  them  in  derision  who  do  it.  * * * The  United 

States  are  sending  their  armies  here  to  simply  hold  us  still  until  a mob  can  come 
and  butcher  us,  as  has  been  done  before.  * * * We  are  the  sup- 

porters of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  we  love  that  constitution 
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and  respect  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  by  the  corrupt  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  that  we  are  made  to  suffer.  If  the  law  had  been  vindicated  in 
Missouri,  it  would  have  sent  Governor  Boggs  to  the  gallows,  along  with  those 
who  murdered  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  and  those  other  fiends  who  accomplised  our 
expulsion  from  the  States.  * * * Most  of  the  Government  officers 

who  have  been  sent  here  have  taken  no  interest  in  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
tried  many  times  to  destroy  us. 

“ Capl . Van  Vliet  This  is  the  case  with  most  men  sent  to  the  Territories. 
They  receive  their  offices  as  apolitical  reward,  or  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  Sena- 
torship;  but  they  have  no  interest  in  common  with  the  people.  * * * 

This  people  has  been  lied  about  the  worst  of  any  people  I ever  saw.  * * 

The  greatest  hold  that  the  Government  now  has  upon  you  is  in  the  accusation 
that  you  have  burned  the  United  States  records. 

11  President  Young.  I deny  that  any  books  of  the  United  States  have  been 
burned!  All  I ask  of  any  man  is,  that  he  tell  the  truth  about  us,  pay  his  debts 
and  not  steal,  and  then  he  will  be  welcome  to  come  or  go  as  he  likes.  * 

If  the  Government  has  arrived  at  that  state  that  it  will  try  to  kill  this  people  be- 
cause of  their  religion,  no  honorable  man  should  be  afraid  of  it.  * * * 

We  would  like  to  ward  off  this  blow  if  we  can;  but  the  United  States  seem  deter- 
mined to  drive  us  into  a fight.  They  will  kill  us  if  they  can.  A mob  killed 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  in  jail,  notwithstanding  the  faith  of  the  State  was  pledged  to 
protect  them.  * * * I have  broken  no  law,  and  under  the  present 

state  of  affairs  I will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  taken  by  any  United  States  officer) 
to  be  killed  as  they  killed  Joseph. 

“ Capt . Van  Vliet-.  I do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
arrest  you,  but  to  install  a new  governor  in  the  Territory. 

“ President  Young ; I believe  you  tell  the  truth — that  you  believe  this — but 

you  do  not  know  their  intentions  as  well  as  I do.  When  you  get  away  from  here 

< m 
you  will  think  of  a great  many  things  that  you  have  seen  and  heard : for  instance, 

people  have  accused  us  of  colleaguing  with  the  Indians  against  the  Government: 

they  were  much  afraid  that  Joseph  Smith  would  go  among  the  Indians,  arid  they 

wanted  to  keep  him  away  from  them ; but  now.  they  have  driven  us  into  their 

midst.  I want  you  to  note  the  signs  of  the  times;  you  will  see  that  God  will 

chastise  this  nation  for  trying  to  destroy  both  the  Indians  and  the  Mormons. 

* * * If  the  Government  persists  in  sending  an  army  to  destroy  us, 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  shall  conquer  them.  If  they  dare  to  force  the  issue, 

I shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the  wrist  any  longer,  for  white  men  to  shoot  at 

them;  they  shall  go  ahead  and  do  as  they  please.  If  the  issue  comes,  you  may 

tell  the  Government  to  stop  all  emigration  across  this  continent,  for  the  Indians 

will  kill  all  who  attempt  it.  And  if  an  army  suceceds  in  penetrating  this  valley, 

tell  the  Government  to  see  that  it  has  forage  and  provisions  in  store,  for  they 

will  find  here  only  a charred  and  barren  waste. 

“Capt.  Va?i  Vliet : * * * If  our  Government  pushes  this  matter 

to  the  extent  of  making  war  upon  you,  I will  withdraw  from  the  army,  for  I will 
not  have  a hand  in  shedding  the  blood  of  American  citizens- 

“ President  Young:  We  shall  trust  in  God. 
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has  promptly  sent  investigating  committees  to  Kansas  and  other  places,  as  occa- 
sion has  required;  but  upon  the  merest  rumor  it  has  sent  2,000  armed  soldiers  to 
destroy  the  people  of  Utah,  without  investigating  the  subject  at  all. 

“ Capt.  Van  Vliet.  The  Government  may  yet  send  an  investigating  com- 
mittee to  Utah,  and  consider  it  good  policy,  before  they  get  through. 

11  President  Young.  I believe  God  has  sent  you  here,  and  that  goodwill  grow 
out  of  it.  I was  glad  when  I heart  you  were  coming. 

“Capt.  Van  Vliet.  I am  anxious  to  get  back  to  Washington  as  soon  as  I can. 
I have  heard  officially  that  General  Harney  has  been  recalled  to  Kansas  to  offi- 
ciate as  Governor.  I shall  stop  the  train  on  Ham's  Fork  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. 

“ President  Young.  If  we  can  keep  the  peace  for  this  Winter  I do  think 
there  will  something  turn  up  that  may  save  the  shedding  of  blood.  ” 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  terrible  butchery  at  the  Mountain 
Meadow — was  farthest  from  Brigham  Young’s  policy  at  that  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  humanitarian  considerations. 

But,  though  Governor  Young  was  aiming  for  some  such  consummation  as 
that  which  came,  he  neither  allowed  himself  nor  his  people  to  retreat  a step  from 
their  chosen  position.  Indeed,  in  their  stern  fidelity  to  their  cause  was  their 
only  safety  and  successful  outcome. 

Captain  Van  Vliet  thus  reported  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  : 

Ham’s  Fork,  September  16,  1857. 

“’Captain : I have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  command- 
ing general,  the  result  of  my  trip  to  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

‘fIn  obedience  to  special  instructions,  dated  headquarters  army  for  Utah, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  July  28,  1857,  I left  Fort  Leavenworth,  July  30,  and  reached 
Fort  Kearny  in  nine  travelling  days,  Fort  Laramie  in  ten,  and  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  in  thirty-three  and  a half.  At  Fort  Kearny  I was  detained  one  day  by  the 
changes  I had  to  make  and  by  sickness,  and  at  Fort  Laramie  three  days,  as  all 
the  animals  were  forty  miles  from  the  post,  and  when  brought  in  all  had  to  be 
shod  before  they  could  take  the  road.  I traveled  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
with  six  mule  wagons.  Several  of  my  teams  broke  down,  and  at  least  half  of  my 
animals  are  unserviceable  and  will  remain  so  until  they  recruit.  During  my 
progress  towards  Utah  I met  many  people  from  that  Territory,  and  also  several 
mountain  men  at  Green  river,  and  all  informed  me  that  I would  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  Utah,  and  if  I did  I would  run  great  risk  of  losing  my  life.  I treated 
all  this,  however,  as  idle  talk,  but  it  induced  me  to  leave  my  wagons  and  es- 
cort at  Ham’s  Fork,  143  miles  this  side  of  the  city,  and  proceed  alone.  I 
reached  Great  Salt  Lake  City  without  molestation,  and  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  I informed  Governor  Brigham  Young  that  I desired  an  interview,  which 
he  appointed  for  the  next  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my  arrival  Gov. 
ernor  Young,  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  called  upon  me  at  my 
quarters.  The  governor  received  me  most  cordially  and  treated  me  during  my 
stay,  which  continued  some  six  days,  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  kindness. 
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In  this  interview  the  governor  made  known  to  me  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  troops,  in  plain  and  unmistakeable  language. 

“ He  stated  that  the  Mormons  had  ben  persecuted,  murdered,  and  robbed  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  both  by  the  mob  and  State  authorities,  and  that  now  the 
United  States  were  about  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  that,  therefore,  he  and 
the  people  of  Utah  had  determined  to  resist  all  persecution  at  the  commencement, 
and  that  the  troops  now  on  the  march  for  Utah  should  not  enter  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  valley.  As  he  uttered  these  words  all  those  present  concurred  most  heartily 
in  what  he  said. 

“The  next  day,  as  agreed  upon,  I called  upon  the  governor  and  delivered 
in  person  the  letter  with  which  I had  been  entrusted.  In  that  interview,  and  in 
several  subsequent  ones,  the  same  determination  to  resist  to  the  death  the  en- 
trance of  the  troops  into  the  valley  was  expressed  by  Governor  Young  and  those 
about  him. 

“The  governor  informed  me  that  there  was  abundance  of  everything  I re- 
quired for  the  troops,  such  as  lumber,  forage,  etc.,  but  that  none  would  be  sold 
to  us.  In  the  course  of  my  conversations  with  the  governor  and  the  influential 
men  in  the  Territory,  I told  them  plainly  and  frankly  what  I conceived  would  be 
the  result  of  their  present  course.  I told  them  that  they  might  prevent  the  small 
military  force  now  approaching  Utah  from  getting  through  the  narrow  defiles  and 
rugged  passes  of  the  mountains  this  year,  but  that  next  season  the  United 
States  government  would  send  troops  sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposition.  The 
answer  to  this  was  invariably  the  same:  “We  are  aware  that  such  will  be  the 
case;  but  when  those  troops  arrjve  they  will  find  Utah  a desert.  Every  house 
will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  every  tree  cut  down,  and  every  field  laid  waste. 
We  have  three  years’  provisions  on  hand,  which  we  will  ‘ cache,’  and  then  take 
to  the  mountains  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  the  government.”  I at- 
tended their  service  on  Sunday,  and,  in  course  of  a sermon  delivered  by 
Elder  Taylor,  he  referred  to  the  approach  of  the  troops  and  declared  they  should 
not  enter  the  Territory.  He  then  referred  to  the  probability  of  an  overpowering 
force  being  sent  against  them,  and  desired  all  present,  who  would  apply  the 
torch  to  their  own  buildings,  cut  down  their  trees,  and  lay  waste  their  fields,  .to 
hold  up  their  hands.  Every  hand,  in  an  audience  numbering  over  4,000  persons, 
was  raised  at  the  same  moment.  During  my  stay  in  the  city  I visited  several 
families,  and  all  with  whom  I was  thrown  looked  upon  the  present  movement  of 
the  troops  towards  their  Territory  as  the  commencement  of  another  religious 
persecution,  and  expressed  a fixed  determination  to  sustain  Governor  Young  in 
any  measures  he  might  adopt.  From  all  these  facts  I am  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Governor  Young  and  the  people  of  Utah  will  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
army  for  Utah  from  entering  their  Territory  this  season.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
will  not  be  a difficult  task,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  smallness  of 
our  force,  and  the  defences  that  nature  has  thrown  around  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

“ There  is  but  one  road  running  into  the  valley  on  the  side  which  our  troops 
are  approaching,  and  for  over  fifty  miles  it  passes  through  narrow  canyons  and 
over  rugged  mountains,  which  a small  force  could  hold  against  great  odds.  I am 
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inclined  however,  to  believe  that  the  Mormons  will  not  resort  to  actual  hostilities 
until  the  last  moment.  Their  plan  of  operations  will  be,  burn  the  grass,  cut  up 
the  roads,  and  stampede  the  animals,  so  as  to  delay  the  troops  until  the  snow  com- 
mences to  fall,  which  will  render  the  road  impassable.  Snow  falls  early  in  this  re- 
gion, in  fact  last  night  it  commenced  falling  at  Fort  Bridger,  and  this  morning 
the  surrounding  mountains  are  clothed  in  white.  Were  it  one  month  earlier  in  the 
season  I believe  the  troops  could  force  their  way  in,  and  they  may  be  able  to  do  so 
even  now;  but  the  attempt  will  be  fraught  with  considerable  danger,  arising  from 
the  filling  up  of  the  canyons  and  passes  with  snow.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  consid- 
ered that  I am  advocating  either  the  one  course  or  the  other.  I simply  wish  to  lay 
the  facts  before  the  general,  leaving  it  to  his  better  judgment  to  decide  upon  the 
proper  movements.  Notwithstanding  my  inability  to  make  the  purchases  I was  or- 
dered to,  and  all  that  Governor  Young  said  in  regard  to  opposing  the  entrance  of 
the  troops  into  the  valley  I examined  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  with 
the  view  of  selecting  a proper  military  site.  I visited  the  military  reserve,  Rush 
Valley,  but  found  it,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  unsuitable  for  a military  station.  It 
contains  but  little  grass,  and  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  of  win- 
ter; its  only  advantage  being  the  close  proximity  of  fine  wood.  It  is  too  far  from 
the  city,  being  between  thirty-five  and  forly  miles,  and  will  require  teams  four 
days  to  go  there  and  return. 

I examined  another  point  on  the  road  to  Rush  Valley,  and  only  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  city,  which  I consider  a much  more  eligible  position.  It  is  in 
luelle  Valley  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Tuelle  city,  and  possesses  wood,  water, 
and  grass;  but  it  is  occupied  by  the  Mormons,  who  have  some  sixty  acres  under 
cultivation,  with  houses  and  barns  on  their  land.  These  persons  would  have  to 
be  dispossessed  or  bought  out.  In  fact  there  is  no  place  within  forty,  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  of  the  city  suitable  for  a military  position,  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  in- 
habitants and  under  cultivation.  O11  my  return  I examined  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Bridger,  and  found  it  a very  suitable  position  for  wintering  the  troops  and  grazing 
the  animals,  should  it  be  necessary  to  stop  at  that  point.  The  Mormons  occupy 
the  fort  at  present,  and  also  have  a settlement  about  ten  miles  further  up  Black’s 
Fork,  called  Fort  Supply.  These  two  places  contain  buildings  sufficient  to  cover 
nearly  half  the  troops  now  en  route  for  Utah  ; but  I was  informed  that  they  would 
all  be  laid  in  ashes  as  the  army  advances.  I have  thus-  stated  fully  the  result  of 
my  visit  to  Utah,  and  trusting  that  my  conduct  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
commanding  general,  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

STEWART  VAN  VLIET, 

Captain  A.  Q.  M. 

‘ 4 Captain  Pleasanton , 

A.  A.  Adj't  Gen.  Army  for  Utah,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

“P.  S. — I shall  start  on  my  return  to-morrow,  with  an  escort  of  ten  men.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GOVERNOR  YOUNG  PLACES  THE  TERRITORY  UNDER  MARTIAL  LAW.  THE 

MILITIA  ORDERED  OUT.  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR.  CORRESPONDENCE  BE- 
TWEEN GOVERNOR  YOUNG  AND  COLONEL  ALEXANDER.  BURNING  THE 

GOVERNMENT  TRAINS.  LOT  SMITH'S  STORY.  CONGRESS  DECLARES 

UTAH  IN  A STATE  OF  REBELLION. 

The  next  day  after  the  departure  of  Van  Vliet,  the  Governor  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  placing  the  Territory  under  martial  law: 

“ Citizens  of  Utah  : — We  are  invaded  by  a hostile  force,  who  are  evidently 
assailing  us  to  accomplish  our  overthrow  and  destruction. 

‘ 'For  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  trusted  officials  of  the  Government,  from 
constables  and  justices  to  judges,  governors  and  presidents,  only  to  be  scorned, 
held  in  derision,  insulted  and  betrayed.  Our  houses  have  been  plundered  and 
then  burned,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our  principal  men  butchered  while  under  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  Government  for  their  safety,  and  our  families  driven  from 
their  homes  to  find  that  shelter  in  the  barren  wilderness,  and  that  protection 
among  hostile  savages  which  were  denied  them  in  the  boasted  abodes  of  Christi- 
anity and  civilization. 

“ The  constitution  of  our  common  country  guarantees  to  us  all  that  we  do 
now,  or  have  ever,  claimed. 

“If  the  constitutional  rights  which  pertain  to  us  as  American  citizens  were 
extended  to  Utah  according  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  thereof,  and  fairly  and  im- 
partially administered,  it  is  all  that  we  could  ask — all  that  we  ever  asked. 

“ Our  opponents  have  availed  themselves  of  prejudices  existing  against  us 
because  of  our  religious  faith,  to  send  out  a formidable  host  to  accomplish  our  de- 
struction. We  have  had  no  privilege,  no  opportunity  of  defending  ourselves 
from  the  false,  foul  and  unjust  aspersions  against  us,  before  the  nation. 

“ The  Government  has  not  condescended  to  cause  an  investigating  commit- 
tee or  other  persons  to  be  sent  to  enquire  into  and  ascertain  the  truth,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  cases. 

“We  know  those  aspersions  to  be  false,  but  that  avails  us  nothing.  We  are 
condemned  unheard,  and  forced  to  an  issue  with  an  armed  mercenary  mob, 
which  has  been  sent  against  us  at  the  instigation  of  anonymous  letter-writers, 
ashamed  to  father  the  base,  slanderous  falsehoods  which  they  have  given  to  the 
public;  of  corrupt  officials  who  have  brought  false  accusations  against  us  to  screen 
themselves  in  their  own  infamy;  and  of  hireling  priests  and  howling  editors,  who 
prostitute  the  truth  for  filthy  lucre’s  sake. 

“The  issue  which  has  been  thus  forced  upon  us  compels  us  to  resort  to  the 
great  first  law  of  self-preservation,  and  stand  in  oux'  own  defence,  a right  guar- 
anteed to  us  by  the  genius  and  institutions  of  our  country,  and  upon  which  the 
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government  is  based.  Our  duty  to  ourselves,  to  our  families,  requires  us  not  to 
tamely  submit  to  be  driven  and  slain,  without  an  attempt  to  preserve  ourselves; 
our  duty  to  our  country,  our  holy  religion,  our  God,  to  freedom  and  liberty,  re- 
quires that  we  should  not  quietly  stand  still,  and  see  those  fetters  forging  around 
us  which  are  calculated  to  enslave,  and  bring  us  in  subjection  to  an  unlawful  mil- 
itary despotism,  such  as  can  only  emanate  in  a country  of  constitutional  law, 
from  usurpation,  tyranny  and  oppression. 

“Therefore,  I,  Brigham  Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  forbid: 

“First.  All  armed  forces  of  every  description  from  coming  into  this  Terri- 
tory, under  any  pretence  whatever. 

“ Second.  That  all  the  forces  in  said  Territory  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a moment’s  notice  to  repel  any  and  all  such  invasion. 

“Third.  Martial  law  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  in  this  Territory  from  and 
after  the  publication  of  this  proclamation,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  pass 
or  repass  into  or  through  or  from  this  Territory  without  a permit  from  the  proper 
officer. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Great  Salt  City,  Territory  of  Utah,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-second. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG.” 

While  Captain  Van  Vliet  was  listening  to  the  discourses  of  the  Mormon 
leaders  and  witnessing  the  heroic  demonstrations  of  the  people  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  the  militia  of  the  Territory  was  everywhere  preparing  for  active  ser- 
vice. Six  weeks  before  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  the  following  evtraordi- 
nary  despatch  was  issued  to  the  district  commanding  officers: 

Headquarters  Nauvoo  Legion, 

Adjt.  General’s  Office,  G.  S.  L.  City,  Aug.  1,  1857. 

“ Sir:  Reports,  tolerably  well  authenticated,  have  reached  this  office  that  an 
army  from  the  Eastern  States  is  now  en  route  to  invade  this  Territory. 

“The  people  of  this  Territory  have  lived  in  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  parent  and  home  governments,  and  are  ever  zealous  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  rights  guaranteed  thereby.  In  such  time,  when  anarchy 
takes  the  place  of  orderly  government  and  mobocratic  tyranny  usurps  the  power 
of  rulers,  they  have  left  the  inalienable  right  to  defend  themselves  against  all 
aggression  upon  their  constitutional  privileges.  It  is  enough  that  for  successive 
years  they  have  witnessed  the  desolation  of  their  homes ; the  barbarous  wrath  of 
mobs  poured  upon  their  unoffending  brethren  and  sisters;  their  leaders  arrested, 
incarcerated  and  slain,  and  themselves  driven  to  cull  life  from  the  hospitality  of 
the  desert  and  the  savage.  They  are  not  willing  to  endure  longer  these  unceas- 
ing outrages;  but  if  an  exterminating  war  be  purposed  against  them  and  blood 
alone  can  cleanse  pollution  from  the  Nation’s  bulwarks,  to  the  God  of  our  fathers 
let  the  appeal  be  made. 
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“You  are  instructed  to  hold  your  commend  in  readiness  to  march  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice  to  any  part  of  the  Territory.  See  that  the  law  is  strictly 
enforced  in  regard  to  arms  and  amunition,  and  as  far  as  practicable  that  each 
Ten  be  provided  with  a good  wagon  and  four  horses  or  mules,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  clothing,  etc.,  lor  a winter  campaign.  Particularly  let  your  influence 
be  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  grain.  Avoid  all  excitement,  but  be  ready. 

“DANIEL  H.  WELLS. 

Lieutenant  General  Commanding. 

‘ ‘ By  James  Ferguson,  Adjutant  General.  ” 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  the  following:  Colonel  W.  H.  Dame, 
Parowan ; Major  L.  W.  McCullough,  Fillmore;  Major  C.  W.  Bradley,  Nephi; 
Major  Warren  S.  Snow,  Sanpete;  General  Aaron  Johnson,  Peteetneet ; Colonel 
William  B.  Pace,  Provo;  Major  Samuel  Smith,  Box  Elder;  Colonel  C.  W.  West, 
Weber;  Colonel  P.  C.  Merrill,  Davis;  Major  David  Evans,  Lehi;  Major  Allen 
Weeks,  Cedar;  Major  John  Rowberry,  Tooele. 

Within  a few  days  these  instructions  reached  the  various  districts  and  were 
quietly  acted  upon.  There  was  a universal  cleaning  of  arms,  filling  up  of  car- 
tridge boxes,  and  attention  given  to  the  equipment  of  horses,  teams  and  camping 
outfits. 

Tne  Nauvoo  Legion  (the  territorial  militia),  consisted  at  this  time  of  all  able 
bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  and  was  organized  into 
military  districts.  The  general  officers  of  the  Legion  detailed  for  the  campaign 
were:  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Lieut.  General,  commanding;  Generals  Geo.  D.  Grant, 

Wm.  H.  Kimball,  James  Ferguson,  H.  B.  Clawson  ; Colonels  R.  T.  Burton,  N. 
V.  Jones,  James  Cummings,  C.  W.  West,  Thos.  Callister,  John  Sharp,  W.  B. 
Pace,  Lot  Smith,  Warren  Snow,  Jos.  A.  Young,  A.  P.  Rockwood  ; J.  L.  Dun- 
yon,  Surgeon  ; Majors  H.  W.  Lawrence,  J.  M.  Barlow,  Israel  Ivins,  R.  J.  Gold- 
ing, J.  R.  Winder,  J.  D.  T.  McAllister.  Besides  these  officers,  scouts  and  rangers 
were  detailed  to  perform  special  duties.  Among  these  were  O.  P.  Rockwell, 
Ephraim  Hanks  and  many  others.  The  nature  of  the  campaign  was  such  that  in- 
dividuals were  selected  for  certain  service  without  regard  to  their  official  station  • 
thus  officers  of  the  highest  rank  were  found  performing  the  duties  of  company 
captains,  or  sharing,  the  labors  of  men  of  the  line. 

On  the  * thirteenth  of  August  orders  was  issued  for  the  first  movement  of 
the  forces.  It  was  directed  to  Col.  Robert  T.  Burton,  instructing  him  to  take 
the  field  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  from  the  first  regiment.  He,  however, 
started  on  the  fifteenth  with  but  seventy  men  from  the  Life  Guards.  Among  the 
officers  accompanying  this  expedition  were  Col.  James  Cummings,  of  the  general 
staff,  Maj.  J.  M.  Barlow,  quartermaster  and  commissary,  Maj.  H.  W.  Lawrence, 
Capt.  H.  P.  Kimball,  Lieuts.  J.  Q.  Knowlton  and  C.  F.  Decker.  They  were  af- 
terwards joined  by  a company  from  Provo,  commanded  by  Capt.  Joshua  Clark. 
The  instructions  given  Col.  Burton  were  to  march  to  the  east  on  the  main  trav- 
eled road,  afforing  aid  and  protection  to  the  incoming  trains  of  immigrants,  and 
to  act  as  a corps  of  observation  to  learn  the  strength  and  equipments  of  forces 
reported  on  the  way  to  Utah,  and  report  to  headquarters;  but  not  to  interfere 
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with  life  or  property  of  any  one  they  might  encounter  on  the  road.  Speaking  of 
this  trip,  Gen.  Burton  says: 

“We  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger  August  21st,  and  met  the  first  company  of  im- 
migrants at  Pacific  Springs  on  the  26th.  On  the  following  day  we  met  Moody’s 
company  from  Texas,  also  several  large  supply  trains,  entirely  unprotected  by 
any  escort.  On  the  29th  1 left  my  wagons  and  half  of  the  men  and  animals  on 
the  Sweetwater,  proceeding  with  pack  animals.  On  the  30th  I arrived  at  Devil’s 
Gate,  with  Kimball,  Cummings  and  Decker’s  command  coming  up  the  next  day; 
here  on  the  31st  we  met  Jones,  Stringham,  and  others,  on  their  way  from  Deer 
Creek  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  on  the  day  after  Captain  John  R.  Murdock  from 
the  States.  The  latter  brought  word  of  the  intense  bitterness  expressed  all  over 
the  Union  against  the  Mormons,  and  of  the  expectations  that  many  entertained 
that  the  people  of  Utah  were  about  to  be  annihilated  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
military  power.” 

These  companies  proceeded  immediately  on  their  way  to  the  city,  while  Col. 
Burton  and  command  were  engaged  cacheing  provisions  for  future  use.  On  Sep- 
tember 8th,  he  sent  an  express  to  the  Platte;  which  returned  on  the  12th.  From 
this  time  the  expedition  returned  slowly  towards  the  city,  thoroughly  examining 
the  country  and  posting  themselves  upon  all  points  likely  to  be  of  advantage  later 
in  the  campaign.  They  also  kept  a good  lookout  on  the  scouting  and  other  mili- 
tary movements,  forwarding  by  express  all  information  of  interest  to  General 
Wells  and  Governor  Young.  On  the  17th  they  received  an  express  from  Salt 
Lake,  by  J.  M.  Simmons  and  O.  Spencer,  and  from  this  date  men  were  kept  in 
the  saddle  night  and  day  between  the  front  and  headquarters.  September  1 6th, 
N.  V.  Jones  and  Stephen  Taylor  brought  an  express  from  the  city,  and  on  the 
2 1 st  Colonel  Burton  took  three  men,  Ft.  W.  Lawrence,  H.  P.  Kimball,  and  John 
Smith,  and  again  moved  east  to  the  vicinity  of  Devil’s  Gate,  and  camped.  Sep- 
tember 2 2d.  within  half  a mile  of  Colonel  E.  B.  Alexander’s  command.  Here 
they  first  met  the  advance  of  the  Utah  army,  and  from  that  time  were  its  imme- 
diate neighbors  until  it  arrived  at  Ham’s  Fork. 

On  September  29th,  Lieut.  Gen.  D.  H.  Wells  left  Salt  Lake  City  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  headquarters  in  the  narrows  of  Echo  Canyon.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Adjt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  Col.  N.  V.  Jones,  Maj.  Lot  Smith, 
and  other  staff  officers  Companies  of  militia  from  the  several  military  districts, 
aggregating  about  1,250  men  were  ordered  to  report  at  Echo,  with  provisions  for 
thirty  days. 

At  Echo,  Gen.  Wells  divided  his  staff,  leaving  Col.  N.  V.  Jones  and  J.  D. 
T.  McAllister  in  command  of  the  force  there.  These  engaged  in  digging 
trenches  across  the  canyon,  throwing  up  breast  works,  loosening  stones  on  the 
heights,  and  in  every  way  preparing  to  resist  the  progress  of  any  body  of  men 
that  might  attempt  to  pass  through  the  canyon. 

The  day  after  reaching  Echo,  Gen.  Wells,  with  a small  escort'  proceeded  to 
Fort  Bridger,  where  he  met  Col.  Burton  and  Gen.  Robison,  and  was  informed 
of  all  movements  that  had  been  made  by  the  troops,  of  the  location  of  their  sup- 
ply trains,  their  strength,  probability  of  reinforcements,  etc. 

From  this  information  it  was  ascertained  that  fur  several  days  previously  the 
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army  had  been  making  very  rapid  forced  marches,  to  overtake  and  protect  their 
supplies  on  Ham’s  Fork,  which  had  been  forwarded  several  weeks  before.  It  was 
apprehended,  as  they  had  been  successful  in  securing  these  advance  supply  trains 
so  near  the  mountain  passes,  that  the  troops  would  shoulder  rations  for  three  days 
an  attempt  to  force  their  way  on  to  the  city. 

In  view  of  this  a Mormon  writer  on  the  “ Echo  Canyon  War”  thus  explains 
the  situation : 

“The  activity  of  the  enemy  required  the  utmost  vigilance  and  some  decisive 
action  on  the  part  or  our  forces  to  delay  any  such  movement.  It  was  the  policy 
to  ‘fight  this  war  without  bloodshed.’  How  to  do  it  successfully  was  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  a difficult  one  to  solve  while  the  weather  remained  fair,  the  advan- 
cing troops  well  supplied  with  food  and  ammunition,  and  eager  to  try  their 
strength  with  their  Mormon  foes.  Yet  it  was  extremely  necessary  that  the  ad- 
vance should  be  checked  and  the  power  of  the  people  of  Utah  to  defend  them- 
selves felt.” 

Just  at  this  point  the  extraordinary  correspondence  commences  between 
Governor  Young  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Expedition,  as  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  President  Buchanan,  opening  with  the  following  to  Col. 
Alexander : 

Fort  Bridger, 

September  30,  1857. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  forward  you  the  accompaning  letter  from  His 

Excellency  Governor  Young,  together  with  two  copies  of  his  proclamation  and  a 
copy  of  the  laws  of  Utah,  x 85 6-’ 57,  containing  the  organic  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

“It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  I am  here  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  Governor  Young. 

“General  Robison  will  deliver  these  papers  to  you,  and  receive  such  com- 
munication as  you  may  wish  to  make. 

“ Trusting  that  your  answer  and  actions  will  be  dedicated  by  a proper  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  American  citizens. 

“I  remain,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

“DANIEL  H.  WELLS, 

“ Lieutenant  General  Commanding,  Nauvoo  Legion .” 

Governor’s  Office,  Utah  Territory, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  September  29,  1857. 

“Sir:  By  reference  to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  September  9,  1850,  or- 

ganizing the  Territory  of  Utah,  published  in  the  Laws  of  Utah,  herewith  for- 
warded, pp.  146-7,  you  will  find  the  following: 

“ ‘ Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  executive  power  and  authority 
in  and  over  said  Territory  of  Utah  shall  be  vested  in  a governor,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  four  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified , 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  governor 
shall  reside  within  said  Territory,  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia 
thereof,’  etc.,  etc. 
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“ I am  still  the  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  this  Terri- 
tory, no  successor  having  been  appointed  and  qualified,  as  provided  by  law;  nor 
have  I been  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

“By  virtue  of  the  authority  thus  vested  in  me,  I have  issued,  and  forwarded 
you  a copy  of,  my  proclamation  forbidding  the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into 
this  Territory.  This  you  have  disregarded.  I now  further  direct  that  you  retire 
forthwith  from  the  Territory,  by  the  same  route  you  entered.  Should  you  deem 
this  impracticable,  and  prefer  to  remain  until  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
present  encampment,  Black’s  Fork,  or  Green  River,  you  can  do  so  in  peace  and 
unmolested,  on  condition  that  you  deposit  your  arms  and  amunition  with  Lewis 
Robison,  quartermaster  general  of  the  Territory,  and  leave  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  condition  of  the  roads  will  permit  you  to  march ; and  should  you  fall 
short  of  provisions,  they  can  be  furnished  you,  upon  making  the  proper  applies - 
toins  therefor.  General  D.  H.  Wells  will  forward  this,  and  receive  any  communica- 
tion you  may  have  to  make. 

“Very  respectfully, 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG 

“ Governor  and  Superinte?ident  of  Indian  Affairs,  Utah  Territory. 
“ The  Officer  Commanding  the  forces  now  invading  Utah  Territory 


Headquarters  ioth  Regiment  of  Infantry, 

Camp  Winfield,  on  Ham’s  Fork,  October  2,  1857. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  September  29,  1857;  with  two  copies  of  Proclamation  and  one  of  “Laws  of 
Utah,”  and  have  given  it  an  attentive  consideration. 

“ I am  at  present  the  senior  and  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  at  this  point,  and  I will  submit  your  letter  to  the  general  com- 
manding as  soon  as  he  arrives  here. 

“ In  the  meantime  I have  only  to  say  that  these  troops  are  hereby  the  orders 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  their  future  movements  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  orders  issued  by  competent  military  authority. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

“E.  B.  ALEXANDER, 


“ Col.  10th  U.  S.  Infantry,  commanding. 

* ‘ Brighatn  Young,  Esq. , 

“ Governor  of  Utah  Territory 

Headquarters  ioth  Infantry, October  2,  18S7. 

“Official. 

HENRY  E.  MAYNADIER, 


Adjutant  ioth  Infantry .” 


General  Robison  and  Major  Lot  Smith  were  despatched  with  these  docu- 
ments, instructed  to  deliver  them  personally  or  send  them  by  a Mexican  if  it 
should  be  dangerous  to  enter  Col.  Alexander’s  camp;  the  latter  course  was 
adopted.  On  the  return  of  Major  Lot  Smith  with  the  answer  of  Col.  Alexander 
to  Governor  Young,  General  Wells  resolved  on  the  immediate  execution  of  his 
programme  of  the  campaign. 
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The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been  thoroughly  digested  by  Brigham  Young, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Utah  militia,  and  his  Lieutenant  General,  before 
the  latter  left  Great  Salt  Lake  City  for  “ the  seat  of  war;”  and  with  General 
Wells,  Apostles  John  Taylor  and  George  A.  Smith  had  gone  out  to  Echo  Canyon, 
undoubtedly  to  .give  their  voice  in  the  councils  of  war.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
need  for  General  Wells  to  seek  further  consultation  with  his  chief  previous  to 
the  excution  of  the  plan,  which  was  substantially  that  embodied  in  the  order, 
found  upon  the  person  of  major  Joseph  Taylor  when  he  was  captured: 

Headquarters  Eastern  Expedition, 

Camp  near  Cache  Cave,  Oct.  4,  1857. 

“You  will  proceed,  with  all  possible  despatch,  without  injuring  your  ani- 
mals, to  the  Oregon  road,  near  the  bend  of  Bear  river,  north  by  east  of  this 
place.  Take  close  and  correct  observations  of  the  country  on  your  route. 
When  you  approach  the  road,  send  scouts  ahead,  to  ascertain  if  the  invading 
troops  have  passed  that  way.  Should  they  have  passed,  take  a concealed  route, 
and  get  ahead  of  them.  Express  to  Colonel  Burton,  who  is  now  on  that  road 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  troops,  and  effect  a junction  with  him,  so  as  to  operate 
in  concert.  On  ascertaining  the  locality  or  route  of  the  troops,  proceed  at  once 
to  annoy  them  in  every  posssble  way.  Use  every  exertion  to  stanpede  ther  ani- 
mals and  set  fire  to  their  trains.  Burn  the  whole  country  before  them,  and  on 
their  flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping  by  night  surprises;  blockade  the  road  by 
felling  trees  or  destroying  the  river  fords  where  you  can.  Watch  for  oppor- 
tunities to  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  their  windward,  so  as  if  possible  to  envelope 
their  trains.  Leave  no  grass  before  them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men 
concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  guard  against  surprise.  Keep  scouts  out  at 
all  times,  and  communications  open  with  Colonel  Burton,  Major  McAllister  and 
O.  P.  Rockwell,  who  are  operating  in  the  same  way.  Keep  me  advised  daily  of 
your  movements,  and  every  step  the  troops  take,  and  in  which  direction. 

“God  bless  you,  and  give  you  success. 

“ Your  brother  in  Christ. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS. 

“ P.  S. — If  the  troops  have  not  passed,  or  have  turned  in  this  direction,  fol- 
low in  their  rear,  and  continue  to  annoy  them,  burning  any  trains  they  may 
leave.  Take  no  life,  but  destroy  their  trains,  and  stampede  "or  drive  away  their 
animals,  at  every  opportunity. 

D.  H.  WELLS. 

‘ ‘ Major  Joseph  Taylor. 

“Headquarters  Army  of  Utah, 

Black’s  Fork,  16  miles  from  Fort  Bridger, 

En  route  to  Salt  Lake  City,  November  7,  1857. 

“ A true  copy  of  instructions  in  the  possession  of  Major  Joseph  Taylor, 
when  captured. 

“F.  J.  PORTER, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General .” 
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After  delivering  the  despatch  of  Col.  Alexander,  Major  Lot  Smith  was  in- 
vited to  take  dinner  with  his  commanding-general  and  his  aides.  Among  all  the 
warriors  of  the  Mormon  Israel  there  was,  perhaps  not  one  so  fitted  to  open 
this  very  peculiar  campaign  as  Lot  Smith.  His  lion-like  courage  and  absolute 
fearlessness  of  personal  danger,  when  most  in  its  presence,  marked  him  out  as  the 
man  of  men  to  execute  an  exploit  of  such  daring  as  that  designed — to  astonish 
the  American  nation  into  a realization  of  the  Mormon  earnestness,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  do  it  without  the  shedding  of  a drop  of  “the  enemy’s”  blood. 

“During  the  meal,”  says  Maj.  Lot  Smith,  in  his  piquent  narrative  of  one  of 
the  most  daring  guerilla  exploits  on  record,  “General  Wells,  looking  at  me  as 
straight  as  possible,  asked  if  I could  take  a few  men  and  turn  back  the  trains  that 
were  on  the  road  or  burn  them?  I replied  that  I thought  that  I could  do  just  what 
he  told  me  to.  The  answer  appeared  to  please  him,  and  he  accepted  it,  tell- 
ing me  he  could  furnish  only  a few  men,  but  they  would  be  sufficient,  for  they 
would  appear  many  more  to  our  enemies.” 

At  4 o’clock  in  the  evening  of  October  3d,  Major  Lot  Smith’s  troop,  num- 
bering forty-four  men  rank  and  file,  started  on  their  expedition.  They  rode  all 
night  and  early  the  next  morning  came  in  sight  of  an  ox  train  headed  westward. 
On  calling  for  the  captain,  Maj.  Smith  ordered  him  to  turn  his  train  and  go  the 
other  way  till  he  reached  the  States.  The  Captain  “swore  pretty  strongly,” 
faced  about  and  started  to  go  east,  but  as  soon  as  out  of  sight  he  would 
turn  again  towards  the  mountains.  The  troops  met  him  that  day  and  took  out 
his  lading,  leaving  the  wagons  and  teams  standing.  Lot  Smith  camped  near 
these  troops  on  that  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Green  River.  His  story  con- 
tinues : 

“Losing  the  opportunity  to  make  much  impression  on  Rankin’s  train,  I 
thought  something  must  be  done  speedily  to  carry  out  the  instructions  received, 
so  I sent  Captain  Haight  with  twenty  men  to  see  if  he  could  get  the  mules  of  the 
Tenth  Regiment  on  any  terms.  With  the  remaining  twenty-three  men  I started 
for  Sandy  Fork  to  intercept  trains  that  might  be  approaching  in  that  direction. 
On  the  road,  seeing  a large  cloud  of  dust  at  a distance  up  the  river,  on  the  old 
Mormon  road,  I sent  scouts  to  see  what  caused  it.  They  returned,  overtaking 
me  at  Sandy,  and  reported  a train  of  twenty-six  large  freight  wagons.  We  took 
supper  and  started  at  dark.  After  traveling  fourteen  miles,  we  came  up  to  the 
train,  but  discovered  that  the  teamsters  were  drunk,  and  knowing  that  drunken 
men  were  easily  excited  and  always  ready  to  fight,  and  remembering  my  positive 
orders  not  to  hurt  anyone  except  in  self-defence,  we  remained  in  ambush  until 
after  mid-night.  I then  sent  scouts  to  thoroughly  examine  the  appearance  of 
their  camp,  to  note  the  number  of  wagons  and  men  and  report  all  they  dis- 
covered. When  they  returned  and  reported  twenty-six  wagons  in  two  lines  a 
short  distance  apart,  I concluded  that  counting  one  teamster  to  each  wagon  and 
throwing  in  eight  or  ten  extra  men  would  make  their  force  about  forty.  I thought 
we  would  be  a match  for  them,  and  so  ordered  an  advance  to  their  camp. 

“ On  nearing  the  wagons,  I found  I had  misunderstood  the  scouts,  for  in- 
stead of  one  train  of  twenty-six  wagons  there  were  two,  doubling  the  number  of 
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men,  and  putting  quite  another  phase  on  our  relative  strength  and  situation. 
There  was  a large  camp-fire  burning,  and  a number  of  men  were  standing  around  it 
smoking.  It  was  expected  by  my  men  that  on  finding  out  the  real  number  of 
wagons  and  men,  I would  not  go  farther  than  to  make  some  inquiries  and  passing 
our  sortie  upon  .the  trains  as  a joke  would  go  on  until  some  more  favorable  time- 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  no  time  for  joking.  I arranged  my  men,  and  we 
advanced  until  our  horses’  heads  came  into  the  light* of  the  fire;  then  I discovered 
that  we  had  the  advantage,  for  looking  back  into  the  darkness,  I could  not  see 
where  my  line  of  troops  ended,  and  could  imagine  my  twenty  followers  stringing 
out  to  a hundred  or  more  as  well  as  not.  I inquired  for  the  captain  of  the  train. 
Mr.  Dawson  stepped  out  and  said  he  was  the  man.  I told  him  that  I had  a little 
business  with  him.  He  inquired  the  nature  of  it,  and  I replied  by  requesting 
him  to  get  all  of  his  men  and  their  private  property  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of 
the  wagons  for  I meant  to  put  a little  fire  into  them.  He  exclaimed  : ‘For  God’s 
sake,  don’t  burn  the  trains.’  I said  it  was  for  His  sake  that  I was  going  to  burn 
them,  and  pointed  out  a place  for  his  men  to  stack  their  arms,  and  another  where 
they  were  to  stand  in  a group,  placing  a guard  over  both.  I then  sent  a scout 
down  towards  Little  Mountaineer  Fork,  failing  to  put  one  out  towards  Ham’s 
Fork  on  the  army.  While  I was  busy  with  the  train  a messenger  from  the  latter 
surprised  us  by  coming  into  camp.  I asked  him  if  he  had  dispatches  and  to  hand 
them  to  me.  He  said  he  had  but  they  were  verbal.  I told  him  if  he  lied  to  me 
his  life  was  not  worth  a straw.  He  became  terrified,  in  fact  I never  saw  a man 
more  freightened.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  expected  every  moment  to  be 
killed.  His  orders  to  the  train  men  were  from  the  commander  at  Camp  Winfield, 
and  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Mormons  were  in  the  field  and  that  they  must  not 
go  to  sleep  but  keep  night  guard  on  their  trains,  and  that  four  companies  of  cav- 
alry and  two  pieces  of  artillery  would  come  over  in  the  morning  to  escort  them 
to  camp.” 

After  thus  dealing  with  the  first  train,  the  other  was  treated  in  like  manner. 
The  closing  of  Lot  Smith’s  story  gives  a striking  dramatic  denouement. 

“When  all  was  ready,  I made  a torch,  instructing  my  Gentile  follower, 
known  as  Big  James,  to  do  the  same,  as  I thought  it  was  proper  for  the  £ Gentiles 
to  spoil  the  Gentiles.’  At  this  stage  of  our  proceedings  an  Indian  came  from  the 
Mountaineer  Fork  and  seeing  how  the  thing  was  going  asked  for  some  presents. 
He  wanted  two  wagon  covers  for  a lodge,  some  flour  and  soap.  I filled  his  order 
and  he  went  away  much  elated.  Out  of  respect  to  the  candor  poor  Dawson  had 
showed,  I released  him  from  going  with  me  when  we  fired  the  trains,  taking  Big 
James  instead,  he  not  being  afraid  of  saltpetre  or  sulphur  either. 

“While  riding  from  wagon  to  wagon,  with  torch  in  hand  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing, the  covers  seemed  to  me  to  catch  very  slowly.  I so  stated  it  to  James.  He 
replied,  swinging  his  long  torch  over  his  head  : ‘By  St.  Patrick,'  ain’t  it  beautiful ! I 
never  saw  anything  go  better  in  all  my  life.’  About  this  time  I had  Dawson 
send  in  his  men  to  the  wagons,  not  yet  fired,  to  get  us  some  provisions,  enough 
to  thoroughly  furnish  us,  telling  him  to  get  plenty  of  sugar  and  coffee,  for  though 
I never  used  the  latter  myself,  some  of  my  men  below,  intimating  that  I had  a 
force  down  there,  were  fond  of  it.  On  completing  this  task  I told  him  that  we 
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were  going  just  a little  way  off,  and  that  if  he  or  his  men  molested  the 
trains  or  undertook  to  put  the  fire  out,  they  would  be  instantly  killed.  We  rode 
away  leaving  the  wagons  all  ablaze.” 

The  burning  of  the  Government  trains  accomplished  the  very  purpose  de- 
signed. The  nation  was  thrown  into  a fearful  state  of  excitement  over  the  dar- 
ing deed,  and  at  the  issue  of  Governor  Young’s  Proclamation.  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  Utah  in  a state  of  rebellion,  and  referred  a motion  to  the 
committee  on  Territories  to  expel  the  Utah  Delegate.  Burning  the  supplies  of 
an  army  of  the  United  States,  sent  by  the  Government  to  put  down  an  incipient 
rebellion,  was  declared  to  be  an  extraordinary  overt  act  of  actual  war,  while  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Young  was  considered  as  a veritable  declaration  of 
war  as  from  an  independent  power.  A terrible  wrath  was  aroused  against  Mor- 
mon Utah.  At  that  moment,  had  the  season  been  favorable,  and  the  Govern, 
ment  made  the  call,  a hundred  thousand  volunteers  would  have  quickly  mustered 
into  service  to  annihilate  the  whole  Mormon  community.  Yet,  be  it  repeated, 
the  very  purpose  had  been  accomplished  which  Brigham  Young  designed.  It 
was  a most  dramatic  illustration  of  his  words  to  Captain  Van  Vliet,  “ We  are 
aware  that  such  will  be  the  case;  but  when  those  troops  arrive  they  will  find 
Utah  a desert.  Every  house  will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  every  tree  cut  down 
and  every  field  left  waste.  We  have  three  years’  provisions  on  hand,  which  we 
will  ‘cache,’  and  then  take  to  the  mountains  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  government.’’  The  nation  could  now  believe  that  this  was  not  mere  bra- 
vado or  bombast  of  Brigham  Young,  nor  the  insane  rage  of  fanatics,  but  the  ex- 
traordinary resolve  of  a Puritanic  people,  such  as  those  who  fought  “in  the  name 
of  the  Lord”  for  the  commonwealth  of  England  and  founded  the  American 
nation.  And  though  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith  of  the  Expedition  wrote  to  head- 
quarters: “ As  the  threats  of  their  leaders  to  Captain  Van  Vliet,  coupled  with 
the  burning  of  our  supply  trains — in  itself  an  act  of  war — is  evidence  of  their 
treason,  I shall  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  fire  upon  the  scoundrels  if  they  give 
me  the  least  opportunity;  ” yet  from  that  moment  President  Buchanan  saw  cause 
for  pause.  Brigham  Young  would  keep  his  word!  Strange  as  it  may  seem  his 
Proclamation,  and  the  order  of  Lieutenant  General  Wells,  followed  so  quickly 
by  the  burning  of  the  supply  trains,  ultimately  brought  the  Peace  Commission, 
and  the  Proclamation  of  pardon  to  the  entire  Mormon  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GOVERNOR  YOUNG  AND  COLONEL  ALEXANDER. 
UNFLINCHING  ATTITUDE  OF  BOTH  SIDES.'  EXCHANGE  OF  COURTESIES. 
THE  GOVERNOR  INVITES  A PEACEFUL  VISIT  OF  THE  OFFICERS  TO  THE 
CITY.  A REMARKABLE  LETTER  FROM  APOSTLE  JOHN  TAYLOR  TO 
CAPTAIN  MARCY. 


“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T , October  14,  1857. 

“Colonel:  In  consideration  of  our  relative  positions — you  acting  in  your 

capacity  as  commander  of  the  United  States  forces,  and  in  obedience,  as  you 
have  stated,  to  orders  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I as  governor 
of  this  Territory,  impelled  by  every  sense  of  justice,  honor,  integrity  and 
patriotism  to  resist  what  I consider  to  be  a direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  Utah,  and  an  act  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States — permit  me  to  address  you  frankly  as  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  untrammelled  by  the  usages  of  official  dignity  or  military" 
etiquette. 

“As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  both,  it  is  presumable,  feel  strongly 
attached  to  the  Constitution  and  institu  tions  of  our  common  country  ; and,  as 
gentlemen,  should  probably  agree  in  sustaining  the  dear  bought  liberties  be- 
queathed by  our  fathers — the  position  in  which  we  are  individually  placed  being 
the  only  apparent  cause  of  our  present  antagonism ; you,  as  colonel  command- 
ing, feeling  that  you  have  a rigid  duty  to  perform  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  I, 
a still  more  important  duty  to  the  people  of  this  Territory, 

“I  need  not  here  reiterate  what  I have  already  mentioned  in  my  official 
proclamation,  and  what  I and  the  people  of  this  Territory  universally  believe 
firmly  to  be  the  object  of  the  administration  in  the  present  expedition  against 
Utah,  viz:  the  destruction,  if  not  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  Mormon  com- 
munity, solely  upon  religious  grounds,  and  without  any  pretext  whatever;  for 
the  administration  do  know,  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  that  the  base  reports 
circulated  by  Drummond,  and  others  of  their  mean  officials,  are  barefaced  calum- 
nies. They  do,  moreover,  know  that  the  people  of  Utah  have  been  more  peace- 
able and  law  abiding  than  those  of  any  other  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  never  resisted  even  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor 
treated  with  indignity  a single  individual  coming  to  the  Territory  under  his  au. 
thority  although  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  many  of  them  have  merited,  and 
in  any  other  State  or  Territory  would  have  met  with  summary  punishment.  But 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  so  far  degrades  his  high  position,  and 
prostitutes  the  highest  gift  of  the  people  as  to  make  use  of  the  military  power 
(only  intended  for  ^ie  protection  of  the  people’s  rights)  to  crush  the  people’s 
liberties,  and  compel  them  to  receive  officials  so  lost  to  self  respect  as  to  accept 
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appointments  against  the  known  and  expressed  wish  of  the  people,  and  so  craven 
and  degraded  as  to  need  an  army  to  protect  them  in  their  position,  we  feel  that 
we  should  be  recreant  to  every  principle  of  self-respect,  honor,  integrity,  and 
patriotism,  to  bow  tamely  to  such  high-handed  tyranny,  a parallel  for  which  is 
only  found  in  the  attempts  of  the  British  government,  in  its  most  corrupt  stages, 
against  the  rights,  liberties  and  lives  of  our  forefathers. 

“ Now,  Colonel,  I do  not  charge  you,  nor  those  serving  under  you,  with  the 
instigation  of  these  enormities.*  I consider  that  you  are  only  the  agent  made  use 
of  by  the  administration,  probably  unwillingly  so,  to  further  their  infamous 
designs.  What  high-minded  gentleman  can  feel  comfortable  in  being  the  mere 
catspaw  of  political  jugglers  and  hucksters,  penny-a-liners,  hungry  speculators  and 
disgraced  officials?  Yet  it  is  from  the  statements  of  such  characters  only  that  the 
adminstration  has  acted,  attaching  the  official  seal  to  your  movements.  Now,  I 
feel  that,  when  such  treason  is  perpetrated,  unblushingly,  in  open  daylight,  against 
the  liberties  and  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  Territory,  it  is  my  duty, 
and  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  her  sacred  institutions,  to  resist 
it,  and  maintain  inviolate  the  constitution  of  our  common  country. 

“Perhaps,  colonel,  you  may  feel  otherwise;  education  and  associations  have 
their  influences;  but  I have  yet  to  learn  that  United  States  officers  are  implicitly 
bound  to  obey  the  dictum  of  a despotic  President,  in  violating  the  most  sacred 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens. 

“We  have  sought  diligently  for  peace.  We  have  sacrificed  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  to  obtain  it,  and  wandered  a thousand  miles  from  the  con- 
fines of  civilization,  severing  ourselves  from  home,  the  society  of  friends,  and 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  enjoyment.  If  we  have  war,  it  is  not  of  our 
seeking;  we  have  never  gone  nor  sought  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others, 
but  they  have  come  and  sent  to  interfere  with  us.  We  had  hoped  that,  in  this 
barren  and  desolate  country,  we  could  have  remained  unmolested  ; but  it  would 
seem  that  our  implacable,  blood-thirsty  foes  envy  us  even  these  barren  deserts. 
Now,  if  our  real  enemies,  the  mobocrats,  priests,  editors  and  politicians,  at  whose 
instigation  the  present  storm  has  been  gathered,  had  come  against  us,  instead  of 
you  and  your  command,  I should  never  have  addressed  them  thus.  They  never 
would  have  been  allowed  to  reach  the  South  Pass.  In  you  we  recognize  only  the 
agents  and  instruments  of  the  administration,  and  with  you,  personally,  have 
no  quarrel.  I believe  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  your  feelings  to 
have  made  war  upon  the  enemies  of  your  country  than  upon  American  citizens. 
But  to  us  the  end  to  be  accomplished  is  the  same,  and  while  I appreciate  the  un- 
pleasantness of  your  position,  you  must  be  aware  that  circumstances  compel  the 
people  of  Utah  to  look  upon  you,  in  your  present  belligerent  attitude,  as  their 
enemies  and  the  enemies  of  our  common  country,  and  notwithstanding  my 
most  sincere  desires  to  promote  amicable  relations  with  you,  I shall  feel  it  my 
duty,  as  do  the  people  of  the  Territory  universally,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  every 
attempt  to  encroach  further  upon  their  rights. 

“It,  therefore,  becomes  a matter  for  your  serious  consideration,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  our  country 

to  return  with  your  present  force  rather  than  force  an  issue  so  unpleasant  to  all, 
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and  which  must  result  in  great  misery  and,  perhaps,  bloodshed  and,  if 
persisted  in,  the  total  destruction  of  your  army.  And,  furthermore,  does 
it  not  become  a question  whether  it  is  more  patriotic  for  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  to  ward  off,  by  all  honorable  means,  a collision  with  American  citi- 
zens or  to  further  the  precipitate  move  of  an  indiscreet  and  rash  administration, 
in  plunging  a whole  Territory  into  a horrible,  fratricidal  and  sanguinary  war. 

“Trusting  that  the  foregoing  considerations  may  be  duly  weighed  by  you,  and 
that  the  difficulties  now  impending  may  be  brought  to  an  amicable  adjustment, 
with  sentiments  of  esteem, 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  most  respectfully  etc., 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG.” 


“ Headquarters  Army  for  Utah. 

Camp  on  Ham’s  Fork,  October  12,  1857. 

“Sir:  Yesterday  two  young  men,  named  Hickman,  were  arrested  by  the 
rear  guard  of  the  army,  and  are  now  held  in  confinement.  They  brought  a let- 
ter from  W.  A.  Hickman  to  Mr.  Perry,  a sutler  of  one  of  the  regiments,  but 
came  under  none  of  the  privileges  of  bearers,  of  despatches,  and  are,  perhaps, 
liable  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  spies.  But  I am  convinced,  from  conver- 
sation with  them,  that  their  conduct  does  not  merit  the  serious  punishment 
awarded  to  persons  of  that  character,  and  I have  accordingly  resolved  to  release 
the  younger  one,  especially  in  consideration  of  his  having  a wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, dependent  upon  him,  and  to  make  him  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  The  elder 
I shall  keep  until  I know  how  this  communication  is  received,  and  until  I receive 
an  answer  to  it,  reserving,  even  then,  the  right  to  hold  him  a prisoner,  if,  in  my 
judgment,  circumstances  require  it.  I need  hardly  assure  you  that  his  life  will 
be  protracted,  and  that  he  will  receive  every  comfort  and  indulgence  proper  to 
be  afforded  him. 

“I  desire  now,  sir,  to  set  before  you  the  following  facts:  the  forces  under  my 
command  are  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a mili- 
tary post  at  or  near  Salt  Lake  City.  They  set  out  on  their  long  and  arduous 
march,  anticipating  a reception  similar  to  that  which  they  would  receive  in  any 
other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union.  They  were  met  at  the  boundary  of  the 
Territory  of  which  you  are  the  Governor,  and  in  which  capacity  alone  I have  any 
business  with  you,  by  a proclamation  issued  by  yourself,  forbidding  them  to  come 
upon  soil  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
sist them  with  arms.  You  have  ordered  them  to  return,  and  have  called  upon 
them  to  give  up  their  arms  in  default  of  obeying  your  mandate.  You  have  resorted 
to  open  hostilities,  and  of  a kind,  permit  me  to  say,  far  beneath  the  usages  of  civi- 
lized warfare,  and  only  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  conscious  of  inability  to  re- 
sist by  more  honorable  means,  by  authorizing  persons  under  your  control,  some  of 
the  very  citizens,  doubtless,  whom  you  have  called  to  arms,  to  burn  the  grass  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  starving  a few  beasts,  and  hoping  that  men  would 
starve  after  them.  Citizens  of  Utah,  acting,  I am  bound  to  believe,  under 
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your  authority,  have  destroyed  trains  containing  public  stores,  with  a similar 
humane  purpose  of  starving  the  army.  I infer  also  from  your  communications 
received  day  before  yesterday,  referring  to  “a  dearth  of  news  from  the  east  and 
from  home,”  that  you  have  caused  public  and  private  letteis  to  be  diverted  from 
their  proper  destination,  and  this,  too,  when  carried  by  a public  messenger  on 
a public  highway.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  adduce  further  instances  to  show 
that  you  have  placed  yourself,  in  your  capacity  of  governor,  and  so  many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  as  have  obeyed  your  decree,  in  a position  of  re- 
bellion and  hostility  to  the  general  government  of  the  United  States.  It  becomes 
you  to  look  to  the  consequences,  for  you  must  be  aware  that  so  unequal  a contest 
can  never  be  successfully  sustained  by  the  people  you  govern. 

“It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I shall  use  the  force  under  my  control, 
and  all  honorable  means  in  my  power,  to  obey  literally  and  strictly  the  orders 
under  which  I am  acting.  If  you,  or  any  acting  under  your  orders,  oppose  me, 
I will  use  force,  and  I warn  you  that  the  blood  that  is  shed  in  this  contest  will  be 
upon  your  head.  My  means  I consider  ample  to  overcome  any  obstacle;  and  I 
assure  you  that  any  idea  you  may  have  formed  of  forcing  these  troops  back,  or 
of  preventing  them  from  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  government,  will  result  in 
unnecessary  violence  and  utter  failure.  Should  you  reply  to  this  in  a spirit  which 
our  relative  positions  give  me  a right  to  demand,  I will  be  prepared  to  propose 
an  arrangement  with  you.  I have  also  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  all  persons 
found  lurking  around  or  in  any  of  our  camps,  will  be  put  under  guard  and  held 
prisoners  as  long  as  circumstances  may  require. 

“I  remain  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  ALEXANDER, 

Colonel  iolh  Infantry , Commanding. 

“ His  Excellenc y Brigham  Young, 

Governor  of  Utah  Territory.'" 


“Governor’s  Office, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  October  16,  1857. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 

12th  instant,  at  8:30  this  morning,  and  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  reply, 
out  of  courtesy  to  your  position,  at  this  late  season  of  the  year. 

“ As  you  officially  allege  it,  I acknowledge  that  you  and  the  forces  have  been 
sent  to  the  Territory  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  we  shall  treat 
you  as  though  you  were  open  enemies,  because  I have  so  many  times  seen  armies 
in  our  country,  under  color  of  law,  drive  this  people,  commonly  styled  Mormons, 
from  their  homes,  while  mobs  have  followed  and  plundered  at  their  pleasure, 
which  is  now  most  obviously  the  design  of  the  general  government,  as  all  candid, 
thinking  men  know  full  well.  Were  not  such  the  fact,  why  did  not  the 
government  send  an  army  here  to  protect  us  against  the  savages  when  we  first 
settled  here,  and  were  poor  and  few  in  number?  So  contrary  to  this  was  their 
course,  that  they  sent  an  informal  requisition  for  five  hundred  of  our  most  effi- 
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cient  men,  (while  we  were  in  an  Indian  country  and  striving  to  leave  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  from  which  its  civilization  (?)  had  expelled  us,)  with  a pre- 
concerted view  to  cripple  and  destroy  us.  And  do  you  fancy  for  a moment  that 
we  do  not  fully  understand  the  tender  (?)  mercies  and  designs  of  our  government 
against  us?  Again,  if  an  army  was  ordered  here  for  peaceful  purposes,  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  rights  and  lives  of  the  innocent,  why  did  government  send 
here  troops  that  were  withdrawn  from  Minnesota,  where  the  Indians  were 
slaughtering  men,  women,  and  children,  and  were  banding  in  large  numbers, 
threatening  to  lay  waste  the  country? 

“ You  mention  that  it  is  alone  in  my  gubernatorial  capacity  that  you  have  any 
business  with  me,  though  your  commanding  officer,  Brevet-Brigadier  General 
Harney,  addressed  his  letter  by  Captain  Van  Vliet  to  ‘ President  Brigham  Young, 
of  the  society  of  Mormons.’ 

“ You  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  official  proclamation,  forbidding  your 
entrance  into  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  upon  that  point  I have  only  to  again 
inform  you  that  the  matter  set  forth  in  that  document  is  true,  and  the  orders 
therein  contained  will  be  most  strictly  carried  out. 

“If  you  came  here  for  peaceful  purposes,  you  have  no  use  for  weapons  of 
war.  We  wish,  and  ever  have  wished  for  peace,  and  have  ever  sued  for  it  all  the 
day  long,  as  our  bitterest  enemies  know  full  well ; and  though  the  wicked,  with  the 
administration  now  at  their  head,  have  determined  that  we  shall  have  no  peace, 
except  it  be  to  lie  down  in  death,  in  the  name  of  Israel’s  God  we  will  have  peace, 
even  though  we  be  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  fight  for  it. 

“ We  have  as  yet  studiously  avoided  the  shedding  of  blood,  though  we  have 
resorted  to  measures  to  resist  our  enemies,  and  through  the  operations  of  those 
mild  measures,  you  can  easily  perceive  that  you  and  your  troops  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  and  that  we  live  in  the  mountains,  and  our  men  are  all 
mountaineers.  This  the  government  should  know,  and  also  give  us  our  rights  and 
then  let  us  alone. 

“As  to  the  style  of  those  measures,  past,  present,  or  future,  persons  acting  in 
self-defence  have  of  right  a wide  scope  for  choice,  and  that,  too,  without' being 
very  careful  as  to  what  name  their  enemies  may  see  fit  to  term  that  choice ; for 
both  we  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  free  from  all  hellish  oppressors,  the 
Lord  being  our  helper.  Threatenings  to  waste  and  exterminate  this  people  have 
been  sounded  in  our  ears  for  more  than  a score  of  years,  and  we  yet  live.  The 
Zion  of  the  Lord  is  here,  and  wicked  men  and  devils  cannot  destroy  it. 

“If  you  persist  in  your  attempt  to  permanently  locate  an  army  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, contrary  to  the  wishes  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  therein,  and 
with  a view  to  aid  the  administration  in  their  unhallowed  efforts  to  palm  their 
corrupt  officials  upon  us,  and  to  protect  them  and  blacklegs,  black-hearted  scoun- 
drels, whore  masters,  and  murderers,  as  was  the  sole  intention  in  sending  you 
and  your  troops  here,  you  will  have  to  meet  a mode  of  warfare  against  which 
your  tactics  furnish  you  no  information. 

“As  to  your  inference  concerning  * public  and  private  letters,’  it  contains  an 
ungentlemanly  and  false  insinuation ; for,  so  far  as  I have  any  knowledge,  the 
only  stopping  or  detaining  of  the  character  you  mention  has  alone  been  done  by 
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the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington;  they  having,  as  you  must  have 
known,  stopped  our  mail  from  Independence,  Missouri,  by  which  it  was  but  fair 
to  presume  that  you,  as  well  as  we,  were  measurably  curtailed  in  mail  facilities. 

“In  regard  to  myself  and  certain  others,  having  placed  ourselves  ‘in  a posi- 
tion of  rebellion  and  hostility  to  the  general  government  of  the  United  States,’ 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  we  understand  our  true  and  most  loyal  position  far  bet- 
ter than  our  enemies  can  inform  us.  We,  of  all  people,  are  endeavoring  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  genius  of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  laws, 
while  the  administration  and  the  troops  they  have  ordered  to  Utah  are,  in  fact, 
themselves  the  rebels,  and  in  hostility  to  the  general  government.  And  if 
George  Washington  were  now  living,  and  at  the  helm  of  our  government,  he 
would  hang  the  administration  as  high  as  he  did  Andre,  and  that,  too,  with  a far 
better  grace  and  to  a much  greater  subserving  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 

“You  write:  ‘ It  becomes  you  to  look  to  the  consequences,  for  you  must  be 
aware  that  so  unequal  a contest  can  never  be  successfully  sustained  by  the  people 
you  govern.’  We  have  counted  the  cost  it  may  be  to  us;  we  look  for  the 
United  States  to  endeavor  to  swallow  us  up,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the  contest, 
if  they  wish  to  forego  the  Constitution  in  their  insane  efforts  to  crush  out  all  hu- 
man rights.  But  the  cost  of  so  suicidal  a course  to  our  enemies  we  have  not 
wasted  our  time  considering,  rightly  deeming  it  more  particularly  their  business 
to  figure  out  and  arrive  at  the  amount  of  so  immense  a sum.  It  is  now  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  the  devil.  If  God  is  for  us  we  will  prosper, 
but  if  He  is  for  you  and  against  us,  you  will  prosper,  and  we  will  say  amen;  let 
the  Lord  be  God,  and  Him  alone  we  will  serve. 

“As  to  your  obeying  ‘ orders,’  my  official  counsel  to  you  would  be  for  you 
to  stop  and  reflect  until  you  know  wherein  are  the  just  and  right,  and  then, 
David  Crocket  like,  go  ahead.  But  if  you  undertake  to  come  in  here  and  build 
forts,  rest  assured  that  you  will  be  opposed,  and  that  you  will  need  all  the  force 
now  under  your  command,  and  much  more.  And,  in  regard  to  your  warning,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  my  head  has  been  sought  during  many  years  past,  not 
for  any  crime  on  my  part,  or  for  so  much  as  even  the  wish  to  commit  a crime, 
but  solely  for  my  religious  belief,  and  that,  too,  in  a land  of  professed  constitu- 
tional religious  liberty. 

“ Inasmuch  as  you  consider  your  force  amply  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
come  to  this  city,  why  have  you  so  unwisely  dallied  so  long  on  Ham’s  Fork  at 
this  late  season  of  the  year? 

“ Carrying  out  the  views  of  the  government,  as  those  views  are  now  devel- 
oping themselves,  can  but  result  in  the  utter  overthrow  of  that  Union  which  we, 
in  common  with  all  American  patriots,  have  striven  to  sustain;  and  as  to  our 
failure  in  our  present  efforts  to  uphold  rights  justly  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  that  can  be  better  told  hereafter. 

“I  presume  that  the  ‘spirit’  and  tenor  of  my  reply  to  your  letter  will  be 
unsatisfactory  to  you,  for  doubtless  you  are  not  aware  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  service  in  which  you  are  now  engaged.  For  your  better  information,  permit 
me  to  inform  you  that  we  have  a number  of  times  been  compelled  to  receive  and 
submit  to  the  most  fiendish  proposals,  made  to  us  by  armies  virtually  belonging  to 
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the  United  States,  our  only  alternative  being  to  comply  therewith.  At  the  last 
treaty  forced  upon  us  by  our  enemies,  in  which  we  were  required  to  leave  the 
United  States,  and  with  which  we,  as  hitherto,  complied,  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors were  present,  and  pledged  themselves,  so  far  as  their  influence  might  reach, 
that  we  should  'be  no  more  pursued  by  her  citizens.  That  pledge  has  been  broken 
by  our  enemies,  as  they  have  ever  done  when  this  people  were  a party,  and  we 
have  thus  always  proven  that  it  is  vain  for  us  to  seek  or  expect  protection  from 
the  officials  or  administrators  of  our  government.  It  is  obvious  that  war  upon 
the  Saints  is  all  the  time  determined,  and  now  we,  for  the  first  time,  possess  the 
power  to  have  a voice  in  the  treatment  that  we  will  receive,  and  we  intend  to  use 
that  power,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  and  justice  may  warrant,  which  is  all  we 
ask.  True,  in  struggling  to  sustain  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  rights 
belonging  to  every  citizen  of  our  republic,  we  have  no  arm  or  power  to  trust  in 
but  that  of  Jehovah  and  the  strength  and  ability  that  He  gives  us. 

“By  virtue  of  my  office  as  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  I command 
you  to  marshal  your  troops  and  leave  this  Territory,  for  it  can  be  of  no  possible 
benefit  to  you  to  wickedly  waste  treasures  and  blood  in  prosecuting  your  course 
upon  the  side  of  a rebellion  against  the  general  government  by  its  administrators. 
You  have  had  and  still  have  plenty  of  time  to  retire  within  reach  of  supplies  at 
the  east,  or  to  go  to  Fort  Hall.  Should  you  conclude  to  comply  with  so  just  a 
command,  and  need  any  assistance  to  go  east,  such  assistance  will  be  promptly 
and  cheerfully  extended.  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  life  of  any  human 
being,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  ardently  desire  to  preserve  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  all,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power.  Neither  do  we  wish  for  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  they  justly  owe  us  millions. 

“ Colonel,  should  you,  or  any  of  the  officers  with  you,  wish  to  visit  this  city, 
unaccompanied  by  troops,  as  did  Captain  Van  Vliet,  with  a view  to  personally 
learn  the  condition  and  feelings  of  this  people,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  under 
my  cheerfully  proffered  assurance  that  you  will  be  safely  escorted  from  our  out- 
posts to  this  city  and  back,  and  that  during  your  stay  in  our  midst  you  will  receive 
all  that  courtesy  and  attention  your  rank  demands.  Doubtless  you  have  supposed 
that  many  of  the  people  here  would  flee  to  you  for  protection  upon  your  arrival, 
and  if  there  are  any  such  persons  they  shall  be  at  once  conveyed  to  your  camp  in 
perfect  safety,  so  soon  as  such  fact  can  be  known. 

“ Were  you  and  your  fellow-officers  as  well  acquainted  with  your  soldiers  as 
I am  with  mine,  and  did  they  understand  the  work  they  are  now  engaged  in  as 
well  as  you  may  understand  it,  you  must  know  that  many  of  them  would  immedi- 
ately revolt  from  all  connection  with  so  ungodly,  illegal,  unconstitutional  and 
hellish  a crusade  against  an  innocent  people,  and  if  their  blood  is  shed  it  shall 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  their  commanders.  With  us  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God  or 
nothing.  I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 

Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  A fairs,  U.  I.  ’ ’ 
“F.  B.  Alexander,  Colo7iel  ioth  Infantry , U.  S.  A . ” 
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“ Headquarters  Army  for  Utah, 

Camp  on  Ham’s  Fork,  October  19,  1857. 

“Sir:  I have  received  by  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Beatie  your 
letter  of  the  16th  instant.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  argue  the  points  ad- 
vanced by  you,  and  I have  only  to  repeat  my  assurance  that  no  harm  would  have 
happened  to  any  citizen  of  Utah  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  performance  of  its  legitimate  duties  without  molestation. 
My  disposition  of  the  troops  depends  upon  grave  considerations  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  and  considering  your  order  to  leave  the  Territory  illegal  and  beyond 
your  authority  to  issue,  or  power  to  enforce,  I shall  not  obey  it. 

“I  am,  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  ALEXANDER, 

Colonel  Commanding , loth  Lnfantry  U S.  A. 

“ His  Excellency  Brigham  Young, 

Governor  of  Utah  Territory. ' ’ 


“Governor’s  Office, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  October  28,  1857. 

“Sir:  Having  learned  that  Mrs.  Mago,  with  her  infant  child,  wishes  to  join 
her  husband  in  your  camp,  also  that  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  who  has  been  in  this  city  a 
few  weeks,  was  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Roup,  it  has  afforded  me  pleasure  to  cause  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  be  made  for  their  comfortable  and  safe  conveyance  to 
your  care,  under  the  conduct  and  protection  of  Messrs.  John  Harvey,  Joseph 
Sharp,  Adam  Sharp,  and  Thomas  J.  Hickman,  the  bearers  of  this  communica- 
tion. 

“ Mrs.  Mago  and  her  infant  are  conveyed  to  your  camp  in  accordance  with 
my  previously  often  expressed  readiness  to  forward  to  you  such  as  might  wish  to 
go,  and  is  the  only  resident  of  that  description  in  Utah,  as  far  as  I am  informed. 
Her  husband  made  his  first  appearance  here  in  the  capacity  of  a teamster  for 
Captain  VV.  H.  Hooper.  He  was  then  in  very  destitute  circumstances ; and  has 
since  been  in  the  employ  of  the  late  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Utah, 
and  I am  not  aware  that  he  has  any  property  or  tie  of  any  description  in  this 
Territory,  except  the  wife  and  child  now  conveyed  to  him  in  your  camp.  Should 
Colonel  Conby  and  lady  wish  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  proffered  by  Mr. 
Heywood  and  family,  and  should  Captain  R.  B.  Marcy  desire  to  favor  me  with  a 
visit,  as  I infer  from  his  letter  of  introduction  forwarded  and  in  my  possession, 
or  should  you  or  any  ocher  officers  in  your  command  wish  to  indulge  in  a trip  to 
this  city,  you  will  be  kindly  welcomed  and  hospitably  entertained,  and  the 
vehicle  and  escort  now  sent  to  your  camp  are  tendered  for  conveyance  of  such  as 
may  receive  your  permission  to  avail  themselves  of  this  cordial  invitation. 

“ It  is  also  presumed  that  your  humane  feelings  will  prompt  you,  in  case 
there  are  any  persons  who  wish  to  peacefully  leave  your  camp  for  this  city,  to 
permit  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  escort 
now  sent. 
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“ Trusting  that  this  communication  will  meet  your  entire  approval  and 
hearty  co-operation,  I have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 

Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs , U.  T. 
“ Colonel  E.  B.  Alexander, 

Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Camp  Ham' s Fork." 


“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  October  21,  1857. 

“ My  Dear  Sir:  I embrace  this  the  earliest  opportunity  of  answering  your 

communication  to  me,  embracing  a letter  from  Mr.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  to  you, 
an  introductory  letter  to  me,  and  also  one  from  W.  I.  Appleby  to  Governor 
Young ; the  latter,  immediately  on  its  receipt,  I forwarded  to  His  Excellency; 
and  here  let  me  state,  sir,  that  I sincerely  regret  that  circumstances  now  existing 
have  hitherto  prevented  a personal  interview. 

“ I can  readily  believe  your  statement,  that  it  is  very  far  from  your  feelings, 
and  most  of  the  command  that  are  with  you,  to  interfere  with  our  social  habits  or 
religious  views.  One  must  naturally  suppose  that  among  gentlemen  educated  for 
the  army  alone,  who  have  been  occupied  by  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  whose 
pulses  “have  throbbed  with  pleasure  at  the  contemplation  of  the  deeds  of  our 
venerated  fathers,  whose  minds  have  been  elated  by  the  recital  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  other  nations,  and  who  have  listened  almost  exclusively  to  the  declama- 
tions of  patriots  and  heroes,  that  there  is  not  much  time,  and  less  inclination,  to 
listen  to  the  low  party  bickerings  of  political  demagogues,  the  interested  twaddle 
of  sectional  declaimers,  or  the  throes  and  contortions  of  contracted  religious 
bigots.  You  are  supposed  to  stand  on  elevated  ground,  representing  the  power 
and  securing  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  a great  and  mighty  nation.  That 
many  of  you  are  thus  honorable,  I am  proud,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  acknowl- 
edge ; but  you  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  I cannot  concede  with  you  that 
all  your  officials  are  so  high-toned,  disinterested,  humane  and  gentlemanly,  as  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  their  antecedents  expressly  demonstrates.  However,  it  is 
not  with  the  personal  character,  the  amiable  qualities,  high-toned  feelings;  or 
gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  officers  in  your  expedition,  that  we  at  present 
have  to  do.  The  question  that  concerns  us  is  one  that  is  independent  of  your 
personal,  generous,  friendly  and  humane  feelings  or  any  individual  predilection 
of  yours;  it  is  one  that  involves  the  dearest  rights  of  American  citizens,  strikes 
at  the  root  of  our  social  and  political  existence,  if  it  does  not  threaten  our  entire 
annihilation  from  the  earth.  Excuse  me,  sir,  when  I say  that  you  are  merely  the 
servants  of  a lamentably  corrupt  administration;  that  your  primary  law  is  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  and  that  you  came  here  with  armed  foreigners  with  cannon,  rifles, 
bayonets,  and  broadswords,  expressly,  and  for  the  openly  avowed  purpose  of 
‘cutting  out  the  loathsome  ulcer  from  the  body  politic.’  I am  aware  what  our 
friend  Fuller  says  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  I entertain  no  doubt  of  his 
generous  and  humane  feelings,  nor  do  I of  yours,  sir;  but  I do  know  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  relation  to  the  rabid  tone  and  false,  furious  attacks  of  a venal  and 
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corrupt  press.  I do  know  that  they  are  merely  the  mouthpiece,  the  tools,  the 
barking  dogs  of  a corrupt  administration.  I do  know  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
well  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  testimony  adduced  against  us  by  ex-Judge 
Drummond  and  others;  for  he  was  informed  of  it,  to  my  knowledge,  by  a mem- 
ber of  own  cabinet,  and  I further  know,  from  personal  intercourse  with  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  that  there  have 
been  various  plans  concerted  at  headquarters  for  some  time  past,  for  the  over- 
throw of  this  people.  Captain,  Mr.  Fuller  informs  me  that  you  are  a politician; 
if  so,  you  must  know  that  in  the  last  presidential  campaign  the  republican  party 
had  opposition  to  slavery  and  polygamy  as  two  of  the  principal  planks  in  their 
platform.  You  may  know,  sir,  that  Utah  was  picked  out,  and  the  only  Territory 
excluded  from  a participation  in  pre-emption  rights  to  land.  You  may  also  be 
aware  that  bills  were  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  persecution  of  the  Mor- 
mons ; but  other  business  was  too  pressing  at  that  time  for  them  to  receive  atten- 
tion. You  may  be  aware  that  measures  were  also  set  on  foot,  and  bills  prepared 
to  divide  up  Utah  among  the  Territories  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  New 
Mexico  (giving  a slice  to  California),  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  into  collision 
with  the  people  of  those  Territories,  not  to  say  anything  about  thousands  of 
our  letters  detained  at  the  postoffice  at  Independence.  I might  enumerate 
injuries  by  the  score,  and  if  these  things  are  not  so,  why  is  it  that  Utah  is  so 
‘knotty  a question?’  If  people  were  no  more  ready  to  interfere  with  us  and  our 
institutions  than  we  are  with  them  and  theirs,  these  difficulties  would  vanish  into 
thin  air.  Why,  again  I ask,  could  Drummond  and  a host  of  others,  mean 
scribblers,  palm  their  barefaced  lies  with  such  impunity,  and  have  their  infamous 
slanders  swallowed  with  so  much  gusco?  Was  it  not  that  the  administration  and 
their  satellites,  having  planned  our  destruction,  were  eager  to  catch  at  anything 
to  render  specious  their  contemplated  acts  of  blood  ? Or,  in  plain  terms,  the 
democrats  advocated  strongly  popular  sovereignty.  The  republicans  tell  them 
that,  if  they  join  in  maintaining  inviolable  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South, 
they  must  also  swallow  polygamy.  The  democrats  thought  this  would  not  do,  as 
it  would  interfere  with  the  religious  scruples  of  many  of  their  supporters,  and 
they  looked  about  for  some  means  to  dispose  of  the  knotty  question.  Buchanan, 
with  Douglass,  Cass,  Thompson  and  others  of  his  advisers,  after  failing  to  devise 
legal  measures,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  an  armed  force  against  Utah;  and  thus 
thought,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mormons,  to  untie  the  knotty  question  ; do  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  the  republicans  ever  meant;  fairly  out-Herod  Herod, 
and  by  religiously  extirpating,  destroying,  or  killing  a hundred  thousand  innocent 
American  citizens,  satisfy  a pious,  humane,  patriotic  feeling  of  their  constituents; 
take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  republicans,  and  gain  to  themselves  immortal 
laurels.  Captain,  I have  heard  of  a pious  Presbyterian  doctrine  that  would  incul- 
cate thankfulness  to  the  all-wise  Creator  for  the  privilege  of  being  damned. 
Now,  as  we  are  not  Presbyterians,  nor  believe  in  this  kind  of  self-abnegation,  you 
will,  I am  sure,  excuse  us  for  finding  fault  at  being  thus  summarily  dealt  with,  no 
matter  how  agreeable  the  excision  or  expatriation  might  be  to  our  political,  patri- 
otic or  very  pious  friends.  We  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that 
we  are  a portion  of  the  body  politic,  have  some  rights  as  well  as  other  people, 
10 
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and  that  if  others  do  not  respect  us,  we,  at  least,  have  manhood  enough  to  respect 
ourselves. 

“ Permit  me  here  to  refer  to  a remark  made  by  our  friend  Mr.  Fuller,  to 
you,  viz:  ‘That  he  had  rendered  me  certain  services  in  the.  city  of  New  York, 
and  that  he  had' no  doubt  that  when  you  had  seen  us  and  known  us  as  he  had, 
that  you  would  report  as  favorably  as  he  had  unflinchingly  done.’  Now,  those 
favors  to  which  Mr.  Fuller  refers  were  simply  telling  a few  plain  matters  of  fact 
that  had  come  under  his  own  observation  during  a short  sojourn  at  Salt  Lake. 
This,  of  course,  I could  duly  appreciate,  for  I always  admired  a man  who  dare 
tell  the  truth.  But,  Captain,  does  it  not  strike  you  as  humiliating  to  manhood 
and  to  the  pride*of  all  honorable  American  citizens,  when  among  the  thousands 
that  have  passed  through  and  sojourned  among  us,  and  knew  as  well  as  Mr. 
Fuller  did  our  true  social  and  moral  position,  that  perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand 
dare  state  their  honest  convictions;  and  further,  that  Mr.  Fuller,  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  should  look  upon  you  as  a rara  avis,  possessing  the 
moral  courage  and  integrity  to  declare  the  truth  in  opposition  to  the  floods  of 
falsehood  that  have  deluged  our  nation.  Surely,  we  have  fallen  on  unlucky 
times,  when  honesty  is  avowed  to  be  at  so  great  a premium. 

“ In  regard  to  our  religion,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  much;  yet,  what- 
ever others’  feelings  maybe  about  it,  with  us  it  is  honestly  a matter  of  conscience. 
This  is  a right  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country  ; yet  it  is  on 
this  ground,  and  this  alone,  that  we  have  suffered  a continued  series  of  persecu- 
ting, and  that  this  present  crusade  is  set  on  foot  against  us.  In  regard  to  this 
people,  I have  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  and  through  Europe, 
\et  have  never  found  so  moral,  chaste,  and  virtuous  a people,  nor  do  I expect  to 
find  them.  And,  if  let  alone,  they  are  the  most  patriotic,  and  appreciate  more 
fully  the  blessings  of  religious,  civil,  and  political  freedom  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  have,  however,  discovered  the  difference  be- 
tween a blind  submission  to  the  caprices  of  political  demagogues  and  obedience 
to  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  United  States;  nor  can  they,  in 
the  present  instance,  be  hoodwinked  by  the  cry  of  ‘treason.’  If  it  be  treason  to 
stand  up  for  our  constitutional  rights;  if  it  be  treason  to  resist  the  unconstitu 
tional  acts  of  a vitiated  and  corrupt  administration,  who,  by  a mercenary  armed 
force,  would  seek  to  rob  us  of  the  rights  of  franchise,  cut  our  throats  to  subserve 
their  party,  and  seek  to  force  upon  us  its  corrupt  tools,  and  violently  invade  the 
rights  of  American  citizens ; if  it  be  treason  to  maintain  inviolate  our  homes, 
our  firesides,  our  wives,  and  our  honor  from  the  corrupting  and  withering  blight 
of  a debauched  soldiery;  if  it  be  treason  to  keep  inviolate  the  Constitution  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  when  nearly  all  the  States  are  seeking  to  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  then,  indeed,  we  are  guilty  of  treason.  We  have  care- 
fully considered  all  these  matters  and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  ‘ terrible  ven- 
geance ’ we  have  been  very  politely  informed  will  be  the  result  of  our  acts.  It  is 
in  vain  to  hide  it  from  you  that  this  people  have  suffered  so  much  from  every 
kind  of  official  that  they  will  endure  it  no  longer.  It  is  not  with  them  an  idle 
phantom,  but  a stern  reality.  It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  voice  of  Brigham 
only,  but  the  universal,  deep-settled  feeling  of  the  whole  community.  Their  cry 
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is,  ‘ Give  us  our  Constitutional  rights;  give  us  liberty  or  death  ! ’ A strange  cry 
in  our  boasted  model  republic,  but  a truth  deeply  and  indelibly  graven  on  the 
hearts  of  100,000  American  citizens  by  a series  of  twenty-seven  years’  unmiti- 
gated and  unprovoked,  yet  unrequited  wrongs.  Having  told  you  of  this,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  when  fifty  have  been  called  to  assist  in  repelling  our  ag- 
gressors, a hundred  have  volunteered,  and,  when  a hundred  have  been  called,  the 
number  has  been  more  than  doubled;  the  only  feeling  is  ‘don’t  let  us  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten.’  And  here  let  me  inform  you  that  I have  seen  thousands 
of  hands  raised  simultaneously,  voting  to  burn  our  property  rather  than  let  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  They  have  been  so  frequently  robbed  and  de- 
spoiled without  redress,  that  they  have  solemnly  decreed  that,  if  they  cannot 
enjoy  their  own  property,  nobody  else  shall.  You  will  see  by  this  that  it  would 
be  literally  madness  for  your  small  force  to  attempt  to  come  into  the  settlements. 
It  would  only  be  courting  destruction.  But,  say  you,  have  you  counted  the  cost? 
have  you  considered  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  fearful 
odds  against  you  ? Yes;  and  here  let  me  inform  you  that,  if  necessitated,  we 
would  as  soon  meet  100,000  as  1,000,  and,  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  will  burn 
every  house,  tree,  shrub,  rail,  every  patch  of  grass  and  stack  of  straw  and  hay, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains.  You  will  then  obtain  a barren,  desolate  wilderness, 
but  will  not  have  conquered  the  people,  and  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  other 
property  will  be  carried  out.  If  this  people  have  to  burn  their  property  to  save 
it  from  the  hands  of  legalized  mobs,  they  will  see  to  it  that  their  enemies  shall 
be  without  fuel;  they  will  haunt  them  by  day  and  by  night.  Such  is,  in  part, 
our  plan.  The  three  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  our  property  destroyed 
already  in  Green  River  County  is  only  a faint  sample  of  what  will  be  done 
throughout  the  Territory.  We  have  been  twice  driven,  by  tamely  submitting  to 
the  authority  of  corrupt  officials,  and  left  our  houses  and  homes  for  others  to  in- 
habit, but  are  now  determined  that,  if  we  are  again  robbed  of  our  possessions,  our 
enemies  shall  also  feel  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  houseless  at  least  for  once,  and  be 
permitted,  as  they  have  sought  to  do  to  us,  ‘to  dig  their  own  dark  graves,  creep 
into  them,  and  die.’ 

“You  see  we  are  not  backward  in  showing  our  hands.  Is  it  not  strange  to 
what  lengths  the  human  family  may  be  goaded  by  a continued  series  of  oppres- 
sions? The  administration  may  yet  find  leisure  to  pause  over  the  consequences 
of  their  acts,  and  it  may  yet  become  a question  for  them  to  solve  whether  they 
have  blood  and  treasure  enough  to  crush  out  the  sacred  principles  of  liberty  from 
the  bosoms  of  100,000  freemen,  and  make  them  bow  in  craven  servility  to  the 
mendacious  acts  of  a perjured,  degraded  tyrant.  You  may  have  learned  already 
that  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  for  eve  1 a small  army  to  contend  with  the  chilling 
blasts  of  this  inhospitable  climate.  How  a large  army  would  fare  without  re- 
sources you  can  picture  to  yourself.  We  have  weighed  those  matters;  it  is  for 
the  administration  to  post  their  own  accounts.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
here  to  state  that,  if  they  continue  to  prosecute  this  inhuman  fratricidal  war,  and 
our  Nero  would  light  the  fires  and,  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state,  laugh  at  burning 
Rome,  there  is  a day  of  reckoning  even  for  Neroe.  There  are  generally  two 
sides  to  a question.  As  I before  said,  we  wish  for  peace,  but  that  we  are  deter- 
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mined  on  having  it  if  we  have  to  fight  for  it.  We  will  not  have  officers  forced 
upon  us  who  are  so  degraded  as  to  submit  to  be  sustained  by  the  bayonet’s  point. 
We  cannot  be  dragooned  into  servile  obedience  to  any  man. 

“These  things  settled,  Captain,  and  all  the  like  preliminaries  of  etiquette  are 
easily  arranged ; 'and  permit  me  here  to  state,  that  no  man  will  be  more  courteous 
and  civil  than  Governor  Young,  and  nowhere  could  you  find  in  your  capacity  of 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  a more  generous  and  hearty  welcome  than  at  the 
hands  of  his  excellency.  But  when,  instead  of  battling  with  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  you  come  (though  probably  reluctantly)  to  make  war  upon  my  family 
and  friends,  our  civilities  are  naturally  cooled,  and  we  instinctively  grasp  the 
sword ; Minie  rifles,  Colt’s  revolvers,  sabres,  and  cannon  may  display  very  good 
workmanship  and  great  artistic  skill,  but  we  very  much  object  to  having  their 
temper  and  capabilities  tried  upon  us.  We  may  admire  the  capabilities,  gentle- 
manly deportment,  heroism  and  patriotism  of  United  States  officers;  but  in  an 
official  capacity  of  enemies,  we  would  rather  see  .their  backs  than  their  faces. 
The  guillotine  may  be  a very  pretty  instrument,  and  show  great  artistic  skill,  but 
I don’t  like  to  try  my  neck  in  it. 

“ Now,  Captain,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  if 
circumstances  should  so  transpire  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  you  to  come,  and 
to  extend  to  you  the  courtesies  of  our  city,  for  I am  sure  you  are  not  our  personal 
enemy.  I shall  be  happy  to  render  you  any  information  in  my  power  in  regard  to 
your  contemplated  explorations. 

“I  am  heartily  sorry  that  things  are  so  unpleasant  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
cannot  but  realize  the  awkwardness  of  your  position,  and  that  of  your  com- 
patriots, and  let  me  here  say  that  anything  that  lays  in  my  power  compatible  with 
the  conduct  of  a gentleman  you  can  command.  If  you  have  leisure,  I should  be 
most  happy  to  hear  from  you.  You  will,  I am  sure,  excuse  me,  if  I disclaim  the 
prefix  of  reverend  to  my  name;  address  John  Taylor,  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

“I  need  not  here  assure  you  that  personally  there  can  be  no  feelings  of 
enmity  between  us  and  your  officers.  We  regard  you  as  the  agents  of  the 
administration  in  the  discharge  of  a probably  unpleasant  duty,  and  very -likely 
ignorant  of  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  administration.  As  I left  the  East  this 
summer,  you  will  excuse  me  when  I say  I am  probably  better  posted  in  some  of 
these  matters  than  you  are,  having  been  one  of  a delegation  from  the  citizens  of 
this  Territory  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union,  I can  only  regret  that  it  is 
not  our  real  enemies  that  are  here  instead  of  you.  We  do  not  wish  to  harm  you 
or  any  of  the  command  to  which  you  belong,  and  I can  assure  you  that  in  any 
other  capacity  than  the  one  you  now  occupy,  you  would  be  received  as  civilly 
and  treated  as  courteously  as  in  any  other  portion  of  our  Union. 

“On  my  departure  from  the  States,  the  fluctuating  tide  of  popular  opinion 
against  us  seemed  to  be  on  the  wave.  By  this  time  there  may  be  quite  a reaction 
in  the  public  mind.  If  so,  it  may  probably  affect  materially  the  position  of  the 
administration,  and  tend  to  more  constitutional,  pacific  and  humane  meas’ires. 
In  such  an  event  our  relative  positions  would  be  materially  changed,  and  instead 
of  meeting  as  enemies,  we  could  meet,  as  all  Americans  should,  friends  to  each 
other,  and  united  against  our  legitimate  enemies  only.  Such  an  issue  is  devoutly 
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to  be  desired,  and  I can  assure  you  that  no  one  would  more  appreciate  so  happy 
a result  to  our  present  awkward  and  unpleasant  position,  than  yours  truly, 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Captain  Marcy. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Utah,  Black’s  Fork, 

16  miles  from  Fort  Bridger,  en  route  to  Salt  Lake  City , 

November  jth . i8$j. 

Official:  F.  J.  PORTER, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  EXPEDITION,  KANSAS  TROUBLES.  GENERAL  HARNEY 
RELIEVED  OF  THE  COMMAND.  GENERAL  PERSIFER  F.  SMITH  APPOINTED 
IN  HIS  STEAD.  HE  DIES  AND  COLONEL  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON 
IS  APPOINTED.  DISASTROUS  MARCH  OF  THE  SECOND  DRAGOONS  TO 
UTAH.  SCENE  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

At  this  point  must  be  given  a circumstantial  review  of  the  history  ot  the 
Expedition  from  the  issuing  of  General  Scott’s  circular  to  the  close  of  the  winter 
of  18^7-8,  so  bitter  in  its  experience  to  the  ill-fated  troops  who  composed  the 
army  sent  to  invade  the  Rocky  Mountain  Zion. 

The  force  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  infantry  — the  Fifth  and  Tenth; 
one  regiment  of  cavalry  — the  old  Second  Dragoons;  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery — Reno’s  and  Phelps’.  Of  the  equipments,  it  may  be  said  there  was 
nothing  forgotten  and  nothing  grudged,  to  make  the  Expedition  a splendid  and 
thorough  success. 

“So  well  is  the  nature  of  this  service  appreciated,”  wrote  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  General  Harney,  by  the  pen  of  his  aid  de  camp,  “and  so  deeply  are 
the  honor  and  interests  of  the  United  States  involved  in  its  success,  that  I am 
authorized  to  say  that  the  government  will  hesitate  at  no  expense  requisite  to 
complete  the  efficiency  of  your  little  army,  and  to  insure  health  and  comfort  to 
it,  as  far  as  attainable.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  liberal  orders  for  its  supply  here- 
tofore given — and  it  is  known  that  ample  measures,  with  every  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, have  been  dictated  by  the  chiefs  of  staff  departments  here — a large  discretion 
will  be  made  over  to  you  in  the  general  orders  for  the  movement.  The  employment 
of  spies,  guides,  interpreters  or  laborers  may  be  made  to  any  reasonable  extent 
you  may  think  desirable.” 

And  the  officers  were  as  eminent  as  the  amplitude  of  the  supplies  and  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  equipments.  The  chief  officers  were  gentlemen  of  thorough  mili- 
tary education.  There  were  names  connected  with  that  army,  which  rank  to  day 
in  the  national  galaxy  of  America’s  great  generals.  There  was  General  Harney, 
who  at  that  period  held  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  Indian  fighter  of  all 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  American  army;  and  for  that  reason  he  was 
probably  singled  out  at  the  onset  for  this  campaign  against  the  Mormons,  which 
in  a mountainous  country  must  necessarily  have  partaken  much  of  the  guerilla 
warfare,  if  it  came  to  the  action.  There  was  General  Persifier  F.  Smith,  a dis- 
tinguished officer;  Captain  Van  Vliet,  afterwards  a Major-General;  Colonel 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  also  afterwards  a Major  General,  and  of  before  time 
the  honored  commander  of  the  Mormon  Battalion ; Captain  Marcy  a distin- 
guished officer  and  father  in-law  of  General  McClellen ; Colonel  Alexander  who 
himself  was  able  to  command  an  expedition;  and  greater  than  all  besides  Colonel 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  brilliant  soldier  who  afterwards  commanded  the 
Confederate  army  ot  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  fell  as  one  of  the  laurelled  heroes 
of  Southern  rebeldom,  but  in  1857  he  was  sent  as  the  commander  to  put  down 
Mormon  rebeldom.  What  a strange  fatality  ! and  what  a parallel ! 

It  was  the  flower  of  the  American  army  that  was  sent  to  Utah,  and  its  his- 
tory is  more  remarkable  from  that  very  fact.  When  the  order  was  given  for  the 
march  of  the  troops,  no  one  of  that  command  could  have  divined  that  such  ter- 
rible disasters  were  in  store  as  befel  them  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
prospect  appeared  auspicious  at  the  commencement  of  the  march.  Writing  from 
Fort  Kearney,  August  10th,  Colonel  Alexander  reported  all  well.  “The  men 
are  in  good  health  and  condition,  and  have  surprised  me  by  the  endurance  they 
exhibited  from  the  commencement.  The  march  from  Fort  Leavenworth  here 
occupied  nineteen  days,  giving  an  average  of  fifteen  and  a half  miles  per  day.” 
Writing  from  Fort  Laramie,  September  3d,  he  congratulates  with  the  following 
passage : 

“On  the  5th  the  march  to  Utah  will  be  resumed,  and  although  the  accounts 
of  the  road  as  regards  grass  makes  it  much  more  difficult  than  anything  we  have 
yet  experienced,  I hope  to  give  as  favorable  a report  upon  my  arrival  at  the  Salt 
Lake  City. 

“ I may  be  excused  from  expressing  the  pride  I feel  in  the  successful  accom- 
plishment by  my  regiment  of  so  much  of  its  first  arduous  duty,  and  I confidently 
express  the  belief  that  unless  some  very  unforeseen  accident  occurs,  I will  reach 
the  Territory  of  Utah  in  a condition  of  perfect  efficiency  and  discipline.” 

Meantime  a change  had  come  in  the  disposition  of  the  Expedition,  that  the 
Mormons  might  well  consider  as  fated,  both  to  themselves  and  the  troops;  for 
had  that  expedition  under  General  Harney  reached  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley 
that  year,  it  certainly  must  have  been  after  a desperate  battle  or  two  with  the 
“ Nauvoo  Legion”  under  General  Wells;  then  if  the  word  of  Brigham  Young 
had  been  kept,  as  faithfully  as  the  burning  of  the  government  trains  indicated, 
General  Harney,  even  though  a victor,  would  have  found  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
in  ashes;  and,  in  his  spring  campaign,  every  city  in  Utah  would  have  shared 
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the  same  fate,  or  that  United  States  army  would  have  been  baptized  in  its  own 
blood. 

But  no  sooner  had  Colonel  Alexander  started  with  his  advance  troops  than 
the  Kansas  troubles  revived.  “ Bleeding  Kansas”  had  for  several  years  been  the 
national  sensation,  and  “Border  Ruffianism  ” was  a real  terror  to  the  American 
mind,  while  Mormon  rebellion  was  much  of  a myth,  and  at  its  worst  was  no  sub- 
ject of  political  terrorism  to  the  nation.  The  presence  of  General  Harney  and 
the  Second  Dragoons  was  now  needed  in  Kansas  by  this  new  development  of 
affairs.  His  supposed  fitness,  above  other  generals  to  command  the  Utah  Expe- 
dition, made  him  more  abundantly  fit  now  to  grapple  with  Kansas.  Captain  Van 
Vliet  sensed  the  strange  fatality  of  this  new  development  when  he  said  to  Brig- 
ham Young  : “I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  Washington  as  soon  as  I can.  I have 
heard  officially  that  General  Harney  has  been  recalled  to  Kansas,  to  officiate  as 
Governor.” 

Thus  the  General  who,  from  his  experience  in  Indian  warfare,  was  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  put  down  the  Indians  and  Mormons  combined — that  being  one 
of  the  suppositions  of  this  war — never  took  command  of  this  expedition,  and  the 
oragoons  were,  therefore,  absent  from  the  Plains  when  they  were  most  required. 

General  Persifer  F.  Smith  was  assigned  to  the  command  in  the  place  of 
General  Harney,  but  he  fell  ill  and  died  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  infantry  and 
artillery,  with  all  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores,  were  then  on  the 
plains,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition,  by  seniority  of  rank,  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Alexander,  of  the  Tenth  Infantry.  The  expedition  was,  therefore,  with- 
out any  instructions  from  the  Government;  all  that  its  commander,  Colonel 
Alexander,  knew  was  its  destination.  The  next  link  of  the  strange  history  is 
found  in  the  following  military  order  : 

“Washington,  August  28th,  1857, 

“ Colonel:  In  anticipation  of  the  orders  to  be  issued  placing  you  in  com- 

mand of  the  Utah  expedition,  the  general-in-chief  directs  you  to  repair,  without 
delay,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  apply  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Harney  for 
all  the  orders  and  instructions  he  has  received  as  commander  of  that  expedition, 
which  you  will  consider  addressed  to  yourself,  and  by  which  you  will  be  governed 
accordingly.  You  will  make  your  arrangements  to  set  out  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth at  as  early  a day  as  practicable.  Six  companies  of  the  2d  Dragoons  will 
be  detached  by  General  Harney  to  escort  you  and  the  civil  authorities  to  Utah, 
to  remain  as  part  of  your  command  instead  of  the  companies  of  the  1st  Cavalry, 
as  heretofore  ordered.  Brevet  Major  T.  J.  Porter,  assistant  adjutant  general,  will 
be  ordered  to  report  to  you  for  duty  before  you  leave  Fort  Leavenworth. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be*  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

IRVIN  McDOWELL, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

“ Colonel  Albert  S.  Johnston , 

2d  Cavalry , Washington , D C. 
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As  the  army  passed  the  boundary  line  of  Utah,  Governor  Young’s  Proclama- 
tion was  forwarded,  with  his  order  to  arrest  the  advance  of  “the  forces  now  in- 
vading Utah  Territory.”  This  was  the  juncture  when  either  General  Harney  or 
Colonel  Johnston  should  have  been  on  the  spot,  with  the  entire  force,  to  have 
opened  the  campaign,  but  at  that  very  moment  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
wasstill  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  a thousand  miles  from  the  army  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  while  Colonel  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  commanding  2d 
Dragoons,  and  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith  commanding  Battalion  10th  Infantry  were 
also  far  away  from  the  seat  of  action.  Colonel  Cooke  in  command  of  six  com- 
panies 2d  Dragoons  commenced  his  march  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger  November  19.  Of  his  onset  he  has  thus 
reported: 

“ The  regiment  has  been  hastily  recalled  from  service  in  the  field  and  al- 
lowed three  or  four  days  only,  by  my  then  commanding  officer,  to  prepare  for  a 
march  of  eleven  hundred  miles  over  an  uninhabited  and  mountain  wilderness ; 
in  that  time  the  six  companies  of  the  regiment  who  were  to  compose  the  expedi- 
tion were  re-organized;  one  hundred  and  ten  transfers  necessarily  made  from  and 
to  other  companies;  horses  to  be  condemned  and  many  obtained;  the  com- 
panies paid,  and  about  fifty  desertions  occured  ; the  commanders  of  four  of  them 
changed.  To  these  principle  duties  and  obstacles,  implying  a great  mass  of  writ- 
ing, were  to  be  added  every  exertion  of  experience  and  foresight  to  provide  for  a 
line  of  operation  of  almost  of  unexampled  length  and  mostly  beyond  communi- 
cation. On  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  at  the  commencement  of  a rain-storm,  an 
inspector  general  made  a hurried  inspection  by  companies,  which  could  not  have 
been  very  satisfactory  to  him  or  others — the  company  commanders,  amid  the 
confusion  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  presenting  their  new  men,  raw  recruits,  whom 
they  had  yet  scarcely  found  or  seen,  under  the  effects  usually  following  the  pay- 
table.” 

Governor  Cumming,  also,  who  should  have  been  at  the  seat  of  war  to  have 
met  Governor  Young’s  proclamation  with  a counter  proclamation,  giving  to  Col- 
onel Alexander  the  power  to  act  as  his  posse  commitatus,  before  the  winter  set  in, 
was  under  the  escort  of  Colonel  Cooke,  and  did  not  issue  his  proclamation  before 
the  2 1st  of  November. 

Brigham  and  the  Mormons  alone  were  prepared  for  the  issue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Government  had  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  news  of  the 
projected  expedition  reaching  Utah  in  advance,  by  cutting  off  the  postal  com" 
munication.  (It  is  so  charged  by  Governor  Young.)  In  six  days  after  the  news 
reached  the  Pioneers  of  the  coming  of  the  army,  the  Utah  militia  is  ordered  out ; 
in  twenty-one  days  the  first  detachment  of  the  Mormon  Life  Guards  has  taken 
the  field,  under  Colonel  Burton;  in  one  month  and  eleven  days  Lot  Smith  has 
burnt  the  supply  trains  of  the  Expedition. 

In  May,  General  Scott’s  circular  was  issued  for  the  march  of  the  army;  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  Governor  Alfred 
Cumming  were  at  headquarters,  Camp  Scott,  powerless  to  act,  locked  out  from 
Salt  Lake  Valley  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  year — inexorable  winter. 
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General  Sam  Houston  had  said  to  the  Government  at  the  onset:  “If  you 
make  war  upon  the  Mormons  you  will  get  awfully  whipped  !”  which,  when  it 
was  told  to  Brigham  Young,  he  said,  “ General  Sam  Houston  had  it  right.” 

Hearing  nothing  from  his  commander,  without  instructions  and  fearing 
everything,  Colonel  Alexander  concentrated  his  forces  at  Ham’s  Fork,  until 
some  course  should  be  resolved  upon  by  a council  of  the  officers.  It  was  then 
the  latter  part  of  September;  winter  was  approaching,  the  stock  of  forage  was 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  the  country  was  altogether  unfitted  for  winter-quarters. 
Every  day’s  delay  was  disastrous,  and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  ex- 
pedition, for  the  mountains  were  already  covered  with  snow  and  the  daring  Mor- 
mon cavalry  were  constantly  harassing  the  supply  trains  and  running  off  the 
animals.  The  troops  began  to  show  signs  of  demorilization ; they  were  in  a 
bleak  and  barren  desert,  with  an  enemy  surrounding  them  that  knew  every  inch 
of  the  ground,  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  could  easily  destroy  them  without  shed- 
ding a drop  of  their  own  blood. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  officers  of  the  Expedition  held  a council  of  war 
and  determined  that  the  army  should  advance  from  Ham’s  Fork,  but  to  change 
the  route  of  travel  and  make  Salt  Lake  Valley,  if  they  could,  via  Soda  Springs,  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty  miles 
farther  than  the  route  through  Echo  Canyon.  The  order  was  issued,  and  next 
day  the  troops  commenced  a dreary  march. 

“ Early  in  the  morning,”  says  Stenhouse,  in  his  “ Rocky  Mountain  Saints,” 
“the  sky  was  surcharged  with  dark,  threatening  clouds,  and  as  they  started  the 
snow  fell  heavily.  A few  supply-trains  were  kept  together  and  guarded  by  the 
infantry,  but  the  travel  was  slow,  vexatious  and  discouraging.  The  beasts  of 
burden  were  suffering  from  want  of  forage,  as,  in  anticipation  of  this  movement, 
the  grass  had  been  burned  all  along  that  route.  The  animals  were  completely 
exhausted,  and,  before  they  were  a week  on  the  new  route,  three  miles  a day 
was  all  the  distance  that  could  be  made. 

“ Another  council  of  war  was  held,  but  the  only  topics  of  discussion  were 
the  suffering,  disaster,  and  heavy  losses  of  the  company.  The  soldiers  were  mur- 
muring, and  dissatisfaction  reigned  everywhere.  Some  gallant  officers  were  desir- 
ous of  forcing  an  issue  with  the  Mormons,  cutting  their  way  through  the  canyons, 
and  taking  their  chances  of  what  might  come.  This  course  might  have  afforded 
some  gratification  to  individuals,  but  to  the  company  at  large  it  was  impracticable  : 
every  effort  was  necessary  to  save  the  Expedition  from  total  ruin.” 

In  explanation  of  the  unprecedented  slow  march,  it  should  be  stated  that 
every  movement  was  really  a military  manouvre.  Colonel  R.  T.  Burton,  with  a 
force  of  about  200  Mormon  soldiers  was,  constantly  harassing  the  army,  which 
in  return  resorted  to  every  strategy  to  deceive  the  Mormon  soldiers  in  regard  to 
their  real  intent. 

Every  day  they  moved  a short  distance,  but  realizing  that  their  movements 
were  constantly  watched  by  the  Mormon  soldiery,  Colonel  Alexander  was  in 
doubt  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  as  while  moving  north,  every  means  of  annoy- 
ance without  actual  warfare  was  employed  by  this  little  body  of  defenders  of 

their  Utah  homes.  Finally,  as  the  result  of  this  continued  vigilance,  on  the 
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part  of  the  little  army  of  Mormons,  Colonel  Alexander  retraced  his  steps  and 
counter-marched  down  stream  and  went  into  Winter  Quarters. 

“In  this  forlorn  condition  the  new  commander  was  heard  from,  and  the 
troops  were  instantly  inspired  with  new  life.  Colonel  Johnston  comprehended 
the  situation  and  ordered  the  Expedition  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  snow  was  six 
inches  deep,  the  grass  all  covered,  the  animals  starving.  The  advance  had  been 
slow,  the  retreat  was  simply  crawling.  On  the  3rd  of  November  they  reached 
the  point  of  rendezvous,  and  next  day  Colonel  Johnston  joined  them  with  a small 
reinforcement  and  the  remainder  of  the  supply-trains. 

“The  morale  of  the  army  was  restored  by  the  presence  of  an  efficient  com- 
mander with  instructions  in  his  pocket,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  Expedition  were 
increasing  every  hour.  The  supply-trains  were  strung  out  about  six  miles  in 
length,  the  animals  worrying  along  till,  thoroughly  exhausted,  they  would  fall  in 
their  tracks  and  die. 

“ All  this  long  line  of  wagons  and  beef  cattle  had  to  be  guarded  to  prevent 
surprise  and  the  stampede  of  the  animals.  The  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground 
and  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold.  Many  of  the  men  were  fatally  rrost-bitten, 
and  the  catte  and  mules  perished  by  the  score.  In  Colonel  Philip  St.  George 
Cooke’s  command  fifty-seven  head  of  horses  and  mules  froze  to  death  in  one 
night  on  the  Sweetwater,  and  from  there  to  Fort  Bndger,  where  the  Expedition 
finally  wintered,  the  road  was  literally  strewn  with  dead  animals.  The  camp  on 
Black’s  Fork,  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Bridger,  was  named  ‘The  Camp  of  Death.’ 
Five  hundred  animals  perished  around  the  camp  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
November.  Fifteen  oxen  were  found  huddled  together  in  one  heap,  frozen  stiff. 

“In  this  perilous  situation  the  expeditionary  army  to  Utah  made  the  distance 
to  Bridger — thirty-five  miles — in  fifteen  days!  Often  the  advance  had  arrived  at 
camp  before  the  end  of  the  train  left.  On  the  16th  of  November,  the  army 
reached  their  winter-quarters,  Camp  Scott,  two  miles  from  the  site  of  Fort 
Bridger  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  from  Salt  Lake  City.” 

The  official  report  of  Colonel  Philip  St.  George  Cooke  is  still  more  desolate. 
The  experience  of  several  days,  as  noted  by  the  Colonel,  will  illustrate  his  report 
of  the  march  of  the  Second  Dragoons  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Camp  Scott: 

“ November  6tli,  we  found  the  ground  once  more  white  and  the  snow  fall- 
ing, but  then  very  moderately;  I marched  as  usual.  On  a four-mile  hill  the 
north  wind  and  drifting  snow  became  severe ; the  air  seemed  turned  to  frozen  fog; 
nothing  could  be  seen;  we  were  struggling  in  a freezing  cloud.  The  lofty  wall 
at  ‘ Three  Crossings’  was  a happy  relief;  but  the  guide,  who  had  lately  passed 
there,  was  relentless  in  pronouncing  that  there  was  no  grass.  The  idea  of  find- 
ing and  feeding  upon  grass,  in  that  wintry  storm,  under  the  deep  snow,  was  hard 
to  entertain ; but  as  he  promised  grass  and  other  shelter  two  miles  further,  we 
marched  on,  crossing  twice  more  the  rocky  stream,  half  choked  with  snow  and 
ice;  finally  he  led  us  behind  a great  granite  rock,  but  all  too  small  for  the 
promised  shelter.  Only  a part  of  the  regiment  could  huddle  there  in  the  deep 
snow;  whilst,  the  long  night  through,  the  storm  continued,  and  in  feaful  eddies 
from  above,  before,  behind,  drove  the  falling  and  drifting  snow.  Thus  exposed 
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for  the  hope  of  grass,  the  poor  animals  were  driven,  with  great  devotion,  by  the 
men,  once  more  across  the  stream  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  beyond,  to  the 
base  of  a granite  ridge,  but  which  almost  faced  the  storm ; there  the  famished 
mules,  crying  piteously,  did  not  seek  to  eat,  but  desperately  gathered  in  a mass, 
and  some  horses,  escaping  the  guard,  went  back  to  the  ford,  where  the  lofty  pre- 
cipice first  gave  us  so  pleasant  relief  and  shelter. 

“ Thus  morning  light  had  nothing  cheering  to  reveal ; the  air  still  filled  with 
driven  snow;  the  animals  soon  came  driven  in,  and,  mingled  in  confusion  with 
men,  went  crunching  the  snow  in  the  confined  and  wretched  camp,  tramping  all 
things  in  their  way.  It  was  not  a time  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  from  that  moun- 
tain desert  there  was  no  retreat,  nor  any  shelter  near;  but  a time  for  action.  No 
murmurs,  not  a complaint  was  heard,  and  certainly  none  saw  in  their  com- 
mander’s face  a doubt  or  clouds  ; but  with  cheerful  manner  he  gave  orders  as 
usual  for  the  march. 

“ November  to.  The  northeast  wind  continued  fiercely,  enveloping  us  in  a 
cloud  which  froze  and  fell  all  day.  Few  could  have  faced  that  wind.  The 
herders  left  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  extra,  but  nearly  all  broken  down  mules, 
could  not  force  them  from  the  dead  bushes  of  the  little  valley ; and  they  re- 
mained there  all  day  and  night,  bringing  on  the  next  day  the  fourth  part  that 
had  not  frozen.  Thirteen  mules  were  marched,  and  the  camp  was  made  four 
miles  from  the  top  of  the  pass.  A wagon  that  day  cut  partly  through  the  ice  of 
a branch,  and  there  froze  so  fast  eight  mules  could  not  move  it  empty.  Nearly 
all  the  tent  pins  were  broken  in  the  last  camp;  a few  of  iron  were  here  substi- 
tuted. Nine  trooper  horses  were  left  freezing  and  dying  on  the  road  that  day, 
and  a number  of  soldiers  and  teamsters  had  been  frost-bitten.  It  was  a desper- 
ately cold  night.  The  thermometers  were  broken,  but,  by  comparison,  must 
have  marked  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero.  A bottle  of  sherry  wine  froze  in  a 
trunk.  Having  lost  about  fifty  mules  in  thirty-six  hours,  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  on  the  report  of  the  quartermaster,  I felt  bound  to  leave  a wagon  in  the 
bushes,  filled  with  seventy-four  extra  saddles  and  bridles,  and  some  sabres.  Two 
other  wagons  at  the  last  moment  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  but  empty.  The 
Sharp’s  carbines  were  then  issued  to  mounted  as  well  as  dismounted  men. 

“ November  n.  The  fast  growing  company  of  dismounted  men  were 
marched  together  as  a separate  command  by  day  ; the  morning  of  the  12th,  a 
number  of  them  were  frost-bitteh  from  not  being  in  motion,  although  standing 
by  fires. 

“November  15.  The  sick  report  had  rapidly  run  up  from  four  or  five  to 
forty-two;  thirty-six  soldiers  and  teamsters  having  been  frosted. 

“Fort  Bridger,  November  19.  I have  one  hundred  and  forty-four  horses, 
and  have  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Most  of  the  loss  has  occurred  much 
this  side  of  South  Pass,  in  comparatively  moderate  weather.  It  has  been  of 
starvation;  the  earth  has  a no  more  lifeless,  treeless,  grassless  desert;  it  contains 
scarcely  a wolf  to  glut  itself  on  the  hundreds  of  dead  and  frozen  animals,  which 
for  thirty  miles  nearly  block  the  road ; with  abandoned  and  shattered  property, 
they  mark,  perhaps,  beyond  example  in  history,  the  steps  of  an  advancing  army 
with  the  horrors  of  a disastrous  retreat.” 
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The  winter  experience  of  the  troops  after  their  arrival  at  Camp  Scott  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  march  to  Utah  as  described  by  Colonel  Cooke.  Rations 
were  short,  and  many  articles  of  daily  necessity  were  altogether  unattainable. 
Whiskey  sold  at  $12  a gallon;  tobacco  $3  a pound,  and  sugar  and  coffee  about 
the  same  rate.  Flour  for  a time  was  a luxury  at  a very  high  figure ; ‘‘and  the 
possession  of  a good  supply  with  no  other  protection  than  the  covering  of  a tent 
was  as  dangerous  to  its  owner  as  a well-filled  purse  is  to  a pedestrian  in  a first- 
class  city  after  sunset.”  The  cattle,  too,  were  miserably  poor,  but  their  hides 
furnished  mocassins  for  the  soldiers.  Every  day,  all  through  the  winter,  bands 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  might  be  seen  hitched  to  wagons,  trailing  for  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  mountain  sides  to  get  loads  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  camp.  But  the 
greatest  privation  of  all  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  salt.  Learning  of  this  distress 
of  the  soldiers,  and  knowing  that  with  poor  meat  and  no  vegetables,  the  craving 
for  salt  to  season  the  dish  must  be  almost  as  intolerable  as  the  burning  thirst  for 
water  in  the  desert,  Brigham  sent  a load  of  salt  to  Colonel  Johnston,  accompanied 
with  a letter  of  gift,  which  forms  one  of  the  Government  documents.  (See 
appendix.)  But  Colonel  Johnston  ordered  the  messengers  from  his  camp  with 
every  expression  of  contempt  for  Brigham  Young,  the  great  Mormon  “rebel.” 
“ How  mutable  are  human  affairs!”  comments  Stenhouse,  noting  this  incident. 
“Five  years  later,  that  same  Colonel  Johnston  was  himself  designated  a ‘rebel,’ 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in  the  Confederate  army. 
The  Colonel  Johnston  of  Utah  became  the  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  of 
Shiloh  !” 

The  salt,  however,  by  indirect  means  was  returned  to  the  camp.  Johnston’s 
army,  after  all,  did  eat  Brigham  Young’s  salt;  and  the  soldiers  knew  it,  but  the 
high-spirited  commander  shared  it  not.  The  Indians,  however,  soon  furnished  a 
supply  for  the  Colonel  and  his  officers,  and  hurried  through  the  snow  with  their 
packs  of  salt  and  sold  it  at  $5  per  pound,  but  the  increase  of  the  supply  reduced 
the  price. 

Probably  Colonel  Johnston  thought  that  Brigham  Young  was  wantonly 
tantalizing  the  high  spirit  of  himself  and  officers  with  a realization  of  their  con- 
dition; but,  if  he  had  read  the  following  entry  in  Apostle  Woodruff’s  diary,  at 
a later  date,  he  would  probably  have  revised  that  opinion. 

“I  spent  the  evening  at  President  Young’s  office  (at  Provo).  He  said,  ‘I 
am  sorry  for  the  army;  and  thought  of  sending  sword  to  the  brethren  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  to  sell  vegetables  to  them.  I have  also  had  it  in  my  heart,  when 
peace  is  established,  to  take  all  the  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  army,  and  return  them  to  the  officers.’” 

Here  is  another  similar  entry  of  a later  date: 

“Colonel  Alexander  called  yesterday  and  had  a short  interview;  and  it  was 
very  agreeable.  President  Young  said,  ‘I  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  am 
satisfied  that,  if  he  had  the  sole  command  of  the  army,  and  I could  have  had 
three  hours’  conversation  with  him,  all  would  have  been  right,  and  they  could 
have  come  in  last  fall  as  well  as  now.’  ” 

With  this  couple  Colonel  Alexander’s  statement  in  his  letter,  “I  have  only 
to  repeat  my  assurance  that  no  harm  would  have  happened  to  any  citizen  of 
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Utah,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  legitimate  duties  without  molestation.  Together,  these  simple 
notes  combine  a volume  of  historical  explanations.  The  people  of  Utah  regarded 
it  as  an  unhallowed  crusade  not  a United  States  army  that  they  were  resisting. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  NAUVOO  LEGION  ORDERED  IN  FOR  THE  WINTER.  PICKET  GUARD 

POSTED.  MARCH  OF  THE  LEGION  TO  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CITY:  RE- 

CEIVED  WITH  SONGS  OF  TRIUMPH.  A JUBILANT  WINTER  IN  ZION. 

SUMMARY  OF  GOVERNMENT  MOVEMENTS  FOR  THE  SPRING  CAMPAIGN. 

The  army  having  gone  into  Winter  Quarters  at  “ Old  Fort  Bridger  ” and 
“ Henry’s  Fork,”  the  Nauvoo  Legion  was  called  in  and  concentrated  at  Camp 
Weber,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Echo  Canyon.  As  soon  as  the  Territorial  troops 
had  all  arrived,  provisions  were  made  for  a picket-guard,  consisting  of  fifty 
picked  men  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  R.  Winder,  to  remain  at  Camp 
Weber  during  the  winter,  and  the  following  order  was  issued  : 

“ Head  Quarters  Eastern  Expedition, 

Camp  Weber,  December  4th,  1857. 

“ Capt.  John  R.  Winder. 

“Dear  Bro:  You  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  guard  detailed  to 

remain  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  invaders.  You  will  keep  ten  men  at 
the  lookout  station  on  the  heights  of  Yellow  Creek.  Keep  a constant  watch  from 
the  highest  point  during  daylight,  and  a camp  guard  at  night,  also  a horse  guard 
out  with  the  horses  which  should  be  kept  out  on  good  grass  all  day,  and  grained 
with  two  quarts  of  feed  per  day.  This  advance  will  occasionally  trail  out  towards 
Fort  Bridger,  and  look  at  our  enemies  from  the  high  butte  near  that  place.  You 
will  relieve  this  guard  once  a week.  Keep  open  and  travel  the  trail  down  to  the 
head  of  Echo,  instead  of  the  road.  Teamsters  or  deserters  must  not  be  permitted  to 
come  to  your  lookout  station.  Let  them  pass  with  merely  knowing  who  and 
what  they  are,  to  your  station  on  the  Weber  and  into  the  city.  If  officers  or 
others  undertake  to  come  in,  keep  them  prisoners  until  you  receive  further  ad- 
vices from  the  city.  Especially  and  in  no  case  let  any  of  the  would  be  civil 
officers  pass.  These  are,  as  far  as  I know,  as  follows:  A.  Cumming  (governor), 
Eckels  (chief  justice),  Dotson  (marshal),  Forney  (superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs),  Hockaday  (district  attorney).  At  your  station  on  the  Weber  you  will 
also  keep  a lookout,  and  guard  the  road  at  night,  also  keep  a camp  and  horse 
guard.  Keep  the  men  employed  making  improvements,  when  not  on  other  duty. 
Build  a good  horse  corral,  and  prepare  stables.  Remove  the  houses  into  a fort 
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line  and  then  picket  in  the  remainder.  Keep  a trail  open  down  the  Weber  to 
the  citizen’s  road.  Be  strict  in  the  issue  of  rations  and  feed.  Practice  economy 
both  in  your  supplies  and  time  and  see  that  there  is  no  waste  of  either.  Dry  a 
portion  of  the  beef  and  use  the  bones  in  soup  with  the  hard  bread,  which,  as  it 
will  not  keep  equal  with  the  flour,  i-t  is  desirable  to  have  first  used  so  far  as 
practicable. 

“ Instruct  each  mess  to  save  their  grease  and  ashes,  and  make  soap,  and 
wash  their  own  clothes.  Dig  out  trouughs  to  save  the  soap,  and  learn  to  be  saving 
in  all  things.  If  your  lookout  party  discover  any  movement  of  the  enemy  in  this 
direction,  let  them  send  two  men  to  your  camp  on  the  Weber,  and  the  remainder 
continue  to  watch  their  movements,  and  not  all  leave  their  station,  unless  it 
should  prove  a large  party,  but  keep  you  timely  advised  so  that  you  can  meet 
them  at  the  defences  in  Echo,  or  if  necessary  render  them  assistance.  Where 
you  can  do  so  at  an  advantage,  take  all  such  parties  prisoners,  if  you  can  without 
shooting,  but  if  you  cannot,  you  are  at  liberty  to  attack  them  as  no  such  party 
must  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  city.  Should  the  party  be  two  strong  and 
you  aie  compelled  to  retreat,  do  so  after  safely  cacheing  all  supplies;  in  all  cases 
giving  us  prompt  information  by  express,  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  them  be- 
tween here  and  the  city.  Send  into  the  city  every  week  all  the  information  you 
can  obtain,  and  send  whether  you  have  any  news  from  the  enemy  or  not,  that  we 
may  know  of  your  welfare,  kind  of  weather,  depth  of  snow,  etc. 

“The  boys  at  the  lookout  station  should  not  make  any  trail  down  to  the 
road,  nor  expose  themselves  to  view,  but  keep  concealed  as  much  as  possible, 
as  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  that  position  has  been  chosen.  No  person  without  a 
permit  must  be  allowed  to  pass  from  this  way  to  the  enemy’s  camp.  Be  careful 
about  this.  Be  vigilant,  active  and  energetic  and  observe  good  order,  discipline 
and  wisdom  in  all  your  works,  that  good  may  be  the  result.  Remember  that  to 
you  is  entrusted  for  the  time  being  the  duty  of  standing  between  Israel  and  their 
foes,  and  as  you  would  like  to  repose  in  peace  and  safety  while  others  are  on  the 
watchtower,  so  now  while  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  do  you  observe  the 
same  care,  vigilance  and  activity,  which  you  would  desire  of  others  when  .they 
come  to  take  your  place.  Do  not  let  any  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  lull 
you  into  a false  security  and  cause  any  neglect  on  your  part. 

“Praying  the  Lord  to  bless  and  preserve  you  in  life,  health  and  strength, 
and  wisdom  and  power  to  accomplish  every  duty  incumbent  upon  you  and  bring 
peace  to  Israel  to  the  utter  confusion  and  overthrow  of  her  enemies. 

“I  remain,  your  brother  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

[Signed,]  DAN’L  H.  WELLS, 

Lieut.  Genrl.  Coming." 

“ P.  S.  Be  careful  to  prevent  fire  being  kindled  in  or  near  the  commissary 
storehouse.” 

The  guard  having  been  selected,  the  Legion  marched  to  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  and  on  arriving  there  was  greeted  by  the  enthusiastic  citizens  with  songs  of 
victory.  The  poetess,  Eliza  R.  Snow,  saluted  with  her  war  song,  which  the  fol- 
lowing lines  will  illustrate  : 
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“ Strong  in  the  power  of  Brigham's  God, 

Your  name’s  a terror  to  our  foes ; 

Ye  were  a barrier  strong  and  broad 

As  our  high  mountains  crowned  with  snows. 

^ * * 

Then  welcome  ! sons  of  light  and  truth. 

Heroes  alike  in  age  and  youth.” 

In  about  two  weeks  Captain  Winder  reported  to  Governor  Young  that  a deep 
snow  had  fallen  in  the  mountains  and  he  was  instructed  to  release  all  but  ten 
men.  This  guard  was  continued  during  the  winter. 

There  was  no  need  of  scouts  or  spies  to  keep  the  city  well  posted  relative  to 
the  army,  for  all  through  that  winter,  so  cheerless  to  the  Expedition,  deserters 
and  army  teamsters  were  constantly  arriving  from  Bridger,  in  many  instances 
in  a starving  and  destitute  condition.  They  were  kindly  treated  by  the  Mormon 
guard,  provided  with  food  and  passed  on  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Through  this 
channel,  Governor  Young  and  General  Wells  were  kept  well  informed  of  the 
condition  and  contemplated  movements  of  the  army. 

In  December  the  Utah  Legislature  met  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Gover- 
nor Young  delivered  his  annual  message,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  towards  Utah,  and  at  great  length  expounded  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  American  Confederation.  It  is  a remarkable  document, 
and  will  be  read  a century  hence  with  deep  interest.  [See  Appendix.] 

On  the  20th  of  December  the  Legislature  unanimously  passed  resolutions  ap- 
proving of  Governor  Young’s  course,  and  each  member,  signing  his  name  to  the 
document, pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Utah. 

Notwithstanding  that  Governor  Young  and  the  chief  men  of  the  community 
had  been  indicted  for  high  treason,  in  the  self-constituted  court  of  Chief  Justice 
Eckels,  held  at  Camp  Scott;  notwithstanding  that  Governor  Cumming  had  also 
issued  his  proclamation  to  nullify  that  of  Governor  Young;  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  prospects  were  that  before  the  close  of  the  coming  year  the 
cities  of  Utah  would  be  in  ashes,  and  the  Mormon  women  and  children 
have  fled  to  the  “chambers  of  the  mountains,”  while  their  husbands, 
fathers,  sons  and  brothers  would  be  doing  battle  with  a re-inforced  army ; 
yet  the  winter  of  1857-8  is  to  this  day  spoken  of  as  the  “gayest  winter  ever 
known  in  Utah.”  One  of  the  literati  of  Salt  Lake  City,  writing  to  a brother 
scribe  in  New  York  City,  said  : “ Peace  is  enjoyed  throughout  this  Territory  by  the 
citizens,  from  north  to  south,  and  every  heart  beats  with  the  love  of  liberty — relig- 
ious, political  and  social.  During  the  winter  festivities  were  very  prevalent,  and 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  were  enjoyed.  Dramatic  and  literary  associations 
were  attended  to  overflowing ; balls  and  parties  were  frequent  and  numerously 
filled,  and  every  amusement  suitable  for  an  enlightened  and  refined  people  was  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  caterer  and  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  patronizers.  Indeed, 
had  you  seen  the  manner  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves,  you  would  never  have 
surmised  for  one  moment  that  within  a few  miles  of  us  there  was  an  army — repug- 
nant to  every  feeling  of  the  people — who  were  only  waiting  to  kill,  corrupt  and 
debase  an  innocent  and  virtuous  community.” 
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There  is  the  great  sagacity  and  remarkable  common-sense  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young  seen  in  all  this  jubilee.  He  was  preparing  to  make  his  second 
exodus,  if  necessary,  and  did  not  intend  to  play  his  Moses  to  a dispirited  Israel. 

Early  in  the  Spring  a large  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion 
were  again  in  the  field,  occupying  their  old  camping  grounds,  where  they  con- 
tinued until  peace  was  proclaimed. 

Of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  government  side  Stenhouse  thus  summarizes : 

“ Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  experienced  at  that  time  of  traveling  across 
the  plains  in  winter,  an  express  occasionally  carried  to  the  Government  the  un- 
welcome news  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  expedition  and  the  sufferings 
and  privations  that  ensued.  At  one  time  there  were  grave  fears  of  its  ultimate 
success,  but  brave  men  and  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  Government  were 
destined  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  Captain  Marcy  with  a company  of  picked 
men  undertook  a perilous  journey  from  Fort  Bridger  to  Taos,  New  Mexico,  to 
obtain  provisions,  cattle  and  mules,  for  the  relief  of  the  expedition,  and  after 
most  terrible  suffering  and  heavy  loss  of  animals,  and  many  disabled  men,  he 
reached  the  point  of  supply,  and  was  eminently  successful. 

“ The  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  troops  aroused  the  Government  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  rendering  every  aid,  both  in  men  and  material,  to 
save  rhe  expedition  and  make  it  successful.  Lieut. -Gen.  Scott  was  summoned  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  at  one  time  the  project  of 
entering  Utah  from  the  west  was  seriously  entertained.  The  intimation  that  two 
regiments  of  volunteers  would  probably  be  called  for  in  the  spring  met  with  a 
ready  response  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  nation 
was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Utah,  and  wanted  to  bring 
the  Mormons  to  a settlement. 

“ Ready  to  take  advantage  of  anything  which  promised  wealth,  there  were 
multitudes  of  solicitous  contractors  seeking  to  supply  the  army  in  the  West;  and 
with  a prodigality  beyond  all  precedent,  the  War  Department  was  perfectly  reck- 
less. The  Sixth  and  Seventh  regiments  of  infantry,  together  with  the  First 
Cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery — about  three  thousand  in  all— -were  ordered 
to  Utah,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  speedy  and  colossal  warfare  with  the 
Prophet.  Political  writers  charged  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  an 
utter  recklessness  of  expenditure,  intended  more  for  the  support  of  political 
favorites  and  for  the  attainment  of  political  purposes  in  Kansas  than  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  dynasty  of  Brigham.  It  was  estimated  in  Washington  that  forty- 
five  hundred  wagons  would  be  required  to  transport  munitions  of  war  and  pro- 
visions for  the  troops  for  a period  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  besides 
fifty  thousand  oxen,  four  thousand  mules,  and  an  army  of  teamsters,  wagon-mas- 
ters, and  employees,  at  least  five  thousand  strong.  It  was  very  evident  that  the 
Government  was  playing  with  a loose  hand,  and  the  consideration  of  cost  to  the 
national  treasury  was  the  last  thing  thought  of.  The  transportation  item  for  1858, 
provided  for  the  expenditure  of  no  less  than  four  and  a half  millions,  and  that 
contract  was  accorded  to  a firm  in  western  Missouri,  without  public  announce- 
ment or  competition. 
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While  all  this  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  determined  that  the  war  against  the  Mormons  should  be  carried  out 
with  vigor,  there  was  another  influence  at  work  to  bring  “ the  Utah  rebellion  ” to 
a peaceful  termination. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

BUCHANAN  COERCED  BY  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  INTO  SENDING  A COMMISSION 
OF  INVESTIGATION.  HE  SENDS  COLONEL  KANE  WITH  A SPECIAL  MIS- 
SION TO  THE  MORMONS.  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  COLONEL  IN  SALT  LAKE 
CITY.  HIS  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  MORMON  LEADERS.  INCI- 
DENTS OF  HIS  SOJOURN..  HE  GOES  TO  MEET  GOVERNOR  CUMMING, 
AND  IS  PLACED  UNDER  ARREST  BY  GENERAL  JOHNSTON.  HIS  CHAL- 
LENGE TO  THAT  OFFICER.  HE  BRINGS  IN  THE  NEW  GOVERNOR  IN 
TRIUMPH.  RETURN  OF  COLONEL  KANE. 

The  reaction  came.  The  leading  papers,  both  of  America  and  England, 
declared  that  President  Buchanan  had  committed  a great  and  palpable  blunder. 
He  had  sent  an  army,  before  a committee  of  investigation,  and  had  made  war 
upon  one  of  our  Territories  for  rejecting  (?)  a new  Governor  before  that  Gov- 
ernor had  been  sent.  Brigham  Young  had  clearly  a constitutional  advantage 
over  the  President  of  the  United  States — for  in  those  days  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  the  rights  of  a State  or  Territory,  had  some  meaning  in  the  national 
mind.  The  idea  of  “ Buchanan’s  blunder  ” once  started,  it  soon  became  uni- 
versal in  the  public  mind.  The  Mormons  were  not  in  rebellion,  as  they  them- 
selves stoutly  maintained.  They  were  ready  to  receive  the  new  Governor  with 
becoming  loyalty,  but  not  willing  to  have  him  forced  upon  them  by  bayonets. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  the  case,  excepting  that  by  the  common 
law  of  nature,  a man  may  hold  off  the  hand  at  his  throat  to  say  in  good  old 
scriptural  language,  “Come  let  us  reason  together.” 

All  America,  and  all  Europe,  “perceived  the  error,”  and  a storm  of  con- 
demnation and  ridicule  fell  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  President.  Peace  com- 
missioners alone  could  help  him  out  of  the  trouble. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Colonel  Kane  sought  the  President  and  offered 
his  services  as  mediator.  Buchanan  wisely  recognized  his  potency  and  fitness, 
and  without  a moment’s  loss  of  time  the  Colonel  set  out  on  his  self-imposed 
mission,  although  in  such  feeble  health  that  any  consideration  short  of  the 
noble  impulse  that  actuated  him  at  the  time  would  have  deterred  him  from 
making  the  attempt.  The  undertaking  was  as  delicate  as  it  was  important.  Its 
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success  alone  could  make  it  acceptable,  either  to  the  Mormons  or  to  the  nation. 

For  prudential  reasons  he  registered  himself  as  “Dr.  Osborne’"  among  the 
passengers  on  board  the  California  steamer,  which  left  New  York  in  the  first  week 
of  January,  1858.  On  reaching  the  Pacific  coast,  he  hastened,  overland,  to 
Southern  California,  there  overtaking'  the  Mormons  who  had  just  broken  up  their 
colony  at  San  Bernardino,  re-gathering  to  Utah  for  the  common  defense.  An 
escort  was  immediately  furnished  him,  and  he  reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  fol- 
lowing February. 

Governor  Young  called  a council  of  the  Presidency  and  Twelve,  at  his  house, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Colonel  Kane’s  arrival,  and  at  8 o’clock  the  “ mes- 
senger from  Washington”  was  introduced  by  Joseph  A.  Young,  as  “Dr. 
Osborne.” 

The  introduction  was  very  formal.  The  Colonel  had  a peculiar  mission  to 
fulfill,  and  was  evidently  desirous  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Government. 
Moreover,  it  was  more  than  eleven  years  since  he  had  met  his  friends  of  Winter 
Quarters.  They  had,  with  their  people,  become  as  a little  nation,  and  the  United 
States  was  making  war  upon  them  as  an  independent  power.  Notwithstanding 
that  his  great  love  for  them  had  prompted  him  to  undertake  the  long  journey 
which  he  had  just  accomplished,  at  first  he  must  have  felt  the  uncertainty  of  his 
mission,  and  some  misgivings  as  to  the  regard  in  which  they  would  hold  his 
mediation.  But  perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  nation  at  that  critical  moment 
would  have  been  received  by  the  Mormon  leaders  with  such  perfect  confidence. 

The  Colonel  was  very  pale,  being  worn  down  with  travel  by  day  and  night. 
An  easy  chair  was  placed  for  him.  A profound  silence  of  some  moments 
reigned.  The  council  waited  to  hear  the  mind  of  the  Government,  for  the 
coming  of  Colonel  Kane  had  put  a new  aspect  on  affairs,  though  what  it  was  to 
be  remained  to  be  shaped  from  that  night.  With  great  difficulty  in  speaking  he 
addressed  the  council  as  follows  : 

“ Governor  Young  and  Gentlemen:  I come  as  an  ambassador  from  the 

chief  executive  of  our  nation,  and  am  prepared  and  duly  authorized  to  lay  before 
you,  most  fully  and  definitely,  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  of  the  executive  towards  you,  relative  to  the  present  position 
of  this  Territory,  and  relative  to  the  army  of  the  United  States  now  upon  your 
borders. 

“After  giving  you  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  in  relation  to  matters  con- 
cerning you,  now  pending,  I shall  then  call  your  attention,  and  wish  to  enlist 
your  sympathies,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  now  suffering  in  the  cold 
and  snow  of  the  mountains.  I shall  request  you  to  render  them  aid  and  com- 
fort, and  to  assist  them  to  come  here,  and  to  bid  them  a hearty  welcome  into 
your  hospitable  valley. 

“Governor  Young,  may  I be  permitted  to  ask  a private  interview  for  a few 
moments  with  you?  Gentlemen,  excuse  my  formality.” 

They  were  gone  about  thirty  minutes,  when  they  returned  to  the  room. 

Colonel  Kane  then  informed  the  council  that  Captain  Van  Vliet  had  made  a 
good  report  of  them  at  Washington,  and  had  used  his  influence  to  have  the  army 
stop  east  of  Bridger.  He  had  done  a great  deal  in  their  behalf. 
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“You  all  look  very  well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ you  have  built  up  quite  an 
empire  here  in  a short  time.” 

He  spoke  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  instancing  some  of  its  phases ; 
and  then  the  enquiry  came  from  some  one  present:  “ Did  Dr.  Bernhisel  take  his 
seat?  ” No  news  whatever  of  the  Utah  delegate  had  yet  reached  them. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “Delegate  Bernhisel  took  his  seat.  He  was  opposed 
by  the  Arkansas  member  and  a few  others,  but  they  were  treated  as  fools  by  more 
sagacious  members ; for,  if  the  delegate  had  been  refused  his  seat  it  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  a delaration  of  war.” 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  Mormons,  he  said  : 

“You  have  borne  your  part  manfully  in  this  contest.  I was  pleased  to  see 
how  patiently  your  people  took  it.” 

“ How  was  the  President’s  message  received?”  asked  Governor  Young. 

“ The  message  was  received  as  usual.  In  his  appointments  he  had  been 
cruelly  impartial.  So  far  he  has  made  an  excellent  President.  He  has  an  able 
cabinet.  They  are  more  united,  and  work  together  better  than  some  of  our 
former  cabinets  have  done.” 

“I  suppose,”  observed  Governor  Young,  caustically,  “they  are  united  in 
putting  down  Utah?” 

“ I think  not,”  replied  the  Colonel. 

Then  came  conversations  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation — of  Spain,  Kansas,  the 
Black  Warrior  affair,  financial  pressure,  etc. 

By  this  time  all  restraint  between  the  brethren  and  their  noble  friend  was 
gone. 

“I  wish  you  knew  how  much  I feel  at  home,”  he  observed.  “I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  ‘ breaking  bread  with  these,  my  friends.’  ” 

“ I want  to  take  good  care  of  you,”  returned  Governor  Young  warmly.  “ I 
want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the  men  you  see  here  do  not  look  old. 
The  reason  is,  they  are  doing  right,  and  are  in  the  service  of  God.  If  men  would 
do  right  they  would  live  to  a great  age.  There  are  but  few  in  the  world  who 
have  the  amount  of  labor  to  do  which  I have.  I have  to  meet  men  every  hour 
in  the  day.  It  is  said  of  me  that  I do  more  business  in  an  hour  than  any  Presi- 
dent, King  or  Emperor  has  to  perform  in  a day ; and  that  I think  for  the  people 
constantly.  You  can  endure  more  now  than  you  could  ten  years  ago.  If  you 
had  done  as  some  men  have  done  you  would  have  been  in  your  grave  before 
now.” 

The  Colonel  replied,  “I  fear  that  I can  endure  more  than  I could  ten  years 
ago.  The  present  life  doesn’t  pay,  and  I feel  like  going  away  as  soon  as  it  is  the 
will  of  God  to  take  me.” 

“I  know,  to  take  this  life  as  it  is,  and  as  men  make  it,”  answered  President 
Young,  “it  does  not  appear  worth  living,  but  I can  tell  you  that,  when  you  see 
things  as  they  are,  you  will  find  life  is  worth  preserving,  and  blessings  will  follow 
our  living  in  this  life,  if  we  do  right.” 

“Now,”  continued  the  President,  warming  with  his  subject,  “if  God  should 
say,  I will  let  you  live  in  this  world  without  any  pain  or  sorrow,  we  might  feel 
life  was  worth  living  for.  But  this  is  not  in  his  economy.  We  have  to  partake 
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of  sorrow,  affliction  and  death ; and  if  we  pass  through  this  affliction  patiently, 
and  do  right,  we  shall  have  a greater  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  I have  been 
robbed  several  times  of  my  all  in  this  life,  and  my  property  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies;  but  as  to  property,  I care  no  more  about  it  than  about  the 
dirt  in  the  streets,  only  to  use  it  as  God  wishes.  But  I think  a good  deal  of  a friend 
— a true  friend.  An  honest  man  is  truly  the  noblest  work  of  God.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  destroy  this  people,  for  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  God.  If  we  do  right,  He  will  preserve  us.  The  Lord  does  many  things  which 
we  would  count  as  small  things.  For  instance,  a poor  man  once  came  into  my 
office;  I felt  by  the  spirit  that  he  needed  assistance;  I took  five  dollars  out  of 
my  pocket  and  gave  to  him.  I soon  after  found  a five-dollar  gold  piece  in  my 
pocket,  which  I did  not  put  there.  Soon  I found  another.  Many  think  that  the 
Loro  has  nothing  to  do  with  gold ; but  he  has  charge  of  that  as  well  as  every 
other  element.  Brother  Kimball  said  in  Nauvoo,  ‘if  we  have  to  leave  our  houses 
we  will  go  to  the  mountains,  and  in  a few  years  we  will  have  a better  city  than  we 
have  here.’  This  is  fulfilled.  He  also  said,  ‘ We  shall  have  gold,  and  coin  twenty  - 
dollar  gold  pieces.’  We  came  here,  founded  a city,  and  coined  the  first  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces  in  the  United  States.  Seting  the  brethren  poorly  clad,  soon 
after  we  came  here,  he  said,  ‘ It  will  not  be  three  years  before  we  can  buy  cloth- 
ing cheaper  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  than  in  the  States.’  Before  the  time  was  out,  the 
gold-diggers  brought  loads  of  clothing,  and  sold  them  in  our  city  at  a wanton 
price. 

“Friend  Thomas,”  concluded  Governor  Young,  “the  Lord  sent  you  here, 
and  he  will  not  let  you  die — no,  you  cannot  die  till  your  work  is  done.  I want 
to  have  your  name  live  to  all  eternity.  You  have  done  a great  work,  and  you 
will  do  a greater  work  still.” 

The  council  then  broke  up,  and  the  brethren  went  to  their  homes. 

The  straightforward,  noble  simplicity  of  what  was  thus  done  and  said  between 
Thomas  L.  Kane  and  Brigham  Young,  in  the  presence  of  the  apostles,  cannot  but 
strike  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  investigator. 

After  the  council  had  ended,  word  was  sent  to  Elder  Wm.  C.  Staines  that  a 
Dr.  Osborne,  traveling  with  the  company  from  California,  was  sick,  and  desired 
accommodation  at  his  house;  and  late  in  the  evening  “Dr.  Osborne”  was  duly 
introduced  to,  and  cordially  welcomed  by,  Elder  Staines.  The  elder  had  no  idea 
that  his  guest  was  other  than  the  person  represented,  for  when  Colonel  Kane  was 
at  Winter  Quarters,  he  (Staines)  was  among  the  Indians,  with  Bishop  Miller's  camp. 

However,  in  a few  days  Elder  Staines  learned  who  his  guest  was,  and,  as  a 
favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  said  to  him  : 

“Colonel  Kane,  why  did  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  me  as  Dr.  Osborne?” 

“My  dear  friend,”  replied  the  Colonel,  “I  was  once  treated  so  kindly  at 
winter  quarters  that  I am  sensitive  over  its  memories.  I knew  you  to  be  a good 
people  then ; but  since,  I have  heard  so  many  hard  things  about  you,  that  I 
thought  I would  like  to  convince  myself  whether  or  not  the  people  possessed  the 
same  humane  and  hospitable  spirit  which  1 found  in  them  once.  I thought,  if  I 
go  to  the  house  of  any  of  my  great  friends  of  Winter  Quarters,  they  will  treat  me 
as  Thomas  L.  Kane,  with  a remembrance  of  some  services  which  I may  have 
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rendered  them.  So  I requested  to  be  sent  to  some  stranger’s  house,  as  ‘ Dr. 
Osborne,’  that  I might  know  how  the  Mormon  people  would  treat  a stranger  at 
such  a moment  as  this,  without  knowing  whether  I might  not  turn  out  to  be 
either  an  enemy  or  a spy.  And  now,  Mr.  Staines,  I want  to  know  if  you  could 
have  treated  Thomas  L.  Kane  better  than  you  have  treated  Dr.  Osborne.” 

“No,  Colonel,”  replied  Elder  Staines,  “I  could  not.” 

“And  thus,  my  friend.”  added  ‘Dr.  Osborne,’  “I  have  proved  that  the 
Mormons  will  treat  the  stranger  in  Salt  Lake  City,  as  they  once  did  Thomas  L. 
Kane  at  Winter  Quarters.” 

In  a few  days,  under  the  inspiring  spirit  and  affectionate  nursing  of  his  host, 
Colonel  Kane  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  carry  out  his  design  of  proceeding  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  army  (Fort  Bridger,  then  called  Camp  Scott). 

Governor  Young’s  policy  had  changed  it  nought,  excepting  in  that  which 
was  consistent  with  the  improved  situation.  The  Mormons  would  receive  their 
new  Governor  loyally,  but  would  not  have  him  accompanied  by  an  army  into 
their  capital;  neither  would  they  allow  an  army  to  be  quartered  in  any  of  their 
cities.  The  agent  of  the  administration  could  ask  no  more  nor  desire  more.  It 
was  the  basis  of  a fair  compromise,  which  would  give  to  President  Buchanan  a 
plausible  out-come,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  Mormon  dignity. 

The  visit  of  Colonel  Kane  to  Camp  Scott  was  attended  with  a chain  of  cir- 
cumstances that  give  to  the  narration  of  it  a decidedly  dramatic  cast.  At  the 
worst  season  of  the  year,  in  delicate  health,  he  made  his  way  through  the  almost 
impassable  snows  of  the  mountains,  a distance  of  113  miles.  Arrived  on  the 
10th  of  March,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  outposts,  he  insisted,  out  of  consid- 
ation  for  the  safety  of  his  friendly  escort,  on  entering  the  lines  unaccompanied. 
Reaching  the  nearest  picket  post,  the  over-zealous  sentry  challenged  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  fired  at  him.  In  return,  the  Colonel  broke  the  stock  of  his  rifle 
over  the  sentry’s  head.  The  post  being  now  full  arroused  and  greatly  excited, 
Colonel  Kane,  with  characteristic  politeness  as  well  as  diplomacy,  requested  to 
be  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Governor  Cumming.  The  Governor  received  him 
cordially. 

The  Colonel’s  diplomacy  in  seeking  the  Governor,  instead  of  General  John- 
ston, is  evident.  His  business  was  not  directly  with  the  commander,  but  with 
the  civil  chief,  whose  posse  commitatus  the  troops  were.  The  compromise  which 
Buchanan  had  to  effect,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  could  only  be  through  the  new 
Governor,  and  that,  too,  by  his  heading  off  the  army  sent  to  occupy  Utah. 

The  General  was  chagrined.  Here  was  Buchanan  withdrawing  from  a ser- 
ious blunder  as  gracefully  as  possible;  but  where  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  to 
achieve  either  glory  or  honor  out  of  the  Utah  war? 

Affecting  to  treat  Colonel  Kane  as  a spy,  an  orderly  was  sent  to  arrest  him. 
It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a blundering  execution  of  the  General’s  invita- 
tion to  him  to  dine  at  head-quarters.  The  blunder  was  no  doubt  an  intentional 
one.  Colonel  Kane  replied  by  sending  a formal  challenge  to  General  Johnston. 

Governor  Cumming  could  do  nothing  less  than  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
“ambassador,”  who  was  there  in  the  execution  of  a mission  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  affair  of  honor  also  touched  himself. 
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He  resented  it  with  great  spirit,  extended  his  official  protection  to  his  guest,  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  an  impassable  breach  between  the  executive  and  the 
military  chief.  The  duel,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  interferance  of  Chief 
Justice  Eckels,  who  threatened  to  arrest  all  concerned  in  it  if  it  proceeded 
further. 

The  conduct  of  General  Johnston  was  looked  upon  by  the  Mormon  leader 
as  very  like  a bit  of  providential  diplomacy  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  people. 
With  the  Governor  and  the  commander  of  the  army  at  swords’  points,  the  issues 
of  the  “war”  were  practically  in  the  hands  of  Brigham  Young.  From  that 
moment  he  knew  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation  ; and  the  extraordinary 
moves  that  he  made  thereupon,  culminating  with  the  second  exodus,  shows  what 
a consummate  strategist  he  was,  and  how  complex  were  his  methods  of  mastering 
men.  He  was  now  not  only  in  command  of  his  own  people,  who  at  the  lifting  of 
his  finger  would  move  with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  substantially  dic- 
tator both  to  the  Governor  and  the  army.  Johnston  could  only  move  at  the  call 
of  the  Governor,  and  was  hedged  about  by  the  new  policy  of  the  President, 
while  this  shaping  of  affairs  converted  the  Mormon  militia,  then  under  arms, 
into  the  Governor’ ?, posse  commitatus , instead  of  the  regular  troops. 

The  mission  of  Colonel  Kane  to  the  seat  of  war  was  to  induce  the  Governor 
to  trust  himself  through  the  Mormon  lines,  under  a Mormon  escort  of  honor  that 
would  be  furnished  at  a proper  point,  and  to  enter  immediately  upon  his  guberna- 
torial duties.  The  officers  remonstrated  with  the  Governor  against  going  to  the  city 
without  the  army,  predicting  that  the  Mormons  would  poison  him,  or  put  him  out 
of  the  way  by  some  other  wicked  ingenuity ; but  the  camp  was  now  no  longer  the 
place  for  him,  and  with  a high  temper  and  a humane  spirit,  he  trusted  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  Colonel  Kane. 

The  Governor  left  Camp  Scott  on  the  5th  of  April,  en  route  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Kane  and  two  servants.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed 
the  Federal  lines,  he  was  met  by  an  escort  of  the  Mormon  militia,  and  welcomed 
as  Governor  of  the  Territory  with  military  honors. 

On  the  12  of  April  they  entered  Salt  Lake  City  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
escorted  by  the  mayor,  marshal  and  aldermen,  and  many  other  distinguished 
citizens. 

Arrived  at  the  residende  of  Elder  Staines,  Governor  Young  promptly  and 
frankly  called  npon  his  successor  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ; and  they  were 
introduced  to  each  other  by  Colonel  Kane. 

“Governor  Cumming,  I am  glad  to  meet  you!”  observed  Brigham,  with 
unostentatious  dignity,  and  that  quiet  heartiness  peculiar  to  him. 

“Governor  Young,  I am  happy  to  meet  you,  sir!  ” responded  His  Excel- 
lency warmly,  at  once  impressed  by  the  presence  and  spirit  of  the  remarkable 
man  before  him. 

“Well,  Governor,”  said  Elder  Staines,  after  the  interview  was  ended,  “ what 
do  you  think  of  President  Young?  Does  he  appear  to  you  a tyrant,  as  repre- 
sented ? ” 

“ No,  sir.  No  tyrant  ever  had  a head  on  his  shoulders  like  Mr.  Young.  He 
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is  naturally  a very  good  man.  I doubt  whether  many  of  your  people  sufficiently 
appreciate  him  as  a leader.” 

The  brethern  were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  officers  at  Camp  Scott  had 
warned  the  Governor  that  the  Mormons  would  poison  him,  so  it  was  contrived 
that  Elder  Staines  and  Howard  Egan  should  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him  and 
partake  of  the  same  food.  Of  course  he  understood  the  delicate  assurance  that 
“death  was  not  in'the  pot.” 

Three  days  after  his  entrance  into  the  city,  Governor  Cumming  officially 
notified  General  Johnston  that  he  had  been  properly  recognized  by  the  people  ; 
that  he  was  in  full  discharge  of  his  office,  and  that  he  did  not  require  the  presence 
of  troops. 

On  his  part,  ex-Governor  Young  set  the  public  example,  and  on  the  Sunday 
following  introduced  him  to  a large  assembly  as  the  Governor  of  Utah. 

Thus  successfully  ended  the  mission  of  Col.  Kane,  who  shortly  thereafter  re- 
turned to  Washington,  to  report  in  person  to  the  President.  Journeying  by  the 
overland  route,  a body-guard  of  Mormon  scouts  accompanied  him  to  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  is  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  here  testify  of  him,  that  a more 
gentle  and  noble  man  has  rarely  been  found,  and  for  his  disinterested  kindness 
toward  the  Mormon  people  they  will  ever  hold  his  name  in  honorable  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

REPORT  OF  GOVERNOR  CUMMING  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT.  THE  GOVERNMENT 
RECORDS  FOUND  NOT  BURNED,  AS  REPORTED  BY  DRUMMOND.  THE 
MORMON  LEADERS  JUSTIFIED  BY  THE  FACTS,  AND  THE  PEOPLE  LOYAL. 
GRAPHIC  AND  THRILLING  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MORMONS  IN  THEIR 
SECOND  EXODUS.  THE  GOVERNOR  BRINGS  HIS  FAMILY  TO  SALT  LAKE 
CITY.  HIS  WIFE  IS  MOVED  TO  TEARS  AT  WITNESSING  THE  HEROIC 
ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Governor  Cumming  immediately  reported  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Utah, 
and  the  re-action  that  it  caused  in  the  public  mind,  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  was  a new  revelation,  to  the  age,  of  Mormon  character 
and  Mormon  sincerity.  The  peculiar  people  were  never  understood  till  then, 
notwithstanding  their  previous  exodus,  for  only  Missouri  and  Illinois  seemed  con- 
cerned in  their  early  history  and  doings;  but  now  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  a party  in  the  action,  all  the  world  became  interested  in  the  extra- 
traordinary  spectacle  of  a peculiar,  little,  unconquerable  people,  braving  the  wrath 
of  a mighty  nation. 

The  current  events  of  those  days,  including  the  “second  exodus,”  which 
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was  begun  in  anticipation  of  a breach  of  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  the  State  authorities  at 
Nauvoo,  are  well  recounted  in  the  following  report  of  Governor  Cumming,  ad- 
dressed to  Geneial  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  State: 

“Executive  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  May  2d,  1858. 

“Sir:  You  are  aware  that  my  contemplated  journey  was  postponed  in  con- 

sequence of  the  snow  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  the  canyons  between  Fort 
Bridger  and  this  city.  In  accordance  with  the  determination  communicated  in 
former  notes,  I left  camp  on  the  5th,  and  arrived  here  on  the  12th  ult.* 

“ Some  of  the  incidents  of  my  journey  are  related  in  the  annexed  note,  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  on  the  15th  ult:” 

“Executive  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  April  15th,  1858. 

“Sir:  I left  camp  on  the  5th,  en  route  to  this  city,  in  accordance  with  a 

determination  communicated  to  you  on  the  3d  inst,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Kane  as  my  guide,  and  two  servants.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring, 
which  is  on  this  side  of  the  “ Quaking  Asp  ” hill,  after  night,  Indian  camp  fires 
were  discerned  on  the  rocks  overhanging  the  valley.  We  proceeded  to  the  spring, 
and  after  disposing  of  the  animals,  retired  from  the  trail  be)  ond  the  mountain. 
We  had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  taken  this  precaution,  as  we 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  country  lying  between  your  outposts  and  the 
4 Yellow  Creek’  is  infested  by  hostile  renegades  and  outlaws  from  various  tribes.” 

“ I was  escorted  from  Bear  River  Valley  to  the  western  end  of  Echo  Canyon. 
The  journey  through  the  canyon  being  performed,  for  the  most  part,  after  night, 
it  was  about  11  o’clock  p.  M.,  when  I arrived  at  Weber  Station.  I have  been 
everywhere  recognized  as  Governor  of  Utah;  and,  so  far  from  having  encount- 
ered insults  or  indignities,  I am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  to  you  that,  in  pas- 
sing through  the  settlements,  I have  been  universally  greeted  with  such  respectful 
attentions  as  are  due  to  the  representative  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Territory. 

“Near  the  Warm  Springs,  at  the  line  dividing  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Davis 
counties,  I was  honored  with  a formal  and  respectful  reception  by  many  gentle- 
men including  the  mayor  and  other  municipal  officers  of  the  city,  and  by  them 
escorted  to  lodgings  previously  provided,  the  mayor  occupying  a seat  in  my  car- 
riage. 

“ Ex-Governor  Brigham  Young  paid  me  a call  of  ceremony  as  soon  as  I was 
sufficiently  relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  my  mountain  journey  to  receive  company. 
In  subsequent  interviews  with  the  ex-Governor,  he  has  evinced  a willingness  to 
afford  me  every  facility  I may  require  for  the  efficient  performance  of  my  adminis- 
trative duties.  His  course  in  this  respect  meets,  I fancy,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  this  community.  The  Territorial  seal,  with  other  public  property, 
has  been  tendered  me  by  William  H.  Hooper,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  pro  tem. 

“ 1 have  not  yet  examined  the  subject  critically,  but  apprehend  that  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Territorial  Library,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty, remain  unimpaired. 
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“ Having  entered  upon  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  in  this  city,  it 
is  probable  that  I will  be  detained  for  some  days  in  this  part  of  the  Territory. 

“ I respectfully  call  your  attention  to  a matter  which  demands  our  serious 
consideration.  Many  acts  of  depredation  have  been  recently  committed  by  the 
Indians  upon  the  property  of  the  inhabitants — one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  city.  Believing  that  the  Indians  will  endeavor  to  sell  the  stolen  property  at 
or  near  your  camp,  I herewith  inclose  the  Brand  Book  (incomplete)  and  memor- 
anda (in  part)  of  stock  lost  by  citizens  of  Utah  since  February  25th,  1858,  which 
may  enable  you  to  secure  the  property  and  punish  the  thieves. 

“ With  feelings  of  profound  regret  I have  learned  that  Agent  Hart  is  charged 
with  having  incited  to  acts  of  hostility  the  Indians  in  Uinta  Valley.  I hope  that 
Agent  Hart  will  be  able  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  contained  in  the 
inclosed  letter  from  William  H.  Hooper,  late  Secretary  pro  tem yet  they  demand 
a thorough  investigation. 

“ I shall  probably  be  compelled  to  make  a requisition  upon  you  for  a suffi- 
cient force  to  chastise  the  Indians  alluded  to,  since  I desire  to  avoid  being 
compelled  to  call  out  the  militia  for  that  purpose. 

“The  gentlemen  who  are  intrusted  with  this  note,  Mr.  John  B.  Kimball  and 
Mr.  Fay  Worthen,  are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  here,  and  are  represented 
to  be  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
Church  here.  Should  you  deem  it  advisable  or  necessary,  you  will  please  send 
any  communication  intended  for  me  by  them.  I beg  leave  to  commend  them  to 
your  confidence  and  courtesy.  They  will  probably  return  to  the  city  in  a few 
days.  They  are  well  known  to  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Perry  and  Burr,  with  whom  you 
will  please  communicate. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  CUMMING, 
Governor  Utah  Territory. 

To  A.  S.  Johnston,  commanding  Army  of  Utah,  Camp  Scott,  U.  T. 

“The  note  omits  to  state  that  I met  parties  of  armed  men  at  Lost  Creek 
and  Yellow  Creek,  as  well  as  at  Echo  Canyon.  At  every  point,  however,  I was 
recognized  as  the  Governor  of  Utah,  and  received  with  a military  salute.  When 
it  was  arranged  with  the  Mormon  officers  in  command  of  my  escort  that  I should 
pass  through  Echo  Canyon  at  night,  I inferred  that  it  was  with  the  object  of  con- 
cealing the  barricades  and  other  defenses.  I was,  therefore,  agreeably  surprised 
by  an  illumination  in  honor  of  me.  The  bonfires  kindled  by  the  soldiers  from 
the  base  to  the  summits  of  the  walls  of  the  canyon,  completely  illuminated  the 
valley,  and  disclosed  the  snow-colored  mountains  which  surrounded  us.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  next  station,  I found  the  ‘Emigrant  Road’  over  the  ‘Big  Moun- 
tain’ still  impassable.  I was  able  to  make  my  way,  however,  down  ‘ Weber  Can- 
yon.’ Since  my  arrival,  I have  been  employed  in  examining  the  records  of  the 
Supreme  and  District  Courts,  which  I am  now  prepared  to  report  as  being  per- 
fect and  unimpaired.  This  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  information  to  those 
who  have  entertained’ an  impression  to  the  contrary. 

“ I have  also  examined  the  Legislative  Records,  and  other  books  belonging 

to  the  Secretary  or  State,  which  are  in  perfect  preservation.  The  property  re- 
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turn,  though  not  made  up  in  proper  form,  exhibits  the  public  property  for  which 
W.  H.  Hooper,  late  Secretary  of  State  pro  tern .,  is  responsible.  It  is,  in  part,  the 
same  for  which  the  estate  of  A.  W.  Babbitt  is  liable,  that  individual  having  died 
whilst  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Utah. 

“I  believe  that  the  books  and  charts,  stationery  and  other  property  apper- 
taining to  the  Surveyor-General’s  office  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  in  the 
proper  place,  except  some  instruments,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  disposed  of 
by  a man  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  office.  I examined  the  property,  but  can- 
not verify  the  matter  in  consequence  of  not  having  at  my  command  a schedule 
or  property  return. 

“ The  condition  of  the  large  and  valuable  Territorial  library  has  also  com- 
manded my  attention,  and  I am  pleased  in  being  able  to  report  that  Mr.  W.  C. 
Staines,  the  librarian,  has  kept  the  books  and  records  in  the  most  excellent  con- 
dition. I will,  at  an  early  day,  transmit  a catalogue  of  this  library,  and  a schedule 
of  the  other  public  property,  with  certified  copies  of  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
and  District  Courts,  exhibiting  the  character  and  amount  of  the  public  business 
last  transacted  in  them. 

“ On  the  2 1 st  inst.  I left  Salt  Lake  City,  and  visited  Tooele  and  Rush  Val- 
leys, in  the  latter  of  which  lies  the  military  reserve  selected  by  Colonel  Steptoe, 
and  endeavored  to  trace  the  lines  upon  the  ground,  from  field-notes  which  are 
in  the  Surveyor-General’s  office.  An  accurate  plan  of  the  reserve,  as  it  has  been 
measured  off,  will  be  found  accompanying  a communication,  which  I shall  address 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  subject. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  26th  inst.,  information  was  communicated  to  me 
that  a number  of  persons  who  were  desirous  of  leaving  the  Territory  were  unable 
to  do  so,  and  considered  themselves  to  be  unlawfully  restrained  of  their  liberties. 
However  desirous  of  conciliating  public  opinion,  I felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
adopt  the  most  energetic  measures  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
statement.  Postponing,  therefore,  a journey  of  importance  which  I had  in  con- 
templation to  one  of  the  settlements  of  Utah  County,  I caused  public  notice  to 
be  given  immediately  of  my  readiness  to  relieve  all  persons  who  were,  or  deemed 
themselves  to  be,  aggrieved,  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  which  was  Sunday,  requested 
a notice  to  the  same  effect  to  be  read,  in  my  presence,  to  the  people  in  the  tab- 
ernacle. 

“ I have  since  kept  my  office  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  have 
registered  no  less  than  56  men,  38  women  and  71  children,  as  desirous  of  my  pro- 
tection and  assistance  in  proceeding  to  the  States.  The  large  majority  of  these 
people  are  of  English  birth,  and  state  that  they  leave  the  congregation  from  a 
desire  to  improve  their  circumstances,  and  realize  elsewhere  more  money  for  their 
labor.  Certain  leading  men  among  the  Mormons  have  promised  them  flour,  and 
to  assist  them  in  leaving  the  country. 

“ My  presence  at  the  meeting  in  the  tabernacle  will  be  remembered  by  me 
as  an  occasion  of  interest.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  were  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  public  worship;  the  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing;  but 
the  most  profound  quiet  was  observed  when  I appeared.  President  Brigham 
Young  introduced  me  by  name  as  the  Governor  of  Utah,  and  I addressed  the 
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audience  from  ‘the  stand.’  I informed  them  that  I had  come  among  them  to 
vindicate  the  national  sovereignty;  that  it  was  my  duty  to  secure  the  supremacy 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  that  I had  taken  my  oath  of  office  to  exact  an 
unconditional  submission  on  their  part  to  the  dictates  of  the  law.  I was  not  in- 
terrupted. In  a discourse  of  about  thirty  minutes’  duration,  I touched  (as  I 
thought  best)  boldly  upon  all  the  leading  questions  at  issue  between  them  and  the 
General  Government.  I remembered  that  I had  to  deal  with  men  embittered  by 
the  remembrance  and  recital  of  many  real  and  imaginary  wrongs,  but  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  withhold  from  them  the  entire  truth.  They  listened  respectfully 
to  all  I had  to  say — approvingly,  even,  I fancied — when  I explained  to  them 
what  I intended  should  be  the  character  of  my  administration.  In  fact,  the 
whole  character  of  the  people  was  calm,  betokening  no  consciousness  of  having 
done  wrong,  but  rather,  as  it  were,  indicating  a conviction  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  their  religion  and  to  their  country.  I have  observed  that  the  Mor- 
mons profess  to  view  the  constitution  as  the  work  of  inspired  men,  and  respond 
with  readiness  to  appeals  for  its  support. 

“Thus  the  meeting  might  have  ended;  but,  after  closing  my  remarks,  I rose 
and  stated  that  I would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who  might  be  inclined  to  address 
me  upon  topics  of  interest  to  the  community.  This  invitation  brought  forth  in 
succession  several  powerful  speakers,  who  evidently  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  masses  of  the  people.  They  harangued  on  the  subject  of  the  assassination  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  and  his  friends,  the  services  rendered  by  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion to  an  ungrateful  country,  their  sufferings  on  ‘the  Plains’  during  their 
dreary  pilgrimage  to  their  mountain  home,  etc.  The  congregation  became  greatly 
excited,  and  joined  the  speakers  in  their  intemperate  remarks,  exhibited  more 
frenzy  than  I had  expected  to  witness  among  a people  who  habitually  exercise 
great  self-control.  A speaker  now  represented  the  Federal  Government  as  desir- 
ous of  needlessly  introducing  the  national  troops  into  the  Territory,  ‘whether  a 
necessity  existed  for  their  employment  to  support  the  authority  of  the  civil  offi- 
cers or  not;  ’ and  the  wildest  uproar  ensped.  I was  fully  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  people,  with  their  extraordinary  religion  and  customs,  would  gladly 
encounter  certain  death  rather  than  be  taxed  with  a submission  to  the  military 
power,  which  they  considered  to  involve  a loss  of  honor. 

“In  my  first  address  I informed  them  that  they  were  entitled  to  a trial  by 
their  peers;  that  I had  no  intention  of  stationing  the  army  in  immediate  contact 
with  their  settlements,  and  that  the  military  posse  would  not  be  resorted  to  until 
other  means  of  arrest  had  been  tried  and  failed.  I found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  explaining  these  points,  so  great  was  the  excitement.  Eventually,  however, 
the  efforts  of  Brigham  Young  were  successful  in  calming  the  tumult  and  restoring 
order  before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting.  It  is  proper  that  I should  add 
that  more  than  one  speaker  has  since  expressed  his  regret  at  having  been  betrayed 
into  intemperance  of  language  in  my  presence.  The  President  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  learn  with  gratification  the  auspicious  issue  of  our  difficulties 
here.  I regret  the  necessity,  however,  which  compels  me  to  mingle  with  my 
congratulations,  the  announcement  of  a fact  that  will  occasion  great  concern. 

“The  people,  including  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  moving  from  every 
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settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  roads  are  everywhere 
filled  with  wagons  loaded  with  provisions  and  household  furniture,  the  women 
and  children  often  without  shoes  or  hats,  driving  their  flocks  they  know  not 
where.  They  seem  not  only  resigned  but  cheerful.  ‘ It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,’ 
and  they  rejoice  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  home  for  the  trials  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Their  ultimate  destination  is  not,  I presume,  definitely  fixed  upon.  ‘ Go- 
ing south,’  seems  sufficiently  definite  for  the  most  of  them,  but  many  believe 
that  their  ultimate  destination  is  Sonora. 

“Young,  Kimball  and  most  of  the  influential  men  have  left  their  com 
modious  mansions,  without  apparent  regret,  to  lengthen  the  long  train  of  wan- 
derers. The  masses  everywhere  announce  to  me  that  the  torch  will  be  applied  to 
every  house  indiscriminately  throughout  the  country,  so  soon  as  the  troops  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  mountains.  I shall  follow  these  people  and  try  to  rally  them. 

“Our  military  force  could  overwhelm  most  of  these  poor  people,  involving 
men,  women  and  children  in  a common  fate;  but  there  are  among  the  Mormons 
many  brave  men,  accustomed  to  arms  and  horses;  men  who  could  fight  desper- 
ately as  guerrillas;  and  if  the  settlements  are  destroyed,  will  subject  the  country 
to  an  expensive  and  protracted  war,  without  any  compensating  results.  They 
will,  I am  sure,  submit  to  4 trial  by  their  peers,’  but  they  will  not  brook  the  idea 
of  trials  by  ‘juries’  composed  of  ‘teamsters  and  followers  of  the  camp,’  nor  of 
an  army  encamped  in  their  cities  or  dense  settlements. 

“ I have  adopted  means  to  recall  the  few  Mormons  remaining  in  arms,  who 
have  not  yet,  it  is  said,  complied  with  my  request  to  withdraw  from  the  canyons 
and  eastern  frontiers.  I have  also  taken  measures  to  protect  the  buildings  which 
have  been  vacated  in  the  northern  settlements.  I am  sanguine  that  I will  save  a 
great  part  of  the  valuable  improvements  there. 

“ I shall  leave  this  city  for  the  South  to-morrow.  After  I have  finished  my 
business  there,  I shall  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  army,  to  complete  the 
arrangements  which  will  enable  me  before  long,  I trust,  to  announce  that  the  road 
between  California  and  Missouri  may  be  traveled  with  perfect  security  by  trains 
and  emigrants  of  every  description. 

“I  shall  restrain  all  operations  of  the  military  for  the  present,  which  will 
probably  enable  me  to  receive  from  the  President  additional  instructions,  if- he 
deems  it  necessary  to  give  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  GUMMING, 

Governor  of  Utah. 

To  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“ To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

“ I transmit  the  copy  of  a dispatch  from  Governor  Cumming  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  dated  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  received 
at  the  Department  of  State  yesterday.  From  this  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
our  difficulties  with  the  Territory  of  Utah  have  terminated,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  has  been  restored.  I congratulate  you  on  this  auspicious 
event. 
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“ 1 lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  information  and  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  any  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  into  service  the  two  regiments  of  volunteers  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  ‘ for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
disturbances  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  for  the  protection  of  supply  and  emigrant 
trains  and  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  on  the  frontier.’ 

“Iam  the  more  gratified  at  this  satisfactory  intelligence  from  Utah,  because 
it  will  afford  some  relief  to  the  treasury  at  a time  demanding  from  us  the  strictest 
economy ; and  when  the  question  which  now  arises  upon  every  appropriation  is, 
whether  it  be  of  a character  so  important  and  urgent  as  to  brook  no  delay,  and  to 
justify  and  require  a loan,  and  most  probably  a tax  upon  the  people  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  its  payment. 

11  In  regard  to  the  regiment  of  volunteers  authorized  by  the  same  act  of  Con- 
gress to  be  called  into  service  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  Texas  against  In- 
dian hostilities,  I desire  to  leave  this  question  to  Congress,  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  my  opinion,  this  State  can  be  defended  for  the  present  by  the  regu- 
lar troops,  which  have  not  yet  been  withdrawn  from  its  limits. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Washington  City,  June  10,  1858. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Gov.  Cumming  started  for  Camp  Scott,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  his  family  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Meanwhile  the  “exodus”  had  been 
quietly  going  forward,  and  when  the  Governor  returned  he  only  found  a few  men 
who  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  burn  it  in  case  the  army  attempted  to  quarter 
there. 

The  Governor  and  his  wife  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Elder  Staines, 
whom  they  found  in  waiting  with  a plentiful  cold  lunch.  His  family  had  gone 
south,  and  in  his  garden  were  significantly  heaped  up  several  loads  of  straw. 

The  Governor’s  wife  inquired  their  meaning,  and  the  cause  of  the  silence 
that  pervaded  the  city.  Elder  Staines  informed  her  of  their  resolve  to  burn  the 
town  in  case  the  army  attempted  to  occupy  it. 

“ How  terrible  ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ What  a sight  this  is  ! I never  shall 
forget  it’!  It  has  the  appearance  of  a city  that  has  been  afflicted  with  a plague. 
Every  house  looks  like  a tomb  of  the  dead!  For  two  miles  I have  seen  but  one 
man  in  it.  Poor  creatures  ! And  so  all  have  left  their  hard-earned  homes?  ” 

Here  she  burst  into  tears. 

“ Oh  ! Alfred  (to  her  husband),  something  must  be  done  to  bring  them 
back  ! Do  not  permit  the  army  to  stay  in  the  city.  Can’t  you  do  something  for 
them  ? ” 

“ Yes,  madam,”  said  he,  <c  I shall  do  all  I can,  rest  assured.  I only  wish  I 
could  be  in  Washington  for  two  hours  ; I am  persuaded  that  I could  convince 
the  Government  that  we  have  no  need  for  troops.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  PEACE  COMMISSIONERS.  EXTRAORDINARY  COUNCIL  BE- 
TWEEN THEM  AND  THE  MORMON  LEADERS.  A SINGULAR  SCENE  IN 
THE  COUNCIL.  ARRIVAL  OF  A COURIER  WITH  DISPATCHES.  "STOP 
THAT  ARMY!  OR  WE  BREAK  UP  THE  CONFERENCE."  "BROTHER  DUN- 
BAR, SING  ZION!"  THE  PEACE  COMMISSIONERS  MARVEL,  BUT  AT  LAST 
FIND  A HAPPY  ISSUE.  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  MORMON  ARMY. 

The  honorable  course  of  Van  Vliet,  in  protesting  against  an  exterminating 
war  upon  a religious  people,  coupled  with  the  guarantee  which  Colonel  Kane  had 
personally  given  to  the  Government  for  the  essential  loyalty  of  the  Mormons, 
made  the  sending  of  peace  commissioners  imperative.  An  example  of  the  right 
course  once  set  by  the  noble  Kane,  President  Buchanan  hastened  to  send  Gov- 
ernor L.  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  and  Major  Ben  McCullough,  of  Texas,  to 
negotiate  a peace.  They  arrived  in  the  city  in  June,  1858.  Wilford  Woodruff’s 
Journal  contains  the  following  minute  of  their  first  council  with  the  Mormon 
leaders : 

“ June  nth . The  Presidency  and  many  others  met  with  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners in  the  Council  House.  Governor  Powell,  a Senator-elect  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  Major  McCullough,  from  Texas,  were  then  introduced  to  the  assembly, 
as  the  Peace  Commissioners  sent  by  President  Buchanan.  Governor  Powell 
spoke  to  the  people,  and  informed  us  what  the  President  wished  at  our  hands. 
President  Buchanan  has  sent  by  them  a proclamation,  accusing  us  of  treason  and 
some  fifty  other  crimes,  all  of  which  charges  are  false.  Yet  he  pardons  us  for 
all  these  offenses,  if  we  will  be  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  we  will  let  his  troops  quarter  in  our  Territory.  He  pledged  him- 
self that  they  should  not  interfere  with  our  people,  nor  infringe  upon  any  city, 
and  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  our  religion,  faith  or  practice.  - 

“The  Peace  Commissioners  confirmed  the  same.  They  did  not  wish  to  en- 
quire into  the  past  at  all,  but  wished  to  let  it  all  go  and  talk  about  the  present 
and  the  future. 

“ Reflections . President  Buchanan  had  made  war  upon  us,  and  wished  10 
destroy  us  because  of  our  religion,  thinking  that  it  would  be  popular,  but  he 
found  that  Congress  would  not  sustain  him  in  it.  He  has  got  into  a bad  scrape, 
and  wishes  to  get  out  of  it  the  best  he  can.  Now  he  wants  peace,  because  he  is 
in  the  wrong,  and  has  met  with  a strong  resistance  from  a high-minded  people  in 
these  mountains,  which  he  did  not  expect  to  meet.  We  are  willing  to  give  him 
peace  upon  any  terms  that  are  honorable ; but  7iot  upon  terms  which  are  dishonor- 
able to  us.  We  have  our  rights  and  dare  maintain  them,  trusting  in  God  for 
victory.  The  Lord  has  heard  our  prayers,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  obliged  to  ask  for  peace.” 
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The  naivete  of  Apostle  Woodruff,  in  his  idea  of  giving  peace  to  James 
Buchanan,  is  something  amusing,  yet  is  there  a severe  democratic  philosophy  in  it. 
‘‘  He  wants  peace  because  he  is  in  the  wrong  and  has  met  with  a strong  resistance 
from  a high-minded  people,”  is  a passage  that  any  President  of  the  United  States 
might  profitably  lay  under  his  official  pillow,  whether  in  his  administration  towards 
a Utah  or  a Louisiana.  But  Brother  Woodruff  s emphatic  view  that  the  Mormons 
could  only  consent  to  a peace  on  honorable  terms;  with  his  brave  assertion  that, 
“we  have  our  rights,  and  dare  maintain  them,  trusting  in  God  for  victory,”  has 
in  it  a touch  of  sublimity. 

That  day  also  witnessed  a striking  example  of  Governor  Young’s  tact  and  reso- 
lution : 

The  Peace  Commissioners  had  laid  their  message  before  the  council.  Brig- 
ham had  spoken,  as  well  as  the  Peace  Commissioners.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was 
favorable.  Presently,  however,  a well-known  character,  O.  P.  Rockwell,  was  seen 
to  enter,  approach  the  ex-Governor  and  whisper  to  him.  He  was  from  the  Mormon 
army.  There  was  at  once  a sensation,  for  it  was  appreciated  that  he  brought  some 
unexpected  and  important  news.  Brigham  arose ; his  manner  self-possessed,  but 
severe. 

“ Governor  Powell,  are  you  aware,  sir,  that  those  troops  are  on  the  move 
towards  the  city  ? ” 

“It  cannot  be  ! ” exclaimed  Powell,  surprised,  for  we  were  promised  by  the 
General  that  they  should  not  move  till  after  this  meeting.” 

“ I have  received  a dispatch  that  they  are  on  the  march  for  this  city.  My 
messenger  would  not  deceive  me.” 

It  was  like  a thunderclap  to  the  Peace  Commissioners  : they  could  offer  no 
explanation. 

“ Is  Brother  Dunbar  present  ?”  inquired  Brigham. 

“Yes,  sir,”  responded  the  one  called. 

What  was  coming  now? 

“ Brother  Dunbar,  sing  Zion.” 

The  Scotch  songster  came  forward  and  sang  the  following  soul-stirring  lines, 
by  Chas.  W.  Penrose  : 

O ye  mountains  high,  where  the  clear  blue  sky 
Arches  over  the  vales  of  the  free ; 

Where  the  pure  breezes  blow, 

And  the  clear  streamlets  flow, 

How  I've  longed  to  your  bosom  to  flee, 

O Zi  on  ! dear  Zion  ! land  of  the  free, 

My  own  mountain  home,  now  to  thee  I have  come, 

All  my  fond  hopes  are  centered  in  thee. 

Though  the  great  and  the  wise  all  thy  beauties  despise, 

To  the  humble  and  pure  thou  art  dear; 

Though  the  haughty  may  smile 
And  the  wicked  revile, 

Yet  we  love  thy  glad  tidings  to  hear. 

O Zion  ! dear  Zion  ! home  of  the  free ; 

Thou  wert  forced  to  fly  to  thy  chambers  on  high. 

Yet  we'll  share  joy  or  sorrow  with  thee. 
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In  thy  mountain  retreat,  God  will  strengthen  thy  feet; 

On  the  necks  of  thy  foes  thou  shalt  tread, 

And  their  silver  and  gold, 

As  their  prophets  have  told, 

Shall  be  brought  to  adorn  thy  fair  head. 

O Zion  ! dear  Zion  ! honte  of  the  free  ; 

Soon  thy  towers  shall  shine  with  a splendor  divine, 

And  eternal  thy  glory  shall  be. 

Here  our  voices  we’ll  raise,  and  we’ll  sing  to  thy  praise, 

Sacred  home  of  the  prophets  of  God  ; 

Thy  deliverance  is  nigh, 

Thy  oppressors  shall  die, 

And  the  gentiles  shall  bow  ’neath  thy  rod. 

O Zion  ! dear  Zion  ! home  of  the  free  ; 

In  thy  temples  we'll  bend,  all  thy  rights  we’ll  defend, 

And  our  home  shall  be  ever  with  thee. 

The  action  of  Brigham  had  been  very  simple  in  the  case,  but  there  was  a 
world  of  meaning  in  it.  Interpreted  it  meant — “Gentlemen,  we  have  heard 
what  President  Buchanan  and  yourselves  have  said  about  pardoning  us  for  stand- 
ing up  for  our  constitutional  rights,  and  defending  our  lives  and  liberties.  We 
will  consent  to  a peace  on  honorable  terms  ; but  you  must  keep  faith  with  us. 
Stop  that  army ! or  our  peace  conference  is  ended.  Brethren,  sing  Zion.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  our  ultimatum  ! ” 

With  the  theme  before  him,  the  reader  will  fully  appreciate  what  the  singing 
of  “ Zion  ” meant.  There  have  been  times  when  the  singing  of  that  hymn  by 
the  thousands  of  saints  has  been  almost  as  potent  as  that  revolutionary  hymn  of 
France — the  Marsellaise.  This  was  such  a time. 

After  the  meeting  McCullough  and  Governor  Cumming  took  a stroll  together 
for  the  purpose  of  chatting  upon  the  affairs  of  the  morning. 

“What  will  you  do  with  such  a people?  ’’  asked  the  Governor,  with  a mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  concern. 

“D n them  ! I would  fight  them  if  I had.  my  way,”  answered  McCul- 

lough. 

“ Fight  them,  would  you?  You  might  fight  them  but  you  would  never  whip 
them.  They  would  never  know  when  they  were  whipped  ! Did  you* notice  the 
snap  in  those  men’s  eyes  to-day?  No,  sir;  they  would  never  know  when  they  were 
whipped  ! ” 

At  night  the  Peace  Commissioners  and  the  Mormon  leaders  were  again  in 
council,  in  private  session,  until  ten  o’clock. 

Next  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  the  conference  again  convened,  and  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Elders  John  Taylor,  George  A.  Smith  and 
Adjt.-Gen.  James  Ferguson  gave  expression  to  their  views  and  feelings,  and  then 
President  Young  spoke  at  some  length,  with  a will  and  a purpose  in  every  word. 
Woodruff,  in  his  journal,  says: 

“Then  the  Peace  Commissioners  heard  the  roar  of  the  “ lion  of  the  Lord.” 

The  following  brief  synopsis  of  his  speech,  furnished  by  one  present,  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the  “ roar  of  the  lion  of  the  Lord”  was  at  that  criti- 
cal moment,  when  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  was  pending: 
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President  Young  arose.  He  said  : “ I have  listened  very  attentively  to  the 
commissioners,  and  will  say,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  I thank  President  Buchanan 
for  forgiving  me,  but  I really  cannot  tell  what  I have  done.  I know  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  the  people  called  ‘ Mormons  ’ are  a loyal  and  a law-abiding 
people,  and  have  ever  been.  Neither  President  Buchanan  nor  any  one  else  can 
contradict  the  statement.  It  is  true,  Lot  Smith  burned  some  wagons  containing 
Government  supplies  for  the  army.  This  was  an  overt  act,  and  if  it  is  for  this  we 
are  to  be  pardoned,  I accept  the  pardon.  The  burning  of  a few  U.  S.  wagons  is 
but  a small  item,  yet  for  this,  combined  with  false  reports,  the  whole  Mormon 
people  are  to  be  destroyed. 

“What  has  the  United  States  Government  permitted  mobs  to  do  to  us? 
Gentlemen,  you  cannot  answer  that  question  ! I can,  however,  and  so  can  thou- 
sands of  my  brethren.  We  have  been  whipped  and  plundered ; our  houses 
burned,  our  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters  and  children  butchered  and  mur- 
dered by  the  scores.  We  have  been  driven  from  our  homes  time  and  time  again  ; 
but  have  troops  ever  been  sent  to  stay  or  punish  those  mobs  for  their  crimes  ? 
No ! Have  we  ever  received  a dollar  for  the  property  we  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  behind  ? Not  a dollar  ! Let  the  Government  treat  us  as  we  deserve  ; this 
is  all  we  ask  of  them.  We  have  always  been  loyal,  and  expect  to  so  continue; 
but,  hands  off ! Do  not  send  your  armed  mobs  into  our  midst.  If  you  do,  we 
will  fight  you,  as  the  Lord  lives!  Do  not  threaten  us  with  what  the  United  States 
can  do,  for  we  ask  no  odds  of  them  or  their  troops.  We  have  the  God  of  Israel 
— the  God  of  battles — on  our  side;  and  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we  fear  not 
your  armies.  I can  take  a few  of  the  boys  here  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord? 
can  whip  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  These,  my  brethren,  put  their  trust  in 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  have  no  fears.  We  have  proven  him,  and  he  is  our  friend. 
Boys,  how  do  you  feel?  Are  you  afraid  of  the  United  States?  (Great 
demonstration  among  the  brethren.)  No!  No!  We  are  not  afraid  of  man, 
nor  of  what  he  can  do. 

“ The  United  States  are  going  to  destruction  as  fast  as  they  can  go.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  gentlemen,  you  will  soon  see  it  to  your  sorrow.  It  will  be  with 
them  like  a broken  potsherd.  Yes,  it  will  be  like  water  spilled  on  the  ground  ; no 
more  to  be  picked  up. 

“ Now  let  me  say  to  you  Peace  Commissioners,  we  are  willing  those  troops 
should  come  into  our  country,  but  not  to  stay  in  our  city.  They  may  pass 
through  it,  if  needs  be,  but  must  not  quarter  less  than  forty  miles  from  us. 

“ If  you  bring  your  troops  here  to  disturb  this  people,  you  have  got  a bigger 
job  than  you  or  President  Buchanan  have  any  idea  of.  Before  the  troops  reach 
here,  this  city  will  be  in  ashes,  every  tree  and  shrub  will  be  cut  to  the  ground, 
and  every  blade  of  grass  that  will  burn  shall  be  burned. 

“Our  wives  and  children  will  go  to  the  canyons,  and  take  shelter  in  the 
mountains;  while  their  husbands  and  sons  will  fight  you;  and,  as  God  lives,  we 
will  hunt  you  by  night  and  by  day,  until  your  armies  are  wasted  away.  No  mob 
can  live  in  the  homes  we  have  built  in  these  mountains.  That’s  the  programme, 
gentlemen,  whether  you  like  it  or  not..  If  you  want  war  you  can  have  it;  but,  if 

you  wish  peace,  peace  it  is;  we  shall  be  glad  of  it.” 
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The  Commissioners  “wished  peace;”  and  the  result  of  their  negotiations 
was  embodied  in  the  following  note  to  General  Johnston: 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ter., 
June  i 2th,  1858. 

“ Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  after  a full  and 

free  conference  with  the  chief  men  of  the  Territory,  we  are  informed  by  them 
that  they  will  yield  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
that  they  will  not  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  Territory  of  Utah;  that 
they  cheerfully  consent  that  the  civil  officers  of  the  Territory  shall  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  that  they  will  make  no  resistance  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  its  march  to  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake  or  elsewhere. 
We  have  their  assurance  that  no  resistance  shall  be  made  to  the  officers,  civil  or 
military,  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  various  functions  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah. 

“ The  houses,  fields  and  gardens  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  particularly 
in  and  about  Salt  Lake  City,  are  very  insecure.  The  animals  of  your  army  would 
cause  great  destruction  of  property  if  the  greatest  care  should  not  be  observed  in 
the  march  and  the  selection  of  camps.  The  people  of  the  Territory  are  some- 
what uneasy  for  fear  the  army,  when  it  shall  reach  the  valley,  will  not  properly 
respect  their  persons  and  property.  We  have  assured  them  that  neither  their  per- 
sons nor  property  will  be  injured  or  molested  by  the  army  under  your  command. 

“ We  would  respectfully  suggest,  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
that  you  issue  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  Utah,  stating  that  the  army  under 
your  command  will  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  or  property  of  peaceable  citizens 
during  their  sojourn  in  or  march  through  the  Territory.  Such  a proclamation 
would  greatly  allay  the  existing  anxiety  and  fears  of  the  people,  and  cause  those 
who  have  abandoned  their  homes  to  return  to  their  houses  and  farms. 

“We  have  made  inquiry  about  grass,  wood,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  convenience  of  your  army.  We  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Ficklin 
[U.  S.  deputy  marshal]  fully  on  this  subject,  and  given  him  all  the  information 
we  have,  which  he  will  impart  to  you. 

“We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  nlarch  to  the  valley  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
venient for  you  to  do  so. 

“ We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

L.  W.  POWELL, 
ben  McCullough, 

Commissioners  to  Utah. 

“ To  General  A.  S-  Johnston,  commanding  Army  of  Utah,  Camp  Scott,  U.  T.” 

To  this  came  the  following  reply: 

“ Headquarters,  Department  of  Utah, 

Camp  on  Bear  River,  June  14th,  1858. 

“ Gentlemen  : Your  communication  from  Salt  Lake  City  was  received  to- 

day. The  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  your  mission  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  President,  and  the  wisdom  and  forbearauce  which  you 
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have  so  ably  displayed  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  will,  I hope,  lead  to  a more 
just  appreciation  of  their  relations  to  the  General  Government,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  I learn  with  surprise  that  uneasiness  is  felt 
by  the  people  as  to  the  treatment  they  may  receive  from  the  army.  Acting  under 
the  two-fold  obligations  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  we  may  be  supposed  to  compre- 
hend the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  be  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  obligations  of 
our  oaths,  not  to  disregard  the  laws  which  govern  us  as  a military  body.  A refer- 
ence to  them  will  show  with  what  jealous  care  the  General  Government  has  guarded 
the  rights  of  citizens  against  any  encroachments.  The  army  has  duties  to  per- 
form here  in  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Department  of  War,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  them,  cannot  lead  to  interference  with  the  people  in  their  varied  pur- 
suits; and  if  no  obstruction  is  presented  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  there 
need  not  be  the  slightest  apprehension  that  any  person  whatever  will  have  any 
cause  of  complaint. 

“The  army  will  continue  its  march  from  this  position  on  Thursday,  17th 
instant,  and  reach  the  valley  in  five  days.  I desire  to  encamp  beyond  the  Jordan 
on  the  day  of  arrival  in  the  valley. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

“ Colonel  Second  Cavalry  and  Brevet  Brigadier-  General  United  States  Army , 
Commanding. 

“ To  the  Hon.  L.  IV.  Powell  and  Major-General  McCullough , United  States  Com- 
missioners to  Utah." 

Although  a minute  statement  of  the  Mormon  military  force  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  turned  to  good  account  in  the  “ Utah  war,”  might  be  of  interest 
to  many,  it  will  doubtless  satisfy  the  general  reader  to  simply  know  that  only  so 
much  of  that  force  was  used  as  was  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  President 
Young’s  policy,  i.  e.,  to  harass  and  retard  the  advance  of  the  U.  S.  army  until  a 
more  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  could  be  reached.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  that  policy  an  effective  body  of  scouts  was  sent  forward,  with  orders  of 
which  the  following  is  a sample,  which  orders  were  scrupulously  obeyed  and 
executed  with  precisely  the  results  desired  : 

“ On  ascertaining  the  locality  or  route  of  the  troops,  proceed  at  once  to 
annoy  them  in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exertion  to  stampede  their  animals, 
and  set  fire  to  their  trains.  Burn  the  whole  country  before  them  and  on  their 
flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping  by  night  surprises.  Blockade  the  road  by  fell- 
ing trees,  or  destroying  the  fords  when  you  can.  Watch  for  opportunities  to  set 
fire  to  the  grass  on  their  windward,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  envelop  their  trains. 
Leave  no  grass  before  them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men  concealed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  guard  against  surprise.” 

They  were  also  ordered  to  not  “shed  blood”  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided, 
and  then  only  and  strictly  in  self-defence.  Although  often  fired  upon  by  the 
soldiers,  in  no  single  instance  did  they  return  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  “UTAH  WAR."  THE  REACTION.  CURRENT  OPIN- 
ION, AS  EXPRESSED  BY  THE  LEADING  JOURNALS  OF  EUROPE  AND 
AMERICA. 

That  the  Mormons  would  have  fought;  that  they  would,  in  the  language  of 
their  leader,  have  made  a “Moscow  of  Utah,  and  a Potter’s  Field  of  every  can- 
yon,” had  the  United  States  pushed  the  issue  to  extermination,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  knowing  how  terribly  so  large  a number  as  75,000  or  80,000  earnest  re- 
ligionists could  have  avenged  themselves,  at  that  day,  in  those  far-off  mountains 
and  valleys. 

But  the  opinion  expressed  to  Van  Vliet,  relative  to  the  reaction  which  would 
come  in  the  public  mind  over  Utah  affairs,  and  his  fixed  resolve,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  declared  in  that  conversation,  and  still  more 
emphatically  pronounced  in  all  his  orders  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Wells,  best  denote  what 
was  Brigham’s  policy  and  first  desire.  True,  it  had  been  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  keep  his  people  from  fighting  the  “enemy,”  notwithstanding  the  “enemy” 
was  the  United  States.  A quarter  of  a century’s  injustice  had  fired  them  with 
an  indignation  that  made  them  feel  a superhuman  strength.  But  though  the 
founder  of  Utah  had  resolved  to  conquer  the  issue,  he  had  no  wish  to  lose  the 
nucleus  of  a nationality  which  his  people  had  evolved  in  their  isolation. 

Why  then  this  second  exodus?  Why!  It  was  the  very  backbone  of  Brig- 
ham’s triumph.  As  great  a triumph  was  in  that  exodus  as  in  any  battle  the  great 
Napoleon  ever  fought.  It  was  in  fact  the  exodus  which  forced  the  “reaction.” 
It  carried  such  an  overwhelming  power  that  it  became  like  au  irresistible  impulse 
in  the  public  mind.  Not  only  was  this  so  with  the  American  people,  but  it  was 
so  with  every  nation  in  Europe.  Deep  sympathy,  blended  with  a mighty  admir- 
ation, was  felt  for  a people  who  could  at  once  dare  a war  with  the  United  States, 
in  defence  of  their  religious  cause,  and  rise  to  such  a towering  heroism  as  to  sanc- 
tify their  act  by  a universal  offering  of  their  homes  for  sacrifice.  This  was  no 
common  rebellion.  These  were  no  unworthy  rebels.  No  rude  defiers  of  “ the 
powers  that  be  ” were  they  : their  act  placed  them  on  a level  with  the  men  who 
won  the  independence  of  America:  their  women  were  fitting  mates  of  the 
mothers,  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  revolution. 

The  London  Times  called  the  Mormons  a nation  of  heroes.  It  said  : 

“The  intelligence  from  Utah  is  confirmatory  of  the  news  that  came  by  the 
last  steamer.  This  strange  people  are  again  in  motion  for  a new  home,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Cumming  to  induce  the  men  to  remain  and  limit  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  quota  of  wives  have  been  fruitless.  We  are  told  that  they 
have  left  a deserted  town  and  deserted  fields  behind  them,  and  have  embarked 
for  a voyage,  over  500  miles  of  untracked  desert,  to  a home,  the  locality  of 
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which  is  unknown  to  any  but  their  chiefs.  Does  it  not  seem  incredible  that,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  marine  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
jointly  engaged  in  the  grandest  scientific  experiments  that  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
30,000  or  40,000  natives  of  these  countries,  many  of  them  of  industrious  and 
temperate  habits,  should  be  the  victims  of  such  arrant  imposition?  Does  it  not 
seem  impossible  that  men  and  women,  brought  up  under  British  and  American 
civilization,  can  abandon  it  for  the  wilderness  and  Mormonism?  There  is  much 
that  is  noble  in  their  devotion  to  their  delusions.  They  step  into  the  waves  of 
the  great  basin  with  as  much  reliance  on  their  leaders  as  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
felt  when  they  stepped  between  the  walls  of  water  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  ancient 
world  had  individual  Curiatii,  Horatii,  and  other  examples  of  heroism  and  devo- 
tion ; but  these  western  peasants  seem  to  be  a nation  of  heroes,  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  rather  than  surrender  one  of  their  wives,  or  a letter  from  Joe  Smith’s 
golden  plates.”  , 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Times  will  give  a specimen  of  what  the 
American  press  generally  said  upon  the  subject: 

“ Whatever  our  opinions  may  be  of  Mormon  morals  or  Mormon  manners, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  voluntary  abandonment  by  40,000  people  of 
homes  created  by  wonderful  industry,  in  the  midst  of  trackless  wastes,  after  years 
of  hardships  and  persecution,  is  something  from  which  no  one  who  has  a particle 
of  sympathy  with  pluck,  fortitude  and  constancy  can  withhold  his  admiration. 
Right  or  wrong,  sincerity  thus  attested  is  not  a thing  to  be  sneered  at.  True  or 
false,  a faith  to  which  so  many  men  and  women  prove  their  loyalty,  by  such  sac- 
rifices, is  a force  in  the  world.  After  this  last  demonstration  of  what  fanaticism 
can  do,  we  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  treat  Mormonism  as  a nuisance  to  be 
abated  by  a posse  commitatus.  It  is  no  longer  a social  excresence  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  sword ; it  is  a power  to  be  combated  only  by  the  most  skillful  political 
and  moral  treatment.  When  people  abandon  their  homes  to  plunge  with  women 
and  children  into  a wilderness,  to  seek  new  settlements,  they  know  not  where, 
they  give  a higher  proof  of  courage  than  if  they  fought  for  them.  When  the 
Dutch  submerged  Holland,  to  save  it  from  invaders,  they  had  heartier  plaudits 
showered  upon  them  than  if  they  had  fertilized  its  soil  with  their  blood.  We 
have  certainly  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  foemen 
worthy  of  our  steel.  * * * If  the  conduct  of  the  recent  operations 

has  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  their  fanaticism,  by  the  appearance  of  perse- 
cution, without  convincing  them  of  our  good  faith  and  good  intentions,  and 
worse  still,  has  been  the  means  of  driving  away  50,000  of  our  fellow-citizens  from 
fields  which  their  labor  had  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  and  around  which  their 
affections  were  clustered,  we  have  something  serious  to  answer  for.  Were  we  not 
guilty  of  a culpable  oversight  in  confounding  their  persistent  devotion  with  the 
insubordination  of  ribald  license,  and  applying  to  the  one  the  same  harsh  treat- 
ment which  the  law  intends  for  the  latter  alone?  Was  it  right  to  send  troops 
composed  of  the  wildest  and  most  rebellious  men  of  the  community,  commanded 
by  men  like  Harney  and  Johnston,  to  deal  out  fire  and  sword  upon  people  whose 
faults  even  were  the  result  of  honest  religious  convictions?  Was  it  right  to  allow 
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Johnston  to  address  letters  to  Brigham  Young,  and  through  him  to  his  people, 
couched  in  the  tone  of  an  implacable  conqueror  towards  ruthless  savages?  Were 
the  errors  which  mistaken  zeal  generates  ever  cured  by  such  means  as  these?  And 
have  bayonets  ever  been  used  against  the  poorest  and  weakest  sect  that  ever 
crouched  beyond  a wall  to  pray  or  weep,  without  rendering  their  faith  more  in- 
tense, and  investing  the  paltriest  discomforts  with  the  dignity  of  sacrifice? 

* * * We  stand  on  the  vantage  ground  of  higher  knowledge, 

purer  faith  and  acknowledged  strength.  We  can  afford  to  be  merciful.  At  all 
events,  the  world  looks  to  us  now  for  an  example  of  political  wisdom  such  as  few 
people,  now-a-days,  are  called  on  to  display.  Posterity  must  not  have  to  ac- 
knowledge with  shame  that  our  indiscretion,  or  ignorance,  or  intolerance  drove 
the  population  of  a whole  State  from  house  and  home,  to  seek  religious  liberty 
and  immunity  from  the  presence  of  mercenary  troops,  in  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent to  which  our  rule  was  never  likely  to  extend.”  . 

Reynolds'  Newspaper,  in  an  editorial  written  specially  to  represent  the  British 
Republicans,  views  of  the  Mormon  community  in  their  great  struggle  for  their  re- 
ligious and  social  liberties,  gave  the  following  strong  passages: 

“ It  may  be  that  Mormonism  has  originated  in  imposture,  and  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  its  peculiar  rites  and  customs  are  the  ‘abomination  of  desolation.’ 
Let  this  point,  though  not  yet  proved,  be  conceded;  still,  the  social  and  political 
problem  is  by  no  means  solved.  After  we  have  demonstrated  the  fabulousness  of 
the  gold  tablets,  convicted  Joseph  Smith  of  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible 
scoundrelisms,  and  proved  his  followers  to  be  a mixed  multitude  of  the  gravest 
knaves  and  idiots  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  Mormonism  still  remains  a great 
human  fact  — perhaps  the  greatest  — certainly  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  As  such,  it  is  entitled  to  our  earnest  and  respectful  consid- 
eration. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  one  thing  at  least,  Mormonism  has  been 
eminently  successful.  It  has,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  really  improved 
the  earthly  condition  of  those  who  have  embraced  it.  More  than  this,  it  has 
inspired  with  hope  and  with  courage  thousands  of  despairing  and  heart  broken 
wretches,  who,  prior  to  their  conversion,  seemed  abandoned  of  God  and  man. 
This  new  faith  has,  so  to  speak,  created  a soul  under  the  ribs  of  death.  It  has 
given  to  thousands  of  once  destitute  and  despised  Englishmen  something  to  live 
for,  to  fight  for,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for.  On  this  ground,  then,  were  it  for 
nothing  else,  the  Mormons,  not  as  fanatics  or  sectaries,  but  as  heavily-oppressed, 
long-suffering,  and  earnestly  struggling  men,  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
enslaved  classes  throughout  the  world. 

“But  they  have  a claim  to  something  more  than  sympathy.  Their  heroic 
endurance  and  marvellous  achievements  entitle  them  to  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  their  fellow-creatures.  Twice  were  the  Mormons  driven  from  their  settle- 
ments in  the  United  States  before  they  had  resolved  upon  their  stupendous 
pilgrimage  to  the  Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  How  that  gigantic  journey  was  ac- 
complished; how  a thousand  miles  of  untrodden  desert — untrodden,  save  by  the 
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wild  beast  or  wilder  Indian,  where  death  in  a hundred  forms  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  defied — had  to  be  traversed;  how  the  poor,  hungered,  and  toil-worn, 
but  still  dauntless  pilgrims  reached  their  destination;  how  they  built  a city, 
founded  a civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity ; .how  law  and  order  were  established ; 
how  skill  and  industry  converted  barren  wastes  into  fruitful  fields,  howling  forests 
into  smiling  gardens,  until,  under  the  talismanic  wand  of  Labor,  the  wilderness 
was  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose , how  their  missionaries  were  employed  with 
startling  success  in  every  European  country ; and  how  many  thousands  of  the 
down-trodden  and  penury-stricken  victims  of  European  tyranny  were  leaving  the 
land  of  their  birth,  in  order  to  find  in  the  Mormon  territory,  that  hope  and  en- 
couragement denied  to  them  in  their  native  countries ; — how  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  reviled  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  all  Europe  and  America 
have  heard,  and,  though  hating,  admired.” 

The  famous  African  explorer,  Captain  Burton,  of  the  British  army,  closing 
his  description  of  the  great  man  who  took  his  people  successfully  through  that 
crisis,  gives  us  the  following  suggestive  passage  in  his  “City  of  the  Saints:  ” 

“ Such  is  His  Excellency,  President  Brigham  Young,  ‘Painter  and  Glazier’ 
(his  earliest  craft),  prophet,  revelator,  translator  and  seer;  the  man  who  is  revered 
as  king  or  kaiser,  pope  or  pontiff,  never  was;  who,  like  the  old  man  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  holding  up  his  right  hand  could  cause  the  death  of  any  man  within  his 
reach;  who,  governing  as  well  as  reigning,  long  stood  up  to  fight  with  the  sword 
of  the  Lord,  and  with  his  few  hundred  guerrillas,  against  the  then  mighty  power 
of  the  United  States;  who  has  outwitted  all  diplomacy  opposed  to  him;  and, 
finally,  who  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  President  of  the  great  Republic,  as 
though  he  had  wielded  the  combined  power  of  France,  Russia  and  England.” 

Substantially,  the  word  of  Brigham  Young  was  fulfilled,  in  that  he  had  said 
an  invading  army  should  not  enter  the  city. 

General  Johnston  and  his  army  came  not  as  conquerers  into  Zion.  The 
entire  chain  of  circumstances,  from  the  start  of  their  expedition,  had  been  most 
humiliating  to  the  brave  men  who  deserved  better  service.  Their  march  had 
been  but  a series  of  disasters  and  failures. 

They  were  merely  permitted  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City  on 
their  way  to  a location  in  the  Territory  well  removed  from  the  Mormon  people. 
Zion  was  a forsaken  city  that  day.  The  Saints  were  still  south  with  their  great 
leader.  If  faith  was  not  kept  with  them  they  did  not  intend  to  return,  and  war 
would  have  been  re-opened  in  deadly  earnest. 

It  was  a sad  spectacle  to  see  a community  of  earnest  religionists  who  could 
not  trust  in  the  parent  power,  even  after  the  proclamation  of  the  President.  But 
the  history  of  the  Mormons  in  their  minds  to  this  hour  shows  a constant  justifica- 
tion of  this  lack  of  confidence. 

On  the  13th  of  June,,  the  army  commenced  its  movement  towards  the  city  ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  it  might  have  been  seen  advancing  from  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  to  make  what  once  was  expected  to  have  been  a 
triumphal  entrance  into  conquered  Zion,  with  all  “ the  pomp  and  circumstance 
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of  glorious  war.”  Here  is  a picture  of  it  as  it  was,  from  the  pen  of  an  army- 
correspondent  : 

“ It  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  that  have  occurred  in  Ameri 
can  history.  All  day  long,  from  dawn  until  after  sunset,  the  troops  and  trains 
poured  through  the  city,  the  utter  silence  of  the  streets  being  broken  only  by  the 
music  of  the  military  bands,  the  monotonous  tramp  of  the  regiments,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  baggage  wagons.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Mormon  guards  had 
forced  all  their  fellow  religionists  into  the  houses,  and  ordered  them  not  to  make 
their  appearance  during  the  day.  The  numerous  flags  that  had  been  flying  from 
staffs  on  the  public  buildings  during  the  previous  week  were  all  struck.  The  only 
visible  groups  of  spectators  were  on  the  corners  near  Brigham  Young’s  residence, 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Gentile  civilians.  The  stillness  was  so  profound 
that  during  the  intervals  between  the  passage  of  the  columns,  the  monotonous 
gurgle  of  the  City  Creek  struck  on  every  ear.  The  Commissioners  rode  with  the 
General’s  staff.  The  troops  crossed  the  Jordan  and  encamped  two  miles  from  the 
city,  on  a dusty  meadow  by  the  river  bank.” 

But  the  army  correspondent  did  not  properly  construe  the  death-like  stillness 
and  desertion  of  the  city,  when  he  says  the  Mormon  guard  had  “ forced  all  their 
fellow  religionists  into  their  houses.”  They  were  not  in  their  houses,  but  in  the 
second  exodus.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  no  less  than  30,000  of  the  Mormon 
people  from  the  city  and  northern  settlements  in  “the  move  south.”  They  took 
with  them  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  chattels  and  furniture.  When  that  army 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Zion,  grass  was  growing  on  the  side  walks,  and 
there  were  only  a few  of  “ the  boys”  left  on  the  watch  in  the  city,  to  see  that  the 
people  were  not  betrayed.  Some  of  the  officers  were  deeply  moved  by  the  scene 
and  the  circumstances.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  who  had 
commanded  the  Mormon  battalion  in  the  Mexican  war,  rode  through  the  city 
with  uncovered  head,  leading  the  troops,  bur  forgetting  not  his  respect  for  the 
brave  Mormon  soldiers  who  had  so  nobly  served  with  him  in  their  country’s 
cause. 

Cedar  Valley,  forty  miles  west  of  the  city,  was  chosen  as  their  permanent 
camping  place,  which  was  named  Camp  Floyd,  in  honor  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  War. 
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GEORGE  A.  SMITH, 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SETTLEMENTS. 


We  cannot,  in  a number  of  a maga- 
zine, even  attempt  so  voluminous  a biog- 
raphy as  that  due  to  George  A.  Smith,  but 
will  link  a few  passages  of  his  life, 
culled  from  Junius  F.  Wells’  sketch  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  as  an  appropriate 
accompaniment  of  our  histories  of  the 
southern  settlements: 

“ I was  born  in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  June  26th,  1817. 
My  father,  John  Smith,  was  born  at 
Derryfield,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H., 
July  1 6th,  1781;  he  was  the  sixth  son  of 
Asael  Smith,  who  was  born  March  7th, 
1 744,  and  Mary  Duty  ; he  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Topsfield,  Mass., 
born  January  26th,  1714,  and  Priscilla 
Gould  ; he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Smirh, 
born  January  26th,  1666,  and  Rebecca 
Curtis ; he  was  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Smith,  who  came  from  England. 
My  mother,  Clarissa,  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Philomelia  Loomis  Lyman, 
born  in  Lebanon,  Grafton  County,  N. 
H.,  June  27th,  1790;  Richard  was  born 
in  the  year  1757,  and  died  in  1802;  he 
was  the  son  of  John  Lyman,  who  was 
born  in  the  year  1711,  and  died  in  1781; 
he  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lyman,  who 
was  born  in  1677,  and  died  in  1746  ; he 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Lyman,  of  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  born  1647,  died  1708;  he 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Lyman,  born 
1617,  and  died  1662,  at  Northampton, 
Mass.;  he  was  the  son  of  Richard  Ly- 
man, born  in  High  Ongar,  England,  in 
1580,  and  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1640.  The  date  of  my  father’s  marriage 
was  September  nth,  1815. 

“ When  but  four  weeks  old  I was 
attacked  with  whooping  cough,  from 
which  complaint  I suffered  for  nine 
months.  My  mother  told  me  years  after- 
ward that  there  were  eight  infants  living 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  my  father’s 
house,  who  took  that  disease  about  the 


same  time,  and  that  I alone  survived  its 
fearful  fatality.  In  my  second  year  I was 
rescued  by  my  mother  from  falling  into 
a well^  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
shock  and  exertion  completely  over- 
powered her,  and  she  immediately  fainted 
on  discovering  that  I was  saved.  When 
I was  eleven  years  of  age  I received  a 
blow  upon  my  head  which  rendered  me 
unconscious  for  three  weeks ; I suffered 
many  years  from  its  effects.” 

The  author  concludes  this  list  of  youth- 
ful experiences,  which  came  so  near  end- 
ing his  career  before  it  had  fairly  begun, 
with  the  following : 

“I  was  trained  strictly  in  the  religion 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which 
my  father  and  mother  were  members, 
until  I was  fifteen  years  of  age.” 

While  living  on  the  farm  on  Rackett 
river  and  attending  school  in  the  village 
of  Potsdam,  George  A.  grew  very  rapidly, 
attaining  his  full  growth  several  years 
before  he  became  of  age.  This  gave 
him  an  awkward  address,  as  of  an  over- 
grown boy;  and  as  children  growing 
fast  are  usually  weak,  it  was  so  with  him. 
In  addition  to  these  misfortunes  for  a 
school  boy,  he  was  near  sighted,  and 
being  contented  with  his  studies,  the 
society  of  older  people  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  owji  thoughts,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  cultivating  the  good 
will  and  currying  favor  with  the  boys  at 
school.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
made  fun  of  him,  bullied  him  more  or 
less,  and  at  one  time,  shortly  after  a 
period  of  illness,  carried  their  fun  to 
such  an  extreme  that  George  A.  resolved 
on  retaliation ; but  knowing  his  weak- 
ness, at  the  time,  he  refrained  attempting 
his  revenge  then  and  harbored  his 
strength  until  a favorable  opportunity 
should  be  presented.  The  time  came, 
and  it  developed  a phase  of  his  character 
which  was  new  to  his  schoolmates  but 
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distinguished  him  then  and  ever  after. 
His  sensitive  nature  had  been  repeatedly 
outraged,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  abused 
by  his  schoolmates,  that  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  him  unfairly  and  that  the 
insult  to  his  honor  and  manhood  de- 
manded reparation.  If  any  of  the  boys 
were  not  guilty  of  this  general  arraign- 
ment he  did  not  stop  to  discriminate  in 
their  favor.  He  felt  that  all  were  down 
on  him  and  he  determined  to  whip  the 
school.  And  he  succeeded.  He  started 
in  and  kept  at  it  until  he  had  whipped 
every  boy  of  his  size  and  age.  They 
never  made  fun  of  him  after  that. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  Father  John 
Smith  received  a letter  from  his  nephew 
Joseph,  who  then  lived  in  western  New 
York,  in  which  a very  striking  prediction 
occurred,  foretelling  awful  judgments 
upon  the  present  generation  because  of 
wickedness  and  unbelief.  The  letter 
made  a deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  George  A.,  who,  but  a boy  of  eleven 
years,  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
statements  it  contained,  which  he  treas- 
ured in  his  memory.  His  father  observed 
on  reading  them,  “That  Joseph  writes 
like  a prophet  ! ” 

In  August,  1830,  the  father  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  his  brother  Don  Carlos  visited 
their  relatives  in  Potsdam  and  vicinity. 
They  brought  with  them  a copy  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  they  left  with 
Brother  George  A.’s  futher,  while  they 
went  on  to  visit  Father  Asael  Smith  and 
family.  During  their  absence  George  A. 
and  his  mother  read  a great  deal  in  the 
strange  new  book,  or  “Golden  Bible,” 
as  it  was  popularly  called.  The  neigh- 
bors, who  often  came  in  and  heard  por- 
tions of  it  read,  ridiculed  it  and  offered 
many  objections  to  its  contents.  These, 
young  George  A.  scfon  found  himself 
trying  to  answer,  and  although  he  pro- 
fessed no  belief  in  the  book  himself, 
having  in  fact  noted  many  serious  objec- 
tions to  it,  he  was  so  successful  in  refut- 
ing the  charges  the  neighbors  brought 
against  it  that  they  generally  turned  from 
the  argument  discomfited,  with  the  ob- 
servation to  his  mother  that  her  boy  was 
a little  too  smart  for  them. 

When  his  uncle  and  Don  Carlos  re- 
turned, George  A.  laid  before  them  his 
objections,  which  he  believed  to  be  un- 
answerable. His  uncle  took  them  up 
carefully,  quoted  the  Scriptures  upon  the 


subject,  showed  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Record,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  en- 
tirely remove  every  objection,  and  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  just  what  it 
purported  to  be.  George  A.  from  that 
time  ever  after  advocated  the  divine  au- 
thenticity of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  He 
was  also  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
religion,  and  not  being  sufficiently  in- 
structed by  his  relatives  how  to  obtain  it, 
after  they  had  left,  he  attended  a pro- 
tracted series  of  Congregational  revival 
meetings.  These  lasted  seventeen  days, 
and  effected  the  conversion  of  every 
sinner  in  Potsdam  who  attended  them 
except  George  A.,  who  went  to  the  meet- 
ings regularly,  sat  in  the  gallery  listening 
attentively,  but  waited  in  vain  for  the 
sensation  of  religion  which  should  bring 
him  down  to  the  anxious  bench.  Finally, 
prayers  and  exhortations  having  failed, 
the  minister,  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Cannon, 
pronounced  him  reprobate  and  sealed 
him  up  unto  eternal  damnation,  saying, 
“Thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head!  ” 
Nine  times  he  thus  delivered  this  inoffen- 
sive but  unsatisfied  seeker  for  religion  to 
the  buffetings  of  Satan  and  the  burning 
of  an  endless  hell. 

During  this  time  George  A.’s  father 
had  become  convinced  of  the  truth,  two 
elders  having  visited  the  neighborhood 
and  preached  the  restoration  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  of  the  Holy  Priesthood.  On 
January  9th,  1832,  he  was  baptized,  hav- 
ing to  get  up  from  a bed  of  sickness  for 
that  purpose.  He  had  been  afflicted  for 
a long  time,  being  unable  to  walk  as  far 
as  the  barn  near  his  house,  and  when  he 
proposed  to  go  out  into  the  cold  and  be 
baptized,  the  neighbors  freely  predicted 
that  the  water  would  kill  him.  George 
A.  cut  the  ice  in  the  river  and  cleared  a 
path  through  two  feet  of  frozen  snow  for 
a distance  of  forty  rods,  to  facilitate  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  which  he 
witnessed.  From  the  time  of  his  baptism 
under  these  circumstances  his  father  im- 
proved in  health,  was  soon  after  ordained 
an  elder,  and  began  to  preach.  This 
change  in  the  life  of  one  who  had  been 
so  faithful  and  dutiful  a member  of  the 
Congregational  church,  called  out  great 
opposition  to  him.  Ministers  followed 
him  about  in  the  field  of  his  missionary 
labors  and  attempted  to  refute  his  testi- 
mony and  overthrow  his  arguments.  But 
their  efforts  to  destroy  only  developed 
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the  ability  of  Elder  Smith  to  prove  his 
ground  and  substantiate  the  truth  he  was 
commissioned  to  proclaim.  Finally  he 
arranged  for  meetings  in  his  own  village 
and  astonished  his  neighbors  and  friends 
with  his  display  Scripture  lore  and  the 
fluency  of  his  reasoning. 

For  two  years  George  A.  had  per- 
formed the  greater  part  of  the  labor  on 
his  father’s  farm,  but  in  the  winter  of 
1832-3,  he  attended  school,  and  gave 
considerable  attention  to  studying  the 
Gospel  and  its  requirements.  He  had 
many  temptations  during  this  period. 
The  spirit  of  the  evil  one  harrassed  him 
continually,  trying  to  break  down  his 
faith  and  to  create  doubts  re-pecting  the 
rightfulness  of  his  obedience  to  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel.  These  feelings 
he  manfully  struggled  against,  sought  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  and  finally  conquered. 
On  the  first  day  of  May,  1833,  he  started 
with  his  parents  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  the 
gathering  place  of  the  Saints.  They  ar- 
rived on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month, 
and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  and  by  the  Saints  who  had 
gathered  there,  numbering  about  five 
hundred. 

Immediately  on  reaching  Kirtland, 
George  A.  became  interested  in  affairs  of 
the  Church.  He  was  delighted  with  his 
cousin,  the  Prophet,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before.  He  was  on  hand  for  any 
duty  required,  and  spent  many  nights 
guarding  the  houses  of  the  brethren  who 
were  in  much  danger  from  mobs.  His 
days  were  occupied  as  follows:  “I  was 
engaged  during  the  summer  and  fall 
quarrying  and  hauling  rock  for  the  Kirt- 
land Temple,  attending  masons  and  per- 
forming other  labor  about  its  walls.  It  was 
built  of  bluish  sandstone,  and  the  base- 
ment story,  corners,  windows,  caps  and 
sills  were  of  neatly  cut  stone.  The  body 
of  the  building  was  carried  up  with 
rough  stone,  and  afterwards,  cemented 
and  finished  off  to  match  the  basement. 
The  first  two  loads  of  rock  taken  to  the 
Temple  ground,  were  hauled  from  Stan- 
ard’s  quarry  by  Harvey  Stanley  and 
myself.” 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Kirtland,  Father 
John  Smith  purchased  a small  farm  about 
two  miles  from  the  Temple.  He  cleared 
ten  acres  of  the  heavily  timbered  land, 
and  built  a log  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  family.  In  the  spring  of 


1834,  this  house  was  finished  by  Brigham 
Young,  who  had  been  employed  to  lay 
the  floors  and  do  some  other  carpenter 
work  on  it.  While  thus  occupied, 
George  A.  first  met  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  associated  with  in  a long 
career,  characterized  by  some  of  the  most 
trying  scenes  and  thrilling  events  which 
ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  men. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1835,  Brother 
George  A.  was  ordained  a Seventy,  under 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  lat- 
ter being  spokesman.  He  was  the  junior 
member  of  the  First  Quorum  of  Seventies. 
On  the  30th  of  the  following  May  he  was 
appointed  to  a mission  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  East.  Elder  Lyman  Smith,  a 
second  cousin,  and  member  of  the  same 
quorum,  was  his  traveling  companion. 
Before  starting  on  this  first  mission,  Bro. 
George  A.  writes  as  follows  : 

“ I called  on  my  uncle,  Father  Joseph 
Smith,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  ad- 
vice to  give  me.  He  replied  : ‘ Yes. 

Always  go  in  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn, 
and  you  are  sure  to  come  out  at  the  big  7 
but  if  you  go  in  at  the  big  end  of  the 
horn,  you  will  be  obliged  to  come  out  at 
the  little.’  I called  to  see  cousin  Joseph; 
he  gave  me  a Book  of  Mormon,  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  : ‘ Preach  short 
sermons,  make  short  prayers,  and  deliver 
your  sermons  with  a prayerful  heart.’ 
This  advice  I have  always  denominated 
‘ my  collegiate  education.’ 

“June  5. — We  traveled  20  miles,  and 
put  up  with  Daniel  Allen  for  the  Sabbath, 
as  we  had  sent  an  appointment  to  preach 
at  his  house  in  Montville,  Geauga 
County,  Ohio.  * * 

“June  6,  Sunday. — We  retired  early 
to  the  woods  and  asked  the  Lord  to  give 
us  something  to  say  to  enable  us  to 
preach  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  for 
we  certainly  felt  our  weakness.  A small 
congregation  assembled,  filling  Brother 
Daniel  Allen’s  house.  As  Brother  Ly- 
man was  the  older,  he  agreed  to  preach 
first;  he  was  a handsome-looking  man, 
six  feet  high  and  well  proportioned,  with 
beautiful  dark  hair.  He  read  the  thirty- 
third  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  and  prayed, 
gave  out  a hymn  and  sang,  then  preached 
five  minutes.  Now  came  my  turn ; it 
was  an  awful  moment.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I talked  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  I told  everything  I 
had  ever  heard  taught  by  the  Elders,  and 
much  that  I never  thought  of  before;  at 
least,  I hinted  at  every  principle  which  I 
understood,  and  bore  a strong  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  work,  and  sat  down 
confused.  The  people,  however,  seemed 
very  well  satisfied,  and  said  that  we  had 
done  first  rate  for  boys. 

“June  14,  Sunday. — At  the  hour  of 
meeting  the  house  was  filled.  I opened 
by  reading  the  twelfth  chapter  of  first 
Corinthians.  I felt  so  much  embarrassed 
that  I wished  I could  turn  myself  into  a 
grain  of  wheat  and  roll  into  a crevice  in 
the  floor;  but  I preached  from  the  third 
chapter  of  Acts  upon  the  restitution  of 
all  things.  The  people  were  much 
pleased,  and  said  they  liked  short  ser- 
mons. They  paid  great  attention. 

“June  15- — We  started  and  traveled 
33  miles.  We  asked  at  sixteen  houses, 
without  being  able  to  get  anything  to 
eat,  and  were  often  insulted.  The  road 
was  so  muddy  that  we  had  to  walk  most 
of  the  way  over  shoes  in  mud  and  water. 
We  crossed  the  line  into  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  at  the  first  house  were 
made  welcome,  and  were  directed  to 
Father  Burdick’s,  three  miles  distant,  in 
Chatauqua  County.  We  gave  out  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  next  day,  when  Lyman 
Smith  preached,  and  I followed  him  and 
closed.  We  returned  to  try  it  again  the 
following  day,  and  I preached,  but  was 
so  embarrassed  I could  not  see  the  con- 
gregation ; it  seemed  as  though  a thick 
tog  was  before  my  eyes. 

“In  the  morning  we  walked  on,  and 
at  night  we  had  much  difficulty  to  get  a 
place  to  stay,  being  refused  twelve  times, 
but  finally  found  quarters  at  about  eight 
o’clock,  near  Farmersville.  On  the  road 
from  that  place  to  Rushford  we  were  very 
particular  to  tell  the  people,  where  we 
asked  for  entertainment,  our  business  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  despised 
people  we  represented,  for  we  were  de- 
termined to  stay  with  no  person  without 
they  fully  understood  who  we  were,  as 
we  really  felt  that  we  had  rather  lay  out 
of  doors  or  go  hungry  than  eat  with  a 
man  who  would  not  entertain  a Latter- 
day  Saint. 

“June  26. — We  arrived  about  noon  at 
Caneadea  township,  when  we  gave  out 
an  appointment  for  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  circulated  it  through  the 


medium  of  the  school  children.  The 
schoolhouse  was  large  and  commodious. 
Many  came  to  hear,  and  among  the  rest 
a Universalist  priest  named  John  San- 
ford. He  opposed  us,  and  1 answered 
him  in  his  speeches,  at  the  last  of  which 
he  left  the  house  in  a rage.  We  then 
gave  notice  of  two  meetings  the  next 
Sabbath,  one  at  Belfast,  and  the  other  at 
the  schoolhouse  where  we  then  were. 
We  thought  we  were  doing  well  for  the 
first  debate.  It  was  my  birthday,  I being 
eighteen  years  old.  * * 

“ On  our  way  we  called  at  several 
places  for  dinner  and  were  refused.  At 
the  home  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  near  Andover 
Corners,  on  asking  for  refreshment,  they 
declared  they  had  no  bread  and  nothing 
cooked  in  the  house,  and  were  too  busy 
to  bake  bread  for  us.  They  afterwards 
reported  that  they  had  plenty  of  bread, 
but  they  would  not  give  it  to  the  Mor- 
mons. About  six  weeks  after  this  we 
preached  in  that  neighborhood,  and  on 
passing  by  the  house  in  company  with 
Mr.  Frederick  Pendleton,  who  had  heard 
them  tell  the  circumstance  of  turning  the 
Mormon  preachers  away  empty  when 
they  had  bread  enough,  he  exclaimed  to  a 
bystander,  ‘Thatcher’s  folks  turned  away 
the  boys  with  the  excuse  that  they  had 
no  bread  when  they  had  plenty,  and  God 
Almighty  has  sent  a frost  and  killed  all 
their  corn,  so  they’ll  have  no  bread  next 
year,  sure  enough!”  (We  being  so 
young  were  known  to  that  country  by 
the  name  of  the  ‘ Mormon  boys.’)  The 
fact  was  that  a streak  of  frost  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide,  had  completely 
killed  all  the  corn  and  other  grain  on 
Thatcher’s  farm,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood  untouched.” 

The  foregoing  is  an  illustrative  pas- 
sage of  George  A.’s  first  experience  as  a 
“traveling  elder.”  We  cannot  follow 
him  further  in  his  career  as  a missionary, 
but  a general  view  of  his  mission  to 
Great  Britain  in  1840,  his  work  in  Staf- 
fordshire, the  churches  of  which  he  was 
considered  father,  and  his  labors  in 
London  conjointly  with  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball and  Wilford  Woodruff,  is  given  in 
the  Autobiography  of  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, published  in  this  Magazine.  We 
come  directly  to  the  exodus,  in  which 
the  strength  of  George  A.’s  character 
was  as  a staff  to  the  modern  Moses — Brig- 
ham Young. 
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A homely  anecdote  of  the  Apostle 
George  A.  Smith  will  illustrate  those 
times.  At  a council  in  Nauvoo,  of  the 
men  who  were  to  act  as  the  captains  of 
the  people  in  that  famous  exodus,  one 
after  another  brought  up  difficulties  in 
their  path  until  their  prospect  was  with- 
out one  poor  sneck  of  daylight.  The 
good  nature  of  George  A.  was  provoked 
at  last,  when  he  sprang  up  and  observed 
with  his  quaint  humor,  that  had  now  a 
touch  of  the  grand  in  it,  “ If  there  is  no 
God  in  Israel  we  are  a ‘ sucked  in  ’ set  of 
fellows.  But  I am  going  to  take  my 
family  and  cross  the  river,  and  the  Lord 
will  open  the  way.’’  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  set  out  on  that  miraculous  journey 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

His  autobiography  continues: 

“Before  leaving  the  Temple  of  Nau- 
voo, my  wife,  under  the  law  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  gave  me  five  wives,  viz:  Lucy 
Smith,  born  February  9,  1817,  Newry, 
Maine ; Nancy  Clement,  born  October 
31,  1815,  Dryden,  Tompkins  County, 
New  York;  Zilpha  Stark,  born  July  3, 
1818,  Hartland-,  Niagara  County,  New 
York;  Sarah  Ann  Libby,  born  May  7, 
1818,  Ossippee,  Stratford  County,  New 
Hampshire;  Hannah  Maria  Libby,  born 
June  29,  1828,  Ossippee,  Stratford 

County,  New  Hampshire;”  he  also  mar- 
ried Susan  E.  West  after  he  reached  the 
Valley.  Five  of  Brother  George  A.’s 
wives  survived  him.  They  bore  unto 
him  twenty  children,  eleven  of  whom, 
among  them  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith, 
at  present  the  President  of  the  European 
Mission,  are  living. 

The  autobiography  contains  the  suc- 
ceeding condensed  account  of  pioneer- 
ing experience,  in  which  the  discerning 
reader  will  not  fail  to  see  many  expres- 
sions characteristic  of  the  writer,  which 
afford  fine  examples  of  his  courage, 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  broad 
religious  principles  which  engaged  his 
whole  thought  and  life’s  desires: 

“ Four  teamsters  that  I had  employed 
to  drive  teams  for  myself  and  family, 
enlisted  in  the  battalion  raised  for  the 
Mexican  war,  leaving  me  in  charge  of 
five  ox  teams.  When  five  hundred  of 
our  young  and  able-bodied  men — the 
flower  of  our  camp — were  enlisted,  we 
found  ourselves  unable  to  proceed  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  We  were  compelled 
to  remain  on  the  Missouri  River,  the 


main  body  of  our  people  locating  at 
Winter  Quarters,  now  Florence,  Neb.; 
the  residue  scattered  in  companies  of 
fifty  families  throughout  the  Pottawota- 
mie  country.  * * While  in  Win- 

ter Quarters  the  people  suffered  severely 
from  scurvy,  a disease  induced  through 
lack  of  vegetable  diet.  My  third  wife 
and  four  children  died  of  this  disease. 
This  place  is  remembered  by  the  Saints 
as  a place  of  much  sickness  and  distress, 
though  I believe  the  location  was  a 
healthy  one.  I visited  all  the  camps, 
and  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
as  a cure  for  the  scurvy.  But  little  seed 
could  be  obtained;  what  was,  however, 
produced  in  a marvelous  manner.  We 
had  no  vegetables  for  one  year;  our 
bread  was  mostly  made  of  corn,  brought 
two  hundred  miles  from  Missouri.  The 
season  after  I left  Pottawotamie  County 
the  potato  crop  was  a failure,  and  the 
saying  went  forth  that  it  was  because 
George  A.,  1 the  potato  Saint,’  had  gone 
to  the  mountains. 

“ In  1847  I accompanied  President 
Young  and  the  company  of  pioneers  in 
searching  out  and  making  the  road  to 
and  finding  the  location  for  the  Church 
in  the  Great  Basin.  During  this  journey 
I walked  seventeen  hundred  miles,  and 
rode,  mostly  on  horseback,  eight  hun- 
dred ; much  of  the  distance  with  raw 
hide  soles  on  my  shoes.  I was  six  w'eeks 
without  bread,  though  I was  better  off 
than  most  of  the  pioneer  company,  for  I 
had  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  flour 
locked  up  in  my  trunk,  unknown  to  any 
one.  I lived  as  the  rest,  on  buffalo  bulls 
and  other  wild  meat,  which  was  not 
always  plentiful.  I issued  my  reserved 
flour  by  cupfuls  to  the  sick,  some  of 
whom  attribute  to  this  circumstance  the 
preservation  of  their  lives.  I planted 
the  first  potato  that  was  put  in  the  ground 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  built  a house 
for  my  father  in  the  fort,  before  starting 
on  my  return. 

“In  1849  I took  charge  of  the  emi- 
gration at  Council  Bluffs,  organizing  and 
starting  the  companies.  With  the  last, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  I started  westward 
with  my  family.  Qur  teams  were  heavily 
laden.  We  encountered  hail  and  rain 
storms.  Our  cattle  stampeded,  and  at 
the  South  Pass  of  the  Platte  we  were 
overtaken  by  a heavy  storm,  in  which 
seventy  animals  were  frozen.  We  made 
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our  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty-four  miles,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  days,  arriving  October 
27th. 

“I  was  elected  a member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Provisional  State  of  Deseret,  and 
reported  a bill  for  the  organization  of  the 
judiciary,  which  was  the  first  bill  printed 
for  the  consideration  of  members.  I 
also  reported  a bill  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction of  a national  railway  across  the 
continent,  which  some  of  the  members 
considered  a joke,  though  I was  never 
more  in  earnest.  The  Governor,  Brig- 
ham Young,  had  no  salary.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  had  no  per 
diem.  The  incidental  expenses  of  clean- 
ing rooms,  fuel  and  stationery,  were 
borne  by  fines  on  absent  members.  The 
State  revenue  of  that  year  built  a bridge 
across  the  Jordan  and  one  across  the 
Cottonwood,  rendered  aid  to  an  irriga- 
tion canal,  and  sustained  other  public 
improvements. 

“ In  December,  1850,  I raised  a com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  vol- 
unteers, accompanied  by  about  thirty 
families,  and  started  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  a colony  near  the  Little  Salt 
Lake.  The  day  after  we  started  the 
thermometer  was  at  zero.  My  company 
was  organized  at  Peteetneet  Creek  (Pay- 
son),  Utah  County,  and  consisted  of 
twenty-five  cavalry,  thirty-two  infantry — 
picked  men — and  thirteen  men  in  charge 
of  a piece  of  artillery ; the  residue  was 
organized  as  a permanent  camp  guard. 
* * We  crossed  five  ranges  of  moun- 

tains, and  in  many  instances  sought  out 
our  own  road,  and  arrived  at  Centre 
Creek,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  This  place  had 
been  designated  by  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt 
and  a company  of  explorers,  as  the  place 
in  the  Little  Salt  Lake  Valley  for  a 
settlement.  The  more  wealthy  part  of 
my  company  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
location,  but  after  several  days’  examina- 
tion of  the  country  around,  I succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  party  that  it  was  the 
best  place  for  a commencement. 

“ Our  deliberations  were  conducted  in 
a general  assembly,  which  we  called  ‘ the 
quorum,’  by  the  light  and  warmth  of 
immense  fires  of  dry  scrub  cedar  and 
pinion  pine.  These  debates  of  our 
farmers  and  mechanics  were  among  the 
most  animating  scenes  of  my  life.  As 


soon  as  the  site  of  the  town  was  deter- 
mined upon,  we  commenced  working  a 
road  into  a canyon  about  six  miles, 
which  cost  us  five  hundred  days’  work, 
where  we  cut  down  a pole  ninety-nine 
feet  long,  which  we  erected  and  on 
which  we  raised  our  country’s  flag — the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  We  dedicated  the 
ground  by  prayer,  and  saluted  the  em- 
blem of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by  the 
firing  of  cannon. 

“The  organization  of  Iron  County 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  had  elected  me  its  chief 
justice,  with  power  to  proceed  with  its 
further  organization.  We  held  an  elec- 
tion, when  two  associate  justices,  a county 
recorder,  a treasurer,  sheriff,  assessor  and 
collector,  justice  of  the  peace,  constable, 
and  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Deseret,  were  elected.  At  the  close  of 
the  election,  a fat  ox  having  been  killed 
for  the  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  sat  down  upon  the  ground  to  a 
public  dinner,  spread  on  blankets  and 
buffalo  robes.  Our  nearest  white  neigh- 
bors on  the  north  were  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  with  five  intervening 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  on  the  south 
over  five  hundred  miles  away.  I sent 
the  returns  of  the  election  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  Jefferson  Hunt,  our 
representative,  who  accompanied  a party 
of  our  people  who  were  returning  from 
California  by  the  winter  route  across  the 
great  southern  desert.  By  this  company 
I heard  the  rumor  that  Congress,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  had  passed  ‘An  Act  or- 
ganizing the  Provisional  State  of  Deseret 
into  the  Territory  of  Utah.’ 

“In  the  winter  of  1850-1,  though  it 
was  very  cold,  we  built  a fort,  m which 
were  located  dwelling  houses  and  a meet- 
ing house,  which  served  for  meetings, 
schools  and  watch  tower.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  a Greek  cross,  and  was  of  hewn 
logs.  It  served  the  town,  which  we 
named  Parowan,  for  fifteen  years,  when 
it  was  replaced  by  a stately  stone  edifice. 
I taught  school  during  the  first  winter, 
having  thirty-five  pupils,  whom  I lectured 
on  English  grammar,  around  the  evening 
camp  fires. 

“We  were  soon  visited  by  the  Indian 
chief  Walker  and  a large  horde  of  war- 
riors. Their  visit  demonstrated  that  our 
policy  of  settling  in  a fort  was  the  only 
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safe  one.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  preservation.  On  May  io,  1851, 
President  Brigham  Young,  who  had  been 
commissioned  Governor  of  Utah,  accom- 
panied by  President  H.  C.  Kimball 
and  others,  arrived  at  Centre  Creek 
amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and  other 
demonstrations  of  welcome.  Governor 
Young  had  issued  a proclamation  order- 
ing an  election  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  at  which  I was  elected  a member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. I was  commissioned  by  Post- 
master General  Hall,  on  October  29, 
1851,  postmaster  of  Centre  Creek,  Iron 
County,  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
by  Governor  Young,  colonel  of  cavalry 
in  the  Iron  Military  District. 

“In  1853,  I was  placed  in  command  of 
the  militia  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  was  instructed  to  take 
measures  for  the  defense  and  safety  of  the 
inhabitants  against  the  Utah  Indians, 
who  had  commenced  under  their  chief, 
Walker,  to  rob  and  kill  the  inhabitants. 
The  settlements  were  so  scattering,  and 
the  mountains  to  which  the  Indians  re- 
treated so  difficult  of  access,  that  the 
policy  had  to  be  adopted  of  gathering  all 
the  inhabitants  into  forts,  and  protecting 
their  stock  by  armed  guards;  refraining 
from  indulging  in  acts  of  retaliation  or 
violence  against,  but  manifesting  a con- 
ciliatory disposition  towards  the  Indians, 
and  at  the  same  time  watching  so  vigi- 
lantly as  to  be  able  to  punish,  with  in- 
stant death,  those  who  should  attempt  to 
steal  cattle  or  kill  settlers.  These  measures 
involved  much  labor  on  the  part  of  those 
inhabitants  who  had  to  leave  their  houses 
and  build  anew  in  a fort,  but  they  soon 
brought  the  Indians  to  terms,  and  no 
doubt  prevented  a long  list  of  murders 
from  Indian  vengeance.  The  Utah  In- 
dians do  not  seek  revenge  for  any  of  their 
number  who  may  be  killed  in  the  act  of 
stealing  or  making  an  attack. 

In  April,  1854,  a council  between  Gov- 
ernor Young  and  Walker,  surrounded  by 
his  chiefs  and  braves,  at  Chicken  Creek, 
Juab  Co.,  inaugurated  a peace.  The 
war  cost  the  lives  of  nineteen  white  per- 
sons and  many  Indians;  though  I have 
unfeigned  pleasure  in  stating  that  I never 
killed  an  Indian,  nor  was  any  white  man 
ever  killed  while  obeying  my  orders.  The 
summer  campaign  was  one  of  excessive 
labor  to  me,  having  to  pass  from  settle- 


ment to  settlement,  subjected  to  great 
mental  and  physical  exertion,  for  I felt 
the  deepest  anxiety  that  no  wife  nor 
mother  should  lament  the  loss  of  hus- 
band or  son,  if  it  were  within  the  power 
of  mortals  to  compass  its  avoidance.  At 
the  general  conference  of  the  Church,  in 

1854,  I was  elected  Historian  and  Gen- 
eral Church  Recorder,  and  immediately 
went  to  work  compiling  the  documentary 
history  of  Joseph  Smith.  February  2d, 

1855,  I was  admitted  as  a member  of  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  re- 
ceived my  certificate  as  an  attorney, 
counselor-at-lawand  solicitor  in  chancery. 
I was  elected  a member  of  the  conven- 
tion and  one  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  a constitution,  and  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1856,  was  elected  by  said  con- 
vention, in  connection  with  Elder  John 
Taylor,  a Delegate  to  Congress,  to  pre- 
sent the  constitution  and  accompanying 
memorial,  asking  for  admission  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States.  This  mission  was  a 
respite  from  my  close  application  in  the 
Historian’s  Office,  where  I had,  with  the 
assistance  of  four  clerks,  compiled  and 
recorded,  in  large  records,  the  history  of 
Joseph  Smith  from  February  20th,  1843, 
until  his  massacre  in  June,  1844.  I also 
supplied,  from  memory  and  otherwise, 
blanks  in  the  history  and  records  com- 
piled by  President  Willard  Richards,  my 
predecessor  in  the  Historian’s  Office, 
who  had,  with  prophetic  pencil,  written 
on  the  margin,  opposite  the  blanks,  ‘to 
be  supplied  by  George  A.  Smith.’  ” 

The  political  career  of  President  Smith 
covered  almost  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence  in  Utah.  He  was  an  earnest 
worker  in  establishing  the  provisional 
government  called  the  State  of  Diseret, 
and  afterwards  in  organizing  and  enact- 
ing laws  for  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah.  He  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  Legislature  and  re  elected 
to  every  succeeding  session  but  one.  until 
1870.  The  last  six  years  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  punctuality  in  calling  the 
Council  to  order  and  for  impartiality  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty.  More 
than  half  of  Bro.  Geo.  A.’s  life  was 
occupied  in  traveling  and  preaching  the 
Gospel.  He  had,  before  1870,  delivered 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  discourses 
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in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  a labor 
of  love,  and  never  failed  to  use  every  op- 
portunity to  advocate  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  which  his  long  and  laborious 
missionary  experience  afforded  him.  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Territory  Bro. 
Smith  was  an  active  laborer.  He  was 
recognized  as  the  father  of  the  southern 
settlements,  the  chief  of  which,  St. 
George,  being  named  in  his  honor.  He 
was  president  of  several  irrigating  canal 
companies,  and  was  foremost  in  public 
enterprises  leading  to  the  occupation  and 
development  of  the  country,  the  estab- 
lishment of  home  industries  and  of  com- 
mercial relations  among  the  people  that 
would  tend  to  make  them  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  communities,  and  at 
the  same  time  utilize  the  natural  resources 
with  which  the  Territory  abounds. 

In  October,  1872,  a party  was  or- 
ganized, of  which  President  Smith  was 
chief,  to  travel  through  Europe  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  East,  the  object  being  to 
gratify  their  long-cherished  desire  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land.  The  members  of  this 
tourist  company,  when  starting  from 
London,  were:  George  A.  Smith,  Loren- 
zo Snow,  Paul  A.  Schettler,  Feramorz 
Little,  George  Dunford,  Thos.  W.  Jen- 
nings, Eliza  R.  Snow  and  Clara  S. 
Little,  but  from  Genoa,  George  Dunford 
returned,  and  Albert  Carrington  took 
his  place  and  completed  the  tour. 

During  the  absence  of  President  Smith 
on  his  Palestine  tour,  he  was  appointed 
and  sustained  as  Trustee-in-Trust  for  the 
Church,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  On  his  return  from  that  tour  he 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  at  St.  George,  where 
he  spent  a great  deal  of  time.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  and  laborer  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Order  among 
the  people.  The  discourses  he  delivered, 
in  many  of  the  towns  of  Utah,  upon 
that  subject,  were  pre-eminently  charac- 
teristic of  him  as  a political  and  domestic 
economist.  He  believed  in  the  principle 
of  communities  producing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, whatever  they  had  to  consume,  and 
taught  this  lesson  in  his  preaching,  and 
practice  of  preferring  home  productions 
in  purchasing.  In  the  spring  of  1875, 
about  the  time  of  his  return  from  St. 
George,  Brother  George  A.  was  attacked 
by  a severe  cold,  which,  locating  on  his 
lungs,  inflamed  and  irritated  them  in 


such  a manner  as  to  prevent  their  use  in 
public  speaking.  This  affliction  was  sup- 
plemented with  a very  peculiar  affection 
preventing  sleep,  except  in  an  upright 
posture,  and  then  but  at  short  intervals. 
He  suffered  intensely  from  this  combina- 
tion of  diseases  for  several  months,  re- 
sisting the  power  of  the  Destroyer  with 
all  the  fortitude  of  a strong  will  and  a 
desire  to  live,  aided  by  the  most  sublime 
faith.  He  had  the  support  of  the  prayers 
of  all  the  people,  among  whom  he  was 
ever  a great  favorite;  but  they  did  not 
prevail  over  the  decree  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well.  “ Brother  George 
A.’s  time  had  come,”  was  the  expression 
of  all  his  friends,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Sept.  1st,  1875,  they  bowed  to 
the  eternal  fiat.  He  had  been  restless 
during  the  previous  night,  rising  often 
and  walking  about,  and  in  the  morning 
was  dressed  and  walked  from  his  bed 
room  into  the  adjoining  sitting  room, 
where  he  was  telling  Dr.  S.  B.  Young 
how  he  felt.  His  wife  was  sitting  near 
him.  He  had  been  apparently  as  near 
death  many  times  during  his  illness  as 
on  this  occasion.  The  change  came 
suddenly  ; there  were  no  contortions  or 
struggles — two  long  drawn  breaths  and  a 
straightening  up  of  his  body  were  the 
only  signs  that  gave  his  family  notice  of 
his  departure ; his  head  fell  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife — life  had  fled.  All  Israel  mourned 
the  loss  of  their  counselor  and  friend. 

President  Young  remarked  on  the 
morning  of  his  death  : “ I have  known 

Brother  George  A.  Smith  for  forty-two 
years,  have  traveled  and  labored  in  the 
ministry  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
have  believed  him  to  be  as  faithful  a boy 
and  man  as  ever  lived  ; and,  in  my  opin- 
ion he  had  as  good  a record  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  vail  as  any 
man.  I never  knew  of  his  neglecting  or 
overdoing  a duty  ; he  was  a man  of  ster- 
ling integrity,  a cabinet  of  history,  and 
always  true  to  his  friends.” 


Whatever  the  poets  pretend,  it  is  plain 
they  give  immortality  to  none  but  them- 
selves ; it  is  Homer  and  Virgil  we  rever- 
ence and  admire,  not  Achilles  oryEneas. 
With  historians  it  is  quite  the  contrary; 
our  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  the  ac- 
tions, persons,  and  events  we  read,  and 
we  little  regard  the  authors. 
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HISTORY  OF  PROVO  CITY. 


Provo  City,  the  county  seat  of  Utah 
County,  is  situated  on  the  Provo  River, 
at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
which  at  this  point  rise  to  a stupendous 
height.  Provo  is  called  the  “ Garden 
City  of  Utah,”  and  its  picturesque  dis- 
tinguishing name  is  very  fitly  applied. 
Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
coming  upon  the  scene  during  the  sum- 
mer season  are  enchanted  with  the 
beauties  of  Utah  Valley  and  the  rare  ap- 
pearance of  the  county  town.  But  not 
alone  for  its  beautiful  situation  and  gar- 
den-like character  is  Provo  City  distin- 
guished in  our  Territorial  history.  It 
has  a very  important  status  in  an  indus- 
trial point  of  view,  derived  from  its 
woolen  mills,  and  is  the  seat  of  education 
for  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, both  north  and  south,  and  also 
from  other  Territories;  while  in  histori- 
cal rank,  it  being  the  judicial  seat  of  the 
First  District  Court,  it  is  second  only  to 
“ Great  Salt  Lake  City.” 

The  attention  of  the  Pioneers  was  di- 
rected to  Utah  Valley  immediately  after 
their  arrival.  President  Young  sent  an 
exploring  party  into  this  valley  for  the 
purpose  of  the  colonization  of  the  south- 
ern country,  as  soon  as  the  parent  colony 
was  sufficiently  replenished  by  the  emi- 
grations from  Winter  Quarters  to  justify 
the  spreading  out  of  their  colonies  north 
and  south,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
which  those  matchless  pioneers  had  al- 
ready formed  to  found  a “ noble  State,” 
of  the  American  Union.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  main  body  of  the  Pioneers 
under  President  Young  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters, to  bring  up  to  the  mountains  the 
body  of  the  Church,  Apostle  Parley  P. 
Pratt  also  made  an  exploration  into  Utah 
Valley.  In  his  Autobiography  Parley 
says : 

“ Some  time  in  December,  having  fin- 
ished sowing  wheat  and  rye,  I started,  in 
company  with  a Brother  Higbee  and 
others,  for  Utah  Lake  with  a boat  and 
fish-net.  We  traveled  some  thirty  miles 
with  our  boat,  etc.,  on  an  ox  wagon, 
while  some  of  us  rode  on  horseback. 
This  distance  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
Utah  Lake,  a beautiful  sheet  of  fresh 
water,  some  thirty- six  miles  long  by  fif- 
teen broad.  Here  we  launched  our  boat 


and  tried  our  net,  being  probably  the 
first  boat  and  net  ever  used  on  this  sheet 
of  water  in  modern  times. 

“We  sailed  up  and  down  the  lake 
shore  on  its  western  side  for  many  miles, 
but  had  only  poor  success  in  fishing. 
We,  however,  caught  a few  samples  of 
mountain  trout  and  other  fish.  After 
exploring  the  lake  and  valley  for  a day 
or  two,  the  company  returned  home,  and 
a Brother  Summers  and  myself  struck 
westward  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  on 
horseback,  on  an  exploring  tour.” 

The  Brother  Higbee  above  mentioned 
is  the  man  who  led  the  colony  which 
founded  the  City  of  Provo,  and,  proba- 
bly, his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
Provo  site  while  on  this  identical  explor- 
ing voyage  on  the  Utah  Lake  with  Parley 
P.  Pratt  in  the  winter  of  1847. 

In  September,  1848,  Presidents  Young 
and  Kimball  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  with  two  large  com- 
panies of  the  Saints  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters. The  parent  colony  now  numbered 
about  5,000  souls,  and  it  was  sufficiently 
able  to  extend  north,  and  south,  and 
east,  and  west  that  magnificent  system  of 
Mormon  colonization  which  Brigham 
Young  so  wonderfully  represented  in  his 
life  and  character  ; for  he  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  colonizer  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  the  Mormon  founders  of 
Utah  was,  in  this  respect,  truly  fashioned 
in  his  own  likeness  and  image,  by  the 
very  genius  of  their  colonizing,  state- 
founding religion.  In  their  lifetime 
they  have  built  up  between  three  and 
four  hundred  cities  and  settlements ; and 
Provo  City  was  one  of  their  very  first 
works  performed  in  LItah. 

The  winter  of  1848-9  was  spent  by  the 
Presidency  and  Twelve  in  re-organizing 
the  Church ; but  as  soon  as  spring  opened 
President  Young  immediately  com- 
menced the  colonization  of  the  South, 
while  a similar  work  was  being  done  in 
the  North. 

Early  in  March,  1849,  the  first  colonv 
sent  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County 
set  out  under  John  S.  Higbee  to  found 
Provo  City.  It  consisted  of  about 
thirty  families,  numbering  in  all  nearly 
150  souls.  They  brought  implements, 
provisions  and  seed,  with  about  forty 
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teams,  their  live  stock  consisting  mostly 
of  oxen  and  cows,  with  a very  few  horses. 
They  were  three  days  reaching  their 
destination.  Three  miles  from  the  spot 
where  the  old  fort  was  built  they  were 
met  by  the  Timpanogas  Indians,  who 
were  greatly  excited  by  this  advance 
upon  their  lands.  The  company  of  col- 
onists were  ordered  by  the  Indians  to 
stop,  and  not  allowed  to  further  advance 
until  they  had  made  a treaty.  Dimick 
B.  Huntington,  the  famous  Indian  in- 
terpreter, on  behalf  of  the  advancing 
colony,  was  made  to  raise  his  right  hand 
and  swear  by  the  sun  that  they  would 
not  drive  the  Indians  from  their  lands, 
nor  take  away  their  rights.  This  being 
done  the  new  settlers  were  permitted  to 
advance.  They  crossed  at  the  old  ford 
of  the  river,  and  settled  on  the  south 
side,  at  the  spot  now  called  the  old  fort 
field.  Here  they  made  a farm,  ploughed, 
fenced  and  put  in  crops.  The  fort  was 
about  300  feet  long,  by  150  feet  wide. 
It  was  built  of  logs  and  outside  the 
houses  there  was  erected  a stockade  four- 
teen feet  high,  for  protection  from  In- 
dian depredations.  The  log  cabins  were 
built  close  together,  but  at  certain  dis- 
tances a space  was  left  of  a few  feet  to 
let  the  settlers  pass  out  to  the  stockade, 
at  each  end  of  which  was  a gate. 

The  Provo  Branch  was  organized  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1849,  with  John  S. 
Higbee  President,  and  Isaac  Higbee  and 
Dimick  Huntington  his  counselors. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  the  settlers  com- 
menced building  the  fort,  which  was 
completed  in  about  six  weeks.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fort  they  erected  a bastion, 
upon  which  they  mounted  a cannon  com- 
manding the  surrounding  country,  to  be 
prepared  against  Indian  attacks. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  settlers  had 
225  acres  of  land  laid  out  and  appor- 
tioned off  to  forty  families,  the  colony 
having  increased  by  the  arrival  of  other 
families  from  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
By  this  date  the  small  grain  was  sowed, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  corn  was 
planted,  but  on  the  23rd  of  May  a very 
severe  snow  storm  came  down,  lasting 
nearly  three  hours,  and  on  the  night 
following  the  frost  was  so  severe  that  it 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. 

About  this  time  the  settlement  was 
visited  by  a large  number  of  Indians, 


who  continued  to  manifest  the  friendly 
disposition  created  by  the  treaty  with 
them  before  mentioned. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  it  being  the  Sab- 
bath, the  settlers  commenced  the  admin- 
istration of  re-baptism  into  the  Church, 
in  conformity  with  the  example  set  by 
the  parent  colony  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Pioneers  into  these  valleys,  an  example 
which  was  at  first  strictly  followed  by  all 
the  colonies  that  went  out  to  found  the 
cities  and  settlements  of  Utah.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  here,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  reader  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, that  Utah,  in  its  pure  Mormon  days, 
was  peopled  and  its  cities  built  up  on  the 
strictest  and  most  perfect  system  of  col- 
onization, colonies  going  out  from  the 
parent  under  a thorough  organization, 
which  was  perfected  in  the  founding  and 
growth  of  each  settlement ; so  it  became 
perfectly  regular  to  enact  and  administer 
the  laws  of  a commonwealth  through  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  methods 
of  the  community,  previous  to  the  grant- 
ing of  city  charters  by  the  Legislature, 
when  the  civil  government  proper  came 
into  effect.  It  will  be  understood,  there- 
fore, that  this  re-baptism  of  the  Provo 
colonists,  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  was  no  religious  reformation  among 
the  people,  but  one  of  the  regular 
methods  to  bring  the  new  colony  under 
perfect  organization,  socially  as  well  as 
ecclesiastically. 

On  the  ist  of  July  the  settlemeat  was 
visited  by  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt,  who 
preached,  counseled  and  greatly  encour- 
aged the  settlers. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  a mass  meeting  was 
held,  and,  says  the  “Branch  Record,” 
“the  following  laws  were  enacted:  for 
the  suppression  of  gambling  with  the 
Indians — that  a fine  of  not  less  than  $25 
nor  more  than  $ioo  shall  be  enforced 
upon  any  person  found  guilty  of  the 
same ; and  to  fine  persons  for  shooting 
in  or  near  the  fort,  so  as  to  endanger 
lives  thereby.” 

The  above  is  an  example  of  the  enact- 
ment and  administration  of  civil  laws,  by 
the  will  and  vote  of  the  colonists,  neces- 
sarily done  for  the' peace  and  order  of 
society,  and  the  irregular  development  of 
the  commonwealth,  before  the  setting  up 
of  the  regular  municipal  government  by 
Legislative  enactment. 

Two  days  later — on  the  4th  of  July — - 
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the  colony  organized  a militia,  this  being 
another  organic  necessity,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Indians.  The 
company  was  formed  by  Major  Jefferson 
Hunt,  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  and 
consisted  of  sixty  “able-bodied  men,” 
including  stalwart  youths,  some  of  whom 
were  the  “best  men”  for  this  militia 
service  against  Indian  depredations. 

In  September  of  this  first  year,  1849, 
a company  of  emigrants  on  their  way  to 
the  California  gold  fields  camped  at 
Provo.  Needing  a guide,  Major  Hunt, 
who,  having  come  with  a detachment  of 
the  Mormon  Battalion  from  California 
by  the  Southern  route  into  Utah,  was  an 
efficient  guide,  was  induced  by  the  emi- 
grants to  take  the  company  to  their 
destination.  On  their  way,  however,  the 
company  divided,  and  the  portion  which 
left  the  guidance  of  Major  Hunt  nearly 
all  perished  on  the  desert. 

It  turned  out  that  the  camping  of  this 
company  of  California  emigrants  at 
Provo  was  to  result  in  very  serious  Indian 
consequence.  These  emigrants,  needing 
fresh  horses  to  continue  their  journey, 
traded  guns  and  ammunition  to  the  In- 
dians for  horses,  which  supplied  the 
Indians  with  the  means  and  inducement 
for  hostilities  which,  early  in  1850,  re- 
sulted in  the  famous  Provo  Indian  war, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Territory. 

During  the  summer,  the  Indians  began 
to  show  signs  of  a disposition  to  commit 
depredations  upon  the  young  settlement. 
They  stole  the  corn  and  other  grain  from 
the  fields,  and  when  the  boys  went  up 
the  Provo  River  to  get  their  loads  of 
wood,  of  which  there  was  abundance, 
the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  shoot- 
ing their  arrows  at  them;  but  did  not, 
however,  kill  any,  so  that  the  settlers 
concluded  that  the  object  was  to  scare 
them  into  a quiet  allowance  of  their 
stealing.  On  their  part  the  settlers 
would  occasionally  fire  their  cannon  to 
give  warning  to  the  Indians  that  if  they 
continued  the  provocation  they  might 
expect  due  punishment. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  in 
their  stealing,  during  the  winter  of  1849 
and  1850,  became  very  serious,  and  their 
disposition  for  active  hostilities  against 
the  settlers  themselves  was  so  boldly  pro- 
nounced, that  a fight  was  regarded  as 
imminent  at  any  moment.  The  settlers 


bore  it  till  February,  1850,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  send  Captain  Peter  W. 
Cownover,  who  had  succeeded  Major 
Hunt  in  command  of  the  militia,  to  lav 
the  matter  before  Governor  Young  and 
solicit  military  aid  from  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Deseret, 
which  by  this  time  was  organized.  In 
company  of  Miles  Weaver,  Captain 
Cownover  set  out  for  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  about  the  1st  of  February.  At 
headquarters  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  south  was  regarded,  if  possible,  more 
seriously  than  by  the  Provo  settlers  them- 
selves, for  it  was  evident  to  Governor 
Young,  General  Wells  and  the  leaders 
generally,  that  the  colonization  of  the 
south  had  to  be  abandoned  altogether, 
or  the  entire  force  of  the  State  called 
out,  it  necessary,  to  check  the  invasion 
of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  south, 
among  whom  was  the  powerful  Walker 
band  of  warriors.  To  escape  a series  of 
Indian  wars  was  impossible,  and  a battle 
in  defence  of  the  Provo  colony  was  re- 
solved upon  at  headquarters  to  teach  the 
Indians  a salutary  lesson  at  the  start. 

Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  of  the 
United  States  Army  Topographical  En- 
gineers, whose  expedition  in  the  survey 
of  this  country  was  also  seriously  con- 
cerned, gave  the  following  report  to  his 
department  at  Washington,  which  we  ex- 
cerpt as  being  properly  a part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Provo. 

Speaking  ol  the  Indians,  Captain 
Stansbury  says: 

“ Those  that  we  saw  were  branches  of 
the  Shoshones  or  Snakes,  and  from  a 
large  and  warlike  tribe  of  Utahs,  which 
latter  inhabit  a large  tract  of  country  to 
the  southward.  They  are  known  among 
the  traders  by  the  designation  of  ‘ Snake- 
diggers,’  and  ‘Utes;’  those  of  the  latter 
tribe,  which  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  and  streams  and  live  chiefly  on 
fish,  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
‘ Pah  Utahs,’  or  ‘ Pah  Utes,’ — the  word 
Pah,  in  their  language,  signifying  water. 

“ While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
Utah  Valley,  we  were  no  little  annoyed 
by  numbers  of  the  latter  tribe,  who  hung 
around  the  camp,  crowding  around  the 
cook-fires,  more  like  hungry  dogs  than 
human  beings,  eagerly  watching  for  the 
least  scrap  that  might  be  thrown  away, 
which  they  devoured  with  avidity  and 
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without  the  least  preparation.  The 
herdsmen  also  complained  that  their 
cattle  were  frequently  scattered,  and  that 
notwithstanding  their  utmost  vigilance, 
several  of  them  had  unaccountably  dis- 
appeared and  were  lost.  One  morning, 
a fine  fat  ox  came  into  camp  with  an 
arrow  buried  in  his  side,  which  perfectly 
accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
others. 

“After  the  party  left  Lake  Utah  for 
winter  quarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Indians  became  more  insolent,  boasting 
of  what  they  had  done — driving  off  the 
stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
settlements,  resisting  all  attempts  to  re- 
cover them,  and  finally  firing  upon  the 
people  themselves  as  they  issued  from 
their  little  stockade  to  attend  to  their 
ordinary  occupations.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  settlers  in  the  Utah 
Valley  applied  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  counsel  as 
to  the  proper  course  of  action.  The 
President  was  at  first  extremely  averse  to 
the  adoption  of  harsh  measures;  but, 
after  several  conciliatory  overtures  had 
been  resorted  to  in  vain,  he  very  prop- 
erly determined  to  put  a stop,  by  force, 
to  further  aggressions,  which,  if  not  re- 
sisted, could  only  end  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  colony.  Before  coming 
to  this  decision,  the  authorities  called 
upon  me  to  consult  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  measure,  and  to  request  the  expres- 
sion of  my  opinion  as  to  what  view  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might 
be  expected  to  take  of  it.  Knowing,  as 
I did,  most  of  the  circumstances,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  some  action  of 
the  kind  would  ultimately  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  forbearance  already 
shown  had  been  only  attributed  to  weak- 
ness and  cowardice,  and  had  served  but 
to  encourage  further  and  bolder  out- 
rages, I did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  them 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  contemplated 
expedition  against  these  savage  maraud- 
ers was  a measure  not  only  of  good 
policy,  but  one  of  absolute  necessity 
and  self-preservation.  I knew  the  leader 
of  the  Indians  to  be  a crafty  and  blood- 
thirsty savage,  who  had  already  been 
guilty  of  several  murders,  and  had 
openly  threatened  that  he  would  kill 
every  white  man  that  he  found  alone 
upon  the  prairies.  In  addition  to  this, 
I was  convinced  that  the  completion  of 


the  yet  unfinished  survey  of  the  Utah 
Valley,  the  coming  season,  must  other- 
wise be  attended  with  serious  difficulty, 
if  not  actual  hazard,  and  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  a largely  increased  and 
armed  escort  for  its  protection.  Such 
being  the  circumstances,  the  course  pro- 
posed could  not  but  meet  my  entire  ap- 
proval. 

“A  force  of  one  hundred  men  was 
accordingly  organized,  and,  upon  the 
application  of  President  Young,  leave 
was  given  to  Lieutenant  Howland,  of  the 
Mounted  Rifles,  then  on  duty  with  my 
command,  to  accompany  the  expedition 
as  its  adjutant ; such  assistance  also  was 
furnished  as  it  was  in  my  power  to 
afford,  consisting  of  arms,  tents,  camp- 
equipage,  and  ammunition. 

“The  expedition  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  Indians  fought  very  bravely, 
but  were  finally  routed,  some  forty  of 
them  killed,  and  as  many  more  taken 
prisoners;  the  latter,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  women  and  children,  were  car- 
ried to  the  city  and  distributed  among 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  wean- 
ing them  from  their  savage  pursuits,  and 
bringing  them  up  in  the  habits  of  civilized 
and  Christian  life.  The  experiment, 
however,  did  not  succeed  as  was  antici- 
pated, most  of  the  prisoners  escaping 
upon  the  very  first  opportunity.’’ 

The  historical  importance  of  the  first 
Indian  expeditions  of  this  Territory, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  organi- 
zation and  service  of  the  Utah  militia, 
calls  for  the  supplementary  pages  to  Cap- 
tain Stansbury’s  report,  and  a special 
detail  of  the  battle  in  the  history  of  the 
Provo  colony. 

The  organization  of  a militia  for  the 
protection  of  these  colonies  in  an  In- 
dian country  was  an  imperative  necessity; 
and  to  General  Daniel  H.  Wells,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  mil- 
itary affairs,  was  given  the  task  of  cre- 
ating it  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Deseret.  The  first  company  organized 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
George  D.  Grant.  They  were  called 
“minute  men,”  a name  which  soon  be- 
came famous  in  the  Indian  service 
throughout  Utah.  The  company  origi- 
nated in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  from 
time  to  time  it  was  called  out  to  the  re- 
lief of  those  colonies  which  were  sent 
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from  the  parent  to  explore  and  populate 
the  country.  The  first  relieved  was 
Provo.  There  "had,  however,  been  a 
slight  affray  between  a detachment  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  Scott  and 
the  Indians  at  Battle  Creek ; but  the 
Provo  battle  is  the  first  engagement 
worthy  of  historical  importance ; and  it 
is  to  this  identical  one  that  Captain 
Stansbury  alludes  in  his  great  book  of 
U.  S.  surveys  of  this  country. 

On  the  call  by  Governor  Young  for 
the  “one  hundred  mounted  men,”  for 
the  relief  of  Provo,  General  Wells  im- 
mediately despatched  a company  of  fifty 
under  the  command  of  Captain  George 
D.  Grant.  The  second  fifty  was  for- 
warded under  the  command  of  Captain 
Lytle,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Mormon 
Battalion.  Among  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers in  this  expedition  were  William  H. 
Kimball,  James  A.  Little,  who  was  with 
the  regular  troops  as  a subordinate  officer 
in  the  Mexican  war,  James  Ferguson  and 
Henry  Johnson,  the  two  latter  having 
been  officers  in  the  Mormon  Battalion ; 
and  among  the  privates  were  such  men 
as  Robert  T.  Burton,  Lot  Smith,  Ephraim 
K.  Hanks,  Jesse  Martin  and  others.  These 
men  afterwards  figured  prominently  in 
the  Utah  militia,  especially  Adjutant- 
General  Ferguson,  Brigadier-General 
William  H.  Kimball,  and  Major-General 
R.  T.  Burton,  and  Lot  Smith. 

The  company  under  the  command  of 
Captain  George  D.  Grant  started  from 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  7th  day  of 
February.  The  men  marched  all  night 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  upon  the  In- 
dians unawares.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely cold  ; nearly  two  feet  of  snow 
covered  the  entire  Utah  Valley.  They 
arrived  late  at  night  at  the  Provo  fort; 
General  Burton’s  account  gives  the  ar- 
rival after  midnight,  which  would  make 
the  date  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  February.  The  company  had 
suffered  severely  on  the  march  from  the 
inclement  weather. 

A council  of  war  was  straightway  held 
between  Captain  Grant’s  company  and 
the  fighting  men  of  the  settlement  under 
> Captain  Cownover,  to  arrange  the  move- 
ment for  the  next  morning,  and  then  the 
“minute  men”  from  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  were  distributed  throughout  the  fort 
in  the  cabins  of  the  settlers,  where  they 
took  up  their  quarters  for  the  period  of 


the  campaign,  and  made  their  beds  on 
the  floors,  to  obtain  a few  hours’  rest  be- 
fore the  engagement  in  the  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, immediately  after  breakfast,  the 
mounted  men  under  Captain  Grant  com- 
menced their  march  towards  the  fortified 
camp  of  the  Indians,  taking  with  them 
the  Indian  interpreter  of  the  settlement, 
Dimick  B.  Huntington.  Captain  Grant 
divided  his  force,  one  part  going  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  on 
the  north,  to  a point  above  the  camp  to 
prevent  the  Indians  from  getting  off. 
Captain  Cownover  with  his  company  of 
Provo  infantry  followed  in  like  order, 
taking  up  their  position  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  to  surround  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment, by  the  two  forces. 

The  Indians  had  fortified  themselves 
on  the  Provo  River,  a mile  above  the  Old 
Fort,  where  the  bridge  now  stands. 
They  were  encamped  in  the  bend  of  the 
river  bottom,  under  the  bank  from  which 
the  ground  receded  to  the  river.  All 
this  bottom  at  that  time  was  covered 
with  willow  brush  and  cottonwood  tim- 
ber, some  of  the  latter  having  been  cut 
down  by  them  to  construct  their  fortifi- 
cations. Encamped  thus  in  a heavy  grove 
of  timber  on  the  river  bottom,  with  a 
bank  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  strong 
breast-works  constructed  of  the  big  cot- 
tonwoods, which  they  had  felled,  the 
position  of  the  Indians  made  the  assault 
most  hazardous,  while  the  assailants  were 
exposed  to  the  covered  fire.  The  In- 
dians held  a double  log  house,  near  their 
fortifications,  which  had  been  deserted 
by  one  of  the  settlers  who  had  retired 
for  shelter  to  the  fort.  It  was  built  by 
Father  James  Bean;  and  during  the  en- 
gagement it  was  made  by  both  sides  the 
most  conspicuous  point. 

These  Indians  were  of  a warlike  tribe 
under  the  acting  command  of  Big  Elk. 
The  chief  “ Ope-Carry,”  or  “Stick-on- 
Head  ” was]  the  superior  chief;  but  Big 
Elk,  who  was  brave,  cool  and  deter- 
mined, standing  over  six  feet  high,  was 
the  greater  warrior;  and  upon  him  the 
burden  of  the  fight  on  their  side  rested. 
He  had  under  his  command  in  the  en- 
gagement about  seventy  warriors  possess- 
ing arms  equal  to  those  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  against  them  ; — their  arms 
and  ammunition  had  mostly  been  sup 
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plied  by  their  trading  horses  with  the 
Californians  as  already  noted. 

Before  the  engagement  commenced 
Dimick  B.  Huntington,  the  Indian 
interpreter,  one  of  the  Provo  pioneers, 
called  out  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  a 
“talk.”  “Stick-on-Head”  came  out 
and  talked.  He  was  disposed  for  a treaty 
of  peace.  Seeing  the  force  that  had 
come  against  his  band  he  forecast  their 
doom  to  his  warriors,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  hostilities  and  provoked  the  battle. 
“ They  have  all  come,”  he  told  them, 
and  said  they  would  be  whipped.  But, 
during  the  talk  between  himself  and  the 
interpreter,  the  influence  of  Big  Elk 
prevailed  with  the  warriors,  who  opened 
fire,  whereupon  Captain  Grant  ordered 
his  troops  to  return  fire,  when  the  engage- 
ment commenced  in  deadly  earnest. 

Concealed  behind  their  strong  fortifi- 
cations, the  Indian  warriors  kept  the 
militia  at  bay  till  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  before  the  latter  obtained 
any  decided  advantage.  They  frequently 
sallied  out  from  their  entrenchments,  de- 
livered their  fire,  then  quickly  retreated 
to  the  brush.  They  also  made  holes 
through  the  snow  on  the  bank,  which 
was  two  feet  thick,  and  putting  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns  through  these  novel 
loopholes,  delivered  their  fire,  simply 
raising  their  head  above  the  bank  for  a 
moment  to  take  their  aim.  But  it  was 
from  the  double  log  house,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  of  which  a number  of  Indians 
held  possession,  that  they  did  the  most 
execution  and  kept  the  assailants  at  bay. 

During  the  first  day’s  fight,  five  or  six 
of  the  militia  were  wounded.  One  In- 
dian, posted  in  a tree  to  take  and  report 
his  observations,  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Albert  Miles  of  the  Salt  Lake  men,  who 
asked  Lieutenant  Nowlan  to  lend  him  his 
smooth-bore  rifle,  with  which,  being  a 
capital  marksman,  he  brought  the  Indian 
down ; but  nothing  was  further  known 
of  the  casualties  of  the  first  day’s  battle 
in  regard  to  the  Indians. 

Weary  with  the  efforts  of  the  engage- 
ment to  dislodge  the  Indians,  dispirited 
somewhat  by  the  repulses,  and  nearly 
perished  with  the  cold,  the  militia  at 
dark  returned  to  the  fort.  After  supper 
Captain  Grant  and  his  men,  with  the 
settlers,  held  a council  of  war,  at  which 
was  present  Lieutenant  Howland  of  Cap- 
tain Stansbury’s  command.  It  was  de- 


cided to  take  the  log  cabin  the  next  day 
at  all  hazards.  Lieutenant  Howland, 
who  was  experienced  in  the  methods  of 
assault,  also  suggested  a moveable  bat- 
tery, which  was  forthwith  constructed,  in 
the  form  of  an  A,  with  plank  laid  up 
edgewise  on  the  top  of  runners,  over 
which  were  thrown  camp  blankets  and 
buffalo  robes. 

In  the  second  day’s  fight  this  move- 
able  battery  was  handled  by  the  assail- 
ants effectively,  and  pushed  towards  the 
Indian  line  of  defense.  The  Indians 
were  astonished  at  this  movement,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  they  suffered 
from  the  attack.  In  the  afternoon,  Cap- 
tain Grant  called  out  a small  company  of 
his  cavalry  (sixteen  in  number)  and 
ordered  them  to  make  a charge  upon 
the  Indian  quarters,  and  especially  to 
dislodge  the  Indians  in  the  double  log 
house,  get  possession  of  it  and  open  fire 
upon  the  encampment  within  close  range. 
The  little  company  of  cavalry  made  a 
dashing  charge,  but  were  met  with  such 
a volley  of  fire,  wounding  two  or  three 
of  their  number,  that  the  impetuosity  of 
the  charge  was  for  a moment  checked, 
but  Burton  and  Lot  Smith,  dashing  on, 
succeeded  in  riding  their  horses  into  the 
passage  that  divided  the  rooms  of  the 
double  log  house,  of  which  they  took 
possession,  the  Indians  having  deserted 
it  at  the  onslaught,  taking  shelter  under 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  which  was  about 
fifty  yards  west  of  the  log  house.  The 
Indians,  quickly  recovering  from  the  sur- 
prise of  the  charge,  fired  from  the  brush 
on  the  remainder  of  the  detachment 
with  such  vigor  that  the  men  had  to  take 
shelter  under  the  end  of  the  house,  but 
seven  or  eight  of  their  best  horses  were 
shot  down  in  a few  minutes.  Between 
the  firing  the  men  got  into  the  house, 
upon  which  the  Indians  continued  to 
fire  for  several  hours.  In  this  company 
of  sixteen  picked  men  were  Lot  Smith, 
Robert  T.  Burton,  William  H.  Kim- 
ball, James  Ferguson,  Ephraim  K.  Hanks, 
Henry  Johnson,  Isham  Flyn  (who  was 
wounded  in  the  charge),  Orson  Whit- 
ney, and  eight  others  whose  names  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  This 
charge,  which  was  led  by  William  H. 
Kimball,  was  complimented  by  Lieuten- 
ant Howland  as  being  as  fine  as  regular 
cavalry  would  make. 

After  Kimball’s  men  had  made  their 
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charge,  Captain  Grant  ordered  a part  of 
Captain  Cownover’s  men  to  also  charge 
on  the  house  to  support  the  cavalry. 
They  took  a saw  and  axe  to  cut  a hole 
from  the  passage  into  the  room,  the  door 
being  on  the  end  of  the  house,  exposed 
to  the  Indian  fire.  The  infantry  com- 
pany, ten  in  number,  made  their  charge 
under  Jabez  T.  Nowlan,  who  was  shot  in 
the  nose,  just  as  he  turned  the  corner  to 
get  into  the  passage  into  which  Lot 
Smith  and  Burton  had  ridden  their 
horses. 

About  8 o’clock  at  night  the  settlers, 
under  Captain  Cownover,  and  the  cavalry 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  were 
ordered  to  return  to  the  fort,  while  those 
on  the  south  side  remained  to  support  the 
company  in  the  log  house.  The  firing 
between  the  Indians  and  these  lasted 
till  after  9 o’clock,  and  so  vigorously  was 
it  kept  up  that  the  night  at  the  point  of 
the  battle  was  illuminated  with  the  flashes 
of  fire.  It  should  be  also  noticed  that 
the  company  from  Salt  Lake  City  brought 
cannon  with  them,  which  had  been  play- 
ing during  the  two  days’  engagements 
upon  the  Indian  encampment.  That  this 
cannon  did  some  terrible  execution  was 
afterwards  discovered,  a dead  squaw 
being  found  in  a wickiup  with  her  legs 
cut  off  by  a chain-shot. 

A funny  story  is  told  by  the  old  settlers 
about  this  cannon,  which  at  first  was  fired 
by  a Dutchman,  who,  on  being  told  that 
he  was  firing  his  shot  over  the  wickiups, 
shouted,  “By  Got,  poys,  elevate  it  a 
little  lower!”  At  this  point  Riley  G. 
Clark  said,  “Give  me  the  cannon!” 
and  he  forthwith  put  his  first  shot  into 
the  wickiup,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it 
cut  off  the  legs  of  the  squaw. 

So  much  bravery  was  exhibited  by  the 
Indians  and  such  a desperate  defense 
made,  that  dispatches  had  been  sent  to 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  repeatedly  request- 
ing General  Wells  to  come  and  take 
personal  command,  which  he  did,  but 
arrived  after  the  second  day’s  engage- 
ment. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  a rest 
was  ordered  by  General  Wells. 

Here  it  must  be  noted  that  several  days 
before  the  fight,  Antonguer,  sometimes 
called  Black  Hawk,  and  several  other 
Indians  came  into  the  fort  asking  peace 
for  themselves  and  families,  and  offering 
service  to  aid  the  settlers.  This  was  not 


the  Black  Hawk  who  gave  the  southern 
settlements  so  much  trouble  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1865-6.  This  Indian  scout 
was  half  brother  to  the  famous  war  chief 
Walker. 

The  peaceful  Indian  families,  helped 
by  the  settlers,  stole  away  from  the  hos- 
tiles  and  came  into  fort  where  they  were 
fed  and  protected. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  the  scout, 
Black  Hawk,  came  in  with  the  report 
that  the  Indian  encampment  was  vacated. 
The  Indians  had  retired  in  the  night 
after  the  battle,  leaving  their  dead  on 
the  ground,  carrying  their  wounded  with 
them,  but  before  their  retreat  they  sup- 
plied themselves  abundantly  with  the 
horse  beef  killed  in  the  charge  upon  the 
log  house 

On  the  Monday  General  Wells,  with 
the  combined  forces,  went  south  to 
Spanish  Fork,  leaving  a detachment  at 
the  fort  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Cownover,  and  sending  another  detach- 
ment with  orders  to  follow  the  trail  of 
the  Indian  retreat,  which  led  into  Rock 
Canyon.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
were  found  some  wickiups,  in  one  of 
which  was  the  body  of  Big  Elk,  who  had 
died  from  wounds  received  on  the  bat- 
tle field.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops 
near  the  wickiups,  there  was  a general 
scattering  of  the  squaws  and  children. 
Big  Elk’s  squaw  fled  and  attempted  to 
climb  a precipice,  from  which  she  fell 
and  was  instantly  killed.  She  was  young 
and  said  to  be  the  handsomest  squaw  in 
the  Ute  nation  ; she  was  also  very  intel- 
ligent. The  men  followed  the  warriors 
up  the  canyon  and  had  a scrimmage. 
They  returned  that  night  and  brought 
a squaw  and  two  children  into  the  fort. 

The  forces  under  General  Wells  over- 
took the  Indians  round  Table  Point. 
Here  they  charged  upon  them,  killed  five 
and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  Next 
morning  the  Indians,  savage  with  their 
condition,  tried  to  overpower  the  guard 
and  obtain  their  arms,  when  the  fight 
was  renewed;  the  cavalry  chased  the  In- 
dians several  miles  and  shot  them  all 
down  as  they  fled  on  the  ice.  There 
were  seventeen  left  on  the  ice  and  five 
killed  the  day  previous.  The  squaws 
and  children  were  brought  in  and  cared 
for  as  described  by  Captain  Stansbury. 

Nothing  more  was  known  of  the  In- 
dians who  had  gone  up  Rock  Canyon 
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until  the  spring,  when  they  came  down 
Provo  Canyon,  having  been  as  far  as  the 
Weber  River.  They  were  thirteen  in 
number  and  were  all  that  were  left  of  the 
seventy  or  eighty  warriors  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  Provo  battle. 

On  the  side  of  the  militia,  there  was 
one  killed  in  the  second  day’s  fight. 
His  name  was  Joseph  Higbee,  the  son  of 
Isaac  Higbee,  the  president  of  the  set- 
tlement. About  eighteen  were  wounded. 

Captain  Stansbury  omitted  to  mention 
that  Dr.  Blake  of  his  command  was  in 
this  expedition;  but  his  presence  and 
services  to  the  wounded  have  been  re- 
membered and  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  that  company  of  Minute  Men  and  the 
Provo  pioneers. 

One  of  the  log  houses  of  the  fort, 
built  by  Chauncey  Turner,  was  by  him 
turned  over  to  Dr.  Blake  for  a hospital, 
and  his  good  wife,  Hannah  F.  Turner, 
nursed  the  wounded  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  this 
very  expedition,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Provo  colony,  which  brought  out  the 
men  who  have  since  figured  as  Generals 
of  the  Utah  militia.  In  it  Major- 
Generals  Lot  Smith  and  Robert  T.  Bur- 
ton for  the  first  time  met,  and  with  that 
charge  together  on  the  log  house  began 
the  life-long  friendship  of  these  two 
men,  who,  next  to  the  Lieut. -General, 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  Gen.  W.  B.  Pace, 
have  figured  the  most  conspicuously  in 
the  military  history  of  Utah. 

After  the  war  there  were  camp  fires 
discovered  in  the  night-time,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  Table 
Point.  This  was  reported  to  General 
Wells,  who  ordered  an  investigation  for 
peace  or  otherwise.  In  the  execution  of 
this  order,  a company  of  twenty-three, 
mostly  young  men,  went  out  and  found 
twenty-four  Indian  warriors.  When  they 
met,  the  Indians  were  very  hostile,  having 
just  found  the  bodies  of  the  twenty-three 
Indians  killed  in  the  battle  at  Table 
Point.  One  of  these  warriors,  in  his 
wrath,  struck  Al.  Huntington,  the  in- 
terpreter, saying,  “What  did  you  kill 
my  brothers  for?”  The  Indian  chiefs 
also  contemptuously  inquired  why,  if 
they  had  come  out  to  fight,  they  didn’t 
“bring  men  instead  of  boys,”  of  which 
the  company  was  chiefly  composed.  But 
“ the  boys  ” with  spirited  temper  quickly 
made  the  warriors  understand  that  they 


could  fight  and  were  quite  ready  if  fight 
was  the  order. 

After  talking  awhile  the  wrath  of  the 
chiefs  was  appeased,  and  the  Provo  troop 
divided  their  dinner  with  them,  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  and  then  all  went  into 
the  fort,  where  a treaty  of  peace  was 
made.  There  were  among  these  war- 
riors four  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Ute  nation  — Tabby,  Sanpitch,  Gro- 
cepene  (three  of  Walker’s  brothers),  and 
chief  Antero,  cousin  of  Walker. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
between  these  chiefs  of  the  Walker  band 
and  the  Provo  settlers,  several  more 
families  came  up  from  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
In  the  spring  the  settlers  also  moved  up 
to  the  present  site  and  built  a new  fort 
on  the  northwest  corner,  where  is  now 
the  adobe  yard  in  the  Third  Ward.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fort  they  built  a large 
school-house,  fifty  feet  long.  The  first 
school  taught  was  in  the  old  fort,  by 
Mary  Ann  Turner,  daughter  of  Chauncey 
Turner.  She  was  married  in  the  old 
fort  about  the  same  time  to  R.  T.  Thomas. 
This  was  the  first  marriage  in  Utah 
County.  The  school  in  the  new  fort  was 
taught  by  a “Gentile”  of  the  name  of 
Hirst.  He  was  a fine  teacher,  and 
was  bound  for  California,  but  he  stopped 
for  awhile  at  Provo  and  taught  this  school 
for  a living.  The  school-house  was  also 
used  as  a theatre  under  the  management 
of  Harlow  Redfield.  Bolivar  Roberts 
was  the  principal  actor. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  Higbee  and 
Smith  commenced  building  their  grist 
mill,  which  they  got  ready  for  grinding 
by  harvest  time.  The  same  spring  two 
water  races  were  dug  for  irrigation.  The 
first  was  called  the  Turner  ditch,  which 
watered  about  half  a mile  square,  the 
other  the  East  Union  ditch,  which 
watered  all  the  farming  land  east  of  the 
city  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  Surveyor 
Lemon,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  came  up 
and  stuck  the  first  stake,  in  the  centre  of 
the  west  public  square,  and  surveyed  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is 
now  the  Third  Ward,  Peter  Cownover 
carrying  the  chain.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  laid  off  into  city 
lots. 

In  the  same  summer,  of  1850,  the 
Provo  settlers  barely  escaped  a general 
massacre  by  Walker’s  band.  Walker 
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had  been  to  California  on  an  expedition 
and  returned  with  a lot  of  stolen  horses. 
He  came  and  camped  at  Provo  and  his 
horses,  a thousand  in  number,  eat  all  the 
crops  excepting  those  in  the  fort  field. 
The  chief  Soweite,  head  of  the  Ute 
nation,  was  also  here  with  his  warriors, 
and  together  they  numbered  about  four 
hundred. 

Walker  visited  Governor  Young  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  his  permission  to 
go  and  fight  the  Snakes,  and  wanted 
some  of  the  young  men  of  Provo  to  go 
with  him.  Governor  Young  would  not 
allow  it,  but  counseled  Walker  to  give 
over  the  shedding  of  blood  and  be  at 
peace.  Walker  came  back  mad  and 
formed  a plan  to  massacre  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fort.  The  plan  was  revealed 
to  Isaac  Higbee  in  the  night  by  Soweite, 
who  told  Higbee  that,  if  he  would  let 
him,  he  would  come  in  with  his  warriors 
and  defend  the  fort.  Soweite  also  sternly 
said  to  Walker,  “ When  you  move  you 
will  find  me  and  my  men  in  the  fort  de- 
fending.” It  was  this  warning  of  Soweite 
alone,  which  Walker  knew  would  be 
kept,  that  saved  the  whole  Provo  colony 
from  a terrible  massacre.  As  it  was,  all  the 
night  designed  for  the  attack,  Walker’s 
band  were  firing  and  howling  all  around 
the  fort.  The  settlers  stood  with  their 
guns  in  their  hands  all  night.  This  in- 
cident agrees  with  a similar  one  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  Fork,  which,  with  this 
Provo  Indian  episode,  is  so  illustrative  of 
the  Indian  history  of  all  the  southern 
settlements  that  its  repetition  is  perti- 
nent. 

When  the  pioneers  came  into  the  Val- 
ley of  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  1847,  a large 
number  of  the  Utah  Indian  nation  were 
encamped  in  Spanish  Fork  Canyon.  As 
soon  as  the  news  reached  them  of  the 
arrival  of  the  band  of  pioneers,  the  In- 
dians held  a council  to  determine  what 
course  they  should  pursue  in  relation  to 
the  whites.  Walker  urged  his  braves  to 
go  down  and  clean  out  the  whites  from 
their  valleys  ; but  Soweite  advised  them 
to  let  the  Mormon  pioneers  alone  and 
pursue  a policy  of  peace  towards  them, 
saying,  perhaps  they  had,  like  the  Ute 
nation,  been  driven  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  security.  This  view  of 
the  pioneers  Soweite  had  obtained  from 
his  scouts,  who  had  already  interviewed 
them.  The  fiery  young  warriors,  how- 
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ever,  were  mostly  with  Walker,  while 
the  older  and  wiser  heads  were  with 
Soweite,  and  thus  the  council  was 
divided.  At  length  the  controversy  ran 
so  high,  and  the  implication  of  cowardice 
having  been  cast  at  the  old  peace  chief, 
Soweite  in  his  indignation  and  royal 
wrath  took  his  riding  whip  and  flogged 
the  war  chief  Walker  to  make  him  be- 
have himself.  From  that  day  to  the  day 
of  his  death  the  old  Indian  king  always 
advocated  peace  with  the  Mormons,  and 
he  never  took  part  in  subsequent  wars  to 
fight  the  settlements.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  same  spirit  in  a remark- 
ably similar  case,  which  had  saved  the 
parent  colony  from  an  attempted  mas- 
sacre in  the  summer  of  1847,  did  the 
same  for  the  Provo  colony  in  the  summer 
of  1850.  All  honor  in  Utah  history  be 
to  this  old  Indian  king  of  the  Utes. 

In  the  spring  of  i85o,Chauncey  W.  Tur- 
ner, Robert  Thomas  and  others  had  a field 
surveyed  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
known  as  the  Turner  field ; the  fences 
were  built  and  water  brought  a distance 
of  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
Provo  River  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Turner  ditch,  and  much  of  the  field  was 
cultivated  this  year.  Considerable  labor 
was  also  expended  in  breaking  land, 
fencing  and  making  water  ditches  in  the 
south  field.  James  Bean  and  the  Barneses 
also  opened  up  some  farms  on  the  river 
north  of  the  city. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  by  direction  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  a stake  was  or- 
ganized. Isaac  Higbee  was  appointed 
president,  and  Elias  H.  Blackburn  was 
ordained  as  a presiding  bishop;  the  high 
council  was  also  organized,  with  Aaron 
Johnson  as  president.  There  was  a large 
accession  of  emigration  from  the  States 
this  fall,  among  whom  were  the  Bul- 
locks, Harlow  Redfield,  the  Roberts, 
the  Cluffs,  and  Lucius  N.  Scovil. 
The  settlers  had  now  to  build  an  ad- 
dition to  the  new  fort,  on  the  south  side, 
which  occupied  about  a block. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1851,  a 
city  plot  one  mile  square  was  surveyed, 
consisting  of  1 x blocks  each  way,  each 
block  being  24  rods  square,  and  contain- 
ing eight]  lots,  each  being  6 x 12  rods. 
The  Main  street  running  north  and  south, 
and  Center  street  running  east  and  west, 
being  8 rods  wide,  and  all  the  other 
streets  6 rods  wide,  the  public  square 
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being  in  the  center  of  the  city.  This 
survey  included  that  portion  made  by 
Surveyor  Lemon  in  1850.  The  settlers 
soon  commenced  to  build  on  their  city 
lots,  and  during  the  fall  many  of  them 
moved  out  of  the  fort  into  their  own 
houses— the  tier  of  blocks  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  street  and  from  there  west 
being  the  first  ones  improved.  During  this 
lime  the  south  field  was  also  surveyed  and 
some  fencing  built  around  it.  A number 
of  farms  were  opened  on  the  river  bottoms, 
and  considerable  work  on  water  ditches 
performed.  This  survey  of  the  city  was 
made  by  Andrew  J.  Stewart. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  another  accession 
from  the  immigration  arrived. 

Shadrach  Holdaway  and  Alanson  Mor- 
ton built  and  operated  the  first  carding  ma 
chine,  this  year,  on  the  north  side  of 
Provo  River,  which  proved  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  early  settlers. 

The  Tithing  Office,  opposite  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  public  square,  was 
commenced,  and  finished  in  1852. 

Meantime  the  settlements  of  Spring- 
ville,  Spanish  Fork  and  Payson  had 
sprung  up.  These  settlements,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  greatly  grew  out  of  the 
Provo  colony,  whose  existence,  indeed, 
made  it  possible  for  the  growth  of  other 
settlements  farther  south,  and  into  San- 
pete Valley,  so  that  Provo  City  may  be 
considered,  not  merely  the  capital  town, 
but  really  the  parent  of  Utah  County, 
just  as  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  parent  of 
Utah  Territory.  Bishop  Thurber,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Spanish 
Fork  and  an  old  Californian  Forty-niner, 
in  his  biographical  sketch  says: 

“In  November,  1849,  I started  again 
for  the  California  gold  mines,  in  com- 
pany with  about  thirty  persons  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  I think  this  was  the  first 
company  of  Mormons  who  went  through 
the  south  route  from  Salt  Lake  to  Cali- 
fornia with  wagons.  There  was  no  house 
from  Provo  to  California 

Quite  an  historical  picture  is  this  of 
Southern  Utah  in  1849-50,  and  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  important  part  that  Provo 
has  played  in  its  colonization. 

In  April,  1851,  the  city  of  Provo  was 
organized,  under  a charter  granted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Deseret,  approved  February  9th,  1851, 
and  its  first  election  held,  when  the  fol- 
lowing municipal  council  was  elected  : 


Mayor — Ellis  Eames  ; aldermen — Wil- 
liam Pace,  Harlow  Readfield,  Dav'd 
Canfield,  Samuel  Clark;  councilors— 
Gilberth  Haws,  James  R.  Ivie,  William 
M.  Wall,  Chauncey  Turner,  George  A. 
Smith,  Jonathan  O.  Duke,  David  Cluff, 
Ross  R.  Rogers,  Thomas  G.  Wilson. 

In  1852  the  Apostle  George  A.  Smith 
came  to  Provo  and  settled  with  his  family. 
He  commenced  his  apostolic  labors  here 
in  August  by  organizing  the  Provo  branch 
into  wards  and  placing  bishops  over 
them. 

f 

With  the  exception  of  a few  pages  of 
branch  record,  and  the  lists  of  the  names 
of  the  settlers  re-baptized  as  they  came 
into  the  settlement,  which  gives  an  ap- 
proximate exhibit  of  the  increase  of 
population,  there  is  no  historical  record 
to  be  found  of  the  early  years  of  Provo 
City.  .Nearly  all  the  matter  compiled  in 
this  history  of  those  days  has  been 
gathered  from  the  memorv  of  the  old 
settlers  themselves;  but  the  following, 
notes,  which  are  all  to  be  found  of  Presi- 
dent George  A.  Smith’s  labors,  will  show 
the  organic  growth  of  the  branch,  and, 
therefore,  also  of  the  city  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  1852  : 

“August  1 st,  President  George  A. 
Smith  called  Jonathan  Oldham  Duke  for 
a bishop  of  the  First  Ward  of  the  city, 
and  he  was  ordained  under  the  hands  of 
George  A.  Smith,  Isaac  Higbee  and 
Elias  H.  Blackburn. 

“ President  Smith  called  William  Mad- 
ison Wall  for  a bishop  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  of  the  city ; and  he  was  ordained 
under  the  hands  of  George  A.  Smith, 
Isaac  Higbee  and  Elias  H.  Blackburn. 

“Brother  John  Loveless  was  ordained 
a counselor  to  J.  O.  Duke,  and  was  or- 
dained under  the  hands  of  Bishops  Duke 
and  Wm.  M.  Wall. 

“Brother  Lucius  N.  Scovil  was  or- 
dained as  a counselor  to  Bishop  Wm.  M. 
Wall,  under  the  hands  of  J.  O.  Duke 
and  Wm.  M.  Wall. 

“August  5th,  1852,  Brother  William 
Pace  was  ordained  bishop  of  Palmyra  by 
President  George  A.  Smith. 

“ August  15th,  1S52,  Brother  James 
Bird  was  ordained  a bishop  of  the  Second 
Ward  of  this  city,  under  the  hands  of 
President  George  A.  Smith,  Isaac  Higbee 
and  Elias  H.  Blackburn;  Brothers  Jabez 
Nowlin  and  Isaac  Robbins  as  counselors 
to  Bishop  James  Bird. 
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“Brother  Isaac  Baum  was  ordained  as 
a counselor  to  Bishop  Wm.  Fausett,  of 
the  Fifth  Ward  of  the  city,  under  the 
hands  of  George  A.  Smith,  Isaac  Higbee 
and  Elias  H.  Blackburn. 

“August  16th,  1852,  agreeable  to  pre- 
vious notice  a number  of  the  brethren 
met  on  the  public  square  to  measure  off 
the  ground  for  the  Provo  Meeting  House. 
The  building  is  to  be  eighty  feet  in 
length  and  forty- six  feet  six  inches  in 
width.  The  President  appointed  six 
o’clock  this  evening  to  meet  and  dedi- 
cate the  ground.  Met  agreeable  to  ap- 
pointment. A hymn  was  sung  by  the 
choir.  The  ground  was  then  dedicated, 
by  President  George  A.  Smith,  with  a 
great  flow  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ; after 
which  he  called  for  the  oldest  man  in 
the  congregation  to  corne  forward  and 
break  the  ground;  whereupon  John  El- 
more came  forward  and  took  the  spade 
and  broke  the  ground  at  the  southeast 
corner,  in  the  presence  of  a gazing  mul- 
titude ; another  hymn  was  then  sung  by 
the  choir  and  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed by  President  George  A.  Smith. 

“August  22nd,  President  George  A. 
Smith  made  choice  of  Dominicus  Carter 
and  Isaac  Higbee  as  his  counselors.’’ 

By  this  time  there  were  five  church 
wards — J.  O.  Duke  was  bishop  of  the 
First  Ward;  James  Bird  of  the  Second; 
Edward  Clark  of  the  Third ; William 
Wall  of  the  Fourth  ; William  Fausett  of 
the  Fifth. 

In  the  meantime  the  log  schoolhouse 
was  moved  out  of  the  Old  Fort  down 
to  the  block  north  of  the  public  square 
and  additions  were  made  to  it  by  build- 
ing two  wings  in  the  centre,  thus  length- 
ening the  building  several  feet.  During 
the  summer  the  people  met  in  a large 
bowery  the  same  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  for  many  years  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  fall  of  1S52  quite  a number  of 
new  settlers  arrived  from  this  year’s  emi- 
gration, among  whom  were  Wm.  Nuttall, 
and  his  sons  Wm.  E.,  L.  John,  and 
Joseph,  Wm.  W.  Allen,  Elias  Morris, 
Henry  Saunders,  Daniel  Vincent  and 
sons,  Thomas  Clarkson,  John  Leetham, 
Richard  Holy,  Thomas  Burnett,  John  FI. 
Ballard,  Abraham  and  Wm.  Holladay, 
Thos.  Gunnison,  Stephen  Nixon,  and 
others. 

The  Deseret  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  had  been  constructed  under  the 


direction  of  Apostle  John  Taylor,  shit  pcd 
their  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  the  beet,  to  the  location  of 
their  works,  which  was  situated  at  or 
very  near  the  battle  ground  of  the  first 
settlers  with  the  Indians  on  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th  of  February,  1849,  north  from 
the  city  and  on  the  river  bottom.  This 
machinery  was  made  to  order  after  the 
latest  improvements  and  without  regard 
to  cost,  at  Liverpool,  England,  and 
shipped  to  New  Orleans  by  sailing  vessel, 
then  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by  steam- 
boats, then  by  ox  teams  and  42  wagons, 
across  the  plains  to  Provo.  This  ma- 
chinery was  purchased,  ordered  and 
made  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Apostle  John  Taylor,  as  also  its  shipment 
and  delivery  under  his  direction.  The 
main  building,  also  offices  and  some 
dwelling  houses  were  erected,  but  before 
being  put  into  place,  the  machinery 
was  taken  back  to  Salt  Lake  County, 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  a portion 
of  it  put  into  and  used  at  the  Sugar 
House,  in  Sugar  House  Ward. 

The  snow  commenced  to  fall  very 
early,  about  the  latter  part  of  October, 
and  continued  at  intervals,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  the  snow  on  the  level  was 
most  of  the  time  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep — in  consequence  of  which  and  the 
scarcity  of  hay  in  the  city,  a great  many 
of  the  cattle  which  had  crossed  the  plains 
perished  for  the  want  of  food,  as  they 
had  to  be  turned  out  to  hunt  their  own 
living,  and  before  another  harvest  there 
was  a great  scarcity  of  provisions  among 
the  people;  as  a great  many  arrived  so 
late  in  the  fall,  they  had  no  means  of 
providing  for  themselves  before  winter 
had  set  in.  During  this  winter  a dramatic 
association  was  organized,  and  two  per- 
formances wrere  given  in  the  log  school 
house — which  was  also  used  fur  dances, 
concerts,  etc.,  and  for  meetings  in  the 
winter  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  more  land  was 
taken  up  and  new  water  ditches  com- 
pleted. In  consequence  of  so  much 
snow  having  fallen  during  the  winter,  it 
was  feared  the  high  waters  in  the  spring 
would  break  over  and  destroy  the  city. 
To  avoid  this  all  the  able-bodied  men 
turned  out  with  their  teams,  and  a heavy 
dam  of  rock  and  brush  was  built  across 
the  Provo  River  at  a point  about  one- 
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fourth  of  a mile  below  the  present  bridge 
— and  a new  channel  was  dug  to  carry 
the  water  over  to  the  west,  all  of  which 
was  completed  before  the  high  waters 
came  down,  and  thus  the  city  and  much 
valuable  land  was  saved. 

In  the  summer  of  1553,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  the  famous  Walker  war  broke  out. 
This  turbulent  chief,  with  a band  of 
about  400  warriors,  was  camped  near  the 
mouth  of  Payson  Canyon.  The  Indians 
had  been  mad  about  an  action  that  had 
occurred  at  Springville.  One  of  the 
citizens  of  that  place  had  whipped  an 
Indian,  because  he  was  whipping  his 
squaw,  and  the  Indian  died  on  the  19th 
of  July.  Walker  was  greatly  enraged, 
and  that  evening  some  of  the  maddest  of 
his  warriors  rode  down  to  Payson  and 
shot  a man  who  was  standing  guard. 
The  alarm  was  made  that  the  Indians 
were  coming  down  to  massacre  the  Pay- 
son  settlers,  and  quickly  the  news  ran, 
and  a call  to  arms  was  made  in  the  vari- 
ous settlements  of  Utah  County.  An  ex- 
press was  sent  to  Colonel  Peter  W.  Cown- 
over,  who  was  at  that  time  in  command 
of  the  militia  of  the  county.  The  ex- 
press arrived  at  Provo  on  the  morning  of 
i he  20th,  when  the  Colonel  called  out  a 
company  of  150  men  and  immediately 
started  for  the  relief  of  Payson,  where 
they  arrived  at  11  o’clock. 

Learning  that  troops  from  the  sur- 
rounding settlements  were  quickly  and 
resohriely  marching  against  them,  the 
Indians  retreated  back  to  the  mountains. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  forces  from 
Provo,  Colonel  Cownover  called  a council 
of  war  of  the  military  officers  of  the 
county,  troops  from  Spanish  Fork  and 
Springville  being  already  at  the  seat  of 
trouble. 

It  was  feared  that  the  Indians  would 
attack  Sanpe'e  County  settlements,  as 
they  were  heading  that  way.  The  settle- 
ments in  that  county  were  sparse  and 
some  were  small,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  Indians  becoming  hostile.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  in  the  council  of 
war,  to  follow  the  band  and  get  into 
Sanpete  as  soon  as  possible.  A company 
of  infantry  was  left  at  Payson  to  guard 
the  settlement,  while  the  cavalry  forces, 
under  the  conmand  of  Colonel  Cown- 
over, pushed  on  vigorously  to  the  relief 
of  the  Sanpete  settlements.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stephen  Markham  acted  as 


adjutant  of  the  expedition,  and  A.  X. 
Thurber  also  acted  as  adjutant.  Before 
starting,  Colonel  Cownover  sent  orders 
to  Provo  to  Major  Canfield  and  Captain 
R.  T.  Thomas  to  re-inforce  Payson, 
which  they  did,  arriving  with  their  com- 
pany after  midnight. 

Arriving  in  Sanpete  Valley,  companies 
were  detailed  to  relieve  the  settlements 
on  the  way,  while  the  main  body  of 
troops,  under  Colonel  Cownover,  kept 
straight  on  for  Manti.  Here  they  stayed 
seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time 
companies  were  scouting  in  every  direc- 
tion to  discover  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  companies  came  upon  a camp  of 
thirty  or  forty  Indians  and  had  an  en- 
counter with  them,  killing  and  wounding 
some,  and  the  balance  retreated. 

Colonel  Cownover,  wishing  to  send  a 
message  to  Governor  Young,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  asking  for  his  advice  relative  to 
further  movements,  despa' ched  Clark 
Roberts  of  Provo,  and  J.  W.  Berry  of 
Spanish  Fork.  Tne  messengers  left  Manti 
on  July  23d,  at  4 p.rn..  arriving  at  Sama- 
quin  at  10  a.m.,  where  they  found  the 
Indians  in  possession  of  the  town,  the 
settlers  for  safety  having  all  moved  into 
Payson.  While  riding  through  the  street 
of  the  deserted  place,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  the  mes- 
sengers were  fired  on  from  a house  where 
a band  of  about  twentv  were  concealed. 
Clark  Roberts  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder  and  J.  W.  Berry  in  the  left 
wrist.  The  messengers  were  hotly  pur- 
sued but  succeeded  in  escaping. 

After  a two  weeks’  service  in  Sanpete 
the  expedition  under  Colonel  Cownover 
received  orders  from  Lieut. -Gen.  Wells 
to  return  to  Utah  County,  where  all  its 
military  forces  were  needed  during  that 
fall  and  the  winter  of  1853-4,  to  protect 
its  own  settlements  against  the  Indian 
depredations.  The  able  bodied  men 
being  required  for  guard  and  picket 
duty,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
were  more  fully  organized  for  mutual 
defense.  The  upper  settlement  of  Span- 
ish Fork  moved  into  Palmyra  fort; 
the  settlers  of  Payson,  who  had  barely 
escaped  a massacre,  drew  their  houses 
together  and  strengthened  their  defenses, 
and  the  people  throughout  the  county 
generally  stood  guard  and  held  vigilant 
watch  during  that  fall  and  winter,  not- 
withstanding which,  the  Indians  sue- 
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ceeded  in  running  off  much  stock,  thus 
causing  a loss  of  time  and  means  which 
the  young  settlers  could  not  well  afford 
without  recompense.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1854  a treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  Peet-teet-neet’s  hand,  and  that  chief 
moved  into  Palmyra,  where,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Governor  Young,  the  settlers  built 
him  a house. 

In  consequence  of  the  Indian  hostili- 
ties during  the  past  year  and  the  exposed 
condition  of  the  people,  living  on  their 
city  lots,  so  much  scattered,  President 
Brigham  Young  directed  that  the  settlers 
move  closer  together  and  that  a wall  for 
defense  be  built  around  the  city.  In 
conformity  therewith  early  in  the  spring 
of  1854,  the  four  tiers  of  blocks  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  were  ordered  to  be 
vacated,  and  a measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  north,  west  and  south  lines 
of  the  town,  and  an  apportionment  of  so 
many  rods  of  wall  to  the  man,  and  to  the 
number  of  city  lots  occupied  was  made, 
and  the  work  commenced.  The  four 
tiers  of  blocks  were  vacated  and  the 
people  moved  in  and  all  proceeded  in 
their  own  way  to  perform  their  share  of 
the  labor  in  building  the  wall.  So  that 
a wall  12  ftet  high,  6 feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  inclined  to  2 feet  at  the  top,  in- 
cluding 18  inches  of  rock  as  a founda- 
tion, was  built  and  completed  on  the 
north,  west  and  south  sides  of  the  city, 
being  about  two  and  one-third  miles  of 
wall.  This  wall  was  built  by  erecting  six 
straight  poles  to  the  rod,  three  each  side 
stt  in  the  ground  at  the  bottom  and 
fastened  to  the  proper  width  at  the  top, 
then  placing  plank  on  the  inside  about 
one  foot  wide  which  was  filled  in,  with 
the  soil  and  clay  found  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  properly  mixed  as  if  to  make 
adobes,  then  waited  until  each  layer  dried, 
before  putting  on  another  layer,  and 
thus  on  to  the  top.  This  labor,  in  addi- 
tion to  building  houses,  opening  up 
farms,  building  fences,  making  water 
ditches,  guarding  against  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  other  matters'  incident  to 
the  settling  of  a new  country,  kept  the 
people  very  busy,  and  proved  that  in 
unity  of  action  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quests of  those  men,  whom  the  people 
respected  and  honored,  and  a firm  deter- 
mination to  surmount  all  obstacles,  suc- 
cess was  bound  to  crown  their  efforts. 

The  settlers  on  the  north  of  the  city, 


as  also  Shadrach  Holdaway ’s  and  Alanson 
Morton’s  carding  machine,  were  moved 
into  the  city  limits.  S.  Holdaway  com- 
menced his  building  on  the  block  north 
of  the  public  square,  and  soon  had  his 
carding  machine  in  running  order.  Har- 
low Redfield  also  built  a large  house  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  block,  east 
of  the  public  square.  This  house  was 
afterwards  used  as  a dwelling  for  his 
family,  also  the  lower  rooms  for  a court 
house,  dancing  hall,  and  one  winter  for 
a theatre.  Philander  Bell  also  built  a 
large  and  commodious  hall  on  the  block 
northwest  from  the  public  square,  which 
hall  was  purchased  by  the  branch  and 
used  for  a meeting  house  for  a few  years, 
— also  for  a theatre  and  dancing  hall  in 
the  winter  season — for,  with  all  the  multi- 
plied labors  upon  the  people,  they  appro- 
priated the  proper  portion  of  time  to 
their  devotional  services,  as  also  to  the 
necessary  amount  of  amusements.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  the  people  dug  out  the 
cellar  and  put  in  the  foundation  for  a 
building,  designed  for  a residence  for 
President  George  A.  Smith,  but  before 
the  house  was  finished  he  turned  it  over 
to  the  city  for  a seminary  of  learning — 
and  took  up  a lot  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  block,  where  he  built  a house  for 
his  family — the  seminary  being  complete d 
that  fall,  by  the  people  who  taxed  them 
selves  to  the  amount  of  four  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  their  property,  fcr  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a good  building  which 
could  be  used  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  people  being  desirous  to  get  out  of 
the  old  log  school  house,  which  had 
served  so  many  years  but  had  now  become 
inadequate.  This  is  the  most  historical 
building  of  the  county  belonging  to  the 
early  days.  Here  schools  were  held;  here 
the  city  council  met  to  attend  to  its 
official  duties;  here  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
held  his  court,  so  famous  for  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  judicial  history  of  the  Terri- 
tory; here  Johnston’s  troops  surrounded 
the  building  and  camped  on  the  city  lot, 
to  support  his  rulings  with  military  force 
and  to  intimidate  the  Provo  people;  here 
the  county  afterwards  held  its  probate 
and  county  courts,  and  offices  for  its 
officers. 

William  T.  Smith  and  Roswell  Ferre 
built  the  first  threshing  machine  in  Provo 
and  run  the  same,  doing  good  work  this 
year.  Joseph  A.  Retting  also  built  a new 
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flouring  mill,  on  the  site  of  Tanner’s  mill- 
During  the  summer  the  Indians  did  not 
make  any  demonstrations  as  against  the 
settlers,  but  appeared  very  quiet.  In  the , 
fall,  however,  one  morning  about  daylight 
the  settlers  in  the  northwest  part  of  town 
were  aroused  by  the  firing  of  guns,  which 
upon  inquiry  was  found  to  result  from  an 
attack  of  a band  of  Shoshone  Indians 
upon  the  Utes  who  were  encamped  in  the 
brush  near  the  fort  wall ; 14  Indians  were 
killed  in  this  affair,  and  the  Shoshones 
moved  away  north,  but  were  followed  by 
the  Utes,  and  a battle  was  fought  about  a 
mile  north  of  Pleasant  Grove  between 
these  Indians. 

The  settlers  of  Utah  County  had  no 
more  trouble  with  the  Indians  during  the 
years  1854-5,  but  in  the  winter  of  1855-6 
what  is  known  as  the  Tintic  War  broke 
out  in  Cedar  Valley.  The  District  Court 
having  issued  a writ  for  the  arrest  of 
Chief  Tintic  for  the  commission  of  dep- 
redations upon  the  settlers,  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal Heywood  put  the  writ  into  the  hands 
of  his  deputy,  “Tom”  Johnson,  who 
came  to  Provo  and  enlisted  a posse  of 
about  forty  men,  among  whom  were  Alex- 
ander Williams,  Wm.  M.  Wall,  bishop  of 
the  Second  Ward,  two  of  Col.  Cownover’s 
sons,  W.  D.  Roberts,  George  Parrish, 
John  Clark  and  Isaac  Bullock. 

Th & posse  started  from  Provo  and  went 
by  the  way  of  Lehi,  where  they  camped 
the  first  night.  Colonel  Cownover  ac- 
companied the  posse  as  far  as  Lehi,  at 
which  point  he  left  for  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  to  seek  advice  of  Governor  Young, 
the  then  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Meantime  word  had  been  sent  to  warn 
the  herders  and  settlers  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Utah  Lake  to  come  into  the  set- 
tlements for  shelter.  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  Deputy  Marshal  and  Colonel 
Cownover  that  th e.posse  should  await  the 
Colonel’s  return  with  advices  from  Gov- 
ernor Young,  but  after  his  departure  the 
main  part  of  the  posse  proceeded  on  into 
Cedar  Valley.  Johnson,  with  a part  of 
the  men,  went  to  the  north  settlement, 
while  about  ten  men  were  detailed  to  go 
10  the  South  Fort,  afterwards  known  as 
Camp  Floyd.  This  division  of  th e posse, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Deputy 
Marshal  George  Parrish,  finding  Tintic 
with  his  band  camped  near  the  fort,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp  to  arrest  the  chief, 
who  refused  to  surrender,  whereupon  Par- 


rish took  hold  of  him  and  the  fight  began. 
It  was  a short  but  very  spirited  engage- 
ment, in  which  there  were  four  warriors 
and  one  squaw  killed  and  several  wounded 
and  one  of  the  Carson  boys  killed.  A 
messenger  was  sent  to  notify  Deputy 
Marshal  Johnson,  who  came  immediately 
with  the  remainder  of  th e' posse,  who  next 
morning  followed  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dians and  found  them  camped  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  in  the  cedars,  on  the 
east  side  of  Rush  Valley.  A parley  was 
held,  but  the  Indians  refused  to  surrender 
and  fired  upon  th e posse.  It  being  late  in 
the  evening  the  Deputy  Marshal  deemed 
it  wise  to  return  to  the  fort  with  the  in- 
tention to  pursue  the  next  day;  but  in 
the  morning  they  found  the  Indian  camp 
broken  up  and  the  Indians  going  in  a di- 
rection where  they  would  be  overtaken 
by  Colonel  Cownover’s  company.  The 
posse  gave  up  the  pursuit,  turned  atten- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  settlements, 
and  in  searching  for  the  bodies  of  the 
the  other  of  the  two  Carson  brothers  and 
young  Hunsucker,  they  were  found  where 
the  Indians  killed  them. 

Meantime  Governor  Young  had  given 
orders  to  Colonel  Peter  Cownover  to 
raise  a company  of  the  militia  of  Utah 
County,  pursue  the  Indians  and  recover 
the  Hunsucker  herd  of  cattle  which  had 
been  driven  off  after  the  killing  of  the 
herdsman.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Cown- 
over, with  80  men  pursued,  crossed  the 
Utah  Lake  on  the  ice,  and  took  the- trail 
of  the  Indians  where  they  crossed  the 
mountains.  The  company  pursued  all 
day  and  camped  in  Tintic  Aralley,  just  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  On  the 
second  day  the  pursuing  party  came  so 
close  upon  the  Indians  in  the  lower  end 
of  Tintic  Valley  that  they  took  fright 
and  left  the  stock  behind,  except  a few 
saddle  horses,  and  the  expedition  re- 
turned with  the  stock.  This  ended  the  Tin- 
tic war,  and  the  Indians  remained  friend- 
ly for  a number  of  years  afterwards.  In- 
deed, from  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Pee- 
tee-neet  and  his  band,  who  were  natives  of 
Utah  Valley,  this  county  may  be  consid- 
ered as  relieved  from  local  danger  of  In- 
dian depredations,  though  to  the  close  of 
the  Indian  wars  LTtah  County  militia  al- 
ways supplied  its  quota  of  men  for  the  relief 
of  other  settlements.  Further  detail  of 
the  Indian  record  of  the  county  will  be 
found  in  the  histories  of  the  various  set- 
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tlements,  each  one  of  which  will  furnish 
the  variety  of  its  special  points. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  the  grasshop- 
pers came  and  laid  their  eggs,  and  in  the 
spring  of  ’55  the  young  hoppers  hatched 
in  myriads.  Their  ravages  were  fright- 
ful. They  darkened  the  air  like  a thick 
cloud  as  they  came  down  upon  the  fields. 
They  covered  all  the  valleys  of  Utah. 
The  crops  everywhere  were  destroyed. 
The  valleys  appeared  as  though  scorched 
with  fire. 

The  year  1856  opened  with  a general 
famine  throughout  Utah.  The  crops  of 
the  two  previous  years  had  failed,  and 
in  some  of  the  settlements  the  winters 
had  been  very  severe  and  the  cattle 
ranging  in  the  valleys  died  in  great 
numbers.  The  be-d  provided  families 
throughout  the  winter  of  1855-6  had  to 
ration  themselves  to  the  smallest  amount 
of  breadstuffs  per  day  in  order  to  subsist 
till  the  following  harvest.  The  condition 
of  the  poor  was  appalling,  and  nothing 
but  the  semi-patriarchal  character  of  the 
community  preserved  thousands  from 
perishing  throughout  the  Territory.  The 
history  of  Provo  in  the  years  1855-6  is 
simply  that  of  the  colonies  north  and 
south  generally.  Grasshoppers  and  fam- 
ine express  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  special  points  of  record. 

In  1855,  Shadrach  Holdaway  and 
James  Simpkins,  having  erected  suitable 
shops,  commenced  building  threshing  and 
other  machinery;  they  built  several  looms 
and  a spinning  jenny,  which  were  used  in 
connection  with  the  carding  machinery 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  yarn, 
thus  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods. 

This  city  having  grown  so  fast  on  the 
east  side;  the  site  of  the  meeting  house 
was  moved  to  where  the  present  building 
now  stands.  An  excavation  for  a founda- 
tion for  a meeting  house  had  been  made 
on  the  West  Public  Square,  and  consider- 
able rock  had  been  hauled  and  a founda- 
tion partly  laid,  but  nothing  was  further 
done.  In  the  spring  of  ’56,  the  ground  was 
dedicated  and  work  commenced  on  the 
new  meeting  house  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Bishop  Elias  PI.  Blackburn,  who 
was  succeeded  during  its  erection  by 
Bishop  Andrew  H.  Scott,  as  superinten- 
dent. John  Leetham  and  W.  B.  Pace 
were  also  engaged  at  different  times  in 
taking  the  accounts  of  rock,  sand  and 


other  materials,  as  they  were  delivered. 
This  building  was  erected  by  donations 
from  the  people  of  Provo  City,  and  a 
liberal  appropriation  by  President  Brig- 
ham Young  as  Trustee-in-Trust  of  the 
Church  in  credits  to  the  people  on  their 
tithings.  The  building  was  under  process 
of  erection  for  several  years. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
July,  1 85 6,  whilst  the  party  in  charge  of 
the  cannon  were  firing  salutes  in  com- 
memoration of  the  entrance  of  the  Pio- 
neers into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  after  a 
number  of  charges  had  been  fired,  the 
cannon  burst,  a piece  of  which  struck 
William  Nixon  in  the  abdomen  and  killed 
him  instantly.  Brother  Nixon  was  a 
talented  and  exemplary  young  man  and 
his  untimely  death  caused  much  sorrow  in 
the  settlement  and  cast  a gloom  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  day. 

Provo  City,  April  25,  1857. 

Agreeable  to  general  orders  No.  1,  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  this 
Territory,  the  citizens  of  Provo  Mili- 
tary District  assembled  en  masse  and 
was  organized  into  companies  of  tens 
and  fifties  under  the  supervision  of  Col. 
Peter  W.  Cownover,  when  the  following 
named  persons  were  duly  elected  captains, 
lieutenants,  etc.: 

Edson  Barney,  captain.  Co.  A,  Silver  Greys; 
Thomas  Woolsev,  adjutant,  Co.  A,  Silver  Greys;. 
Jas.  K.  McClenahan,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  A,  Silver 
Greys;  Edwin  Holden,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  A,  Silver 
Greys;  josiah  W.  Heming,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  A, 
Silver  Greys;  Elijah  Billingsly,  2d  lieutenant  Co.  A, 
Silver  Greys;  Stephen  Nixon,  2d  lieutenant,  Co,  A, 
Silver  Greys;  Alfred  D.  Young,  captain,  Co  B,  Sil- 
ver Greys;  Richard  Sessions,  adjutant,  Co.  B,  Silver 
Greys;  Coleman  Boren,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  B,  Silver 
Greys;  Moses  Jones,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  B,  Silver 
Greys;  David  E.  Donnell,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  B,  Sil- 
ver Greys;  James  R.  I vie,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  B,  Sil- 
ver Greys;  William  Harrison,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  B, 
Silver  Greys;  William  E.  Nuttall,  captain,  Co.  C, 
Infantry;  Leonard  J.  Nuttall,  adjutant,  Co.  C,  In- 
fantry; William  Marsden,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  C,  In- 
fantry; David  Holdaway,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  C.  In- 
fantry; Wm.  B.  Hustcroft,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  C, 
Infantry;  Abraham  Holladay,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  C, 
Infantry;  Josiah  Knowlden,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  C, 
Infantry;  Lyman  S.  Woods,  captain,  Co.  D,  Cav- 
alry; John  McEwan,  adjutant,  Co.  D,  Cavalry; 
Gilbert  Weaver,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  D,  Cavalry; 
Philip  L.  Smith,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  D,  Cavalry; 
Taylor  R.  Bird,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  D,  Cavalry; 
James  Loveless,  2d  lieutenant.  Co.  D,  Cavalry;  Wil- 
liam B.  Pace,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  D.  Cavalry;  Wil- 
liam Cameron,  captain,  Co.  E,  Infantry;  M.C. Kins- 
man, adjutant,  Co.  E,  Infantry;  David  Penrod,  2d 
lieutenant,  Co.  E,  Infantry;  Thos.  H.  Giles,  2d  lieu- 
tenant, Co.  E,  Infantry;  Peter  Madsen,  2d  lieuten- 
ant, Co.  E,  Infantry;  William  O.  Sperry,  2d  lieu- 
tenant, Co  E,  Infantry;  James  Green,  2d  lieuten- 
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nnt,  Co.  E,  Infantry;  Robert  T.  Thomas,  captain, 
C).  F,  Infantry;  George  W.  Bean,  adjutant,  Co.  F, 
Infantry;  David  Canfield,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  F,  In- 
fantry; James  A.  Bean,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  F,  In- 
fantry; John  W.  Young,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  F,  In- 
fantry; Sidney  R.  Carter,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  F,  In- 
fantry; George  Fraugh ton,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  F,  In- 
fantry; Wm.  W.  Haws,  captain,  Co.  G,  Infantry; 
Elisha  Jones,  adjutant,  Co.  G,  Infantry;  Thomas 
Gammon,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  G,  Infantry;  James 
Goff,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  G,  Infantry;  Edward  W. 
Clark,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  G,  Infantry;  John  Burkett, 
2d  lieutenant,  Co.  G,  Infantry;  George  Adair,  2d 
lieutenant,  Co.  G,  Infantry;  Josiah  Davis,  captain, 
Co.  H,  Infantry;  Charles  D.  Miller,  adjutant,  Co. 
H.  Infantry;  Thomas  G.  Wilson,  2d  lieutenant, 
Co.  H,  Infantry;  Israel  Penrod,  2d  lieutenant,  Co. 
H,  Infantry;  Daniel  W.  Jones,  2d  lieutenant,  Co. 
H,  Infantry;  William  Smith,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  H, 
Infantry;  James  A.  Ivie,  2d  lieutenant,  Co.  H, 
I nfantry. 

Provo  City,  July  6,  1857. 

On  receipt  of  orders  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  Provo 
Military  District,  the  following  officers 
were  unanimously  elected; 

William  Byron  Pace,  colonel;  Jonathan  O.  Duke, 
1st  major,  1st  Battalion;  Lyman  L.  Woods,  2d  major, 
2d  Battalion;  William  A,  Follett,  3d  major,  3d  Bat- 
talion; John  L.  Ivie,  4th  major,  4th  Battalion. 

July  ii. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed 
in  the  colonel’s  staff.: 

Leonard  John  Nuttall,  adjutant;  John  Riggs, 
surge-on;  Dominicus  Carter,  chief  of  music;  Josiah 
W.  Fleming,  adjutant,  1st  Battalion;  John  McEwan, 
adjutant,  2d  Battalion;  Charles  Shelton,  adjutant,  3d 
Battalion;  Robert  C.  Moore,  adjutant,  4th  Battalion. 

The  following  named  officers  filled  the 
vacancies  of  those  promoted : 

Co.  A,  J.  W.  Bell,  2d  lieutenant  in  place  of 
Joshua  W.  Fleming;  Co.  C,  William  Marsden, 
adjutant,  in  place  of  Leonard  J.  Nuttall;  Co. 
C,John  Robinson,  2d  lieutenant  in  place  of  William 
Marsden;  Co.  D,  Joseph  Clark,  captain,  in  place  of 
Lyman  L Woods;  Co.  D,  Kimball  Bullock,  2d 
lieutenant,  in  place  of  William  B.  Pace. 

This  reorganization  of  the  militia  of 
Utah  County  was  timely  effected,  for 
soon  afterwards  news  was  brought  by  A. 
O.  Smoot,  the  then  Mayor  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  of  the  approach  of  an 
army  to  invade  our  Territory.  Tire  news 
reached  the  people  while  they  were  hold- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
of  July  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  and 
the  alarm  of  war  soon  spread.  The  Ter- 
ritory was  immediately  placed  under 
military  law  by  Governor  Young  and 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General  calling  out  the  militia  for  de- 
tense, one  of  which  orders  was  addressed 
to  Wm.  B.  Pace,  commanding  the  Utah 


County  military  district.  On  the  13th  of 
August  orders  were  issued  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  forces  . It  was  directed  to 
Colonel  Robert  T.  Burton,  instructing 
him  to  take  the  field  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men  from  the  first  regiment. 
He,  however,  started  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August  with  but  seventy-five  men 
from  the  Life  Guards,  but  a company  of 
cavalry  from  Provo  was  sent  to  join  Col. 
Burton’s  command.  This  company 
started  from  Provo  on  the  15th  of  August. 
It  consisted  as  follows: 

Joseph  Clark,  captain;  Abram  G.  Cownover, 
adjutant;  Zanirra  Palmer,  commissary;  Gilbert 
Weaver,  2d  lieutenant;  Philip  L.  Smith,  2d  lieuten- 
ant; Taylor  R.  Bird,  2d  lieutenant;  Jas.  W.  Love- 
less, 2d  lieutenant ; James  A.  Bean,  2d  lieutenant; 
Albert  Armstrong,  sergeant. 

Privates — James  Ross,  Charles  Gardner,  Joseph 
McCarroll,  John  S.  Carter,  William  Zabriskie.  N. 
P.  Worden,  Jonathan  Hoops,  Jesse  Fuller,  William 
Nelson,  Thatcher  Hallett,  Asa  E.  Bigelow,  John 
W.  Young,  Seely  Owens,  Elisha  Thomas.  Terry  C. 
Barnes,  Elisha  Grover,  Sidney  R.  Carter,  James  A. 
Ross,  Houten  Cownover,  Sidney  Epperson,  Joel  A. 
Bascum,  Robert  Hills,  John  Cownover,  David  Arm- 
strong, Joseph  Hunt,  Charles  Cownover,  Nathaniel 
Williams,  Richard  Jones,  Israel  Penrod,  Joseph 
Fawsett,  E.  H.  Roberts,  Jacob  Jones,  Wm.  H. 
Ewing,  Robert  A.  Smith,  Thomas  Woolsey,  Hiram 
M.  Holmstead,  Marshal  C.  Kinsman,  Robert  Cald- 
well, Isaac  Packer,  Geo.  Haws  and  Wm.  Lunsford. 

The  special  instructions  given  to  Col. 
Burton  were  to  march  to  the  east  on  the 
main  traveled  road,  affording  aid  and 
protection  to  the  incoming  trains  of  im- 
migrants, and  to  act  as  a corps  of  obser- 
vation to  learn  the  strength  and  equip- 
ments of  forces  reported  on  the  way  to 
Utah,  and  report  to  headquarters. 

On  September  29th,  Lieut. -Gen.  D.  H. 
Wells  left  Salt  Lake  City  and  proceeded 
to  establish  headquarters  in  the  narrows 
of  Echo  Canyon  ; and  companies  of 
militia  from  the  several  districts,  aggre- 
gating about  1,250  men,  were  ordered 
to  report  at  Echo,  with  provisions  for 
thirty  days. 

Pursuant  to  orders  received  at  8 o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October, 
says  Lieut. -Col.  L.  J.  Nuttall,  who  acted 
as  regimental  adjutant:  ‘*'Col.  W.  B. 
Pace  immediately  called  the  militia  of 
the  district  together  and  selected  the  fol- 
lowing captains,  namely — William  E. 
Nuttall,  Robert  T.  Thomas,  William  W. 
Haws  to  take  command  of  the  three  re- 
spective companies,  and  then  called  upon 
the  brethren  to  volunteer  their  services 
to  fill  up  the  three  companies,  which  was 
done  immediately.  AU  were  then  dis- 
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missed  for  a short  time  to  get  their  arms, 
ammunition,  camp  equipages,  etc.,  and 
be  on  hand  to  march  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum. 

“Wagons  were  providtd  and  loaded 
up  with  flour,  vegetables,  etc.,  and 
through  the  kind  assistance  of  Commi- 
sary  E.  H.  Blackburn  we  were  furnished 
with  2,400  pounds  of  good  beef,  which 
was  loaded  in  the  wagons  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Horses  were  selected,  harness, 
etc.,  and  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.  the  assembly 
was  beat  and  all  formed  and  marched 
out  of  town  by  music  from  the  brass  and 
martial  bands  kindly  furnished  by  Do- 
minicus  Carter  (chief  of  music  for  the 
district)  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Robert  T.  Thomas,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  teams  he  called  a halt  at 
the  Provo  Bridge  until  all  things  were 
made  ready.  President  James  C.  Snow 
and  council,  and  Bishop  E.  H.  Blackburn 
accompanied  the  command  thus  far. 
The  command  then  formed  a square  and 
were  addressed  at  some  length  by  Presi- 
dent James  C.  Snow,  President  Dorr.ini- 
cus  Carter  and  Bishop  Elias  H.  Black- 
burn. 

“ Much  credit  is  due  to  President 
James  C.  Snow  and  council,  also  Bishop 
E.  H.  Blackburn  for  their  kind  assistance 
rendered  the  officers  in  fitting  out  the 
foregoing  expedition,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  named  persons, 
to-wit  : 

William  B.  Pace,  colonel;  Leonard  John  Nuttall, 
adjutant;  Anson  R.  Winsor,  aide-de-camp;  Jona- 
than O.  Duke,  major;  John  L.  Ivie,  major;  James 
E.  Daniels,  bugler;  John  Watkins,  buglar;  James 
Smith,  teamster;  Aaron  Daniels,  teamster;  Henry  C. 
Rogers,  cook;  Thomas  G.  Wilson,  cook. 

COMPANY  D. 

William  E.  Nuttall,  captain;  William  Marsden, 
adjutant. 

First  Platoon  — John  Robinson,  2d  lieutenant; 
Joseph  Nuttall,  sergeant. 

Privates — Wm.  J.  Taylor,  Henry  Roper,  Joseph 
Burton,  JosejJh  R.  Nelson,  William  Fenn,  Isaac 
Cummins,  Samuel  Vowles. 

Second  Platoon  — Joseph  Cluff,  2d  lieutenant; 
William  B.  Sessions,  sergeant. 

Privates— Caleb  Haws,  Samuel  G.  Bunnell, 
Samuel  Cluff,  Benjamin  Haws,  George  H.  Bun- 
nell, Andrew  J.  Moore,  John  Green;  Harvey  H. 
Cluff  and  Daniel  Holdaway,  teamsters. 

Third  Platoon — Abraham  Holladay,  2d  lieuten- 
ant ; Thomas  S.  Nixon,  sergeant. 

Privates  — John  Allan,  George  Soffe,  Charles 
Vincent,  Daniel  Vincent,  John  Bielby,  John  R. 
Goodman,  William  Summerfield,  Ebenezer  Gilles. 

Fourth  Platoon — William  B.  Hustcroft,  2d  lieu- 
tenant; Martin  W.  Mills,  sergeant. 
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Privates — John  Strong,  Hugh  Syme,  Roger  Far- 
rer,  John  Crook,  George  Giles,  Thomas  Turner; 
Robert  Duke  and  Ephraim  Smith,  teamsters. 

Fifth  Platoon — Josiah  Knowlden,  2d  lieutenant; 
William  Chatwin,  sergeant. 

Privates — Thomas  Rasband,  Jesse  Bond,  Wm.  D. 
Roberts,  Darwin  M,  Walton,  George  W.  Woolsev; 
Thomas  T.  Burnett  and  Porter  Ewing,  teamsters. 

COMPANY  F. 

Robert  T.  Thomas,  captain;  John  Leetham, 
acting  adjutan  t 

First  Platoon' — Daniel  W.  J ones,  2d  lieutenant; 
Jacob  Young,  sergeant. 

Privates — Erastus  Meecham,  Hiram  Sweat,  Tim- 
othy Robinson,  Amos  W.  Haws,  Peter  M.  Wentz, 
James  Wood,  Lutellus  Burdick,  George  Phillips. 

Second  Platoon — Geo.  Fraughton,  2d  lieutenant; 
Alexander  Sessions,  sergeant. 

Privates — James  Packer,  Jesse  McCarroll,  Nelson 
Parker,  Jasper  Boren,  William  Penrod,  Hiram 
Oakes ; Lewis  O.  Glazier  and  Edwin  R.  Brunson, 
teamsters. 

Third  Platoon — James  A.  Ivie,  2d  lieutenant; 
Richard  A.  Ivie,  sergeant. 

Privates — William  F.  Ivie,  Thomas  C.  Ivie, 
Albert  Haws,  George  Porter,  David  Cameron, 
William  R.  Horton;  Clinton  Williams  and  Edwin 
Colton,  teamsters. 

Fourth  Platoon — Lewis  C.  Zabriskie,  2d  lieuten- 
ant; A H.  Scott,  sergeant. 

Privates — Moses  Olmstead,  James  E.  Haws, 
Samuel  Allan,  Henry  A.  Cheever,  James  A.  Chad- 
wick, Janies  Cloward;  Everett  Richmond  and 
Henry  W.  Wilson,  teamsters. 

Fifth  Platoon  — Benjamin  Cluff,  2d  lieutenant; 
Alfred  Nethercott,  sergeant. 

Privates — Moses  Cluff,  William  Pratt,  William 
H.  Carpenter,  Joseph  Powell,  James  E.  Powell, 
William  P.  Stewart. 

COMPANY  G. 

William  W,  Haws,  captain;  James  B.  Price, act- 
ing adjutant. 

First  Platoon — Thomas  Gammon,  2d  lieutenant; 
Thomas  M.  Jeffs,  sergeant. 

Privates — Samuel  Harding,  Jas.  Hunter,  Enoch 
Richens,  Nephi  Stewart,  Samuel  Meecham,  Wm. 
Green,  John  Parcells,  Almon  Palmer. 

Second  Platoon — James  Goff,  2d  lieutenant;  John 
B.  Milner,  sergeant. 

Privates  — Joseph  Richmond,  Robert  Young, 
Thomas  Brown,  William  Thompson,  George  W. 
Adair,  Peter  Holden ; Benjamin  Olmstead  and 
William  Dowdle.  teamsters. 

Third  Platoon  — John  Birkett,  2d  lieutenant; 
Amos  B.  Moore,  sergeant. 

Privates — Edward  Peay,  Alma  Zabriskie,  A.  W. 
Davenport,  Thomas  A.  Woolley;  Reuben  Woolsey 
and  Horace  A.  J.  Vinig,  teamsters. 

Fourth  Platoon — Edward  W.  Clark,  2d  lieuten  - 
ant;  Thomas  H.  Giles,  sergeant. 

Privates — Thomas  Swindlehurst,  James  Oliver, 
Frederick  Giles,  George  Brazier,  Robert  W.  Beck, 
Alonzo  Pearce,  Joshua  L.  Ferris. 

Fijth  Platoon — Thomas  Woolsey,  2d  lieutenant ; 
Jeremiah  Robey,  sergeant. 

Privates — John  Baum,  Martin  L.  Snyder,  Stephen 
Nixon,  Moses  Jones,  William  Harrison,  J.  W.  Bell, 
Melvin  Ross;  Nathan  W.  Packer  and  John  Chris- 
man,  teamsters. 

Total  number  of  men  164,  rank  and  file ; also, 
10  wagons,  45  horses,  10  sets  of  harness,  5 saddles 
and  bridles. 

This  expedition  returned  on  December 
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4,  1857,  and  were  cordially  met  by  Presi- 
dents George  A.  Smith  and  James  C. 
Snow,  Bishop  E.  H.  Blackburn  and 
others,  and  welcomed  home.  The  com- 
pany was  dismissed  on  Union  Square  by 
prayer  by  Major  J.  O.  Duke  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  foregoing  expedition  Major 
Lyman  S.  Woods  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  militia  of  the  district  and 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  was 
honorably  released  from  said  charge 

During  the  winter  company  and  bat- 
talion drill  was  held  at  different  periods. 

Early  in  the  spring  a large  number  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  were 
again  in  the  field,  occupying  their  old 
camping  grounds,  where  they  continued 
until  peace  was  proclaimed.  Provo  fur- 
nished a company  to  this  standing  army. 

But  the  coming  of  Col.  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  with  the  mission  of  a mediator, 
sent  by  President  Buchanan,  and  after- 
wards of  the  regular  peace  commissioners, 
changed  the  condition  of  affairs  from 
war  to  peace;  yet  Ex-Governor  Young 
and  his  compeers,  the  Apostles,  would 
not  give  the  opportunity  for  a surprise  of 
the  people  by  the  army,  pending  the  ar- 
rangements for  peace,  so  the  “move 
south”  was  resolved  upon.  Provo  became 
the  centre  of  interest  and  headquarters 
of  the  Church  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1858.  Governor  Cumming,  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lewis  Cass, 
under  date  “Salt  Lake  City,  May  2d, 
1858,”  said  : 

“The  people,  including  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  are  moving  from  every 
settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory.  * * Young,  Kimball,  and 

most  of  the  influential  men  have  left 
their  commodious  mansions,  without  ap- 
parent regret,  to  lengthen  the  long  train 
of  wanderers.  The  masses  everywhere 
announce  to  me  that  the  torch  will  be 
applied  to  every  house  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  country,  so  soon  as  the 
troops  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains. 
1 shall  follow  these  people  and  attempt 
to  rally  them.” 

Prom  this  date,  for  several  months, 
Provo  City  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Church,  an  honor 
which  no  other  city  in  Utah  can  claim, 
excepting  Great  Salt  Lake  City ; and, 
during  that  “ move  south,”  Utah  County 


may  be  said  to  be  the  spot  where  “all 
Israel”  pitched  their  tents. 

The  Church  built  temporary  houses  on 
the  public  square,  where  the  Court  House 
now  is.  The  north  side  was  full,  while 
on  the  west  the  buildings  ran  half-way 
down.  They  were  built  close  together 
like  a fort,  some  of  them  to  stow  grain 
in.  Brigham  occupied  several  of  them. 
In  the  centre  of  the  block  was  a large 
marque  tent,  for  a storehouse.  The  Pres- 
idency’s office  was  in  a small  building  on 
Main  Street,  known  to-day  as  Twelves’ 
store,  built  by  David  Guff,  Jun. 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  when  Gov- 
ernor Cumming  returned  from  Camp 
Scott  with  his  wife,  he  found  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  deserted,  excepting  that  there 
were  a few  of  the  guard  detailed  to  burn 
the  city  in  case  the  army  attempted  to 
quarter  there;  but  in  June  the  Presi- 
dency and  many  others  of  the  leading 
men  returned  from  Provo  to  hold  a coun- 
cil with  the  peace  commissioners,  Gov- 
ernor L.  W.  Powell,  from  Kentucky,  and 
Major  Ben  McCullough,  of  Texas.  The 
terms  of  peace  arranged,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  which  was  that  Johnston’s 
army  was  not  to  quarter  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  leaders  left,  and  Provo 
again  became  headquarters.  On  the  26th 
of  June  the  army  passed  through  the  de- 
serted city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
marched  to  Cedar  Valley,  and  estab- 
lished Camp  Lloyd. 

Meantime  Governor  Cumming  fol- 
lowed the  Mormon  people  as  far  as 
Provo,  to  entreat  them  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  Peace  Commissioners  also 
came  to  Provo. 

The  Mormon  leaders,  with  the  body  of 
the  Church,  were  at  Provo  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  4th  of  July  ; General  Johnston 
and  his  army  were  at  Camp  Lloyd-  It 
was  on  that  evening  that  Governor  Cum- 
ming informed  his  predecessor  that  he 
should  issue  a proclamation  to  the  Mor- 
mons for  their  return  to  their  Ironies. 

“ Do  as  you  please,  Governor  Cum- 
ming,” replied  Brigham,  with  a quiet 
smile.  “To-morrow  I shall  get  upon 
the  tongue  of  my  wagon  and  tell  the 
people  that  I am  going  home,  and  they 
can  do  as  they  please.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July, 
Brigham  announced  to  the  people  that  he 
was  going  to  start  for  Salt  Lake  City  ; 
they  were  at  liberty  to  follow  him  to 
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their  various  settlements,  as  they  pleased. 
In  a few  hours  nearly  all  were  on  their 
homeward  march. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  during  this 
exodus  South,  the  people  from  the  North 
located  temporarily  in  and  around  the 
various  settlements  of  Utah  Countv. 

j 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  people  to 
the  northern  counties,  the  new  Judges — 
Eckles,  Sinclair  and  Cradlebaugh  — 
sought  to  nullify  President  Buchanan’s 
“ Proclamation  of  Pardon,”  and  under 
pretense  of  suits,  sought  to  re-open  in 
the  courts  the  entire  conflict  which  had 
so  nearly  come  to  the  issue  of  war.  In 
the  First  (now  the  Third)  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
November,  Judge  Sinclair  in  his  charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  urged  the  prosecution 
of  the  leading  Mormons  for  treason, 
which  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Wil- 
son refused  to  do,  pleading  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  presented  the  pardon,  and 
the  people  had  accepted  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor had  proclaimed  that  peace  was 
restored  to  the  Territory. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  judicial 
action  was  in  the  important  district  as- 
signed to  Judge  Cradlebaugh.  On  the 
8th  of  March,  1859,  he  held  his  court  at 
Provo  in  the  old  Seminary  already  no- 
ticed, and  here  he  delivered  one  of  the 
most  outrageous  addresses  to  the  grand 
jury  ever  uttered  by  a Judge  since  the 
days  of  the  monster  Chief  Justice  Jef- 
freys of  England.  To  the  grand  jury 
he  said  : 

“You  are  the  tools,  the  dupes,  the 
instruments  of  a tyrannical  church  des- 
potism. The  heads  of  your  church  order 
and  direct  you.  You  are  taught  to  obey 
their  orders  and  commit  these  horrid 
murders.  Deprived  of  your  liberty,  you 
have  lost  your  manhood,  and  become  the 
willing  instruments  of  bad  men. 

“I  say  to  you  it  will  be  my  earnest 
effort,  while  with  you,  to  knock  off  your 
ecclesiastical  shackles  and  set  you  free.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
grand  jury  burned  with  a just  indigna- 
tion to  hear  themselves  thus  addressed  as 
criminals  in  open  court,  and  while  in  the 
service  of  the  law. 

But  this  outrage  of  the  grand  jury  was 
simply  the  outworking  of  the  judges  to 
set  aside  the  juries  altogether,  they  being 
of  course  composed  of  Mormon  citizens, 


and  to  bring  in  the  military  force  and 
run  the  Mormon  authorities  to  Camp 
Floyd  for  trial,  upon  any  pretense. 
Hence,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  pros- 
ecutions, Judge  Cradlebaugh  made  a re- 
quisition upon  General  Johnston  for 
troops  to  act  as  protection  to  certain 
witnesses,  and  also,  in  the  absence  of  a 
jail,  to  serve  as  a guard  over  the  prison- 
ers. The  Mayor  of  Provo  (Kimball  Bul- 
lock), whom  the  Judge,  under  a trumped- 
up  charge,  had  arrested,  protested  that 
the  presence  of  the  troops  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  but  the  Judge  answered 
that  he  had  well  considered  the  request 
before  he  had  made  it.  A petition  was 
sent  to  Governor  Cumming,  and  he  asked 
General  Johnston  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
asserting  that  the  Court  had  no  authority 
to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  military,  ex- 
cept through  him.  The  Judges  inter- 
preted General  Johnston’s  instructions 
from  the  War  Department  adversely  to 
the  statement  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
troops  were  continued  at  Provo.  On  the 
27th  of  March  (1859)  the  Governor  came 
to  Provo  and  issued  a proclamation,  pro- 
testing against  the  continuance  of  the 
troops  at  Provo,  taking  open  ground 
against  the  action  of  the  military  com- 
mander. These  high-handed  measures, 
which  nearly  brought  the  Territorial 
militia  and  Johnston’s  army  into  actual 
war,  were  stopped  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  a dispatch  from  the  Attorney-General, 
Jere  S.  Black,  to  the  Judges,  in  which 
they  were  severely  rebuked,  closing  thus  : 

“ On  the  whole,  the  President  is  very 
decidedly  of  the  opinion — 

“ 1.  That  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory alone  has  the  power  to  issue  a 
requisition  upon  the  commanding-genera! 
for  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  army. 

“2.  That  there  was  no  apparent 
occasion  for  the  presence  of  the  troops 
at  Provo. 

“ 3.  That  if  a rescue  of  the  prisoners 
in  custody  had  been  attempted,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Marshal,  and  not  of  the 
Judge,  to  summon  the  force  which  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  it. 

“That  the  troops  ought  not  to  have 
been  sent  to  Provo  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Governor,  nor  kept  there 
against  his  remonstrance. 

“ 5.  Th3t  the  disregard  of  these  prin- 
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ciples  and  rules  of  action  has  been  in 
many  ways  extremely  unfortunate. 

“ I am,  very  respectfully, 

“ Yours,  etc., 

“ J.  S.  Black. 

“ Hon.  J.  Cradlebaugh,  Hon.  C.  E.  Sin- 
clair, Associate  Judges,  Supreme  Court, 

Utah.”* 

After  this  authoritative  pronouncement 
of  Jere  Black,  who  was  now  the  head  and 
soul  of  the  Buchanan  administration, 
Provo  was  relieved  and  Utah  was  re- 
stored to  peace. 

COMMERCE. 

It  is  time  that  this  record  should 
branch  out  from  the  main  line  of  coloniz- 
ation, Indian  wars  and  general  history, 
into  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
educational  branches,  for  which  Provo 
City  ranks  as  a special  object  in  our 
social  commonwealth. 

Andrew  J.  Stewart,  who  made  the  sec- 
ond survey  of  the  city,  was  the  first  mer- 
chant of  Provo.  He  commenced  as 
early  as  1853,  in  the  house  and  office 
which  he  built  next  south  to  where  Bul- 
lock’s hotel  now  stands.  Afterward  he 
built  the  store  known  as  the  West  Co-op. 
This  was  the  first  store  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Utah  County. 

During  the  time  of  Camp  Floyd  he  did 
a large  business  with  the  Camp. 

Levi  Stewart  and  Huffaker  also  opened 
in  Provo  in  the  mercantile  line  before 
the  Utah  war;  and,  in  1859,  Bachman 
& Hanks  established  quite  a successful 
firm  for  those  times.  After  Camp  Floyd 
Birch  & Stubbs  started  up,  and  still  later 
the  firm  of  Birch  & Robison.  Bishop 
Miller  also  did  something  in  the  mer- 
chant line  about  that  time;  and  Bishop 
Woolley,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  opened  up 
a temporary  store  here  during  “ the  move 
south.”  About  the  time  that  President 
Smoot  came  to  Provo,  in  1868,  Kimball 
& Lawrence  built  the  store  since  owned 
by  the  Provo  Co-operative  Institution. 
Ic  cost  $10,400,  and  was  built  under  a 
contract  by  Smoot  and  Sheets. 

But  Birch  and  Stubbs  may  be  consid- 
' ered  as  the  fathers  of  the  Provo  mer- 
chants proper,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  is  still  in 
business  in  this  city. 


* For  this  great  State  document  entire,  on  Utah 
affairs,  see  “ History  of  Salt  .Lake  City." 


When  Camp  Floyd  was  established, 
Peter  Stubbs  and  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Hindley,  both  of  whom  at  that  time 
lived  at  American  Fork,  traded  with  the 
fort.  They  kept  a bakery  and  provision 
store  there  and  did  well.  Mr.  Kirkwood, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Provo  West 
Co-op.,  clerked  for  Stubbs  & Hindley  at 
Camp  Floyd.  In  the  fall  of  i860  Stubbs 
went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Birch, 
and  they  bought  a stock  of  merchandise 
from  Dyer,  Brother  & Co.,  army  sutlers, 
which  stock  they  brought  to  Provo,  and 
opened  here  under  the  firm  name  of 
Birch  & Stubbs,  leaving  Mr.  Kirkwood 
in  charge  of  the  business  at  Camp  Floyd. 
Birch  & Stubbs  continued  about  a year, 
when  Birch  was  called  on  a mission  to 
Dixie,  but  after  a year’s  absence  he  re- 
turned to  Provo,  and  the  firm  of  Birch 
& Stubbs  was  resumed.  They  also 
opened  a provision  store  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  the  very  stand  where 
Auerbach’s  fine  mercantile  house  is  built. 
Kirkwood  w'as  in  charge  at  Salt  Lake 
with  George  W.  Davis,  now  one  of  the 
merchants  of  that  city  ; while  Mr.  S.  S. 
Jones  clerked  for  Birch  & Stubbs,  and 
afterwards  for  Stubbs  in  Provo;  s.o  also 
did  Mr.  James  Dunn,  well  knowm  at  a 
later  period  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Provo  Woolen  Mills. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Jones  left  Mr.  Peter  Stubbs 
to  go  into  business  for  himself,  Joseph 
Birch  and  Robison  selling  out  to  him 
their  stock  of  goods.  Last  came  the  es- 
tablishment in  Provo  of  a branch  of  the 
then  influential  firm  of  Kimball  & Law- 
rence, with  Mr.  Richard  Hopkins  as  their 
business  manager.  And  thus  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Provo  City  trav- 
eled up  to  the  founding  of  the  Provo 
Co-operative  Institution,  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  commercial  gentlemen 
before  named  became  shareholders,  direc- 
tors, superintendents  and  clerks. 

The  co-operative  plan  having  been 
sufficiently  evolved  in  the  mind  of  Presi- 
dent Young,  he  called  a meeting  of  the 
merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City  together  in 
the  City  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  October, 
1868.  It  was  there  and  then  determined 
to  adopt  a general  co-operative  plan 
throughout  the  Territory,  but  the  methods 
of  co-operation  were  not  perfected  nor 
the  idea  of  a “ Z.  C.  M.  I.”  completely 
evolved.  Moreover,  some  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  Church  in  Salt  Lake 
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City,  and  many  of  the  lesser  merchants, 
were  anything  but  disposed  to  sink  their 
own  individual  firms  and  establish  co-op- 
erative institutions.  It  tvas  just  at  this 
commercial  crisis  that  Provo  came  to  the 
help  of  the  co-operative  plan  and  set  the 
example  to  the  entire  Territory. 

December  4th,  1868,  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Provo  was  held  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  meeting  house  to  formulate  a 
co-operative  plan  and  to  effect  a prelimi- 
nary organization.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mayor  Abraham  O. 
Smoot,  who,  after  the  offering  of  a 
prayer  by  Bishop  Elijah  F.  Sheets,  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  “ to  consult  on  the  propriety 
of  their  forming  in  a co-operative  capac- 
ity and  if  deemed  expedient  that  subscrip- 
tions be  taken  prior  to  organization.” 
David  John,  Myron  Tanner,  S.  S.  Jones, 
A.  H.  Scott,  John  Mills,  E.  F.  Sheets 
and  Peter  Stubbs  each  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  measure  and  said  they  were  willing  to 
invest  their  means  in  such  an  enterprise. 
The  Mayor  as  a business  man  advised  the 
business  men  of  Provo  to  pay  their  debts 
before  investing,  as  credit  was  better  and 
worth  more  than  property. 

A preliminary  organization  was  then 
effected  as  follows  : 

A.  O.  Smoot,  president  pro  tem ; My- 
ron Tanner,  vice-president  pro  tem ; di- 
rectors : Peter  Stubbs,  Elijah  F.  Sheets, 
A.  H.  Scott,  S.  S.  Jones  and  A.  F.  Mac- 
donald; secretary,  L.  John  Nuttall;  treas- 
urer, Myron  Tanner. 

Thirty  of  the  citizens  present  gave 
their  names  and  subscribed  the  amount 
of  $4,850.00, 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  citizens 
interested  in  the  co-operative  movement 
met  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  the 
directors  discussed  methods  and  policy. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  raise  means  during 
the  winter,  but  that  the  institution  should 
start  its  business  early  in  the  spring. 

Twenty-six  persons  present  gave  their 
names  and  subscribed  to  the  amount  of» 
$12,000,  exclusive  of  former  subscrip- 
tions. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, held  January  5th,  1869,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  company  should  be  known  * 
as  the  “Provo  Co-operative  Institution 
and  a committee,  composed  of  George 
G.  Bywater,  D.  H.  Kinsey  and  L.  John 


Nuttall,  was  appointed  to  draft  a consti- 
tution and  by-laws. 

There  was  a meeting  of  the  sharehold- 
ers on  the  8th  of  February,  1869,  at 
which  were  present  from  Salt  Lake  City 
President  Brigham  Young,  Joseph  A. 
Young,  F.  D.  Richards,  George  Q.  Can- 
non, Joseph  F.  Smith,  and  Henry  W. 
Lawrence.  The  constitution  was  read 
and  unanimously  adopted,  and  then  the 
shareholders  proceeded  to  elect  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution  as  follows: 

A.  O.  Smoot,  president ; Myron  Tan- 
ner, vice-president ; Elijah  F.  Sheets,  A. 
F.  Macdonald,  Andrew  H.  Scott,  Sam- 
uel S.  Jones,  and  George  G.  Bywater, 
directors;  L.  John  Nuttall,  secretary; 
Isaac  Bullock,  treasurer. 

After  the  regular  organization  was 
effected,  President  Brigham  Young  said  : 

“ This  is  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  bring  us  to  our  legitimate  position 
before  God.  This  step  is  safe  and  will 
serve  to  unite  the  brethren  together,  and 
will  enlarge  our  minds  and  our  capacities 
for  doing  business.  If  this  is  good  in 
one  man’s  hands  it  is  good  in  a com- 
pany. This  co-operative  system  I think 
will  win.  If  it  does  not  we  shall  be  set 
back  quite  a number  of  years.  Joseph 
tried  to  establish  this  in  his  day,  but 
could  not  accomplish  it.  When  this 
company  is  once  established,  I want  the 
brethren  to  stop  trading  at  Salt  Lake, 
and  to  trade  at  their  owm  store  in  Provo. 
Goods  can  be  brought  down  from  Salt 
Lake  City  and  sold  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  in  Salt  Lake.  It  may  leave  our 
merchants  out,  but  if  it  does  we  cannot 
help  it.  We  have  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  years,  but  they  will  not  do  it  , 
so  if  they  are  left  out  in  the  cold  it  is 
their  own  fault.  We  will  not  plead  with 
our  little  merchants  here  to  join  us,  nor 
don’t  you.  I understand  how  to  get  the 
goods  here  that  we  want,  from  New 
York,  and  have  arrangements  made  to 
do  this.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Provo.” 

The  President  also  spoke  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Provo,  and  said : 

“ I never  felt  a better  spirit  in  my  life 
than  I have  in  Provo. 

“ Provo  yields  as  great  facilities  as 
any  settlement  in  the  mountains  for  ma- 
chinery. The  people  feel  right  and  the 
place  is  coming  up.  We  are  calculating 
to  build  a factory  here,  and  wish  to  ex- 
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tend  the  privileges  to  the  people  to  take 
shares  in  it.  If  the  co-operative  institu- 
tion wants  to  join  it,  we  wish  them  so 
to  do. 

“ There  is  no  better  country  for  raising 
sheep  and  wool ; also,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  healthiest  countries  for  silk- 
worm eggs,  and  raising  silk. 

“ We  are  not  expecting  to  ask  you  to 
assist  us  in  building  this  factory  as  we 
have  other  work.  We  have  plenty  of 
money  to  build  it  ourselves,  but  if  you 
want  to  join  us,  we  will  not  ask  you  to 
pay  your  money,  but  if  you  desire  to 
work  and  take  shares  for  it,  all  right. 
The  total  proceeds  of  my  little  factory 
for  the  last  year  amounted  to  $16,000 
above  expenses.  The  other  wards  of  the 
county  can  assist  us  in  this  enterprise  if 
they  so  desire.  ” 

The  same  day  (Feb.  8th)  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  for  business, 
when  a full  board  was  present. 

President  Smoot  stated  that  he  had  had 
a conversation  with  Henry  W.  Lawrence 
in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  the  store, 
building  and  stock  of  goods  belonging  to 
Kimball  & Lawrence  in  Provo  City. 

Henry  W.  Lawrence  said  he  had  come 
down  on  business  by  request.  He  had 
not  placed  as  large  a stock  of  goods  in 
the  store  at  Provo  as  he  would  have  de- 
sired. The  store  is  now  paying  very 
well,  although  he  did  not  know  how 
much  had  been  made.  He  said,  if  the 
Institution  desired,  he  would  sell  the 
building  and  goods  in  it.  “ The  goods,” 
he  said,  “ I will  let  you  have  at  cost  and 
carriage,  as  marked  on  goods.  I will 
take  $10,000  down,  the  balance  in  three, 
six  and  nine  months  at  12  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  date.  The  building  cost 
$10,400.  I will  sell  it  for  $10,000  and 
rake  $3,000  in  stock,  and  wait  one  year 
for  the  remainder,  without  interest ; and 
what  due  bills  may  be  out  and  redeemed 
shall  apply  on  freight  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  a reasonable  allowance  on  any 
overplus.” 

It  was  moved  by  President  Young  that 
the  offer  of  Henry  W.  Lawrence  be  ac- 
cepted ; that  an  invoice  of  the  stock  be 
taken  forthwith ; that  a set  of  books  be 
opened,  and  that  L.  John  Nuttall,  S.  S. 
Jones  and  A.  F.  Macdonald  proceed  to 
take  the  account  of  stock. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  it 
was  reported  that  an  account  of  the  stock 


of  merchandise  had  been  taken,  which 
amounted  to  $22,880.34. 

Richard  R.  Hopkins  was  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  mercantile 
branch  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  March, 
S.  S.  Jones  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Sanpete  forthwith  and  canvass  that 
county  and  the  southern  settlements  in 
behalf  of  the  Institution.  He  was 
directed  to  take  merchandise  with  him 
and  purchase  eggs,  butter,  etc.  Bishop 
E.  F.  Sheets  was  appointed  toaccompanv 
him  to  solicit  stockholders  in  the  Institu- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  review 
that  the  Provo  Co-operative  Institution 
was  the  first  established  in  the  Territory 
and  that  it  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  President  Young  himself.  It  will  be 
further  noticed  that  he  stated  at  its  or- 
ganization that  the  Salt  Lake  merchants 
had  had  the  privilege  for  years  to  in- 
augurate the  co-operative  movement,  but 
“they  will  not  do  it;”  that  he  would 
leave  the  Salt  Lake  merchants  “out  in 
the  cold  ” if  they  still  refused  to  come 
into  line,  and  that  Provo  should  purchase 
her  goods  from  New  York  and  not  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  would  seem  from  his 
very  plain  and  emphatic  statement  at  its 
organization  that  had  not  the  great  Mor- 
mon merchants  of  Salt  Lake  quickly 
thereafter  organized  “ Z.  C.  M.  I.,”  he 
designed  to  establish  in  Provo  the  parent 
wholesale  house,  and  it  can  be  readily 
seen  how  practical  the  design  was  in  the 
wholesale  trade  with  all  the  southern 
settlements,  which  comprise  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Territory. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  in  August, 
business  manager  R.  R.  Hopkins  pre- 
sonted  a financial  statement  from  Feb. 
15th  to  July  15th,  1859,  showing  a net 
gain  of  $1,635,65.  S.  S.  Jones,  in  a re- 
port of  the  business  of  the  “Female 
Store,  (West  Store)  showed  a net  gain  of 
#254, 15- 

In  August,  1870,  manager  R.  R.  Hop- 
kins resigned  and  S.  S.  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Institution. 

In  January,  1871,  the  Institution  was 
incorporated  by  a law  passed  by  the  Utah 
Legislature  entitled,  “ An  act  providing 
for  incorporating  associations  for  mining, 
manufacturing,  commercial  and  other  in- 
dustrial pursuits.” 

In  May,  1872,  Superintendent  S_  S, 
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Jones  was  released  to  go  on  a mission  to 
Europe  and  James  Dunn  was  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

On  the  return  of  S.  S.  Jones  he  re- 
sumed his  position  as  superintendent. 
James  Dunn  remained  in  charge  of  the 
West  Branch  till  October,  1874,  when  he 
took  the  superintendency  of  the  Provo 
Woolen  Factory,  and  R.  C.  Kirkwood 
became  superintendent  of  the  West 
Branch  store.  In  August,  1878,  S.  S. 
Jones  retired  from  the  superintendency 
and  R.  C.  Kirkwood  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  both  branches,  in  which  po 
sition  he  continued  until  October,  1880, 
when  Reed  Smoot  became  superintendent 
of  the  East  Branch.  On  his  retirement 
to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Provo 
Woolen  Factory,  N.  C.  Larsen  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 

PROVO  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

It  was  a leading  policy  with  the  men 
who  founded  the  colonies  of  Utah  to  es- 
tablish those  branches  of  home  manufac- 
tures most  needed  in  the  settlement  of  a 
new  country  ; but  the  progress  of  our 
home  manufactures  in  the  early  period 
was  necessarily  very  slow. 

For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  sup- 
plies had  to  be  hauled  a thousand  miles 
or  further  in  wagons ; and  it  was,  there- 
fore, almost  impossible  to  transmit  the 
machinery  requisite  for  the  construction 
of  the  factories  requiring  heavy  metal 
appurtenances.  We  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  simplest  forms  of  ma- 
chines, and  consequently  the  home  made 
goods  hardly  bore  comparison  with  the 
imported.  Clothing,  boots,  shoes,  and 
other  goods  made  here  were  homely  in- 
deed. The  advent  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
cure engines,  machinery,  etc.,  with 
which  to  furnish  work  shops.  Yet,  when 
the  railroad  laid  at  our  doors  all  manner 
of  clothing  and  other  luxuries  of  civili- 
zation at  low  prices,  the  very  desire  to 
support  home  manufactures  was  decreased 
rather  than  increased.  But  the  Provo 
Woolen  Factory,  which  was  started  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  re- 
stored confidence  to  our  home  manufac- 
turing industries.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
marked  in  the  history  of  this  Territory 
that  it  was  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills  that 
brought  Utah  manufactures  from  a prim- 
itive condition  to  a commercial  status 


placing  our  home  made  fabrics  on  the 
market  side  by  side  with  imported  goods, 
competing  with  them  in  quality  and 
price,  which  was  necessary  to  be  done 
before  home  manufactures  could  possibly 
become  a decided  success. 

Next  to  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills  came 
the  Salt  Lake  Shoe  Factory  of  Zion’s 
Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution, 
which,  like  the  Woolen  Mills,  employs 
numerous  hands,  and  is  conducted  upon 
the  modern  manufacturing  system.  The 
Provo  Factory,  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous industrial  building  in  our  Ter- 
ritory, turning  out  fine  fabrics  which 
were  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  im- 
ported, was  undoubtedly  an  example  to 
the  capitalists  of  Z.  C.  M.  I.  of  what 
could  be  done  in  a sister  branch  of  man- 
ufactures, while  the  success  of  the  Provo 
Woolen  Factory  and  the  Salt  Lake  Shoe 
Factory  has  induced  Z.  C.  M.  I.  to  han- 
dle their  goods  in  preference  to  the  im- 
ported, and  that,  too,  upon  a sound 
commercial  basis,  rather  than  as  a mere 
patron  of  favored  establishments  of  home 
industries.  Thus  considered,  the  Provo 
Woolen  Mills  will  stand  as  the  first  mon- 
ument in  the  manufacturing  history  of 
our  Territory. 

June  1st,  1869,  a company,  known  as 
the  Timpanogos  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  organized  with  a capital  of 
$1,000,000,  in  10,000  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  mill  site  was  bought  of  the 
Hon.  John  Taylor,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
company  had  matured  its  preliminary 
business,  the  ground  was  broken.  The 
following  is  a note  from  the  diary  of 
Secretary  L.  John  Nuttall : 

“ Saturday,  May  28,  1870.  The  south- 
east corner  stone  of  the  Provo  Co-oper- 
ative Woolen  Factory  was  laid  at  naif- 
past  9 o’clock  a.  m.  by  President  A.  O. 
Smoot.  Upon  the  stone  being  laid, 
President  Smoot  offered  prayer,  after 
which  Bishops  E.  F.  Sheets,  Myron  Tan- 
ner and  Andrew  H.  Scott,  and  Elder 
Thomas  Allman  made  appropriate  re- 
marks. 

“President  Smoot  prophesied  that  this 
corner  stone  shall  remain  steadfast  and 
sure.” 

The  “Provo  Woolen  Factory”  was 
established  very  much  after  the  same 
pattern  and  with  the  same  spirit  as  that 
of  Z.  C.  M.  I.  itself ; the  one  represent- 
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ing  the  mercantile  institutions  of  Zion, 
the  other  her  manufacturing  institutions. 

The  erection  of  the  buildings  was 
under  the  management  of  Mayor  A.  0. 
Smoot,  and  were  finished  in  the  spring 
of  1872.  From  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  the  work  progressed  with  vigor, 
and  skilled  workmen  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  Territory  to  assist  in  building  a 
factory  which  was  designed  for  the  em- 
ployment of  hundreds  of  hands  and  to 
earn  for  the  Territory  millions  of  dollars 
by  home  industries.  The  buildings  were 
erected  at  a cost  of  $155,000;  and  the 
men,  as  a rule,  who  did  the  work  and 
furnished  the  material,  took  stock  for 
their  labor.  Associated  with  President 
Smoot  in  the  construction  of  these  works 
was  Bishop  A.  H.  Scott,  who  rendered 
most  efficient  service. 

For  the  purchase  of  suitable  machinery 
President  Young  advanced  over  $70,000 
in  cash,  and  Mr.  F.  X.  Loughery  of 
Philadelphia  was  engaged  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  place  and  start  it. 

In  1872  the  Timpanogos  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  was  incorporated,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers : -r 

Brigham  Young,  president;  A.  O. 
Smoot,  vice-president ; Myron  Tanner, 
Wm.  Bringhurst,  O.  Simons,  Jos.  S. 
Tanner,  A.  H.  Scott,  directors;  H.  A. 
Dixon,  secretary;  L.  J.  Nuttall,  treas- 
urer. 

In  October,  1872,  the  cards  and  mules 
started,  and  yarn  was  spun  and  marketed  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  June  1st,  1873,  that 
cloth  was  manufactured.  Secretary  Nut- 
tall  notes  in  his  diary  : “Oct.  4th,  the 
first  wool  was  carded  at  the  Provo  Woolen 
Factory  to-day.” 

Owing  to  some  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion the  Timpanogos  Company  was  dis- 
solved on  the  13th  of  October,  1873,  and 
on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  the  Provo 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated with  a capital  of  $500,000  in  5,000 
shares  of  $100  each.  Officers  remained 
the  same  as  before,  excepting  that  Myron 
Tanner  was  appointed  superintendent  in 
the  place  of  A.  O.  Smoot.  The  reason 
of  this  reorganization  is  thus  explained  : 
When  the  Timpanogos  company  was  or- 
ganized, there  was  no  Territorial  statute 
authorizing  the  organization  of  co  oper- 
ative institutions,  but  in  1870  the  Legis- 
lature of  Utah  passed  a general  incor- 
poration act,  under  which  this  company 


was  reorganized,  with  the  name  of  the 
Provo  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  stock  was  issued  and  bonds  given 
to  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of 
$200,000,  insuring  them  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum.  As  the  bonds  were  held  by 
the  stockholders,  and  it  being  of  little 
benefit  to  the  institution,  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  in  the  year  1878,  to  recall 
them  — nineteen-twentieths  being  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
tirement of  the  bonds.  At  the  present 
writing  the  bonds  are  all  returned.  This 
is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the 
stockholders  have  taken  in  this  chief 
branch  of  Utah  manufacturing  industries, 
when  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
certainty — as  these  bonds  drew  ten  per 
cent,  annually — and  take  their  chances 
upcn  dividends  that  might  accrue  from 
the  stock.  It  is  something  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  any  business  corpora- 
tion. 

For  some  time  after  the  cloth  was  put 
upon  the  market  the  Provo  goods  did  not 
meet  the  encouragement  deserved.  They 
were  excellent  in  quality  so  far  as  dura- 
bility was  concerned  but  lacked  the 
finish  of  the  imported  article.  This  to- 
gether with  the  prejudice  manifested 
against  home  manufacturers  generally, 
for  a time  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
factory;  but  with  the  improved  facilities 
of  to-day,  and  its  operatives  brought  to 
first-class  proficiency  the  Provo  fabrics 
will  now  compete  with  the  same  class  of 
imported  goods. 

Myron  Tanner  was  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, with  efficient  foremen  Under,  his 
superintendence  the  first  cloth  was  made 
and  put  upon  the  market.  He  served  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  company 
till  the  fall  of  1874,  at  which  time  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Dunn,  under 
whose  efficient  management  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  Provo  Factory  has  reached  a first 
class  working  status  and  achieved  a 
reasonable  success  generally.  The  fac- 
tory was  run  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Dunn  until  May  of  the  present 
year,  when  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  business  for  himself. 

By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Mr.  Reed  Smoot  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Dunn  as  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Smoot  having  been  more  or  less  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  inside  working  of  the 
factory  from  the  time  that  F.  X.  Lough- 
ary  was  foreman. 

In  the  year  1876  the  Factory  com- 
menced to  buy  wool  and  also  to  ship  it 
east.  The  wool  business  has  been  reason- 
ably successful. 

When  the  company  entered  into  this 
wool  trade  it  involved  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  for  which  loan  the  Deseret  Na- 
tional Bank  required  President  A.  O. 
Smoot,  who  has  been  the  financial  back- 
bone of  the  institution  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  give  his  personal  security. 

In  1877,  the  company  established  an 
agency  in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  John  C. 
Cutler  as  agent  of  the  commission  house. 

In  1881,  a retail  store  for  the  sale  of 
merchandize  and  woolen  fabrics  was 
started  in  Provo,  under  the  management 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Factory. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FACTORY. 

The  dimensions  of  the  main  building 
are  145  x 65  feet.  It  is  a four  story  rock 
building  with  a half  mansard  roof  cov- 
ered with  tin  roofing.  It  has  a projecting 
stairway  surmounted  by  a tower  30  feet 
above  the  roof.  The  upper  story  is  used 
for  the  storing  and  preparing  of  the  wool 
for  the  cards.  On  the  floor  below  there 
are  eight  sets  of  cards  and  one  hand 
mule  of  240  spindles,  two  reels  and  two 
spoolers.  The  next  floor  below  is  the 
spinning  room  containing  four  self-acting 
mules  of  720  spindles  each  The  ground 
floor  contains  nineteen  broad  looms  and 
38  narrow  looms,  2 wrappers  and  dressers, 
1 shawl  fringer,  one  quilling  frame  and  1 
beamer,  and  a machine  for  a double-and- 
twist  stocking  yarn  of  62  spindles.  The 
finishing  house  is  built  of  adobe,  70  x 30 
feet,  two  and  a half  stories  high.  On 
the  first  floor  are  three  washers,  three 
frillers,  two  large  screw  presses,  two  gigs, 
one  cloth  measure  and  one  hard  waste 
picker. 

The  factory  is  run  by  water  power 
with  two  Leffell  turbine  wheels,  one 
thirty-six  and  the  other  forty-four  inches. 
The  Factory  has  a rotary  pump  which  is 
in  operation. 

Immediately  south  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  situated  a two  and  a half  story 
adobe  building,  33  x 134  feet.  The  upper 
room  is  used  for  the  receiving  and  as- 
sorting of  wool  and  the  lower  story  for 
5 


an  office,  salesroom,  carpenter’s  shop  and 
drying  room.  Attached  to  this  building 
on  the  east  side  is  a one  story  frame 
house,  30  x 60  feet,  which  is  used  for  the 
dye-house  and  wool  scouring. 

Connected  with  the  factory  was  quite 
a large  flouring  mill  but  which  was  burned 
down  in  the  spring  of  1879,  involving  a 
loss  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  factory  employs  on  an  average 
from  125  to  150  operatives,  who  were 
mostly  trained  in  the  large  manufactories 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  company  finds  a market  for  their 
goods  in  every  town  and  village  of  Utah, 
besides  exporting  some  into  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Colorado.  Among  its  com- 
plete variety  of  goods,  it  manufactures 
about  three  thousand  pair  of  blankets 
per  year  which  will  compete  with  the 
same  class  of  goods  manufactured  either 
east  or  west.  The  amount  of  goods  man- 
ufactured per  annum  is  about  $150,000. 
J.  C.  Cuttler  as  agent  sold  from  $100,000 
to  $120,000  per  annum.  The  wool  pur- 
chases amount  to  about  a million  pounds, 
out  of  which  the  factory  manufactures 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  company  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  wholesale  trade.  The  great 
wholesale  house  of  Z.  C.  M.  I.  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  now  its  sole  agent  under  a 
contract  made  for  three  years. 

The  present  board  of  directors  and 
officers  (July,  1884)  are: 

A.  O.  Smoot,  president;  Myron  Tan- 
ner, vice-president;  John  Taylor,  Jos. 
S.  Tanner,  Wm.  Paxman,  C.  S.  Burton, 
Isaac  Bullock ; secretary  and  treasurer, 
John  R.  Twelves;  superintendent,  Reed 
Smoot. 

Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  the  present  superin- 
tendent, was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Provo  Co-operative  Institution  for  the 
last  three  and  one-half  years  previous  to 
his  appointment  over  the  Factory.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Twelves,  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer has  been  connected  with  the  Factory 
for  the  last  nine  years. 

The  factory  has  been  a lever  to  build 
up  Provo  and  give  tone  to  the  business 
of  the  county.  It  has  employed  a num- 
ber of  hands  constantly,  thus  furnishing 
labor  to  the  local  inhabitants  and  bring- 
ing revenue  to  the  county  ; it  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory to  Provo  as  a business  city  and  the 
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very  centre  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Utah. 

It  is  due  to  the  operatives  of  the  Provo 
Factory  to  give  them  a notice  in  this 
history. 

The  first  piece  of  cloth  manufactured 
in  this  factory  was  made  by  John  Hard- 
ing. He  was  trained  in  the  large  factor- 
ies of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
England.  He  was  apprenticed  in  his 
native  town,  Trowbridge,  in  which  town 
there  are  no  less  than  forty  large  woolen 
mills. 

Mr.  Loughery,  already  mentioned,  was 
the  practical  manufacturer  at  the  start, 
but  having  accomplished  what  was  de- 
signed in  his  engagement,  he  left,  and 
John  Harding  took  the  place  of  fore- 
man. Eight  years  ago  Harding  left  to 
take  charge  of  Brigham  Young’s  woolen 
mills,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Hudson,  but  Harding  returned  July, 
1884,  and  again  took  charge  as  the  fore- 
man of  the  manufacturing  departments. 

The  operatives  are  mostly  girls,  edu- 
cated in  this  factory,  but  some  of  them 
are  from  the  English  factories. 

Edward  Harding,  brother  of  the  fore- 
man, is  in  charge  of  the  narrow  looms, 
and  Henry  Buckley  of  the  wide  looms; 
they  were  both  educated  in  the  factories 
of  England.  The  spinning  department 
is  under  the  charge  of  William  Buckley, 
an  old  spinner  of  England,  while  Alfred 
Harding  and  Thomas  Foot  run  the  other 
spindles.  Charles  Duke  is  “boss”  of 
the  carding  room  ; H.  B.  Smart,  educated 
in  the  old  country,  is  “boss”  of  the  dye 
house;  George  Thatcher,  of  the  old 
country,  is  one  of  the  “bosses”  of  the 
finishing  department,  and  Abraham 
Grecnhalgh  is  the  other. 

PROVO  CO-OP.  CLOTHING  DEPARTMENT 

This  very  respectable  establishment 
was  started  by  the  Provo  Co-operative 
Institution.  It  has  been  running  now 
for  ten  years,  during  which  time  Albert 
Singleton  has  been  the  manager. 

The  establishment  does  most  of  the 
tailoring  business  of  Utah  County.  The 
business  has  been  steadily  growing;  the 
establishment  employs  a number  of  hands 
and  turns  out  as  good  work  as  any  done 
in  the  Territory. 

This  branch  of  the  co  operative  and 
manufacturing  business  was  started  in  a 
building  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  ; 


but  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Mr.  Singleton  the  business  flourished  and 
it  was  moved  to  a more  commodious 
store  in  the  heart  of  Main  Street,  be- 
longing to  the  Provo  Exchange. 

The  establishment  manufactures  a great 
variety  of  flannel  overshirts  and  un- 
derclothing, which  is  in  great  demand  in 
mining  camps.  On  a lesser  scale  it  is  a 
companion  establishment  of  the  Provo 
Woolen  Mills,  as  it  “makes  up”  the 
factory  cloth. 

PROVO  LUMBER,  MANUFACTURING 
AND  BUILDING  COMPANY. 

To  Southern  Utah  this  company  has 
been  quite  a public  need,  and  its  busi- 
ness relations  are  very  extensive,  both  in 
Utah  County  and  adjacent  counties. 

This  company  is  the  outgrowth  of 
quite  a small  business,  began  in  January, 

1878,  by  Smoot,  John  & Co.  The  pres- 
ent organization  was  effected,  with  a cap- 
ital of  $40,000,  on  the  19th  of  April, 

1879.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  capital  is 
at  present  date  paid  in. 

The  first  directors  were  President  A. 
O.  Smoot,  David  John,  James  Dunn, 
John  E.  Booth,  and  John  Lawrence,  with 
William  Paxman  superintendent,  Wilson 
H.  Dusenberry  secretary,  and  A.  O. 
Smoot,  Jun.,  treasurer.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  William  Paxman,  in  March, 
1883,  he  having  been  called  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Juab  Stake,  Harvey  H. 
Cluff  was  appointed  superintendent  in 
his  stead. 

The  company’s  buildings  are  opposite 
the  railway  depots  of  the  Utah  Central 
and  Denver  & Rio  Grande.  They  are 
about  50  x 100  feet.  The  yards  are  ex- 
tensive for  the  storing  of  lumber,  and  the 
establishment  is  well  supplied  with  the 
latest  improved  machinery. 

Besides  their  extensive  lumber  trade 
throughout  the  southern  country,  the 
company  are  the  contractors  on  all  the 
great  buildings  of  present  date,  which 
are  giving  to  Provo  City  quite  an  im- 
posing architectural  appearance.  There 
are  the  Territorial  Insane  Asylum,  the 
First  National  Bank,  Stake  Tabernacle, 
Provo  Theatre,  and  the  new  District 
Schoolhouse,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  finest  in  the  Territory.  The 
officers  at  present  are: 

A.  O.  Smoot,  president;  David  John, 
vice-president,  James  Dunn,  William 
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Paxrnan,  George  M.  Brown,  directors ; 
Harvey  H.  Cluff,  superintendent  and 
treasurer;  Thomas  McAdam,  secretary. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  are  20 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  PROVO. 

4 

The  southern  country  needed  a bank, 
and  though  the  banking  business  of  the 
country  merchants  who  trade  with  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  chiefly  done  with  the  banks 
of  that  city,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in 
time  Provo  will  possess  quite  a control 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  Southern  Utah. 
The  question  of  the  organization  of  a 
bank  at  Provo  had  been  talked  of  for 
years,  and  preliminary  meetings  were 
held  as  far  back  as  1873  ; but  it  was  post- 
poned until  1 88  r . The  late  Captain 
Hooper,  eminently  the  Utah  financier, 
and  A.  O.  Smoot  were  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  this  bank. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Provo  was 
organized  on  January  28th,  1882.  Most 
of  the  directors  of  the  Deseret  National 
Bank,  and  other  capitalists  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  became  shareholders;  but 
the  majority  of  the  stock  is  held  in 
Utah  County.  The  first  board  were  as 
follows:  A.  O.  Smoot,  president;  Wil- 

liam H.  Hooper,  vice-president ; John 
Taylor,  L.  S.  Hills,  Thomas  R.  Cutler, 
James  Dunn,  George  M.  Brown,  direc- 
tors ; cashier,  Wilson  H.  Dusenberry. 
Capital  stock,  $50,000. 

The  charter  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Provo  was  issued  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1882,  and  business  began  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1882. 

For  the  first  year  and  a half  the  bank 
was  held  in  the  recorder’s  office,  at  the 
County  Court  House,  but  a building  site 
was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  two  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  the 
Co-op  Store,  Meeting  House,  and  Court 
House  being  on  the  other  corners.  Presi 
dent  Smoot  joined  with  the  bank  in  the 
erection  of  a fine  building,  one-half  of 
which  is  used  for  mercantile  purposes, 
and  with  suites  of  offices  in  the  second 
story.  It  is  built  ot  brick,  highly  orna- 
mented with  white  sandstone,  and  cost 
$20,000. 

The  business  cf  the  bank  has  increased; 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  has  been 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  and  ten  per 
cent,  has  been  paid  in  dividends  during 
the  first  two  years. 


The  correspondents  of  the  bank  are — 
Kountze  Bros.,  New  York;  Anglo-Cali- 
fornian  Bank,  San  Francisco;  Deseret 
National  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City. 

UTAH  STAKE  TABERNACLE. 

At  a quarterly  conference  of  Utah 
Stake  held  in  Provo  City,  September  1st 
and  2d,  1882,  H.  H.  Cluff,  J.  P.  R. 
Johnson  and  J.  C.  Snyder  were  ap- 
pointed a building  committee.  Some 
material  was  collected  upon  the  ground 
during  the  fall,  such  as  rock,  brick  and 
lumber.  During  the  summer  of  1883, 
the  walls  were  run  up  to  the  square  and 
covered  for  protection  during  winter 
storms.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  roof 
is  being  put  on  the  building  by  the  Provo 
Lumber,  Manufacturing  and  Building 
Co.,  under  contract. 

The  whole  building  covers  an  area  of 
160  feet,  extending  east  and  west  by  88 
feet  in  width,  with  four  octagon  corners. 
The  brick  walls  of  these  octagon  corners 
will  extend  one  story  above  the  roof  and 
each  support  a tower  which  will  be  88 
feet  high  from  the  ground.  The  center 
tower  will  be  supported  by  the  roof  or 
three  main  trusses,  and  will  be  140  feet 
high  from  the  ground.  The  main  en- 
trance is  at  the  east  end,  but  there  are 
spacious  entrances  through  a vestibule 
at  each  side  of  the  building  and  two  door 
ways  in  the  west  end,  thus  providing  for 
good  ingress  and  egress.  Another  com- 
mendable feature  is  connected  with  this 
structure,  and  one  too  that  the  architect, 
W.  H.  Folsom,  may  be  proud  of,  and 
that  is,  the  entrances  to  and  from  the 
galleries,  which  is  by  a circular  flight  of 
stairs  at  each  octagon  corner  and  entirely 
independent  from  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing- 

The  auditorium  is  126  x 64  feet,  with 
raised  seats  extending  from  the  front 
stand  to  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
There  will  be  three  stands  ranging  one 
above  the  other  and  in  the  rear  of  these 
stands  will  be  the  organ  and  seating 
capacity  for  a large  choir.  There  will 
be  one  gallery  extending  on  both  sides 
and  one  end,  making  a seating  capacity 
for  3,000  persons.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  building,  when  finished,  including 
organ  and  heating  furnace,  will  be  about 
$100,000. 

The  use  and  purpose  for  which  this 
building  is  being  constructed  is  for  gath- 
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erings  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  of  Utah 
Stake  in  quarterly  conference  capacity,  as 
well  as  for  other  assemblies  of  a similar 
character,  and  when  completed  will  be 
the  finest  and  most  convenient  structure 
of  the  kind  in  the  Territory. 

EDUCATION. 

The  primitive  schools  of  the  earliest 
period,  commencing  with  the  one  in  the 
Old  Fort  taught  by  Miss  Turner,  have 
been  already  noticed.  The  “ Seminary,” 
which  was  finished  about  ’55,  was  the 
only  school  ot  historical  note  of  the  first 
decade.  In  ’56  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bean  taught 
in  the  Seminary,  and  afterwards  C.  D. 
Evans,  now  Bishop  of  Salem.  In  ’57-8, 
Moses  Mecham  taught  there.  In  ’60  the 
Seminary  was  refitted  under  the  direction 
of  George  A.  Smith  and  called  the  Provo 
Academy. 

C.  H.  Wandell  taught  the  first  graded 
school  in  Provo,  beginning  October,  ’61, 
and  continuing  to  August,  ’62,  when  he 
left  Provo.  His  school  was  very  good 
for  those  times.  Pie  had  about  100 
pupils,  some  of  whom  came  from  other 
places.  He  also  taught  two  night  school 
sessions  per  week. 

About  July,  ’60,  Mr.  Clark  gave  in 
the  Seminary  a series  of  lessons  in  pen- 
manship, which  lasted  six  months  or 
more.  The  names  of  Elder.  David  John, 
Mr.  Benson — a popular  Gentile  teacher 
— and  Mr.  Frank  Jones  figure  in  the  ed- 
ucational record. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  educational 
history  that  Bishop  Miller  was  a pro- 
moter of  schools.  When  he  came  to 
Provo  in  i860  to  take  ecclesiastical 
charge  of  the  city  and  county,  there  was 
no  school  house  in  Provo  excepitng  the 
Seminary.  The  Bishop  immediately 
offered  a reward  to  each  district  to  put 
up  a school  house.  Provo  was  then 
divided  into  five  wards,  the  present  First 
ward  being  then  two  wards.  From  this 
educational  impulse  five  school  houses 
sprung  up  in  the  years  ’60-61,  one  in 
each  school  district.  The  First,  Second 
and  Third  wards  finished  theirs  in  i860; 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards  were  finished 
the  following  year. 

In  November,  1862,  Warren  N.  Dusen- 
berry,  the  present  Judge  of  Utah  County, 
came  to  Provo  from  California  with  his 
brother,  Wilson  H.  Dusenberry,  the 
present  Mayor  of  the  city  ; and  their 


coming  dates  a new  era  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  Utah  County.  The 
school  trustees  of  the  First  ward  were 
Robert  T.  Thomas,  T.  J.  Patten  and 
Jas.  E.  Daniels,  and  though  at  that  time 
an  outsider,  they  engaged  Warren  N. 
Dusenberry  to  teach  school  for  them.  He 
found  in  the  school  one  arithmetic  and 
one  reader  to  three  pupils,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  Salt  Lake  City  and  bought  about 
$50  worth  of  books  and  distributed  them 
among  the  pupils. 

At  this  time  a course  of  lectures  were 
being  given  upon  various  subjects  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
Warren  N.  Dusenberry  was  asked  to  lec- 
ture, which  he  did.  His  subject  was 
education.  He  advocated  less  harshness 
in  the  school,  and  held  the  view  that 
education  should  be  made  congenial  to 
the  pupil,  and  particularly  maintained 
that  the  school  room  should  be  the 
examplar  of  good  manners  and  a proper 
social  conduct.  His  own  school  was  con- 
ducted upon  this  theory,  and  in  the  edu- 
cational work  his  brother  was  associated 
with  him. 

At  this  time  David  John  was  teaching 
in  the  Fourth  ward  school. 

Judge  Dusenberry  taught  in  the  First 
ward  one  winter,  and  next  fall  arranged 
with  Cluff  Bros,  to  teach  in  their  new  hall, 
which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
theatre.  Here  he  taught  a graded  school. 
He  fitted  the  house  up  and  with  his  own 
hands  made  the  desks,  the  very  same 
that  were  afterwards  used  in  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy.  He  paid  $50  per 
month  for  Cluff’s  Hall.  There  was  no 
school  in  summer  except  primary,  taught 
by  ladies. 

A great  change  took  place  in  society, 
effected  by  the  Dusenberry  school  and 
the  theatre,  improving  the  status  and 
conduct  of  the  whole.  Previously 
society  in  Provo  had  been  very  rough. 
The  popular  saying  of  the  early  times, 
“ Provo  or  hell !”  well  illustrated  the 
condition  of  society  in  the  city,  which 
is  now  specially  known  as  the  University 
city  of  Utah. 

In  the  spring  of  ’65  Judge  Dusenberry 
quit  school  and  went  into  merchandise, 
but  his  brother  Wilson  continued  in  his 
vocation  the  greater  part  of  the  time  till 
1875.  1°  1867  he  went  on  a mission  to 

the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  and  on 
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his  return  in  the  fall  of  ’69  he  and  his 
brother  fitted  up  the  Kinsey  building 
and  taught  a graded  school,  taking 
nothing  below  the  Third  Reader;  but 
finding  the  room  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils,  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  they  fitted  up  the 
vacant  store  rooms  and  amusement  hall 
then  known  as  the  Lewis  Hall. 

During  the  winter  of  ’69  and  ’70  the 
Dusenberry  school  was  visited  at  the 
Kinsey  building  by  Robert  L.  Campbell, 
then  Territorial  Superintendent,  and 
other  prominent  friends  of  education, 
through  whose  influence  the  Dusenberry 
school  was  made  a branch  of  the  Deseret 
University.  George  A.  Smith  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  this  edu- 
cational movement  in  Provo,  as  he  was 
of  everything  which  tended  to  develop 
the  southern  settlements  in  general. 

The  institution  then  became  known  as 
the  Timpanogos  Branch  of  the  Deseret 
University,  and  the  Lewis  Hall  as  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy.  The  one  hun- 
dred pupils  of  the  school  soon  increased  to 
three  hundred.  T.  B.  Lewis  acted  as 

assistant;  after  him,  J.  C.  B , a 

highly  educated  young  man,  and  also 
Frank  E.  Stone  of  Iowa. 

We  now  come  to  the  special  record 
of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  under 
Professor  Karl  G.  Maeser,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary,  James  E.  Tal- 
mage. 

THE  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  ACADEMY. 

The  Brigham  Young  Academy  dates 
its  history  from  October  16th,  1875,  on 
which  day  President  Brigham  Young 
gave  a deed  of  trust  of  the  building  and 
premises  situated  at  northeast  corner  of 
Seventh  and  G streets,  to  the  following 
named  trustees:  Abraham  O.  Smoot, 

William  Bringhurst,  Leonard  E.  Harring- 
ton, Wilson  H.  Dusenberry,  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Coray,  Myron  Tanner  and  Harvey  H. 
Cluff.  To  aid  in  sustaining  the  institu- 
tion thus  founded,  the  donor,  on  June 
1st,  1877,  executed  a second  deed  con- 
veying to  the  trustees  the  premises  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Provo  Tithing 
Office. 

The  object  was  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  of  learning  of  professedly 
Latter-day  Saint  tenets;  and  this,  with 
other  highly  commendable  motives  of 
the  founder,  is  well  shown  by  the  follow- 


ing. It  is  expressly  provided  in  the  deed 
of  trust  that  the  beneficiares  of  the  in- 
stitution shall  be  members  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church,  ur 
shall  be  children  of  such  members ; also, 
that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
the  standard  works  of  the  Church  shall 
be  included  among  the  regular  books  of 
the  institution  ; and  nothing  shall  be  in- 
culcated which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospel.  In  addition,  it 
is  provided  that  the  male  students  who 
take  a full  course  shall  (their  physical 
ability  permitting)  be  taught  some 
branch  of  mechanism  suitable  to  their 
taste  and  capacity. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  B.  Y.  Academy,  the 
buildings  and  grounds  had  been  in  use 
for  educational  purposes,  an  organization 
having  been  effected  in  April,  1870,  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Deseret,  and  known  as  the  “Tim- 
panogos Branch  of  the  University.” 

The  first  academic  year  of  our  present 
institution  was  declared  open  August  27, 
1876,  immediately  preceding  which  a 
two-terms  preparatory  session  had  been 
held. 

The  archives  of  the  Academy  record 
a season  of  phenomenally  rapid  growth 
from  its  virginity  to  the  present ; as  may 
be  shown  by  a comparison  between  a 
Faculty  consisting  of  the  Principal  and 
two  assistants  and  a total  registry  of 
ninety-seven  pupils  during  the  first  term, 
and  the  present  academic  staff  of  nine 
regular  instructors,  including  the  Princi- 
pal, a varying  number  of  tutors  from 
among  the  more  advanced  of  the  Nor- 
mal Department,  and  an  enrollment  of 
four  hundred  students,  hailing  from 
almost  every  county  of  Utah,  as  well  as 
from  California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

Such  a yearly  ingress  of  students  can- 
not fail  to  affect  the  financial  circulation 
in  the  city  ; and  after  a careful  computa- 
tion, the  statement  is  found  proper  that 
the  students  annually  throw  into  circula- 
tion upwards  of  $45,000  in  Provo. 

The  plans  of  studies,  together  with  the 
facilities  for  accommodation,  have  been 
continually  extended  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  attendance.  The  buildings 
have  been  continually  receiving  addi- 
tions; gradually,  a library,  a laboratory 
and  a cabinet  have  been  built  up ; and 
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in  the  night  of  January  27th,  1884,  the 
Academy  buildings  were  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  a large  portion  of  the  library 
and  furniture  was  lost.  By  the  prompt 
and  united  efforts  of  the  Board,  Faculty, 
students  and  friends  of  the  Academy, 
suitable  temporary  quarters  were  imme- 
diately secured,  and  but  one  day  of  the 
regular  session  was  lost.  At  the  present 
writing  new  and  commodious  apartments 
— in  fact  far  superior  to  the  old  ones — 
have  been  fitted  up  in  the  large  Z.  C. 
M.  I.  buildings  of  the  city;  and  though 
so  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation, 
no  permanent  hindrance  to  the  work  of 
the  institution  has  yet  appeared  to  result 
from  the  calamity.  An  admirable  site 
has  been  secured  in  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  at  present  labor  is 
progressing  toward  the  erection  of  suit- 
able and  extensive  academy  buildings. 

The  institution  comprises  the  following 
departments:  the  preparatory,  interme- 
diate, and  academic  departments  which 
deal  with  the  higher  grades  of  the  ordinary 
school  courses.  The  collegiate  depart- 
ment comprises  courses  in  the  sciences, 
languages,  and  mathematics,  with  very 
fair  laboratory  facilities.  The  normal 
department  is  adapted  for  the  thorough 
training  of  teachers;  a well  equipped 
music  department  possesses  facilities  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  training ; and  a 
ladies’  work  department  provides  practi- 
cal instruction  in  needlework,  embroid- 
ery, knitting,  sewing,  etc.,  and  on  do- 
mestic duties. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  certain 
special  organizations,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  following  : the  theological 
organization  includes  upon  its  roll  every 
student  of  the  institution,  and  comprises 
daily  class  exercises  in  the  science  of 
theology,  in  every  department,  a weekly 
general  meeting  for  all  departments,  a 
weekly  priesthood  meeting,  and  a Sunday 
missionary  meeting.  The  domestic  or- 
ganization includes  all  students  living 
outside  of  Provo;  and  a code  of  do- 
mestic regulations  is  prescribed  by  the 
Faculty,  to  which  all  are  subject,  in  and 
out  of  school.  The  success  attending 
the  working  of  this  organization  has 
been  so  perfect  that  parents  from  all 
parts  testify  to  feeling  as  safe  with  their 
sons  and  daughters  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Academy,  as  under  that  of 
home.  The  physiological  society  holds 


evening  meetings  twice  weekly,  for  ob- 
jects of  general  information  and  recrea- 
tion. Evening  classes  are  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  young  mechanics  and 
others  who  are  prevented  from  attending 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  Academy 
during  the  day. 

No  changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  since  the  organization, 
except  those  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
death,  which  has  removed  three  of  the 
original  seven.  The  Trustees  yet  living 
and  therefore  forming  the  acting  Board 
are:  Abraham  O.  Smoot,  Wilson  H. 
Dusenberry,  Harvey  H.  Cluff,  and  Myron 
Tanner. 

The  Faculty  has  been  continually 
changed  and  augmented,  and  for  the  cur- 
rent ninth  academic  year,  comprises : 

Karl  G.  Maeser,  principal,  Professor  of  Theory 
of  Teaching  and  Theology. 

James  E.  Talmage,  secretary,  Professor  of  Sci- 
ences and  Phonography. 

Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  recorder,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics 

Nels  L.  Nelson,  Academic  Department. 

Joseph  B.  Keeler,  Intermediate  Department. 

Willard  Done,  Preparatory  Department. 

Ferdinand  Lara,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and 
Drawing. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Tanner,  lady  superintendent  Music 
Department. 

The  influence  of  the  Academy  has  been 
constantly  increasing  in  extent  and 
strength ; and  especially  in  the  morals  of 
the  youth  has  it  made  itself  felt  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Territory. 

If  the  hopes  for  the  future  may  be 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  past, 
Provo  may  look  with  joy  to  still  brighter 
laurels,  to  be  worn  in  honor  of  the  noble 
institution  in  her  midst. 

To  Secretary  Talmage’s  record  of  the 
academy  must  be  supplemented  a brief 
sketch  of  Professor  Karl  G.  Measer,  who 
for  a quarter  of  a century  has  been  to 
Utah  a chief  apostle  of  education. 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  President  Franklin 
D.  Richards,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  European  mission,  with  several  of 
the  American  elders,  visited  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  mission. 

A short  time  previous  to  his  departure 
a professor  in  Dresden  had  written  to 
Elder  Daniel  Tyler,  in  Switzerland,  en- 
quiring about  the  new  doctrines  which 
they  had  heard  of  from  America  and 
England,  but  failing  to  receive  all  the 
information  desired,  the  request  of  the 
professor  reached  the  ears  of  Apostle 
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Richards,  who  forthwith  appointed  Elder 
Willtam  Budge,  then  presiding  in  the 
Cambridge  conference,  to  repair  to 
Dresden,  become  a private  pupil  in  the 
family  of  the  professor,  if  possible,  and 
while  learning  the  German  language  him- 
self, impart  the  desired  information  to 
the  interested  enquirers. 

Elder  Budge’s  mission  was  fruitful ; 
and,  while  the  Apostle  Richards  was  on 
his  visit  to  the  continent,  word  came  to 
him  that  several  converts  at  Dresden 
were  ready  for  baptism  and  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a branch  of  the  church.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Apostle,  accompanied  by 
Elders  John  L.  Smith  and  William 
H.  Kimball,  started  for  Dresden,  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  where  on  Sunday, 
the  20th  of  October,  1855,  a meeting 
was  held  at  which  the  eight  persons  who 
had  been  baptized  during  the  week  in 
the  river  Elbe,  were  confirmed,  instructed 
and  organized  by  ordaining  a presiding 
elder,  administering  the  sacrament  and 
blessing  their  children.  That  Dresden 
professor,  who  was  ordained  that  day  a 
presiding  elder,  was  none  other  than 
our  Professor  Karl  G.  Maeser,  of  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy  at  Provo. 

In  1856  Professor  Maeser  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Edward  Schonfeld,  with 
their  wives  and  Sister  Mrs.  Camilla  M. 
Cobb,  known  in  select  circles  as  a teacher 
after  the  method  of  the  kindergarten, 
emigrated  to  England  with  the  design  to 
continue  their  journey  to  Utah  as  soon 
as  their  way  opened. 

Arriving  at  Liverpool,  the  Professor 
and  his  family  were  conducted,  by  the 
instructions  of  Apostle  Richards,  to  the 
house  of  E.  W.  Tullidge,  where  they 
tarried  some  days,  and  the  writer  can 
well  remember  the  grand  enthusiasm  of 
Karl  G.  Maeser  at  the  prospect  of  his 
being  an  apostle  of  education  in  Zion,  a 
title  of  distinction  which  he  has  since 
earned  by  a quarter  of  a century’s  most 
laborious  service. 

The  early  struggles  of  Professor  Maeser 
in  Salt  Lake  City  is  well  known,  and  will 
find  record  in  its  history;  but  he  could 
not  fully  work  out  his  mission  as  an 
apostle  of  college  education  until  he  be- 
came the  principal  of  the  B.  Y.  Acade- 
my at  Provo.  In  the  Twentieth  Ward 
school,  Salt  Lake  City,  twenty  years 
ago,  he  could  only  be  the  schoolmaster; 
as  the  principal  of  the  Brigham  Young 


Academy  he  has  restored  himself  to  the 
rank  of  the  professor,  which  he  occupied 
as  the  principal  of  a national  school  in 
Dresden.  His  success  in  the  Academy 
has  been  magnificent,  while  his  labora 
have  been  untiring  and  exhausting,  in- 
deed, Karl  G.  Maeser,  building  upon  tne 
foundation  laid  by  the  worthy  hands  al- 
ready named,  has  made  Provo  famous  as 
a university  city;  and,  as  Provo  is  likely 
to  become  pre-eminently  the  university 
city  of  Utah,  Professor  Maeser’s  work 
and  name  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Rocky  Mountain  State. 

MUSIC. 

The  musical  history  of  Provo  com- 
mences in  1854.  A choir  was  organized 
that  year  under  the  drection  of  William 
Carter,  with  James  E.  Daniels  as  his 
assistant.  The  status  of  the  choir  at  its 
organization  was  quite  primitive,  and  in 
its  church  services  it  sang  only  plain 
choral  music.  In  1855,  James  E.  Dan- 
iels took  full  charge.  Mr.  Daniels  un- 
derstood the  science  of  music,  and  was  a 
practical  choral  leader. 

In  1856,  the  first  Provo  brass  band 
was  organized,  and  Professor  Ballo  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  a very  fine  Italian  musician, 
was  engaged  and  came  to  Provo  as  its 
instructor.  The  band  consisted  of  about 
thirteen  members,  namely : First  cor- 

nets, John  Watkins  and  James  E.  Dan- 
iels; second  cornet,  Rufus  Lewis  ; clar- 
ionet, Henry  Sanders;  trumpet,  John 
Ballard ; tenor  saxhorn,  George  Wat- 
kins; tenor  trombone,  W.  W.  Allen  ; 
ophicleides,  Thos.  B.  Clark  and  Thos. 
Burnet ; cymbals,  Charles  Simpkins ; 
snare  drum,  William  D.  Roberts  ; bass 
drum,  Joseph  Nuttall;  leading  clarionet, 
Professor  Ballo. 

Under  the  training  of  one  of  the  finest 
bandmasters  in  the  United  States,  the 
Provo  brass  band  became  quite  fair,  even 
in  the  execution  of  classical  music ; so 
much  so  that  the  Professor  took  his  Provo 
band  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  play  at  the 
first  State  Fair  to  show  to  his  Salt  Lake 
band  what  his  Provo  band  could  do. 

As  soon  as  conductor  Daniels  took 
charge  of  the  choir  he  commenced  to 
teach  classes  in  vocal  music,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  music  in  the  choir. 
Anthems-  were  now  introduced,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  choir  began  to  give 
concerts. 
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When  the  meeting  house  was  com- 
pleted in  ’66,  the  choir  began  to  use  an 
organ.  It  had  previously  used  string 
instruments  and  clarionet,  Professor  Ballo 
taking  part  in  the  musical  service  as  long 
as  he  stayed. 

At  intervals  conductor  Daniels  has 
taught  vocal  classes  ; and  he  has  brought 
his  choir  to  a first-class  provincial  rank. 
The  following  programme  of  the  last 
concert  given,  May  31,  ’84,  will  show 
the  status  of  the  Provo  choir  at  the 
present  time  : 

Part  First. 

‘‘Oh,  Father,  whose  Almighty  Power”  — from 
Judas— Maccabeus — ■ Handel — full  Chorus. 

“ Mighty  Jehovah” — Solo  and  Chorus— Beilina — 
Mr.  John  Buckley  and  Choir. 

■ 1 1 anf  Content  ” — Song— Mrs.  Mable  McAllister. 
‘‘The  Lover  and  the  Bird”  — Song — Mrs.  E. 
Gillespie. 

Recitation— Miss  Annie  Jones. 

“Oh,  Restless  Sea” — Trio— Miss  Lizzie  Twelves, 
Messrs.  John  Buckley  and  John  R.  Twelves. 
“Simon,  the  Cellarer" — Song — Mr.  Jonathan 
Buckley. 

“The  Heavens  are  Telling” — from  the  Creation — 
Haydn — full  Chorus. 

Part  Second. 

“Lift  up  your  Heads” — from  the  “Messiah” — 
Handel— full  Chorus. 

“Gloria” — from  Mozart's  12th  Mass— full  Chorus. 
“The  Storm  Fiend" — Song — Mr.  John  Buckley. 
“See  the  Pale  Moon” — Duet— Mrs.  Susa  Young 
Gates  and  Mabel  McAllister. 

Recitation — “Marc  Antony’s  Oration  ” — Mr.  John 
C.  Graham. 

“ Jennie,  the  Wild  Flower  of  the  Lea” — Song  and 
Chorus — Miss  Lizzie  Twelves  and  Choir. 

“ From  Oberon  in  Fairy  Land  ” — Glee — Choir. 
Song — Mr.  John  R.  Twelves. 

“ The  Hallelujah  Chorus  ” —from  the  “ Messiah  ” — 
Handel. 

A choir,  either  provincial  or  metropoli- 
tan, that  can  render  these  oratorial 
choruses  from  Handel  and  Haydn  is  de- 
serving of  historical  mention.  “ The 
Heavens  are  Telling”  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  choruses  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, especially  when  the  execution  is  at- 
tempted by  amateur  choral  bodies.  It  is 
a work  for  professionals,  and  is  descrip- 
tive of  all  the  starry  hosts  telling  their 
grand  themes  of  creation,  as  worlds  come 
out  of  chaos  into  , harmonic  form.  Chaos 
is  heard  over  and  anon  throughout  the 
chorus ; at  times  it  becomes  so  clamorous 
that  creation  seems  about  to  return 
whence  it  came  to  darkness  and  confu- 
sion ; but  Haydn’s  genius  in  a supreme 
effort  of  development  forces  the  “Tell- 
ing” of  “The  Heavens”  into  harmonic 
culmination.  In  this  play  between  chaos 


and  perfect  harmony  is  the  triumph  of 
the  chorus  of  “ The  Heavens  are  Telling.  ” 
It  is  Haydn’s  masterpiece.  Let  a choral 
body  attempt  its  execution  and  lose  its 
harmonic  unity  in  its  supreme  or  test 
passages,  and  “chaos  is  come  again.” 
The  writer  was  present  at  the  last  con- 
cert given  by  the  Provo  choir  and  with 
some  critical  appreciation  noted  that 
“The  Heavens  are  Telling”  was  very 
creditably  rendered,  as  was  also  the  grand 
finale — “ The  Hallelujah  Chorus.” 

Of  the  instrumental  branch,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  has  been  a number  of 
brass  band  organizations  since  the  Provo 
Ballo  band.  The  present  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : 

PROVO  CITY  SILVER  BAND. 

Samuel  Jeppsen,  leader,  Eb.  clarionet;  Stephen 
Bee,  assistant  leader,  Eb.  cornet ; F.  W.  Hathen- 
bruck,  secretary,  solo  Eb.  alto;  Harry  Boshard, 
treasurer,  Bb.  baritone ; Andrew  Kenutzen,  Bb. 
clarionet;  Herman  Kenutzen,  2nd  Eb.  alto ; Wm. 
Lewis,  Eb.  bass;  John  Lewis,  1st  Bb.  tenor;  E. 
B.  Rawlings,  bass  drum  ; john  H.  Worsley,  tenor  ; 
Brigham  Smoot,  2nd  Bb.  cornet ; Brigham  Johnson, 
2nd  Bb.  cornet. 

This  band  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a very  creditable  organization. 

JOURNALISM. 

In  the  winter  of  1872-3  John  C.  Gra- 
ham had  been  conferring  with  several  of 
the  leading  men  of  Provo,  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a printing  office  and 
the  publication  of  a newspaper  in  .Provo. 
The  matter  was  submitted  to  President 
Brigham  Young,  who  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  it,  though  he  withheld  -his 
consent  to  Mr.  Graham  personally  en- 
gaging in  the  enterprise  inasmuch  as 
at  the  time  that  gentlemen  was  associated 
with  the  management  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre  and  engaged  as  a prominent 
member  of  the  dramatic  company.  The 
consummation  of  the  project,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Graham  was  concerned,  was  neces- 
sarily delayed.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Graham’s  health  had  become  impaired, 
which  was  the  principal  reason  why  he 
sought  release  from  his  arduous  profes- 
sional duties  and  removal  into  the 
country.  A mission  was  however  as- 
signed him  at  the  following  April  con- 
ference, to  England,  where  it  was 
anticipated  he  would  be  able  to  recu- 
perate. On  receiving  this  appointment 
he  advised  the  gentleman,  Mr.  R.  G. 
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Sleater,  who  had  arranged  to  accompany 
him  to  Provo,  to  obtain  the  co-op- 
eration of  others,  and  after  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  leading 
citizens  and  business  men,  carry  out  the 
project  then  only  in  contemplation.  The 
advice  was  followed,  and  R.  G.  Sleater, 
Robert  T.  McEwan,  Oscar  F.  Lyons, 
and  Jos.  T.  McEwan  formed  themselves 
into  a company,  purchased  the  necessary 
material,  and  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1873,  issued  the  first  newspaper  ever 
published  in  Utah  County  and  in  the 
Territory  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
name  of  the  paper  was  The  Provo  Daily 
limes.  It  was  found,  after  a year’s  ex- 
perience, however,  that  a daily  newspaper 
was  too  expensive  an  undertaking  just 
then,  and  a change  was  made  to  a tri- 
weekly publication  under  the  name  of 
The  Utah  County  Tunes.  This  paper 
continued  to  be  published  until  1876, 
when  the  patronage  was  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient even  for  a tri-weekly,  and  so 
the  limes  was  discontinued,  and  a small 
sheet  entitled  The  Advertizer  was  issued 
twice  a week  in  its  stead,  the  expense  of 
its  publication  being  met  solely  by  the 
patronage  it  received  from  advertising 
sources.  This  little  sheet  existed  only 
two  or  three  months  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  4th  of  July,  1876,  by  a 
semi-weekly  24x36  newspaper  called  the 
Utah  County  E7iquirer.  After  publish- 
ing this  paper  about  a year  the  managers, 
who  had  become  reduced  to  two  in  num- 
ber, dissolved  partnership,  and  R.  G. 
Sleater  undertook  alone  the  management 
of  the  paper.  In  two  months  afterward, 
Mr.  Sleater  found  himself  unable  to  keep 
the  “wolf  from  the  door,”  and  after 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Graham,  who  had 
returned  from  England  and  was  carrying 
on  a successful  publishing  and  general 
job  printing  business  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  latter  gentleman  assumed  the  control 
of  the  concern.  On  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  the  Territorial Eitquirer  made 
its  appearance  with  Mr.  Graham  as  editor 
and  proprietor. 

The  Enquirer  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  and  popular  newspapers 
in  the  Territory.  Its  influence  in  the 
southern  country  is  quite  extensive,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  Enquirer  to  say  that  it 
has  given  impulse  and  direction  to  many 
of  the  business  enterprises  of  Southern 
Utah.  The  Enquirer  has  become  quite 
6 


a necessary  institution,  for  a good,  live 
journal  to  modern  society  is  a public  ser- 
vant of  the  highest  class  and  its  influence 
is  scarcely  second  to  that  of  education 
itself.  Mr.  Graham,  moreover,  is  well 
fitted  for  the  vocation  of  a journalist,  and 
he  has  been  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  for  he  was  at  first  trained  in  the 
business  and  editorial  departments  of 
the  Millennial  Star  office,  so  that  he 
has  what  journalists  too  often  lack, 
namely — the  experience  of  business  man- 
agement. He  is,  in  fact,  not  only 
editor  of  the  Enquirer,  but  its  actual 
business  manager.  When  he  took  con- 
trol, there  were  only  290  subscribers 
transferred  to  him;  now  the  subscription 
list  shows  close  on  to  2,000. 

While  the  Enquirer  has  continued  as 
a semi-weekly,  the  business,  however,  has 
grown  until  it  occupies  and  owns  a fine 
brick  building  with  enlarged  facilities 
for  general  publishing  outside  of  news- 
paper business.  It  is  intended  soon  to 
establish  a daily,  with  a semi-weekly,  and 
to  organize  and  incorporate  as  a joint 
stock  publishing  company,  President 
Smoot  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  county  engaging  in  the  enterprise. 

THEATRICAL. 

The  first  theatre  in  Provo  was  a log 
house  located  somewhere  near  the  site  of 
S.  Holdaway’s  present  residence.  The 
first  performance  given  here  was  in  the 
winter  of  1853-4.  The  company  then 
consisted  of  W.  E.  Nuttall,  J.  H.  Ballard, 
John  McEwan,  L.  J.  Nuttall,  W.  W. 
Allen,  H.  White,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ballard, 
Mrs.  John  McEwan,  and  Mrs.  E.  Smith. 
The  next  “theatre”  was  in  the  Red- 
field  house  (now  Bullock’s  Hotel).  Here 
the  company  played  “The  Mormon 
Converts,”  with  W.  W.  Cluff  (now  of 
Summit  County)  in  the  leading  char- 
acter. A building  known  as  “Bell’s 
Folly”  was  afterwards  fitted  up  and  ap- 
propriated to  theatrical  uses.  The  open- 
ing piece  here  was  “Sweethearts  and 
Wives;”  the  manager  P.  M.  Westwood, 
and  the  company  as  follows : P.  M. 

Westwood,  W.  E.  Nuttall,  W.  W Cluff, 
J.  H.  Ballard,  John  McEwan,  W.  W. 
Allen,  H.  White,  Jos.  Nuttall,  C.  Simp- 
kins, Mrs.  John  McEwan,  Mrs.  Ballard, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Hardy,  W.  B.  Pace, 
J.  E.  Daniels,  and  Misses  E.  Clarkson, 
Kitty  Ann  Cownoverand  Jeanette  Cown- 
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over.  In  i860,  Cluff’s  Hall  was  erected, 
and  theatrical  performances  were  occa- 
sionally given  there.  In  1866,  or  there- 
abouts, the  Lewis  Hall  was  built,  and  for 
a number  of  years  it  was  the  only 
“ theatre’’  for  Provo,  and  continued  so 
until  the  property  was  purchased  by 
President  B.  Young  and  converted  into 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Brig- 
ham Young  Academy.  Theatricals  were 
suspended  for  a year  or  two,  the  amateur 
organization  having  opportunities  only 
once  in  a while  to  use  the  building.  In 
1879  two  dramatic  companies  were  or- 
ganized— one  called  the  Provo  Dramatic 
Union  and  a local  organization  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  ; the  other  styled  the  Home 
Dramatic  Company  and  composed  of 
amateur  “Thespians”  from  the  several 
wards.  Their  performances  were  given 
in  Cluff’s  Hall,  which  was  altered  and 
otherwise  improved  for  the  purpose. 
These  two  companies  existed  separately 
only  a short  time,  the  Provo  Dramatic 
Union  being  subsequently  merged  into 
the  Home  Dramatic  Company,  with  John 
C.  Graham  as  the  manager.  Provo  can 
now  boast  of  one  of  the  best  dramatic 
companies  in  the  Territory.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Home  Dramatic,  in 
Provo,  there  have  been  several  other 
companies  organized  in  the  Territory 
that  have  adopted  the  same  euphoni- 
ous title. 

In  May,  1883,  the  Provo  Theatre 
Company  was  incorporated — an  organi- 
zation having  for  its  object  the  building 
of  a suitable  temple  for  the  drama. 
This  structure  is  built,  though  not  yet 
completed ; it  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  playing  next  winter.  The  following 
are  the  officers  of  the  company:  Harvey 
H.  Cluff,  president ; J.  P.  R.  Johnson, 
vice-president;  John  C.  Graham,  George 
M.  Brown,  Peter  Stubbs,  Jacob  F.  Gates, 
and  Samuel  Liddiard,  directors;  Wilson 
H.  Dusenberry,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
About  a year  ago  the  excavation  for  the 
new  theatre  was  made,  and  the  founda- 
tion and  basement  story  put  in.  During 
the  summer  the  walls  were  laid,  but  in 
consequence  of  early  and  almost  inces- 
sant storms  last  winter,  the  roof  was  not 
completed  till  the  spring  of  1884. 

The  building  is  no  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide  as  far  as  the  stage  part  of  the 
building,  the  stage  being  60  feet  wide  by 
46  feet  in  depth.  The  building  is  con- 


structed entirely  of  burnt  brick,  the 
walls  being  35  feet  high.  When  com- 
pleted there  will  be  a parquette,  and  two 
galleries,  with  a seating  capacity  of  eight 
hundred. 

This  theatre  when  finished  will  be  the 
finest  structure  of  the  kind  outside  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  Walker  Opera  House  in  that 
city. 

LITERATURE. 

To  Utah  County  must  be  given  the 
provincial  laurels  of  published  author- 
ship. And  in  speaking  of  authorship  as 
signifying  writings  published  in  book 
form,  we  give  a professional  meaning  of 
the  class  of  authors  themselves.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  can  write  very  excellent 
prose  or  poetry  who  are  scarcely  related 
to  the  class  of  authors  or  poets,  but  the 
person  who  publishes  an  excellent  book, 
sends  out  to  the  great  public  the  author’s 
certificate  of  class.  It  is  these  book- 
makers indeed  who  have  created  litera- 
ture. Salt  Lake  City  set  the  example, 
with  Eliza  R.  Snow  leading  the  profes- 
sional sisterhood ; after  her  came  the 
gifted  Sarah  Elizabeth  Carmichael,  who 
was  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  poets 
in  the  English  language  ; Hannah  T. 
King,  Emeline  B.  Wells  and  Mrs. 
Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron,  authors  and 
publishers  all  of  them.  Utah  County 
followed  Salt  Lake  City;  and  Provo,  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Tanner, 
wife  of  Bishop  Myron  Tanner,  had  the 
honor  of  leading  the  provinces  in  pub- 
lished authorship,  and  quickly  after 
Provo,  Spanish  Fork  sustained  the  honor 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Cornaby. 
Here  are  several  specimens  from  the 
little  volume  of  the  Provo  poetess : 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  YORE. 


Strangers  are  filling  the  hall  to-night, 

To  dance  by  the  ball  room's  misty  light. 
With  cheerful  faces  now  they  meet, 

To  chase  the  hours  with  flying  feet. 

The  young  may  come,  and  the  old  may  go, 
And  we  vainly  look  for  those  we  know  ; 

We  sadly  think  as  we  scan  them  o'er 
Of  the  friends  we  loved  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Faces  young,  and  faces  fair, 

Whose  brows  have  known  no  lines  of  care, 
Whose  hearts  are  gay  with  glad  delight 
As  they  step  to  the  music's  sound  to-night. 
Rut  a sadness  steals  around  my  heart, 

As  I sit,  from  the  merry  crowds  apart, 

And  I think,  perchance,  I will  see  no  more 
The  friends  I loved  in  the  days  of  yore. 
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Within  my  heart  is  a sad  refrain, 

For  those  I shall  meet  no  more  again, 

For  some  have  gone  at  duty's  call, 

And  some  are  covered  with  shroud  and  pall. 
We  meet  with  forms  as  fair  to  view, 

And  love  as  fond  'mid  faces  new, 

But  our  hearts  are  oftimes  sad  and  sore 
For  the  friends  we  loved  in  the  days  of  yore. 

But  let  us  remember,  when  Summer  is  past, 

The  snows  of  December  come  chill  on  the  blast, 
And  hearts  that  are  cheery  and  happy  to-day, 
To-morrow  may  weary  on  life’s  toiling  way. 

Oh,  ye  that  are  cradled  in  comfort  and  pride, 

Forget  not  the  waifs  on  humanity’s  tide; 

There  is  many  a wreck  on  the  ocean  01  time 
Washed  by  poverty’s  waves  on  the  breakers  of  crime 

I GAVE  THEE  ALL. 

MOUNT  NEBO. 

I gave  thee  all,  it  was  not  much — 
Only  the  love  of  one  true  heart  ; 

A pulse  that  quickened  at  thy  touch, 
A life  to  form  of  thine  a part. 

On  old  Mount  Nebo’s  hoary  head 
The  clouds  unfold  their  shadowy  screen  ; 
And  at  his  base,  in  verdure  spreads, 

A waving  field  of  living  green. 

I gave  a heart  that  knew  no  guile, 

A loyal  heart  to  thee,  and  true, 

A lip  to  meet  thee  with  a smile, 

When  e’er  thy  daily  care  was  through. 

The  rounds  of  seasons  come  and  go, 

And  centuries  spread  their  pinions  wide, 
And  through  his  mail  of  ice  and  snow 
The  piercing  rays  of  summer  glide. 

I had  no  wealth  of  treasured  lore, 

I had  no  hopes  of  fame  or  power ; 
A maiden’s  heart  was  all  the  store 
I brought  thee  for  a bridal  dower. 

The  Indian  roams  the  tented  plains, 
The  fox  and  jaguar  prowl  at  will,. 
And  night  and  desolation  reigns 
Upon  the  “ everlasting”  hill. 

WHEN  LIFE  IS  YOUNG. 

Along  his  deep  and  dark  ravines 
The  echoing  thunder  only  peals. 
Or.  bound  in  superstitious  chains,. 
The  lowly  savage  softly  steals. 

When  life  is  young  and  love  is  tender, 
Passing  joys  are  ever  sweet ; 

Hearts  that  crave  no  worldly  splendor 
Surely  sweet  content  shall  meet. 

And  who  shall  mark  the  gathering  tide 
Of  centuries  as  they  pass  away? 

And  scatter  footprints,  far  and  wide, 
Where  man's  ambition  holds  its  sway? 

Those  whose  hearts  are  ever  happy, 
Knowing  not  of  life’s  deep  care, 
Know  no  name  more  deep  than  fervent, 
For  the  earnest  hour  of  prayer. 

Who  shall  the  backward  pages  turn, 

To  tell  when  youth  and  hope  were  thine  ?■ 
Thy  history  holds  no  storied  urn 
To  mark  the  passing  steps  of  time. 

But  in  life  there  cometh  sorrow, 

Cometh  darkness  and  despair ; 

And  the  heart,  o’er  charged  with  burdens, 
Often  bows  in  anguished  prayer. 

All  cold  and  dark  we  see  thee  now ! 

Impervious  still  to  time  or  change, 
Silent  and  glim  thy  furrowed  brow, 

As  if  to  thee  'twere  passing  strange.. 

Life  is  young,  and  love  is  tender, 

May  its  brightness  ever  shine; 

May  no  sadness  mar  its  splendor, 
May  no  anguished  prayer  be  thine. 

To  mark  the  thrill  of  sentient  life, 

That  whirls  and  eddies  at  thy  feet ; 
The  throbbing  hearts,  the  worldly  strife 
That  ne’er  invade  thy  calm  retreat. 

SOMEBODY’S  DARLING. 

Thy  pulseless  heart  no  sorrow  feels, 

Thy  mind  no  useless  thought  bestows  ; 
No  line  across  thy  bosom  steals, 

To  mark  the  tide  of  human  woes. 

All  tattered  and  weary  he  stood  at  the  door, 

With  eyes  weak  and  bleary,  and  face  spattered  o’er 
With  dirt  from  the  street,  and  I heard  some  one  say, 
There’s  somebody's  darling  just  coming  this  way. 

Across  thy  feet  may  feebly  wave 
The  puny  might  of  man  to-day, 
The  birth,  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
And  generations  pass  away. 

The  words  sent  a thrill  of  response  to  my  breast 
And  gave  a strange  chill,  though  but  spoken  in  jest; 
For  the  poor  wretched  form,  in  its  tatters  arrayed, 
In  a fond  mother's  arms,  on  her  bosom  has  laid. 

They  bear  along  their  changing  tide 
Full  many  a tale  that’s  passing  strange, 
Full  many  a harvest  scattered  wide, 

Yet  bring  to  thee  no  thought  of  change. 

And  somebody’s  darling  he  surely  has  been,— 
Though  cradled  in  poverty,  nurtured  in  sin, 

The  soul  from  its  Maker  comes  gentle  and  pure, 
And  crime  only  follows  the  wrongs  we  endure. 

And  would  man's  sacrilegious  hand 
Fain  search  thy  hidden  mysteries  o’er, 
Or  wave  on  high  some  magic  wand, 

To  bring  to  view  thy  treasured  lore. 

Then  speak  not  unkindly  of  those  that  may  fall — 
Misfortunes  come  blindly,  and  sorrow  to  all : 

The  child  that  to-day  meets  with  tenderest  care 
May  soon  have  its  griefs  and  its  burdens  to  bear. 

What  is  to  thee  the  strength  of  man, 
With  all  his  boasted  pomp  and  pride? 
His  days  are  measured  by  a span, 

His  step  is  but  a pigmy  stride. 
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'Tis  true,  he  lives,  he  moves  and  breathes, 

He  grows,  and  flourishes,  and  dies; 

And  scarce  a passing  mem'ry  leaves, 

As  powerless  at  thy  feet  he  lies. 

His  pride  rears  many  a costly  tower, 

That  stands  when  he  has  passed  away  ; 

Yet  not  a mark  of  human  power 
But  yields  to  darkness  and  decay. 

Yet  thou  hast  stood,  and  there  will  stand, 

In  all  thy  towering  strength  sublime, 

A monument  surpassing  grand 

Throughout  the  passing  flight  of  time. 

Roll  back  the  years,  the  centuries  roll. 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  in  might  and  powei  ; 

And  mark,  as  on  a living  scroll, 

The  passing  phantom  of  an  hour. 

Say  who,  a thousand  years  ago, 

Climbed  thy  rough  sides,  or  sought  thy  glades  ; 

What  tales  of  love  were  whispered  low, 

By  ardent  swains  to  willing  maids. 

What  subtle  power,  or  honest  worth, 

Showed  man's  ambition  or  his  skill  ? 

Or  arts,  that  made  the  powers  of  earth 
Subservient  to  his  mighty  will? 

Did  generations  pass  away  ? 

A mighty  horde,  a transient  race. 

And  where  they  held  their  haughty  sway 
Leave  not  an  impress,  or  a trace  ? 

Or  have  thy  lonely  solitudes 

Ne’er  echoed  to  the  foot  of  man  ? 

Did  silence  in  thy  shadows  brood 

Through  all  the  years  that  mark  thy  span  ? 

How  strange  to  thee  must  seem  the  glow 
Of  camp-fires  in  thy  silent  glens, 

The  constant  passing  to  and  fro, 

That  fill  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

And  will  thy  vales  continue  still 
To  echo  to  the  laborer's  song? 

Each  tiny  stream  or  sparkling  rill 
■Resound  thy  fruitful  fields  among? 

Or  shall  the  marks  of  man's  decay 
Till  once  again  the  silent  gloom  ? 

And  every  footprint  pass  away, 

As  he  is  hastened  to  the  tomb? 


HISTORICAL. 

The  following  is  an  historical  epitome 
of  the  municipal  government,  from  the 
organization  in  April,  A.  D.  i85t  (under 
a charter  granted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Deseret,  approved 
February  6th,  1851),  to  the  first  Monday 
in  February,  A.  D.  1884: 

1851-2. 

Mayor  — Ellis  Eames;  Aldermen  — 
William  Pace,  Harlow  Redfield,  David 
Canfield,  Samuel  Clark;  Councilors — 
Gilbert  Haws,  James  R.  Ivie,  William 
M.  Wall,  Chauneey  Turner,  George  A. 


Smith,  Jonathan  O.  Duke,  David  Cluff, 
Ross  R.  Rogers,  Thomas  G.  Wilson. 

1853-4- 

Mayor — Evan  M.  Green  ; Aldermen — 
Jonathan  O.  Duke,  Harlow  Redfield, 
James  R Ivie,  Elijah  Billingsly ; Coun- 
cilors— Robert  T.  Thomas,  Miles  Weaver, 
David  Canfield,  Edson  Barney,  Samuel 
Clark,  Alanson  Norton,  James  Bird,  Jehu 
Blackbird,  William  F.  Carter. 

1855-6. 

Mayor — Benjamin  K.  Bullock;  Aider- 
men — Aaron  M.  York,  Lewis  Zabriskie, 
William  P.  Goddard,  William  A.  Follet, 
Philander  Colton;1  Councilors — Anson 
P.  Winsor,  Elisha  Jones,  David  E.  Bun- 
nel,  Lewis  C-  Zabriskie,  John  H.  Carter, 
Alfred  D.  Young,  Lewis  O.  Glazier, 
William  F.  Carter,  James  Bird- 

1857-8. 

Mayor — Benjamin  K.  Bullock  ; Aider- 
men — Aaron  M.  York,  Lewis  Zabriskie, 
William  A.  Follett,  William  O.  Sperry; 
Councilors  — Anson  P.  Winsor,  Elisha 
Jones,  David  E.  Bunnel,  Lewis  C.  Za- 
briskie, Alfred  D.  Young,  John  H.  Car- 
ter, Lewis  O.  Glazier,  William  F.  Carter, 
James  Bird. 

1859-60. 

Mayor — Benjamin  K.  Bullock  ; Aider- 
men — Isaac  Higbee,  David  E.  Bunnel, 
John  Riggs,  Moses  Jones;  Councilors  — 
William  O.  Sperry,  John  H.  Carter, 
Abram  G.  Cownover,  Harvey  H.  Cluff, 
Elisha  Jones,  James  Bird,  Edward  W. 
Clark,2  Joseph  Clark,  Asa  B.  York,  Syd- 
ney R.  Carter. 

1861-2. 

Mayor — Ebenezer  Hanks,  Andrew  H. 
Scott  ;3  Aldermen — Robert  T.  Thomas, 
Abram  G.  Cownover,  Alanson  Norton, 
Edward  W.  Clark,4  George  W.  Bean; 
Councilors  — Isaac  Bullock,  Howard 
Coray,  Benjamin  M.  Roberts,  William 
B.  Pace,  L.  John  Nuttall,  Myron  Tan- 
ner, Elliot  A.  Newell,  William  A.  Follet, 
John  W.  Turner. 


Appointed  vice  William  A.  Follett,  resigned. 

Appointed  vice  Elisha  Jones,  resigned. 

3Appointed  vice  Ebenezer  Hanks,  resigned. 

^Appointed  vice  Alanson  Norton,  resigned. 
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1863. 

'Mayor — Isaac  Bullock,  Benjamin  K. 
Bullock  ;1 2  A'dermen — Robert  T.  Thomas, 
Benjamin  K.  Bullock,  William  E.  Nut- 
tall  ;3  Councilors — John  H.  Carter,  James 
W.  Loveless,  Harvey  H.  Cluff. 

1864-5. 

'‘Mayor — William  Miller  ; Aldermen 
— John  Leetham,  ^illiam  E.  Nutlall, 
L.  John  Nuttall,5  David  Cluff,  Jun.  ; 
Councilors — James  E.  Daniels,  James 
W.  Loveless,  Benjamin  K.  Bullock, 
Alexander  F.  Macdonald,  Harvey  H. 
Cluff 

1866-7. 

Mayor — William  Miller;  Aldermen — 
Myron  Tanner,  James  E.  Daniels,  James 
W.  Loveless;  Councilors — L.  John  Nut- 
tall,  John  P.  R.  Johnson,  William  B. 
Pace,  Samuel  S.  Jones,  Warren  N.  Du- 
senberry,  George  M.  Brown.6 

1868  9. 

Mayor — Abraham  O.  Smoot;  Aider- 
men — Elijah  F.  Sheets,  William  Miller, 
Myron  Tanner;  Councilors — Wilford 
Woodruff,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Alexander 
F.  Macdonald,  George  G.  Bywater, 
David  Cluff,  Jun. 

1870-1. 

Mayor — Abraham  O.  Smoot;  Aldermen 
— William  Miller,  Myron  Tanner,  Elijah 
F.  Sheets;  Councilors — Isaac  Bullock, 
Warren  N.  Dusenberry,  Alexander  F. 
Macdonald,  John  P.  R.  Johnson,  Alex- 
ander Gillespie. 

r872-3. 

Mayor — Abraham  O.  Smoot;  Aldermen 
— Myron  Tanner,  L.  John  Nuttall,  John 
B.  Milner;  Councilors — Isaac  Bullock, 
Warren  N.  Dusenberry,  Alexander  F. 
Macdonald,  John  P.  R.  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam B.  Pace,  Wilson  H.  Dusenberry.7 


7By  an  act  of  the  Governor  and  Legislative  As- 
sembly, approved  Jan.  16,  1862,  the  Council  was 
reduced  to  one  Mayor,  two  Aldermen,  and  three 
Councilors. 

2Appointed  vice  Isaac  Bullock,  resigned. 
3Appointed  vice  B.  K.  Bullock,  resigned. 

4By  an  act  approved  Jan.  21,  1864,  the  present 
City  Charter  was  established,  authorizing  one  Mayor 
and  at  least  three  Aldermen  and  five  Councilors. 
5Appointed  vice  William  E.  Nuttall,  resigned. 
GAppointed  vice  W.  N.  Dusenberry,  resigned, 
^Appointed  vice  A.  F.  Macdonald,  resigned. 


1874-5- 

Mavor — Abraham  O.  Smoot;  Aider- 
men — L.  John  Nuttall,  Wilson  H.  Du- 
senberry,1 Albert  Jones,  SamuelS.  Jones; 
Councilors — James  Dunn,  William  B. 
Pace,  William  A.  Follet,  John  B.  Milner, 
James  W.  Loveless,  John  E.  Booth.2 

1876-7. 

3Mayor — Abraham  O.  Smoot ; Aider- 
men — Wilson  FI.  Dusenberry,  Albert 
Jones,  Myron  Tanner,  Henry  C.  Rogers, 
John  E.  Booth;4  Councilors — William 
B.  Pace,  Harvey  H.  Cluff,  Ole  H.  Berg, 
Warren  N.  Dusenberry,  James  W Love- 
less, George  Taylor,  Peter  M.  Wentz, 
William  J.  Lewis. 

1878-9. 

Mayor — Abraham  O.  Smoot ; Aider- 
men — Wilson  H.  Dusenberry,  Isaac  Bul- 
lock, Myron  Tanner,  John  E.  Booth  ; 
Councilors — Ole  H.  Berg,  Roger  Farrer, 
Jr.,  James  W.  Loveless,  Albert  Jones, 
Henry  A.  Dixon,  Peter  Madsen,  Peter 
M.  Wentz,  George  M.  Brown,  Yernee  L. 
Halliday,5  Wm.  D.  Roberts6. 

1880-1. 

Mayor — Abraham  O.  Smoot ; Aider- 
men — Wilson  H.  Dusenberry,  Isaac  Bul- 
lock, Myron  Tanner,  John  E.  Booth ; 
Councilors — J.  P.  R.  Johnson,  Thomas 
Allman,  James  W.  Loveless,  Albert  Jones, 
Franklin  Scott,  Amos  D.  Holdaway, 
John  Meldrum,  Wm.  D.  Roberts,  Mads 
P.  Madsen7,  Andrew  Watson8. 

1882-3. 

Mayor — Wilson  H.  Dusenberry;  Al- 
dermen— Samuel  S.  Jones,  Isaac  Bullock, 
Myron  Tanner,  John  E.  Booth,  James 
Dunn9,  Amos  D.  Holdaway10;  Councilors 
— J.  P.  R.  Johnson,  James  E.  Daniels, 
James  W.  Loveless,  Robert  C.  Kirkwood, 
David  Holdaway,  Mads  P.  Madsen, 


1 Appointed  vice  L.  J.  Nuttall,  resigned. 

2Appointed  vice  John  B.  Milner,  resigned. 

3By  an  ordinance  passed  Jan.  18,  1877,  the  num- 
ber of  Aldermen  was  increased  to  four  and  the  num- 
ber of  Councilors  to  eight. 

4Elected  vice  Henry  C.  Rogers,  resigned. 

■’Appointed  vice  George  M.  Brown,  resigned. 

®Appointed  vice  Henry  A.  Dixon,  resigned. 

7Appointed  vice  Franklin  Scott,  resigned. 

8Appointed  vice  John  Meldrum,  resigned. 

Appointed  vice  Isaac  Bullock,  resigned. 

10Appointed  vice  John  E.  Booth,  resigned. 
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Amos  D.  Holdawav,  Peter  M.  Wentz, 
Roger  Farrer,  Jr.,1  John  C.  Graham2, 
Walter  Scott3,  Joseph  T.  McEwan4. 

1884. 

Mayor — Wilson  H.  Dusenberry,  Ab 
dermen — Abraham  O.  Smoot,  Jr.,  James 
Dunn,  Wm.  D.  Roberts,  Amos  D.  Hold- 
awcty ; Councilors — Roger  Farrer,  Jr., 
Nels  Johnson,  Abraham  G.  Cownover, 
Walter  Scott,  David  Holdaway,  Peter  M. 
Wentz,  Joseph  T.  McEwan,  Mads  P. 
Madsen,  William  H.  Brown.1 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
present  officers,  as  elected  at  the  last 
election,  February,  1884: 

John  W.  Turner,  city  marshal ; Ver- 
nee  L.  Halliday,  city  recorder,  John  R. 
Twelves,  city  treasurer;  William  O. 
Sperry,  supervisor  of  streets;  George  W. 
Gee,  city  watermaster;  R.  T.  Thomas, 
city  poundkeeper ; Thomas  Davies,  sur- 
veyor ; John  W.  Turner,  chief  of  police 
and  jailor;  John  Giles,  sexton;  Joab 
Collier,  sealer  of  weights  and  measures; 
William  Strong,  city  inspector;  S.  R. 
Thurman,  city  attorney  ; Walter  R.  Pike, 
quarantine  physician. 

THE  PROVO  COLONY. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Provo: 

fohn,  Isaac,  Charlotte,  Hannah,  Joseph,  Emma, 
Minerva,  and  Sophia  Higbee;  John  D.  Carter; 
George  Day;  John,  Martha,  Merrill,  Thomas,  Mar- 
garet, Wesley,’  Samuel,  John,  Lucy  A.  and  Joseph 
Wheeler;  Jehu,  Julia  A.,  Jehu,  jun.,  and  Elizabeth 
Blackburn;  Dimick  B.,  Lot,  Clark,  and  Clarina 
Huntington;  Samuel,  William  H.,  Adeline  N., 
fohn  }.,  Samuel,  jun.,  and  Anderson  S.  Ewing; 
fames  R.,  Eliza  M.,  William  F.,  John  J.,  Polly 
Ann,  Elizabeth  C.,  Joseph  O.,  Eliza,  Isaac  T., 
Benjamin  M.,  Hyrum  S.,  Richard  A.,  Elizabeth, 
and  Lucenda  M.  I vie;  William  A.,  Sarah,  and 
Nancy  M.  Dayton;  Robert  and  Sarah  Egbert;  Sam- 
uel, Rebecca,  Joseph,  Riley  G.,  John,  Mary,  Jane, 
Ann,  Samuel,  and  Ellen  Clark;  Miles,  Sarah, 
Franklin  E.,  Christian  R.,and  Franklin  E.  Weaver; 
fames,  Elizabeth,  George  W.,  James  A , and  Eliza- 
beth Bean;  William,  Margaret,  William  B.,  Har- 
vey A.,  fohn  A.  S.,  Parley  P.  Pace;  Alexander, 
Isabella,  Epsy  fane,  Clinton,  Nathaniel  G., William 
A.,  Archibald,  Alexander,  and  Seth  Williams;  John, 
Lucinda,  fane,  Mary  A.,  Marian,  and  Louisa 
Park;  Chauncey,  Hannah  F.,  John  W.,  Harriet 
M.,  Julia,  and  Henry  N.  Turner;  R.  T.  and  Mary 
Ann  Thomas;  Jabez,  Amanthy,  and  Jabez,  jun., 


'Appointed  vice  James  E.  Daniels,  resigned.  * 
-Appointed  vice  James  W.  Loveless,  resignad. 
•''Appointed  vice  Robert  C.  Kirkwood,  resigned. 
‘‘Appoinied  vice  Amos  D.  Holdaway,  resigned. 
■'•Appointed  vice  Mads  P.  Madsen,  resigned. 


Nowland;  George,  Margaret,  Mary  and  Jeannette 
Corey;  James  B.,  Eliza,  Eliza,  George,  and  Martha 
Porter;  Thomas,  Catharine,  Isabella,  and  Mary 
Ann  Orr;  Gilberth,  Hannah,  Francis,  Amos  W. , 
William,  Albert  and  Caleb  Haws;  Walter  and  Car- 
oline Barney;  Thomas  and  Sarah  Willis;  Peter, 
Abram,  Charles,  Lucida,  Sarah,  John,  and  Cather- 
ine Cownover;  James,  Mary  and  Elisha  Goff; 
Gersham  C.,  Susan,  John,  Elizabeth,  Melinda, 
James;  James  P.  Hirans;  Jefferson,  Joseph,  and 
John  Hunt;  Chauncy  W.,  f.  E.  Lewis  A.  West; 
Henry  Rollins;  George  and  Eliza  Pickup;  Elijah  E , 
Catharine  and  Sarah  Holden. 

FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

The  first  white  child  born  at  Provo 
was  a daughter  of  Miles  Weaver  and  his 
wife  Sarah. 

The  first  male  children  were  William 
and  John  Park  (twins)  sons  of  John  and 
Louisa  Park,  in  December,  1849 — Brother 
Park  ank  wife  were  from  Canada.  There 
were  but  a few  weeks’  difference  between 
the  birth  of  the  girl  and  these  two  bojs. 

Abram  G.  Cownover  took  the  first 
wheat  to  mill  raised  at  Provo — he 
thrashed  the  wheat  with  a flail  in  July, 
1849,  and  took  it  to  Mill  Creek,  Salt 
Lake  County,  forty-five  miles,  to  be 
ground,  after  being  four  months  without 
bread. 

Jehu  Blackburn  built  the  first  saw  mill, 
about  three-fourths  of  a mile  west  from 
town,  in  1849. 

Jonathan  Hoops  built  the  first  adobe 
house,  although  several  were  built  about 
the  same  time,  in  1851. 

Samuel  Clark  built  the  first  tannery 
and  produced  the  first  leather  in  the 
Territory,  in  1849. 

Joseph  Meecham  burned  the  first  lime. 

William  Goddard  made  the  first  sad- 
dles and  harness,  and  opened  a shop  in 

Wm.  B.  Pace,  Wm.  Goddard  and 
James  Smith  built  a fine  hall  on  West 
Main  Street,  in  1854,  known  as  Union 
Hall.  This  hall  was  used  several  years 
for  a theatre,  having  a nice  and  commo- 
dious stage,  well  fitted  with  scenery,  etc., 
also  for  dancing  parties.  It  was  after- 
wards fitted  up  for  a mercantile  store  and 
occupied  by  Hanks  & Bachman — and 
was  finally  used  as  a pottery. 

David  Cluff,  Jr.,  also  built  a large  hall, 
two  stories  high,  on  the  east  side  of  town 
in  1855.  This  was  built  as  a carpenters’, 
joiners’  and  furniture  establishment,  and 
considerable  fine  and  serviceable  furni- 
ture and  other  work  was  turned  out. 
The  upper  room  of  this  hall  in  after 
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years  was  also  used  as  a dancing  hall, 
and  for  theatrical  performances,  even  to 
the  present  time,  occasionally. 

Rock  Canyon  was  opened  for  about 
two  miles,  in  1853. 

Jonathan  O.  Duke,  Philander  Colton 
and  James  Smith  laid  the  corner  stones 
and  most  of  the  foundation  of  the  present 
meeting  house. 

Philander  Colton  made  and  burned 
the  first  kiln  of  brick  in  1866. 

The  road  through  Provo  Canyon  was 
made  and  opened  in  1858. 

August  17th,  1857,  the  following 

named  persons  started  for  Carson  Valley 
with  an  express,  viz  : Peter  W.  Cowno- 

ver  (captain),  David  Canfield,  Joseph 
Dudley,  Evert  Orser,  George  W.  Bean, 
Irvine  Wilson,  William  Hoops,  Lyman 
Carter,  and  Wesley  Wheeler.  They 
were  joined  at  Luke  Johnson’s  fort,  in 
Rush  Valley,  August  19th,  by  Oliver 
Huntington  (as  guide),  Simon  Dalton, 
Joshua  Whitney,  Frank  Townsend,  and 
Stephen  B.  Moore.  These  last  named 
had  been  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City  as 
members  of  the  same  party.  The  expe- 
dition was  gone  on  this  trip  eighty  days, 
and  brought  back  with  them  all  those 
who  composed  the  Carson  mission. 

August  1 8th,  Major  Wm.  A.  Follett, 
Sergt.  Richard  Sessions,  Sidney  Bailey, 
Thomas  G.  Wilson,  Abraham  Holladay, 
Martin  W.  Mills,  Alva  Zabriskie,  Camp- 
bell Billingsley,  Amos  W.  Haws,  and 
Thomas  Woolsey,  pursuant  to  orders, 
went  on  a twenty  days’  trip  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  Spanish  Fork,  D11- 
chane,  and  Provo  rivers. 

September  1st,  Captain  Edson  Barney, 
Elijah  Billingsley,  Charles  Jamison,  Jas. 
A.  Ivie,  Nathan  Stewart,  Daniel  Young, 
James  K.  McClenehan,  Jacob  C.  Terry, 
David  E.  Bunnell,  Moses  Meecham,  and 
Benjamin  Cluff  (as  interpreter),  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  head  waters  of  the 
south  fork  of  Provo  river  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

September  7th,  1857,  Capt.  P.  W. 
Cownover,  Charles  Vincent,  Edward 
Perry,  Philander  Colton,  Moses  Cluff, 
Thos.  S.  Nixon,  Wm.  J.  Taylor,  Wm. 
W.  Allen,  Stephen  I.  Bunnell,  and  Wm. 
W.  Smith  proceeded  to  the  middle  fork  of 
Provo  River  and  surrounding  country. 

During  the  harvest  the  men  were  called 
out  in  companies  of  tens,  with  teams, 
wagons  and  racks,  scythes,  sickles,  etc., 


and  secured  the  grain,  hay  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  those  men  who  were  away  from 
home  in  service. 

September  19,  1857,  the  following 
named  persons  started  with  Major  L.  S. 
Woods  at  10  o’clock,  mounted  with  pack 
animals,  to  explore  the  headwaters  of 
Provo  River,  Strawberry  valley  and  sur- 
rounding country : Lyman  S.  Woods, 
captain;  Joseph  Buxton,  Aaron  Daniels, 
George  Fraughton,  Stephen  I.  Bunnell, 
Roger  Sessions,  Samuel  Meecham,  John 
Chrisman,  Thomas  S.  Nixon,  and  Lewis 
C.  Zabriskie. 

October  1,  1857,  Captain  Edson 

Barney,  Daniel  A.  Sessions,  Hyrum 
Oakes,  Henry  C.  Rogers,  and  Jacob 
Young  started  on  a twelve  days  trip  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Provo  River  and 
on  the  trail  to  Fort  Supply  on  explora- 
tion. 

January,  1858,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  services  of  Marshal  C.  Kinsman  were 
secured  to  superintend  the  manufrcture 
of  gunpowder  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
works  and  machinery,  after  which  Capt. 
Edson  Barney  was  appointed  to  take  the 
superintendency  in  charge  of  this  busi- 
ness. 

March,  1858,  several  details  of  men 
were  made  to  guard  the  canyons  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Provo  and  to  pre- 
vent Indians  from  driving  off  the  stock, 
and  permanent  guard  quarters  were  es- 
tablished in  Provo  Canyon  where  the 
men  would  be  safe  from  attacks  and  de- 
fend themselves  in  the  securing  of  stock. 
Capt.  Wm.  E.  Nuttall  was  called  upon 
to  attend  to  this  business,  which  was 
effectually  carried  out. 

A meeting  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners with  the  citizens  of  Provo 
occurred  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1858, 
in  a bowery  which  had  been  erected  on 
the  West  Square. 

Lucius  N.  Scovil  was  the  first  post- 
master of  Provo  City. 

Silas  Smith  succeeded  Bishop  E.  H. 
Blackburn  as  presiding  bishop  of  Provo, 
in  June,  1859,  and  continued  in  office 
till  July  31st,  i860. 

In  June,  i860,  L.  John  Nuttall  built 
and  raised  the  liberty  pole  on  the  west 
public  square,  which  pole  is  yet  standing 
at  the  date  of  writing  this  history. 

William  Miller,  having  been  appointed 
as  presiding  bishop  of  Provo  City  and 
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president  of  the  Utah  Stake  of  Zion, 
came  to  Provo  on  July  24th,  i860,  being 
escorted  from  Springville  by  a company 
of  cavalry  under  command  of  L.  John 
Nuttall,  marshal  of  the  day  in  the  cele- 
bration exercises.  He  took  charge  of 
the  tithing  office  and  public  affairs  in 
August,  i860,  and  continued  in  office 
until  the  appointment  of  Abraham  O. 
Smoot  as  his  successor. 

Five  new  schoolhouses  were  built  in 
the  year  i860,  one  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  first  teams  from  Provo  to  aid  the 
Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company  in 
bringing  the  poor  from  the  Missouri 
river,  were  sent  east  in  the  spring  of 
1 860. 

In  1861  David  Cameron,  Edson  Bar- 
ney, David  Canfield,  Anson  P.  Winsor 
and  others  were  called  with  their  families 
to  move  to  St.  George,  in  Southern 
Utah,  and  make  their  homes  there. 

In  1862  Bishop  James  Bird  and  others 
with  their  families  were  called  to  move 
to  St.  George. 

In  1 866  the  Provo  meeting  house  was 
completed  and  dedicated. 

In  1867  John  Leetham  brought  the 
first  steam  saw  mill  to  Provo — this  was 
the  first  steam  engine  in  Utah  County. 

In  January,  1868,  President  B.  Young 
H.  C.  Kimball,  George  A.  Smith,  John 
Taylor,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  A.  O.  Smoot, 
E.  F.  Sheets,  and  George  G.  Bywater 
moved  to  Provo.  At  the  election  in 
February,  A.  O.  Smoot  was  elected  mayor 
of  Provo. 

September  3,  1869,  pursuant  to  a call 
by  Mayor  A.  O.  Smoot,  a mass  meeting 
was  held  at  Cluff’s  Hall,  to  petition 
Congress  to  admit  Utah  as  a State  : A. 
O.  Smoot  presiding,  L.  John  Nuttall, 
secretary.  A.  F.  Macdonald,  George  G. 
Bywater,  I.  Higbee,  D.  John,  and  S.  S. 
Jones  were  appointed  a committee  to 
draft  a memorial  and  petition.  At  a 
meeting  held  October  1st,  the  petition 
and  memorial  were  adopted  and  signed. 

In  1870  L.  John  Nuttall  and  A.  F. 
Macdonald  imported  a small  printing 
press  from  the  east,  and  on  the  second  of 
February  L.  John  Nuttall  did  the  first 
printing  in  Utah  County  at  Provo  City. 

April  2d,  a county  convention  was 
held  at  Provo  to  select  delegates  to  the 
republican  convention  at  Salt  Lake, 
April  5th,  1872.  A.  O.  Smoot  was 


chairman,  and  L.  John  Nuttall  secretary. 
L.  E.  Harrington,  A.  K.  Thurber,  W.  B. 
Pace,  O.  Simons,  L.  John  Nuttall,  O.  F. 
Strickland,  John  Brown,  John  F.  Shields, 
W.  N.  Dusenberry  and  Wdliam  Price 
were  elected  delegates. 

June  5,  1872,  one  hundred  days’ 

work  was  done  by  the  citizens  on  the 
north  approach  to  Provo  Bridge. 

June  6,  Provo  Canyon  Bridge  washed 
away. 

June  17,  the  citizens  were  aroused  by 
the  ringing  of  the  meeting  house  bell, 
the  north  abutment  of  the  Provo  Bridge 
being  in  danger — this  was  secured  by  the 
people  who  turned  out. 

July  18,  General  John  A.  Logan 
visited  Provo  and  received  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  city.  W.  N.  Dusenberry 
and  L.  John  Nuttall  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  city  council  on  recep- 
tion, etc. 

July  20,  21  and  22,  General  Morrow 
attended  an  Indian  conference  at  Spring- 
ville. President  A.  O.  Smoot,  A.  K. 
Thurber,  W.  B.  Pace  and  L.  John  Nut- 
tall also  present  at  the  request  of  the 
General. 

July  30,  a very  heavy  thunder  and 
rain  storm ; the  lightning  tore  up  the 
ground  in  several  places  on  Bishop  A.  H. 
Scott’s  farm. 

October  4,  the  first  wool  was  carded 
at  the  Provo  Woolen  Factory. 

August  1,  1873,  first  number  of 
the  Provo  Times  issued — edited  by  R.  G. 
Sleater,  Robert  McEwan,  J.  T.  McEwan 
and  Oscar  Lyon. 

November  18,  President  Brigham 
Young  came  by  the  first  train  from  -Salt 
Lake  to  the  end  of  the  track  at  the  lane 
running  west  from  Provo — and  returned 
to  Salt  Lake.  A.  O.  Smoot,  L.  John  Nut- 
tall and  others  accompanied  him  to 
American  Fork. 

October  14,  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Court  House  took  place — President  B. 
Young,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  John  Taylor,  W. 
Woodruff,  Geo.  Q.  Cannon  and  county 
and  city  officials  were  present.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Geo.  A.  Smith  and 
speeches  made  by  President  B.  Young, 
A.  O.  Smoot,  G.  Q.  Cannon  and  John 
Taylor — after  which  supper  was  served 
and  a grand  ball  was  held  in  the  upper 
room.  During  the  evening  the  Marquis 
of  Rosborough  arrived  with  letters  of 
ihtroduction  to  President  Young  and 
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others,  whereupon  he  was  introduced 
and  took  part  in  the  festivities. 

October  15,  Harrison  Carter  shot 
A.  H.  Bowen,  chief  of  police,  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty — Bowen  died 
October  19 — Carter  escaped,  but  was 
afterward  captured,  tried  and  sentenced 
to  the  Penitentiary. 

November  15,  1873,  as  Per  previous 
understanding  and  programme,  the  peo- 
ple of  Provo  and  adjoining  settlements 
met  at  the  depot  of  the  Utah  Southern 
Railway  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
first  train  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Provo. 
There  were  some  4,000  people  present. 

At  10:45  a-  m->  Presidents  Young, 
Smith  and  Wells,  Apostles  Orson  Pratt, 
John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Joseph 
F.  Smith  and  Albert  Carrington,  Hon. 
William  H.  Hooper,  William  Jennings, 
David  McKenzie,  and  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  railroad  officials 
from  Salt  Lake  City  arrived  by  train, 
and  were  greeted  by  the  firing  of  can- 
non and  music  by  the  Provo  brass  band. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  Smoot  was  read  by 
John  B.  Milner,  which  was  followed  by  a 
speech  by  President  George  A.  Smith, 
and  an  address  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  which  was  read  by  David 
McKenzie ; short  speeches,  toasts  and 
music  were  then  in  order.  In  the  evening 
a grand  railroad  ball  was  held  at  the 
Court  House.  Committee : J.  B.  Milner, 
L.  John  Nuttall,  Wm,  B.  Pace,  John  P. 
R.  Johnson,  and  Warren  N.  Dusen 
berry. 

November  26,  the  railroad  employees 
and  others  had  a grand  ball  at  the  Court 
House. 

Robert  T.  Thomas  and  h is  wife, 
daughter  of  Chauncey  Turner,  were  the 
first  couple  married  at  Provo. 

Peter  W.  Cownover  cradled  the  first 
wheat  raised,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1849. 
He  brought  the  cradle  with  him  from 
Winter  Quarters. 

The  first  named  as  the  promoters  and 
superintendents  of  Sunday  schools  in 
Provo  are  William  Allen,  Bishop  Silas 
Smith  and  John  Leatham.  The  Sunday 
school  started  by  Bishop  Smith,  with 
Johp  Leatham  as  superintendent,  dates 
October,  1859. 

Stake  and  local  officers  as  they  stand 
July,  1884: 

President  of  Utah  Stake,  A.  O.  Smoot ; 
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first  counselor,  David  John;  second 
counselor,  H.  H.  Cluff ; Presiding 
Bishop  W.  B.  Preston’s  agent,  D.  John; 
stake  superintendent  of  Sunday  schools, 
D.  John;  assistant  superintendent,  I.  M. 
Coombs,  Payson  ; bishop,  First  Ward, 
Provo,  J.  P.  R.  Johnson;  Second  Ward, 
J.  W.  Loveless;  Third  Ward,  Myron 
Tanner;  Fourth  Ward,  J.  E.  Booth; 
Fifth  Ward,  Peter  Madsen. 

Superintendents  of  Sunday  schools — 
First  Ward,  J.  P.  R.  Johnson  ; Second 
Ward,  Evan  Wride  ; Third  Ward,  Sam- 
uel Liddiard;  Fourth  Ward,  Varney  L. 
Halliday;  Fifth  Ward,  John  Johnson; 
Provo  Bench,  Thomas  J.  Patten. 


WILSON  H.  DUSENBERRY. 

The  present  mayor  of  Provo,  Wilson 
H.  Dusenberry,  was  born  April  7,  1841, 
at  Perry,  Pike  County,  Illinois.  He  is 
the  younger  brother  of  Warren  N.  Du- 
senberry, judge  of  Utah  County;  and, 
for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  these 
brothers  have  greatly  influenced  and  pro- 
moted the  affairs  both  of  Provo  City  and 
the  county  at  large,  especially  in  their 
educational  progress  and  political  action. 

The  Dusenberrys  originally  came  from 
Holland,  but  both  on  the  father’s  and 
mother’s  side  the  families  are  of  long 
American  descent.  Aurilla  Coray,  the 
mother  of  Warren  and  Wilson  Dusen- 
berry, is  a granddaughter  of  Abigail 
Greene,  the  sister  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene,  who  was  only  overshadowed  by 
Washington  himself  in  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  Revolution. 

Mayor  Dusenbeery  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  his  native  State.  In  i860,  his 
father,  mother,  brother  and  sister  left 
Illinois  for  California ; but  passing 
they  stopped  at  Provo  to  visit  “ Uncle  ” 
Howard  Coray,  the  mother’s  brother, 
and  his  family.  They  stayed  at  Provo 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  then  continued  their  journey  into 
California  and  located  at  Sacramento, 

In  Illinois  Wilson  H.  Dusenberry, 
during  the  winter  seasons,  had  attended 
district  school,  and  while  at  Sacramento 
he  attended  high  school,  which  educa- 
tional course  qualified  him  afterwards  to 
take  part  with  his  brother  Warren  in  the 
work  of  education  in  Utah  County. 

After  being  in  California  two  years  the 
brothers  brought  their  mother  and  sister 
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to  Provo,  without  having  themselves  de- 
termined to  settle  in  Utah. 

In  Illinois  the  family  heard  Mormon- 
ism,  and  the  mother  was  baptized  into 
the  Church  as  early  as  1841,  but  her  hus- 
band would  not  cast  his  destiny  with  the 
Mormon  people,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  was  not  organically  identified  with 
the  Church  while  in  Illinois;  but  her 
brother,  Uncle  Howard  Coray,  was  for 
some  time  the  Prophet  Joseph’s  secre- 
tary. The  visit  to  the  Coray  family  at 
Provo  on  the  way  to  California  awakened 
in  the  mother  a desire  of  her  early 
womanhood  to  dwell  with  the  people  of 
her  faith  and  to  spend  with  them  the 
closing  days  of  her  life.  It  was  this 
longing  of  their  respected  mother  that 
prevailed  on  her  sons  Warren  and  Wilson 
to  bring  her  to  Utah,  leaving  the  irfather 
in  California,  which  resulted  in  those 
sons  also  uniting  their  destiny  with  this 
people. 

The  career  of  the  Dusenberry  brothers 
since  that  time  has  been  partly  told  in 
the  foregoing  review  of  education  in 
Provo.  He  continued  the  school  which 
his  brother  opened  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  from  that  time  till  1875,  school 
teaching  was  his  professional  vocation. 
He  was  county  superintendent  of  schools 
from  1874  till  1880.  He  opened  with 
his  brother  the  school  which  became 
known  as  the  Timpanogos  branch  of  the 
University  of  Deseret,  and  spent  most 
of  the  summer  of  1875  in  assisting  to 
organize  the  Brigham  Young  Academy, 
of  which  institution  he  has  been  secre- 
tary from  the  beginning  and  treasurer  for 
two  years. 

But  the  Dusenberry  brothers  have  also 
a well-defined  political  record  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Territory.  The  public  ser- 
vice of  Wilson  N.  Dusenberry  began  in 
1872,  when  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Provo  City  Council,  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  ever  since,  excepting 
a part  of  1874-5,  as  councilor,  alderman 
and  mayor.  He  was  also  county  clerk 
from  1875  to  1883. 

His  connection  with  the  Utah  Legis- 
lature began  in  1879,  when  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  House,  and  served  in 
the  session  of  1880,  has  been  re-elected 
twice  and  served  in  the  sessions  of  1882 
and  1884.  During  his  membership  he 
has  introduced  a number  of  parliamen- 
tary reforms  in  the  Assembly,  and  was 


the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  re- 
ported the  present  rules  of  the  House. 
In  1882  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  and  in  the  Terri- 
torial convention  that  nominated  John 
T.  Caine  to  Congress  he  was  elected 
president.  His  colleagues  from  Utah 
County  in  the  House  have  been  John  E. 
Booth,  S.  R.  Thurman,  J.  S.  Page  and 
Wm.  Creer.  The  members  of  Utah 
County  have  been  quite  a directing  power 
in  the  House.  Their  political  indepen- 
dence has  been  quite  marked  ; and,  in 
critical  cases,  they  have  shown  not  only 
ability  in  debate  but  very  fair  displays  of 
local  statesmanship. 

Of  his  domestic  relations  it  may  be 
noted  that  Mayor  Dusenberry  married  in 
1864,  his  cousin  Harriet  V.  Coray,  niece 
of  Delegate  Hooper.  She  died  in  1872, 
leaving  two  children.  After  her  death, 
in  1874,  he  married  Margaret  T.  Smoot, 
daughter  of  President  A.  O.  Smoot. 

The  marrrage  record  thus  shows  that 
the  present  Mayor  of  Provo,  like  his 
brother  .the  probate  judge  of  Utah 
County,  is  untouched  by  the  Edmunds 
bill,  the  forced  construction  of  which 
threw  out  of  the  public  service  many  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  Territory.  The 
last  elections  of  the  city  and  county  con- 
tinued the  Dusenberry  brothers  in  office, 
and  most  likely  Wilson  H.  will  be  again 
met  in  the  Utah  Legislature. 


s.  S.  JONES. 

Samuel  Stephen  Jones,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Utah  County  commerce,  and 
at  the  present  date  still  a principal 'mer- 
chant of  Provo  City,  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1837,  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
Brentford  End,  Middlesex,  England. 
His  father’s  name  was  Samuel  Jones; 
his  mother’s  maiden  name,  Sarah  Brad- 
shaw. 

In  the  early  period  of  his  boyhood  he 
and  his  brothers  were  brought  up  com- 
fortably. His  father  kept  the  Angel 
Inn,  and  his  grandfather  owned  garden 
grounds  seven  miles  from  London.  The 
boy  himself  was  called  Master  Samuel, 
as  a mark  of  respectability.  But  through 
the  high  style  of  his  father  the  family 
was  reduced,  and  after  his  father’s  death 
Master  Samuel  went  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  a tallow  chandler,  who  put  him  to 
menial  duty.  He  carried  parcels,  and 
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saw  particularly  hard  service  from  that 
time  till  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  he  went  to  work  for  his  half 
brother,  Robert  Till,  who  was  in  the 
green  grocery  business  in  London.  By 
this  half  brother  he  was  brought  into 
the  Church.  After  his  elder  brother  left 
London  for  the  Valley,  Samuel  went  to 
work  for  Elizabeth  Bardsley  & Son,  tea 
merchants,  who  also  kept  a post  and 
money  order  office.  It  was  with  this 
firm  that  he  gained  his  first  business 
experience.  He  stayed  there  some  four 
years  and  his  wages  were  gradually 
raised  ; and  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  left  to  emigrate  to  Utah,  he  felt  proud 
to  see  a bearded  man  come  and  take  his 
position. 

He  was  about  to  marry  when  he  emi- 
grated, though  he  was  only  nineteen,  but 
counsel  came  through  the  Star  for  the 
young  Saints  not  to  marry  till  they  got 
to  Zion. 

With  his  betrothed,  whose  name  was 
Lydia  Elizabeth  Hooker,  he  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  the  Horison , on  the  26th 
of  May,  1856,  landed  in  Boston  and  pro- 
ceeded by  rail  to  Iowa  City,  which,  at 
that  date,  was  the  farthest  point  of  the 
railroad  west.  Thence  they  were  to 
travel  in  the  handcart  companies  a dis- 
tance of  1,300  miles  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
At  Iowa  they  stayed  three  weeks,  fixing 
the  handcarts  and  preparing  for  the  jour- 
ney in  Edward  Martin’s  company,  whose 
experience  in  crossing  the  plains  forms 
the  darkest  page  in  our  emigrational 
history,  for  Martin’s  company,  being 
the  last,  suffered  the  most. 

The  handcarts  ready,  the  company 
started  from  Iowa  City  in  fine  spirits, 
little  dreaming  of  the  frightful  disasters 
and  sufferings  before  them.  Arriving  at 
the  Missouri  River,  they  crossed  to  Flor- 
ence, near  Council  Bluffs,  where  they 
stayed  a short  time  previous  to  making 
the  home  stretch  of  a thousand  miles. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  the  start  from 
this  point  was  made.  The  Jones  family 
consisted  of  himself,  his  betrothed,  his 
brother  Albert,  and  mother,  and  a Sister 
Greening  who  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  his  half  brother  Robert  Till,  who  was 
already  in  Utah.  On  the  handcart 
which  was  drawn  by  himself  and  his 
younger  brother  Albert,  there  were  loaded 
two  sacks  of  flour,  cooking  utensils, 


clothing  and  bedding;  and  his  betrothed, 
spraining  her  ankle  at  the  start,  had  to 
ride. 

The  start  was  made  from  Florence  on 
a gay  afternoon,  S.  S.  Jones’  being  the 
first  handcart,  leading  the  six  hundred, 
in  six  companies.  As  they  passed 
through  the  towns  the  people  came  out 
to  tell  them  that  they  would  never  reach 
the  valleys  of  Utah,  and  they  looked 
upon  the  people  with  astonishment ; but 
the  company,  nothing  daunted,  kept 
right  on,  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  One 
farmer  followed  for  miles,  trying  to  in- 
duce Albert  Jones  and  the  mother  to 
stay  on  his  farm. 

At  Garden  Grove,  six  miles  from  Flor- 
ence, the  company  stayed  four  days  wait- 
ing for  letters,  which  made  the  real  start 
from  the  frontiers  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  which  time  all  the  companies 
ought  to  have  been  near  Salt  Lake  City. 

S.  S.  Jones  acted  as  captain  of  the 
guard,  after  this  duty  had  laid  up  two 
others  before  him ; and  up  to  their 
reaching  Devil’s  Gate,  it  was  said  that 
he  was  as  active  and  able-bodied  as  any 
one  in  the  company;  but  here  the  exces- 
sive cold,  together  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, broke  him  down;  and  worse  than 
all,  in  moving  camp  from  Devil’s  Gate 
to  a cave  in  the  mountains,  he  had  to 
pull  his  handcart  through  the  Sweetwater, 
waste  deep,  and  his  clothes  dried  on 
him.  “This,”  he  says,  “seemed  to  nip 
the  physical  growth  and  manhood  out  of 
me.”  He  had  been  naturally  robust  and 
enduring,  but  after  this  his  life  was 
several  times  despaired  of,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a few  sovereigns  the  family 
brought  with  them,  by  which  they  pur- 
chased flour  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for 
a dollar,  he  probably  would  not  have  sur- 
vived the  journey. 

The  rescue  of  the  handcart  trains,  by 
the  brave  fellows  who  were  sent  out  from 
the  Valley  to  meet  them,  saved  the  lives 
of  hundreds,  and  afforded  the  comfort  of 
wagons  to  those  who  were  so  far  gone 
that  it  was  simply  a question  of  rest  to 
exhausted  nature  in  the  wagon  or  in  the 
grave;  but  there  was  scarcely  enough 
stamina  left  in  the  companies  even  for 
succor.  In  coming  over  the  Big  Moun- 
tain, Mr.  Jones  was  so  far  gone  that  he 
scarcely  survived  the  ascent  and  descent, 
even  in  the  wagon.  He  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  this  exhausted  condition  : 
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so  reduced  in  flesh  that  he  could  not  sit 
in  a chair  for  many  minutes  at  a time, 
both  feet  frozen,  and  so  changed  in  ap- 
pearance from  what  he  was  in  London, 
that  acquaintances  who  crossed  in  .the 
same  ship  with  him,  parting  at  Florence, 
knew  him  not  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
But,,  with  all  the  sufferings  of  that  hand- 
cart journey  to  the  mountains,  he  says : 
“ I should  be  ungrateful  did  I fail  to 
mention  the  acts  of  kindness  shown  in 
those  trying  times  by  Brothers  Daniel 
Tyler,  Ephraim  K.  Hanks,  David  Wil- 
kins and  Joel  Parrish.” 

With  his  betrothed,  S.  S.  Jones  went 
direct  to  Provo,  and  with  her  went  to 
live  with  Mr.  Thomas  Kervy,  at  whose 
house  they  were  married. 

But  at  the  time  when  the  handcart 
companies  reached  the  valleys  and  were 
dispersed  among  the  settlements,  Utah 
had  just  passed  through  the  grasshopper 
war  and  a severe  famine,  so  that  bread- 
stuffs  were  very  scarce,  and  notwith- 
standing the  harvest,  the  emigrants,  not 
able  to  recuperate  exhausted  nature  with 
sufficient  nourishing  food,  suffered  nearly 
as  much  from  hunger  after  their  arrival 
as  when  crossing  the  plains  in  the  snow. 
For  a whole  year  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife 
knew  the  gnawings  of  hunger  as  their 
daily  experience.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  young  wife  brought  to  her 
husband — who  was  working  by  the  way- 
side — his  dinner,  which  consisted  of  a 
few  boiled  greens  and  the  smallest  piece 
of  bacon,  he,  on  opening  the  can,  in- 
quired, “where  is  the  bread,  my  dear?  ” 
when  she  burst  into  tears  and  said  she 
was  so  hungry  that  she  had  eaten  the 
bread  by  the  way.  The  young  husband 
and  wife  cried  together,  in  love  and 
hunger ! 

Thus  commenced  in  Utah  the  life  of 
S.  S.  Jones,  a successful  Provo  merchant, 
who  was  long  the  superintendent  of  the 
Provo  Co-operative  Institution,  and  for 
several  terms  alderman  of  the  city.  At 
first  he  worked  making  ditches,  fences, 
grubbing,  ploughing  and  other  hard 
labor  ; and  thus  for  several  years. 

His  return  to  his  proper  sphere  of  trade 
and  commerce  began  with  his  working 
on  Holdaway’s  carding  machine.  He 
afterwards  engaged  with  Birch  & Stubbs, 
then  with  Peter  Stubbs,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  he  went  into  business  for 
himself,  Joseph  Birch  and  Louis  Robin- 


son selling  out  their  stock  of  goods  to 
him,  since  which  he  has  ranked  as  a lead- 
ing merchant  of  Southern  Utah.  He 
also  went  into  business  with  George  H. 
Bean,  and  afterwards  with  Ben  Bachman. 
This  brings  the  date  up  to  the  time  of 
starting  co-operation  in  Provo. 

As  already  seen  in  the  general  history, 
the  preliminary  movement  of  co-opera- 
tion had  started  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  a 
meeting  of  the  merchants  of  that  city  in 
October.  But  the  movement  at  the 
capital  hung  for  awhile  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Brigham  Young  to  force  the 
issue;  at  the  same  time  the  preaching 
was  to  draw  in  the  merchant  trade  from 
the  outsiders.  This  counsel  fairly  emptied 
the  stores  of  the  Walker  Brothers  and 
the  Gentiles  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  threw 
most  of  the  trade  into  the  hands  of 
William  Jennings  and  others  of  the  large 
merchants  of  the  Church,  while  it  tended 
rather  to  break  up  the  lesser  merchants 
of  the  people,  and  this,  too,  without  ap- 
proaching the  organization  of  the  “Z. 
C.  M.  I.”  Similar  effects  of  this  coun- 
sel was  felt  in  Provo,  filling  the  store  of 
Mr.  Peter  Stubbs,  while,  for  instance, 
with  Mr.  Jones  himself,  he  being  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Ben  Bachman,  a Jew 
merchant,  it  had  a reverse  effect.  It 
soon  became  evident  to  the  keen  sight  of 
Mr.  Jones  that  the  quicker  the  co-oper- 
ative movement  was  started  the  better  it 
would  be  for  all  concerned,  excepting  the 
merchants  who  were  absorbing  the  trade. 
This  was  the  subject  of  a conversation 
with  Elder  David  John  as  the  two  came 
from  a Sunday  school  meeting  at  Pleas- 
ant Grove.  The  merchant  Jones  told 
Elder  John  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
President  Smoot  and  propose  the  advisa- 
bility of  starting  at  once  a co-operative 
store  in  Provo,  and  invited  Elder  John 
to  go  with  him.  Accordingly  the  next 
evening  they  met  President  Smoot  in  the 
old  tithing  office,  and  he  approved  of  the 
plan.  From  this  impulse  the  public 
meetings  were  called,  as  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  history  of  co-operation  in 
Provo,  which  so  pleased  President  Young, 
as  it  enabled  him  to  force  his  issue,  and 
gave  to  Provo  the  first  regular  co-opera- 
tive institution  in  the  Territory. 

As  already  seen  in  the  history,  the  firm 
of  Kimball  & .Lawrence,  at  Provo,  sold 
out  to  the  institution,  when  Richard 
Hopkins  became  superintendent  and 
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S.  S.  Jones  took  charge  of  the  West 
Co-op  branch. 

Immediately  after  the  start  of  Provo 
Co-op  Institution,  Bishop  Sheets  and 
agent  S.  S.  Tones  took  a tour  through 
Juab  and  Sanpete  Counties  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  co  operative  movement. 
They  held  meetings  at  every  settlement, 
preaching  up  the  subject,  besides  selling 
their  goods  in  business  hours.  They  re- 
turned after  a successful  trip,  which 
showed  that  had  not  Z.  C.  M.  I.  been 
established  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Provo 
would  have  taken  the  southern  trade, 
through  a Provo  wholesale  house  with 
Brigham  Young,  doubtless,  as  president, 
just  as  his  speech  implied  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Provo  Co-operative  Insti- 
tution. 

Soon  after  his  trip  into  Juab  and  San- 
pete Counties,  Mr.  Jones  became  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
Richard  Hopkins  resigning.  In  this 
position  he  continued  until  1872,  when 
he  was  called  to  go  on  a mission  to  Eng- 
land. He  went  in  May;  and  crossed 
the  sea  with  Apostle  Albert  Carrington, 
David  O.  Calder,  Junius  Wells,  W.  H. 
Kelsey,  and  others.  While  on  his  mis- 
sion he  labored  in  London,  presided 
over  the  Sheffield  Conference  six  months, 
edited  the  Millennial  Star  while  Presi- 
dent Carrington  was  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Returning  to  Utah  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  *ie  assisted  D.  O.  Cal- 
der in  bringing  home  a company  of  a 
little  over  980  souls;  there  were  1,463  on 
board  the  Wisconsin  in  which  they 
sailed.  They  arrived  in  Ogden  with  19 
cars  of  Saints,  the  numbers  having  in- 
creased by  additions  at  New  York. 

With  two  wagon  loads  of  Saints  fol- 
lowing him  he  drove  into  Provo  on  the 
25th  of  July,  passed  his  house  on  the 
way  to  the  tithing  office,  where  he  re- 
ported himself  to  President  Smoot  as 
home  again. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  again  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Provo  Co-op,  which  he  held  till 
September,  1878. 

He  next  traveled  for  Wm.  H.  Rowe’s 
shoe  factory  and  for  the  Provo  woolen 
goods,  going  both  south  and  north,  re- 
turning a little  before  Christmas.  In  the 
spring  he  started  his  wife  Emma  in  the 
millinery  business,  but  felt  reluctant  to 
enter  on  his  own  account  till  so  induced 


at  the  instance  of  his  numerous  friends, 
He  has  recently  built  a fine  store  a few 
doors  north  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
where  he  has  opened  mercantile  busi- 
ness. 

Of  his  public  service  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  was  an  adjutant  in  the  Provo 
militia;  assisted  in  raising  supplies  and 
forwarding  troops  for  the  Sanpete  and 
Sevier  campaign  of  1866,  and  in  the  fall 
accompanied  Col.  L.  John  Nuttall  with 
a company  of  60  men  to  the  Sevier. 
He  has  been  in  the  city  council  several 
terms  as  councilor  and  alderman.  In 
fine,  S.  S.  Jones  for  many  years  has  been 
in  various  spheres  a representative  man 
in  the  Provo  commonwealth  and  a pillar 
in  its  commercial  fabric. 


PETER  STUBBS 

was  born  at  Middlewich,  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land, December  13th,  1824.  He  was  the 
son  of  Peter  Stubbs  and  Jane  Steel.  His 
fathers  were  quite  noted  in  building 
mills  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 
His  mother  died  when  her  son  was  but 
ten  months  old,  and  his  father  when  he 
was  five  years  and  ten  months.  His 
uncle  brought  him  up  until  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor,  who  failed  after  he  had  served 
three  years.  After  this  he  went  to  Man- 
chester in  1839,  and  worked  at  tailoring 
till  1840,  when  he  went  to  work  at  the 
bakery  business,  which  he  followed  in 
Manchester  for  twelve  years. 

During  the  year  1840  he  was  baptized 
into  the  Mormon  Church,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  branch  for 
twelve  years. 

He  emigrated  to  America  in  1853,  on 
board  the  Elvira  Owen , and  landed  in 
New  Orleans.  He  came  on  to  the  Valley 
the  same  year,  and  drove  an  ox  team 
across  the  plains  for  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Hindiey.  He  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  Sept.  26,  1853,  worked  there  for 
several  months,  and  then  moved  to 
American  Fork,  before  Christmas.  Here 
he  worked  a farm  on  shares;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1855  was  called  to  go  on  an 
Indian  mission  to  the  Elk  Mountain, 
where  he  stayed  with  the  missionaries 
till  they,  were  driven  away  and  three  of 
them  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In  the 
fall  he  returned  to  American  Fork  and 
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worked  a farm  on  shares,  but  this  was  the 
year  of  the  grasshopper  ravages. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1856,  Peter 
Stubbs  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Dunn, 
of  the  Sixth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  W.  G.  Dunn  and 
Elizabeth,  and  the  sister  of  the  manufac- 
turer, James  Dunn. 

When  Camp  Floyd  was  established  he 
and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Hindley, 
traded  with  the  fort,  where  they  kept  a 
bakery  and  provision  store,  after  which 
he  went  into  partnership  and  brought  a 
stock  of  merchandise  to  Provo,  as  related 
in  the  foregoing  history  of  Provo  com- 
merce, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders. 

The  co-operative  movement  suspended 
his  merchant  business  in  Provo,  when  he 
opened  a little  place  at  Diamond,  in  Tin- 
tic  Mining  District,  and  built  the  first 
oven  there.  Here  he  got  interested  in 
mines,  out  of  which  at  various  times  he 
has  made  several  thousand  dollars. 

In  ’72  he  commenced  his  old  business 
— bakery  and  provision  store — at  Provo, 
and  ran  a few  months,  and  then  at  the 
request  of  the  city  authorities  he  added 
the  liquor  business,  buying  out  the  stock 
of  liquor  from  the  city,  which  business 
he  ran  until  there  was  a prohibition  law 
passed  in  ’77.  He  again  went  to  Tintic, 
worked  the  Elmer  Ray  mine,  sold  it  out 
and  returned  to  Provo,  which  he  always 
considered  his  permanent  home. 

He  rented  his  store  in  Provo  to  Mr. 
S.  S.  Jones  and  went  to  clerk  for  him, 
but  three  years  ago  he  resumed  his  mer- 
cantile business  in  his  own  store,  which 
he  is  running  at  present  date.  As  before 
noted,  Mr.  Peter  Stubbs  ranks  as  the 
father  of  the  Provo  merchants. 


ALBERT  SINGLETON. 

The  merchant  tailor  of  Provo,  Mr. 
Albert  Singleton,  was  born  at  Winshaw, 
Somersetshire,  England,  July  3rd,  1843. 
He  learned  his  trade  as  a tailor  under  his 
father  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  worked 
for  various  shops.  He  then  removed  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  worked  for  some 
time  at  the  leading  clothiers  there.  He 
also  worked  at  Leicester,  at  Horton 
Levi’s,  one  of  the  largest  clothing  manu- 
facturers in  England  ; so  that  Mr.  Single- 
ton  has  a thorough  knowlege  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a merchant  tailor,  which,  in  a 


very  respectable  concern  for  the  country, 
he  carries  on  at  Provo  to-day. 

Mr.  Singleton  is  a business  man  and 
not  a ministerial  one,  yet  he  has  been  in 
the  Church  ever  since  his  boyhood,  his 
parents  having  joined  the  Mormons  at  an 
early  day  in  the  British  Mission.  He 
was  baptized  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  October, 
i873; 

His  establishment  as  a co-operative 
branch  of  the  Provo  trade,  has  been 
noticed.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Emily  Single- 
ton,  assists  her  husband  in  the  establish- 
ment. She  is  quite  a business  woman. 
Singleton  himself  is  naturally  enterpris- 
ing and  industrious,  just  the  man  to  bring 
his  business  to  the  full  capacity  of  a 
merchant  tailor’s  establishment  in  a 
country  town. 


HENRY  L.  SOUTHWORTH. 

Henry  Larkin  Southworth  is  one  of  the 
present  merchants  of  Provo.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  early  merchants  of  this 
city,  having  opened  business  during  the 
“ move.”  He  came  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  had  been  in  a small  business,  and 
brought  his  goods  to  Provo,  and  opened 
in  the  house  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Ben 
Bachman.  He  remained  in  the  merchant 
business  at  Provo  till  ’70,  when  he  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  kept  the  National 
Hotel,  just  east  of  Godbe’s  drug  store. 
This  was  at  the  commencement  of  hotel 
keeping,  and  he  did  a big  business  while 
he  ran  the  house. 

In  1876  Mr.  Southworth  went  to 
Nevada  and  California,  and  was  in  busi- 
ness for  a time  in  Virginia  City.  He  re- 
turned from  Nevada  and  went  into  busi- 
ness in  a boarding  house,  which  he  sold 
out,  and  returned  to  Provo  in  the  fall  of 
’78,  where  he  has  been  in  business  ever 
since  in  the  mercantile  line.  He  has  also 
a branch  establishment  at  Pleasant  Valley 
Junction,  under  the  firm  name  of  South- 
worth  & Sons.  They  are  doing  a big 
business  there.  He  has  bought  largely 
during  the  present  year  for  Provo  and  the 
Junction. 

Southworth  has  been  lucky  in  making 
several  good  hits  in  trade.  One  was  at 
the  time  of  the  “move.”  When  the 
people  were  about  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  north,  they  were  burdened 
with  the  hogs  which  they  had  brought 
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from  their  various  settlements,  and  which 
were  more  easily  replenished  at  home 
than  driven  back.  A large  quantity  of 
these  he  bought,  and  disposed  of  them 
well  to  Camp  Floyd,  and  in  his  trading 
with  the  camp  in  butter  and  eggs  he  made 
‘ ‘ a heap  of  money.’  ’ 

Mr.  Southworth’s  family  is  of  the  old 
American  stock.  He  is  indirectly  and 
his  wife  directly  descended  from  the 
famous  Governor  Bradford  of  Massachu- 
setts. Her  name  was  Bradford.  She  was 
born  at  Farmington,  State  of  Maine,  the 
birthplace  of  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff, 
and  he  was  born  at  Boston. 

At  another  time  in  Salt  Lake,  during 
the  flour  excitement,  when  flour  went  up 
to  $ 26  per  hundred,  he  with  George  God- 
dard opened  a $40,000  stock  of  goods, 
sold  them  out  in  a month,  clearing 
$5,°o°. 


JOHN  W.  TURNER. 

As  an  officer  of  the  law,  Sheriff  Turner 
has  made  quite  a distinctive  mark,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  Utah  County,  but 
in  the  detective  service  of  the  West.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  colony  which  founded 
Provo  City  and  began  the  colonization 
of  Southern  Utah  in  general. 

John  W.  Turner  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Avon,  Livingston  County,  New  York 
State,  November  21,  1832.  About  the 
time  of  his  birth  his  parents  joined  the 
Mormon  Church  at  his  native  place, 
from  which  they  moved  to  Kirtland  in 
the  spring  of  1836,  so  that  his  parents 
were  numbered  among  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples of  the  Church.  His  father’s  name 
was  Chauncey  Turner,  and  his  mother’s 
maiden  name  Hannah  Redfield.  His 
ancestors  were  of  English  origin,  and 
they  came  to  this  country  in  an  early  day. 

The  Turner  family  moved  from  Kirt- 
land to  Nauvoo  in  the  fall  of  1845,  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith.  Here  they  remained  till  the  time 
of  the  exodus  in  the  spring  of  1846, 
when  they  journeyed  with  the  first  com- 
panies that  year  to  Winter  Quarters,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1847,  they 
started  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  A.  O. 
Smoot’s  hundred  and  George  B.  Wal- 
lace’s fifty.  The  family  arrived  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  settled  in  the  middle 
string  of  the  lower  fort.  There  they  re- 
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mained  till  after  the  return  of  President 
Young  from  Winter  Quarters  with  the 
companies  in  the  second  journey  of  the 
Pioneers,  when  the  family  in  the  spring 
of  1849  m<->ved  South  in  the  Provo 
colony.  The  family  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  John  W.  and  Henry  M.  and 
three  sisters ; one  of  the  latter,  however, 
did  not  move  to  Provo  till  a year  later. 

In  the  organization  of  the  militia  of 
Utah  County  Sheriff  Turner,  though  but 
a lad  at  the  time,  was  enrolled  in  it  as 
one  of  the  Minute  Men,  and  in  the 
Indian  wars  of  that  day  he  took  an  active, 
prominent  part,  as  did  also  other  youths, 
among  whom  were  Col.  Cownover’s  sons. 
In  fact,  these  ‘‘boys”  distinguished 
themselves  among  the  best  Indian  fighters 
in  the  protection  of  the  southern  colonies. 
At  the  time  of  the  Provo  war  his  father 
turned  his  house  into  a hospital  and  his 
mother  nursed  the  wounded  men.  His 
sister,  M.  A.  Turner,  kept  the  first  school 
in  Southern  Utah,  in  the  old  Provo  fort, 
and  was  the  first  married  in  the  South, 
her  husband  being  Robert  T.  Thomas, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  Provo  pioneers. 

John  W.  Turner  remained  with  his 
father  till  his  marriage,  opening  and 
fencing  farms  and  procuring  a living  for 
the  family ; the  father  being  feeble,  the 
burden  of  support  fell  on  the  son.  To- 
day, father,  mother,  two  sisters  and  his 
brother,  are  all  dead. 

He  married  Sarah  L.  Faucett,  daughter 
of  Bishop  William  Faucett  of  Provo, 
December  1st,  1853,  by  whom  he  has 
had  five  sons  and  five  daughters : she  is 
his  only  wife.  Two  of  the  sons  died 
before  reaching  two  years  of  age,  and  his 
eldest  son,  John  F.,  born  February  9th, 
1856,  was  murdered  July  3rd,  1880,  at 
Park  City,  by  Fred  H.  Hopt,  alias  Fred 
Welcome. 

Sheriff  Turner  followed  the  occupation 
of  a farmer  till  ’74,  since  which  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  as  an  officer  of 
the  law,  being  City  Marshal  of  Provo 
and  Sheriff  of  the  county.  He  has 
followed  criminals  into  other  States  and 
Territories,  and  rendered  service  to  other 
officers  and  detectives,  so  much  that  he 
is  recognized  by  them  as  one  of  their 
class  with  more  than  a local  name.  But 
that  which  has  made  the  Sheriff  most 
known,  and  surrounded  him  with  so 
much  public  sympathy,  was  the  horrible 
tragedy  of  his  son’s  murder,  the  arrest  of 
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the  murderer  by  the  father  himself,  the  re- 
peated order  of  new  trials  after  the  mur- 
derer was  convicted  and  condemned  to 
death,  and  finally  the  reprieve  by  Acting- 
Governor  Thomas. 

In  July,  1879,  Sheriff  Turner  arrested 
Fred  Hopt  for  horse  stealing  in  Utah 
County.  The  owner  of  the  horse,  be- 
fore the  next  term  of  the  court,  left  the 
country  for  Montana  and  the  case  was 
dismissed,  when  the  Sheriff,  who,  though 
he  is  a terror  to  criminals  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  is  a sympathetic  man, 
furnished  Hopt  with  an  outfit,  bedding, 
etc.,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Park  City. 

On  the  28th  of  the  following  June,  his 
son,  John  F.  Turner,  went  to  Park  City 
with  two  horse  teams  and  wagons  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  work  for  his  teams, 
in  his  start  in  life  for  himself.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Park  City  he  met  with  Hopt,  alias 
Welcome,  who  went  to  his  camp  and 
shared  his  victim’s  hospitality;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  July,  between 
9 and  10  o’clock,  as  young  Turner  was 
preparing  to  go  to  bed,  he  was  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  by  Welcome  with  an  axe, 
which  crushed  in  his  head,  killing  him 
instantly.  The  body  was  then  rolled  in 
a tent  by  the  murderer  or  murderers,  and 
placed  in  the  wagon,  under  a quantity  of 
chopped  barley,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  condition  until  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  July,  at  which  time  Welcome 
and  one  Jack  Emerson  hitched  up  the 
two  teams  and  started  for  Wyoming  via 
Echo  Canyon.  The  body  was  taken  from 
the  wagon  and  deposited  behind  a large 
rock,  and  partially  buried  by  rock  and 
other  rubbish.  The  murderers  now  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Wyoming,  where  they  dis- 
posed of  their  victim’s  teams. 

On  the  19th  ol  July,  there  was  a rumor 
afloat  that  Welcome  had  sold  a team  in 
Wyoming.  Sheriff  Turner,  feeling  as- 
sured that  there  had  been  foul  play  done 
with  his  son,  procured  the  services  of 
deputy  sheriff  Thomas  Fowler  and  Cyrus 
Allred,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Park 
City.  There  learning  that  a body  had 
been  found  in  Echo  Canyon,  the  party 
proceeded  at  once  to  Echo  City.  At 
Coalville  Sheriff  E.  M.  Allison  kindly 
offered  his  services  in  assisting  to  follow 
up  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at  Echo 
Sheriff  Turner  telegraphed  the  sad  news 
to  his  family,  and  to  Salt  Lake  City  for 
a coffin  ; and,  after  making  arrangements 


for  the  body  to  be  placed  in  the  coffin 
and  held  till  his  return,  in  company  with 
Sheriff  Allison,  he  started  east  in  pursuit 
of  the  murderers.  Arriving  at  Chey- 
enne, he  overtook  the  murderer  Wel- 
come, whom  he  secured  and  returned 
with  him  to  Salt  Lake  City,  receiving  the 
casket  containing  his  son’s  body  at 
Echo,  having  both  the  prisoner  and  the 
remains  of  his  son  on  the  same  train. 

This  extraordinary  circumstance  cre- 
ated considerable  excitement  on  the 
train.  After  receiving  the  body  of  his 
murdered  boy,  several  gentlemen  on  the 
train  came  to  him  and  said,  “Is  it  possi- 
ble that  this  is  Sheriff  Turner  guarding 
the  murderer  of  his  son?  ” and  declared 
that  the  case  was  without  a parallel ; for 
when  the  body  of  the  young  man  was 
received  at  Echo  the  rage  against  the 
murderer  was  so  great  that  at  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  by  the  father,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  lynched  Hopt  on  the 
spot.  But  when  he  arrested  him  at 
Cheyenne,  it  was  only  with  a convulsive 
effort  of  restraint  that,  forgetting  the 
father  in  the  officer,  he  held  himself  from 
killing  the  monster;  and  probably  had 
he  foreseen  the  long  delay  of  justice,  he 
would  have  permitted  the  lynching  at 
Echo,  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of 
his  murdered  son. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  July, 
the  Sheriff  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  turned  the  murderer  over  to 
the  charge  of  U.  S.  Marshal  Ireland, 
and  remained  over  for  a day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a coroner’s  inquest. 
On  the  following  morning  he  started  for 
Provo  with  his  son’s  remains,  and  was 
met  at  Provo  by  at  least  two  thousand 
people,  who,  with  the  band,  which 
played  a dead  march,  solemnly  escorted 
the  corpse  of  the  murdered  boy  to  his 
father’s  home,  and  his  poor  mother,  be- 
reaved of  her  first-born  son. 

After  resting  two  or  three  days,  learn- 
ing that  the  other  murderer,  Jack  Emer- 
son, was  in  Wyoming,  the  Sheriff,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  started  in 
pursuit ; but  when  they  got  as  far  as  Green 
River  City,  they  met  officers  who  had 
arrested  Emerson  at  Carbon,  Wyoming. 
They  brought  him  to  Salt  Lake  and  de- 
livered him  to  the  U.  S.  Marshal. 

Fred.  Hopt,  alias  Welcome,  was  tried 
for  the  murder  on  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, and  sentenced  to  be  shot  by  his 
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own  choice.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,  then 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington ; 
judgment  was  reversed  and  a new  trial 
ordered,  which  took  place  about  a year 
afterwards.  He  was  again  convicted  and 
condemned,  and  this  time  he  chose  hang- 
ing. Again  the  judgment  was  reversed 
and  a new  trial  ordered.  He  was  tried 
the  third  time  in  May,  and  this  time 
chose  shooting;  the  day  fixed  was  the 
13th  of  June. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  be  shot,  upon  the  unanimous  re- 
commendation of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  was  reprieved  by  acting- 
Governor  Thomas  until  his  case  could 
again  be  heard  in  Washington.  Sheriff 
'burner  has  followed  up  this  case  at  great 
personal  expense,  traveling  thousands  of 
miles  to  hunt  up  evidence.  After  the  re- 
prieve the  citizens  of  Salt  Lake,  in  their 
sympathy  with  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
Sheriff,  made  a collection,  enabling  him 
to  take  a much-needed  trip  to  California 
for  the  recuperation  of  his  health. 

Emerson  was  tried  in  August,  1881, 
and  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  but  the  jury  recommended  him 
to  mercy,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  in  the  Utah  penitentiary. 

Since  the  capture  of  Hopt,  Sheriff 
Turner,  in  company  ' with  J.  F.  Brink, 
went  to  Gunnison  County,  Colorado,  to 
recover  200  head  of  stolen  cattle  from 
the  famous  Howard  band.  They  found  a 
portion  of  the  cattle,  and  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Gunnison  County 
officers,  in  breaking  up  the  band.  How- 
ard was  killed,  and  two  of  the  band  are 
now  serving  out  sentences  in  the  Utah 
penitentiary.  Mr.  Turner  was  highly 
praised  by  the  Colorado  newspapers. 

In  1883,  he  was  also  in  command  of 
the  posse  which  arrested  the  C.  P.  train 
robbers  in  the  Antelope  Mountains,  fifty 
miles  from  Deseret. 

He  served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  H. 
C.  Rogers  from  1870  to  1876,  when  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Utah  County, 
which  office  he  has  held  up  to  date.  In 
March,  1875,  he  was  appointed,  and 
afterwards  elected  city  marshal  and  chief 
of  police  of  Provo  City. 

He  has  also  served  as  deputy  U.  S. 
marshal  under  Marshals  Shaughnessy  and 
Ireland. 


ANDREW  J.  STEWART,  JR., 

U.  S Deputy  Surveyor  for  Utah,  is  the 
son  of  the  man  who  did  nearly  all  the 
first  surveying  of  the  cities  and  settle- 
ments of  Utah  County.  Surveyor  Lem- 
mon from  Salt  Lake  City  did  the  first 
surveying  in  Provo,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  city  was  surveyed  by  Andrew 
J.  Stewart,  Sr.,  whose  profession  his  son, 
a citizen  of  Provo,  follows. 

Andrew  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  was  born  on 
Keg  Creek,  Pottawattomie  County,  Iowa, 
October  8th,  1846.  It  will  be  appreci- 
ated at  once,  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  pioneer  history  and  the  founding  of 
Utah,  that  he  is  not  only  a child  of  the 
exodus,  but,  from  the  date  of  his  birth, 
one  of  the  first  children  born  on  the  route 
to  the  mountains.  His  parents  are 
American  by  birth,  but  on  the  father’s 
side  of  Scotch  descent ; on  the  mother’s 
side,  German;  her  name  was  Eunice 
Peas.  The  parents  came  into  the  Church 
nearly  at  its  rise,  and  having  been  with 
the  people  in  their  persecutions,  they 
started  with  the  first  companies  in  the 
exodus  in  1846,  bound  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  but  the  Church  having  gone 
into  Winter  Quarters  in  consequence  of 
the  call  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
the  Mormon  Battalion,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple tarried  for  a year  or  two  in  Potta- 
wattomie County,  among  whom  were  the 
parents  of  himself  and  wife,  who,  like 
himself,  was  born  on  the  way  at  nearly 
the  same  place.  In  1850  his  parents  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  the  mountains  and 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year.  They  came  directly 
south  with  the  early  colonies,  and  settled 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Payson  ; and  A. 
J.  Stewart,  Sr.,  being  a professional  sur- 
veyor, made  most  of  the  first  surveys  of 
Utah  County. 

A.  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  when  he  grew  up, 
manifested  a taste  for  his  father’s  voca- 
tion. He  went  to  school  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  first  under  the  tuition  of  G.  W. 
Mousley,  and  afterwards  in  1868-9,  he 
attended  the  University.  He  studied 
surveying  under  Mousley,  and  afterwards 
under  his  father.  He  also  had  some 
assistance  from  Professor  Orson  Pratt 
while  at  the  University.  But  his  acquire- 
ments in  surveying  have  been  mostly 
obtained  by  personal  studies  and  his 
practice  as  a U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyor. 
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In  1868,  on  the  25th  of  January,  he 
married  Dorothy  Melissa  Riggs,  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  Riggs  of  Provo,  a sketch  of 
whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  uumber. 
Her  mother  was  Jane  Kilton  Bullock, 
sister  of  the  second  mayor  of  Provo,  and 
Isaac  Bullock,  the  first  representative 
hotel  keeper  of  Provo. 

It  was  not  till  after  he  was  married 
that  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  attend 
the  University.  At  the  same  time  he 
also  taught  school  in  that  city  in  the 
Seventeenth  Ward,  in  the  spring  of  ’69, 
under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Professor  John  Morgan,  but  Stewart  had 
charge  and  was  the  practical  superintend- 
ent of  that  branch  school.  He  returned 
to  Provo^  and  in  the  winters  of  1869-70, 
he  taught  school  in  this  city.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  his  business  life 
on  his  own  account. 

In  1871  he  commenced  Government 
surveys  under  A.  D.  Ferron,  U.  S. 
Deputy  Surveyor  for  Utah.  Since  that 
time  he  has  taken  contracts  for  Govern- 
ment surveys  himself,  under  Surveyor- 
Generals  C.  C.  Clements,  Nathan  Kim- 
ball and  Frd.  Salomon.  He  surveyed 
the  iron  mines  in  Iron  County  for  the 
Great  Western  Iron  Mining  Company ; 
he  re- surveyed  them  for  Bishop  Thomas 
Taylor,  and  was  associated  as  a mining 
expert  in  the  great  iron  mining  suits  be- 
tween Allen  G.  Campbell  and  Thomas 
Taylor.  Indeed,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  U.  S.  deputy  surveyors  in 
surveying  the  lands  of  Utah. 

A.  J.  Stewart,  jun.,  is  classed  as  one 
of  the  opulent  citizens  of  Utah  County. 
He  has  a large  farm,  four  miles  north  of 
Payson,  of  440  acres,  adjoining  his 
father’s  farm ; and,  like  his  father,  keeps 
blooded  stock.  He  has  the  half-brother 
of  “Rants,  jun.,’’  which  was  sold  by  his 
father  for  $54,000,  and  who  is  now  in 
California  entered  for  a number  of  races. 
Some  years  ago  he  joined  his  father  in 
importing  fine  blooded  stock,  and  in 
this  they  have  done  good  service  to  the 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  interests  of 
Utah  County  and  the  Territory. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Dr.  John  Riggs,  the  oldest  living  rep- 
resentative of  the  medical  profession  of 
Provo,  came  here  among  the  first  settlers, 
and  has  practiced  his  profession  up  to 


the  present  time.  He  has  acquired 
marked  success  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer, and  is  a man  noted  for  his  sterling 
and  honest  qualities.  Age,  however,  has 
in  a great  degree  debarred  him  from 
further  usefulness  in  his  profession. 

At  a later  period  Dr.  Don  C.  Roberts 
moved  to  Provo,  and  in  his  time  was 
counted  one  of  the  best  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  Territory.  He  died  some 
years  since. 

In  1871  Dr.  PI.  Simmons,  now  a prac- 
ticing physician  here,  came  to  Provo  and 
went  into  partnership  with  Dr.  Roberts. 
Dr.  Simmons  is  a graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  practicing  physi- 
cians in  Utah. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Pike,  also  a graduate,  has 
been  a resident  of  Provo  for  a number  of 
years,  excepting  one  year  he  practiced  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Dr.  Pike  is  universally 
esteemed  as  a physician  and  surgeon 
throughout  Utah  County. 

Dr.  S.  Husted  (also  a graduate  of  a 
New  York  college),  Dr.  Olsten  and  Dr. 
Hamburg  are  practicing  their  profession 
in  Provo. 

DR.  JOHN  RIGGS 

was  born  in  Oxford,  New  Haven  Co., 
Connecticut,  December  12th,  1812.  His 
father’s  name  was  Gideon  Riggs;  his 
mother’s,  Susan  Pitcher.  His  father  was 
a Major  in  the  American  army  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  he  was 
away  at  New  London  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  doctor.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  came  west  as  far  as  Ohio  in  the 
fall  of  1817,  selected  a place  and  moved 
to  Kirtland  in  1818,  arriving  on  the  9th 
of  July.  He  was  keeping  the  only  hotel 
in  Kirtland  at  the  time  Oliver  Cowdery, 
Peter  Whitmer  and  Liba  Peterson  came 
there  to  preach,  and  he  and  his  son  went 
to  hear  their  first  sermon.  The  son  be- 
lieved at  once,  and  wanted  to  be  bap- 
tized, but  his  father  would  not  give  his 
consent.  Though  he  was  not  at  the  time 
in  the  Church,  he  was  enrolled  as  a mem- 
ber of  Zion’s  camp  in  1834  ; but  his 
father  having  come  for  him  to  forbid  his 
march,  the  Prophet  Joseph  counseled 
him  to  obey  his  father,  and  blessed  him 
and  said  he  should  receive  the  same  bless- 
ing as  those  who  went. 

Dr.  Riggs  saw  Joseph  the  Prophet  on 
his  first  arrival  in  Kirtland,  and  became 
immediately  acquainted  with  him.  He 
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worked  on  the  Temple  before  he  came 
into  the  Church,  was  at  its  first  dedica- 
tion, and  heard  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Wil- 
liams bear  his  testimony  that  while 
Sidney  Rigdon  was  making  his  first 
prayer,  he  saw  an  angel  enter  the  window, 
take  a seat  between  Father  Smith  and 
himself  and  remain  there  during  the 
prayer. 

The  doctor  tells  the  following  story 
relative  to  the  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Abraham  : 

When  Mr.  Chandler  arrived  in  Kirt- 
land  with  his  Egyptian  mummies  to  ex- 
hibit; he  put  up  at  the  hotel  of  Father 
Riggs,  who,  at  the  request  of  Chandler, 
sent  his  son  to  the  Prophet’s  house  to  in- 
vite him  and  family  to  attend  the  exhibi- 
tion that  evening,  but  Joseph  was  engaged 
to  attend  a meeting  and  could  not  come. 
Young  Riggs  was  again  sent,  with  a note 
asking  when  Mr.  Chandler  could  have  an 
interview  with  the  Prophet,  who  replied 
that  he  would  come  in  the  morning  at 
8 o’clock,  which  he  did ; and  young 
Riggs  was  present  when  the  Prophet  first 
saw  the  papyrus  from  which  is  translated 
the  Book  of  Abraham.  Joseph  was  per- 
mitted to  take  the  papyrus  home  with 
him,  Father  Riggs  vouching  for  its  re- 
turn, and  the  morning  following  Joseph 
came  with  the  leaves  which  he  had  trans- 
lated, which  Oliver  Cowdery  read,  and 
Mr.  Chandler  then  produced  the  transla- 
tion of  Professor  Anthon  as  far  as  the 
professor  could  translate  it.  Dr.  Riggs, 
who  was  present  at  the  reading,  says  that 
the  translation  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
professor  agreed  so  far,  but  “ there  was 
one  language  Professor  Anthon  could  not 
translate  which  the  Prophet  did.” 

Dr.  Riggs  left  Kirtland  in  the  fall  of 
1836  and  went  west  to  Indiana,  where  he 
spent  some  time,  and  also  to  Illinois,  and 
thence  to  Missouri  to  settle  with  the 
Saints.  He  was  in  all  the  troubles  at  Far 
West,  was  in  the  battle  of  Crooked  River, 
in  which  the  “first  martyr  of  the  Church” 
David  Patten,  fell;  was  one  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  when  Far  West  was  given 
up  and  the  Prophet,  his  brother  Hyrum, 
and  others  of  the  leaders  were  marched 
to  Liberty  Jail,  and  he  was  present  when 
General  Clark  delivered  his  infamous 
speech  of  extermination  to  the  Mormon 
people. 

In  February,  1839,  he  left  Missouri  and 
went  to  Springville,  Illinois,  and  in  July 


he  arrived  in  Commerce,  afterwards 
Nauvoo,  and  was  present  at  the  first  con- 
ference held  at  Nauvoo.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  settling  of 
that  place,  and  Dr.  Riggs  took  care  of 
some  of  the  sick  until  he  was  himself 
prostrated. 

He  was  baptized  in  July,  1839,  having 
been  with  the  Saints  in  nearly  all  the  im 
portant  scenes  without  entering  the 
Church,  in  consequence  of  his  father 
forbidding  him  in  Kirtland,  as  at  first 
noticed. 

In  the  spring  of  ’40  he  was  sent  on  his 
first  mission,  and  when  the  Prophet  set 
him  apart  he  could  not  walk  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  at  a time,  not  being  re- 
covered from  the  fever  and  ague.  In 
Illinois  he  raised  up  a branch,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Conference  of  ’41,  and  was 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  Temple.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  started  on  a mission  east,  traveled  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  con- 
tinued on  to  the  northeast  part  of  New 
York  State,  where,  after  preaching  for 
awhile,  he  was  married. 

In  Moria,  Franklin  County,  he  met 
his  wife,  Jane  Bullock,  sister  to  Kimball 
Bullock,  second  mayor  of  Provo,  and  of 
Isaac  Bullock,  the  first  hotel  keeper  of 
that  city.  She  was  born  in  Grafton 
town,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire, 
September  4th,  1819.  Her  mother  was 
in  the  Church  when  she  met  Elder  Riggs. 
In  consequence  of  opposition  of  the 
townspeople  to  baptisms,  she  went  with 
her  husband  on  his  mission,  during  which 
she  was  baptized.  She  was  married  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1843. 

Elder  Riggs  remained  in  that  district 
until  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet 
and  his  brother,  when  he  returned  to 
Nauvoo  with  his  wife,  in  October,  ’44. 
From  Nauvoo  he  removed  to  Green 
Plains  and  was  there  at  the  burning  of 
the  Mormons’  houses  by  the  mob,  which 
caused  him  to  remove  back  to  Nauvoo 
with  his  wife  and  child  when  they  were 
both  sick.  He  also  had  an  accident 
about  the  same  time  and  broke  his  arm 
and  dislocated  his  wrist  which  laid  him 
up  for  five  months.  During  this  period 
the  Mormons  were  making  their  exodus 
from  Nauvoo  which  place  he  left  in  May 
and  reached  Council  Bluffs  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1846,  where  he  stayed  for 
five  years.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  the 
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family  were  about  to  gather  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  when  they  were  taken  down 
with  the  small  pox,  which  hindered  them 
a year  ; hut  the  next  year  they  came  on, 
arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City,  September  5, 
1851.  He  immediately  continued  to 
Provo,  where  he  had  been  ever  since. 

Of  Dr.  Riggs’  professional  career,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  under  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Williams, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  Quincy.  He 
began  regular  practice  at  the  Bluffs,  and 
when  he  came  to  Provo  he  continued  in 
the  profession,  though  at  that  time  there 
was  more  labor  and  personal  sacrifice 
attending  vocation  than  profitable  prac- 
tice. 

When  Dr.  Riggs  came  to  Provo  there 
was  Dr.  Dora  there,  and  after  his  own 
arrival,  Dr.  Roberts  came,  but  both  of 
these  went  to  California,  leaving  Dr. 
Riggs  as  the  only  physician  in  Utah 
County.  For  some  time  he  had  a large 
and  exclusive  practice,  after  which  a fresh 
batch  of  physicians  came  into  Utah 
County,  several  of  whom  had  regularly 
passed  through  the  colleges.  The  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Riggs  extended  throughout 
the  county.  On  one  occasion  he  rode 
day  and  night,  for  seven  days,  attending 
the  sick,  having  only  three  hours  sleep 
during  that  time,  except  on  horseback; 
but  as  already  observed  the  practice  was 
attended  with  more  self-sacrifice  than 
profit.  He  was  a surgeon  in  the  Walker 
war  and  was  rated  as  a captain  belong- 
ing to  the  general  staff.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  surgeon  in  the  Utah  County  militia 
from  the  first  till  it  was  disbanded  by 
Governor  Shaffer. 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  Dr.  Riggs  went  on 
a mission  east,  his  principal  object  being 
to  hunt  up  his  genealogy.  He  traced  a 
correct  line  of  seven  generations  back 
to  1632. 

At  the  time  he  took  his  mission  he  was 
so  worn  out  by  his  professional  labors 
that  he  quit  the  practice,  and,  since  his 
return,  he  has  confined  himself  to  can- 
cers and  special  cases. 

Of  his  position  in  the  Church,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  he  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  seventy  in  1844.  He  was  or- 
dained a president  of  the  fifth  quorum  of 
seventies,  June,  1852,  under  the  hands 
of  President  Joseph  Young.  He  was 
county  treasurer  for  seventeen  years. 


In  conclusion  : He  is  still  practicing 
on  his  specialties  and  he  has  three  cases 
with  cancer  at  the  present  time. 

dr.  w.  R.  PIKE. 

This  gentleman  stands  to-day  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  profession  in  Utah 
County,  and,  as  he  is  comparatively  a 
young  man,  a regular  graduate  and  a per- 
manent resident,  he  is  likely  to  long  hold 
that  rank  in  the  county. 

Walter  R.  Pike  was  born  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  England,  June  8th,  1848. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  when  he  was  born,  which 
relationship  of  the  parents  with  the 
Church  was  the  principal  link  of  the 
Pike  family  with  the  Mormon  people. 
But  the  doctor  has  a distinctive  relation- 
ship with  Utah,  both  as  a citizen  and  a 
professional  man,  and  it  is  as  a profes- 
sional man  that  he  must  be  considered, 
rather  than  as  a Mormon  or  a Gentile. 

At  the  age  of  16,  Dr.  Pike  came  to 
Utah  alone,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in 
Salt  Lake  City  under  Dr.  J.  S.  Ormsby, 
an  old  practitioner  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession. Previous  to  this  he  had  earned 
some  money,  in  various  kinds  of  labor, 
such  as  your  Western  man  has  to  take  as 
he  meets  it,  to  start  in  life ; and  the 
savings  of  his  industry  enabled  him  to 
devote  two  years  of  study  and  gratuitous 
service  under  Dr.  Ormsby.  He  next 
engaged  in  the  drug  department  of  Z.  C. 
M.  I.,  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
after  which  he  was  engaged  for  a short 
period  with  Godbe,  Pitts  & Co. 

Meantime  the  doctor  had  married' and 
settled  in  life,  but  his  aspirations  leading 
him  to  nothing  short  of  the  regular  pro- 
fessional grade,  he  resolved  to  go  East 
and  take  a thorough  course  of  medical 
studies  in  the  colleges.  Accordingly  he 
went  East  in  1876,  and  in  ’77  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  department  of  the 
State  Universitv  of  Vermont.  To  make 
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himself  thorough  and  to  fairly  earn  a 
legitimate  professional  caste,  he  next 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  in  ’78 
graduated  again  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Professional  knowledge  and  practice 
thus  acquired,  W.  R.  Pike,  now  a doctor 
of  medicine  by  diploma,  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  but  quickly  removed  to  Provo, 
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where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  There  he  remained  for  five 
years,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of 
that  time  was  City  and  County  Physician. 
He  left  Provo  in  1883  to  practice  for 
aw'hile  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  J.  M.  Benedict.  With  him  he 
remained  one  year,  and  obtained  quite 
an  extensive  practice  ; but  preferring  to 
live  in  the  country,  where  his  wife  en- 
joyed better  health,  he  returned  to 
Provo  and  resumed  his  former  practice, 
and  was  again  appointed  City  and  County 
Physician.  His  practice  extends  from 
Provo  to  Fillmore,  in  every  village  of 
Utah  County  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. In  fine,  Dr.  Pike  has  been  very 
successful,  and  is  recognized  as  the  head 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  whole  of 
Southern  Utah. 


DAVID  O.  CALDER. 


The  late  David  O.  Calder,  who  de- 
parted this  life  July  3,  1884,  was  born  at 
Thurso,  Caithness,  Scotland,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1823.  He  was  baptized  into 
the  Mormon  Church  in  August,  1840, 
when  Orson  Pratt  was  in  Scotland  open- 
ing that  mission.  He  was  educated 
for  business  in  the  service  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company;  and  having 
risen  very  rapidly,  step  by  step,  in  the 
outdoor  and  office  departments  of  this 
company’s  service  he  was  appointed  by 
the  directors  to  the  office  of  manager  of 
the  intermediate  stations  of  the  service 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  with 
headquarters  at  Falkirk.  He  left  Scot- 
land for  Utah  in  January,  1851,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother  and  her  family, 
in  the  George  IV.  Bourne , which  sailed 
from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans;  and 
after  two  years  detention  in  Cincinnati, 
in  consequence  of  the  sickness  and  death 

iof  his  eldest  sister,  he  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1853,  and  settled  over  Jor- 
dan. In  1855,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Trustee-in-Trust  of  the  Church  as  book- 
keeper, was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  May, 
1857,  and  retained  the  office  till  Decem- 
ber, 1867. 

The  excellent  business  capacity  of 
David  O.  Calder  was  early  recognized  by 
President  Young,  whose  knowledge  of 


men  is  proverbial  ; and  the  President’s 
confidence  in  his  integrity  was  equal  to 
his  estimate  of  the  ability  of  his  chie: 
clerk.  While  in  the  service  of  the 
Trustee-in-Trust  he  organized  the  entire 
system  of  accounts  and  records  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  Church.  He  also 
held  the  office  of  Territorial  Treasurer 
from  1859  to  1870. 

After  the  close  of  his  service  in  the 
office  of  the  Trustee-in-Trust,  Mr.  Calder 
became  connected  with  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, for  which  his  early- training  emin- 
ently qualified  him.  He  was  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Utah 
Central  and  Southern  railroads  for  two 
years,  and  he  organized  these  departments 
and  trained  the  employees. 

The  many  years  of  constant  business 
application  at  length  wore  greatly  upon 
Mr.  Calder’s  enduring  constitution  and 
for  his  relief  as  well  as  for  his  usefulness 
he  was  sent  to  labor  in  the  British  mis- 
sion, his  native  Scotland  being  chosen  as 
the  field  of  his  ministry.  His  former 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  principle 
business  men  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
was  now  turned  to  good  account  in  en- 
larging the  public  view  of  the  Mormon 
people,  and  in  correcting  many  misrep- 
resentations of  them  which  everywhere 
have  prevailed. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  1873, 
Mr.  Calder  was  appointed  by  President 
Young  business  manager  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Deseret  News  Publishing 
Establishment.  Under  his  administra- 
tration,  the  publishing  department  of  the 
Church  obtained  a financial  prosperity 
and  an  efficient  business  system  that  en- 
titled him  to  the  full  credit  of  a success- 
ful journalistic  manager.  He  remained 
in  this  position  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  published  the  standard 
works  of  the  Church,  and  put  the  paper 
mill  in  a prosperous  financial  condition. 

Mr.  Calder  was  elected  a Director  of 
“ Z.  C.  M.  I.”  October  5th,  1875,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death.  By  the 
appointment  of  Prest.  Brigham  Young, 
he  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  that  Institution,  October  5th,  1876, 
and  he  held  that  responsible  position  for 
several  years,  contributing  not  a little  to 
the  increased  prosperity  of  that  colossal 
establishment,  and  sustaining  his  charac- 
ter as  a first  class  business  officer.  Oc- 
tober 5th,  1878,  he  resigned  as  Secretary 
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and  Treasurer  of  “Z.  C.  M.  I.”  because 
his  large  music  business  demanded  his 
personal  attention. 

Mr.  Calder  inaugurated  the  class  teach- 
ing movement  of  our  Territory,  and"  it 
was  vigorously  sustained  by  him  for  sev- 
eral years,  till  the  heavy  stroke  of  the 
death  of  five  of  his  children  at  one  time 
deprived  him  of  that  enthusiasm  so  essen- 
tial to  the  sustaining  of  a musical  society; 
but  he  continued  in  the  musical  business 
till  his  death.  In  i860  he  started  the 
first  music  store  in  the  Territory,  and 
the  business  steadily  increased  until,  at 
his  death,  it  was  twenty  times  larger  than 
at  the  commencement. 

Relative  to  the  co-operative  movement 
of  the  Mormon  people  and  its  ultimate 
social  aims,  Mr.  David  O.  Calder  was 
esteemed  as  one  of  its  most  conscien- 
tious advocates  and  an  earnest  worker  in 
its  behalf.  From  his  long  administration 
in  the  business  department  of  the  Church 
as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Trustee-in-Trust, 
he  very  naturally  took  a deep  and  ster- 
ling interest  in  the  establishment  and 
perfecting  of  those  systems  most  proper 
for  the  community.  His  life-work  since 
his  arrival  in  Utah,  had  been  almost  that 
of  one  of  the  Church  apostles  so  sar  as 
faithful  and  efficient  labor  was  concerned. 
He  has  also  served  the  public  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity.  He  was  a city  councilor 
from  November  23rd,  1875,  to  February, 
1880,  at  which  date  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  an  alderman  of  the  city.  As 
one  of  the  directors  of  “ Z.  C.  M.  I.,” 
he  was  a very  proper  and  competent  per- 
son who  thoroughly  understood  its  aims. 

Mr.  Calder  had  great  organizing  ability 
and  he  possessed  the  soundness  of  mind 
and  farsight  so  characteristic  of  Scot- 
land’s business  class  of  men  wherever 
met.  He  was  a firm  believer  in  the  Mor- 
mon mission  in  the  age  both  religiously 
and  socially,  and  therefore  he  was  earnest 
for  the  perfection  of  the  co-operative 
movements  of  our  Territory  ; but  Mr. 
Calder  was  the  reverse  of  the  fanatic,  and 
was  not  a great  enthuiast.  Whatever  he 
undertook  in  life  was  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  true  principles,  and  by  the  meas- 
urement of  the  rule  of  sound  common 
sense.  The  late  David  O.  Calder,  in 
fact,  would  have  been  a useful  citizen  in 
any  community,  and  he  was  withal  a 
decidedly  progressive  type  of  man. 


A LIVING  TOUCHSTONE. 


BY  H.  W.  NAISBITT. 


The  historic  phenomena  of  sects,  par- 
ties and  institutions  might  be  made  an 
interesting,  far-reaching,  and  profound 
study. 

There  is  no  known  organization  of 
men,  of  any  considerable  number,  but 
what  was  created  to  meet,  and  did  meet, 
probably,  some  real  or  fancied  want ; 
none  but  what  have,  to  some  extent, 
been  a protest  against  some  existing  con- 
dition, and  as  a necessity,  either  uncon- 
sciously or  with  intention,  been  a test  of 
surroundings;  thus  creating  antagonism, 
collision,  and  that  unending  mental  con- 
trast and  intellectual  stimulus  which  be- 
comes everywhere  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  inevitable  progenitor  of 
progress. 

That  Mormonism  posseses  this  feature, 
that  it  was  its  characteristic  from  the 
first  in  an  unusual  degree,  may  not  be 
so  apparent  now ; but  its  records  and  the 
experience  of  its  ancients,  its  leaders  and 
elders,  could  furnish  a profusion  of  illus- 
tration of  a theory  less  fanciful  than  real. 
To  be  sure  this  might  be  unaccepted  by 
its  opponents  (and  they  are  the  vast  ma- 
jority), yet,  it  is  not  after  all  a matter  of 
feeling,  of  prejudice,  of  unreasoning 
opposition,  or  of  individual  preference 
or  desire;  unyielding  facts  are  their  own 
testimony,  and  whether  men  love  or  dis- 
like, whether  men  approve  or  reject, 
whether  they  are  Mormons,  non-Mor- 
mons, or  anti-Mormons,  it  is  as  unwise 
as  impossible  to  gainsay  or  repudiate  its 
stormy  history,  or  to  otherwise  compre- 
hend its  potency  in  the  raising  of  ques- 
tions, religious,  social,  political  and  na- 
tional, questions  and  issues  which  even 
now  for  their  solution  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  divine,  the  social  theorist, 
the  simple  secularist,  the  infidel,  the 
physician,  and  the  statesman. 

There  are  “ problems  to  be  solved,” 
enigmas  to  be  explained,  laws  to  be  un- 
derstood, principles  to  be  expounded  in 
each  of  these  departments  of  human 
thought  and  interest ; and  it  is  not 
without  some  amazement  that  many  con- 
clude to  award  a little  credit  to  the 
stripling  David,  that  he,  even  with  the 
assumption  of  a divine  mission  and  a 
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clearer  light,  advanced  to  encounter  the 
Goliaths  of  modern  times,  with  weapons 
ever  considered  inadequate  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  opponents. 

The  advent  of  “the  Prophet  of  Mor- 
monism,”  in  its  time  (over  fifty  years 
ago)  was  the  falling  of  a thunderbolt 
from  an  unclouded  sky ; it  was  during  a 
period  when  religious  influences  were 
prominent  in  a local  circle,  a rural  popu- 
lation were  sensing  the  necessity  of  relig- 
ious profession,  probably  more  than  of 
religious  life;  the  spirit  of  “revivalism” 
was  being  fanned  by  ministerial  effort, 
inspired,  it  might  be,  in  some  degree,  by 
a desire  to  increase  the  strength  and  sus- 
taining power  of  the  few  sickly  churches 
located  in  sparsely  populated  regions. 
Yet  this  was  Christian  effort,  Christian 
labor  for  so-called  Christian  success ; 
the  Bible  was  the  text  book,  the  ostensi- 
ble court  of  appeal ; it  was  in  some  'sense 
the  Shekinah,  or  Holy  of  Holies — the 
word  and  book  of  God ; yet  to  both 
priest  and  people,  to  laborer  and  convert, 
but  as  the  fetish  of  the  heathen,  good  to 
have  in  sickness,  a charm  beneath  the 
dying  pillow,  unread  (save  in  parts),  un- 
comprehended as  a whole,  unpracticed  in 
its  detail,  and  more  worshipped  or  loved 
as  a relic  handed  down  from  the  misty 
past  than  as  the  measure  for  present  life ; 
it  was  more  received  as  the  record  of  an 
order  of  things,  a system  of  possibilities 
long  since  obsolete,  and  never  again 
destined  to  glorify  humanity  or  illu- 
minate the  experience  of  the  religious 
world. 

That  the  spirit  was  selfish  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  churches  wrangled  over 
new-made  “converts,”  and  their  “ lo, 
here”  and  “ lo,  there”  became  an  evi- 
dent offense  to  the  more  thoughtful  and 
sensitive  of  the  spiritually  inclined. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  embryo 
prophet,  but  he,  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated, unspoiled  by  much  training  and 
but  little  warped  by  tradition,  concluded 
that  if  religion  was  of  divine  origin,  if 
there  was  any  God  in  it,  if  any  truth  in 
the  simple  suggestions  of  Holy  Writ, 
deliverance  from  local  contention  could 
surely  be  best  reached  by  inspiration 
and  direction  from  on  high.  At  this 
date  it  appears  easy  to  conclude  that  if 
an  answer  was  received  of  more  than 
human  wfisdom,  it  would  inevitably  be 


that  man-made  arrangements  were  inade- 
quate for  the  divine  purpose ; they 
might,  it  is  true,  be  made  subservient 
and  auxiliary  to  that,  but  could  no  more 
weave  the  fabric  of  human  destiny,  as 
existent  in  the  divine  mind,  than  the 
loom  for  jute  or  hemp  could  form  the 
finer  fabrics  of  the  upper  Ind. 

This  enquiring  spirit  so  early  exhibited 
in  the  mental  action  of  the  lad  Joseph 
Smith  was  destined  to  bear  remarkable 
results,  and  from  them  to  now  it  has 
been  the  key-note  and  foundation  of 
Mormon  life  and  the  Mormon  superstruc- 
ture; this  has  given  it  the  character  of 
“a  touchstone”  to  all  its  surroundings, 
and  made  it  what  it  is — the  exponent  of 
new  ideas,  the  formulator  of  new 
theories,  the  advocate  of  new  institu- 
tions, the  infuser  among  men  of  a new 
spirit,  and  the  pioneer  and  prophet  of  a 
new  dispensation  ! One  of  the  first  con- 
sequences of  the  religious  earnestness  and 
importunities  of  the  young  student 
Joseph,  was  predicated  upon  that  answer, 
which  commanded  him  to  avoid  alliance 
with  any  of  the  jarring  sects  around  him  ; 
surely  this,  instead  of  working  anathema 
should  have  provoked  reflection,  and  it 
seems  as  if  common  sense  asserting  itself 
would  easily  have  discerned  that  confu- 
sion and  wrangling  was  not  a product  of 
divine  intention,  divine  wisdom  or  divine 
love!  Further  experience  of  the  more 
fully  illuminated  Joseph,  led  him  to  de- 
clare himself  the  subject  of  angelic  visi- 
tation ; some  may  smile  at  this,  as  igno- 
rance not  infrequent  laughs  at  knowledge, 
but  surely  religionists,  Bible  religionists, 
would  not  at  such  an  announcement  lose 
all  moral  and  mental  control,  and  by 
vituperation  and  certain  social  agencies 
make  the  childish  author  of  such  state- 
ment a sufferer  of  that,  which  whether 
real  or  assumed  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental features  of  Bible  history,  and 
asserted  of  numberless  instances  of  Bible 
individual  life.  No,  the  book  is  believed 
when  closed,  tongues  grow  eloquent  over 
its  marvelous  episodes  and  its  theoreti- 
cally accepted  truths,  but  the  mists  of 
eighteen  centuries  have  darkened  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  man,  and  self  con- 
stituted ministers  of  God  and  the  Gospel, 
point  to  the  recorded  past  as  to  an  age 
of  privilege  and  glory,  but  are  devoid  of 
striving  or  faith,  as  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  blessings  and  privileges 
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in  the  far  more  pressing  and  important 
present. 

But  greater  anomalies  were  to  spring 
up  in  the  sectarian  religious  harvest  field, 
as  the  spirit  rested  upon  and  developed 
the  calling  and  mission  of  the  now — by 
few  accepted — seer  and  prophet ! The 
assumed  discovery  and  declared  transla- 
tion and  publication  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  has  to  test  further  the  faith  of 
the  religious  world,  than  the  annuncia- 
tion of  an  angel’s  visit,  or  the  implied 
censure  of  the  churches  couched  in  as- 
serted commandment  to  repudiate  the 
whole  ! 

It  had  been  claimed  for  years  that  the 
Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  was  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants  anyway,  and  the  bare 
suggestion  that  any  other  book  was  of 
equal  value,  even  if  it  sustained  and 
made  more  clear  the  old,  was  to  arouse 
the  prejudices  of  the  ministerial  agencies 
everywhere,  and  through  them,  all  to 
whom  they  administered  ! That  this  as- 
sumed to  be  a history  of  divine  direc- 
tion to  the  extinct  inhabitants  of  a long 
hid  continent  was  of  little  avail,  that  it 
was  a record  of  travel  and  colonization 
of  prophets  and  men  of  God,  that  it 
brought  collateral  testimony  as  to  the 
ministration  of  the  Savior  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Gospel  among  a people 
“ not  of  this  fold,”  that  it  was  an  added 
“witness”  given  in  favor  of  spiritual 
communication  was  all  in  madness 
ignored  and  set  aside,  because  the 
medium  was  poor,  despised,  unlettered 
and  unknown  ; was  this  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  the  so  considered 
devoted,  thoughtful  and  and  ought  to  be 
consistent  religious  organizations  and 
world? 

The  fact  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
reiterated  and  amplified  the  details  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  vindicated  (if 
the  term  may  be  used)  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Savior’s  thought  and  system,  was 
the  breaking  of  the  last  link  which  may 
have  held  the  young  Prophet  to  the 
traditions  or  examples  of  his  fathers ; 
every  divergency  of  local  churches  and 
consequent  sectarianism  only  made  more 
palpably  transparent  the  unauthorized 
character  of  conflicting  and  contending 
organizations!  But  these  local  manifes- 
tations and  local  persecutions  of  the  lad, 
for  such  they  were,  were  destined  to  be 
as  nothing  in  the  wider  scope  which 


came  of  ordination,  organization  and  in- 
creasing missionary  labor,  for  then  as 
now  almost  every  convert  to  Mormon- 
ism  became  so  saturated  with  its  spirit, 
so  convinced  of  its  Scriptural  harmony, 
so  penetrated  by  its  simplicity,  and  so 
sanguine  that  it  only  needed  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  be  believed,  that  ordination 
was  hardly  needed,  to  make  every  be- 
liever into  an  ardent  preacher,  a valuable 
speaker,  or  an  earnest,  zealous,  devoted 
missionary  on  so  prolific  and  enjoyable  a 
theme.  With  increased  membership  in 
the  newly  formed  church,  came  increased 
enthusiasm,  surrounding  towns,  then 
counties,  afterwards  states,  then  nations 
became  the  limitless  field  of  a vast  host 
of  impassioned  men  of  faith,  courage, 
endurance  and  success ! 

Ghristendom  was  in  those  days  a gen- 
eral battlefield  ; ministers  gray  with  age 
and  sedate  by  experience,  young  fledg- 
lings fresh  from  school  and  college, 
Sabbath  school  teachers  full  of  supposed 
Scriptural  argument  and  texts,  local 
preachers  and  the  laity,  as  one  man  rose 
en  masse  to  resist  these  Mormon  intru- 
ders upon  ancient  usage,  upon  hoary 
traditions,  upon  supposed  God-given, 
sacred  things;  so  the  churches  were  every- 
where depleted  of  their  members,  being 
unable  to  withstand  their  arraignment  by 
these  elders  having  “ the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus;”  men  who 
had  worn  the  garments  of  the  priesthood 
for  a lifetime,  found  themselves  whipped 
by  these  unsurpliced  youths,  who,  from 
the  plow  and  the  coal  mine,  from  the 
factory  and  the  foundry,  went  out  as 
heralds  of  old  truth  and  founders 'of  a 
new  and  better  dispensation. 

Mormon  ism  was  the  touchstone  of  the 
religious  faith,  the  religious  theories,  the 
churches  and  the  ministry  of  Christen- 
dom as  a whole,  and  it  reeled  and  tot- 
tered beneath  the  continuous  strokes  of 
these  adversaries  who  had  been  smitten 
with  the  contagion  of  truth,  arising 
in  a little  village  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  U.  S.,  from  an  unlettered,  semi- 
religious, untrained,  uninfluential  lad  ! 
Christianity  was  fully  “ tried  in  the  bal- 
ances and  found  wanting,”  its  ministers 
retreated  ingloriously  from  the  field,  or, 
from  sheer  necessity  and  desperation, 
preached  Mormonism  in  segments  to  save 
themselves  and  hold  on  to  their  salaries; 
until  to-day  Mormonism  meets  no  Scrip- 
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turally  argumentative  opposition  from 
clerics  or  divines;  on  the  contrary,  sec- 
tarianism has  so  far  modified  itself  under 
the  pressure  of  the  elders,  that  they  are 
more  often  quoted,  and  their  truths  more 
preached,  every  single  Sabbath  in  any 
little  village,  than  could  have  been 
heard  around  the  globe  but  fifty  years 
ago. 

At  the  time  when  Mormonism  origi- 
nated, but  half  a century  had  fled  since 
the  Revolution;  many  of  those  who 
had  fought  for  colonial  independence 
and  religious  liberty  were  still  in  the 
flesh,  yet  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  new 
ideas  were  then  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion, that  religious  innovation  was  resisted 
by  the  orthodox,  and  that  that  freedom  of 
thought  which  was  all  implied  in  docu- 
ment and  on  the  battlefield  was,  more 
surely  liberty  for  what  was,  than  for  any 
change  or  divergence  from  established 
custom  or  common  creed. 

Liberty  of  thought  and  action  in  a re- 
ligious sense  was  on  its  trial;  theory  and 
“ glittering  generalities”  needed  the  pro- 
cesses of  crystalization  which  must  come 
between  theory  and  practice,  and  to-day 
it  seems  as  if  it  took  a long  period — de- 
cades or  centuries  — for  the  sublimest 
theories  of  gigantic  minds  to  leaven  the 
habits  of  thought  indulged  in  by  the 
masses,  so  that  other  men  may  be  included 
in  the  blessings  they  crave  and  claim  for 
themselves.  This  question,  in  fact,  is 
yet  far  from  decided  ; legislators,  courts 
and  officials  seem  to  conclude  that  the 
limit — the  border-land— of  liberty  has 
been  discovered,  and  that  Mormonism  is 
yet  outside  that  boundary. 

Persecution  and  opposition  drove  this 
testing  organization  from  the  Empire 
State  to  Ohio,  with  increasing  momentum 
thence  to  Missouri,  where,  prior  to  the 
“ Dred  Scott  decision”  and  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  “ Mason  and  Dixon”  line, 
slavery  was  yet  in  the  ascendant.  With 
the  unerring  instinct  of  retribution  which 
wrong  anticipates  even  when  protected 
by  law,  the  advent  of  a few  Mormons 
into  a slave  State  was  first  suspicion,  then 
presumed  certainty,  that  abolition  was  in 
the  programme  of  the  Saints.  This  in- 
stitution, which  originated,  as  some  say, 
of  divine  commandment  in  the  morning 
of  history,  which  had  endured  and  been 
tributary  to  all  the  ancient  civilization, 
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and  was  really  an  integral  and  protected 
interest  of  the  new,  was  afraid  of  even 
the  shadow  of  liberty  and  the  touch  of  a 
freeman’s  hand.  Protestation  on  the 
Mormon  part  was  of  no  avail.  Charged 
with  tampering  with  and  encouraging  the 
slaves,  voting  as  a unit  for  local  officers, 
exhibiting  that  spirit  of  thrift  and  pro- 
gress which  always  means  final  supremacy, 
these  Mormons  were  invited  to  move, 
and  finally  to  leave  the  State,  which,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  after  the 
loss  of  very  many  precious  lives,  they 
eventually  did.  The  institution  thus 
protecting  itself  by  violence  and  spolia- 
tion, fell  a victim  to  political  necessity, 
and  as  a “war  measure”  was  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Destiny,  sent 
to  its  quietus,  “unwept,  unhonored  and 
unsung,” 

Tired,  perplexed,  disrupted,  and  per- 
secuted even  unto  death,  the  Mormons 
selected  the  little  town  or  village  of 
Commerce,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
by  dint  of  some  peace  and  much  labor, 
built  up,  under  the  eye  and  by  command 
of  the  Prophet,  the  afterwards  famous 
“City  of  Nauvoo.”  The  free  State  of 
Illinois  apparently  welcomed  the  fugitives 
from  oppression  ; political  parties  bid 
high  for  their  suffrages,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a free  State  gave  their  growing 
city  a charter  broad  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  securing  local  control  and  govern- 
ment almost  to  independence.  Under 
such  guarantees  the  city  grew  amazingly  ; 
population  poured  in  from  the  Old  World 
and  the  New ; homes,  farms,  stores, 
towns,  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic ; the 
people  were  united,  contented  and  pro- 
gressive; yet,  in  their  unity,  there  was 
fear  that  neither  party  of  the  State  could 
buy  or  use  them  with  any  certainty. 
Jealousies  began  to  crop  out ; local  ambi- 
tion thwarted  the  Prophet  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people ; opposition,  and  even 
persecution,  began  again  ; old  suits  were 
rehabilitated,  and  new  ones  planted ; 
confidence  was  overweening  in  local  au- 
thority, chartered  though  it  was.  To  ob- 
viate becoming  local  partisans  and  thus 
arouse  more  intense  sectional  or  local 
opposition,  the  Prophet  finally  announced 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  Everywhere  in 
the  several  States  throughout  the  Union 
the  elders  went  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses ; a platform  unequalled  for  broad 
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and  liberal  views  was  promulgated  ; in 
fact,  Mormonism,  in  the  person  of  its 
Prophet,  offered  political  salvation  to  this 
nation,  as  in  the  persons  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  Elders  it  had  offered  spiritual 
and  Gospel  salvation  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  but  both,  while  finding  the 
platform  invulnerable,  repudiated  the 
offer  and  said,  “As  for  us,  we  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us  !” 

Charged  with  crimes,  requisition  was 
made  upon  the  Governor  of  Illinois  for 
the  person  of  the  Prophet,  who,  instead 
of  pointing  out  to  the  malcontents  the 
powers  of  the  local  courts,  and  the 
necessity  of  personal  subservience  to  law, 
yielded  to  increasing  clamor,  and  pledg- 
ing the  honor  of  the  State  and  its  pro- 
tection, persuaded  the  Prophet  to  submit 
to  process,  assuring  him  that  “it  would 
be  all  right.’’  Joseph,  with  unfaltering 
heart  yet  prescient  eye,  saw  that  the  end 
was  near,  and  in  words  of  mournful  sig- 
nificance said,  “ I go  calm  as  a summer’s 
morning,  yet  as  a lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  it  shall  be  said  of  me,  he  was  slain 
in  cold  and  innocent  blood.” 

The  result  was  as  prognosticated.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  through  its  own 
legally  given  charter,  was  on  trial ; the 
pledged  word  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  was  being  tested  also ; its  honor 
vested  in  him,  as  its  representative,  was 
at  stake  and  on  trial  likewise;  but  when 
tried,  they  all  signally  failed.  Mormon- 
ism, in  the  person  of  its  Prophet  and 
founder,  was  the  touchstone  and  test  by 
which  was  proven  the  hollowness,  falsity 
and  weakness  of  men  and  measures  under 
political  pressure  in  a free  and  enlight- 
ened nation. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  at  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  Prophet’s  death, 
there  was  also  placed  on  trial  the  potency 
and  fealty  of  those  secret  societies  which 
are  ostensibly  founded  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, safety,  and  purposes  of  philan- 
throphy.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of 
the  old  Nauvoo  Mormons  were  members 
of  the  Masonic  Order;  a dispensation 
had  been  granted  them  conferring  powers 
of  initiation  and  work  equal  to  prominent 
points  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  when  the  murderers  rushed 
for  their  victim  and  brother  at  Carthage 
Jail,  that  he  gave  those  signs  which  are 
supposed  everywhere  to  command  suc- 
cor in  the  moment  of  distress.  This 


went  all  unheeded,  and  when  the  mar- 
tyred Prophet  and  his  brother,  the  Patri- 
arch, were  brought  back  to  their  beloved 
Nauvoo,  whatever  there  was  of  Masonic 
method  or  respect,  was  purely  local,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  the  Order  anywhere 
repudiated  “this  shedding  of  blood” — 
it  is  yet  found  upon  the  skirts  thereof 
without  atonement,  remaining  until  the 
day  of  retribution.  Since  that  cowardly 
surrender  of  proclaimed  and  ostentatious 
brotherhood,  Mormonism,  having  tested 
this  the  parent  of  all  secret  and  philan- 
thropic societies,  has  been  absolved  from 
all  mystic  rite  and  allegiance,  and  but  of 
late,  as  if  to  confirm  the  original  treach- 
ery, lodges  in  this  city  (Salt  Lake)  have 
declared  against  the  admission  of  any 
Mormon  to  membership  simply  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion  ! 

When  the  death  of  the  Prophet  was 
consummated,  and  the  first  shock  had 
been  overcome  by  the  Mormons,  future 
policy  was  the  continuous  topic,  the  city 
charter  was  revoked  by  the  legislature, 
its  plighted  faith  was  nullified,  police 
powers  were  curtailed,  self  protection 
was  desired  as  far  as  practicable  and 
voluntary,  until  the  mobocratic  spirit 
was  again  in  the  ascendancy,  until  at  a 
fearful  sacrifice  of  property  and  still 
more  of  life,  that  exodus  began  under 
the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young  and 
his  associates  which  after  untold  hard- 
ships and  1,500  miles  of  travel,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Mormons  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  passing  it  should  however  be  noted 
that  of  the  many  who  participated  in 
this  damnable  massacre  of  the  prophet 
and  patriarch — who  in  that  assault 
brought  to  death’s  door  the  present 
president  of  the  Church,  Elder  John 
Taylor,  none  suffered  conviction  or  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  crime,  courts  were 
at  fault,  justice  was  blind,  juries  were 
palsied,  judges  were  afraid  of  popularity, 
and  public  opinion  sustained  the  outrage 
and  prevented  both  punishment  and  re- 
dress, those  were  all  on  trial;  coming  in 
contact  with  the  touchstone,  demon- 
strated how  superficial  the  influence  of 
institution  clamor ! When  the  exodus 
had  been  resolved  upon,  when  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  to  be  no  respite 
from  opposition,  when  it  was  found  that 
local  animosity  was  mountainous  and  not 
likely  to  be  overcome  in  the  slave  State 
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or  the  free,  it  was  resolved  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  to  memorialize  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states,  suggesting 
an  extension  of  their  hospitality  to  a 
people  thus  ‘‘scattered  and  peeled.” 
Surely  in  all  the  vast  domains  of  some 
of  these  States  there  was  room  for  a 
people  smarting  under  affliction  and 
wrong,  but  save  in  one  instance  none 
condescended  even  to  reply  ; to  such  a 
pitch  had  popular  prejudice  and  fury 
been  wickedly  wrought,  that  all  human 
sympathy,  all  kindly  charity,  all  feelings 
of  pity  seemed  erased  from  the  breasts 
of  those  governors,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  thereof. 

Were  these  not  on  trial  in  the  hour  of 
Mormon  extremity  ? They  surely  were, 
and  it  is  never  too  late  to  believe  that  in 
the  unerring  economy  of  providence  and 
divine  retribution,  he  that  did  these 
things  to  the  “ least  of  my  disciples,  did 
it  unto  me  ! ” 

With  the  settlement  and  formation  of 
a territorial  government,  and  officers  of 
their  own  choice  in  the  “valleys  of  the 
mountains,”  the  Mormons  surely  thought 
they  had  found  the  El  Dorado  of  all  their 
hopes;  they  asked  lor  Federal  recognition, 
for  the  power  of  statehood,  for  the  chance 
of  self  sustenance,  (they  might  have  as- 
sumed it  as  they  were  then  on  foreign 
soil)  but  they  were  denied  ; they  “ asked 
for  fish  and  received  a serpent  ; for 
bread  and  they  received  a stone,”  with 
the  appointment  of  unsympathetic  offi- 
cials came  collision  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  the  facts  are  that  all  the 
theories  in  American  institutions  were 
on  trial  and  were  found  at  fault ; rules, 
regulations  and  officers  are  presumed  to 
come  from  a popular  sovereignty  and  to 
be  an  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
but  Territorial  condition  is  fatal  to  this 
theory,  and  a native  citizen  may  in  a 
state  possess  rights  and  privileges,  yet 
the  crossing  of  an  imaginary  line  will 
denude  him  at  the  pleasure  of  party  or 
Congress,  of  one  or  both;  the  freeman 
becomes  a nonentity,  a taxpayer  without 
representation,  subject  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  unsympathetic  rulers  and 
office  holders,  who  have  no  special  in- 
terest in  local  progress,  save  the  spoils  of 
their  position,  which  it  is  fondly  hoped 
by  them  may  long  continue. 

To  be  Continued. 
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Very  fitting  is  the  subject  chosen  for 
this  number  of  our  Magazine  by  our  vet- 
eran poet,  John  Lyon,  who  has  passed 
“ Beyond  the  hoary  age  of  four  score 
years:” 

YOUTH  AND  AGE. 


BY  JOHN  LYON. 


The  thoughts  of  infancy  and  childhood  seem 
Like  dreams  that  vanish  at  our  waking  hours, 

,While  boyhood's  actions  is  a fresher  theme, 

Ere  age  is  weak'ning  the  reflective  powers. 

Well  we  remember  most  we've  said  or  done, 

What  others  said  or  sung  in  sport  or  play, 

Of  thoughts  and  feelings  long  since  past  and  gone, 
We  see  and  hear,  as  if  'twere  yesterday. 

The  smile  parental  approbation  gave; 

The  pedant's  birch  that  o'er  the  truant  played  ; 

The  shallow  brook — we,  wading,  stem'd  the  wave, 
Or  played  at  hide-and-seek  in  bushy  glade. 

The  tempting  treasure  of  the  ripened  fruit ; 

The  yellow  cream  the  cupboard  hid  from  view  ; 

The  stolen  sugar  and  the  quick  pursuit, 

When  grandma  with  the  broomstick  did  pursue. 

The  old  graveyard,  so  lonely  on  the  hill, 

We've  thoughtless  roamed,  and  on  the  tombstones 
read 

Of  severed  friendship,  graved  by  human  skill, 

That  would  have  raised  the  blushes  of  the  dead  ; 

The  burning  fever,  stung  by  Cupid's  dart, 

That  longed  for  something  death  had  nameless 
made, 

Which  we  could  feel,  yet  dared  not  to  impart 
Of  what  we  felt  for  some  bewitching  maid. 

The  favors  granted  that  no  toil  had  won  ; 

The  praise  or  blame  we  earned  for  good  or  bad  ; 

The  tricks  we  played ; the  races  we  had  run  ; 

The  proud  contentions  and  the  fights  we  had ; 

The  giant  thoughts,  by  emulation  sown, 

How  great  we  would  be  if  with  learning  fraught; 

Graved  golden  scenes  of  life,  with  riches  strewn. 
Without  a thorn  to  gall  youth's  happy  thought. 

Beyond  the  hoary  age  of  four  score  years 
The  best  of  life  is  tainted  with  disease — 

A semi-lameness,  blindness,  half-closed  ears! 

But  youth's  reflection  minds  all  things  with  ease. 

Beyond  this  date  we  grow  a child  again, 

Minus  of  all  the  pleasures  of  our  youth, 

With  here  and  there  a little  touch  of  pain, 

And  wav'ring  step  would  tumble  us  forsooth. 

"If  not  to  know  the  tale  of  ages  past,'' 

'Tis  said  “we  will  continue  still  a child;" 

Alas ! when  mem'ry  fades,  a dark  cloud  cast 
O'er  manhood,  life  looks  mystified  and  riled. 

Search  where  we  may  to  find  some  truth  revered, 

It  seems  a phantom  fading  from  our  sight ; 

Our  boyhood  life  starts  up,  loved,  loathed  or  feared. 
Instead  of  what  we  looked  for  in  another  light. 

All  these  remain  in  mem’ry's  passing  thought, 

And  moulds  reflection  of  our  by-past  years  ; 

The  time  and  place,  like  spectres,  all  unsought. 
Passing  before  us,  joyous  or  in  tears. 
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Till  sight  and  mem’ry  dims  the  vital  spark, 

And  lame  and  weary  on  our  crutch  we  lean, 
Forgetting  all,  so  child-like,  in  the  dark, 

We  pass  in  dotage  from  this  mortal  scene. 

Still,  'midst  the  changes  of  this  mortal  scene, 

One  hope  remains  unaltered  and  secure — 

That  nothing  yet  could  ever  come  between 
To  make  the  hope  of  after  life  obscure. 

While  faith  and  hope  grow  brighter  in  old  age, 
Though  all  the  framework  of  the  body’s  riven  ; 
The  chinks  of  time  but  lighten  up  life's  stage 
To  show  the  actor  on  his  way  to  heaven. 

The  next  is  a companion  subject  from 
the  pen  of  Orion  Snow,  and  grandson  of 
the  historion  Wilford  Woodruff.  He  is 
but  nineteen  years  of  age  and  writes  in 
the  mood  of  youth ; for  youth  is  Spring, 
and  the  subject,  though  worked  by  poets 
ten  thousand  times,  is  never  old  or  worn 
out,  but  fresh  as  the  Spring  of  six  thous- 
and years  ago.  The  poem  of  young 
Orion  Snow  is  after  the  style  of  the  Eng- 
lish pastorals,  and  gives  promise  of  much 
talent,  which,  when  the  spring  of  his 
life  shall  be  in  its  passage  to  luscious 
summer,  may  make  him  worthy  to  be 
named  as  the  poet  nephew  of  Eliza  R. 
Snow. 

SPRING. 


BY  ORION  SNOW. 


Sweet  Spring  ! thou  staff  to  Nature’s  wide  domain, 
And  helping  hand  to  all  the  smiling  plain — 

Oh,  happy  youth,  whose  far- extending  bounds 
Doth  reach  all  o’er  the  face  of  countries  round. 
When  Winter  wraps  the  frozen  land  in  snows, 

And  coldness  'round  the  dreary  landscape  goes; 
When  sleet  and  driving  rain  fly  through  the  air, 
And  bleakness  in  the  wide  land  everywhere — 

Thou  comest,  and  with  thy  bounteous  hand 
Doth  bring  relief,  and  brightens  all  the  land  ; 

Doth  send  dark  Winter’s  hoary  locks  away, 

And  turn  the  landscape  into  scenes  so  gay  ; 

Puts  joy  in  every  anxious,  throbbing  breast, 

And  wakens  all  earth’s  creatures  from  their  rest. 

The  restless  hunter  who  has  lain  so  long 
Within  his  snow-bound  hut,  longs  to  be  gone  ; 

And  vainly  marks  he,  through  the  forests  round, 

To  catch  the  first  notes  of  thy  wakening  sound  ; 

But  still  come  snow  and  ice  on  river  far; 

And  oft  he  tried  to  mark  the  Polar  star, 

But  wintry  clouds  still  hovered  o'er  the  plain, 

And  snow  continues  with  the  Winter's  reign. 

But,  lo  ! the  Spring-time  comes  with  joyful  song, 
And  Winter’s  scenes  then  fade  and  soon  are  gone. 
The  hunter  leaves  his  hut  with  sudden  tread, 

And  takes  his  gun  and  light  canoe  instead, 

And  glides  along  the  river’s  singing  shore, 

And  wished  for  Winter's  darkened  scenes  no  more. 

Far  away  we  view  the  glimmering  hills, 

As  morning’s  sun  doth  reach  their  flowing  rills. 

I he  bounding  deer,  but  lately  free  at  large, 

Escaped  o’er  hill  and  dale,  the  hunter's  charge  ; 


And  lightly  roves  he  o’er  the  mountain’s  side, 

And  glides  o’er  rugged  cliffs  as  clouds  doth  ride. 

In  some  far  woodland,  by  a crystal  lake, 

He  there  of  peace  and  pleasure  doth  partake  ; 

There  he  can  roam  about  free  from  all  harm ; 

There  he  can  play  and  sport  without  alarm  ; 

And  Spring  hath  wrought  these  pleasures  all  around; 
For  him  doth  Spring  e’en  bless  the  very  ground. 
She  makes  their  woods  and  vales  with  pleasure  ring, 
And  even  they  look  forth  to  welcome  Spring. 

Sweet  Spring,  what  joy  there  is  within  thy  climes, 
And  how  gaily  rings  thy  opening  chimes. 

How  welcome  are  thy  busy  notes  to  him, 

Who  now  hath  lain  so  long  where  all  is  dim  ; 

The  sickly  man  whose  poor  enfeebled  frame 
Has  been  kept  in  by  winter’s  long  restrain. 

Plow  cool,  refreshing  are  thy  youthful  scenes 
To  him,  as  forth  he  plods  along  the  green, 

With  feeble,  yet  with  cheerful  step  doth  tread 
Along  thy  glades,  and  by  the  willow  sped  ; 

And  he  reposes  'neath  some  cooling  shade, 

And  listens  to  thy  cheerful  notes  as  made. 

The  milkmaid's  song  that  flowed  in  gentle  glee  ; 
The  herdsman's  shout  far  echoed  up  the  lea ; 

The  plow-boy’s  whistle,  and  the  hunter’s  horn  ; 

The  lowing  herd  approaching  near  the  farm  ; 

The  bleating  sheep  that  in  the  pasture  feed, 

Doth  call  their  young,  that  skips  across  the  mead  ; 
The  noisy  calves  that  call,  not  patient  long ; 

The  clumsy  geese  that  gabbled  out  their  song  ; 

The  blackbird’s  note,  that  twitters  'mid  the  rush  ; 
The  lark’s  sweet  voice  that  now  and  then  would 
hush, 

The  woodsman’s  tune,  far  echoed  up  the  hill, 

And  the  murmuring  of  the  distant  rill — 

All  these  in  sweet  succession  strikes  his  ear, 

And  makes  him  happy  as  he  strains  to  hear. 

Sweet  Spring!  'tis  thou  that  brings  these  happy 
times, 

When  earth  resounds  with  all  thy  gladdening  chimes; 
All  nature  seems  to  be  alive  with  joy, 

And  all  is  happiness  without  alloy  ; 

E'en  the  flowers  that  on  mountains  grow, 

Lift  their  heads  as  gentle  breezes  blow, 

And  fragrance  thus  is  sent  all  o’er  the  land, 

As  charming  Spring  doth  move  her  magic  wand. 

Oh,  come  to  us,  and  ne’er  leave  us  more. 

Yet,  thou  must  leave,  to  brighten  others’  shore. 

Yet,  wilt  thou  forgetless  in  our  mind, 

As  long  as  earth  shall  stand,  and  life  be  thine. 

The  climax  of  our  poetic  page  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  Utah’s  best  authors, 
Wm.  Gill  Mills;  one,  indeed,  who  has 
held  professional  rank  as  an  author  for 
over  quarter  of  a century,  and  whose 
writings,  both  prose  and  poetry,  are 
worthy  a place  in  any  of  the  great  mag- 
azines of  America  or  England  : 

THE  LOVERS. 


BY  WM.  GILL  MILLS. 


The  balmy  breath  of  Summer  perfnmed  all 
The  vast  and  gorgeous  landscape.  Nature  showed 
Her  graceful  mantle  blooming  with  the  rich 
And  variegated  tints  that  she  alone  displays 
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With  prideless  mien.  Ten  thousand  gay  and  sweet 
Fresh  flowers,  enamelled  by  the  gentle  stroke 
Of  the  fine,  sportive  sunbeam  graced  her  form — 
The  product  of  her  own  great  skill.  Sublime 
The  strains  of  melody  and  harmony 
That  broke  upon  the  ear  from  numerous 
Living  and  springing  instruments  ; her  full, 

Free  vocal  sounds  made  every  object  seem 
To  dance  with  joy,  and  from  the  blending  sky 
And  sea,  encircling  all  the  Eastern  scenes, 

The  broad,  warm,  smiling  face  of  Sol  peeped  forth 
To  gaze  on  his  prolific  consort,  Earth, 

Who  bounded  forth  to  greet  his  kingly  glance. 

Twas  Sabbath  morn,  and  Nature,  smiling,  called 
Her  toiling  children  from  the  confines  of 
Dark,  pent  up  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  to 
Behold  the  fruitful  and  embellished  scenes 
Spread  out  for  admiration,  and  t'inhale 
The  fragrant  odors  mixed  by  her  k:nd  hand 
With  medicinal  niceness,  such  as  she 
Alone  has  knowledge  of,  and  well  designs 
All  to  invigorate  our  languid  frames. 

Some  bounded  forth  with  all  the  vigor  of 
Light-hearted  youth,  and  noble  manhood  to 
Seek  their  beloved  retreats,  and  fill  their  souls 
With  true  poetic  spirit  that  was  shed 
In  all  the  pastoral  scenes  around.  While  some 
With  weakened  forms  were  bent  and  suffering  from 
Impure  effluvia  breathed  in  rooms  confined, 

From  filthy  streets  and  stagnant  swamps,  stepped 
forth 

With  careful  tread  to  drink  the  air  of  life 

That  burst  from  Mother  Earth's  salubrious  breath, 

And  seemed  resuscitated  then. 

Each  sought 

His  favorite  place,  and  in  society 
Of  those  he  loved  adored  the  Giver,  and 
The  gifts  luxuriantly  displayed  within 
The  precincts  of  their  native  place,  endeared 
To  them  by  all  the  ties  of  home,  aud  charm 
Of  childhood's  earliest  ramblings  and  delight. 

Two  lovers,  whose  young  hearts  united  in 
One  hallowed  feeling  by  the  spell  of  pure 
And  artless  love,  trod  o’er  the  verdant  meads 
To  view  the  entrancing  scenes  around;  but  though 
They  felt  their  blissful  influence,  and  in 
Sweet  accounts  pictured  to  their  fancy's  sight 
The  chequered  path  of  life  surrounded  by 
More  fascinatiug  scenes  than  those  that  filled 
Their  vision  now — because  they  loved  and  felt 
The  bliss  of  heaven  in  that  glow — yet  all 
Absorbed  in  thought  they  passed,  concentrating 
Their  feelings,  confidence  and  joys  in  one 
Another. 

He  possessed  a soul  of  worth, 

A mind  well  cultivated  to  acquire 
Intelligence  ; his  heart  noble,  free 
And  generous;  not  a mean,  unworthy  thought 
Or  principle  dwelt  in  his  soul.  He  was 
A man,  and  no  conceited  counterfeit 
Of  human  nature. 

She  was  gentle,  sweet, 

And  virtuous;  had  all  the  graces  that 
Adorn  the  female  character  ; displayed 
A heart  of  confidence  and  sympathy, 

A mind  well  trained  to  be  a noble  wife, 

A tender  mother,  and  an  intelligent 
Associate,  an  ornament  to  man, 

Not  a mere  toy  of  fashion,  gilded  by 
Society’s  deceitful  courtesies,  but 
A woman. 

Three  short  days  would^only  pass 
And  what  their  hearts  had  felt  their  lips’expressed, 


Their  mutual  feelings  pointed  to,  would  be 
Sealed  at  the  altar  by  the  priestly  hands 
Of  their  religious  teacher  ; and  their  lives, 

Their  destinies,  their  interests,  their  hopes. 

Their  fears  and  prospects  be  united.  But, 

A strange  roreboding  flitted  o'er  their  minds  ; 

A dark  presentiment  of  evil  veiled 
The  sunshine  of  their  souls  ; as  gloomy  clouds 
Foreshadowing  a storm,  or  deep  low  gusts 
Of  wind  prelude  the  tempest's  ravages. 

It  could  not  be  that  danger,  sorrow,  death 
Could  mar  the  peace  of  beings  innocent 
And  happy  as  their  youth  and  love  deserved  ! 

They  bade  the  phantom  flv;  their  sunny  hearts 
Dispersad  the  gloom,  and  felt  again  as  wont. 

Then  up  a verdant  steep,  a loved  resort, 
Bestrewed  with  many  a graceful  wild  flower,  fit 
To  deck  the  bosom  of  the  fairest  bride, 

They  climbed  with  gentle  pace;  while  he  would 
pluck, 

Both  here  and  there,  the  rarest  fiow'rets  for 
His  dear  affianced  one.  A dangerous,  deep, 
Romantic  precipice  lay  but  a few 
Short  yards  from  the  well-beaten  path  ; its  green 
And  rugged  brow,  adorned  with  many  fair 
And  fragrant  blooming  plants,  as  if  to  tempt 
The  wand'rer  to  encounter  danger  for 
A fragile  prize.  They  walked  on  hand  in  hand : 

He  saw  some  delicate,  sweet  tinted  flowers 
Below  the  summit  of  the  steep,  and  stepped 
To  cull  them ; but  he  stumbled  o'er  a stone 
That  lay  grass-grown,  and  fell  upon  the  brink, 

And  headlong  seemed  to  glide  adown.  She  shrieked 
In  agonj,  and  leaped  to  save  her  lover. 

He  grasped  a shrub  and  shuddering  stayed  his  fall : 
She  missed  his  arm,  and  then,  unable  to 
Withstand  the  impulse,  rolled  in  the  abyss. 

Where  naught  but  heartless  and  unfeeling  rocks 
Received  her  senseless  form. 

Distracted,  he. 

With  some  who  saw  the  scene,  rushed  to  the  spot 
Below,  when,  oh,  my  God ! what  was,  but  a 
Few  moments  gone,  intelligence  and  life 
And  beauty,  lay  a bleeding,  mangled  corse  ! 

The  morn  appointed  that  she  should  appear 
A happy,  beauteous  biide,  decked  in  her  robes 
Of  richest  texture  ; and  that  he  should  be 
A blest  and  noble  bridegroom,  saw  her  laid 
In  the  cld  grave,  a mashed,  repulsive  torm — 

Ev'n  to  her  friends — her  robe  a winding  sheet ; 

And  him,  borne  homewards  by  his  sorrowing 
friends, 

An  irrecoverable  imbecile, 

A hopeless  idiot ! 

Salt  Lake  City , U.  T. 


Since  the  union  of  divinity  and  hu- 
manity is  the  the  great  article  of  accepted 
religion,  it  is  odd  to  see  some  clergymen, 
in  their  writings  of  divinity,  wholly  de- 
void of  humanity. 

That  was  excellently  observed,  say  I, 
when  I read  a passage  in  an  author 
where  his  opinion  agrees  with  mine. 
When  we  differ,  there  I pronounce  him 
to  be  mistaken. — Swift. 
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The  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  world 
are  so  strikingly  mingled ! Our  mirth 
and  grief  are  brought  so  mournfully  in 
contact ! We  laugh  while  others  weep, 
and  others  rejoice  when  we  are  sad  ! The 
light  heart  and  the  heavy  walk  side  by 
side  and  go  about  together  ! Beneath 
the  same  roof  are  spread  the  wedding 
feast  and  the  funeral  pall ! The  bridal 
song  mingles  with  burial  hymn  ! One 
goes  to  the  marriage  bed,  another  to  the 
grave  ; and  all  is  mutable,  uncertain  and 
transitory. — Longfellow. 


DAVID  JOHN. 


David  John,  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Utah  Stake  of  Zion,  was  born  at  Little 
New  Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales, 
January  29th,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  John  and  Mary  Williams.  His 
father  was  an  influential  farmer. 

The  parents  of  David  John  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church;  many  of  his 
family  were  ministers,  and  most  of  them 
of  that  denomination.  It  was  designed  by 
the  family  that  he  also  should  be  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  spent  his  time  at  school  till  he 
was  23  years  of  age.  Four  years  of  this 
time  were  spent  in  the  Baptist  College, 
Haverford  West,  South  Wales. 

David  became  acquainted  with  the 
Saints  during  the  first  term  of  Orson 
Pratt’s  presidency  over  the  British  Mis- 
sion, in  the  years  1848-9-50,  when  so 
many  thousands  were  brought  into  the 
Church,  and  all  Wales  rang  with  the 
Gospel  and  wonders  of  Mormonism. 
David,  who  at  that  time  was  a youth,  be- 
lieved and  was  baptized,  but  so  outraged 
did  his  family  feel  over  his  joining  the 
Mormons  that  he  was  subject  to  constant 
and  bitter  persecution  from  them,  and 
finally  he  was  forced  to  give  bonds  to  his 
father  to  keep  from  the  Mormons  till  he 
was  of  age,  which  he  did  by  the  “coun- 
sel” of  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  himself. 

Thus  was  David  John’s  association 
with  the  Mormon  Church  broken  off  for 
a few  years,  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  23,  and  during  that  time  he  was  being 
educated  in  a Baptist  College,  with  his 
father’s  firm,  set  resolve  that  his  son 
should  engage  in  the  Baptist  ministry. 

But  by  a remarkable  manifestation 
from  the  heavens,  the  severed  link  of  his 
destiny  with  the  Mormon  people  was 


restored.  Near  the  end  of  January, 
1856,  he  had  a very  impressive  dream, 
which  was  afterwards  fully  written  and 
published  in  the  Udgon  Scion  {Zion' s 
Trumpet ) in  the  year  ’56. 

“I  dreamt,”  wrote  David,  “that  I 
saw  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  After  he  had 
talked  a little  with  me,  he  placed  his 
right  hand  on  my  left  shoulder.  His 
eyes  were  of  a dark  brown  color,  but 
full  of  glory.  His  voice  was  clear,  but 
full  of  power  and  authority.  While  in 
his  presence  I beheld  very  high  moun- 
tains. He  told  me  that  they  were  the 
Everlasting  Hills,  over  or  by  which  the 
Latter-day  Saints  were  going  to  their 
gathering  place. 

“‘Why,’  said  he,  ‘are  you  spending 
your  time  in  vain  here?  How  is  it  you 
will  not  join  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
spend  your  time  there?’ 

“ I replied,  ‘ I hope  I am  in  the  Church 
now,  am  I not  ?’ 

“‘You  know  better,’  he  said.  ‘Do 
not  ask  questions  that  you  know  perfectly 
well,  but  go  on  unto  perfection.  Look 
towards  the  firmament !’ 

“ I looked  and  beheld  the  air  full  with 
people  of  every  sect  and  party.  There  I 
saw  Christ  sitting  upon  His  throne  in 
great  glory,  and  the  people  gathered 
themselves  before  Him  to  be  judged. 
Those  that  had  pleased  Him,  He  com- 
manded to  stand  on  His  right  hand,  and 
those  that  did  not,  on  His  left.  He 
judged  them  one  by  one,  till  they  com- 
posed two  straight  lines,  running  parallel 
one  against  the  other  for  the  distance  of 
about  one  mile.  Those  on  the  left  were 
those  of  the  different  sects  and  parties  of 
the  day ; and  those  on  the  right  were 
Latter-day  Saints.  The  Saints  seemed 
lovely,  and  all  smiled,  looking  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  as  one  man  looks  on 
another.  But  the  other  line  seemed  mis- 
erable, and  full  of  discontent,  sorrow 
and  grief,  turning  their  faces  from  Jesus, 
and  could  not  abide  His  presence. 

“‘According  to  this  vision,’  I said, 

‘ the  Saints  are  right,  but  the  others  are 
not.  ’ 

“ ‘ You  see,’  he  answered,  ‘ who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong.  Look  ! ’ said 
he,  ‘ on  thy  right  hand.’ 

“I  looked,  and  there  beheld  a large 
and  very  extensive  valley  — the  most 
beautiful  land  I ever  saw.  We  were 
standing  on  one  side  of  it,  which  was 
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flat.  On  the  side  we  stood  were  high 
and  beautiful  trees.  Under  the  shadow 
of  one  of  them  we  stood  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  was  very  powerful. 
On  the  other  side  were  mountains  or 
hills,  but  not  very  high.  Those  extended 
to  the  extremity  of  the  valley.  The 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  valley,  which 
was  from  three  to  four  miles  wide,  was 
beyond  description. 

“ ‘ Oh,  my  God!’  I exclaimed,  ‘I 
never  knew  that  such  a beautiful  scene  as 
this  belonged  to  our  earth.’ 

“‘This,’  said  the  angel,  ‘ shall  be  thy 
inheritance  and  thy  seed  after  thee  for- 
ever, if  thou  wilt  obey  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  do  right  in  the  flesh. 
Look,  behold  thee  !’  said  he. 

“I  then  found  myself  in  a large  and 
beautiful  building.  There  I saw  on  the 
stand  one  that  I knew,  preaching  the 
principles  of  life. 

“ ‘ This’  said  my  guide,  ‘ is  the  house 
of  the  Lord. ’ 

“ At  this  I awoke,  believing  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  and  angels  filled  the 
room.  I arose  and  bowed  myself  before 
God  in  prayer,  and  desired  Him,  if  that 
messenger  was  from  Him,  to  make  it 
known  to  me  once  more  by  the  same 
messenger;  if  not,  to  hide  the  vision 
from  me. 

“ I again  retired  to  rest,  and  soon  fell 
into  a deep  sleep,  when  suddenly  the 
same  personage  appeared,  and  made 
known  unto  me  some  of  the  same  things; 
but  he  rebuked  me  this  time  for  spending 
my  time  where  I was.  He  also  said  : 

“ ‘Thou  wert  foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  to  come  forth  in 
this  age  to  assist  to  build  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  the  earth,  and  now  the  time  is 
up.  If  thou  wilt  obey  the  command- 
ments of  God,  thy  days  shall  be  long  on 
the  earth ; if  not,  thy  days  shall  be 
short,  says  the  Lord.’ 

“ These  words  pierced  my  soul,  and  I 
again  awoke,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  deep  reflection,  and  some- 
what grieved  in  spirit ; at  other  moments 
I would  rejoice  exceedingly.” 

His  mind  overwhelmed  by  these  re- 
peated visions  of  the  night,  David  in  the 
morning  could  not  give  his  attention  to 
his  lessons.  This  was  observed  by  the 
tutor,  who  supposed  him  to  be  unwell 
and  excused  him.  In  the  afternoon  he 
went  to  the  house  of  Elder  John  Griffiths 


and  obtained  some  books  of  the  Church, 
among  which  was  P.  P.  Pratt’s  “ Voice 
of  Warning,”  which  made  a great  im- 
pression upon  his  mind. 

Thus  restored  to  his  destiny  with  the 
Latter-day  Saints  by  a remarkable  dream, 
he  told  his  father  and  family  of  his  re- 
newed resolve  to  join  the  Saints.  At 
this  the  distress  of  his  family  was  very 
great,  but  the  bond  which  he  had  years 
before  given  his  father  was  no  longer  in 
force,  he  being  now  23  years  of  age.  He 
also  told  his  tutor  and  fellow-students  of 
his  intentions.  They  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  the  remonstrances  of  family, 
tutor  and  classmates  were  powerless  now. 

David  left  the  Baptist  College  and  was 
re-baptized  into  the  Church  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  on  the  6th  of  February,  1856. 
On  the  1st  of  March  he  was  ordained  a 
priest,  on  the  29th  an  elder,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1856,  he  was  sent  out  as  a 
traveling  elder  in  the  Pembrokeshire 
Conference.  On  the  30th  of  December, 
’56,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Flintshire  Conference,  which  position  he 
filled  for  one  year.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  ’57,  he  was  appointed  second 
counselor  to  the  president  of  the  Welsh 
Mission. 

There  may  be  given  a brief  review 
of  the  Mormon  work  in  Wales,  or 
of  the  “Welsh  Principality,”  of  which 
David  John  had  now  become  one  of  the 
Presidency  ; and  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Welsh  Churches  at  that  time  constituted 
a Mission,  the  same  as  the  British  Mission, 
or  the  Scandinavian  Mission. 

In  Wales,  from  the  beginning,  the  Mor- 
mon work  had  been  truly  “the  marvelous 
work,  and  a wonder.”  Not  even  in 
England,  nor  even  in  America  where  the 
Church  rose  with  its  miraculous  endow- 
ments, was  the  work  so  marvelous  in  its 
spiritual  manifestations  and  miraculous 
power  as  in  Wales.  There  it  was  a daily 
miracle  among  the  churches  and  not  an 
exceptional  or  isolated  manifestation. 
The  book  of  the  history  of  Mormonism 
in  Wales  would  be  a veritable  “ New  Tes- 
tament ” of  Gospel  experiences,  such  as 
those  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Christian 
Churches.  Angels  administered,  miracles 
were  wrought,  the  sick  were  healed,  the 
Saints  saw  visions  and  dreamt  wonder- 
ful dreams  of  a Gospel  character,  as. 
David  John  had  dreamt  and  seen,  and 
which  in  his  case  had  not  only  linked  his 
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life  with  the  Latter-day  Saints;  but,  in 
little  over  a year  after  his  leaving  college 
to  join  them,  had  placed  him  as  one  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Welsh  Mission. 
Indeed  the  Welsh  as  a race  seem  to  be 
highly  gifted  with  the  Hebraic  natnreand 
genius,  such  as  that  manifested  in  the  old 
Bible  characters,  and  Mormonism,  it 
being  so  eminently  of  the  old  Hebrew 
type,  woke  up  that  genius  in  the  Welsh 
and  warmed  it  to  its  divinest  heat.  Simi- 
lar was  the  case  in  the  times  of  Cromwell, 
when  he,  like  a David  with  his  men, 
went  into  battle  singing  psalms,  and  the 
British  Parliament  was  a congress  of 
Prophets  and  Seers.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  of 
Welsh  extraction.  He  was  called  the 
Seer  of  the  Commonweal! h.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  of  Welsh  race,  the  same ; 
so  was  his  Major  General  Harrison.  Mil- 
ton  wrote  Hebraic  poetry — psalms  and 
epics — and  political  tracts  with  an  Isra- 
elitish  pen.  Wherever  the  blood  of  the 
ancient  Briton  was  found  in  the  land,  it 
was  fired  with  the  Israelitish  inspiration 
and  genius  that  blazed  throughout  Eng- 
land, and,  tempering  the  swords  of  God- 
tearing men — prophets  and  seers  many  of 
them — wrought  out  an  Israelitish  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Seventeenth  century. 
In  the  Ninteenth  century  Mormonism 
went  over  to  Great  Britain  with  the  same 
Israelitish  genius  and,  though  not  in  a 
war  mood,  it  became  the  ‘‘marvelous 
work  and  a wonder,”  just  as  an  Israelit- 
ish revolution  had  been  in  the  Seven- 
teenth century.  In  Wales  it  was  most 
so,  because  there  it  found  the  type  and 
nature  in  an  unmixed  race.  The  Welsh 
could  not  be  a Catholic  nation.  They 
are  a nation  of  prophets  and  seers,  by 
natural  endowment;  and  the  Welsh  harp 
and  British  psalms  have  almost  as  much 
Hebraic  significance  as  “ David’s  harp  ” 
and  David’s  psalms.  In  Great  Britain 
Mormonism  stirred  this  nature,  and  in 
Wales  took  hold  of  it  as  with  a lion’s 
grip.  Here,  to  illustrate  the  Mormon 
work  and  conversions  in  Wales,  we  will 
accompany  the  vision  of  David  John, 
and  its  miraculous  leading,  with  that  of 
the  late  Thomas  Williams,  whom  all  Utah 
honored,  husband  of  Zina  Young.  The 
incident  is  told  by  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  Bishop  Farrell  of  Smithfield,  him- 
self highly  endowe  with  the  Welsh 
spiritual  nature : 


Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1850,  on 
a Saturday  afternoon,  he  met  one  of  our 
Latter-day  Saint  elders  and  called  him 
into  a private  room  of  one  of  the  hotels 
in  Newport,  where  they  sat  for  many 
hours  conversing  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  This  elder  brought  up  such 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  Mormonism, 
that  Thomas  promised  him  he  would  not 
sleep  until  the  Lord  satisfied  him  that 
the  work  was  true,  and  that  he  was  a fit 
subject  to  become  a member  of  His 
great  Kingdom.  He,  therefore,  after 
arriving  at  his  home  in  Great  Dock 
Street,  Newport,  repaired  to  his  chamber, 
Bible  in  hand,  and  then  prayed  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  open  up  his  under- 
standings so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
understand  the  scriptures,  and  to  direct 
him  to  such  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  were  most  suitable  to  his  case. 
Thereupon,  he  opened  the  book  and 
commenced  reading,  and  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  read  and  understood  as  he 
had  never  done  before.  He  continued, 
read  and  pray  and  ponder  over  the  won- 
derful works  of  the  Lord,  as  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  until,  between  two  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when,  all 
at  once,  the  room  commenced  to  light 
up,  greatly  surpassing  the  candles  which 
were  burning,  until  it  became  so  light 
that  he  was  astonished,  for  it  far  sur- 
passed the  sun  at  noonday.  At  this 
juncture,  a personage  appeared  before 
him,  the  brightness  of  whose  counten- 
ance filled  him  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
This  personage  commenced  conversing 
with  Thomas  upon  the  doctrine  -con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  which  he  had 
just  been  reading,  and  explained  them  to 
him  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He  also 
explained  to  him  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance and  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
one  having  authority  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  stating  that  the  elder 
whom  he  had  been  conversing  with 
through  the  evening,  “ Richard  Green 
by  name,”  had  authority  to  administer 
these  ordinances ; he  also  told  him  of 
manv  things  which  had  passed  and  things 
which  should  come  to  pass  concerning 
himself,  commanding  him  to  keep  them 
to  himself.  On  two  or  three  occasions 
he  told  me  that  this  personage  revealed 
to  him  many  great  and  wonderful  things 
which  he  said  he  would  be  very  pleased 
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to  tell  me;  “but,”  said  he,  “ / dare  not 
do  so,  but  they  are  great,  good  and  mar- 
velous things.”  They  conversed  freely 
together  uniil  nearly  daylight,  when  he 
was  left  alone,  nearly  exhausted,  to  pon- 
der over  what  he  had  heard. 

We  return  directly  to  David  John, 
whom  we  left  as  a member  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Welsh  Mission,  and  whom 
we  have  taken  as  an  example  to  expound 
the  spiritual  endowment  of  his  race  and 
of  the  character  of  Mormonism  in  his 
native  land- 

Having  filled  his  position  for  a year  in 
the  Welsh  Presidency,  David  John  was 
moved  into  England  and  appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  Nottingham  Conference, 
which  position  he  held  from  January, 
1859,  till  March,  i860,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  pastorate,  consisting  of 
three  conferences  — Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire.  In  the 
important  position  of  pastor  of  one  of 
the  great  British  pastorates,  which  at  that 
lime  consisted  each  of  about  a hundred 
churches  or  branches,  he  labored  till 
January,  1861,  when  he  was  released  to 
emigrate  to  Utah.  On  the  6th  of  April 
he  sailed  in  the  ship  Manchester,  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  City  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  and  came  direct  to  Provo. 

David  John  is  naturally  of  a minis- 
terial type  of  man,  he  Laving  come  from 
a family  of  ministers;  and  so  we  find 
that  in  Utah  County  he  quickly  fell  into 
his  proper  sphere,  which  at  length 
brought  him  into  the  presidency  of  the 
Utah  County  Stake  of  Zion,  as  first 
counselor  to  President  Abraham  O. 
Smoot.  He  was  ordained  a seventy  in 
December,  1861  ; a high  priest  and 
counselor  to  Bishop  Wm.  G.  Nuttall,  of 
the  Third  Ward,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  and  was  continued  in  the  same 
position  to  Bishop  Myron  Tanner  for 
fifteen  years.  In  October,  1866,  he  was 
appointed  by  George  A.  Smith,  superin- 
tendent of  Utah  Stake  Sunday  schools, 
which  he  still  holds.  In  1872  he  was 
made  president  of  the  high  priest  quo- 
rum of  the  Stake,  till  he  was,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1877 , ordained  first  coun- 
selor to  A O.  Smoot,  in  the  Stake  presi- 
dency. In  March,  1883,  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  in  Utah  Stake  of  the  pre- 
siding bishopric  of  the  Church,  and  was 
ordained  for  that  position  to  the  office  of 
a bishop,  by  Presiding  Bishop  Edward 


Hunter,  and  Presidents  John  Taylor  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

But  during  this  time  David  John  took 
a mission  to  Great  Britain,  having  been 
appointed  at  the  April  conference  of 

1871.  He  left  Provo  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Liverpool  he 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  Welsh 
Mission,  in  which  he  labored  till  June, 

1872,  reviving  the  work  in  his  native 
land.  He  faithfully  labored  among  his 
own  kindred,  but  ineffectually.  He 
sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1872,  and  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  4th  of  July. 

In  the  educational  business  and  com- 
mercial part  of  the  history  of  Provo,  we 
have  found  David  John  a school  teacher, 
and  a business  man  in  the  Provo  Co-op- 
erative Institution,  in  the  Provo  Woolen 
Factory,  and  in  the  lumber  company, 
which  originated  with  the  firm  of  Smoot 
& John.  He  left  the  factory  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  presiding  bishop’s  agent 
for  the  Utah  County  Stake. 

Of  his  family  it  may  be  noted,  that 
he  married  Mary  Wride,  of  Cardiff, 
South  Wales,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
i860,  before  his  emigration  to  America, 
by  whom  he  has  had  eight  daughters  and 
one  son.  He  is  the  father  of  eighteen 
children,  which  signifies  that  he  is  a be- 
liever in  the  patriarchal  system  of  mar- 
riage. 


A.  O.  SMOOT. 

Hon.  Abraham  O.  Smoot,  the  second 
mayor  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  after- 
wards the  mayor  of  Provo  City,  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  February,  1815,  in 
Owen  County,  Kentucky.  His  father, 
George  W.  Smoot,  was  from  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia,  and  his 
mother,  Ann  Rowlett,  was  from  the 
same  State  and  county.  They  migrated 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  1812.  On 
the  father’s  side  he  is  of  Scotch  origin. 
Grandfather  Smoot  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land and  settled  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Maryland.  His  wife,  Nancy  Beal,  was 
from  England.  They  emigrated  about 
the  same  time  and  were  married  in 
America. 

When  A.  O.  Smoot  was  seven  years 
old  his  parents  moved  from  his  native 
place  to  the  western  district  of  Kentucky, 
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and  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old 
to  a short  distance  across  the  State  line 
into  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  till  he  em- 
braced the  Gospel  and  came  west.  His 
father  belonged  to  no  church,  nor  did  his 
mother  until  she  joined  the  Church  of 
“Latter-day  Saints.”  His  father  died 
in  1828,  before  that  church  was  founded; 
his  mother  came  into  the  Church  in 
1835  ; he  himself  was  baptized  March 
22,  1835,  by  Elder  Warren  Parrish. 

Soon  after  joining  the  Church  A.  O. 
Smoot  was  ordained  a deacon  and  given 
charge  of  a small  branch  which  had  been 
built  up  by  Apostle  David  Patten  and 
Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Warren 
Parrsh.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  a 
deacon  from  May,  1835,  to  February  4th, 
1836,  when  he  was  ordained  an  Elder 
by  Wilford  Woodruff,  with  whom  he 
traveled  in  the  ministry  for  about  a year 
mostly  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  In  the  fall  of  ’36  he  went  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  with  Elder  Woodruff, 
where  the  body  of  the  Church  first 
gathered.  Here  they  spent  the  ensuing 
winter  together  attending  the  Kirtland 
high  school. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1837,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  advised  Elder  Smoot  to 
return  to  Kentucky,  as  the  northern  cli- 
mate did  not  agree  with  his  health.  He 
returned  to  his  native  State,  but  soon 
afterwards  he  and  Elder  H.  G.  Sheer- 
wood  organized  a company  of  Saints  and 
led  them  to  Far  West,  Caldwell  County, 
Missouri,  at  which  place  the  Saints  had 
located  after  having  been  driven  from 
Jackson  County.  Having,  with  Elder 
Sheerwood,  led  the  company  to  the  then 
headquarters  of  the  Church,  Elder 
Smoot  continued  traveling  in  the  minis- 
try preaching  until  the  latter  part  of 
1838,  when  the  Saints  were  driven  from 
Missouri.  He  was  at  Far  West  as 
one  of  its  active  defenders  when  that 
Mormon  city  fell  before  the  combined 
forces  of  the  militia  and  mob  of  the 
State  under  the  command  of  General 
Clark,  whose  speech  to  the  prisoners  of 
war,  after  the  Prophet,  his  brother  Hy- 
rum,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  others  of  the 
leaders  had  given  themselves  up,  stands 
as  one  of  the  most  barbaric  speeches 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  any  officer 
in  modern  times,  civil  or  military.  A. 
O.  Smoot  was  one  of  those  prisoners  of 
war. 


While  a prisoner  he  married  his  first 
wife,  Martha  T.  McMeans.  They  were 
married  on  the  nth  of  November,  1838. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1839,  they 
left  Missouri  in  the  general  expulsion 
of  the  Saints  from  that  State.  Their 
outfit  was  very  scant,  consisting  of  a 
small  wagon  and  a span  of  horses;  yet 
thev  took  with  them  the  family  of  John 
L.  Puttier  (afterwards  bishop  of  Spanish 
Fork)  with  his  wife  and  five  children. 
They  made  their  way  into  Illinois  as  best 
they  could,  through  the  storms  of  win- 
ter, and  arrived  at  Quincy  on  the  8th  of 
March.  Here  they  spent  the  spring 
months  and  recruited,  and  early  in  the 
summer  moved  to  Nauvoo. 

After  settling  his  wife  in  Nauvoo,  El- 
der Smoot  again  took  missions  in  the 
ministry.  He  traveled  in  the  Southern 
States  and  introduced  the  gospel  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  last 
mission  after  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Prophet  was  to  gather  up  the  Saints  of 
the  Southern  States  for  the  journey  to 
the  Mountains. 

In  the  exodus  he  led  a company  to 
Winter  Quarters  and  was  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  pioneer  companies  in  the 
journey  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  His  company,  which  was  organ- 
ized at  the  rendezvous  on  Horn  River, 
• , 

consisted  of  120  wagons.  It  was  the 
largest  company  on  the  road  that  season, 
and  was  the  second  company  that  arrived 
in  the  Valley  after  the  Pioneers — Daniel 
Spencer’s  being  the  first. 

He  was  elected  one  of  the  first  high 
council  in  the  organization  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Stake,  which  existed  several 
years  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
city.  He  was  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace  that  ever  acted  in  Utah.  The 
next  year  was  the  great  gold  emigration 
to  California,  when,  as  the  only  justice 
of  the  peace  found  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  Salt  Lake,  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  gold-seekers  to  adjudicate  in 
about  forty  cases,  some  of  which  in- 
volved thousands  of  dollars. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  returned  east  to 
establish  a carrying  company  with  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
twelve  miles  from  Winter  Quarters, 
which,  however,  was  not  accomplished, 
but  they  established  a ferry  there  and 
started  the  largest  portion  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  that  year.  In  the  spring  of 
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1850  he  engaged  to  bring  ou:  two  trains 
of  merchandise,  one  for  Colonel  John 
Reese,  and  conducted  one  for  Living- 
ston & Kinkade — the  former  by  his 
partner,  Jedediah  M Grant,  the  latter 
conducted  by  himself.  These  were  the 
earliest  of  the  merchant  trains  that  sup- 
plied the  Salt  Lake  market  after  the  one 
brought  by  Livingston  & Kinkade  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  Elder  Smoot  was 
called  to  go  on  a mission  to  England. 
In  company  with  Elders  Willard  Snow 
and  Samuel  W.  Richards,  he  arrived  in 
Liverpool  New  Year’s  day.  When  they 
left  Salt  Lake  City  there  had  been  no 
news  from  Liverpool  for  about  seven 
months,  and  President  Young  was  anxious 
for  information  of  the  work  in  Europe; 
so  they  traveled  with  all  speed  and  made 
the  quickest  trip  from  the  Valley  to  Eng- 
land up  to  that  time. 

At  the  next  season’s  emigration  the 
important  question  was  considered  by 
the  British  presidency  as  to  who  should 
be  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  emigra- 
tion, and  more  than  the  usual  solicitude 
was  manifested  in  consequence  of  this  be- 
ing the  first  sent  under  the  operations  of 
the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company. 
Among  all  the  elders  then  in  Europe, 
A.  O.  Smoot  was  chosen,  and  it  is  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Mormon 
emigrations  from  Liverpool  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley  that  the  companies  of  that  year 
were  well  conducted  and  cared  for  on 
the  journey.  In  charge  of  the  emigra- 
tion, he  arrived  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
about  the  middle  of  September,  but  was 
immediately  sent  back  to  meet  the  sugar 
works  on  the  plains,  which  he  met  be- 
tween Green  River  and  the  South  Pass 
on  the  Sandies  and  brought  them  in. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  to  purchase  goods  and  supplies  for 
the  Church,  expecting  remittances  of  the 
money  from  the  Liverpool  office,  which, 
however,  had  been  drained  by  the  large 
emigration  of  the  poor  that  season  ; so 
that  A.  O.  Smoot  had  to  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  purchases  until  the 
money  could  be  brought  round  ; but  he 
succeeded  and  brought  home  40  wagons 
and  120  yoke  of  cattle. 

After  the  death  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant, 
the  first  mayor  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
A.  O.  Smoot,  in  November  1856,  was 
elected  by  the  city  council  to  take  his 


place,  and  in  February,  1857,  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  at 
their  regular  election.  He  went  to  the 
States  in  charge  of  the  mail  carried  by 
the  Y.  X.  Company,  and  brought  the 
news  of  the  coming  of  the  Utah  Expedi- 
tion, a full  account  of  which  has  been 
given  in  the  History  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  Utah  war,  moved  with  the  people 
south  and  located  for  the  time  at  Salem, 
where  there  was  feed  for  his  stock. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  returned 
with  the  people  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  its  chief  mag- 
istrate. He  was  re-elected  mayor  in 
February,  1859,  and  was  by  repeated 
elections  continued  in  office  till  February, 
1866.  He  was  also  alderman  of  the 
Fifth  Municipal  Ward,  four  years  before 
being  elected  Mayor.  A review  of  his 
administration  will  be  given  in  the  His- 
tory of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  and  after  declining 
the  mayorship  in  1866  he  served  twelve 
years  in  the  Council  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature. He  came  to  Provo  on  the  first 
of  February,  1868  and  was  elected  mayor 
of  Provo  on  the  second  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  served  Provo  as  mayor  for 
twelve  years  without  pay,  as  he  also  served 
Salt  Lake  City  for  ten  years  without  a 
salary.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Provo 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Z.  C.  M.  I., 
the  Provo  Bank,  and  the  Lumber  Com- 
pany. In  fine,  President  Smoot  has  been 
the  financial  backbone  of  the  business 
institutions  of  Utah  County  since  his 
first  connection  with  the  county,  over 
which  he  also  stands  as  spiritual  head,  he 
being  president  of  the  Utah  County  Stake. 


The  common  fluency  of  speech  in 
many  men,  and  most  women,  is  owing  to 
a scarcity  of  matter,  and  a scarcity  of 
words;  for  whoever  is  a master  of  lan- 
guage, and  has  a mind  full  of  ideas,  will 
be  apt,  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  upon  the 
choice  of  both  ; whereas  common  speak- 
ers have  only  one  set  of  ideas  and  one 
set  of  words  to  clotne  them  in;  and 
these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth  ; so 
people  come  faster  out  of  a church  when 
it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a crowd  is 
at  the  door. 
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HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  FORK. 
[concluded.] 


Spanish  Fork  is  the  most  favorably 
situated  settlement  in  Utah  County  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  having  the  advantage  of  being 
located  immediately  south  of  and  contig- 
uous to  the  Utah  Lake,  occupying  the 
broadest  part  of  the  valley  not  covered 
by  water,  and  being  distant  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  east  to  the 
Peet-teet-neet  sloughs  on  the  west,  about 
ten  miles.  It  extends  over  Township 
Eight,  and  wings  a little  on  either  side 
into  Townships  Seven  and  Nine  south, 
Salt  Lake  Meridian,  covering  a tract  of 
nearly  forty  thousand  acres  of  land. 
Nearly  all  of  this  large  tract  is  good, 
arable  land,  producing  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  usually 
raised  in  Utah.  There  is  but  little 
meadow  or  pasture  land  except  upon  the 
lake  shore.  It  may  seem  curious,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  little  amount 
of  meadow  land  there  is  has,  within  a 
few  years  past,  depreciated  in  value 
nearly  fifty  per  cent. — selling  formerly  at 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre;  whereas 
now  the  same  land  may  be  bought  for 
fifty. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  second  class 
land  is  now  producing  from  three  to  four 
tons  of  lucern  hay  to  the  acre  each  sea- 
son. But  to  transform  those  bunch  grass 
bench  lands  (where  the  want  of  it  was 
conspicuous)  into  fine  lucern  farms,  has 
taken  a great  amount  of  labor  in  build- 
ing dams  and  constructing  large  canals. 

There  are  three  irrigating  companies 
incorporated  in  the  settlement,  whose 
canals  are  situated  on  the  east,  south  and 
west,  respectively,  of  Spanish  Fork  City 
proper.  Those  canals  will  aggregate 
over  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  cost  on 
an  average  three  thousand  dollars  per 
mile,  including  the  dams.  Many  of  the 
latter  have  been  washed  away  in  former 
years  by  high  water. 

The  present  season  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  dams  have  stood  the  test  of 
the  floods.  This  is  the  result  of  an  im- 
proved manner  of  building  them — hav- 
ing abandoned  the  old  brush  or  beaver 
dam.  They  are  now  constructed  of 
heavy  wooden  piles,  driven  deep  into 
the  body  of  the  river  in  such  a manner  | 


as  to  form  a gate  with  strong  abutments, 
planks  being  in  place  during  the  low 
water  season.  At  the  head  of  the  canals 
weir  gates  are  placed  for  measurement  of 
the  water. 

Aside  from  the  aforementioned  canals, 
there  is  a main  canal  controlled  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Spanish  Fork 
City,  which,  with  its  main  branches,  ex- 
tends a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
From  this  canal  about  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  are  irrigated.  This  land,  with 
the  present  methods  of  cultivation 
(which  are  not  by  any  means  perfect) 
produces  crops  that  are  rarely  met  with 
in  countries  that  are  considered  better 
adapted  for  cultivation. 

During  the  harvest  of  1883,  from  fifty 
to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  was 
frequently  reported.  Oats  have  yielded 
as  high  as  sixty-five  bushels,  and  barley 
as  high  as  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
These  figures  are  of  course  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  yield  of  small  grains  for 
the  present  year,  1884,  will  be  thirty-five 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  soil  here,  being  principally  clay 
loam,  is  not  considered  as  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  as  sume 
localities,  as  to  quantity ; yet  the  quality 
is  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  corn : but  a 

small  amount  is  raised  in  excess  of  home 
consumption,  while  large  amounts  of 
other  grains  are  exported  annually. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  and  other 
agricultural  productions  of  Spanish  Fork 
bee  culture  has  become  quite  an  impor- 
tant and  remunerative  industry.  The 
honey  crop  of  1882  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  pounds,  the  quality  of  which 
probably  could  not  be  excelled,  it  being 
gathered  principally  from  sweet  clover. 
Notably  among  those  engaged  in  this 
pursuit  are  Charles  Monk,  Charles  W. 
Leah,  Samuel  Cornaby,  and  George 
Mayer. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  this  locality 
are  also  well  adapted  to  sericulture,  ex- 
periments in  this  direction  having  been 
successfully  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cornaby  and  others,  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  At  one  time  as 
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many  as  fifty  families  were  engaged  in 
raising  silk,  some  of  which  was  manu- 
factured by  hand  into  various  articles  of 
clothing.  Silkworm  eggs  have  also  been 
exported  to  California,  France  and  Italy. 
That  an  excellent  quality  of  silk  can  be 
produced  here  in  any  quantity,  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a doubt.  The 
only  drawback  to  this  industry  is  the 
lack  of  filatures  or  reeling  establishments 
and  factories  necessary  for  working  up 
the  silk. 

With  the  facilities  mentioned  Spanish 
Fork  is  capacitated,  and  does  now  pro- 
duce double  the  amount  of  grain  of  any 
other  settlement  is  Utah  County,  and  its 
hay  crop  is  at  least  on  a par. 

If  the  manufacturing  interests  could 
be  said  to  be  parallel  with  the  agricul- 
ture, the  settlement  would  soon  support 
a population  of  ten  times  its  present 
number.  Boots  and  shoes,  and  horse 
gear  or  saddlery  are  manufactured  in  ex- 
cess of  home  demand.  A foundry  is 
in  course  of  erection,  and  no  doubt 
machine  shops  will  soon  follow.  A plan- 
ing mill,  and  sash  and  door  factory  is 
nearing  completion,  and  will  soon  be  in 
running  order. 

There  are  four  steam  saw-mills  now  in 
operation  in  Spanish  Fork  Canyon, 
owned  by  citizens  of  Spanish  Fork. 
Two  of  them,  however,  are  temporarily 
shut  down,  owing  to  the  high  rates 
charged  by  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway  Co.  for  shipment  of 
lumber,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  very  important  thoroughfare  that 
bears  the  name  of  a wagon  road  in  said 
canyon  has  for  a year  or  two  past  been  in 
a wretched  condition.  An  appropriation 
from  the  Territorial  Legislature  last 
session,  of  $2,000,  coupled  with  $1,000 
from  Utah  County,  for  the  benefit  of 
said  road,  will  ameliorate  the  matter 
some,  providing  that  that  sum  can  pos- 
sibly be  duplicated  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legialrture  for  the  like  purpose. 
Then  the  traveling  public  will  have 
cause  to  rejoice,  especially  those  who 
live  in  Emery,  Sanpete  and  Garfield 
Counties. 

Sandstone  quarries  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  every  desirable  shade,  exist  in  un- 
limited quantity  in  the  canyon  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  Spanish  Fork  and 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  Denver  & Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway.  Marble  is  also 


found  there  in  great  variety  and  is  now 
being  developed,  and,  it  is  anticipated, 
before  long  will  be  a great  source  of 
revenue. 

The  summer  range  is  unsurpassed  for 
stock,  producing  excellent  beef  and 
mutton. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  Spanish 
Fork  education  has  not  been  neglected. 
As  early  as  the  year  1856  three  shool 
houses  were  erected — just  such  buildings 
as  General  Jackson  attended  when  a 
boy,  the  benches  being  made  of  rough 
slabs,  and  the  roof,  for  want  of  better 
material,  being  covered  with  willows  and 
dirt. 

The  first  of  these  primitive  structures 
was  ready  for  use  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1857,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Cornaby, 
a graduate  of  the  Borough  Road  Normal 
School,  London,  England,  having  just 
removed  from  Salt  Lake  City,  was  in- 
stalled as  teacher.  The  other  two  houses 
were  soon  afterward  completed,  and 
schools  were  taught  in  them  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  by  Hon.  Silas  Hillman  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Leah.  Many  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  of  this  flourishing  city 
are  indebted  to  those  pioneers  in  educa- 
tion for  what  scholastic  attainments  they 
possess. 

The  school  district  now  owns  four  sub- 
stantial, well-finished  school  buildings, 
furnished  with  the  most  approved  school 
apparatus,  and  the  total  value  of  school 
property  in  the  district  is  estimated  at 
$12,000,  not  one  dollar  of  which  (not- 
withstanding the  charges  that  have  been 
made  by  the  “ Liberals”  of  Utah  to  the 
contrary)  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Mormon  Church.  The  school  popula- 
tion is  about  eight  hundred,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  past 
year  (1883)  was  about  five  hundred. 

A very  efficient  corps  of  teachers  have 
been  secured  by  the  trustees ; among 
whom  is  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  Geo.  H.  Brimhall,  who,  with 
his  co-laborers  in  education,  have  graded 
the  schools  and  placed  them  on  a par 
with  any  of  the  district  schools  in  the 
county. 

The  society  of  Spanish  Fork  has 
changed  but  little  in  its  aspect  during  the 
past  decade,  excepting  that  many  of 
the  representative  men  have  passed  away. 
Men  who  not  only  laid  the  foundation 
for  this  prosperous  city,  but  also  assisted 
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in  building  up  a commonwealth  in  the 
West,  as  well  as  aiding  to  frame  society 
elsewhere,  where  none  existed  before ; 
and  it  is  a physical  fact  plain  before  our 
eyes  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those 
men,  together  with  many  who  have  been 
gathered  from  other  nations,  are  enjoying 
the  bequests  of  the  life  and  energies  of 
this  new  representative  class.  True,  there 
may  be  some  parasites,  just  enough  to 


make  the  distinction,  and  we  cannot 
spare  the  difference.  Judas  was  a rogue 
and  loved  money,  and  Jesus  was  the 
savior  of  the  world,  and  that  tells  the 
story  of  all  subsequemt  generations. 

May  the  present  generation  of  people 
in  Spanish  Fork  continue  to  emulate  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  great  and 
illustrious  men  whose  names  grace  the 
pages  of  this  magazine. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
CHAPTER  III. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MY  MISSION  TO  ENG- 
LAND. ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LON- 
DON CONFERENCE.  I BID  FAREWELL 
TO  THE  HEREFORDSHIRE  SAINTS. 
RETURN  TO  AMERICA. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1840,  a 
general  conference  of  the  British  mission 
was  held  at  Manchester.  There  were 
present  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Brigham 
Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Rich- 
ards, Orson  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith  and 
Wilford  Woodruff.  The  presiding  officers 
of  the  mission  represented  twenty-seven 
conferences,  besides  other  churches  not 
yet  organized  into  conferences  The 
number  of  membership  was  3,621,  being 
an  increase  since  the  last  general  con- 
ference of  1, 1 13  members. 

The  next  evening  we  attended  a dis- 
cussion held  between  a sectarian  minister 
and  Elder  Alfred  Cordon  on  the  subject 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  There  were 
present  1,500  people.  This  was  the  first 
discussion  of  any  note  on  Mormonism 
held  in  Great  Britain. 

I left  Manchester  on  the  14th  of  October 
to  return  to  my  labors  in  London;  and 
on  my  way,  with  Elder  Alfred  Cordon, 

I visited  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  and 
Birmingham.  On  the  17th  I arrived  in 
London,  where  I found  Elder  George  A. 
Smith,  and  we  were  glad  to  meet  each 
other  once  again. 

We  hired  lodgings,  board  and  sitting- 
room  at  No.  40  Ironmonger  Row,  St. 
Luke's  Everything  was  dear,  and  we 
found  with  the  greatest  economy  we 
could  not  do  with  much  less  than  a pound 
per  week  each.  What  few  Saints  there 
were  in  London  were  very  poor  and 
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unable  to  assist  us.  Most  of  the  means 
used  in  my  labors  in  London  was  sup- 
plied by  my  converts  of  Herefordshire. 

The  prospect  in  London  at  that  time 
was  the  darkest  I had  ever  been  in  since 
entering  the  vineyard,  but  the  Lord  was 
with  us  and  we  were  not  discouraged. 

Sunday  we  met  with  the,  Saints  at 
Brother  Corner’s  three  times,  read  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  gave  instruction  and 
broke  bread  unto  them.  We  had  a good 
time,  though  there  was  only  about  half 
a dozen  present.  I felt  the  spirit  bear 
testimony  that  there  would  be  a work 
done  in  London. 

I fell  asleep,  having  retired  to  rest  in 
good  season,  and  slept  until  midnight, 
when  I awoke  and  meditated  upon  the 
things  of  God  until  3 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  while  forming  a determination 
to  warn  the  people  in  London  and  over- 
come the  power  of  darkness  by  the  assist- 
ance of  God,  a person  appeared  unto  me 
whom  I consider  was  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. He  made  war  upon  me  and  at- 
tempted to  take  my  life.  He  caught  me  by 
the  throat  and  nearly  choked  me  to  death. 
He  wounded  me  in  my  forehead  and  I 
also  wounded  him  in  a number  of  places 
in  the  head.  As  he  was  about  to  over- 
come me  I prayed  to  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  help.  I then 
had  .power  over  him  and  he  left  me, 
though  much  wounded.  Afterwards 
three  persons  dressed  in  white  came  to 
me  and  prayed  with  me  and  I was  im- 
mediately healed  of  all  my  wounds  and 
delivered  of  all  my  troubles. 

During  the  following  week  we  visited 
the  British  Museum  and  other  notable 
places,  and  also  attended  a Wesleyan 
Methodist  mission  meeting  over  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  presided  ; while  in  the 
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performance  of  our  own  missionary 
labors  we  circulated  and  posted  hand- 
bills. The  following  is  a copy  of  the 
first  placard  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  posted  in 
England’s  great  metropolis. 

“He  that  judgeth  a matter  before  he  heareth  is 
not  wise.” 

The  Latter-day  Saints  meet  for  pub- 
lic worship  at  Mr.  J.  Barrett' s Academy, 
37  King's  Square,  Goswell  Road — ( en- 
trance door  in  President  Street)  every 
Sabbath  at  3 and  half  past  6 o'  clock  p.  m.; 
also  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings, 
each  week  at  8 o'  clock. 

LECTURES 

will  be  delivered  by  Elders  Woodruff 
and  Smith  ( late  from  America ),  who  re- 
spectfully invite  the  citizens  of  London 
to  attend. 

The  first  principles  of  the  Everlasting 
Gospel  in  its  fullness.  The  gathering  of 
Israel.  The  second  coming  of  the  Savior 
and  1 ‘ the  restitution  of  all  things ' ’ spoke n 
of  by  all  the  holy  prophets,  will  be  among 
the  subjects  illustrated. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  Millenial  Star, 
published  monthly,  and  other  publications 
can  be  had  at  32  Ironmonger  Row,  St. 
Luke's.  ( City  press,  Long  L.ane,  Doud- 
ney  & Seryngour.) 

The  following  Sunday  we  preached  for 
the  first  time  in  Barrett’s  Academy  at 
3 o’clock.  There  were  present  about 
fifty  persons,  unto  whom  I preached  and 
Elder  Smith  preached  in  the  evening; 
but  it  was  the  hardest  matter  to  awaken 
an  interest  upon  the  subject  that  I had 
ever  found. 

Next  day  I received  a package  of  letters 
from  America,  one  from  my  wife  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  my  little  daughter, 
Sarah  Emma. 

There  is  so  much  going  on  in  this  great 
modern  Babylon  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  people  that  it  seemed  almost  to  re- 
quire the  trumpet’s  blast  from  heaven  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
to  our  proclamation  of  the  restoration  of 
the  fullness  of  the  Gospel. 

We  were  here  like  the  Apostles  of  old 
without  purse  or  script  to  warn  the  City 
of  London,  where  we  had  to  pay  high 
for  everything  we  required,  and  to  pay 
for  a place  to  preach  in.  We  were  at 
this  time  about  out  of  money,  but  still 
we  felt  to  trust  in  God. 


November  1st  I preached  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  Academy  to  about  thirty, 
and  in  the  evening  to  about  fifty.  We 
broke  bread  unto  the  Saints,  and  this 
evening  there  seemed  to  be  some  interest 
manifested  in  inquiring  into  the  work. 

We  preached  again  on  the  following 
Sunday.  During  the  week  we  received 
counsel  from  our  brethren  of  the  Twelve 
for  George  A.  Smith  to  go  immediately 
to  the  Potteries  and  spend  his  time  with 
the  churches  there.  After  his  departure 
I felt  very  lonely  for  several  days,  but 
Elder  William  Pitt  from  Dymock  came 
and  labored  with  me  for  a short  time, 
after  which  he  took  a mission  to  Ipswich. 

Brother  Hulme,  a captain  of  one  of 
the  “ Pickford’s  Boats  ” on  the  London 
Canal,  was  present  at  my  next  preaching 
after  the  departure  of  Elder  Pitt,  and 
with  him  were  two  of  his  hands  whom 
he  had  baptized.  On  the  following  day 
I dined  with  him  and  the  two  brethren 
on  board  their  boat. 

On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sun- 
day, the  2 2d  of  October,  I held  public 
meeting  at  the  Academy,  when  four 
offered  themselves  for  baptism  ; and  on 
the  following  Sunday  I again  preached 
twice  and  baptized  and  confirmed  three 
more.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  my 
labors  in  London. 

Next  day  I took  a very  interesting 
walk  with  Dr.  Wm.  Copeland  through 
every  part  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  on  my  return 
home  I was  soon  joined  by  Elders  Brig- 
ham Young  and  Kimball,  who  had  come 
to  spend  a week  or  two  in  London.  This 
was  the  first  time  ever  President  Brigham 
Young  was  in  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land. 

We  met  for  service  at  the  Academy 
Wednesday  evening,  when  Brother  Brig- 
ham preached,  followed  by  Brother 
Heber.  We  had  a good  time. 

In  company  with  Presidents  Young 
and  Kimball  on  the  3d  of  December  I 
visited  the  Tower  of  London,  without 
seeing  which  the  traveler  would  lose  a 
capital  page  of  the  history  of  his  travels 
in  Europe,  and  during  the  week  also 
visited  St.  Paul’s,  Buckingham  Palace, 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Queen’s  stables, 
and  saw  many  other  noted  sights  of 
London. 

Sunday  we  held  public  meeting  at  the 
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Academy,  at  which  there  were  about  fifty 
present.  Brother  Kimball  preached. 

An  Independent  minister  invited  me 
home  to  take  tea  with  him.  I accepted 
his  invitation,  had  an  interesting  time 
and  preached  the  Gospel  to  him  and  he 
received  my  testimony  and  offered  me  his 
chapel,  which  would  hold  800.  He  said  he 
thought  he  would  be  baptized  and  would 
try  and  get  his  society  to  do  the  same. 

We  met  again  in  the  evening  and  had 
more  at  our  meeting  than  ever  before. 
Brother  Brigham  Young  preached  and 
was  followed  by  Brothers  Kimball,  Wil- 
liams, Corner,  Hulme  and  myself. 

We  had  a very  interesting  time  and 
one  offered  himself  for  baptism.  There 
were  some  of  the  Aikenites  present,  one 
of  whom  purchased  a hymn  book.  They 
wished  us  to  call  upon  them  and  thought 
they  would  be  baptized.  We  then  met 
at  Father  Corner’s  and  communed  with 
the  Saints  and  had  a good  time. 

I rejoiced  at  the  prospect  which  was 
opening  before  us,  for  we  labored  a long 
time  and  the  work  had  gone  slow,  but 
now  a wide  opening  was  being  made  to 
roll  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  England. 

Having  spent  about  ten  days  in  Lon- 
don President  Young  left  for  Cheltenham. 
On  the  same  day  I visited  Mr.  James 
Albon,  a minister  of  the  Independent 
order,  who  with  his  household  believed 
our  doctrine,  and  on  the  Sunday  we  found 
more  than  ever  an  interest  being  awak- 
ened in  London,  and  our  prayer  meeting 
the  next  evening  was  attended  by  the 
Reverend  James  Albon,  who  received  our 
testimony.  We  walked  home  with  him 
and  found  his  household  growing  in  the 
faith  and  ready  for  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Two  days  after  in  the  evening  we  bap- 
tized four,  two  of  whom  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Morgan,  with  whom  we  lodged, 
Christopher,  Smith  their  apprentice,  and 
Henry  Corner,  Jun. 

The  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
Dr.  Copeland  spent  with  us,  and  he  re- 
ceived our  testimony,  and  in  the  evening 
we  preached  at  our  meeting  place. 

I had  visited  the  Rev.  James  Albon 
several  times  and  given  him  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
He  believed  in  our  mission  and  offered 
me  his  chapel  to  preach  in,  which  would 
seat  about  a thousand. 


Sunday  morning  we  accompanied  our 
reverend  friend  and  convert  to  his  chapel 
and  were  introduced  to  the  committee, 
one  of  whom  was  a preacher  who  had 
traveled  much  in  Russia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing the  Rev.  James  Albon  gave  out  an 
appointment  for  us  to  preach  on  the  next 
Sabbath  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  with  the 
Saints,  confirmed  four  and  had  a full 
house,  and  in  the  evening  we  preached 
again  and  a good  feeling  prevailed. 

After  meeting  the  Rev.  James  Albon 
called  upon  us  at  our  room  and  told  us 
that  he  had  given  out  our  appointment 
to  preach  in  his  chapel  and  had  informed 
his  congregation  that  he  was  a Latter-day 
Saint,  and  should  be  baptized  and  join 
our  Church,  and  that  they  need  not 
longer  consider  him  a member  of  their 
body  unless  they  with  him  joined  the 
Saints.  He  told  us  this  made  a division 
among  the  committee;  some  were  for 
going  with  him  and  some  against  follow- 
ing their  pastor  into  the  true  fold  which 
he  had  found. 

The  Sunday  following  in  the  evening 
we  preached,  by  the  appointment  of  its 
minister,  in  the  Independent  chapel  to 
the  largest  congregation  we  had  ever  dis- 
coursed before  in  London.  There  were 
present  priests  and  people  of  many  de- 
nominations. I addressed  them  for 
about  the  space  of  one  hour.  A Wes- 
leyan minister  arose  and  opposed  me, 
which  had  a good  effect,  for  the  -congre- 
gation seeing  the  spirit  he  was  of  turned 
against  him,  and  the  committee  refused 
him  the  permission  to  speak  there  -any 
more.  I was  much  bound  by  the  oppos- 
ing spirit,  still  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
gave  us  friends, 

The  next  evening  we  attended  what 
was  said  to  have  been  the  largest  temper- 
ance meeting  ever  held  in  London,  and 
the  next  two  days  brought  us  to  the 
close  of  the  year. 

SYNOPSIS 

of  the  Travels  and  Labors  of  Wilford 
Woodruff,  in  1840. 

Places  Visited  or  Labored  in — Liver- 
pool, Preston,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Tunstell,  Burslem,  Hanley,  Stoke,  Long- 
ton,  Stafford,  Wolverhampton,  Birming- 
ham, Worcester,  Hereford,  Ledbury, 
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Malvern  Hill,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Oxford,  London.  Traveled  4,469  miles; 
held  230  meetings,  and  established  53 
places  for  preaching ; I planted  47 
churches  and  jointly  organized  them. 
These  churches  were  chiefly  comprised 
in  the  two  conferences  raised  up  in  Here- 
fordshire, consisting  of  about  1,500 
Saints,  28  elders,  no  priests,  24  teachers, 
and  10  deacons, 

The  baptisms  of  the  year  were  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  under  my 
own  hands,  and  I assisted  in  the  baptism 
of  eighty-six  others.  I baptized  57 
preachers,  mostly  of  the  connection  of 
the  United  Brethren,  and  also  2 clerks  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I confirmed 
420,  and  assisted  in  confirming  50  others. 
I ordained  18  elders,  97  priests,  34 
teachers  and  1 deacon.  I blessed  120 
children,  and  administered  to  120  sick 
by  prayer,  anointing  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  and  in  many  instances  the 
sick  were  healed,  and  devils  cast  out.  I 
assisted  in  procuring  ^1,000  for  the  pub- 
lication of  3,000  copies  of  the  hymn 
book,  5,000  copies  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  for  the  printing  of  the  Mil- 
lenial  Star,  and  to  assist  two  hundred 
Saints  to  emigrate  to  Nauvoo.  I wrote 
200  letters  and  received  1 1 2. 

The  new  year,  1841,  found  Elder 
Kimball  and  myself  in  the  metropolis  of 
England  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  We  celebrated  New  Year’s  day 
by  baptizing  two  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 
The  church  in  London  now  numbered 
twenty-one  members. 

The  next  Sunday  we  held  a meeting  in 
the  Academy,  confirmed  two,  and  par- 
took of  the  sacrament. 

During  the  week  I baptized  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Albon,  and 
the  day  after  Elder  Kimball  started  to 
Woolwich  to  break  up  new  ground.  On 
the  Sunday  he  preached  there  for  the 
first  time,  when  tour  persons  offered 
themselves  for  baptism.  Next  day  they 
came  to  London,  and  we  immediately 
repaired  to  our  private  bath  in  Taber- 
nacle Square,  and  Elder  Kimball  bap- 
tized five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Dr. 
Wm.  Copeland. 

This  was  indeed  an  interesting  occa- 
sion and  we  felt  thankful  to  God  to  see 
the  cloud  beginning  to  break,  for  we  had 
struggled  hard  to  do  the  little  which  had 
been  done. 


On  the  15th  of  the  month  we  baptized 
three  more  of  Brother  Morgan’s  house- 
hold, and  on  the  following  Sunday  I 
preached  to  a full  house  and  to  many 
new  hearers.  Several  offered  themselves 
for  baptism,  and  there  had  been  during 
the  week  added  unto  the  Church  seven 
souls. 

Next  day  Elder  Kimball  received  a 
letter  from  Elder  Young,  who  wished  us 
to  be  ready  to  set  sail  for  home  early  in 
April. 

Several  days  later  I baptized  the  Rev. 
James  Albon  and  Mr.  Hender,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  January  I baptized  three 
others  into  the  Church. 

I visited  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
where  Elder  Kimball  had  raised  up  a 
small  branch  of  the  Church.  I returned 
to  London  with  Elder  Kimball.  On  the 
Sunday  we  communed  with  the  Saints, 
and  in  the  evening  we  both  preached  to 
a full  congregation. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  having  re 
ceived  a package  of  twenty  Books  of 
Mormon  and  two  dozen  hymn  books. 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  myself  went  to 
Stationer’s  Hall  and  secured  the  copy- 
right of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the 
name  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  We  left  five 
copies  of  the  book,  and  paid  three  shil- 
lings for  the  copyright. 

In  rhe  evening  we  baptized  four  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Rev. 
James  Albon,  who  had  already  received 
the  Gospel. 

Elder  Brigham  Young,  per  letter,  in- 
formed us  of  the  large  emigration  of 
that  season.  There  were  to  go  on  one 
ship  235,  and  on  another  100. 

To  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  im- 
mense emigrations  of  the  Saints  in  later 
years,  our  consideration  of  the  sailing  of 
three  or  four  hundred  as  a large  emigra- 
tion will  be  noteworthy. 

Elder  Lorenzo  Snow  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  the  nth,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church  after  our  departure.  I was  truly 
glad  to  once  more  greet  him  for  I had 
not  seen  him  since  1837. 

On  the  same  day  Elder  Wm.  Pitt  also 
arrived  at  our  lodgings,  and  we  had  an 
interesting  meeting  in  the  evening. 
Brother  Snow  preached,  and  Elder  Kim- 
ball and  myself  followed  him,  and  the 
next  day  Brothers  Heber  and  Lorenzo 
went  to  Woolwich  to  give  impetus  to 
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the  work  of  God  in  that  important  town. 

MINUTES 

of  the  First  London  Conference,  held  at 
the  Academy,  57  King’s  Square,  Goswell 
Road,  February  14th,  1841. 

There  were  present  of  officers  of  the 
Church,  Elders  H.  C.  Kimball,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Wm.  Pitt, 
besides  4 priests. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Elder  H.  C.  Kimball,  at  2 o’clock  p.  m., 
Sunday,  the  14th  of  February,  1841, 
when  it  was  moved  by  Elder  Kimball, 
and  seconded  by  Elder  Pitt,  that  Wilford 
Woodruff  be  the  president  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Moved  by  Elder  Kimball  and  seconded 
by  Elder  Woodruff,  that  Dr.  Wm.  Cope- 
land be  the  clerk.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  by  sing- 
ing, and  prayer  from  Elder  Kimball. 

The  president  then  called  for  the 
representation  of  the  branches  of  the 
London  Conference. 

The  Church  at  Bedford  was  represented 
by  Priest  Robert  Williams,  containing 
42  members  and  one  priest ; seven  re- 
moved, and  two  dead. 

The  Church  at  Ipswich,  represented 
by  Elder  Wm.  Pitt,  consisted  of  12 
members,  1 elder,  1 priest  and  1 teacher. 

The  Church  at  Woolwich,  represented 
by  Priest  John  Griffith,  consisted  of  6 
members  and  1 priest. 

The  Church  at  London,  represented 
by  H.  C.  Kimball,  consisted  of  46  mem- 
bers, 1 elder  and  2 priests.  Excellent 
prospect  of  continued  increase. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Moved  and  seconded  by  Elders  Kim- 
ball and  Woodruff,  that  James  Albon  be 
ordained  an  elder  ; moved  and  seconded 
by  Elders  Kimball  and  Snow,  that 
Thomas  Barnes  be  ordained  a teacher; 
moved  and  seconded  by  Elders  Kimball 
and  Pitt,  that  Robert  Williams  be  or- 
dained an  elder  to  oversee  the  Church  at 
Bedford;  moved  and  seconded  by  Elders 
Robert  Williams  and  Pitt,  that  Wm. 
Smith,  at  Bedford,  be  ordained  a priest  ; 
moved  and  seconded  by  Elders  Kimball 
and  Pitt,  that  Richard  Bates  be  ordained 
a priest  in  the  Woolwich  branch ; moved 
and  seconded  by  Elders  Robert  Williams 
and  Pitt,  that  John  Sheffield  be  ordained 
a teacher  at  Bedford;  moved  and  sec- 


onded by  Elder  Kimball  and  Brother 
Griffith,  that  Brother  A.  Painter  be  or- 
dained a teacher  at  Woolwich.  These 
motions  were  carried  unanimously,  and 
those  present  were  then  ordained  under 
the  hands  of  Elders  Kimball,  Woodruff 
and  Snow. 

Afterward  Elder  Kimball  moved  and 
Elder  Woodruff  seconded  that  Elder 
Lorenzo  Snow  be  appointed  president  of 
this  Conference  and  to  take  the  superin- 
tendency of  the  Church  in  London. 

Much  valuable  instruction  was  given 
by  Elders  Kimball  and  Woodruff  in  re- 
lation to  the  duties  of  official  members, 
and  afterward  it  was  moved  by  Elder 
Kimball  and  seconded  by  Elder  Snow 
that  this  Conference  be  adjourned  till 
Sunday  the  16th  of  May,  1841  ; after 
which  the  Conference  closed. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  President. 

Dr.  Wm.  Copeland,  Clerk. 

During  this  Conference  meeting  we 
also  broke  bread  with  the  Saints  and  con- 
firmed four.  At  half-past  6 in  the  evening, 
we  met  again  and  had  the  largest  con- 
gregation which  had  assembled  at  our 
preaching  place.  One  came  forward  for 
baptism. 

This  was  a day  which  we  had  long  de- 
sired to  see,  for  we  had  labored  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  establish  a Church  in  Lon- 
don and  at  times  it  seemed  as  though  we 
should  have  to  give  it  up,  but  by  holding 
on  to  the  work  of  our  Divine  Master  and 
claiming  the  promises  of  God,  we  were 
now  to  leave  an  established  London  Con- 
ference with  a prosperous  Church  planted 
in  the  metropolis,  under  the  care  of  our 
beloved  Brother  Lorenzo  Snow. 

Brother  Kimball,  on  the  15th,  received 
a letter  from  his  wife,  informing  us  that 
the  Prophet  Joseph  had  written  for  the 
Twelve  to  come  immediately  home. 

At  this  time  there  was  a prospect  of 
war  between  America  and  England,  over 
the  imprisonment  of  McCloud,  a British 
officer,  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  northeastern  boundary  question. 
In  consequence  of  this  prospect  the 
Prophet  Joseph  wrote  for  the  Twelve  to 
come  home,  after  first  thoroughly  organ- 
izing the  British  mission  and  calling  out 
a number  of  native  elders  to  send  in 
every  direction  throughout  GreatBritain. 

I spent  the  25th  of  February  in  visit- 
ing the  Saints  previous  to  my  departure 
and  in  the  evening  preached  for  the  last 
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time  in  London  before  my  return  to 
Nauvoo.  Next  day  I parted  from  Lor- 
enzo Snow  and  the  London  Saints  and 
took  train  for  Bristol,  to  visit  the  branch 
which  had  been  raised  up  there  by  my 
convert  Elder  Thomas  Kington,  who  it 
will  be  remembered  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Frome’s  Hill  Circuit  of 
United  Brethren. 

Leaving  Bristol  I visited  the  churches 
which  I had  raised  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  conferences  and  bidding  farewell 
to  the  Saints,  hundreds  of  whom  I had 
myself  baptized. 

When  I arrived  at  Monmouth,  Elder 
James  Morgan  was  waiting  my  coming, 
and  had  given  out  an  appointment  for 
me  to  preach  in  the  town  at  7 o’clock,  at 
the  house  of  Robert  Davis.  There  was  a 
crowded  meeting  and  many  could  not  get 
into  the  house.  Four  offered  themselves 
for  baptism.  The  Spirit  witnessed  to  me 
that  there  would  many  embrace  the  Gos- 
pel in  Monmouthshire,  and  I said,  “ the 
harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  few.” 

I arose  in  the  morning  refreshed  by 
sleep,  and  having  taken  breakfast  with 
Mr.  Matton,  I walked  ten  miles  through 
mud  and  water  in  a driving  March  rain 
storm  to  sister  Mary  Morgan  at  Little 
Ganvay,  where  I found  a pleasant  family 
of  the  Saints.  We  were  drenched  with 
rain  but  found  a good  fire  and  spent  the 
day  comfortably  and  in  the  evening  I had 
an  interesting  interview  with  Elder  Little- 
wood;  the  next  day  at  Sister  Morgan’s, 
reading  the  history  of  Rome,  with  much 
interest,  and  in  the  evening  I met  the 
officers  of  the  Church  there  in  council  and 
had  a good  time.  Sunday  I preached  in 
the  morning  at  the  house  of  Brother 
Thomas  Rood,  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
Kitchen  upon  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
had  the  place  full. 

The  Garway  Conference , held  March 
8th,  184c. — I met  the  Garway  conference 
at  the  Kitchen.  Elder  Levi  Richards  was 
chosen  president  and  Elder  James  Mor- 
gan, clerk.  There  were  present  one  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  one  High 
Priest,  seven  Elders,  eleven  Priests,  two 
Teachers  and  one  Deacon.  The  meeting 
opened  with  prayer  by  Elder  Woodruff, 
after  which  the  churches  wTere  represented 
as  follows:  Members,  134;  Elders,  4; 
Priests,  5;  Teachers,  3;  Deacons,  1. 

After  the  representation  it  was  moved 
that  John  Needham  be  ordained  elder, 


William  Morris  priest  and  Thomas  Rough 
teacher.  These  were  ordained  under  the 
hands  of  Elders  Woodruff  and  Richaids. 
The  meeting  adjourned  till  3 o’clock  and 
one  person  was  baptized. 

In  the  afternoon  Elder  Levi  Richaids 
spoke  and  I followed  him.  After  meet- 
ing the  Saints  contributed  one  pound  to 
help  me,  and  I sold  them  three  books  of 
Mormon  and  fifty  addresses  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London.  I then  walked  five 
miles  with  Brother  Richards  to  Brother 
Holley’s  and  spent  the  night.  This  was 
the  first  time  I had  seen  Brother  Levi  for 
about  two  years. 

Next  day  in  company  of  Elders  Levi 
Richards  and  Thomas  Pitt  I walked  to 
the  city  of  Hereford,  where  Elder  Ray 
and  others  had  been  preaching. 

On  Sunday  a preacher  arose  before  two 
or  three  thousand  people  in  the  market 
house  and  informed  the  multitude  that 
he  had  a fresh  letter  direct  from  America, 
showing  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. So  he  read  the  old  Spaulding 
story.  When  he  got  through  Elder  Levi 
Richards  arose  and  informed  the  people 
that  instead  of  its  being  a new  story  it 
had  been  published  for  seven  years 
throughout  the  Luiited  States  and  in 
England.  This  caused  a great  uproar,  for 
while  some  were  for  driving  the  man  out 
of  the  place  for  lying,  others  were  crowding 
around  Elders  Richards  and  Ray  to  hear 
them  preach.  The  crowd,  however,  was  so 
excited  that  they  left  the  ground  with 
hundreds  following  them.  There  never 
was  a time  when  the  people  were  so  much 
stirred  up  and  eager  to  hear  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  as  at  the  present,  and  it  was 
expected  that  we  should  not  get  through 
the  city  without  having  crowds  around 
us.  We  did,  however,  and  had  a view  of 
Hereford  Cathedral  as  we  passed  along 
and  reached  Sister  Bufton’s. 

There  was  at  this  time  a small  branch 
of  the  Church  at  Hereford,  numbering 
seven  members.  We  parted  from  Brother 
Pitt  at  Hereford,  and  continued  to  Lug- 
waraine,  where  I met  with  the  Church  for 
the  last  time  and  preached  from  the  24th 
of  Isaiah. 

On  the  morrow  I walked  to  Shucknell 
Hill  and  had  an  interesting  meeting  with 
the  Saints  and  preached  upon  the  gather- 
ing to  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  my 
last  meeting  with  them  and  I bid  them 
farewell.  Next  day  I walked  to  Standley 
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Hill  and  dined  with  Brother  Ockey,whom 
I was  truly  glad  to  see  once  more.  We 
went  together  through  Standley  Hill  and 
called  upon  the  Saints.  Six  months  had 
passed  since  I had  parted  from  the 
churches  in  this  region,  but  now  I was 
again  in  the  field  where  the  Lord  by  His 
blessing  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  my  labors  so  abundantly 
fruitful. 

Next  day  I went  to  Green  way  and 
preached,  blessed  a child,  confirmed  a 
member  and  administered  the  ordinance 
of  the  Gospel  to  five  sick  persons ; and 
on  the  morrow  continued  to  Turkey  Hill. 
Here  on  the  Sunday  I communed  with 
the  saints  and  preached  to  a large  con- 
gregation upon  the  gathering.  I found 
the  Saints  in  the  region  around  very  de- 
sirous to  gather  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  but  they  were  poor  and  had  not 
the  means. 

Conference  at  Gadfield  Elm  Chapel. — 
On  the  15th  day  of  March,  1841,  the 
Bran  Green  and  Gadfield  Elm  con- 
ference again  assembled,  when  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Elder  Wood- 
ruff. 

There  were  present  one  of  the  quorum 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  1 high  priest;  10 
elders  21  priests  6 teachers  and  1 
Deacon,  besides  the  congregation  of  the 
Saints.  There  were  represented  nineteen 
churches;  367  members,  8 elders,  33 
priests,  11  teachers,  1 deacon,  removed 
41,  died  x,  expelled  2. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  President. 

John  Hill,  Clerk. 

We  had  a very  interesting  time  at  the 
conference  and  a large  assembly  of  the 
Saints.  It  was  the  la^t  time  that  I should 
attend  in  that  part  of  my  old  and  beloved 
field  of  labor,  during  my  present  mission 
to  England,  and  whether  or  not  I should 
ever  meet  here  in  a conference  assembly 
of  Saints  again  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
my  future  life  for  time  to  reveal.  We 
had  held  our  meeting  without  disturbance 
from  the  mob  who  were  present,  for 
they  were  kept  quiet  by  the  police  in  at- 
tendance who  were  in  disguise. 

No  sooner  had  tire  meeting  closed  than 
multitudes  of  the  Saints  crowded  around 
me  and  hands  were  presented  me  on 
every  side,  to  bid  me  farewell.  Many 
called  for  me  to  bless  them  before  I de- 
parted. Others  cried  out,  “Lay  hands 
upon  me  and  heal  me  before  you  go.” 


One  came  with,“  Brother  Woodruff,  I am 
turned  out  of  doors  for  my  religion; 
what  shall  I do?  ’’.Another  with,  “ I am 
ready  to  go  to  Zion,  but  my  wife  won’ t go 
with  me  ; shall  I leave  her  to  gather  with 
the  Saints?”  A wife  in  turn  says,  “My 
husband  beat  me  and  turned  me  out  of 
doors  because  I have  been  baptized.  I 
have  money  enough  to  carry  me  and  the 
children  to  Zion;  will  you  let  me  go  with- 
out him?”  “Brother  Woodruff,  my 
mother  is  over  80  years  of  age  and  has 
willed  me  60  pounds  at  her  death,  but 
will  not  emigrate  with  me ; must  I stay 
for  her  to  die  or  leave  her  now  to  go  with 
the  Saints?”  One  said,  “I  have  sold 
my  little  place  and  shall  have  30  pounds 
to-morrow,  but  must  go  out  into  the 
street.  I have  not  enough  to  carry  my 
family  to  America;  can  you  help  me  to  a 
few  pounds  or  tell  me  what  to  do?”  And 
an  Elder  cried  out,  “ How  much  longer 
must  I preach  in  England  before  you  will 
let  me  go  to  America?”  “ Brother  Wood- 
ruff, would  you  come  and  preach  in  Chel- 
tenham?” “My  head  ism  great  pain, 
would  you  heal  me?  ” “ I want  you  to 

consecrate  this  bottle  of  oil  before  you 
go?”  “Will  you  write  to  me?”  “I 
have  been  waiting  a long  time  to  get  a 
chance  to  speak  to  you;  good  by,  remem- 
ber me  to  Mrs.  Woodruff,  good  by  ! God 
bless  you  ! ’ ’ 

Thus  was  I for  more  than  an  hour  after 
the  close  of  the  meeting  assailed  with 
the  affectionate  outbursts  and  adieus  and 
a host  of  perplexities  of  these  Saints  who 
crowded  around  me  as  children  to  their 
father. 

Many  of  the  Saints  parted  from  me 
in  tears  and  many  followed  me  to 
Turkey  Hill  where  I spent  the  night  and 
they  filled  the  house  until  a late  hour, 
begging  counsel  and  instruction  of  me. 
One  of  these  was  a Baptist  minister  who 
had  just  been  baptized  into  the  Church. 

On  the  morrow,  in  company  with  El- 
der Needham,  I walked  to  Keysend 
Street,  where  I preached  to  a crowded 
congregation  of  Saints.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I walked  to  Wind  Point,  where 
I visited  the  Saints,  and  thence  con- 
tinued to  Colwall.  Here  I met  with  a 
large  congregation  of  Saints  and 
preached  to  them  upon  the  gathering. 

Next  day,  with  Elder  Levi  Richards,  I 
walked  over  Malvern  Hill  and  called 
upon  Elder  Samuel  Jones;  thence 
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through  Great  Malvern  to  Crowcat ; I 
held  a meeting  at  Brother  George  Brooks’ 
and  had  an  interesting  time  with  a large 
number  of  Saints  whom  I had  baptized 
about  a year  before.  I went  to  Dunsclose 
the  day  after,  visiting  many  of  the  Saints 
by  the  way,  laying  hands  upon  the  sick, 
and  blessing  and  counseling  others  of  the 
flock.  They  all  were  happy  to  see  me, 
for  I had  baptized  most  of  them  when  I 
first  opened  that  field  of  labor.  Next 
day  we  traveled  to  Frome’s  Hill,  and 
visited  the  Saints  by  the  way. 

At  Frome’s  Hill  I met  with  the  Saints 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  had  a crowded 
house  ; in  the  afternoon  we  held  a meet- 
ing at  Standley  Hill,  where  I communed 
with  the  church.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  I had  a busy  time  shaking  hands 
with  the  Saints  and  parting  from  them. 
Many  of  them  wished  me  to  bless  them, 
and  others  to  heal  them.  I spent  the 
right  with  Brother  Levi  Richards  at 
Elder  Edward  Ockey’s,  and  on  the  mor- 
row we  held  the  Frome’s  Hill  conference 
at  Standley  Hill. 

There  were  present  of  the  traveling 
high  council,  2 high  priests,  20  elders, 
30  priests,  9 teachers,  and  2 deacons. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  I 
moved  that  Elder  Levi  Richards  should 
preside  over  the  conference,  and  he  was 
sustained  by  the  meeting.  I was  chosen 
clerk. 

After  singing  and  prayer,  the  presi- 
dent called  upon  the  officers  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  various  branches, 
which  was  given  as  follows  : branches, 
33;  members,  957;  elders,  24;  priests, 
68;  teachers,  27;  deacons,  8. 

Robert  Gummery,  Edward  Philips  and 
John  Spires  were  ordained  to  the  office 
of  elder,  under  the  hands  of  Elders 
Richards,  Kington  and  inyself;  Thomas 
Bishop  to  the  office  of  priest,  and  Wrn. 
Rowley  to  the  office  of  deacon. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  speeches  from 
Elders  Richards  and  Kington,  I delivered 
my  farewell  address  and  pronounced  the 
benediction  on  the  conference. 

After  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  I was 
almost  three  hours  shaking  hands  with 
the  Saints,  healing  the  sick  and  giving 
counsel  to  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
me,  many  of  whom  were  in  tears  when 
we  parted.  Nearly  fifty  came  tome  to  ask 
me  to  take  them  to  Zion,  when  I had  not 
means  to  take  myself.  I,  however,  gave 


Sister  Foxal  five  pounds  to  help  her  and 
her  husband  and  children  to  the  land  of 
America  She  had  made  every  exertion 
for  six  months  to  save  money  to  gather 
with  the  Saints,  and  had  raised  thirty 
pounds.  The  five  pounds  I gave  to  her 
was  a donation  from  Elder  Edward 
Ockey,  who  was  imparting  of  his  sub- 
stance to  help  the  poor  of  the1  church  to 
gather. 

After  bidding  the  multitude  of  Saints 
farewell,  I went  to  Elder  Ockey’s,  to 
spend  the  night,  accompanied  by  Elders 
Richards,  Kington  and  Ray. 

We  had  been  in  the  house  but  a short 
time  when  three  of  Edward  Ockey’s 
brothers  came  in  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
a contest,  because  their  brother  and  sis- 
ter had  embraced  the  gospel  and  was 
about  to  gather  with  the  Saints.  They 
manifested  much  wrath  against  me,  and, 
after  conversing  with  them  about  three 
hours,  they  left  the  house,  and  we  were 
once  more  in  peace. 

After  conversing  together  until  the 
third  watch  of  the  night,  we  retired  to 
rest,  closing  one  of  the  busiest  days  of 
my  life. 

I arose  in  the  morning,  refreshed  by 
sleep,  and,  after  conversing  several  hours 
with  Elders  Richards,  Kington,  Kay, 
Ockey  and  others,  I was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  parting  with  the  Saints  in  this 
region. 

In  bidding  them  farewell  I found  in 
our  hearts  and  memory  of  our  associa- 
tion many  ties  which  bound  me  to  those 
I were  leaving  behind  and  among  the 
faithful  ones  were  the  Ockeys. 

Brother  Edward  Ockey  and  his  sister 
Ann  were  of  a good  and  wealthy  family. 
They  had  many  trials  to  pass  through  to 
do  the  will  of  God  and  to  gather  with 
the  Saints,  for  their  brothers  were  exceed- 
ingly set  against  them.  But  Brother 
Edward  had  maintained  his  integrity  like 
a man  of  God  and  was  making  every 
preparation  to  gather  with  the  Saints,  but 
his  sister  Ann  had  fears  that  her  brothers 
would  hinder  her  gathering. 

Having  bid  farewell  to  the  Saints  of 
Standley  Hill,  I walked  to  Frome’s  Hill 
and  conversed  with  the  elders  until  two 
o’clock,  when  I took  the  parting  hands 
of  Elders  Richards,  Kington,  Ray  and 
others,  and  with  my  carpet  bag  with  about 
20  pounds  weight  in  it,  walked  fifteen 
miles  to  Worcester  in  four  hours. 
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When  I arrived  there  I was  so  very 
lame  and  weary  with  my  heavy  load  and 
fast  walking  that  I could  scarcely  walk 
at  all.  I then  took  rail  and  arrived  in 
Birmingham  at  io  o’clock  at  night,  but 
was  exceedingly  lame  and  weary.  I 
spent  the  night  with  Elder  James  Riley, 
24  Park  Street. 

I had  now  fairly  ended  my  Hereford- 
shire mission,  and  bidden  a last  farewell 
to  that  field  of  labor  where  the  Lord  had 
blessed  me  beyond  all  my  expectations. 

I now  left  three  conferences  in  the  re- 
gion which  I opened  one  year  before,  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  that  I left  this 
vineyard,  planted  all  over  with  churches, 
numbering  fifteen  hundred  Saints. 

The  minutes  which  I have  recorded 
will  show  at  a glance  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  churches  in  Herefordshire, 
and  the  regions  around. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  the 
Staffordshire  conference  met,  and  there 
were  present  of  the  Twelve,  George  A. 
Smith  and  Wilford  Woodruff,  with  1 
high  priest,  13  elders,  28  priests,  10 
teachers,  and  8 deacons.  The  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Magistrate’s  Assem- 
bly Room. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  it  was 
voted  that  “ this  conference  grant  unto 
Elders  Woodruff  and  George  A.  Smith  a 
letter  of  recommendation  manifesting 
that  the  Church  in  this  region  accept  of 
their  labors  and  consider  that  they  have 
filled  their  mission  with  honor  and  dig- 
nity.” 

We  had  a very  interesting  time  on  this 
occasion.  The  conference  was  held  in  a 
place  which  would  hold  800  and  it  was 
crowded;  but  there  was  perfect  order 
and  much  good  feeling  manifested  dur- 
ing the  day.  There  was  prospect  of  a 
continued  increase  in  the  Potteries. 

George  A.  Smith  was  the  president  of 
the  conference  and  T.  J.  Fitcher  and  O. 
Shaw,  clerks. 

Next  day  George  A.  Smith  and  my- 
self met  the  officers  in  council  at  the 
Hanley  Meeting  Rooms  and  gave  such 
advise  as  we  deemed  wisdom,  and  then 
took  our  farewell. 

On  the  following  day  we  also  parted 
from  the  Saints  at  Burslem,  took  coach 
to  Manchester,  and  called  upon  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  47  Oxford  Street,  and  found 
him  and  his  family  enjoying  good  health. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1841,  the  general 


conference  of  the  British  mission  was 
held  in  Carpenter’s  Hal),  Manchester,  at 
which  there  were  present  nine  of  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve,  namely:  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Orson  Hyde,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Orson 
Pratt,  Willard  Richards,  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, John  Taylor,  and  George  A.  Smith. 
The  total  members  of  the  British  mission 
at  that  time  was  represented  as  5,814,  and 
800  besides  had  emigrated  to  America 
under  the  shipping  arrangements  of  the 
Church.  At  this  conference  the  Twelve 
blessed  and  set  apart  Orson  Hyde  for  his 
mission  to  Jerusalem  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  this 
dispensation  that  the  Twelve  Apostles  sat 
in  conference  as  a quorum  in  a foreign 
land. 

Immediately  after  the  general  confer- 
ence, those  of  the  Twelve  who  were 
about  to  return  home  hastened  to  Liver- 
pool and  embarked  for  America  on  the 
20th  of  April,  on  board  of  the  ship 
Rochester.  Next  day,  the  wind  being 
favorable,  the  ship  weighed  anchor. 
There  were  on  board  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  George 
A.  Smith,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Willard 
Richards  and  John  Taylor,  of  the  Twelve, 
with  Elder  Reuben  Hedlock  and  120  of 
the  British  Saints. 

On  our  passage  across  the  Atlantic  we 
had  some  very  tempestuous  weather  and 
became  familiar  with  “ a storm  a.t  sea.” 

On  the  20th  of  May  we  landed  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  next  day  George  A. 
Smith  and  myself  took  up  our  abode,  for 
a few  days  at  Brother  Foster’s.  While 
here  I met  my  brothers-in-law,  Ezra  and 
Ilus  Carter,  and  also  Dr.  Charles  Fabyan, 
my  wife’s  relative. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  at  the  house  of 
Brother  Foster  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve,  I performed  the 
service  of  marriage  between  Mr.  Edward 
Ockey  and  Miss  Eliza  Brewer,  both  of 
them  my  converts  of  Castle  Frome. 
This  was  the  first  marriage  ceremony  at 
which  I officiated. 

On  the  2d  of  June  I arrived  at 
Scarborough  per  stage,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  embrace  my  wife,  and  also  my 
first  born  son,  whom  I had  not  before 
seen.  After  two  years  of  separation 
from  my  wife,  it  was  a happy  reunion 
indeed.  Here  I stayed  with  my  father- 
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in-law  until  the  5th  of  July,  and  then 
left  for  my  native  place,  Farmington, 
where  I arrived  the  third  day  after. 

While  tarrying  at  my  father’s  house  I 
married  my  sister  Eunice  Woodruff  to 
Mr.  Dwight  Webster.  At  my  sister’s 
marriage  there  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  persons,  mostly  our  relatives.  This 
was  on  the  4th  of  August,  1841. 

A few  days  afterwards  my  aunt  Bulah 
Hart  was  baptized  into  the  Church,  and 
on  the  r8th  of  the  month  I bade  fare- 
well to  my  father’s  house  after  a stay  of 
forty-one  days.  This  was  a longer  visit 
than  I had  paid  to  any  of  my  friends  for 
the  last  ten  years. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  a little 
company,  consisting  of  myself,  wife  and 
son,  and  four  others, started  on  board  the 
boat  Sandusky  for  Albany.  Our  ulti- 
mate destination  was  Nauvoo,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  the  next  month. 

When  I left  Nauvoo,  two  years  before, 
there  were  not  more  than  a dozen  houses 
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in  the  place,  but,  on  my  return  to  the 
city,  there  were  several  hundred. 

We  passed  by  the  Temple,  then  build- 
ing, and  had  a view  of  it ; we  then 
called  at  the  house  of  Elder  Brigham 
Young,  and  there  spent  the  night. 

Brother  Brigham  was  sick,  and  Heber 
C.  Kimball  and  Willard  Richards  were 
with  him.  We  laid  hands  upon  him  and 
he  soon  recovered. 

I saw  many  of  my  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  was  informed  that  others 
of  them  were  dead. 

I met  with  many  friends  on  the  day- 
after  my  return  to  Nauvoo,  and  also  sat 
in  counsel  with  the  Twelve  and  was 
happy  once  more  to  meet  with  my 
quorum.  I moved  my  things  to  Elder 
Kimball’s.  My  wife  and  child  were  sick. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  city  coun- 
cil met  and  among  its  business  I was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  city  council  of 
Nauvoo. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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There  is  no  authentic  record  known 
to  the  writer,  of  either  the  date,  or  the 
person  who  as  an  explorer  from  civilized 
lands,  first  entered  the  Valley  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Baron  La  Hontan,  a French 
traveler,  in  an  account  of  his  wanderings 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Long  River, 
(as  he  called  the  Missouri)  published 
in  1703,  refers  to  the  existence  of  a large 
lake  of  salt  water,  among  the  mountains 
to  the  west ; but  his  extravagant  narra- 
tive of  what  he  saw,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  for  this  lake  he  relied  on  Indian 
report,  inspired  no  confidence  in  the  state- 
ment. None  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the 
geography  of  the  west  take  any  notice  of 
his  report  of  it,  and  accorded  it  no  credit. 

During  most  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
Spain  had  a nominal  possession  of  all  the 
country  south  of  the  42d  parallel,  till  she 
ceded  the  Louisiana  purchase  to  France. 
Her  policy  as  to  these  vast  possessions, 
was  one  of  repression  and  reticence. 
They  were  believed  to  be  filled  with 


great  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
concealment  of  resources  known  to  ex'ist, 
was  warily  and  constantly  practiced.  So 
much  so,  that  regions  with  which  the 
Spanish  authorities  were  quite  familiar, 
were  entirely  unknown  to  the  world  of 
geography  and  science. 

The  archives  of  the  Spanish  Missions 
in  the  west,  now  fully  disclose  the  fact, 
that  the  Timpanogos  Lake  (Utah  Lake) 
was  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  priests  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago— but  no 
publication  of  the  discovery  took  place, 
until  long  after  its  existence  was  known 
to  the  world  through  other  channels. 
As  no  mention  was  made  in  these  archives 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  its  discovery  was  an  occurrence 
of  later  date.  The  party  that  reached 
Utah  Lake,  evidently  went  no  further, 
and  were  not  those  who  discovered  its 
more  imposing  neighbor. 

The  American  explorers  Lewis  and 
Clarke  who  crossed  the  continent  in  1804, 
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by  following  up  the  Missouri  waters  to 
its  source,  and  descending  to  the  Pacific, 
by  way  of  the  Columbia,  make  no  allu- 
sion to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  presum- 
ably had  no  knowledge  of  it  even  by 
report.  The  Astor  party  led  by  Mr. 
Hunt  down  the  Snake  River  in  1811, 
left  no  reference  to  its  existence  in  their 
narrative.  That  the  Spaniards  had  visited 
the  country  before  this,  is  however  evi- 
dent from  a variety  of  facts  related  by 
these  explorers. 

The  Indians  as  far  north  as  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia, 
were  then  well  supplied  with  horses,  pro- 
cured as  they  stated  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  passed  annually  by  caravan  from 
Santa  Fe  and  Taos,  New  Mexico,  to  Los 
Angelos  and  Monterey,  in  California. 
The  trail  of  these  caravans  ran  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Utah  Lake,  and 
passed  eastward  to  the  Colorado  through 
the  Spanish  Fork  Canyon.  So  marked 
a region  of  country  as  Salt  Lake  Valley 
could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  while  the 
Indians  who  traded  with  these  caravans 
were  compelled  to  pass  through  the  val- 
ley in  order  to  meet  them. 

Early  in  the  present  century  hunters 
and  traders  with  the  Indians,  from  the 
western  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
roved  all  over  the  mountain  country,  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Colorado,  to  those  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Columbia.  In  1809  John  Henry,  a 
St.  Louis  fur  trader,  built  a fort  on  what 
is  now  called  Henry’s  Fork  of  Snake 
River,  and  trapped  and  hunted  in  the 
vicinity  for  years  after.  These  men  of 
the  mountains  were  generally  illiterate, 
made  no  written  record  or  account  of 
their  discoveries  or  explorations,  and  thus 
what  was  familiar  to  them,  was  unknown 
to  the  world. 

In  1832  Capt.  Bonneville  ot  the  United 
States  army,  having  by  a residence  on  the 
frontier  become  imbued  with  the  desire 
to  explore  the  great  western  wilderness, 
led  a party  of  explorers  and  hunters 
across  the  summit  of  the  Great  Range, 
and  on  his  return  poured  out,  through  the 
popular  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  the 
rich  treasures  of  three  years’  experience 
among  the  mountains.  That  Great  Salt 
Lake  was  then  well  known  to  the  moun- 
taineers is  certain,  for  Bonneville  had  in 
projecting  his  expedition,  made  it  one  of 


his  objective  points.  The  description  he 
gave  of  it  in  his  “notes”  was  treated  as 
an  exaggeration  by  even  his  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  editor,  Mr.  Irving. 

In  fact,  Bonneville  did  not  himself 
visit  Salt  Lake.  He  halted  his  company 
at  the  head  of  the  Green  River  Valley, 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  Wind  River 
mountains,  and  after  organizing  a de- 
tachment of  forty  men,  under  the 
guidance  of  Captain  Walker,  an  ex- 
perienced mountaineer,  for  the  explora- 
tion of  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  took  his 
own  departure  for  the  north,  and  spent 
the  winter  of  1832-3  at  a point  about  five 
miles  below  the  forks  of  the  Salmon 
River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
the  county  seat  of  Lemhi  County  in 
Idaho. 

He  appointed  the  valley  of  Bear  River 
a short  distance  below  the  present  town 
of  Evanston,  as  the  rendezvous  for  the 
two  parties  the  following  year. 

Aside  from  a very  cursory  examination 
of  the  lake  and  the  country  bordering  it, 
on  the  north  side,  the  detachment  sent 
by  Bonneville  accomplished  but  little  of 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view  in  dispatch- 
ing the  expedition. 

They  followed  Bear  River  down  through 
Cache  Valley  to  its  junction  with  the 
lake,  went  northwards  along  the  shore 
till  its  northern  end  was  passed,  crossed 
the  desert  to  the  west,  and  finally  struck 
the  Ogden  River — so  called  by  mistake 
(in  fact  the  Humboldt) — and  passed  on 
to  Monterey,  California,  where  they 
wintered.  The  following  spring  the 
party  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  range 
through  what  is  since  known  as  “Wal- 
ker’s Pass,”  and  crossing  the  desert  by 
way  of  the  “Death  Valley”  route, 
arrived  in  June  at  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous on  Bear  River,  where  it  was 
subsequently  joined  by  Bonneville  with 
the  main  body. 

The  information  about  the  Salt  Lake 
country  thus  obtained,  was,  though 
meagre,  the  first  that  bore  the  stamp  of 
accuracy,  ever  given  to  the  public. 

Irving,  editing  the  notes  of  his  friend, 
and  evidently  toning  them  to  command 
the  reader’s  confidence  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, describes  the  country  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  the  eye  of  the  ex- 
plorer ever  gazed  upon.  The  mountains 
rose  to  a great  hight  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  valley,  and  the  panorama  of 
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lake,  island?,  and  valley,  with  the  desert 
beyond,  was  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and 
lonely  magnificence,  The  mountains 
poured  their  floods  into  this  elevated 
sea,  waterfowl  swam  in  shoals  on 
its  glassy  surface,  or  hovered  in  such 
numbers  along  its  shores  as  to  darken  the 
sun  ; islands  whose  broken  peaks  pierced 
the  clouds  studded  its  broad  expanse,  and 
the  white  surf  beat  on  their  rocky 
shores. 

The  story  that  a party  of  trappers  in 
trying  to  circumnavigate  it,  came  near 
perishing  for  want  of  fresh  water,  was 
given,  but  doubted  bv  Bonneville — a story 
that  will  now  find  few  disbelievers. 
Cache  Valley  was  described  as  a marvel 
of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  over  its 
broad  and  grassy  surface,  buffalo  and 
other  wild  game  abounded. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  that  Bonne- 
ville’s command  was  the  first  who  ever 
crossed  the  Great  Range  with  wagons. 
On  the  2 1 st  of  July,  1832,  with  twenty- 
four  wagons  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
men,  he  penetrated  through  the  South 
Pass  by  the  Sweetwater  River,  and  made 
his  headquarters  in  the  Green  River  Val- 
ley a few  days  later,  at  a point  about 
ninety  miles  to  the  west  of  the  summit. 
About  three  years  before,  Capt.  William 
L.  Sublette  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
a trader  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company  of  St.  Louis,  had 
taken  wagons  into  the  Wind  River 
country,  but  none  had  before  Bonne- 
ville’s expedition,  been  driven  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 
Trains  belonging  to  the  fur  companies, 
annually  after  that,  transported  Indian 
goods  to  the  region  of  Fort  Bridger,  and 
other  points  in  the  inter  - mountain 
country,  returning  laden  with  pelts  and 
furs  for  the  eastern  market. 

Bonneville’s  explorations  extended 
from  Green  River  to  the  west  as  far  as 
Walla  Walla  on  the  Columbia,  and  some 
years  after  his  return,  the  publication  of 
his  notes  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind  of  the  country.  The  people 
of  the  extreme  western  frontier,  had  by 
contact  with  the  hunters  and  trappers  of 
the  mountains,  already  become  in  a 
measure  familiar  with  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  wilderness,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Bonneville’s  story,  told  in  the  glowing 
pages  of  Irving,  read  like  a romance  or 
11 


a revelation  Men  were  seized  with  the 
spirit  of  exploration  and  adventure. 

The  story  of  Astor’s  party  who  crossed 
the  mountains  in  1811,  of  Nathanial 
Wythe  of  Boston,  who  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Hunt,  the  same  year  that 
Bonneville’s  expedition  started,  all  con- 
tributed to  the  general  interest.  One  of 
the  wildest  and  strangest  of  these  expe- 
ditions, was  that  of  the  “Davis  party,” 
which  left  Independence,  Missouri,  eigh- 
teen in  number,  to  explore  the  headwaters 
of  the  Arkansas  River  in  search  of  gold. 
The  leader  of  this  band  of  treasure- 
seekers  was  an  uncle  of  the  writer,  and  in 
his  boyish  years,  he  has  often  listened  to 
the  old  hunter’s  tales  of  his  hardships 
and  adventures,  as  a member  of  it.  To 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  old  man  be- 
lieved they  had  discovered  gold  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  River — a 
fact  now  well  attested,  but  they  w’ere  too 
ignorant  of  mining  processes  to  make  it 
a certainty,  and  the  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians finally  compelled  them  to  fly,  and 
after  thirteen  months’  absence  they 
reached  home  on  foot,  naked  and  re- 
duced to  skeletons  from  starvation  and 
travel.  The  attractions  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  ever  after  a favorite  theme 
with  these  hardy  adventurers,  and  from 
that  day  on,  a trip  to  the  mountains  as  a 
hunter  or  trapper  for  health,  wealth  and 
adventure  became  the  rage  of  the  west- 
ern border — Joel  Walker,  Kit  Carson, 
James  Bridger,  the  Sublettes  (William  L. 
Solomon,  and  Milton)  Fitzpatrick,  Robert 
Campbell,  John  Henry,  Joseph  L.  Meek, 
Wm.  M.  Doughty,  are  all  names,  in 
those  days,  as  familiar,  as  are  now  those 
of  the  leaders  of  business  and  politics, 
in  the  new  commonwealths  that  have 
risen  among  the  mountains  during  the 
present  generation. 

This  interest  created  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  resulted  in  a scientific  explora- 
tion which  began  under  Fremont  in 
1 £42,  and  which  after  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  year, 
was  repeated  by  the  same  leader,  and 
extended  finally  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  last  wrere  under  governmental  aus- 
pices, and  were  semi-military  and  scien- 
tific in  their  purposes. 

In  1841,  a party  led  by  Capt.  Bartlett 
of  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  foster  nurse 
of  all  these  western  expiditions,  with 
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wagon  equipments  complete,  passed  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  California. 
General  John  Bidwell,  of  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia, was  of  this  party,  and  his  journal, 
published  in  the  year  1844,  at  Weston, 
Missouri,  kept  the  fever  for  wild  western 
adventure  fully  alive.  The  route  of  this 
party  was  the  same  as  Bonneville  had 
taken,  except  that  west  of  Soda  Springs 
on  Bear  River,  leaving  the  beaten  wagon 
road  which  then  led  on  to  Fort  Hall  on 
Snake  River,  they  followed  down  the 
Bear  River  through  Cache  Valley,  passed 
Salt  Lake  around  its  northern  extremity, 
then  west  to  the  Humboldt,  down  to 
the  “sink”  and  on  to  California.  This 
party  abandoned  their  wagons  in  the 
Sierras,  and  finally  reached  Sutter’s  Fort 
with  pack  animals. 

In  1842,  two  young  lawyers,  L.  W. 
Hastings  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  read  the  story  of 
Bonneville,  supplemented  by  Wythe’s 
relation  of  his  adventures,  started  for 
California.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
they  left  Independence  with  a company 
of  about  thirty  wagons.  They  followed 
the  usual  route  via  Fort  Laramie  and  the 
Sweetwater  through  the  South  Pass. 

An  incident  of  this  trip  the  writer 
heard  Mr.  Lovejoy  relate  some  years  after, 
which  shows  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded western  travel  in  those  days. 
“Independence  Rock”  is  a noted  land- 
mark on  the  route,  at  the  point  where 
the  Sweetwater  River  is  struck  by  the 
road  coming  from  Fort  Laramie.  It  is 
a naked  pile  of  granite  nearly  six  hun- 
dred feet  high  set  down  in  the  valley  at 
the  base  of  the  hills  that  bound  it  on  the 
north.  On  its  broad  face,  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  east,  travelers  from  time 
almost  immemorial  had  written  their 
names,  with  the  date  of  their  presence, 
till  its  surface  had  become  a sort  of  trav- 
elers’ register  for  the  entire  mountain 
region.  Hastings  and  Lovejoy  had  re- 
mained in  the  rear  of  the  company  that 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  more  elabor- 
ately engraving  their  respective  names 
on  this  great  mountain  advertising 
medium.  About  noon  they  had  com- 
pleted their  labors  and  were  sitting 
quietly  on  the  rock  gazing  at  the  green 
valley  with  its  beautiful  river  below,  and 
admiring  the  bold  scenery  of  the  moun- 
tains which  walled  it  in.  Their  horses 
saddled  for  the  ride  before  them,  were 


tethered  to  a scrubby  cedar  at  the  base  of 
the  rock. 

As  they  were  about  to  descend, 
Lovejoy  thought  he  saw  a human  form 
crouching  under  a clump  of  cedars,  stand- 
ing a few  hundred  feet  from  the  horses, 
and  observed  to  his  companion  the  fears 
he  entertained.  A little  further  observa- 
tion disclosed  three  Indians  in  the  group 
who  finding  themselves  discovered  boldly 
came  into  view.  Our  travelers  immedi- 
ately commenced  a hasty  movement  to- 
wards their  horses,  but  by  the  time  they 
were  reached,  the  trio  of  Indians  had 
arrived  at  the  same  point.  They  were 
fully  armed,  but  made  no  hostile  dem- 
onstrations and  affected  friendship, 
shaking  hands  with  smiling  faces  and 
most  cordial  manner.  By  the  time  Hast- 
ings and  Lovejoy  were  ready  to  mount, 
a reinforcement  of  Indians  came  into 
view,  with  the  suddenness  of  a flock  of 
birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  travelers  saw 
at  once  their  helpless  situation.  Each 
had  mounted  his  horse,  but  the  hand  of 
an  Indian  was  on  the  bridle  bit  of  both, 
and  a rifle  held  cocked  on  each  horseman, 
while  the  air  was  rent  by  yells  calling  to 
their  followers.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds  to  bring  up  the  party  of  ad- 
vancing supports  to  the  aid  of  their 
fellows,  like  a pack  of  wolves  on  their 
prey,  and  but  a few  additional  minutes 
had  elapsed  before  three  hundred  Indians, 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  rising  like  in- 
sects from  their  hiding  places,  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  and  the  willows 
that  bordered  the  river,  had  surrounded 
the  two  men.  They  were  pulled  from 
their  horses,  stripped  of  their  arms 
and  clothing,  leaving  them  only  the 
underwear  of  their  lower  extremities — 
not  even  hat  or  shoes  were  left  upon 
them.  Death  seemed  inevitable,  but 
after  the  first  excitement  had  subsided, 
there  came  a lull  and  finally  a consulta- 
tion, which  resulted  in  having  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  in  thi# 
condition  driving  them  into  a mountain 
defile  to  the  south  a few  miles,  where  the 
encampment  or  village  was  located. 

Here  our  friends  spent  the  afternoon 
and  the  following  night.  Their  feet  had 
been  lacerated  by  traveling  over  the  cac- 
tus plant  and  the  rough  rocky  path,  then- 
bare  backs  were  scorched  to  a blister  by 
the  rays  of  an  August  sun,  and  the  suffer- 
ings they  endured  were  extreme.  As  the 
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evening  approached  the  young  warriors, 
who  had  lazily  lolled  on  their  bellies, 
asleep  on  the  grass,  seemed  possessed  with 
a devilish  desire  to  worry  and  torture 
their  helpless  prisoners.  They  withdrew 
to  a short  distance  and  with  their  long 
lances — similar  to  the  Mexican  cavalry 
lance — making  a target  of  the  travelers, 
hurled  them  at  them  to  see  the  latter 
dodge  the  deadly  weapons,  which,  if  one 
of  them  had  struck,  would  have  cleaved 
its  way  through  the  body  as  easily  as  a 
butcher’s  knife  would  have  gone  through 
a beefsteak.  This  cruel  sport  was  finally 
stopped  by  a surly  old  chief,  who  com- 
manded its  cessation,  while  he  led  off  the 
captives  to  his  lodge  and  bound  them 
fast.  Here  they  had  a change  of  tor- 
mentors. The  squaws  and  children 
seemed  to  have  a special  aversion  for  the 
prisoners,  and  one  of  the  former  seemed 
to  take  a delight  in  administering  a 
stroke  with  her  Indian  riding  whip  on 
their  bare  bodies,  whenever  she  came 
within  reach  of  either.  Some  dried 
buffalo  meat  was  finally  furnished  them 
to  eat,  and  with  swollen  limbs  and 
lacerated  bodies,  they  were  laid  on  the 
ground  and  pinioned  for  the  night.  Next 
day  the  village  was  on  the  move  to  the 
west,  following  a line  parallel  to  the  road 
the  company  of  emigrants  had  taken, 
but  keeping  a range  of  hills  between, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  view. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  Indians  was 
to  capture  and  plunder  the  main  party 
was  evident  to  their  prisoners,  and  as  no 
danger  up  to  this  time  had  been  met  or 
apprehended,  a dash  upon  the  train  by 
these  wild  savages  was  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. No  chance  for  escape  was  per- 
mitted. The  captives  had  their  arms 
firmly  tied,  and  when  placed  on  horses 
for  travel,  as  they  were  after  the  first 
day,  they  were  carefully  secured  by 
thongs  of  buffalo  hide  to  the  animal  on 
which  they  were  mounted.  Their  suffer- 
ing from  the  chafing  of  their  limbs  and 
the  blistering  of  the  sun  were  extreme, 
but  complaint  was  useless  and  they  bore 
all  as  well  as  they  could.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  third  day,  as  they  neared 
the  sources  of  the  Sweetwater,  they  at 
last  caught  sight  of  the  train.  It  was  in 
camp  with  the  stock,  horses,  mules  and 
cattle  scattered  about  grazing.  The  ab- 
sence of  their  leaders  had,  however, 
warned  the  travelers  that  enemies  were 


in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  they  were  guarding  against  surprise. 
At  the  distance  of  more  than  a mile, 
their  friends  could  see  that  all  was  ex- 
citement and  preparation  in  the  white 
camp.  The  Indians  had  evidently  in- 
tended to  deliver  battle,  the  thing  most 
dreaded  by  their  prisoners,  for  whether 
defeated  or  victorious,  the  fate  of  the 
latter  would  be  sealed  by  any  casualty 
resulting  to  the  Indians  from  a conflict. 
The  prisoners  warned  the  chief  that  the 
whites  were  well  prepared  and  that  a 
battle  would  result  in  defeat  and  loss  to 
the  Indians;  that  however  superior  in 
numbers  they  might  be,  the  superior 
arms  of  the  whites  would  make  success 
impossible.  A parley  was  called,  a con- 
sultation held,  and  finally  it  was  proposed 
that  one  of  the  prisoners  should  visit  the 
travelers’  camp  in  company  with  an  In- 
dian envoy,  and  negotiate  for  a ransom 
for  both,  the  other  remaining  as  hostage 
for  the  return  of  his  companion  and  the 
safety  of  this  Indian  ambassador.  Love- 
joy  had  red  hair  and  beard,  and  this 
complexion  was  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Indians.  They  considered  him  of 
less  importance  than  his  comrade,  who 
was  an  elegant  gentleman  in  appearance, 
and  the  latter  was  therefore  retained 
within  the  Indian  lines,  while  Lovejoy 
was  to  enter  camp  and  open  negotia- 
tions. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  terms  were 
soon  settled.  Some  sugar,  bacon,  flour, 
coffee  and  ammunition,  were  given  in 
ransom,  to  these  brigands  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  after  three  days  of  almost  in- 
credible hardship,  the  two  young  lawyers 
were  returned  to  their  friends,  each 
wearing  a pair  of  drawers  torn  into 
shreds,  and  presenting  about  as  pitiable 
an  appearance  as  the  human  form  divine 
could  be  brought  to,  short  of  death. 

Strange  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  bargain 
had  been  concluded  and  peaceestablished, 
the  Indians  seemed  to  take  on  the 
character  of  the  most  cordial  friends, 
and  trading  in  horses,  goods  and  knives, 
proceeded  as  though  nothing  had  ever 
disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two  parties. 
They  traveled  for  days  after  in  close 
proximity,  and  no  hostile  demonstration 
was  made.  The  party  proceeded  by  the 
usual  road  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  Oregon. 
Lovejoy  died  a year  ago  in  Portland, 
after  a long  life  of  usefulness.  Hastings 
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proceeded  in  1844  to  California,  and  I 
believe  still  resides  there. 

In  1843,  Peter  H.  Burnett  of  Clay, 
and  Jesse  Applegate  of  St.  Clair  County, 
Missouri,  led  a colony  from  Indepen- 
dence across  the  country  to  the  Pacific. 
It  consisted  in  all  of  about  four  hundred 
wagons,  all  destined  originally  for  the 
Willamette  Valley,  but  a small  portion 
were  diverted  to  California.  These,  in- 
stead of  following  the  route  of  Bidwell 
in  1841,  continued  on  the  Oregon  road 
to  the  mouth  of  Raft  River  in  the  Snake 
Valley,  then  they  turned  south  till  they 
arrived  at  the  headwaters  of  that  stream, 
thence  west  to  Goose  Creek,  joining  the 
old  wagon  road  of  the  Bidwell  party, 
and  from  there  west  to  the  Humboldt 
and  California  by  the  route  since  so  well 
known. 

The  main  body  of  the  colonists  with 
their  leaders  passed  on  down  to  the 
Willamette  Valley  through  the  Grand 
Round  and  Umatilla  country.  Fremont’s 
exploring  expedition  traveled  most  of 
this  long  journey  in  company  with  these 
colonists  when  they  all  arrived  together 
at  Dalles,  Oregon,  in  October,  1843. 
They  descended  the  Columbia  River 
to  Vancouver  from  this  point  in  boats, 
on  which  they  transported  their  wagons 
and  goods,  while  their  cattle  and  horses 
were  driven  across  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains into  the  valley  by  trail.  Burnett 
lived  in  Oregon  for  many  years,  and 
finally  moved  to  California,  where  he 
became  its  first  Governor.  He  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  noted  as  much  for 
his  ability  as  a lawyer  as  he  had  been  for 
his  enterprise  and  energy.  He  is  now 
nearly  four  score,  and  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  “ Recollections  of  a Pioneer,” 
which  reads  almost  like  fiction.  He  was 
at  one  time  an  attorney  for  Joseph  Smith 
and  Lyman  Wight  during  the  Mormon 
troubles  in  Missouri,  and  his  account  of 
his  acquaintance  with  those  leaders  of  the 
new  faith,  is  very  candid  and  impartial  in 
tone. 

Jesse  Applegate,  the  associate  of  Bur- 
nett, was  a remarkable  man.  With  the 
fondness  of  the  Indian  for  frontier  life, 
he  united  the  culture  and  taste  of  the 
man  of  letters  and  science.  He  was  a 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer  by  profession, 
a skeptic  in  religion,  an  abolitionist  in 
politics,  and  a farmer  as  he  always  said 


from  necessity.  He  was  a born  leader, 
but  could  never  stand  up  in  a crowd  and 
make  a speech.  His  pen  dropped  pearls, 
while  on  the  hustings  he  was  dumb — 
but  among  those  who  knew  him,  he  was 
always  an  oracle.  He  left  Missouri  be- 
cause he  had  to  go  too  far  from  his  resi- 
dence to  kill  deer,  and  when  a few  years 
since  his  secluded  home  in  the  Umpqua 
Valley  was  invaded  by  a railroad,  he 
abandoned  his  roof-tree  for  thirty  years 
past,  and  betook  himself  and  his  flocks 
to  the  Goose  Lake  region,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Nevada  line,  to  get  rid  of  the 
railroad  nuisance.  Such  are  faint 
characterizations  of  the  kind  of  men  who 
first  found  their  toilsome  way  into  the 
wild  regions  of  the  Far  West  at  that  early 
day.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know 
intimately  many  of  these  brave  old 
characters  formed  in  and  bred  for  the 
work  they  did  ; and  to  have  heard  them 
relate  their  experiences  by  the  camp-fire, 
in  the  tent,  and  the  parlor. 

One  whose  name  was  James  Frazer,  an 
Irishman4  who  accompanied  Lewis  and 
Clark  across  the  mountains  in  1803,  left 
a permanent  impress  on  my  memory. 

He  was  a man  of  education  and  talent 
and  kept  a private  journal  of  his  own. 
It  was  in  many  respects  more  interesting 
than  that  of  his  commanders,  and  in  his 
declining  years,  the  delight  of  the  old 
explorer  was  to  sit  by  the  fireside  of  some 
friend,  read  extracts  from  this  journal, 
written  thirty  years  before,  and  a.dd  in- 
cidents from  memory  to  the  written  tale. 
He  was  a frequent  visitor  at  my  father’s 
house  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri,  and 
I can  distinctly  recall  many  of  his  con- 
versations. His  rich  brogue,  grotesque 
comparisons,  and  vivid  descriptive 
powers,  made  him  always  welcome.  The 
writer  has  since  known  Capt.  Walker,  the 
veteran  mountaineer,  Capt.  Sublette, 
Joseph  L.  Meek  (who  was  a cousin  of 
President  Polk)  Wm.  M.  Doughty,  Philip 
Thompson,  and  many  others  whose  home 
was  in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion from  1820  till  1850,  and  often 
listened  to  their  simple  but  romantic 
narratives  of  trapper  life  and  adventures. 
If  such  experiences  could  be  gathered 
now  and  given  to  the  world  they  would 
be  of  surpassing  interest.  But  the  old 
heroes  are  passing  away,  and  as  most  of 
them  were  illiterate  or  unfitted  for  the  per- 
sonal labor  of  recording  their  experiences, 
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they  are  new  practically  lost  to  the 
world. 

In  1846,  the  fourth  regular  caravan  of 
colonists  for  the  Pacific,  California  and 
Oregon,  took  up  its  line  of  march.  The 
writer  was  of  the  number,  a youth  of 
fourteen  years.  Accustomed  then  to  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  and  the  occupation  of  a 
hunter,  the  opportunities  to  gratify  his 
taste  for  the  chase  and  for  natural  scenery, 
was  a continued  delight.  The  broad 
plains  of  the  Platte  covered  with  buffalo, 
whose  moving  masses  for  hundreds  of 
miles  were  never  out  of  view,  the  grand 
features  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  gorges  of 
the  Sweetwater,  the  lonely  sterility  of 
the  Green  River  Basin,  the  verdant 
beauties  of  the  Bear  River  Valley,  the 
curiosities  of  Soda  Springs,  and  the 
thousand  other  wonders  of  this  wild 
mountain  land,  made  the  journey  a thing 
ever  to  be  remembered  and  enjoyed.  I 
recall  that  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July,  1846,  we  met  about  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  summit  of  the  South  Pass, 
Lansford  W.  Hastings,  who,  with  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  had  been  captive  to  the  Sioux 
Indians  four  years  before.  With  the 
story  of  that  adventure  we  had  already 
become  acquainted,  through  his  journal, 
which  had  then  been  published  and 
widely  circulated.  He  was  a tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  light  brown  hair  and 
beard,  dressed  in  a suit  of  elegant  pat- 
tern made  of  buckskin,  handsomely  em- 
broidered and  trimmed  at.  the  collar  and 
openings,  with  plucked  beaver  fur,  and 
was  an  ideal  representative  of  the  moun- 
taineer. He  had  come  ali  the  distance 
from  Sutter’s  Fort  on  the  Sacramento 
River,  California,  to  meet  the  American 
trains,  and  pilot  them  by  a new  route, 
discovered  by  himself,  to  the  paradise  of 
the  Pacific — as  he  insisted  California 
was.  He  had  but  a single  companion, 
and  a Mexican  vaquero.  His  compan- 
ion’s name  was  Hedspeth,  and  he  was 
about  as  repulsive  in  manner  as  Hastings 
was  attractive.  He  was  a coarse,  pro- 
fane creature,  who  seemed  to  feel  that 
loud  swearing  was  the  best  title  to  public 
favor.  Hastings  labored  hard  with  our 
party  to  gain  recruits  for  California,  and 
while  he  did  not  then  succeed  in  detach- 
ing any,  such  was  the  impression  made 
that  about  a dozen  persons  subsequently, 
on  reaching  the  point  where  the  road  to 
California  turned  off  from  that  to  Ore- 


gon, took  the  former  and  bade  us  goed 
bye.  By  his  advice,  instead  of  following 
the  Sublette  road  from  Big  Sandy  to 
Green  River  and  Fort  Hall,  we  took  the 
Southern  road  by  Fort  Bridger  on  Ham's 
Fork,  and  then  northwest  to  Bear  River 
— thus  avoiding  the  dry  desert  of  Green 
River  Basin  on  the  old  northern  and 
more  direct  road. 

At  Fort  Bridger  there  was  a large  party 
of  mountaineers  resting  from  their  spring 
hunt,  waiting  for  supplies  from  St. 
Louis,  to  open  the  fall  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. We  here  fell  in  with  the  noted 
trapper,  Capt.  Walker.  The  writer  will 
never  forget  the  impressive  presence  of 
this  veteran  of  the  mountains.  He  had 
then  been  seventeen  years  absent  from 
his  home  in  St.  Louis,  and  Fort  Bent  on, 
the  Arkansas  River,  was  the  nearest  he 
had  been  to  it  in  that  period.  He  was 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  trap- 
per tribe  of  the  wilderness.  Its  rivers, 
mountains,  lakes,  valleys  and  deserts, 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  farmer’s 
acres  are  to  the  owner.  From  the  Yellow- 
stone to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the 
Arrow  lakes  in  British  Columbia  to  the 
canyons  of  the  Colorado,  he  had  wan- 
dered and  hunted  and  traded  and  fought 
with  the  natives,  until  the  whole  land  and 
people  were  as  familiar  to  him,  as  he  had 
become  to  them.  He  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height,  and 
strongly  built.  There  was  not  a wrinkle 
on  his  brow,  and  a sprinkle  of  gray  hairs 
indicated  that  time  was  touching  him 
daintily.  His  eye  sparkled  with  the  fire 
of  youth,  and  his  complexion,  though 
constantly  living  in  the  open  air,  was 
neither  bronzed  by  the  sun  nor  shadowed 
by  dissipation.  He  left  home  to  die  of 
consumption,  and  took  to  trapper  life  as 
an  only  hope,  and  after  seventeen  years 
of  it,  enduring  hardships  almost  incred- 
ible, he  was  as  perfect  an  illustration 
of  robust  health  as  ever  stood  up  in 
the  sunlight.  He  had  just  returned 
from  California,  and  his  dress  was  a mar- 
vel of  adaptation  to  his  business,  while 
it  was  rich  and  simple.  It  was  of  dressed 
buckskin  throughout.  A loose-fitting 
coat  and  pants,  richly  ornamented  with 
needle-work  in  silk,  trimmed  with  fur, 
moccasins  that  showed  all  the  skill  that 
savage  art  could  muster,  California 
leggings  fastened  below  the  knee  and 
ornamented  with  thread  work  of  silver 
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and  gold  wire  done  by  hand,  in  figures 
of  lilies,  and  a broad  sombrero  to  keep 
off  the  sun.  Around  his  waist  was  his 
belt  and  hunting  knife.  Mounted  on  a 
noble-looking  roan  horse,  of  Spanish 
blood,  on  a Mexican  saddle,  with  spurs 
whose  rowels  were  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter of  polished  steel  plated  with  gold, 
at  his  heels,  he  was,  with  his  rifle  across 
his  saddle  bow,  as  perfect  a prince 
in  bearing  as  I had  ever  seen.  He 
seemed  born  to  rule  the  wild  spirits 
around  him  without  effort,  and  they  at 
once  acknowledged  their  leader  without 
discontent  or  controversy.  In  by-gone 
years  in  Missouri  he  had  known  my 
father,  and  having  formed  the  project  of 
securing  a colony  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  he  used  all  his  per- 
suasive powers  to  induce  the  latter  and 
his  fellow  colonists,  then  moving  to  what 
they  regarded  as  the  enchanted  land  of 
the  Willamette,  to  waive  their  purpose 
and  halt  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  having  a mild  climate,  a fer- 
tile soil,  abundance  of  timber  for  all  the 
purposes  of  a settlement,  and  that  it 
would  necessarily  become  the  center 
of  the  Indian  and  fur  trade,  then  very 
large  and  profitable,  for  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country.  Cache  Valley  was 
pictured  as  a paradise  in  summer, 
but  cold  in  winter,  and  not  so  invit- 
ing for  settlement  as  Salt  Lake.  To 
highten  its  advantages,  he  said  there  were 
no  Indians  resident  in  it,  to  dispute 
the  right  of  occupation.  The  ease  with 
which  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  could 
be  obtained  from  California,  and  the 
profits  which  would  arise  from  rearing 
'hem,  were  dwelt  upon  specially.  With 
Walker’s  party  of  trappers,  was  one 
by  the  name  of  Lovelady,  who  had 
then  been  some  years  in  the  mountains, 
and  an  uncle  of  whom  was  a member  of 
our  party.  He  warmly  seconded  Walker’s 
description  of  the  country  and  his 
plan  of  settling  it.  The  project  was 
for  a day  or  two,  as  we  halted  to  rest 
our  animals,  the  talk  of  the  camp— 
and  but  for  the  disfavor  with  which 
the  female  portion  of  the  colonists  re- 
ceived it,  the  Mormon  Pioneers  of  the 
next  year  would  have  found  their  future 
Zion  occupied.  The  thought  of  halting 
in  such  a wilderness,  more  than  a thous- 
and miles  from  their  friends  either  east 
or  west,  spread  dismay  among  the  wives 


and  daughters  of  the  camp,  and  after 
some  discussion  was  abandoned. 

But  the  interest  that  had  been  awakened 
by  the  discussion,,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
Bear  River  Valley,  as  wre  saw  it  a few  days 
after,  so  wrought  upon  many  of  the  trav- 
elers, that  on  reaching  Soda  Springs,  a 
detachment  on  horseback,  to  look  at  the 
strange  and  wonderful  lake,  and  explore 
the  country  surrounding  it,  was  organ- 
ized, while  the  train  kept  on  its  regular 
western  route  to  the  Snake  Valley.  The 
writer  was  one  of  this  party,  and  dis- 
tinctly recalls  the  route,  which  was  down 
Bear  River,  following  an  Indian  trail 
along  which  some  wagons  had  been 
taken,  for  the  tracks  were  plain  in  most 
places.  We  entered  Cache  Valley  the 
second  day,  passed  one  night  on  the 
banks  of  Cache  Creek,  opposite  where 
Logan  City  now  stands,  and  the  next 
day  looked  down  from  the  ridge  to  the 
east,  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  great  in- 
land sea.  Fremont  had  visited  and  de- 
scribed it  some  three  years  before,  so  that 
with  our  trapper  guides,  and  the  journal  ot 
the  explorer  with  us,  we  were  well  pre- 
pared for  the  scene.  Cache  Valley  then 
appeared  to  my  youthful  vision  the  most 
enchanting  spot  on  earth.  Its  greep 
meadows,  coursing  streams,  forests  shad- 
ing its  mountain  boundaries,  filled  with 
the  light  of  summer,  and  an  air  of  peace 
and  rest,  made  it  seem  a very  Eden. 
Every  breath  was  one  of  pleasure,  every 
change  of  view,  but  an  added  delight. 
To  my  youthful  imagination,  filled  with 
the  pictures  of  beauty  painted  by  the  free 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  lovers  of 
these  mountain  scenes,  it  seemed  tha't  all  I 
had  heard  or  read,  was  tame  compared 
with  the  reality — and  when  passing  from 
this  scene,  with  many  of  its  features  in 
view,  by  a turn  of  the  eye,  the  silent,  lonely 
lake,  stretched  away  from  the  sight,  till 
lost  in  the  cloudless  distance,  my  rapture 
was  full.  I had  seen  much  that  was 
picturesque,  some  that  was  grand,  and  a 
great  deal  that  was  beautiful,  but  this 
exceeded  all  that  my  imagination  had 
ever  pictured.  I had  never  yet  seen  the 
ocean,  and  an  expanse  of  water  like  Salt 
Lake  was  a novelty  and  a fascination. 
Here  was  sea,  river,  plain  and  mountain, 
wrought  by  nature  into  one  grand  pan- 
orama, with  a cloudless  sky  and  glorious 
sunlight  over  all.  Words  can  never  re- 
call to  me  the  sensations  of  that  hour. 
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It  seemed  a sufficient  pleasure  to  have 
lived  to  look  upon  and  enjoy  such  a 
scene.  That  night  we  encamped  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Ogden  River,  in  the  delta 
between  the  Ogden  and  the  Weber.  At 
the  camp  was  a cabin  built  of  cotton- 
wood logs.  It  had  been  occupied  the 
year  before  by  a trader  whose  name  was 
known  and  mentioned  by  our  trapper 
friends,  but  he  had  gone  north,  they 
stated,  to  the  Yellowstone.  The  tower- 
ing peaks,  whose  appearance  is  yet  un- 
changed, were  the  very  giants  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  which  my  mind 
had  been  filled,  and  I turned  my  eves,  as 
we  traveled  on,  incessantly  from  the  lake 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  mountains  on 
the  other,  fearful  lest  I should  lose  a single 
point  of  view  in  this  grand  panorama. 

We  crossed  the  “Sand  Ridge”  south 
of  the  Weber,  following  a plainly-beaten 
well-worn  Indian  trail,  past  the  springs 
which  rise  along  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Farmington  and  Bountiful  of  to-day,  and 
before  night  reached  the  Hot  Springs. 
A series  of  experiments  satisfied  us  that 
“ Hell  vvas  not  one  mile  from  the  place,” 
and  we  then  hurried  on  to  our  evening 
camp  on  which  is  now  the  site  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  creek  ran  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  open  valley,  through  a 
loose  wash  that  had  apparently  been 
driven  down  by  the  current,  and  its 
course  was  nearly  south  to  the  Utah 
River,  as  we  then  called  the  Jordan. 
On  its  banks  was  a grove  of  large 
cottonwood  trees  with  but  little  under- 
growth. The  area  must  have  cov- 
ered a number  of  acres  well  shaded  by 
this  forest.  From  the  point  of  the  hill, 
now  covered  with  cottages,  we  could  see 
the  valley  to  the  south  and  west,  as  it  is 
to  be  seen  to-day,  save  that  all  was  quiet 
and  lonely.  We  did  not  see  an  Indian 
from  the  time  we  left  Soda  Springs  till 
we  reached  Fort  Hall,  except  a solitary 
“wickiup,”  made  of  willows,  at  the 
north  end  of  Cache  Valley.  Parley’s 
Creek,  Mill  Creek  and  the  Cottonwoods 
could  be  traced  by  the  fringe  of  timber 
that  lined  their  courses  to  the  west,  and  it 
was  on  these  streams  that  our  friends  had 
planned  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  of 
which  we  had  lately  heard  so  much.  To 
me  the  wild  life  which  such  a location 
promised  would  have  been  a delight,  but 
the  more  practical  and  older  heads  put 
a veto  on  the  plan,  and  I was  too 


young  to  rebel.  It  seemed  a strange 
coincidence  that  after  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury of  experiences,  of  almost  every 
phase  of  life,  I should  wander  back  to 
the  scenes  that  so  enchanted  my  boyhood 
fancy,  feeling  as  if  I had  only  returned 
to  an  old  home. 

Many  years  after  this  visit  I returned 
to  the  spot  on  my  way  to  resume  my  seat 
in  Congress  as  a representative  from 
Oregon,  and  looked  on  the  familiar  land- 
scape of  my  youth.  City  Creek,  then  a 
nameless  mountain  stream,  singing  its 
wild  music  to  the  lonely  cottonwoods, 
had  been  turned  into  an  artificial  channel; 
the  grove  of  native  trees  was  gone,  and 
on  the  spot  stood  stately  dwellings  and 
houses  built  for  trade,  shaded  by  orchards 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  crowds  of  wor- 
shipping Saints  were  hurrying  to  the  old 
adobe  Tabernacle,  to  listen  to  their 
chosen  gospel.  All  seemed  changed  and 
strange.  The  grand  old  peaks,  wearing 
their  crown  of  frost,  to  the  southeast, 
alone  looked  down  upon  me  with  the 
faces  of  old  acquaintances.  The  range 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  looked  as  if 
but  yesterday  I had  bidden  them  adieu 
as  I turned  my  face  to  the  north,  though 
it  was  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 
The  foreground  of  the  landscape  had 
changed  but  slightly.  Where  were  in  the 
former  time,  meadows  of  rank  native 
grass,  now  smiled  fields  of  waving  grain, 
and  the  usual  results  of  tilth  and  hus- 
bandry. But  with  all  the  evidences  of 
growth  and  advancement,  my  early  ideal 
was  sadly  marred  by  the  change. 
I passed  on  almost  regretting  that  1 had 
had  the  old  fancies  brushed  out  by  the 
reality  of  the  present. 

But  I am  digressing  from  the  chron- 
ology of  my  story.  We  tarried  on  the 
site  of  what  so  soon  after  became  the 
new  Zion  for  only  a day,  and  the  next, 
started  on  our  return  to  rejoin  our  fellow- 
travelers  with  the  main  bodv.  We 
crossed  the  Bear  River  at  what  has  since 
been  known  as  “ Hampton’s  Ford,”  at 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Malad  Valley,  and 
in  a couple  of  days  were  with  our  friends 
again  at  Fort  Hall  on  the  banks  of  Snake 
River.  There  is  little  to  add  to  this 
sketch  except  to  say  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
whom  we  left  on  Sweetwater,  succeeded 
in  collecting  from  the  emigrants  of  that 
year  a party  consisting  of  about  sixty 
wagons,  as  a contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  population  of  California.  He  struck 
due  west  nearly  from  Fort  Bridger,  about 
the  ist  of  August,  passed  through  the 
Wasatch  range  down  the  Echo  and 
Weber  Canyons,  passed  south  over  the 
present  site  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  Black 
Rock  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
crossed  the  desert  to  Deep  Creek,  and 
joined  the  old  California  wagon  road  at 
Humboldt  Wells.  They  arrived  safely 
at  Sutter’s  Fort  in  Sacramento  Valley  in 
good  season. 

Major  A.  V.  Brookie,  a resident  of 
Salt  Lake  City  from  1870  till  1876,  was 
of  this  party,  and  verifies  the  writer  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  every 
particular,  The  famous  and  unfortunate 
“ Donner”  company  of  California  immi- 
grants of  the  same  year,  passed  through 
Salt  Lake  Valley  later  in  the  season. 
They  intended  to  follow  Hastings,  but 
on  arriving  at  Echo  on  the  Weber  River, 
they  found  a letter  from  Hastings  advis- 
ing them  that  his  party  had  encountered 
great  difficulties  in  bringing  their  wagons 
down  the  Weber  Canyon,  and  advising 
them  to  pass  up  the  river  to  a point 
where  what  is  now  known  as  Silver  Creek 
enters  it,  then  westward  into  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  through  the  opening  now  known 
as  Parley’s  Canyon.  They  endeavored  to 
do  so,  but  finding  the  labor  of  making 
the  road  from  Parley’s  Park  west  greater 
than  they  expected,  they  turned  north- 
ward, and  by  crossing  the  divide  separ- 
ating that  stream  from  Emigration  Creek, 
came  down  to  the  valley  through  the 
canyon  of  the  latter.  In  July  of  the 
following  year  the  Mormon  Pioneer  party 
of  Brigham  Young  and  Orson  Pratt 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  the  same  route. 

The  Donner  company  was  delighted 
with  the  country,  and  as  they  were  weary 
with  the  labor  of  crossing  the  mountains, 
they  tarried  on  the  banks  of  the  Utah 
River  of  that  day  (the  Jordan)  for  a 
week.  At  last,  one  night  the  sky  was 
overcast,  a storm  came  on,  and  the  next 
morning  they  arose  to  find  ice  frozen 
in  their  buckets,  and  a mantle  of  fresh 
snow  on  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Regretting  their  delay,  they  made  haste 
to  get  away  for  the  west,  but  alas  ! too 
late.  They  were  caught  in  the  Sierras  by 
the  autumn  storms  and  most  of  them 
compelled  to  pass  the  winter  amid  their 
terrible  snows.  Nearly  one  half  of  them 


perished  of  hunger,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  survivors  made  up  a tale  of  horror 
which  has  never  been  recited  except  to 
make  humanity  shudder.  Many  of  those 
who  passed  through  the  valley  of  Salt 
Lake  that  eventful  year  yet  survive. 
Milton  Elliott  was  one  of  the  Donner 
party,  and  has  been  an  eminent  prac- 
ticing lawyer  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon, 
for  many  years.  Wm.  M.  Doughty,  who 
came  to  the  mountains  in  1829,  and  was 
for  eight  years  employed  at  Fort  Hall,  on 
Snake  River,  lives  in  a serene  old  age 
with  his  native  Shoshone  wife  on  a farm 
in  Yam-Hill  County,  Oregon.  An  old 
Canadian,  Pierre  Tizeaux,  who  lived  as 
a trapper  two  winters  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ogden  and  Weber  Rivers,  was  living 
on  French  Prairie  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
a few  years  since.  There  are  many 
others  whom  I could  name,  equally 
familiar  with  this  mountain  region  in  its 
earlier  days.  If  their  knowledge  could 
be  perpetuated  it  would  be  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  posterity  and  to  history. 
My  own  contribution  is  but  a leaf  from 
an  interesting  but  dissolving  past. 
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BY  WM.  GILL  MILLS. 


In  the  thought  of  that  large  part  of 
mankind  who  accept  the  teachings  and 
example  of  Jesus  the  Christ  as  authorita- 
tive, the  greatest  event  of  history  is  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  In  the 
thought  of  the  preponderating  majority 
of  non-Roman  Catholic  Christians,  the 
next  greatest  event  is  the  Reformation  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  individuals 
who  acted  as  thinkers  and  leaders  in  the 
great  Emancipation,  the  greatest  by  far, 
the  figure  towering,  like  Saul  in  Israel, 
conspicuously  above  all  compeers,  was 
Martin  Luther. 

Of  the  many  peaks  which  make  the 
culminating  points  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain range,  five  have  an  eminence  above 
others  to  a degree  so  marked  that  they 
are  classified  apart  and  are  honored  with 
Presidential  names.  Of  the,  by  no  means 
small,  company  who  by  pen,  voice  and 
act  led  in  the  great  emancipation  of 
Central  Europe  from  Papal  bondage,  five 
eminent  persons  rendered  such  conspic- 
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uous  service  as  to  eclipse  all  coadjutors, 
namely,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Zwingle,  Me- 
lancthon  and  Calvin.  Of  these  peaks 
of  the  Reformation  range,  the  Mount 
Washington,  by  many  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion and  grandeur,  is  the  once  Monk  of 
the  Augustinian  Convent  of  Erfurt — Dr. 
Martin  Luther.  The  five  were  scholars, 
ecclesiastics,  thinkers  and  heroes  leading 
a mighty  epoch.  By  special  marks  of 
distinction,  Erasmus  and  Melancthon 
were  the  scholars,  Zwingle  the  thinker, 
Calvin  the  thinker  and  theologian.  By 
vast  pre-eminence  the  hero  and  leader 
of  the  second  great  revolution  in  Chris- 
tian annals  was  Luther,  a man  of  many 
sided  character — a man  who  wrote  and 
sung  hymns,  translated  the  Bible,  said  in 
the  face  of  the  assembled  Princes  at 
Worms:  “Here  I stand;  I cannot  do 

otherwise — God  help  me,  Amen” — such 
a man  was  indeed  a hero-leader. 

Born  in  Eisleben,  Prussian  Saxony, 
November  12th,  1483,  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  notable  event  was 
celebrated  on  that  day  of  last  year 
throughout  all  Christendom,  many  Ro- 
man Catholics  taking  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. Upon  highway,  chapel,  church 
and  cathedral,  millions  in  the  Old  World 
honored  the  memory,  in  procession,  song, 
prayer,  and  eulogy,  of  the  chiefest  apos- 
tle of  modern  spiritual  freedom.  With 
less  of  display,  in  addresses  to  the  thought 
rather  than  in  spectacular  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  American  Protestants,  for 
most  part,  showed  their  gratitude  to 
Him  who  at  the  opportune  hour,  at  the 
crucial  contingency  of  a possible  epoch, 
raised  up,  and  by  a great  endowment  of 
courage,  resolution,  and  the  qualities 
which  command  and  attract,  prepared  a 
leader  fully  equal  to  the  almost  unprece- 
dented demand. 

Our  topic  is  vast.  It  includes  almost 
numberless  details.  It  is  varied — at 
once  historical,  theological,  exegetical, 
ecclesiastical  and  political.  Matters  nom- 
inally incidental,  anticipatory,  and  sup- 
plementary, cover  a long  period — go 
back  to  an  earlier  century  and  come 
down  to  the  present  hour.  In  no  history 
can  there  be  an  exact  classification  of 
events  and  causes.  Epochs  do  not  suc- 
ceed one  another  as  blocks  in  a building, 
one  being  abruptly  superimposed  upon 
another  with  an  easily  identified  line  of 
demarkation ; they  intermingle  like  the 
13 


waters  of  contiguous  oceans;  they  inter- 
lock, nowhere  marking  distinct  lines  of 
difference;  they  move  one  into  another 
by  imperceptible  gradations  as  the  dark- 
ness into  dawn,  and  the  dawn  into  noon- 
day brightness.  The  meed  of  individual 
praise  cannot  be  accurately  distributed. 
The  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  many 
parts,  and  the  parts  ramify,  coalesce  and 
reciprocally  modify.  The  movement 
whereof  Luther  was  the  most  command- 
ing impersonation  was  one  in  which 
popes,  cardinals,  bishops  and  priests, 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  university 
professors,  tutors  and  pupils,  nobles, 
merchants  and  peasants,  were  industrious, 
anxious,  excited  actors — many  wittingly 
and  with  some  anticipation  of  the  out- 
come ; a larger  number  moving  from 
impulse,  the  zeal — in  sympathy  or  in 
hate — which  is  contagious;  no  small  pro- 
portion doing  the  most  to  help  on  while 
they  imagined  they  were  resisting  the 
strange  tide  of  events — all  participators 
acting  under  the  lead  of  Him  who  not 
only  blesses  the  endeavors  of  those  who 
wisely  serve  Him,  but  also  turns  to  holy 
issues  the  wrath  that  would  resist  His 
will. 

Out  of  the  many  details,  and  in 
necessary  brief  words,  I would  empha- 
size the  salient  few,  and  try  to  point  the 
moral. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  Luther 
was  simply  the  leader,  not  the  creator, 
of  the  Reformation.  If  I rnay  define 
the  providential  man  as  one  who  comes 
with  the  needed  gifts  and  graces,  when 
the  evolution  of  events  has  made  all 
things  ready,  Luther  is  conspicuous  in 
the  ranks  of  those  scattered  along  the 
ages,  whom  God  has  raised  up  as  great 
emergencies  were  looking  for  the  inspir- 
ing soul  and  directing  hand.  It  is  in 
the  statement  that  such  men  do  not  cre- 
ate the  emergency  : it  is  nearer  the  truth 
of  history  to  say  that  the  emergency  cre- 
ates them.  Wickliffe  a century  earlier  in 
England;  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and 
Savonarola  on  the  Continent;  the  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety  of  monarchs  jealous 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual 
power  upon  their  historic  prerogatives; 
the  inventing  of  the  printing  press, 
whereby  the  knowledge  that  was  long 
the  monopoly  of  the  few,  rapidly  became 
the  boon  of  the  many, — a knowledge 
infinitely  more  precious  in  the  intellect- 
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ual  and  spiritual  activity  it  quickened, 
than  in  the  bald  facts  which  it  imparted: 
these  agencies,  partly  occult,  never  very 
distinctly  though  virtually  hostile  to  papal 
pretences,  had,  by  rapid  gradations,  and 
in  accumulations  of  popular  energy,  got 
not  a small  part  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France  and  England,  into  an  es- 
tate of  discontent,  which  only  needed 
an  interpreter  and  guide  to  culminate  in 
ecclesiastical  revolution.  The  words  of 
Luther  and  his  compeers  gave  that  dis- 
content a meaning,  and  it  rapidly  took 
organic  form,  and  then  fell  with  terrific 
blows  upon  the  tyrants  who  took  the 
word  of  command  from  Rome. 

Second.  At  the  beginning  Luther 
acted  without  a suspicion  of  the  full 
nature  of  the  movement  which  he  led. 
Almost  by  accident  a Latin  version  of 
the  Scriptures  came  into  his  hands.  As 
he  read  he  mused,  as  he  mused  the  fire 
burned,  and  in  the  light  of  the  divine 
blaze  he  saw  at  first  dimly,  and  with 
hardly  an  inkling  that  he  had  discovered, 
what  at  Rome  was  accounted  heresy,  the 
truth  that  God  acts  directly  on  the  indi- 
vidual soul — directly  in  a sense  exclusive 
of  priestly  intervention.  This  discovery 
was  the  germ  of  the  postulate  which  he 
was  soon  to  formulate  as  “ Salvation  by 
Grace,”  in  contradistinction  to  Salvation 
by  priestly  Intercession.  The  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  soul 
and  of  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment — in  every  essential  a denial  of 
papal  pretences — lay  unfolded  in  the 
truth  he  simply  saw,  but  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  which  he  at  the  outset  did 
not  perceive.  He  had  become  a heretic 
but  did  not  know  it.  He  had  put  him- 
self in  actual  antagonism  to  his  ecclesi- 
astical masters,  but  all  the  while  sup- 
posed himself  a faithful  servant  of  the 
Church.  And  the  new  truth  made  his 
soul  tender,  his  conscience  acute,  his  will 
resolute  and  reverent.  His  new  thought 
became  the  all-controlling  spirit  and 
guide  of  his  subsequent  career. 

Third.  There  is  a general  agreement 
among  the  historians  and  critics  of  the 
Reformation,  that  the  tangible  act  which 
more  than  any  other  was  a torch  to  the 
inflammable  materials  of  the  revolu- 
tionary epoch,  was  that  of  a special  and 
mercenary  agent  of  the  papal  head  at 
Rome.  To  replenish  the  treasury  of  the 
churches,  it  had  long  been  customary  to 


sell  pardons  of  sins  already  committed. 
Leo  X.  with  a view  to  the  completion  of 
St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  and  also  to  meet 
the  damages  of  a lavish  administration, 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  device  of  selling 
pardons  in  advance — for  sins  to  be  com- 
mitted ! One  John  Tetzel  — brutal  in 
manners,  profane  of  speech,  in  all  things 
a ruffianly  braggadocia— was  a fit  instru- 
ment of  the  blasphemous  enterprise. 
He  visited  the  communities  contiguous 
to  the  one  where  Luther  was  a university, 
court  and  chapel  preacher.  His  strange 
errand  and  strictly  congruous  manner 
stung  the  soul  of  the  incipient  reformer 
to  the  quick.  Saved  by  a mercenary 
contract — saved  from  sins  which  may  be 
committed,  paying  therefor  in  advance  / 
How  the  reflection  agonized  the  soul 
that  had  just  got  a clew  to  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  scripture : Saved  on 

condition  of  repentance  by  grace  alone  ! 
Not  suspecting  that  his  Arch-bishop  at 
Mayence  was  in  collusion  with  Leo  in 
the  nefarious  traffic  in  sin--not  suspecting 
that  Tetzel  was  in  fact  acting  by  permis- 
sion, much  less  by  direction  of  either — 
Luther  in  fit  terms  characterized  the 
strange  business,  and  in  apt  words  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  agent  thereof 
operating  near  his  doors.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, vexation  and  disgust,  Luther  dis- 
covered that  the  chief  traffickers  in  sin 
to  be  committed,  were  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  and  His  Grace  the  Archbishop! 
His  ninety-five  theses  nailed  to  the  door 
of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittemberg,  de- 
nouncing not  alone  the  acts  of  Tetzel, 
but  the  theology  which  affected  to  justify 
those  acts — in  themselves,  in  the  wide- 
spread discussions  and  agitations,  con- 
vulsing empires,  kingdoms,  and  princi- 
palities,— ushered  in  the  morn  of  the 
Reformation,  and  thenceforth  no  longer 
as  an  unmeasured  impulse,  but  as  a defi- 
nite purpose.  Martin  Luther  led  a cru- 
sade against  the  man  of  sin  at  Rome, 
and  Protestantism  took  form  and  purpose 
and  became  a revolution. 

Faurth.  Luther  never  knew,  never 
even  approximated  in  his  estimate,  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  He  had  taken 
from  the  Pope  the  better  half  of  his  do- 
minion ; he  had  humbled  popes  and 
bishops,  he  had  given  freedom  to  the 
minds  and  souls  of  millions;  he  had 
made  possible  yet  greater  and  more  rad- 
ical revolutions  in  the  advance  of  spirit- 
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ual  emancipation;  he  had,  not  indeed 
originated,  but  popularized  the  leaven  of 
a new  dispensation  of  thought,  freedom, 
and  of  institutions  to  serve  rather  than 
cramp  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul. 
But  to  his  dying  hour  he  regarded  him- 
self as  in  most  of  the  essentials  a Roman 
Catholic, — in  nearly  all,  save  the  two 
principal  ones  of  the  Pope’s  spiritual 
mastery  and  of  salvation  by  priestly  in- 
tercession. The  most  grotesque  of  all 
the  papal  dogmas — that  of  the  Real  pres- 
ence— he  championed  in  bitter,  almost 
enraged  controversy  with  his  own  asso- 
ciates and  followers.  Worsted  in  con- 
troversy with  Erasmus,  he  ever  after 
regarded  him  as  a personal  enemy,  and 
and  he  sought  to  get  away  from  his  own 
self  confutation,  by  inventing  the  formula, 
“God  is  greater  than  mathematics.” 

Fifth.  It  is  not  seriously  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Luther  that,  strong  in  all  things, 
his  foibles  had  the  vigor  of  his  virtues. 
Indiscriminate  eulogy  is  hardly  a tribute 
to  its  object,  in  that  it  casts  suspicion 
even  upon  the  higher  traits  which  are 
real.  It  is  the  truth  of  history  that 
Luther  was  intensely  human.  His  appe- 
tites were  strong  and  in  some  particulars 
gross.  His  fondness  for  beer  was  im- 
moderate even  for  his  age.  His  temper 
was  violent  and  too  often  his  complete 
master.  The  freedom  he  asserted  for 
himself  in  dealing  with  what  he  thought 
the  errors  of  Churchmen,  he  could  not 
brook  in  his  associates  when  they  criti- 
cized the  errors  which  they  thought  they 
had  detected  in  him.  His  treatment  of 
Erasmus,  who  in  argument  had  turned 
upon  him  his  own  teachings,  and  driven 
him  to  the  wall,  was  literally  vindictive. 
He  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  a “ viper,” 
and  applied  to  him  other  scurrilous  epi- 
thets. 

Sixth.  But  it  is  to  his  great  virtue  of 
sincerity  that  we  owe  much  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  weaknesses.  He  could  de- 
ceive no  one.  What  he  thought  and 
felt  was  instantly  upon  his  lips.  He  had 
no  reserve  in  regard  to  many  defects  of 
character  and  conduct  which  ordinary 
prudence  would  at  least  seek  to  veil.  In 
all  things  he  was  intense — in  his  defects 
of  temper  and  habits  not  less  than  in  his 
higher  and  holier  feelings  and  intentions. 
Shall  I say,  that  it  required  just  such  a 
man — much  of  God,  some  of  devil — to 
be  successful? 
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Seventh.  Of  his  many  virtues,  the 
chief  was  moral  courage.  No  man  ever 
more  thoroughly  exemplified  the  courage 
of  a conviction.  At  times,  indeed,  his 
resolution  seemed  to  falter.  By  prayer 
and  meditation  and  inward  wrestle  he 
would  nerve  himself  up  to  what  appeared 
as  a desperate  issue,  and  when  the  mo- 
ment came  he  never  blanched.  At  a 
time  when  rank,  titles  and  symbolic  robes 
struck  awe  to  the  general  spectator,  this 
heroic  man,  confronted  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  by  the  papal  legate,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  monarchs,  princes,  prelates  and 
warriors,  not  only  refused  to  recant,  but, 
marvelous  audacity  for  the  age  and  land, 
in  a stentorian  voice  dared  to  demand  a 
reply  to  his  arguments  ! His  reply  to  the 
warning  kindly  sent  him  by  a friend,  not 
to  risk  himself  to  the  rage  of  his  ene- 
mies at  the  trial  appointed  at  Worms, 
has  often  been  cited.  Its  repetition  can 
never  weary,  for  it  exhibits  the  almost 
more  than  human  courage  of  the  Re- 
former when  defending  what  he  thought 
was  his  Master’s  cause:  “Go,  tell  your 
master,  that  though  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the  house- 
tops, I will  enter  it !”  And  he  did. 
When  the  papal  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion was  issued — a teriffic  weapon  in  that 
superstitious  age,  before  which  monarchs 
trembled  — Luther,  in  the  presence  of 
assembled  thousands,  contemptuously 
burned  the  document  in  the  public 
square. 

It  matters  not  that  had  not  Luther 
appeared  another  would  have  come  to 
the  front.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Moses,  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  Paul 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  the  All- 
Father  is  never  to  be  thwarted  for  the 
lack  of  living  instruments  of  His  will. 
It  is  enough  that  Luther  appeared  ; that 
he  was  equal  to  the  vast  emergency;  and 
that  faithfully,  heroically,  and  triumph- 
antly he  did  the  providential  work. 

Eighth.  Luther  is  yet  working,  in 
ways,  methods  and  manifestations  which 
in  his  day  no  human  wisdom  could  have 
foreseen.  Luther  yet  lives  in  the  eman- 
cipating, humanizing  forces  of  the  age  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast.  He  himself  would 
have  stood  aghast  at  the  revolutionary 
outcome  at  the  thunders  he  let  loose. 
But  a great  purpose  once  asserted  and 
set  to  work  does  not  pause.  It  operates 
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to  ever-widening  and  ever-increasing 
issues.  Great  evils  are  incidental  to  a 
disintegrating  force.  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War  which  devastated  Europe  was  an  in- 
direct, yet  an  actual  result  of  the  ninety- 
five  theses  nailed  to  the  door  of  fhe 
Castle  church.  The  iconoclastic  crusades 
of  Rosseau  and  Voltaire  were  results  of 
the  emancipated  mind  which  had  learned 
to  think,  though  it  had  not  thought 
deeply  enough  to  discriminate.  The 
French  Revolution  was  in  the  bold  utter- 
ances of  the  protest  against  simple 
hereditary  rule,  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent of  its  remotest  causes.  But  in  so 
far  as  wars  and  social  revolutions 
with  their  attendant  horrors  must  be 
set  down  to  the  working  of  principles  too 
great  for  the  wisdom  of  the  respective 
ages  to  control,  we  must  also  include  in 
the  outcome  the  wider  and  more  durable 
good — the  modifying  and  toning  down 
of  the  spirit  of  caste;  the  great  approach 
towards  an  estate  of  industrial,  political, 
social  and  spiritual  equity ; the  evoking 
of  the  power  to  search  for  and  verify 
truth;  and  the  organizing  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  protection  of  the  person,  the 
property  and  reputation,  which  thus  far 
have,  in  great  results,  but  given  in  earnest 
of  far  nobler  achievements  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

Lastly.  In  all  things  while  apostles 
plant  and  water,  God  gives  the  increase. 
For  all  the  uncounted  and  immeasurable 
blessings  of  the  great  revolution  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century — past,  present,  and 
to  come — first  of  all,  and  rever- 
ently, we  offer  thanks  to  Him  who  rules 
in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  In  humbler 
spirit,  yet  in  great  measure  we  pay  our 
tributes  of  praise  to  the  human  instru- 
ments of  His  merciful  will.  Of  these 
the  list  is  long,  and  the  service  heroic 
and  sublime.  We  lift  our  hearts  in  tribute 
to  them  all.  But  the  highest  peans  are 
due  the  marvelous  resolution  and  almost 
supernatural  daring  of  the  peasant  re- 
former— than  whom,  since  the  sacred 
canon  closed,  a more  commanding  name 
has  not  appeared — who  first  breathed  the 
air  of  this  lesser  world  in  Eisleben, 
Prussian  Saxony,  at  the  hour  of  n,  on 
the  night  of  November  12th,  1483,  and 
who  on  the  day  succeeding  was  christened 
with  the  name— MARTIN  LUTHER. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
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( Continued. ) 

He  replaced  the  letteis,  and  turning 
with  apparent  calmness  to  the  King,  who 
was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  he  said  coldly,  “ May  I ask 
your  Majesty  wherefore  I am  honored, 
at  this  present  time,  with  your  Majesty’s 
confidence  ?” 

Henry  stopped  as  he  spoke,  and  look- 
ing directly  at  him,  said  : 

“For  that  purpose  which,  methinks, 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Brandon  should 
have  divined  — but  no!  Suffolk,  I do 
thee  wrong ; who  could  have  foreseen  the 
position  in  which  I am  placed  ? But  it 
is  true,  and  I must  tell  it  thee!”  And 
drawing  him  aside,  he  continued,  “ Little 
reason  have  I to  love  the  house  of  Valois, 
yet  I see  that  this  marriage  which  France 
proposes  is  in  every  point  fitting.  Of 
war,  my  subjects  are  well-nigh  weary, 
and  they  would  be  glad  of  peace  upon 
any  terms.  You  know  that  Louis  is 
making  treaty  with  Austria,  with  Spain — 
and  the  Pope  ! By  my  head,  if  his  Holi- 
ness look  not  to  himself,  I will  ring  an 
alarm  in  his  ears  that  shall  echo  through 
Europe ! And  I am  like  to  have  all 
these  against  me  ; and  how  can  my  cant- 
let  of  men  in  France  stand  out  against 
them?  But,  accepting  these  proffers,  I 
can  withdraw  my  troops  with  honor,  nay, 
glory!”  _ . 

“In  God’s  name,  my  liege,”  said 
Suffolk,  who  had  listened  with  but  little 
patience,  “sacrifice  not  her  Highness  to 
any  fear  of  France ; fling  abroad  the 
banner  of  England  — let  it  wave  from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the  furthest  end 
of  Cornwall ; call  upon  each  and  every 
one  to  do  battle  for  his  King  and  the 
Princes,  and  I will  pledge  my  honor  that 
not  a noble,  not  a knight,  not  a burgess, 
not  even  a rascal  man-at-arms,  will  re- 
fuse to  follow  it.  I myself  will  bear  it, 
and  it  shall  see  such  fields  as  Cressy,  and 
Poicters,  and  Agincourt !” 

“You  say  well,”  said  Henry,  whose 
eyes  kindled  as  Suffolk  drew  these  highly- 
colored  scenes,  “ but  it  has  been  already 
done.  There  lives  not  the  man  in  all 
England  who  has  not  lost  parent  or  kins- 
man in  these  accursed  French  wars. 
Every  Harry  and  Edward  that  ever  sat 
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upon  my  throne  have  led  troops  into 
France  ; a portion  of  France  has  become 
an  appendage  to  my  crown,  and  I can- 
not, dare  not,"  he  repeated,  stamping 
his  foot  upon  the  floor,  “ forego  this,  my 
only  chance  of  putting  an  end  to  them. 
And  can  you,  will  you  say  that  I err  ? 
Speak  but  the  word,  and  I would  trundle 
this  Duke  hence  faster  than  ever  bowl 
flew  from  the  bowler’s  hand  ! Say,  if 
you  can,  that  I should  not  cease  these 
wars  with  France  ! Speak  ! I command 
thee,  as  a counselor  of  this  realm,  and 
by  my  sceptre  and  my  crown,  I will  obey 
thee  !” 

Suffolk  raised  his  eyes  from  the  floor, 
to  which  they  had  been  directed  during 
the  King’s  speech,  and  fixed  them  upon 
him  ; his  face  was  deadly  pale,  his  breath 
came  gaspingly  and  thick,  and  once  or 
twice  he  stopped  for  utterance.  In  a 
low  tone  he  said  : 

“ Then,  as  friend  and  counselor  of 
this  realm,  I say  that  peace  is  necessary,” 
and  his  head  bowed  upon  his  bosom. 

“I  knew  thou  couldst  not  say  other- 
wise,” said  the  King.  “Now,  how 
thin  kyou  the  proud  house  of  Valois  will 
listen  to  a refusal?  I can  speak  for  my- 
self. By  the  heavens  above  me,  were 
such  proffers  of  mine  refused  by  France, 
I would  wage  war  to  the  utmost  upon  the 
discourteous  caitiff!  I would  kneel  at 
the  foot  of  every  throne  in  Christendom 
to  supplicate  for  aid,  nor  would  I rest 
till  with  one  hand  I had  wrenched  from 
him  that  which  I first  asked  as  a boon, 
and  with  the  other  torn  from  his  brows 
the  diadem  which  circles  them  ! But 
once  more  speak : Is  there  another 

method  of  bringing  peace  to  this  realm? 
Speak  again  — and  again  will  I obey 
thee  !” 

Brandon  spoke  not.  The  King  paused 
some  minutes,  and  then  continued: 

“ Thou  seest  no  other  means  ; nor  do  I. 
Thy  silence,  and  my  reason,  say  the 
same — it  must  be  done  ! Thou  mayst 
think  that  I spoke  of  this  to  the  Princess 
to-day.  She  received  it  as  a thunder- 
bolt— as  unexpected  and  as  unwelcome. 
She  sobbed,  she  wept,  and  implored  me 
not  to  sacrifice  her  to  a decrepit  monarch, 
who  wedded  her  as  he  would  don  a 
mantle.  In  short,  1 left  her,  lest  my 
man’s  heart  should  show  itself  as  weak  as 
her  woman’s.  Now,  the  boon  I am 
about  to  ask  of  thee,  Brandon,  is  one 


from  which  thy  heart  may  shrink,  bu-. 
which  thou  mayst  not  refuse.  Thou 
canst  do  far  more  with  Mary  than  my- 
self, or  any  other.  Thou  must  use  thy 
power  to  prevail  on  her  to  accede  to 
these  proposals,  which  thou  thyself  hast 
declared  must  be  complied  with.  Nay  ! 
start  not  back — think  on  Bosworth’s  field, 
where  thy  father  fell,  for  my  father’s 
rights  ! Can  his  son  deny  so  much  less 
a grace  to  Henry  the  Seventh’s  child? 
I entreat  thee,  in  my  own  name,  in  that 
of  our  friendship  !” 

He  paused,  and  Suffolk  remained  gaz- 
ing for  some  moments  silently  upon  his 
face.  At  length  he  said,  in  a low  tone  : 
“ I go!"  and  moved  to  depart. 

“’Tis  but  what  I expected  of  thy 
noble  nature,”  said  Henry,  grasping  his 
hand;  but  Brandon's  spirit  did  not 
respond  to  friendship  or  affection,  and  he 
turned  from  him. 

“ Yet,  stay  ! Thou  wilt  find  her  even 
now  in  her  grotto.  Heaven  speed  thee  !” 
and  Suffolk  left  the  cabinet. 

“ Thank  heaven  !”  exclaimed  Suffolk, 
as  he  stepped  out  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  and  the  cool  evening  breeze 
fanned  his  flushed  cheek,  “ I yet  may 
have  strength  for  this  task.” 

So  saying,  he  crossed  the  park  with 
hasty  strides.  When  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  grotto’already  mentioned, 
he  paused,  and  being  shrouded  by  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage,  looked  in  upon  Sts 
inmate.  Mary  was  there  seated  upon  a 
rude  bench,  her  face  buried  in  her  mantle; 
she  moved  not,  and  uttered  no  sound. 

A thousand  recollections  rushed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  as  he  gazed  upon 
her;  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen this;  that  he  ought  to  have  known, 
that  fondly  as  the  King  loved  him,  much, 
and  familiarly  as  he  had  been  allowed  to 
associate  with  the  Princess,  he  was  held 
but  as  a toy,  to  be  thrown  aside  when  no 
longer  needed;  that  he  should  have 
known  that  the  hopes  he  had  fostered, 
in  his  constant  intimacy  with  Mary,  and 
fed  by  her  evident  partiality,  could  yet 
never  be  realized.  These  humiliating  re- 
flections to  his  self-love  crowded  thickly 
upon  his  mind,  and  almost  paralyzed  his 
ability  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
him.  As  he  stood  in  this  state  of 

vacillation,  the  wings  of  a bird,  brush- 
ing across  his  cheek,  startled  him.  The 
hawk  (for  such  it  was),  passing  onwards, 
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entered  the  grotto,  whither  its  keen  sense 
had  directed  it,  and  dropped  its  burden 
at  Mary’s  feet.  It  was  the  partridge  they 
had  seen  struck  down.  The  Princess 
laised  her  head  and,  without  speaking, 
extended  her  arm;  the  falcon  perched 
upon  it.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  weep- 
ing, and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  ad- 
dressed the  bird : “ My  Suffolk,  thou 
alone  has  not  forgotten  thy  mistress; 
thou  alone  — blood!”  she  exclaimed, 
shuddering  as  she  perceived  that  the 
talons  of  the  falcon  had  left  their  gory 
impress  upon  her  wrist,  “even  thy 
visits  are  ominous  of  ill  ! thou  shouldst 
have  turned  raven  or  owl  to  warn  me  of 
my  fate ; rather  shouldst  thou  leave  me 
with  the  rest.  Man  hath  forsaken  me, 
and ” 

“Say  not  so,”  interrupted  Suffolk, 
bursting  from  his  covert  and  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  “say  not  so  while 
there  are  those  around  thee,  and  near 
thee,  who  would  lay  their  head  upon  the 
block  at  thy  behest  ! Frown  not,  I have 
heard  from  your  royal  brother’s  lips”  — 

“And  art  come,”  indignantly  de- 
manded Mary,  who  had  too  much  of  the 
Tudor  in  her  temper  to  brook  what  she 
deemed  an  uncalled-for  intrusion  upon 
her  griefs — “and  art  come  to  condole 
with  me,  and  pity  me.  Ha ! but  no, 
perchance  I err;  perchance  you  came  as 
my  brother’s  privy  councilor,  to  show 
me  wherefore  I should  accept  France’s 
generous  offer.  Now,  by  Heavens  !”  she 
continued,  as  Brandon  answered  not, 
“speak,  and  let  me  know  the  worst — but 
say  not  this  or  I will  spurn  thee  from  my 
feet.” 

As  the  taunting  words  fell  from  her 
lips,  Suffolk’s  proud  spirit  came  to  his 
relief,  and  rising,  he  said,  “ Your  High- 
ness errs  not;  I do  come  to  urge  you  to 
this  marriage  of  the  young,  the  beauteous 
Mary  with  the  old,  decrepit  Louis  — 
to  urge  you  to  throw  away  all  hope  of 
happiness,  to  sacrifice  yourself  and — ” 

“What  more?”  exclaimed  Mary,  in 
whose  breast  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  contending  emotions 
had  the  mastery.  “Methinks  your  com- 
mission is  no  short  one.” 

“ And  to  sacrifice  myself  and  my  own 
happiness  upon  the  same  altar.” 

Mary  replied  not,  and  they  remained 
for  some  moments  looking  steadfastly  at 
each  other  without  speaking — she,  scarce 


understanding  his  meaning,  and  he, 
utterly  unable  to  prosecute  his  purpose. 
She  at  length  broke  silence  : 

“Suffolk,  I cannot  believe  that  Henry 
has  told  you  all ; he  must  have  glossed  it 
over — you  cannot  know  the  whole  !” 
“Know!”  replied  Brandon,  gloomily, 
“I  know  too  much — I know  all  ! Yet, 
I scarce  believe  what  I see  and  hear — 
the  accursed  Ambassador — the  letters  ! 
I read  them  ! Methinks  I hear  the 
King’s  words — and  yet  it  is,  it  must  be 
some  horrible  vision  !” 

“ Charles — Brandon — Suffolk — I know 
all  the  ties  that  bind  you  to  our  house  ; I 
know  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  for  me 
and  mine.  Your  father’s  wealth — his  life, 
was  offered  up  to  place  my  father  on  the 
throne.” 

“Wealth — life!”  repeated  Suffolk  — 
“ baubles  ! — cheap  the  devotion  !” 

“Interrupt  me  not,  Brandon,  — ” and 
though  Mary’s  cheek  grew  deadly  pale, 
her  voice  failed  not ; but  listen  : 

“I  know,  I feel  that  naught  but  fate 
itself  could  have  sent  thee  hither.  I ask 
of  thee  but  one  question.  I need  not  to 
be  bid,  and  led  like  a child;  teach  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  what  she 
shall  do,  and  though  her  heart  break 
with  the  effort,  it  shall  not  break  before 
it  be  accomplished ! I ask  of  thee  but 
this,  and  tell  me  truly,  Brandon  : Is 

this  fearful  marriage  necessary — mark  me 
— necessary  ?” 

Suffolk’s  head  fell  upon  his  breast  as 
he  murmured  : “It  is!” 

Mary  bent  forward  to  catch  the  sound. 
“It  is  ! Enough,  my  Lord  ! Signify 
my  consent  to  — ” 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  glided _past 
the  Duke,  leaving  him  appalled  and 
almost  stunned  by  her  fearful  calmness. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  marriage 
flew  quickly  through  the  kingdom;  and 
on  the  1 2th  of  September,  when  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy  at 
Paris,  and  when  it  was  made  certain  that 
a period  was  put  to  a long  and  expensive 
war,  the  whole  population,  from  the  in- 
habitants of  London  to  those  of  the 
smallest  hamlet,  gave  loose  to  the  ex- 
uberance of  their  joy.  As  night  came  on, 
light  glanced  brightly  from  oriel  and 
loophole,  and  the  city  seemed  constructed 
of  piles  of  living  light.  Torches  in  the 
hands  of  men  and  boys  blazed  in  the 
streets,  and  all  was  joy  and  rejoicing 
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without.  Far  different  were  the  feelings 
of  at  least  one  inmate  of  the  palace. 

From  an  embrasure  of  a lofty  window 
in  the  apartment  where  her  maidens  were 
preparing  for  her  departure  the  next  day, 
the  Princess  Mary  was  looking  out  gloom- 
ily upon  the  rejoicings  going  on  under 
her  eyes,  and  sadly  thinking  on  the  cere- 
mony that  was  performing  at  no  great 
distance.  Fler  attendants,  as  they  fin- 
ished their  tasks,  withdrew.  As  the  door 
closed  upon  the  last,  the  tapestry  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  apartment  was 
pushed  hastily  aside,  and  from  a private 
door  there  entered  a short  figure,  wrapped 
in  a cloak  from  head  to  foot.  The  new- 
comer looked  cautiously  around,  as  if  to 
ascertain  that  no  one  was  present,  and 
then  hastily  approached  the  Princess. 
Mary  turned  as  she  heard  the  footsteps, 
and  sharply  exclaimed: 

“How  now,  Boleyn — what  means  this 
mummery  ?” 

“ No  mummery,  my  Lady,”  said  Anne 
— for  it  is  indeed  the  future  Queen  that 
is  before  the  reader,  but  who  at  this  time, 
in  her  seventh  or  eighth  year,  was  one  of 
Mary’s  maids  of  honor, — “ no  mummery, 
my  Lady,”  at  the  same  time  producing 
a packet  from  beneath  her  mantle,  “but 
an  errand  from  — ” 

“ From  whom  ? — quick  ! — whom  ? 
Give  it  me!”  and  seizing  it  from  Anne’s 
hands,  Mary  tore  off  the  envelope  and 
beheld  a picture,  which,  as  she  gazed 
upon  it  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling,  conjured  up  from  the 
recesses  of  her  heart  feelings  and  emo- 
tions that  she  vainly  thought  had  been 
forever  laid  to  sleep. 

In  the  painting,  she  herself  was  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  her  palfrey,  and  Suf- 
folk, in  his  hawking  dress,  was  beside 
her,  a partridge  was  flying  towards  her, 
and  a falcon  hung  over  it,  in  the  act  of 
stooping  ; at  the  bottom  were  the  words, 
“ Suffolk,  my  Suffolk,  come  back  ! ” 

“Whence  got  you  this?”  said  Mary, 
after  an  interval  of  considerable  length. 

“ From  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  your 
Highness;  he  met  me  at  the  postern, 
and  bade  me  give  it  to  you,  and  let  no 
one  see  it ; and  I sped  off ; then  I met 
his  Majesty  and  he  tried  to  catch  me, 
but  I slipped  by,  and  here  I am  safe.” 

“ ’ Tis  well,”  said  Mary,  who  was 
in  no  humor  to  hear  Anne’s  childish  de- 
scription of  her  escape  from  the  King, 


“retire” — and  with  her  finger  on  her  lip 
in  playful  assurance  of  her  secrecy,  the 
little  Boleyn  departed  as  she  had  en 
tered,  and  Mary  was  left  alone.  There  we 
respectfully  leave  her,  in  her  sorrow  and 
dreaded  anticipations. 

The  King  had  despatched  Suffolk  to 
Scotland  a few  hours  before  Mary’s  de- 
parture from  England,  probably  from  a 
determination  to  prevent  him  bidding 
her  even  a farewell,  which  might  have 
more  of  wise  affection  in  it  than  harsh- 
ness. 

We  pass  over  Mary’s  voyage  to  France; 
there  are  no  bright  spots  in  it,  and  the 
sympathetic  reader  will  readily  conjec- 
ture the  sad  and  desolate  feelings  of  the 
beautiful,  patriotic  and  devoted  Princess. 

She  landed  at  Boulogne,  where  she  was 
received  with  the  honors  due  to  her' 
rank  by  the  young  Count  D’Angouleme, 
afterwards  Francis  I.,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  French  throne,  and  could  anything 
have  reconciled  Mary  to  her  lot,  his  deli- 
cate, yet  never  obtrusive  attentions  might 
have  done  it.  At  Abbeville  they  were 
to  meet  the  King,  and  they  traveled 
thither  in  such  state  as  became  her  who 
was  so  soon  to  be  queen  of  the  realm. 
Mary,  attended  by  her  ladies  of  honor, 
all  attired  like  herself  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  all  seated  on  white  palfreys,  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  with  Francis 
by  her  side;  in  the  chariot  at  the  rear, 
on  the  highest  seat,  and  in  the  gayest 
mood,  might  be  seen  the  fairy  form  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  who,  delighted  with  all 
around  her,  understood  little  of  her 
mistress’s  sadness. 

At  Abbeville  they  were  met  by  the 
King,  who  had  assembled  all  the  chivalry 
of  his  nation  to  welcome  his  young 
bride;  and  there  the  ill-omened  cere- 
mony was  performed,  with,  however,  but 
little  pomp ; this  was  reserved  for  the 
coronation,  which  was  appointed  to  take 
place  at  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ensuing  November;  and  Francis  pro- 
claimed that  jousts  would  then  and  there 
be  held,  when  he,  with  nine  aids,  would 
answer  all  comers.  The  gratifying  news 
being  announced,  the  King  hastily  dis- 
missed the  English  with  sumptuous  pres- 
ents, retaining,  and  that  at  Mary’s  ur- 
gent request,  her  favorite  Boleyn,  to 
soothe  the  solitude  of  her  regal  state. 

Mary  spent  the  next  month  in  solitude, 
or  worse  than  solitude,  in  the  society  of 
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the  King,  at  one  of  his  castles  near 
Abbeville;  her  only  hours  of  pleasure  — 
or  rather  of  mitigated  pain— being  those 
in  which  the  lively  prattle  of  her  little 
Boleyn  made  the  lagging  wing  of  time 
wave  faster,  in  spite  of  the  hoary  despot. 

The  news  of  the  jousts  to  be  held  at 
the  approaching  coronation  spread  rap- 
idly on  all  sides,  and,  as  the  time  ap- 
proached, each  kingdom  sent  forth  its 
representatives  to  maintain  its  honor  in 
the  knightly  games.  Among  the  appli- 
cants who  presented  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  Henry’s  throne  for  permission  to 
attend  the  tournament,  Suffolk  was  the 
first  in  rank  and  in  renown  for  knightly 
prowess,  and  next  to  him  came  the  young 
Marquis  of  Dorset.  Their  request  was 
granted ; and  followed  by  a numerous 
train  of  knights,  men-at-arms,  and  jong- 
leurs, they  departed  on  the  last  day  of 
October,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
coronation  previous  to  the  more  import- 
ant tournament. 

We  pass  over  the  magnificent  festival 
and  all  the  splendor  France  could  boast, 
as  too  elaborate  for  our  simple  tale,  and 
pass  on  to  the  morrow  when  the  proces- 
sion was  to  enter  Paris,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  France,  a triumphal  proces- 
sion on  which  the  sun  shone  in  all  its 
warmth  and  glory.  Multitudes  had  col- 
lected to  witness  the  first  entry  of  their 
Queen  to  her  capital. 

They  were  principally  assembled 
around  and  near  the  Arch  of  St.  Denys, 
called  L’Entree  du  Bonheur,  and  about 
the  hour  of  noon,  the  sounds  of  music 
and  a cloud  of  dust  announced  the  pro- 
cession. The  column  of  foot  soldiers 
which  formed  the  van  of  the  line, 
moved  onward  to  the  sound  of  the 
trump  and  drum,  and  sweeping  the  mul- 
titude from  the  path  on  which  the  sov- 
ereigns were  advancing,  passed  beneath 
the  Arch  and  were  lost  in  the  winding 
of  the  streets. 

There  is  a pause  in  the  procession. 
The  dust  conceals  the  coming  body 
from  the  people.  Their  shouts  are 
hushed,  and  their  eyes  fixed  in  that  di- 
rection. “It  is  the  King  ! the  Queen  ! ” 
Their  shouts  are  redoubled.  The  music 
is  no  longer  heard,  and  “ Le  Roi,  La 
Reine ! ” rise  in  thunder  to  the  skies. 
The  heavy  Life  Guards  appeared  through 
the  cloud  of  dust  and  passed  slowly, 
amid  the  clamors,  through  the  gateway. 


The  sovereigns  followed.  Louis  lay  on 
a litter,  drawn  by  four  white  horses 
which  seemed  to  scorn  the  pace  at  which 
they  moved,  his  looks,  ever  and  anon, 
fondly  directed  to  the  chair  at  his  side, 
on  which,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  men,  came  Mary.  The  seat  was 
covered  with  crimson  damask,  and  her 
white  robe  contrasted  well  with  the  rich 
back  ground;  her  fair  hair  floated  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  brow  was  bound 
by  a coronet  of  pearls.  On  her  alone 
all  eyes  were  fixed,  and  as  they  marked 
her  beauty,  and  felt  how  far  it  exceeded 
their  fondest  expectations,  their  thoughts 
were  hushed  in  silence,  as  each  desired 
to  obtain  the  longest  view  of  that  mild 
and  beautiful  countenance. 

At  last  the  barriers  were  thrown  down, 
and  the  crowd  rushed  into  the  amphithe- 
atre; alter  these  followed  with  more 
decorous  pace,  the  knights  too  old,  the 
squires  too  young  for  service  mingling 
with  the  noble  ladies,  who  were  at  once 
the  spectators  and  the  rewarders  of 
valor.  The  King  and  Queen  now  en- 
tered, followed  by  the  D’Angouleme  and 
his  nine  aids.  Louis  lay  on  a couch  be- 
neath a canopy,  and  Mary  was  placed 
beside  him.  The  challengers,  when  the 
royal  pair  were  seated,  bowed  to  them 
with  low  obedience,  and  then  vaulting 
on  their  steeds,  rode  at  full  speed,  a gay 
and  gallant  band,  around  the  arena; 
and  men,  when  they  looked  on  Francis, 
and  Suffolk,  and  Dorset,  involuntarily 
uttered  an  ejaculation  in  behalf  of  whom- 
soever might  be  opposed  to  them. 

A great  number  of  opponents  had 
already  been  answered,  and  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  exercises,  when  Suffolk  saw 
the  Duke  de  Longueville,  completely 
armed,  and  mounted,  advance  as  if  about 
to  select  an  antagonist.  The  part  which 
he  had  had  in  the  marriage  rushed  upon 
Brandon’s  mind,  and  overjoyed  that  fate 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  revenge 
on  one  of  the  actors  in  that  transaction, 
the  next  instant  saw  him  on  horseback, 
in  front  of  de  Longueville,  with  voice 
and  gesture  challenging  him  to  combat. 
Such  a defiance  left  no  room  for  refusal, 
and  wheeling  their  steeds,  each  party 
took  his  station,  closed  his  visor,  and 
prepared  for  the  contest. 

De  Longueville  was  celebrated  through 
all  France  for  his  strength,  skill,  and 
daring  in  these  knightly  sports,  and  the 
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French,  knowing  also  that  his  strength 
was  not  impaired  by  any  previous  exer- 
tion, trusted  that  the  honor  of  their 
nation  (which  had  grievously  suffered 
from  the  repeated  triumphs  of  Suffolk 
and  Dorset)  would  now  be  retrieved; 
while  the  English,  when  they  thought  on 
the  exhausting  feats  of  their  countryman, 
and  marked  his  jaded  steed,  trembled 
lest  his  dexterity  and  valor  should  not 
prove  sufficient  to  balance  these  fearful 
odds.  The  question  was  soon  solved. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  with  the 
swiftness  of  light  the  two  combatants 
closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists.  Suffolk 
had  leveled  his  lance  with  certain  aim  at 
de  Longueville’s  helmet,  and  at  the 
moment  of  encounter,  forcing  his  horse 
to  curvet,  he  brought  the  breast  of  the 
animal  full  against  the  side  of  de  Longue- 
ville’s steed.  Nothing  could  save  the 
French  peer  from  the  consequence  of 
this  fearful  shock,  and  horse  and  rider 
were  overthrown  in  dangerous  and  dis- 
graceful confusion.  The  retainers  of  the 
fallen  knight  rushed  to  his  assistance, 
and  Brandon,  recovering  himself  from 
the  blow  of  his  opponent’s  lance,  which 
was  such  as  few  but  he  could  have  sus- 
tained, spurred  his  horse  around  the 
arena  amid  the  plaudits  extorted  even 
from  those  who  had  wished  him  the 
worst.  For  an  instant,  when  in  front  of 
the  throne,  he  paused,  and  looking  up, 
seemed  about  to  speak.  Then,  suddenly 
changing  his  purpose,  he  dashed  the 
spurs  into  his  charger,  and  with  scarcely 
more  than  a bound,  reached  the  other 
challengers.  It  was  late,  and  torches 
were  blazing  ere  the  lists  were  empty. 
It  was  afterwards  affirmed  by  one  near 
the  Queen’s  chair,  that  a person  wrapped 
in  a large  cloak  advanced  through  the 
crowd,  and  separating,  by  an  authorita- 
tive motion  of  his  hand,  those  around 
her,  walked  for  some  distance  by  her 
side,  and  spoke  much  in  a low  tone  of 
voice,  and  he  also  declared  that  under 
the  disguise  he  recognized  the  person  of 
the  boldest  and  the  bravest  who  fought 
in  that  day’s  tournament. 

If  this  were  Suffolk,  he  certainly 
availed  himself  of  the  only  opportunity 
of  bidding  farewell  to  Mary,  for  Louis, 
on  the  following  day,  with  but  little 
courtesy,  dismissed  the  English  visitors 
and  retired  with  his  Queen  to  one  of  his 
castles. 


The  sequel  of  our  tale  is  well-known 
history.  Louis  died,  and  Mary,  after  a 
reign  of  eighty  days,  retired,  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  French  court,  to 
the  Abbey  of  Chigny,  there  to  pass  the 
months  of  her  widowhood  in  a cloister, 
where  the  utter  solitude  and  the  gloomy 
black  with  which  the  rooms  were  draped, 
accorded  well  with  the  sadness  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  the  inmate,  and 
which,  if  they  did  not  find,  they  were 
sure  to  create.  But  here  we  leave  her, 
and  return  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  refusing 
the  pressing  invitation  of  Henry  to  re- 
main at  court,  retired  to  one  of  his 
castles  in  the  North,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  a seclusion  almost  as  absolute  as 
that  of  Mary  herself. 

It  was  towards  the  eve  of  a winter’s 
day,  some  months  after  the  news  of 
Louis’  death  had  reached  England,  that 
Suffolk  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
great  hall  of  his  castle,  from  whence  he 
had  dismissed  his  attendants,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  occupy  himself  with  his 
falcons  and  his  dogs,  which  formed  almost 
the  sole  solace  of  his  lonely  situation. 
He  looked  up  to  the  roof  of  his  apart- 
ment, where  the  hawks  were  sitting  upon 
the  various  unlathed  and  unplastered 
beams,  and  gave  a short  whistle.  One 
of  the  birds,  which  we  hope  the  reader 
has  not  forgotten,  recognized  the  peculiar 
note,  and  quitting  its  perch,  swept  once 
or  twice  round  the  Duke’s  head,  and  then 
lit  on  his  extended  hand. 

“ Ha  ! Suffolk,”  said  his  master,  look- 
ing sadly  at  the  hawk,  “ thy  nails  are 
turning  white;  thy  singles  are  all  dull! 
Poor  bird  ! thy  days  and  thy  master’s  are 
alike  over.  Thou  wert  ever  striving  to 
get  thee  rid  of  the  jesses,  and  thou  hast 
flown  high  ; but  thou  wouldst  not  come 
back  to  the  call,  and  now  thou  must  be 
laid  aside  like  a useless  thing,  and  die  on 
the  lowest  perch  on  the  mew.  But, 
no!  by  heaven,  Suffolk!”  his  feelings 
rapidly  taking  a counter  direction, 
“ while  thy  master  lives  thou  shalt  share 
his  best  and  his  all ; God  send  thee 
another  as  kind.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  opening 
door,  and  a man,  closely  wrapped  in  a 
mantle,  was  introduced. 

“My  Lord,”  said  the  page,  “here  is 
one  who  desires  to  speak  in  private  to 
your  Lordship.” 
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“ I come  on  a message  to  my  Lord 
Duke,”  said  the  new-comer,  whose  voice 
was  almost  hid  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 
“Well,  speak  on,  man!” 

“ I come  from  France,  my  Lord,  — ” 
“ Ha  ! from  France  ! What  news?”, 

“ Rare  and  sweet,  my  Lord.” 

“ What  news,  fellow,  and  from  whence 
come  you?”  angrily  demanded  the  Duke. 
“From  Chigny,  your  Lordship.” 
“Chigny?  Speak  out  your  errand,  or 
by  the  roof  above  us,  I will  tear  it  from 
thy  throat  !” 

And  so  saying,  Suffolk  flung  the  hawk 
from  him,  and  seizing  the  stranger,  tore 
off  his  mantle,  and  disclosed  to  his 
astonished  sight  our  old  friend  Creance. 

“ My  Lord,  your  pardon,”  said  the 
falconer,  who  began  to  fear  he  had  car- 
ried his  disguise  too  far.  “ Here  is  a 
package  which  I was  ordered  to  give 
into  your  Lordship’s  own  hand,  with  all 
care  and  speed.” 

“Then,  fellow,  why — ” angrily  asked 
the  Duke;  but  he  said  no  more,  for  as 
he  hastily  tore  off  the  envelope  of  the 
packet,  he  beheld  the  self-same  painting 
which  he  had  given  to  Mary,  and  read 
the  words  which  he  had  affixed  to  it: 
“Suffolk,  my  Suffolk,  come  back!” 
But  one  meaning  could  now  be  given  to 
them.  He  sprang  forward,  almost  over- 
threw Creance  with  an  embrace,  and 
bounding  to  the  door,  shouted, 
“Horses!  horses!”  then,  anticipating 
the  domestics,  rushed  into  the  court- 
yard, saddled  the  animals  himself,  and 
attended  by  Creance,  took  the  road  to 
London. 

Traveling  was  a slow  movement  in 
those  days,  and  it  was  some  time  after 
the  scene  last  described  that  Mary  was 
seated  with  her  little  Anne  in  what  might 


be  called  the  parlor  of  her  gloomy  abode. 
She  was  looking  melancholy,  and  per- 
haps her  thoughts  were  roaming  across 
the  mighty  waters,  when  suddenly  the 
sound  of  horses’  feet  was  heard  in  the 
court- yard  below.  In  a few  moments 
steps  were  heard  on  the  stone  staircase. 
Mary  started  from  her  reverie  ; her  eyes 
were  fixed  intently  upon  the  door,  but 
for  a world  she  could  not  have  stirred 
from  the  place  where  she  stood.  The 
door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and 
Suffolk,  unnamed  and  unannounced,  was 
at  her  feet.  Such  a meeting  beggars  all 
description,  but  it  may  be  felt;  and  we 
trust  we  shall  have  readers  whose  emo- 
tions will  in  some  degree  respond  to 
those  of  the  actors. 

Should  any  soulless  critic  censure  Mary 
as  too  forward,  they  must  be  informed 
that  a queen  is  excluded  from  the  com- 
mon forms  of  society  in  such  a matter, 
and  Mary’s  rank  wholly  precluded  all 
possibility  of  her  receiving  the  first  ad- 
vances. Now  as  to  the  rest — first  and 
last — how  Mary  and  Suffolk  were  pri- 
vately married  in  France;  how,  on  their 
return  to  England,  after  braving  Henry’s 
anger,  they  were  publicly  wedded  and 
reinstated  in  all  their  former  favor,  and 
how  they  passed  their  lives  in  sweet  re- 
tirement, never  approaching  the  dazzling 
circle  of  the  court — lo  ! is  it  not  all  told 
in  Hall  and  Hollinshed,  and  the  books 
of  the  Kings  of  England? 

But  they  have  omitted  one  great  fact, 
which  we  think  should  not  be  forgotten, 
which  is — that  Suffolk  had  suspended 
over  the  capacious  hearth  of  the  great 
hall  of  his  castle,  the  painting,  to  which 
he  was  so  deeply  indebted,  with,  the 
motto,  in  which  he  recognized  the  divin- 
ity of  love,  “Suffolk,  my  Suffolk,  come 
back.” 


WILLIAM,  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 


There  are  a few  famous  historical  per- 
sonages whose  lives  represent  the  great 
movements  of  the  world  and  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  These  not  only  af- 
ford us  types  of  greatness  in  character, 
but  they  form  also  compendiums,  as  it 
were,  of  history.  Among  them  must 


be  ranked  William,  Prince  of  Orange 
the  Protestant  champion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
Republic. 

This  distinguished  man  sprang  from 
the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  a family 
claiming  an  antiquity  as  high  as  the  most 
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exalted  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  whose 
leading  names  have  represented  ideas  re- 
generative and  progressive  in  the  spheres 
of  politics  and  religion. 

Our  subject,  who  is  also  often  termed 
“William  the  Silent,”  was  the  eldest  son 
of  William,  Count  of  Nassau.  He  was 
born  in  the  castle  of  Dellenberg,  in  the 
province  of  Nassau,  in  1533,  the  same 
year  in  which  Elizabeth  of  England  was 
born.  In  his  infancy  he  was  taken  from 
his  father  by  the  famous  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  who  delivered  him  to  his  own  sister, 
Mary  Queen  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  he 
outwardly  professed  until  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  against  Philip  of  Spain, 
which  was  brought  about  by  that  mon- 
arch’s attempt  to  establish  in  the  Low 
Countries  his  infamous  inquisition.  For 
nine  years  our  hero  was  gentleman  of  the 
Emperor’s  bed-chamber.  So  much  was 
his  intellect  and  modesty  admired  by 
Charles  V.,  and  so  sagacious  yet  daring 
were  his  policies  of  war  and  government, 
that  the  Emperor  encouraged  the  counsel 
of  the  young  prince,  and  confessed  to 
his  intimates  that  the  youth  had  often 
furnished  him  with  notions  and  hints 
which  otherwise  he  should  never  have 
thought  of.  Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
confidence  in  the  capacito  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  general  of  his  armies, 
Charles  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of 
generalissimo,  though  William  was  then 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age;  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  young  warrior  had 
to  match  himself  against  De  Nevers  and 
the  Admiral  of  France,  two  experienced 
generals.  He  was  also  sent  to  France  in 
1559  as  a hostage  for  the  execution  of 
the  peace  of  Cambray.  While  in  France 
he  met  the  great  Admiral  Coligni,  and 
an  agreement  of  sentiment  led  them  into 
a bond  of  friendship.  Between  these 
two  heroes  there  have  been  traced  many 
coincidents,  such  as  their  wisdom,  their 
habit  of  silence,  and  the  veneration  in 
which  they  were  held  by  their  parties, 
but  more  particularly  their  champion- 
ship of  the  same  religion,  the  one  in 
France,  the  other  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  fact  that  both  were  proscribed 
and  a price  set  upon  their  heads. 

The  marks  of  favor  bestowed  by  the 
Emperor  upon  William  made  for  him 
many  powerful  enemies  among  the  Cath- 
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olic  nobles  of  Spain,  and  these  influenced 
Philip  to  suspect  the  young  prince  of  in- 
fidelity ; but  notwithstanding  that, 
Charles  V.,  when  he  resigned  to  his  son 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  recommended 
William  to  Xing  Philip’s  special  favor. 
His  “most  Catholic  Majesty”  had  al- 
ready taken  upon  himself  the  imperial 
championship  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  in  the  Netherlands  was  laboring  in 
person  to  establish  there  the  “Holy  In- 
quisition,” for  the  effectual  suppression 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  After  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  carry  out  his  darling 
policy  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  when 
ready  to  embark  at  Flushing  for  Spain, 
Philip  publicly  upbraided  the  Prince  of 
Orange  for  having  by  his  private  cabals 
hindered  the  States  from  submitting 
humbly  to  the  will  of  their  king.  This 
at  once  brought  about  an  issue.  Prince 
William  now  openly  asserted  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  joined  himself  to  the 
Reform  nobles,  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  whom  Cardinal  Granville,  director 
of  affairs  under  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
had  resolved  to  destroy.  The  duchess, 
who  was  King  Philip’s  sister,  and  at  this 
time  Governess  of  the  Low  Countries, 
found  it,  however,  expedient  to  recall  the 
odious  cardinal,  but  resolutely  proceeded 
to  establish  the  Inquisition.  This  she 
sought  to  do  through  the  administration 
of  the  popular  Prince  of  Orange.  But 
William,  to  avoid  the  oath  which  would 
bind  him  to  extirpate  the  heretics,  de- 
sired to  resign  his  government  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Burgundy, 
which  the  Duchess  of  Parma  refused  to 
permit. 

The  nobles,  instigated  by  Prince  Wil- 
liam, petitioned  against  the  Inquisition, 
and  at  length,  the  crisis  having  come, 
the  prince  in  1566  held  a conference  at 
Dendermonde,  with  Counts  Horn  and 
Egmont  and  his  own  brother  Lodowick, 
to  consider  upon  the  best  measures  for 
their  own  safety  and  that  of  their  peo- 
ple. But,  coming  to  no  resolution,  the 
prince  told  Egmont  that  he  would  secure 
his  own  safety  by  retiring  into  Ger- 
many, where  he  would  abide  his  time  to 
render  his  country  service.  “ Farewell ! ” 
said  his  friend  Egmont  at  parting,  “fare- 
well, prince  without  a land!”  “Fare- 
well, count  without  a head  !”  replied 
William,  who  foresaw  the  fate  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  in  the  Netherlands 
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who  had  resisted  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition.  Already  had  the  inquisitors 
declared  those  guilty  of  high  treason  who 
had  not  opposed  the  heretics  in  the 
States,  and  thus  in  effect  had  condemned 
all  the  nobility.  The  prince  therefore 
deemed  it  prudent  to  fly  from  his  native 
country  and  await  the  course  of  events. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  escaped.  Mean- 
while the  terrible  Alva  was  sent  by  Philip 
of  Spain  with  a veteran  army,  composed 
of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  to  succeed  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  in  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands.  This  monster  estab- 
lished a council  of  twelve  judges,  of 
which  he  himself  was  president.  It  was 
called  the  “ Council  of  Troubles,”  but 
it  has  been  more  fitly  named  the  “ Coun 
cil  of  Blood;”  for  it  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted a vast  number  of  the  lords  and 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
prediction  of  William.  When  the  news 
was  carried  to  Rome  that  Alva  had  seized 
all  the  great  lords  of  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Pope  asked  whether  the  “ Silent 
Man”  was  taken;  and  when  they  told 
him  “No,”  “Then,”  said  he,  “the 
duke  has  done  nothing  at  all !” 

Being  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Trouble  for  not  appearing  before  its  tri- 
bunal, Wiiliam  of  Orange  took  up  arms 
to  redeem  the  Netherlands  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniard.  He  sent  a 
body  of  Germans  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Lodowick  into  Flanders, 
where  he  defeated  the  Duke  of  Arem- 
berg,  governor  of  Friesland;  but  the 
prince  himself  was  soon  after  routed  by 
Alva’s  troops,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  Nothing  daunted,  William 
raised  another  army  of  24,000  Germans, 
with  which  he  joined  4,000  French  under 
Lord  Genlis.  Before  entering  the  Neth- 
erlands, he  published  a manifesto  vindi- 
cating himself,  and  setting  forth  his 
reasons  for  taking  up  arms.  Having 
passed  the  Maes  between  Ruremond  and 
Maestricht,  he  entered  Brabant,  but  not 
being  able  to  draw  Alva  into  an  engage- 
ment, and  no  place  declaring  for  him, 
his  soldiers  mutinied  and  deserted,  for 
the  army  were  in  want  of  provisions. 
He  retired  to  Strasburg,  but  not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  first  seriously  weaken- 
ed the  enemy  by  his  movements.  The 
prince  now  with  the  small  remnant  of  his 
army  joined  and  assisted  the  French 


Huguenots,  with  various  success.  Being 
advised  by  Admiral  de  Chastillon  to  give 
out  commissions  for  commands  at  sea  to 
several  persons  of  quality  of  the  Re- 
formed faith,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
William  by  this  stroke  of  policy  made 
himself  master  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
which  declared  for  him  and  acknowl- 
edged the  Prince  of  Orange  for  their 
Stadtholder. 

Meantime  the  prince  had  raised  in 
Germany  a greater  army  than  the  first, 
and  again  entered  Brabant,  hopeful  that 
the  people,  weary  of  the  cruelties  of 
Alva,  would  fly  to  arms  at  the  approach 
of  a deliverer  and  join  him.  Ruremond 
first  received  him ; Louvain  furnished 
him  with  money,  and  Malines  opened  her 
gates  to  him.  But  reverses  followed. 
Mons,  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
brother,  was  now  besieged  by  Alva’s 
troops,  and  the  prince  was  unable  to  re- 
lieve that  place,  for  his  own  soldiers 
again  mutinied  for  want  of  pay.  He 
also  came  near  being  slain  by  300  Span- 
ish horse,  which  broke  into  his  camp  and 
pierced  as  far  as  his  tent.  But  a Provi- 
dence saved  him  — its  instrument  a 
humble  but  sagacious  creature.  It  was  a 
little  dog  who  lay  in  his  bed.  The  tiny 
pet  by  its  keen  instincts,  ere  the  slayers 
had  time  to  execute  their  purpose, 
awakened  the  prince  by  scratching  his 
face. 

Having  thus  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life,  which  moreover  was  not  too  se- 
cure while  in  the  midst  of  discontented 
soldiers,  William  again  disbanded  his 
army,  and  as  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  had  declared  him  their 
country’s  hero,  and  chosen  him  for  their 
Stadtholder,  he  betook  himself  to  those 
places,  and  engaged  in  vigorous  measures 
of  reform  by  expunging  from  the  services 
of  the  churches  the  Romish  ceremonies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Alva’s 
sen  punished  Malines  most  severely  for 
opening  her  gates  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  after  which  he  routed  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bergues,  took  and  plundered  Zut- 
phen,  retook  and  destroyed  Naerden  with 
infinite  barbarity,  and  was  no  more  mer- 
ciful at  Haerlem,  which  place  surrendered 
to  him  after  an  obstinate  defense.  Philip 
of  Spain,  at  length  sensible  of  Alva’s 
cruelty  and  its  ill  effects,  recalled  him, 
and  sent  Lewis  de  Requesnes  in  his  room. 
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In  1574,  Middleburg,  the  capital  of 
Zealand,  was  recovered  by  the  States. 
But  though  the  Prince  of  Orange  met 
with  great  success  to  his  arms  through 
his  captains  on  the  sea,  ill-luck  befell 
those  on  the  land.  His  brother  Lodo- 
wick  with  an  army  from  Germany  was 
not  only  defeated,  but  both  he  and  his 
brother  Henry,  with  Christopher,  the 
Count  Palatine,  were  slain.  William  was 
sensibly  affected  by  this  heavy  stroke, 
but  it  did  not  abate  his  constancy  in  his 
country’s  cause,  nor  quench  the  fire  of 
his  courage  to  battle  for  her  redemption. 

After  the  death  of  his  brothers,  the 
prince  relieved  Leyden.  Letters  from 
the  besieged  were  brought  to  him  by 
pigeons,  and  by  the  same  winged  car- 
riers his  answers  were  returned;  and  as  a 
token  of  perpetual  acknowledgment  for 
this  service,  he  embalmed  seven  pigeons 
in  the  town-hall.  At  this  time  he  also 
founded  the  University  of  Leyden. 

The  proposed  treaty  of  peace  at  Breda 
not  succeeding,  Requesnes  made  himself 
master  of  Zuriczee,  in  Zealand,  but  the 
Spanish  soldiers  having  mutinied  for  lack 
of  pay,  sacked  Maestricht  and  Antwerp, 
which  caused  those  provinces,  that  had 
until  then  continued  firm  to  Philip,  to 
call  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  their  assist- 
ance. All  the  States  now,  excepting 
Luxemberg,  entered  into  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Pacification  at  Ghent,  in  1576, 
in  which  they  agreed  by  solemn  oath  to 
assist  each  other,  and  free  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards  and  all 
other  foreigners.  This  treaty  the  haughty 
king  of  Spain  was  forced  to  ratify,  and 
recall  Resquesnes;  but  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the  king’s  brother,  who  succeeded 
to  the  governorship  of  the  Netherlands, 
favored  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  de- 
clared public  enemies,  and  the  States,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  took 
up  arms  against  him.  At  length  Don 
John,  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  and  the  Dukes  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  concluded  with  the 
States  a perpetual  edict,  by  which  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  ratified  with  a 
general  amnesty,  and  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  States  granted,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  to  leave  the  country.  But 
William,  with  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  protested  against  the  edict,  be- 
cause several  matters  touching  religion 
had  not  been  sufficiently  provided  for. 


The  edict  was  not  long  observed,  and 
Don  John  having  surprised  the  castles 
of  Namur  and  Charlemont,  the  States  in 
turn  demolished  the  castle  of  Antwerp 
and  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Wil- 
liam now  having  the  advantage  was  re- 
solved to  force  the  States  another  step 
into  Protestantism.  When  assembled  at 
Brussels  he  refused  to  grant  them  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  would  not  re- 
lax his  resolve  unless  by  the  will  of  those 
two  provinces.  Notwithstanding1  this, 
his  reception  at  Brussels  was  upon  a mag- 
nificent scale,  and  he  was  declared  Gov- 
ernor of  Brabant  and  superintendent  of 
the  finances  of  that  province.  But  these 
honors  and  his  matchless  reputation 
raised  an  enmity  against  him  among 
many  of  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank, 
who  privately  made  an  offer  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  who  accepted  it;  but  the 
prince  by  his  prudent  address  and  timely 
submission,  so  gained  upon  the  archduke 
that  he  got  himself  declared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  their  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  the  archduke,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  great  abilities,  intrusted  him 
with  the  entire  management  of  affairs. 

Don  John,  being  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  States  Gen- 
eral, recalled  all  the  foreign  troops,  and 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  army 
of  the  States  at  Gemblours,  the  latter 
were  defeated ; but  Amsterdam  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  States,  more  than 
balanced  the  defeat. 

Next  came  the  death  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  name  of 
Spain;  while  in  the  name  of  the  revolu- 
tionary States  the  Prince  of  Orange  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  first  union  made  at  Utrecht  be- 
tween that  State  and  the  Provinces  of 
Guelders,  Zutphen,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland  and  the  Ommelands.  This 
union,  denominated  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  was  ratified  by  all  the  governors 
of  the  Provinces,  and  the  States  from 
thenceforth  took  their  device,  “ Concordia 
parvce  ctescunf.'"  (In  harmony  the  small 
grow.)  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Dutch  Republic. 

Not  yet,  however,  had  the  Netherlands 
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established  for  itself  political  and  re- 
ligious independence;  not  yet  was  the 
power  of  Spain  and  Rome  broken,  and 
bs  dominion  in  the  Low  Countries  cast 
out  forever.  For  in  this  year  King 
Philip’s  appointed  Governor  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  Prince  of  Parma,  stormed 
and  took  Maestricht,  and  other  reverses 
befell  the  States  which  induced  them  to 
call  to  their  aid  the  Duke  of  Alenson,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  were  to  ac- 
knowledge him  and  his  posterity  after 
him  as  their  sovereign  princes.  They, 
however,  secured  themselves  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  which  bound  the 
Duke  to  leave  religion  as  it  then  existed, 
to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  Prov- 
inces, maintain  the  assembling  of  the 
States-General  every  year,  which  should 
also  have  the  right  to  meet  at  their  own 
pleasure;  that  he  should  put  no  man  into 
employment,  place,  or  government  of 
the  Provinces  without  their  consent,  and 
if  he  invaded  their  privileges  or  broke 
the  treaty  he  should  forfeit  his  right,  and 
they  should  be  absolved  from  their  oath 
of  fidelity  and  have  power  to  choose  a 
new  prince. 

William  had  been  most  solicitous  for 
the  Duke  of  Alenson  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  States,  because  the  King  of  Spain 
had  just  issued  a terrible  proscription 
against  himself;  but  it  may  he  presumed 
that  it  was  by  his  masterly  management 
and  policy  that  so  much  had  been  guar- 
anteed in  the  treaty  to  the  States,  and  so 
much  reserved  in  promise  for  himself. 
In  the  meantime  William  answered 
Philip’s  proscription  against  him,  and 
the  States  would  have  published  the  docu- 
ment, but  some  of  the  Provinces  consid- 
ering the  reflections  on  Philip  not  prudent 
in  them  to  indorse,  contented  themselves 
with  a decree  setting  forth  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  wrongly  accused ; that  he 
had  accepted  the  government  at  their 
earnest  desire.  They  offered  to  maintain 
a troop  of  horse  for  the  greater  security 
of  his  person;  they  desired  him  to  con- 
tinue to  defend  their  liberties,  and  prom- 
ised all  obedience  and  deference  to  his 
commands  and  counsels,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  having  no  other  aim  but  their 
safety  and  good. 

THE  PROSCRIPTION. 

In  the  charges  of  the  proscription  pub- 
lished against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Philip 


alluded  to  the  favors  he  had  received 
from  his  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.; 
and  said  that  he  himself  had  made  Wil- 
liam Governor  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  and  Burgundy,  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  Privy  Councilor; 
that  being  a stranger  he  had  loaded  him 
with  benefits  and  honors,  which  he  re- 
paid with  ingratitude;  that  he  had  insti- 
gated the  nobility  to  petition  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition;  that  he 
had  introduced  heresy  into  the  Low 
Countries  and  invaded  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  by  breaking  down  images  and 
demolishing  altars;  that  he  made  war 
against  his  liege  lord  and  opposed  all 
acommodation,  even  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  and  had  broken  the  perpetual 
edict.  The  king  denounced  him  as  un- 
grateful, a rebel,  a disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  a heretic,  and  a hypocrite; 
that  he  looked  upon  him  as  a Cain,  a 
Judas  — as  one  whose  conscience  was 
seared — as  a wicked,  perjured,  and  in- 
jurious wretch  who  had  children  by  a nun 
whom  he  had  inveigled  from  her  cloister 
to  marry  him ; as  the  author  of  the 
troubles  in  the  Low  Countries;  as  the 
plague  of  Christendom  and  the  enemy  of 
the  human  kind.  For  these  reasons  King 
Philip  outlawed  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
giving  his  estate  and  his  life  to  those  who 
could  take  them;  promising  on  the 
“word  of  a king  and  as  a servant  of 
God,"  25,000  crowns  to  any  one  that 
could  take  him  alive  or  dead,  and  im- 
punity for  what  crimes  he  might  have 
committed  before,  and  to  ennoble  him  in 
case  he  were  not  already  a gentleman. 
The  King  of  Spain  declared,  moreover, 
that  all  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  forfeit  their  nobility, 
honors  and  estates,  if  within  a month 
after  the  proclamation  they  did  not  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  prince  and  re- 
turn to  their  obedience. 

THE  REPLY. 

Having  submitted  the  examination  of 
his  previous  conduct  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral, the  Prince  of  Orange  said  he  was 
compelled,  though  against  his  inclination, 
to  disclose  the  enormities  of  Philip  of 
Spain.  He  would  have  contented  him- 
self by  simply  answering  the  proscription 
and  proving  it  unjust,  but  his  enemy  who 
drew  it  up,  and  the  Prince  of  Parma 
who  published  it,  not  having  been  able  to 
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make  an  end  of  him  by  svv'oid  or  poison, 
were  now  endeavoring  to  destroy  his  rep- 
utation by  their  malicious  scandals.  As 
to  the  benefits  whereof  he  was  re- 
proached, while  making  due  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  Emperor  Charles,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  charge  of  ingratitude; 
for  to  the  contrary  of  having  received 
benefits  from  him,  he  had  suffered  great 
loss  in  his  service.  The  prince  detailed 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  relations 
with  the  Emperor,  and  then  reviewed  the 
important  services  rendered  by  his  illus- 
trious ancestors  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
Charles  V.  himself  being  greatly  in- 
debted to  one  of  his  family  for  the  im- 
perial crown.  Touching  the  reproaches 
of  his  having  been  made  Governor  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Bur- 
gundy, Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  Privy  Councilor,  the  Prince  denied 
owing  these  to  Philip,  for  they  were  con- 
ferred by  Charles  V.,  and  he  declared 
that  the  king  himself  had  forfeited  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  pro- 
vides that  its  members  shall  be  tried  by 
his  peers,  whereas  the  king  had  caused 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  to  be  tried 
and  executed  by  Alva’s  “Council  of 
Trouble.”  As  for  the  governorship  of 
Burgundy,  it  was  the  prince’s  hereditary 
right;  and  as  for  the  position  of  Privy 
Councilor,  it  was  due  to  the  policy  and 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Granville,  who 
hoped  thereby  to  secure  his  own  ill  ad- 
ministration under  the  authority  and 
popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Then  came  the  point  which  sorely 
touched  William  — the  charge  of  his 
having  drawn  a nun  from  her  cloister  and 
married  her — to  which  he  replied,  that  it 
was  a popular  objection  made  on  purpose 
to  render  him  odious  to  the  people.  It 
was  this  which  led  the  prince,  by  way  of 
a set-off,  to  disclose  the  following  enormi- 
ties of  the  king  of  Spain.  William  said 
that  he  who  takes  upon  himself  to  accuse 
another  ought  to  be  himself  innocent  of 
all  blame,  but  it  was  impudence  in  the 
king,  who  was  himself  covered  with 
crimes,  to  reproach  him  with  a marriage 
solemnized  according  to  the  laws  of  God; 
that  when  the  king  espoused  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
married  to  Donna  Isabella  Offorio,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children;  that  he 
murdered  his  own  son  for  having  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  poisoned 


his  third  wife,  the  daughter  of  King 
Henry  III.  of  France,  in  whose  lifetime 
he  publicly  kept  Donna  Eusratia,  whom 
he  forced  the  Prince  of  Ascoli  to  marry, 
who  died  of  grief  at  this  treatment;  that 
since  that  time  he  had  not  been  ashamed 
to  marry  a daughter  of  his  own  sister  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian;  that  it  was 
strange  that  one  blackened  with  such 
enormous  guilt  should  object  to  his,  the 
prince’s,  marriage,  a marriage  which  had 
been  approved  by  his  father-in-law;  that 
his  princess  had  entered  into  vows  in  her 
non-age,  and  all  human  compacts  made 
merely  on  the  principles  of  self-interest 
were  null  in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  to  his  being  a stranger,  the  prince 
said  his  ancestors  had  for  ages  possessed 
earldoms,  baronies  in  Luxemburg,  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  and  Flanders,  while 
Philip  was  born  in  Spain,  a country 
always  at  enmity  with  the  Netherlands. 
But  it  will  be  said  that  he  is  king.  And 
let  him  be  such — answered  the  hero  and 
founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic  with  noble 
scorn — let  him  be  such  in  Castile,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Naples,  in  the  Indies  and  in 
Jerusalem,  and  lord  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
if  he  pleases,  but  for  me,  I can  only  ac- 
knowledge him  in  the  quality  of  duke 
and  earl,  whose  power  is  limited  by  the 
privileges  of  the  country  which  he  has 
sworn  to  observe.  And  let  his  Majesty 
and  the  Spaniards  be  informed,  if  they 
are  yet  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  barons  of 
Brabant  have  often  made  their  princes 
feel  their  power  when  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  exceed  their  authority  beyond  its 
lawful  and  natural  limits.  The  Prince 
charged  to  the  conduct  of  the  king  and 
his  delegates  the  just  revolution  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  assured  the  States-Gen- 
eral  that  he  had  been  present  in  debates 
and  councils  when  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
voted their  all  to  a general  massacre, 
agreeably  to  their  practice  in  the  Indies, 
where  they  cut  off  and  exterminated 
thirty  times  as  many  people  as  there  were 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  he  affirmed  that 
when  hostage  at  the  court  of  France  he 
had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Henry  I.  that 
the  duke  of  Alva  was  then  concerting  a 
method  for  the  extermination  of  the  Pro- 
testants, not  only  of  France  and  the  Low- 
er Countries,  but  of  Christendom  in  gen- 
eral ; that  for  this  purpose  they  had  de- 
termined to  set  up  the  pitiless  Inquisition 
in  the  Netherlands,  whose  severities  were 
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such  that  the  least  contempt  exhibited 
for  an  image  was  cause  sufficient  to  devote 
a man  to  the  flames.  As  to  his  being  the 
author  of  the  petition  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion he  confessed  it,  and  that  he  was  al- 
ways in  his  heart  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, his  father,  Count  William  of 
Nassau,  having  introduced  it  into  his 
territories. 

To  the  charge  of  having  formed  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  which  was  made  his 
greatest  crime,  he  observed  that  every- 
thing salutary  and  expedient  for  the 
States  was  disagreeable  to  Spaniards  re- 
solved upon  tyranny  and  oppression  ; and 
owned  himself  the  author  of  that  treaty; 
besides,  he  hoped  to  be  recognized  as 
such  throughout  Europe,  and  exhorted 
the  States  to  the  strictest  concord  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  touches  of  biography  introduced 
by  William  in  his  noble  vindication  will 
make  up  for  the  reader  an  historical  pic- 
ture of  Philip  of  Spain. 

FURTHER  MILITARY  OPERATIONS. 

The  Spaniards,  much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  United  Provinces,  were  still 
victorious;  they  took  the  city  and  castle 
of  Breda;  but  the  Duke  of  Alenson  now 
advancing  with  10,000  foot  and  4,000 
horse  to  the  assistance  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  their  spirits  being  kept  up 
by  the  heroic  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
States  held  a General  Assembly  at  the 
Hague,  wherein  they  declared  the  King 
of  Spain  to  have  forfeited  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands,  broke  his  seal  of 
arms,  and  commanded  the  people  no 
longer  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  ruler 
or  swear  fidelity  to  him.  The  Duke  of 
Parma  took  Tournay  from  them,  but  the 
Duke  of  Alenson  having  arrived  with  his 
army,  soon  turned  the  success  ; the  States 
swore  obedience  to  him  as  their  sovereign 
prince,  and  great  rejoicings  were  had 
which  were  interrupted  by  the  attempt  of 
one  Jauregny,  a Spaniard,  to  assassinate 
the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a pistol  shot; 
the  ball  entered  under  the  right  ear,  and 
penetrating  through  the  left  cheek,  broke 
several  of  his  teeth.  The  assassin  was 
slain  upon  the  spot  by  the  prince’s 
halberdiers;  and  so  great  was  the  grief 
and  consternation  of  the  people  that  they 
held  constant  prayer  in  their  churches  as 
long  as  the  prince  was  considered  in 
danger;  and  when  he  was  pronounced 


convalescent,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  re- 
storing to  them  the  “Father  of  their 
country.’’ 

It  was  not  long  before  a rupture  took 
place  between  the  Duke  of  Alenson  and 
the  States,  for  that  prince,  thinking  his 
authority  too  much  abridged  by  the 
treaty,  attempted  to  enlarge  it  by  seizing 
Dunkirk,  Dendermonde,  and  other 
places ; but  missing  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp, he  entered  into  a treaty  of  resig- 
nation with  the  States,  and,  retiring  into 
France,  soon  died  of  grief;  while  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  Flemings 
believed  to  be  concerned  in  the  duke’s 
design  upon  Antwerp,  retired  into  Hol- 
land io  free  himself  from  their  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  In  Holland  William 
thought  his  life  in  greater  security,  and 
he  behaved  with  such  winning  address  to 
the  populace  that  the  people  thronged 
the  streets  to  see  him  wherever  he  passed; 
and  he  never  wore  his  hat  in  the  presence 
of  the  reverent  multitude. 

While  in  the  height  of  this  popularity, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1584,  four  years  after 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  repub- 
lic by  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
assassinated  at  Deist  by  Balthazar  de 
Guerard,  who  shot  him  with  a pistol 
loaded  with  three  bullets.  He  died  al- 
most immediately,  giving  utterance  only 
to  the  prayer:  “Ford,  have  mercy  upon 
my  soul  and  this  poor  people.’’  He  died 
the  patriot  and  martyr  for  his  country, 
and  his  last  words  well  became  the  “Fa- 
ther of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  His 
assassin,  who  won  his  confidence  under 
the  assumed  character  of  a devout  Hu- 
guenot, suffered  death  with  great  con- 
stancy. He  was  doubtless  instigated 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  king  of 
Spain. 

In  his  day  William  of  Orange  played 
a nobler  and  more  stirrtng  part  than  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  He  had 
four  wives.  His  third  wife,  the  nun, 
bore  him  six  ^daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  ancestress  of  the  present  roy- 
al family  of  England,  and  her  second 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Marshal  Tu- 
renne.  He  left  sons  also  to  battle  for 
the  liberties  of  Europe  against  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  his  great-grandson,  William 
III.  Prince  of  Orange  and  king  of  Eng- 
land, consumated  the  work  so  well  begun 
and  so  vigorously  carried  forward  by  the 
martyred  patriot. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


GOVERNOR  GUMMING  PLEADS  WITH  THE  SAINTS.  THEY  RETURN  TO  THEIR 
HOMES.  THE  JUDGES.  C'RADLEBAUGH'S  COURT.  HE  CALLS  FOR  TROOPS. 
PROVO  CITY  INVADED  BY  THE  ARMY.  CONSPIRACY  TO  ARREST  BRIG- 
HAM YOUNG.  GOVERNOR  CUMMING  ORDERS  OUT  THE  UTAH  MILITIA 
TO  REPEL  INVASION.  TIMELY  ARRIVAL  OF  A DISPATCH  FROM  GOVERN- 
MENT STAYS  THE  CONFLICT,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  BLACK'S  REBUKE  TO 
THE  JUDGES.  GENERAL  JOHNSTON'S  FRIENDS  DEMAND  THE  REMOVAL 
OF  GOVERNOR  CUMMING.  THE  SITUATION  RECOVERED  BY  THE  PATRI- 
OTISM OF  THOMAS  L.  KANE,  DIVISION  IN  THE  CABINET.  PARALLEL 
OF  THE  BLAINE  REMINISCENCE  OF  JERE  S.  BLACK. 

Return  we  now  to  the  Saints  in  their  flight.  It  had  taxed  their  faith  and 
their  means  to  an  absolute  consecration  of  their  all,  and  called  forth  as  much  re- 
ligious heroism  as  did  their  first  exodus  from  Nauvoo.  Gallant  old  Governor 
Cumming  was  almost  distracted  over  this  Mormon  episode.  He  was  not  used  to 
the  self-sacrifices  and  devotion  of  the  peculiar  people  whom  he  had  taken  under 
his  official  guardianship.  They  were  more  familiar  than  he  with  this  part  of  their 
eventful  drama.  Familiarity  had  bred  in  them  a kind  of  contempt  for  their  own 
sufferings  and  privations.  So  they  witnessed  their  new  Governor’s  concern  for 
them  with  a stoical  humor.  They  were,  indeed,  grateful,  but  amused.  They 
could  not  feel  to  deserve  his  pity,  yet  were  they  thankful  for  his  sympathy.  They 
sang  psalms  by  the  wayside.  He  felt  like  strewing  their  path  with  tears.  He 
followed  them  fifty  miles  south,  praying  them,  as  would  a father  his  wayward 
children,  to  turn  back.  But  the  father  whom  they  knew  better  was  leading 
them  on. 

“There  is  no  longer  danger.  General  Johnston  and  the  army  will  keep  faith 
with  the  Mormons.  Every  one  concerned  in  this  happy  settlement  will  hold  sacred 

the  amnesty  and  pardon  of  the  President  of  the  United  States!  By  G d, 

sirs,  Yes.” 

Such  was  the  style  of  Governor  Cumming’s  pleadings  with  the  “ misguided  ” 
Mormons.  But  Brigham  replied  with  a quiet  fixedness  of  purpose  : 

“ We  know  all  about  it,  Governor.  We  remember  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
past ! We  have,  on  just  such  occasions,  seen  our  disarmed  men  hewn  down  in 
cold  blood,  our  virgin  daughters  violated,  our  wives  ravished  to  death  before  our 
eyes.  We  know  all  about  it,  Governor  Cumming.” 

It  was  a terrible  logic  that  thus  met  the  brave  meditation  of  the  fine  old 
Georgian  successor  of  Governor  Young,  who  coupled  patriotism  with  humanity, 
and  believed  in  the  primitive  faith  that  American  citizens  and  American  homes 
must  be  held  sacred. 
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Brigham  Young  alone  could  turn  the  tidal  wave,  and  lead  back  the  Mormon 
people  to  their  homes.  Had  he  continued  onward  to  Sonora,  Central  America, 
anywhere — to  the  ends  of  the  earth — this  people  would  have  followed  him. 

The  Mormon  leaders,  with  the  body  of  the  Church,  were  at  Provo  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  July;  General  Johnston  and  his  army  being  about  to  take 
up  their  quarters  at  Camp  Floyd.  It  was  on  that  evening  that  Governor  Cum- 
ming  informed  his  predecessor  that  he  should  publish  a proclamation  to  the  Mor- 
mons for  their  return  to  their  homes. 

“Do  as  you  please,  Governor  Cumming,”  replied  Brigham,  with  a quiet 
smile.  “To-morrow  I shall  get  upon  the  tongue  of  iny  wagon,  and  tell  the 
people  that  / am  going  home,  and  they  can  do  as  they  please.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Brigham  announced  to  the  people  that  he  was 
going  to  start  for  Salt  Lake  City;  they  were  at  liberty  to  follow  him  to  their 
various  settlements,  as  they  pleased.  In  a few  hours  nearly  all  were  on  their 
homeward  march. 

But  scarcely  had  the  people  returned  to  their  homes,  ere  they  had  abundant 
proof  how  much  they  could  have  trusted  a united  Federal  power,  in  an  anti-Mor- 
mon crusade,  with  an  army  at  its  service  to  subvert  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  the  people. 

The  machinery  of  the  Federal  power  was  soon  set  in  motion.  Chief  Justice 
Eckles  took  up  his  quarters  at  Camp  Floyd;  Associate  Justice  Sinclair  was  as- 
signed to  the  district  embracing  Salt  Lake  City ; and  Associate  Justice  Cradle- 
baugh  was  assigned  to  the  judicial  supervision  of  all  the  southern  settlements ; 
and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Jacob  Forney,  and  Alexander  Wilson,  U.  S. 
District  Attorney,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Governor  from  the  beginning  assumed  a pacific  attitude,  in  which  he 
was  seconded  by  Superintendent  Forney  and  District- Attorney  Wilson.  But  the 
three  Judges,  in  concert  with  the  Marshal,  united  in  the  prosecution  of  past 
offences  that  had  naturally  arisen  out  of  the  condition  of  the  hostility,  just 
brought  to  a happy  and  peaceful  issue. 

Judge  Sinclair  convened  the  First,  now  the  Third  Judicial  District  Court  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  November,  1858,  and  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  he 
urged  the  prosecution  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Territory  for  treason , for  intimi- 
dation of  the  courts,  and  for  polygamy.  President  Buchanan’s  pardon,  the 
Judge  admitted,  was  “a  public  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country,”  but  “like 
any  other  deed,  it  ought  to  be  brought  judicially  by  plea,  motion  or  otherwise.” 
In  fine,  Judge  Sinclair  wanted  to  bring  before  his  court  ex-Governor  Young, 
Lieut. -General  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  the  leading  Mormons  generally,  especially 
the  Apostles,  “to  make  them  admit  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and 
make  them  humbly  accept  from  him  the  President’s  clemency.”  So  explains  Mr. 
Stenhouse.  But  it  was  something  more  radical  and  serious  than  a vainglorious 
effort  to  humble  Utah  to  the  footstool  of  a Federal  Judge.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
reopen  in  the  courts  the  entire  conflict  which  had  so  nearly  come  to  the  issue  of 
war.  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Wilson,  however,  would  not  present  to  the  jury 
bills  of  indictment  for  treason,  pleading  that  the  Commissioners  had  presented 
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the  pardon,  and  the  people  had  accepted  it,  and  the  Governor  had  proclaimed 
that  peace  was  restored  to  the  Territory. 

“But  the  young  Judge,”  relates  Mr.  Stenhouse,  “was  more  successful  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  forward  the  charge  of  intimidating  the  courts.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  charge  to  the  jury  on  polygamy  would  secure  much  attention. 
It  was  regarded  little  better  than  a grand  farce  to  ask  a Mormon  jury  to  find 
indictments  against  their  brethren  for  polygamy.  The  term  of  Judge  Sinclair’s 
judicial  service  was  a failure,  only  memorable  for  one  thing — he  sentenced  the 
first  white  man  who  was  ever  hanged  in  Utah,  and  he  was  a Gentile,  to  be 
executed  on  a Sunday!  Of  course,  the  day  had  to  be  changed.” 

But  the  most  extraordinary  judicial  action,  and  that  which  continues  the 
historical  thread  of  those  times,  was  in  the  important  district  assigned  to  Judge 
Cradlebaugh.  The  criminal  cases  which  he  sought  to  investigate  were  those  com- 
monly known  as  the  Potter  and  Parrish  murders  at  Springville,  and  the  Mountain 
Meadows  Massacre  in  Southern  Utah.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1859,  at  Provo, 
Judge  Cradlebaugh  delivered  an  extraordinary  address  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
commenced  extraordinary  proceedings,  which  in  their  sequel  nearly  made  Salt 
Lake  City  the  seat  of  actual  war  between  Johnston’s  troops  and  the  Utah  militia 
under  Governor  Cumming,  and  which  was  barely  prevented  by  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  the  General  Government.  The  history  of  Salt  Lake  City,  however, 
cannot  follow  in  detail  the  entire  history  of  Utah,  only  so  far  as  its  subject  and 
action  find  therein  its  proper  centre  of  unity.  Suffice  here  to  mark  that  Judge 
Cradlebaugh  in  his  investigations  and  prosecutions  aimed  chiefly  to  implicate  the 
leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  all  the  criminal  offenses  and  deeds  of  violence 
done  within  the  Territory.  In  summing  up  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the 
murders  at  Springville,  the  Judge  concluded  with  the  following  address: 

“Until  I commenced  the  examination  of  the  testimony  in  this  case,  I always 
supposed  that  I lived  in  a land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  which  we  were 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country  the  right  to  remove  at  pleasure  from 
one  portion  of  our  domain  to  another,  and  also  that  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience.  But  I re- 
gret to  say,  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  clearly  proves  that,  so  far  as  Utah 
is  concerned,  I have  been  mistaken  in  such  supposition.  Men  are  murdered  here  : 
coolly,  deliberately,  premediatatedly  murdered — their  murder  is  deliberated  and 
determined  upon  by  the  church  council-meetings,  and  that,  too,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  had  apostatized  from  your  church,  and  were  striving  to 
leave  the  Territory. 

“ You  are  the  tools,  the  dupes,  the  instruments  of  a tyrannical  church  des- 
potism. The  heads  of  your  church  order  and  direct  you.  You  are  taught  to 
obey  their  orders  and  commit  these  horrid  murders.  Deprived  of  your  liberty 
you  have  lost  your  manhood,  and  become  the  willing  instruments  of  bad  men. 

“I  say  to  you  it  will  be  my  earnest  effort,  while  with  you,  to  knock  off  your 
ecclesiastical  shackles  and  set  you  free.” 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  with  such  a grand  jury,  charged  in  this  manner  by 
such  a judge,  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice; — equally  irn- 
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possible  whether  they  had  been  “ the  willing  instruments”  of  a “tyrannical 
church,”  or  a grand  jury  of  honest,  innocent  men. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  prosecutions,  Judge  Cradlebaugh  made  a requi- 
sition upon  General  Johnston  for  troops  to  act  as  protection  to  certain  witnesses, 
and  also,  in  the  absence  of  a jail,  to  serve  as  a guard  over  the  prisoners.  The 
mayor  of  Provo  (Kimball  Bullock)  protested  that  the  presence  of  the  military 
was  an  infringement  upon  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens;  but  the  judge 
answered  that  he  had  well  considered  the  request  before  he  had  made  it.  A pe- 
tition was  sent  to  Governor  Gumming,  and  he  asked  General  Johnston  to  with- 
draw the  troops,  asserting  that  the  court  had  no  authority  to  call  for  the  aid  of 
the  military,  except  through  him.  The  judges  interpreted  General  Johnston’s  in- 
structions from  the  War  Department  adversely  to  the  statement  of  the  Governor, 
and  the  troops  were  continued  at  Provo.  On  the  27th  of  March  (1859),  the 
Governor  issued  a proclamation  protesting  against  the  continuance  of  the  troops 
at  Provo,  taking  open  ground  against  the  action  of  the  military  commander. 

About  this  time  was  concocted  a conspiracy  to  arrest  Brigham  Young.  It 
was  proposed  that  a writ  be  issued  for  his  apprehension.  The  officers  entrusted 
with  its  execution  presented  themselves  at  the  Governor’s  office,  to  request  his 
co-operation.  But  Governor  Cumming  stoutly  resisted  the  attempted  outrage. 
He  himself  afterwards  thus  related  this  conspiracy  to  arrest  his  predecessor: 

‘‘They  had  ‘got  the  dead  wood  on  Brigham  Young  this  time,’  so  they  said, 
as  they  unfolded  to  me  their  plans.  If  Brigham  resisted,  General  Johnston’s 
artillery  was  to  make  a breach  in  the  wall  surrounding  his  premises,  and  they 
would  take  him  by  force  and  carry  him  to  Camp  Floyd. 

“I  listened  to  them,  sir,  as  gravely  as  I could,  and  examined  their  papers. 
They  rubbed  their  hands  and  were  jubilant;  they  ‘had  got  the  dead  wood  on 
Brigham  Young!’  I was  indignant,  sir,  and  told  them,  ‘by  G — d,  gentlemen, 
you  can’t  do  it ! When  you  have  a right  to  take  Brigham  Young,  gentlemen,  you 
shall  have  him  without  creeping  through  walls.  You  shall  enter  through  his  door 
with  heads  erect  as  become  representatives  of  your  government.  But  till  that 
time,  gentlemen,  you  can’t  touch  Brigham  Young  while  I live,  by  G — d!  ’” 

“Such  was  the  story,”  says  Stenhouse,  “told  by  the  Governor  to  the  author 
a few  years  later,  and  as  he  related  it  all  the  fire  of  his  nature  was  depicted  on  his 
countenance  and  told  unmistakably  that  he  would  have  made  good  every  word 
with  his  life.” 

The  officers  returned  to  Camp  Floyd  discomfited,  and  immediately  the  news 
was  circulated  that  General  Johnston  would  send  two  regiments  of  troops  and  a 
battery  of  artillery  to  enforce  the  writ  for  the  apprehension  of  Brigham. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  date  May  25,  1859,  gave  to  the  country  a graphic 
picture  of  affairs  in  Utah  at  that  moment: 

OUR  SALT  LAKE  CITY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  April  23,  1859. 

“In  my  last  letter  I informed  you  of  the  threat  of  Judge  Sinclair  that  he 
would  hold  court  in  this  city  during  May,  with  three-fourths  of  the  army  now  at 
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Camp  Floyd,  quartered  in  Union  Square,  ready  to  carry  out  his  orders.  The 
apprehension  of  a collision  which  that  threat  inspired  measurably  died  away  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  people  generally,  and  the  youthful  judge  was  beginning  to  get 
credit  for  idle  braggadocia,  and  his  tongue  was  regarded  as  having  only  divulged 
what  was  in  his  heart  to  do,  if  he  only  could  get  the  chance;  but,  alas!  the  day 
after  the  departure  of  the  last  mail  from  here,  rumors  of  his  intentions  were  in 
circulation  at  Camp  Floyd,  which  leaves  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  threat  was 
no  idle  boast,  but  is  in  reality  the  fixed  determination  of  his  heart,  to  lead  to  a 
collision  between  the  citizens  and  the  troops.  Of  this  Governor  Cumming  is  ap- 
parently fully  convinced,  as  also  the  other  officials  outside  of  the  judicial  clique. 
By  the  departure  of  the  next  mail,  plans  will  be  better  developed,  if  not  even 
then  carried  into  execution,  or  at  least  attempted  ; and  should  you  then  hear  of 
the  eagerly-sought-for  collision  having  taken  place,  it  can  be  witnessed  that  we 
have  not  sought  it,  but  that  it  is  the  deep-laid  scheme  of  sutlers,  degraded  judges, 
and  disappointed  officers  of  our  great  republican  army,  for  the  sake  of  perishable 
gold,  gratification  of  personal  revenge,  and  the  empty  glory  of  swords  to  be 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  fellow-citizens,  who  so  love  the  liberty  bequeathed 
to  them  by  illustrious  sires  that  they  will  fight  for  its  maintenance,  though 
their  homes  should  be  made  desolate  and  their  wives  and  children  left  without 
protectors  in  the  land  of  freemen’s  inheritance. 

“An  express  from  Camp  Floyd  arrived  here  on  Sunday  night  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  two  regiments  were  coming  to  the  city  to  make  arrests,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  orders  for  forced  marches,  to  come  in  upon  us  un- 
awares. Immediately  on  Governor  Cumming  being  made  acquainted  with  the  re. 
port  and  circumstances,  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  plans  of  the  judges,  he 
notified  General  D.  H.  JVells  to  hold  the  militia  in  readiness  to  act  on  orders. 
By  two  o'  clock  on  Monday  morning  five  thousand  men  were  under  arms.  Had  the 
United  States’  troops  attempted  to  enter  the  city,  the  struggle  must  have  com- 
menced, for  the  Governor  is  determined  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  What  has 
deferred  their  arrival  here  we  know  not;  but  now  that  this  plan  is  known,  a 
watchful  eye  is  kept  on  the  camp,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  seems  inevitable- 
We  have  confidence  in  the  overruling  care  of  our  heavenly  Father;  and  what' 
ever  does  take  place,  will  eventually  turn  out  for  good. 

“Major told  me  yesterday  that  General  Johnston  was  resolved  to  carry 

out  his  orders,  and  he  affirms  that  they  are  to  use  the  military  on  the  requisition 
of  the  judges,  and  not  on  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  only.  I have  just 
learned  that  500  soldiers  were  on  the  march  to  Sanpete  settlement  to  arrest  per- 
sons there  whom  the  judges  are  seeking  after.  The  judicial-military-inquisitorial 
farce  played  at  Provo  satisfies  everybody  that  it  is  not  violated  justice  that  seeks 
redress,  but  the  madness  of  men  drunken  with  whisky  and  vengeance,  that  seek 
satiety  in  blood.  There  is  not  an  official  in  any  settlement  outside  this  city  but 
what  expects  to  be  handled  as  were  those  at  Provo ; and  the  only  safety  they  have 
from  judicial  vengeance — not  personal,  but  vengeance  against  the  community — 
is  in  flight  to  the  mountains.  In  the  south,  where  the  weather  has  been  excel- 
lent for  early  agricultural  operations  this  spring,  the  fields  have  been  left  unculti- 
vated, and  the  seed  that  should  be  fructifying  in  the  soil  is  still  lying  in  the  barn. 
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the  end  of  which  must  be  famine;  for  unless  the  Governor  has  power  to  restrain 
the  judges  from  calling  the  military  to  act  as  a posse  comitatus,  no  man  of  any 
influence  will  trust  himself  at  home.  We  fear  no  judge  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Judge  of  all  we  fear,  and  in  His  fear  we  live,  and  earthly  tribunals 
have  no  terror  for  us : but  the  insolence  of  men  like  Cradlebaugh  and  Sinclair 
and  the  despotism  of  their  military  aids  drive  the  iron  to  our  souls.  The  very 
latest  news  now  in  circulation  in  the  city  is  that  the  judges  have  hired  the  Indians 
to  scour  the  mountains  in  search  of  the  persons  that  the  Marshal  and  military  have 
been  unable  to  discover  at  home.  What  next?  Shall  a price  be  offered  the  red 
men  of  the  forest  for  the  scalps  of  our  citizens?  Oh,  my  God  ! what  shall  we  be 
driven  to?  My  heart  sickens  at  the  outrages  to  which  we  have  been  subjected, 
and  I dread  the  future.  Nothing  shall  be  done  on  our  part  to  hasten  hostilities; 
but  if  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  them,  the  responsibility  is  theirs. 

“ Governor  Cumming  has  no  disposition,  nor  has  this  community  any,  to 
screen  any  man  or  men  from  the  punishment  due  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
they  may  be  accused  of;  but  he  will  not  suffer  military  terrorism  to  reign  in  the 
Territory  over  which  he  is  Governor,  and  we  are  to  a man  ready  to  sustain  him. 
We  appeal  to  the  American  nation,  and  ask  any  man  whose  soul  is  not  absorbed 
with  the  acquisition  of  perishable  pelf  only,  what  can  we  do  more  than  we  have 
done  to  preserve  peace?  and  what  course  is  open  to  us  but  to  defend  our  rights 
as  citizens  of  the  Union?” 

Happily  at  this  juncture  an  official  letter  from  Washington  decided  that  the 
military  could  only  be  used  as  a posse  on  a call  from  the  Governor.  This  com- 
munication from  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General  is  a valuable  historical  review  of 
Utah  affairs  at  that  juncture,  by  the  U.  S.  Government  itself: 

“Attorney-General’s  Office,  May  17,  1859. 

“Gentlemen — The  President  has  received  your  joint  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  military  force  with  which  the  Court  for  the  Second  District  of  Utah  was 
attended  during  the  term  recently  held  at  Provo  City.  He  has  carefully  con- 
sidered it,  as  well  as  all  other  advices  relating  to  the  same  affair,  and  he  has 
directed  me  to  give  you  his  answer. 

“The  condition  of  things  in  Utah  made  it  extremely  desirable  that  the 
Judges  appointed  for  that  Territory  should  confine  themselves  strictly  within  their 
own  official  sphere.  The  Government  had  a district  attorney,  who  was  charged  with 
the  duties  of  a public  accuser,  and  a marshal,  who  was  responsible  for  the  arrest 
and  safe-keeping  of  criminals.  For  the  judges  there  was  nothing  left  except  to 
hear  patiently  the  causes  brought  before  them,  and  to  determine  them  impartially 
according  to  the  evidence  adduced  on  both  sides.  It  did  not  seem  either  right 
or  necessary  to  instruct  you  that  these  were  to  be  the  limits  of  your  interference 
with  the  public  affairs  of  the  Territory;  for  the  Executive  never  dictates  to  the 
judicial  department.  The  President  is  responsible  only  for  the  appointment  of 
proper  men.  You  were  selected  from  a very  large  number  of  other  persons  who 
were  willing  to  be  employed  on  the  same  service,  and  the  choice  was  grounded 
solely  on  your  high  character  for  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  integrity.  It 
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was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  President  should  look  upon  the  proceedings  at 
Provo  with  a sincere  desire  to  find  you  in  all  things  blameless. 

“It  seems  that  on  the  6th  of  March  last,  Judge  Cradlebaugh  announced  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  military  forces  that  on  the  8th  day  of  the  same 
month  he  would  begin  a term  of  the  District  Court  at  Provo,  and  required  a 
military  guard  for  certain  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  who  were 
then  in  custody,  and  would  be  triable  at  Provo.  The  requisition  mentions  it  as 
a probable  fact  that  ‘a  large  band  of  organized  thieves’  would  be  arrested;  but 
the  troops  were  asked  for  without  reference  to  them.  Promptly  responding  to 
this  call  the  commanding-general  sent  up  a company  of  infantry,  who  encamped 
at  the  Court  House,  and  soon  afterwards  ten  more  companies  made  their  appear- 
ance in  sight,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  term  of  the  court.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  hearing  of  this  military  demonstration 
upon  a town  previously  supposed  to  be  altogether  peaceful,  appeared  on  the 
ground,  made  inquiries,  and,  seeing  no  necessity  for  the  troops,  but  believing,  on 
the  contrary,  that  their  presence  was  calculated  to  do  harm,  he  requested  them 
to  be  removed.  The  request  was  wholly  disregarded. 

“The  Governor  is  the  supreme  Executive  of  the  Territory.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  public  peace.  From  the  general  law  of  the  land,  the  nature  of  his 
office,  and  the  instructions  he  received  from  the  State  Department,  it  ought  to 
have  been  understood  that  he  alone  had  power  to  issue  a requisition  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops  from  one  part  of  the  Territory  to  another, — that  he  alone  could 
put  the  military  forces  of  the  Union  and  the  people  of  the  Territory  into  rela- 
tions of  general  hostility  with  one  another.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Com- 
manding-General by  the  War  Department  are  to  the  same  effect.  In  that  paper  a 
'■requisition'  is  not  spoken  of  as  a thing  which  anybody  except  the  Governor  can 
make.  It  is  true  that  in  one  clause  the  General  is  told  that  if  the  Governor,  the 
judges,  or  the  marshal  shall  find  it  necessary  to  summon  directly  a part  of  the 
troops  to  aid  either  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  (the  General)  is  to  see  the 
summons  promptly  obeyed.  This  was  manifestly  intended  to  furnish  the  means 
of  repelling  an  opposition  which  might  be  too  strong  for  the  civil  posse,  and  too 
sudden  to  admit  of  a formal  requisition  by  the  governor  upon  the  military  com- 
mander. An  officer  finds  himself  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  he 
calls  to  his  aid  first  the  citizens,  and,  if  they  are  not  sufficient,  the  soldiers. 
This  would  be  directly  summoning  a part  of  the  troops.  A direct  summons  and 
a requisition  are  not  convertible  terms.  The  former  signifies  a mere  verbal  call 
upon  either  civilians  or  military  men  for  force  enough  to  put  down  a present 
opposition  to  a certain  officer  in  the  performance  of  a particular  duty ; and  the 
call  is  to  be  always  made  by  the  officer  who  is  himself  opposed  upon  those  per- 
sons who  are  with  their  own  hands  to  furnish  the  aid.  A requisition,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a solemn  demand  in  writing  made  by  the  supreme  civil  magistrate 
upon  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
army  to  be  used  in  a specified  service.  In  a Territory  like  Utah,  the  person  who 
exercises  this  last-mentioned  power  can  make  war  and  peace  when  he  pleases, 
and  holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  thousands.  Surely  it  was 
not  intended  to  clothe  each  one  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  marshal  and  all  his 
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deputies,  with  this  tremendous  authority.  Especially  does  this  construction  seem 
erroneous  when  we  reflect  that  these  different  officers  might  make  requisitions 
conflicting  with  one  another,  and  all  of  them  crossing  the  path  of  the  Governor. 

“Besides,  the  matter  upon  which  Judge  Cradlebaugh’s  requisition  bases  itself 
was  one  with  which  the  Judge  had  no  sort  of  official  connection.  It  was  the  duty 
the  marshal  to  see  that  the  prisoners  were  safely  kept  and  forthcoming  at  the 
proper  time.  For  aught  that  appears,  the  marshal  wanted  no  troops  to  aid  him, 
and  had  no  desire  to  see  himself  displaced  by  a regiment  of  soldiers.  He  made 
no  complaint  of  weakness,  and  uttered  no  call  for  assistance.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  a mistake  of  the  Judge  to  interfere  with  the  business  at  all. 

“But,  assuming  the  legal  right  of  the  judge  to  put  the  marshal’s  business 
into  the  hands  of  the  army  without  the  marshal’s  concurrence,  and  granting  also 
that  this  might  be  done  by  means  of  a requisition,  was  there  in  this  case  any  oc- 
casion for  the  exercise  of  such  power?  When  we  consider  how  essentially  peace- 
able is  the  whole  spirit  of  our  judicial  system,  and  how  exclusively  it  aims  to 
operate  by  moral  force,  or  at  most  by  the  arm  of  civil  power,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  employment  of  military  troops  about  the  courts  should  be  avoided 
as  long  as  possible.  Inter  arma  silent  leges , says  the  maxim  ; and  the  converse  of 
it  ought  to  be  equally  true,  that  inter  leges  silent  arnia.  The  President  has  not 
found,  either  on  the  face  of  the  requisition  or  in  any  other  paper  received  by  him, 
a statement  of  specific  facts  strong  enough  to  make  the  presence  of  the  troops 
seem  necessary.  Such  necessity  ought  to  have  been  perfectly  plain  before  the 
measure  was  resorted  to. 

“It  is  very  probable  that  the  Mormon  inhabitants  of  Utah  have  been  guilty 
of  crimes  for  which  they  deserve  the  severest  punishment.  It  is  not  intended  by 
the  Government  to  let  any  one  escape  against  whom  the  proper  proofs  can  be 
produced.  With  that  view,  the  district  attorney  has  been  instructed  to  use  all 
possible  diligence  in  bringing  criminals  of  every  class  and  of  all  degrees  to  justice. 
We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  vigilance,  fidelity  and  ability  of  that  officer. 
If  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  his  duty  is  not  performed  with  sufficient  energy, 
your  statement  to  that  effect  will  receive  the  prompt  attention  of  the  President. 

“ It  is  very  likely  that  public  opinion  in  the  Territory  is  frequently  opposed  to 
the  conviction  of  parties  who  deserve  punishment.  It  may  be  that  extensive 
conspiracies  are  formed  there  to  defeat  justice.  These  are  subjects  upon  which 
we,  at  this  distance,  can  affirm  or  deny  nothing.  But,  supposing  your  opinion 
upon  them  to  be  correct,  every  inhabitant  of  Utah  must  still  be  proceeded  against 
in  a regular,  legal,  and  constitutional  way.  At  all  events,  the  usual  and  estab- 
lished modes  of  dealing  with  public  offenders  must  be  exhausted  before  we  adopt 
any  others. 

“ On  the  whole,  the  President  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion — 

“ i.  That  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  alone  has  power  to  issue  a requisi- 
tion upon  the  commanding-general  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army : 

“ 2.  That  there  was  no  apparent  occasion  for  the  presence  of  the  troops  at 
Provo : 

“3.  That  if  a rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  custody  had  been  attempted,  it 
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was  the  duty  of  the  marshal,  and  not  of  the  judge,  to  summon  the  force  which 
might  be  necessary  to  prevent  it : 

“ 4.  That  the  troops  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  Provo  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Governor,  nor  kept  there  against  his  remonstrance : 

“5.  That  the  disregard  of  these  principles  and  rules  of  action  has  been  in 
many  ways  extremely  unfortunate. 

“I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  & c., 

J.  S.  BLACK. 

“ Hon.  J.  Cradlebaugh , Hon.  C.  E.  Sinclair , As  so  dale  Judges , Supreme 
Court,  Utah." 

A great  Constitutional  pronouncement  like  the  foregoing  from  a jurist  so 
distinguished  as  Attorney-General  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  given  by  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  too  authoritative  and  potent  to  be  set 
aside.  Governor  Cumming  had  clearly  won  the  victory  over  his  rivals,  at  least 
in  the  Constitutional  aspects  of  his  position. 

The  anti- Mormon  influence  everywhere  was  now  invoked  to  have  Governor 
Cumming  removed,  and  for  a time  this  was  under  consideration  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  probabilities  were  all  against  the  Governor  being  retained,  but  a fine  stroke 
of  strategy,  executed  by  Col.  Thos.  L.  Kane,  recovered  his  position.  Stenhouse, 
who  was  present  a§  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald,  relates  the  circumstance 
thus: 

“Soon  after  the  return  of  Col.  Kane  to  the  Eastern  States,  that  gentleman 
was  invited  to  deliver  a lecture  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York  upon 
‘The  Situation  of  Utah.’  Though  in  very  feeble  health,  and  unprepared  for  such 
a lecture,  his  devotion  to  what  he  no  doubt  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  welfare 
of  the  Mormons  and  the  honor  of  the  Government,  overcame  all  impediments, 
and  the  lecture  was  delivered.  In  that  audience  were  two  Mormon  elders  listen- 
ing eagerly  for  a sentence  that  might  help  “the  cause”  in  the  West.  By  previous 
arrangement  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  was  to  be  furnished  with  a notice 
of  the  lecture,  and  thus  a dispatch  next  morning  was  read  everywhere  throughout 
the  Union  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a division  among  the  Mormons,  that  some 
were  eager  for  strife,  others  for  peace,  but  that  Brigham  Young  was  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  order,  and  was  laboring  to  control  his  fiery  brethren.  This  was  a 
repetition  of  a part  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Tabernacle.  Governor  Cumming 
was  complimented  by  the  gallant  Colonel  as  a clear-headed,  resolute,  but  prudent 
executive,  and  the  very  man  for  the  trying  position. 

“Before  such  an  endorsement,  sent  broadcast  over  the  Republic,  coming 
from  the  lips  of  the  gentleman  who  had  warded  off  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
saved  the  nation  from  the  expense  and  horror  of  a domestic  war,  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  silently  bowed,  but  they  were  terribly  chagrined.” 

Apostle  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  was  one  of  the  “two  Mormon  elders” 

present  at  the  lecture,  relates  this  singular  and  quite  dramatic  episode  of  Utah 

history  with  several  additional  points,  which  have  a national  significance.  The 

story  is  told  in  an  obituary  sketch  of  Thomas  L.  Kane,  with  an  affectionate 

simplicity  that  gives  it  a special  value  in  the  History: 
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“As  I write,  another  illustration  of  his  forgetfulness  of  self  and  his  ardent 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Utah  comes  to  my  mind.  It  was  during  the  Buchanan  admin- 
istration. Governor  Cumming,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  President  Buchanan 
with  the  army  as  Governor  of  the  Territory,  did  not  work  harmoniously  with  the 
army  officers.  Differences  had  arisen  between  them  at  the  time  they  were  in 
camp  during  the  winter  at  Ham’s  Fork  and  Fort  Bridger. 

“ These  differences  increased  after  they  came  into  the  valley,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  army  people  was  used  with  the  administration  to  have  Cumming 
removed  President  Buchanan  was  inclined  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston’s  friends.  Johnston  at  that  time  was  quite  an  influential  per- 
sonage; in  fact  influences  were  being  used  to  prepare  the  way  for  him  to  succeed 
General  Winfield  Scott  as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  made  inquiries  of  some  of  General  Kane’s  friends  as  to  how  the  re- 
moval of  Governor  Cumming  would  be  received  by  him.  He  heard  of  this,  and, 
though  at  the  time  confined  to  his  room  with  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  saw  that 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Governor  Cumming,  which 
he  viewed  at  the  time  as  a move  that  would  be  unfortunate  to  Utah.  The  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York  City — a very  influential  society — had  solicited  him 
to  deliver  a lecture  upon  Utah  affairs;  but  he  had  postponed  accepting  the  offer. 
He  saw  that  this  was  the  opportune  moment  to  deliver  it,  and  though  suffering 
from  severe  pain  he  resolved  to  go  to  New  York  and  deliver  the  lecture.  His 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  step,  as  they  felt  that  he  was  endangering 
his  life.  But  he  was  determined  to  go,  and  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Society, 
who  was  pleased  to  accept  the  proffer  of  the  lecture.  Accompanied  by  his  physi- 
cian, he  traveled  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  delivered  the  lecture,  in  which 
he  eulogized  Governor  Cumming,  and  gave  him  the  praise  that  was  due  to  him  for 
his  conduct  after  reaching  Utah,  and  the  next  morning  there  appeared  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  through  the  associated  press,  a brief  epitome  of  the 
lecture,  commending  Governor  Cumming’s  administration  of  affairs.  It  had  the 
effect  to  turn  the  scale  in  Cumming’s  favor.  President  Buchanan  relinquished 
the  idea  of  removing  him,  and  he  remained  Governor  until  he  had  served  out  his 
full  term.  I was  in  the  East  at  the  time  and  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances, 
and  I vvas  deeply  impressed  with  the  General’s  conduct  on  that  occasion.” 

There  is  to  be  discerned  in  these  two  statements  a division  growing  up  in  the 
views  and  purposes  of  the  members  of  Buchanan’s  Cabinet  at  that  critical  juncture 
of  our  national  affairs,  which  is  capitally  presented  in  Mr.  Blaine’s  great  book  of 
reminiscences,  in  which  he  presents,  on  the  one  side,  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War  with  President  Buchanan  preparing  the  way  for  secession;  on  the  other, 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney-General  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
taking  the  alarm  both  for  the  Democracy  and  the  Union,  and  setting  their  faces 
against  the  secession  movement,  which  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  fated 
to  represent  as  one  of  its  chiefest  military  captains.  Mr.  Blaine  has  not  intended 
any  reference  to  Utah,  but  that  which  he  describes  touching  a division  in  the 
Cabinet,  relative  to  our  national  affairs,  is  strangely  to  be  traced  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  Cabinet  over  Utah  affairs.  So  far  as  secession  and  Secretary 
Floyd  is  concerned,  the  statement  of  ex-Delegate  Cannon  suggests  a very  striking 
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parallel  to  the  Blaine  reminiscences  of  the  state  of  Buchanan’s  Cabinet  at  that 
juncture. 

The  historical  pertinence  of  the  case  is  the  more  striking  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  subsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  against  the  Judges’  and 
General  Johnston’s  action.  After  the  receipt  of  that  dispatch  a mass  meeting  of 
Gentiles  was  held  at  Camp  Floyd,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  at  which  the  Judges  and 
the  Indian  Agent — Dr.  Garland  Hurt — were  present,  and  in  which  they  took  a 
prominent  part.  An  address  was  penned,  rehearsing  all  the  crimes  charged  to 
the  Mormons,  asserting  that  they  were  as  disloyal  after  the  President’s  pardon  as 
when  they  were  in  arms  in  Echo  Canyon,  that  the  President  was  deceived  and 
badly  advised,  and  had  done  a great  wrong  in  withdrawing  the  protection  of  the 
military  from  the  courts. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  was  before  the  country,  emanating  from 
Johnston  and  his  friends,  who  were  seeking  to  make  him  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  not  only  a demand  for  the  removal  of  Governor 
Cumming,  but  a virtual  impeachment  of  the  Attorney-General  as  an  ill  adviser 
on  Utah  affairs,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  Jeremiah  S.  Black  who  had  given  the  new 
impulse  to  the  Buchanan  movement,  as  represented  in  General  Kane  and  Governor 
Cumming,  and  his  Constitutional  decision  had  most  likely  saved  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  from  the  “baptism  of  blood,”  and  made  valid  the  President’s  pardon.  But 
it  seems  that  he  would  have  failed  at  last,  in  his  revision  of  the  Buchanan  policy 
touching  Utah,  had  not  Thomas  L.  Kane  risen  from  his  couch  and,  in  his  noble 
regard  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  made  valid  the  proclamation  of  peace  and 
pardon  which  had  been  granted  in  the  august  name  of  the  American  Republic. 

A supplementary  page  from  Mr.  Blaine’s  great  book  may  be  given  here  to 
illustrate  the  reorganization  of  the  Buchanan  Cabinet,  by  Judge  Black,  and  the 
radical  change  in  its  policies,  so  strongly  marked  both  in  the  affairs  of  Utah  and 
the  greater  affairs  of  the  nation;  and  a bankrupt  U.  S.  Treasury  will  be  very  sug- 
gestive of  Secretary  Floyd’s  expenditure  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  Utah  Expedition  : 

“ Judge  Black  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  Sta'e  on  the  17th  of 
December — the  day  on  which  the  disunion  convention  of  South  Carolina  as- 
sembled. He  found  the  malign  influence  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  message  fully  at 
work  throughout  the  South.  Under  its  encouragement  only  three  days  were  re- 
quired by  the  convention  at  Charleston  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
four  days  later  Governor  Pickens  issued  a proclamation  declaring  ‘ South  Caro- 
lina a separate,  sovereign,  free  and  independent  State,  with  the  right  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace  and  negotiate  treaties.’  From  that  moment  Judge  Black’s  posi- 
tion towards  the  Southern  leaders  was  radically  changed.  They  were  no  longer 
fellow-Democrats.  They  were  the  enemies  of  the  Union  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted, they  were  conspirators  against  the  Government  to  which  he  had  taken  a 
selemn  oath  of  fidelity  and  loyalty. 

“Judge  Black’s  change,  however  important  to  his  own  fame,  would  prove 
comparatively  fruitless  unless  he  could  influence  Mr.  Buchanan  to  break  with  the 
men  who  had  been  artfully  using  the  power  of  his  Administration  to  destroy  the 
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Union.  The  opportunity  and  the  test  came  promptly.  The  new  ‘ sovereign, 
free  and  independent  ’ government  of  South  Carolina  sent  commissioners  to 
Washington  to  negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  the  national  forts  and  the  transfer 
of  the  national  property  within  her  limits.  Mr.  Buchanan  prepared  an  answer 
to  their  request  which  was  compromising  to  the  honor  of  the  Executive  and  peril- 
ous to  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Judge  Black  took  a decided  and  irrevocable 
stand  against  the  President’s  position.  He  advised  Mr.  Buchanan  that  upon  the 
basis  of  that  fatal  concession  to  the  disunion  leaders  he  could  not  remain  in  his 
Cabinet.  It  was  a sharp  issue,  but  was  soon  adjusted.  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  way 
and  permitted  Judge  Black  and  his  associates,  Holt  and  Stanton,  to  frame  a reply 
for  the  Administration. 

“Jefferson  Davis,  Mr.  Toombs,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Slidell,  who  had  been 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  intimate  and  confidential  advisers,  and  who  had  led  him  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  found  themselves  suddenly  supplanted,  and  a new  power  installed 
in  the  White  House.  Foiled  and  no  longer  able  to  use  the  National  Administra' 
tion  as  an  instrumentality  to  destroy  the  national  life,  the  secession  leaders  in  Con- 
gress turned  upon  the  President  with  angry  reproaches.  In  their  rage  they  lost 
all  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  assaulted 
Mr.  Buchanan  with  coarseness  as  well  as  violence.  Senator  Benjamin  spoke  of 
him  as  ‘a  senile  Executive  under  the  sinister  influence  of  insane  counsels.’  This 
exhibition  of  malignity  towards  the  misguided  President  afforded  to  the  North 
the  most  convincing  and  satisfactory  proof  that  there  had  been  a change  for  the 
better  in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Administration.  They  realized  that  it 
must  be  a deep  sense  of  impending  danger  which  could  separate  Mr.  Buchanan 
from  his  political  associations  with  the  South,  and  they  recognized  in  his  position 
a significant  proof  of  the  desperate  determination  to  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  had  come. 

“ The  stand  taken  by  Judge  Black  and  his  loyal  associates  was  in  the  last 
days  of  December,  i860.  The  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  came  as  a matter 
of  necessity.  Mr.  John  B.  Floyd  resigned  from  the  War  Department,  making 
loud  proclamation  that  his  action  was  based  on  the  President’s  refusal  to  sur- 
render the  national  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor  to  the  secession  government  of 
South  Carolina.  This  manifesto  was  not  necessary  to  establish  Floyd’s  treason- 
able intentions  towards  the  Government ; but,  in  point  of  truth,  the  plea  was 
undoubtedly  a pretense,  to  cover  reasons  of  a more  personal  character  which 
would  at  once  deprive  him  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  confidence.  There  had  been 
irregularities  in  the  War  Department  tending  to  compromise  Mr.  Floyd,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  indicted  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Floyd  well  knew 
that  the  first  knowledge  of  these  shortcomings  would  lead  to  his  dismissal  from 
the  Cabinet.  Whatever  Mr.  Buchanan’s  faults  as  an  Executive  may  have  been, 
his  honor  in  all  transactions,  both  personal  and  public,  was  unquestionable,  and 
he  was  the  last  man  to  tolerate  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  path  of  rigid 
integrity. 

“Mr.  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  followed  Mr.  Floyd  after  a 
short  interval.  Mr.  Cobb  had  left  the  Treasury  a few  days  before  General  Cass 
resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  and  had  gone  to  Georgia  to  stimulate  her  laggard 
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movements  in  the  scheme  of  destroying  the  Government.  His  successor  was 
Philip  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  who  entered  the  Cabinet  as  a representative 
of  the  principles  whose  announcement  had  forced  General  Cass  to  resign.  The 
change  of  policy  to  which  the  President  was  now  fully  committed  forced  Mr. 
Thomas  to  retire  after  a month’s  service.  He  frankly  stated  that  he  was  unable 
to  agree  with  the  President  and  his  other  advisers  ‘in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  South  Carolina,’  and  therefore  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Thomas 
adhered  to  the  Union  and  always  maintained  an  upright  and  honorable  char- 
acter;  but  his  course  at  that  crisis  deprived  him  subsequently  of  a seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  though  at  a later  period  he  served  in  the  House  as  Repre- 
sentative from  Maryland. 

“ Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Floyd  and  Mr.  Thompson  had  all  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
after  the  Presidential  election  in  November,  in  full  sympathy,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible in  co-operation  with  the  men  in  the  South  who  were  organizing  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  Neither  those  gentlemen,  nor  any 
triend  in  their  behalf,  ever  ventured  to  explain  how,  as  sworn  officers  of  the 
United  States,  they  could  remain  at  their  posts  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
honor — laws  obligatory  on  them  not  only  as  public  officials  who  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  but  also  as  private  gentlemen,  whose 
good  faith  was  pledged  anew  every  hour  they  remained  in  control  of  the  depart- 
ments with  whose  administration  they  had  been  intrusted.  Their  course  is  un- 
favorably contrasted  with  that  of  many  Southern  men  (of  whom  General  Lee  and 
the  two  Johnstons  were  conspicuous  examples),  who  refused  to  hold  official  posi- 
tions under  the  national  Government  a single  day  after  they  had  determined  to 
take  part  in  the  scheme  of  disunion. 

“By  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  the  tone  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  admin- 
istration was  radically  changed.  Judge  Black  had  used  his  influence  with  the 
President  to  secure  trustworthy  friends  of  the  Union  in  every  department.  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  little  known  at  the  time  to  the  public,  but  of  high  standing  in  his 
profession,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  soon  after  Judge  Black  took  charge 
of  the  State  Department.  Judge  Black  had  been  associated  with  Stanton  per- 
sonally and  professionally,  and  was  desirous  of  his  aid  in  the  dangerous  period 
through  which  he  was  called  to  serve. 

“Joseph  Holt,  who,  since  the  death  of  Aaron  V.  Brown  in  1859,  had  been 
Postmaster-General,  was  now  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  and  Horatio  King,  of 
Maine,  for  many  years  the  upright  first  assistant,  was  justly  promoted  to  the  head 
of  the  Post-office  Department.  Mr.  Holt  was  the  only  Southern  man  left  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  long  a resident  of  Mississippi,  always  iden- 
tified with  the  Democratic  party,  and  affiliated  with  its  extreme  southern  wing. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation  he  now  broke  all  the  associations  of  a lifetime, 
and  stood  by  the  Union  without  qualification  or  condition.  His  learning,  his 
firmness  and  his  ability  were  invaluable  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  closing  days 
of  his  administration. 

“General  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 
He  was  a man  of  excellent  ability,  of  wide  experience  in  affairs,  of  spotless  char- 
acter,and  a most  zealous  friend  of  the  Union.  He  found  the  Treasury  bankrupt, 
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the  discipline  of  its  officers  in  the  South  gone,  its  orders  disregarded  in  the  States 
which  were  preparing  for  secession.  He  at  once  imparted  spirit  and  energy  into 
the  service,  giving  to  the  administration  of  this  department  a policy  of  pronounced 
loyalty  to  the  Government.  No  act  of  his  useful  and  honorable  life  has  been  so 
widely  known  or  will  be  so  long  remembered  as  his  dispatch  to  the  Treasury 
agent  at  New  Orleans  to  take  possession  of  a revenue  cutter  whose  commander  was 
suspected  of  disloyalty  and  of  a design  to  transfer  his  vessel  to  the  Confederate 
service.  Lord  Nelson’s  memorable  order  at  Trafalgar  was  not  more  inspiring  to 
the  British  Navy  than  was  the  order  of  General  Dix  to  the  American  people, 
when,  in  the  gloom  of  that  depressing  winter,  he  telegraphed  South  his  per- 
emptory words:  ‘If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot.’ 

“Thus  reconstructed,  the  Cabinet  as  a whole  was  one  of  recognized  power, 
marked  by  high  personal  character,  by  intellectual  training,  by  experience  in 
affairs,  and  by  aptitude  for  the  public  service.  There  have  been  Cabinets  perhaps 
more  widely  known  for  the  possession  of  great  qualities;  but,  if  the  history  of  suc- 
cessive administrations  from  the  origin  of  the  Government  be  closely  studied,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  reorganized  Cabinet  of  President  Buchanan  must  take  rank 
as  one  of  exceptional  ability.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

JUDGE  CRADLEBAUGH  DISCHARGES  THE  GRAND  JURY  AND  TURNS  SOCIETY 
OVER  TO  LAWLESS  RULE.  THE  INDIANS  ENCOURAGED  TO  DEPREDA- 
TIONS ON  THE  SETTLEMENTS.  A DARK  PICTURE.  OF  SALT  LAKE  SOCIETY. 
WHY  GOVERNOR  CUMMING  DID  NOT  INVESTIGATE  THE  MOUNTAIN 
MEADOWS  MASSACRE. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  the  indictment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
the  judges  resolved  that  they  would  close  their  courts  and  give  society  into  the 
hands  of  the  numerous  desperadoes  with  which  the  Territory  now  abounded.  In 
discharging  the  grand  jury,  Judge  Cradlebaugh  uttered  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence : 

“If  it  is  expected,”  he  said,  “that  this  court  is  to  be  used  by  this  com- 
munity as  a means  of  protecting  it  against  the  peccadilloes  of  Gentiles  and  In- 
dians, unless  this  community  will  punish  its  own  murderers,  such  expectations 
will  not  be  realized.  It  will  be  used  for  no  such  purpose.  When  the  people 
shall  come  to  their  reason  and  manifest  a disposition  to  punish  their  own  high 
offenders,  it  will  then  be  time  to  enforce  the  law  also  for  their  protection.  If  this 
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court  cannot  bring  you  to  a proper  sense  of  your  duty,  it  can  at  least  turn  the 
savages  held  in  custody  loose  upon  you.' ' 

Accordingly  Judge  Cradlebaugh  dismissed  the  prisoners  and  adjourned  his 
court  “without  day.” 

On  his  part  D.  Hurt,  the  Indian  agent,  had,  both  before  and  after  the  en- 
trance of  Johnston’s  troops,  spent  his  official  service  in  inciting  hostile  Indians 
to  commit  depredations  upon  the  Mormon  settlements.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
specific  charge  which  Governor  Cumming  reported  to  Secretary  Cass  against 
Indian  Agent  Hurt,  both  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  Territory  and  interrup- 
tive  of  his  own  executive  duties  representing  the  Federal  Government.  Upon 
this  Indian  line  of  the  history,  George  A.  Smith,  just  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
Johnston’s  troops,  writing  to.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  said  : 

“ It  has  been  the  policy  of  Governor  Young  and  our  people  to  keep  the  In- 
dians neutral,  should  a contest  ensue.  I read  in  the  last  papers  received  from  the 
Slates  loud  boasts  of  having  secured  the  Utah  and  other  Indians  as  allies  against 
the  Mormons.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  civilized  persons,  all  the  reckless  and 
unprincipled  Indians  of  the  mountains  have  been  hired,  with  new  guns,  blankets, 
clothing,  ammunition,  paint,  etc.,  to  steal,  rob,  murder,  and  do  anything  else 
that  can  be  done  to  destroy  the  Mormons.  Indian  agents  have  sent  messengers 
to  all  the  peaceable  Indians  to  incite  them  to  deeds  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  A 
number  of  scattering  settlements  have  been  attacked,  and  innocent  blood  stains 
the  skirts  of  the  present  administration,  whose  agents  have  procured  the  murders. 

“I  am  an  American,  as  you  well  know.  I love  my  country,  and  hate  to  see 
her  rulers  trample  under  foot  her  glorious  institutions,  and  re-enact  barbarism 
more  cruel  than  that  inflicted  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  through  the  hands  of 
the  red  men  upon  the  scattered  settlements  of  the  colonies,  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. We  wish  ‘life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’ 

“With  3,500  bayonets,  rifles,  revolvers,  and  heavy  ordnance  pointed  at  us, 
and  w-ithin  three  days’  march  of  our  city,  4,500  more  en  7-oute  to  reinforce  them, 
carte  blanche  on  the  United  States  treasury,  would  seem  enough  to  satisfy  our 
most  bitter  persecutors,  without  hiring  as  allies  the  savage  hordes  of  the  deserts 
and  mountains  to  murder,  scalp,  roast,  and  eat  their  fellow-citizens,  because  they 
forsooth  differed  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

1 Who  can  believe  it !— the  cause  is  rather  odd — 

Men  hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  God  ! ’ 

“You  are  aware  that  all  the  outrages  in  the  country,  heretofore,  have  been 
caused  by  men  who  are  enemies  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory — who  have 
passed  through  our  borders  and  recklessly  shot  at  and  otherwise  abused  the 
Indians. 

“ Experience  shows  that  Indians,  like  Congressmen  and  Government  officials, 
have  their  price.” 

Mr.  William  G.  Mills,  writing  to  the  same  person,  who  at  that  time  was  a 
special  attache  of  the  New  York  Herald  on  Utah  affairs,  said  : 
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“The  officials  and  others  among  the  troops  are  employing  their  influence 
and  means  to  bribe  the  Indians  to  steal  the  cattle,  and  horses,  and  mules  from 
the  settlers  here;  and  already  some  have  succeeded  in  stealing,  and  have  mas 
sacred  several  persons  in  the  outer  settlements.  The  cattle  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  army.  One  poor  fox  skin  from  an  Indian  will  be  paid  for  with  a quantity  of 
powder,  lead,  caps,  blankets,  and  shirts — more  than  a hundred  times  its  value — 
in  order  to  buy  over  the  rude  savages  to  rob  from  and  murder  those  who  have 
hitherto  fed  and  clothed  them.  This  is  done  whenever  an  Indian  visits  them.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  bribing  or  buying  the  Indian — it  is  only  paying  for  the  fox  or 
buckskin;  and  significant  nods,  winks,  and  signs  accompanying  the  gift  are 
easily  interpreted,  and  robbery  and  murder  are  the  result.  Dr.  Hurt,  the  Indian 
agent,  who  decamped  from  the  Indian  farm,  to  create  an  excitement  in  his  favor, 
in  pretence  for  personal  safety — ‘The  wicked  fleeth  when  none  pursuer h ’ — has 
collected  a band  of  Indians  in  Uintah  Valley,  among  whom  is  the  murderer 
Tintic,  and  placed  himself  as  their  chief  at  their  head,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
southern  setdements,  and  promising  not  only  blankets,  powder,  etc.,  but  a share 
of  the  pillage,  as  the  reward  of  their  nefarious  acts.  Murder  in  the  north  is  to 
be  responded  to  by  murder  of  quiet  and  peaceable  citizens  in  the  south.  Every 
mule  and  horse  that  the  Indians  steal  is  blamed  on  the  Mormons,  though  the  lat- 
ter may  be  a hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  A good  supply  of  whisky 
is  furnished  to  the  Indians  by  the  officers  and  others,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves  well  together.  Drinking  among  the  troops  was  carried  on  to  excess 
during  the  winter,  which  was  calculated  to  excite  their  bitterest  feelings  and  to 
enter  in  every  scheme  to  annoy  and  kill  the  citizens.  White  men  and  murderous 
Indians  are  ‘hail  fellows  well  met.’ 

“The  Indians,  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  are  emboldened  to  annoy  the 
various  settlements,  because  the  Mormons  would  rather  not  fight.  In  Tooele 
County — the  most  westerly  in  the  Territory — those  Indians  who  were  hitherto 
friendly  have  become  excited  by  the  conversations  and  bribes  of  the  army,  and 
have  stolen  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  sixty  horses,  and  fired 
upon  the  men  who  were  guarding.  At  Salmon  River  settlement,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle  were  stolen  about  the  4th  of  March,  and  several  Mormons 
killed  and  scalped,  and  again  attacked  subsequently.  It  is  expected  that  Dr. 
Hurt  and  his  tribe  will  make  an  attack  soon  upon  the  southern  settlements;  but 
the  people  are  prepared  for  every  emergency,  and  will  repulse  them. 

“The  war  chiefs  of  several  tribes  of  Indians,  during  the  time  of  the  excite- 
ment last  fall  and  winter,  applied  personally  to  Governor  Young  for  his  advice 
and  permission  to  go  out  with  their  tribes  and  ‘use  up’  the  soldiers,  which  they 
deemed  themselves  amply  capable  to  do;  but  he,  in  every  instance,  told  them  to 
keep  away  from  the  army  and  show  no  bad  feelings  whatever,  and  requested  them 
to  avoid  killing  the  white  men.  I have  seen  the  chiefs  exhibit  sanguine  feelings 
in  relation  to  killing  the  soldiers,  but  entirely  softened  down  by  the  counsel  and 
expressions  of  Governor  Young.  He  wrote  to  Ben  Simons,  the  Delaware  Indian, 
chief  of  the  Weberites,  in  reply  to  a letter,  to  stand  in  a neutral  position,  neither 
take  part  with  the  Mormons  nor  the  soldiers,  in  the  event  of  a collision,  and  has 
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always  endeavored  to  suppress  that  bloodthirsty  spirit  of  the  treacherous  red 
men.” 

The  action  of  the  judges,  in  suspending  altogether  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  by  semi-proclamation  turning  loose  upon  society  the  desperadoes, 
produced  such  a condition  of  things,  compared  with  which  the  history  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  was  stainless  before  the  onset  of  the  Buchanan  Expedition. 

Mr.  Stenhouse  in  his  Rocky  Mountain  Saints  has  painted  the  dark  picture  of 
those  times  thus  outlined  and  colored  : 

“With  such  a large  body  of  troops  there  were,  as  usual,  numerous  camp- 
followers  plying  their  petit  industries,  gambling,  thieving,  and  drinking.  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  with  strict  surveillance  and  severe  military  punishment,  had  been 
able  to  control  them  on  the  march  and  at  Camp  Scott ; but  when  they  found 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Saints  a wider  and  safer  field  for  operations,  they  gave  rein 
to  their  vilest  passions,  and  a worse  set  of  vagabonds  never  afflicted  any  com- 
munity with  their  presence  than  did  the  followers  of  Johnston’s  army  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  chief  city  of  Zion.  Quite  a number  of  young  Mormons — and  some 
not  so  young — became  as  reckless  and  daring  as  any  of  the  imported  Gentiles, 
and  life  and  property  for  a time  were  very  insecure  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

“ The  programme  of  the  police  authorities  seemed  to  be  to  give  the  desper- 
adoes the  largest  liberty,  so  that  they  might,  in  their  drunken  carousals,  ‘ kill  off 
each  other,’  and  what  they  left  undone  invisible  hands  readily  accomplished. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1859  there  was  a murder  committed  in  Salt  Lake 
City  almost  every  week,  and  very  rarely  were  the  criminals  brought  to  justice. 

“The  Mormon  leaders  taught  the  people  to  attend  to  their  fields  and  work- 
shops, keep  out  of  £ Whisky  Street,’  and  let  ‘civilization’  take  its  course.  They 
had  plenty  of  hard  work  to  engage  their  attention,  and  no  money,  so  that  the 
business  street  was  seldom  visited  by  them,  and  they  saw  little  of  what  was  trans- 
piring in  their  midst.  The  Church  weekly  paper  took  pride  in  reporting,  as  it 
occurred,  ‘another  man  for  breakfast,’  and  with  that  ‘the  people  of  God’  were 
satisfied  that  ‘the  good  work  was  rolling  on.’  Israel  would  one  day  be  free  from 
his  oppressors. 

“ The  rioting  and  killing  that  were  traceable  occupied  little  more  than  pass- 
ing attention,  but  the  midnight  work  of  invisible  hands  created  a sensation  of 
terror  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  inimical  to  the  priesthood.  7 he  Valley  Tan , 
notwithstanding  its  true  boldness,  felt  the  danger  of  the  hour,  and  in  one  of  its 
doleful  wails  ejaculated:  ‘How  long,  oh  ! how  long  are  scenes  like  this  to  con- 
tinue? * * * It  would  seem  as  if  the  insatiable  demon  and  enemy 

of  man  must  himself  be  gorged  with  the  flow  of  human  blood  in  our  midst.’ 

* * * ‘ No  man’s  life  is  secure  as  long  as  the  scenes  of  violence 

and  bloodshed,  which  have  been  of  such  frequent  occurrence  among  us  for 
months  past,  continue  to  be  repeated,  and  the  perpetrators  escape  unpunished  or 
not  detected.’ 

“The  bloody  work  continued,  and  finally  terminated  with  the  murder  of 
Brewer  and  Joaquin  Johnston,  two  intimate  friends,  who  were  shot  at  the  same 

instant  as  they  were  walking  home  together.  The  author  well  remembers  seeing 
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very  early  the  next  morning  the  marshal  of  the  city  and  the  chief  of  police  who 
gravely  informed  him  of  the  ‘sad  news’ — ‘Johnston  and  Brewer  had  quarreled, 
and  killed  each  other!  ’ This  story  was  feeble  enough,  but  no  one  cared  to  ques- 
tion it : the  people  had  got  used  to  the  record  of  scenes  of  blood. 

“ In  the  ‘ swift  destruction’  that  fell  upon  the  desperadoes,  there  was  no  miti- 
gation of  punishment  on  account  of  faith  or  family  relationship,  and  very  respect- 
able Mormon  families  had  to  mourn  the  untimely  end  of  boys  who,  before  the 
entrance  of  the  army,  gave  promise  of  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor.  All  the 
bad  and  desperate  Mormons  were  not  brought  to  judgment,  but  the  pretext  alone 
was  wanting  for  carrying  more  extensively  into  execution  the  general  programme. 
Resistance  to  an  officer,  or  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape  from  custody,  was 
eagerly  seized,  when  wanted,  as  the  justification  of  closing  a disreputable  career, 
and  in  more  than  one  case  of  this  legal  shooting,  there  is  much  doubt  if  even 
the  trivial  excuse  was  waited  for.  The  Salt  Lake  police  then  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  affording  every  desperate  prisoner  the  opportunity  of  escape,  and,  if 
embraced,  the  officer’s  ready  revolver  brought  the  fugitive  to  a ‘halt,’  and  saved 
the  country  the  expenses  of  a trial  and  his  subsequent  boarding  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. A coroner’s  inquest  and  cemetery  expenses  were  comparatively  light. 

“With  the  troops  themselves  there  was  no  collision.  The  Governor  had 
requested  General  Johnston  to  withhold  furlough  from  the  soldiers,  and  few  of 
them  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  City  of  the  Saints.  With  some 
officers  there  had  been,  in  the  city,  slight  difficulties,  which  were,  however,  easily 
settled.  Only  one  serious  affair  occurred,  ending  in  the  death  of  Sergeant  Pike. 
This  person  was  charged  with  violently  assaulting  a young  Mormon  and  cracking 
his  skull  with  a musket.  During  the  Sergeant’s  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City,  while  on 
the  public  street  at  noon,  passing  to  his  hotel,  a young  man  shot  him  down,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  died.  The  young  man,  with  the  aid  of  others,  escaped,  and 
was  never  arrested.  There  was  great  excitement  at  Camp  Floyd,  but  the  Ser- 
geant’s comrades  were  too  far  away  to  retaliate. 

“ From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the  valley,  Brigham  was  per- 
sonally very  cautious,  and  never  exposed  himself  to  attack.  For  a long  time  he 
absented  himself  from  the  public  assemblies,  kept  an  armed  door-keeper  at  the 
entrance  of  his  residences,  and  by  night  was  protected  by  an  armed  guard  of  the 
faithful.  Every  ward  in  the  city  took  its  turn  in  watching  over  the  Prophet,  and 
the  floors  of  his  offices  were  nightly  covered  with  a guard,  armed  and  equipped, 
and  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  repulse  the  imaginary  foe. 

“During  the  day,  when  Brigham  ventured  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  his 
premises,  half  a dozen  friends  always  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went.  It  is 

pleasing  to  add  that  no  one  ever  so  much  as  said  to  him  an  unbecoming  word.” 

In  this  condition  of  society,  and  the  antagonistic  complication  of  affairs 
existing  between  the  Governor  and  General  Johnston  and  the  Judges,  is  to  be 
found  the  exact  historical  exposition  why  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  was 
not  brought  to  judgment  and  avenged  years  before  the  execution  of  John  D. 
Lee. 

Ex-Governor  Young  has  often,  yet  most  senselessly  been  reproved  and  held 
guilty  for  not  causing  an  investigation  of  the  tragedy  in  question,  and  bringing 
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its  executors  to  justice  immediately  after  the  bloody  deed  was  done.  One  of  the 
questions  and  its  answer  from  the  deposition  of  Brigham  Young,  taken  at  the 
trial  of  Lee,  bears  directly  upon  this  point: 

“ Q.  Why  did  you  not  as  Governor  institute  proceedings  forthwith  to 
investigate  the  massacre  and  bring  the  guilty  authors  to  justice? 

“A,  Because  another  Governor  had  been  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  then  on  the  way  here  to  take  my  place,  and  I did  not 
know  how  soon  he  might  arrive  ; and  because  the  United  States  Judges  were  not 
in  the  Territory,  Soon  after  Governor  Cumming  arrived  I asked  him  to  take 
Judge  Cradlebaugh,  who  belonged  to  the  Southern  District,  with  him,  and  I 
would  accompany  them  with  sufficient  aid  to  investigate  the  matter  and  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice.” 

But  the  action  ol  the  Judges,  at  the  very  onset,  made  it  impossible  for  ex- 
Governor  Young  or  Governor  Cumming  to  move  far  in  the  matter.  Though 
Brigham  Young  had  been  Justice  personified,  had  he  proceeded  he  must  have 
walked  into  the  death-trap  set  for  him. 

The  following  editorial  excerpt  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  July  3rd, 
1858,  describes  the  case  of  Governor  Cumming  before  the  entrance  of  the  troops, 
which  was  more  abundantly  illustrated  afterwards : 

“The  latest  accounts  from  Utah  present  the  affairs  of  that  Territory  in  rather 
a queer  light.  All  the  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  who  write  from  Camp 
Scott  most  zealously  contend  that  Governor  Cumming,  in  representing  the  Mor- 
mons as  having  submitted  to  his  authority,  has  either  been  grossly  deceived  him- 
self, or  else  is  seeking  to  deceive  the  Government  and  the  country.  Possibly,  as 
to  this  matter,  the  good  people  of  Camp  Scott,  civil  and  military,  judge  the 
Mormons  a little  too  much  by  themselves.  If  the  disposition  to  obey  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  second  and  sustain  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  is  not  greater 
within  the  valley  than  it  seems  to  be  at  Camp  Scott  and  Fort  Bridger,  the  extent 
of  the  Governor’s  authority  is  certainly  limited  enough.  Whether  or  not  Brig- 
ham Young  and  his  people  have  combined  together,  while  seeming  to  acknowl- 
edge Cumming  as  Governor — in  fact  to  set  aside  and  override  his  authority,  at 
least  it  is  very  certain  that  such  a combination  exists  in  full  force  at  Camp  Scott, 
with  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Eckles  at  its  head.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  air 
of  Utah  that  stimulates  to  treason,  rebellion,  and  resistance  to  authority. 
Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  authority  of  Cumming  as  Governor  seems  just 
now  quite  as  much  in  danger  from  the  Chief  Justice,  the  civil  officers,  and  the 
army  sent  to  Utah  at  such  an  expense  to  place  him  and  sustain  him  in  the  Gov- 
ernor’s chair,  as  from  those  whose  anticipated  opposition  to  his  authority  led  to  such 
costly  preparations  to  uphold  it.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  question  of 
due  respect  to  Cumming’s  gubernatorial  authority,  the  people  inside  the  valley 
and  those  out  of  it  had  completely  changed  ground.  The  resistance  to  Governor 
Cumming  is  not  now  on  the  part  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormons  generally, 
but  on  the  part  of  Chief  Justice  Eckels,  Marshal  Dotson,  General  Johnston,  the 
camp,  and  the  camp-followers. 

“ In  this  resistance  to  the  authority  of  Governor  Cumming  and  combination 
to  reduce  him,  if  possible,  to  a cipher,  the  recently  arrived  Peace  Commis- 
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sioners,  according  to  all  accounts,  have  joined,  actuated  possibly  by  a feeling  of 
jealousy  that  they  should  have  been  anticipated  by  Governor  Cumming  and  the 
work  of  pacification  taken  out  of  their  hands.  Nor,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
letters  from  the  camp,  do  these  gentlemen  confine  themselves  merely  to  thwart- 
ing the  policy  of  Governor  Cumming  and  nullifying  his  authority  as  Governor. 
They  go,  indeed,  much  further  than  that.  The  President’s  proclamation,  of 
which  they  are  the  bearers,  does  not  meet  their  approbation,  or  appear  to  them 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  They  harmonize  completely,  we  are  told, 
with  Judge  Eckles  and  General  Johnston,  and  not  content  with  upsetting  and 
overriding  the  Governor,  are  resolved  to  upset  and  override  the  President  too. 
The  proclamation  is,  therefore,  to  be  construed — by  the  help,  we  suppose,  of 
that  profound  jurist,  Judge  Eckles — in  conformity  to  their  ideas.  In  other  words, 
it  is  to  be  nullified  and  set  aside. 

“ We  have  heard  a great  deal  heretofore  about  the  danger  of  personal  vio- 
lence and  loss  of  property  to  which  the  Gentiles  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  have 
been  exposed  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons.  At  present,  the  danger  seems  to  be 
entirely  the  other  way.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rancorous  and  even  ferocious 
feelings  against  the  Mormons  with  which  the  army  at  Camp  Scott  appears  to  be 
penetrated.  They  regard  themselves  as  engaged  not  so  much  in  a public  service 
as  in  the  prosecution  of  a private  quarrel.  They  regard  the  Mormons  as  having 
subjected  them  to  all  the  hard  service  of  this  campaign — as  having  kept  them  en- 
camped all  winter  on  short  rations  amid  the  mountains — as  having  derided,  ma- 
ligned, and  insulted  them ; and  even  the  very  common  soldiers  are  represented  as 
having  put  on  an  air  of  offended  dignity  at  the  idea  that  the  Peace  Commis- 
sioners had  arrived  to  snatch  their  intended  victims  from  their  revengeful  grasp. 
This  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  affords  an  abundant  justification 
for  Governor  Cumming’s  objections  to  their  entry  into  the  valley  and  for  the 
dread  and  horror  with  which  the  Mormons  regard  their  presence  there.  If  it  be 
deemed  proper  or  necessary  to  station  troops  in  Utah,  they  ought  to  be  some 
fresh  corps , and  not  a body  of  men  filled  with  such  hatred  and  prejudice.  Let 
some  of  the  troops  now  on  their  march  across  the  plains  be  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, and  the  force  now  collecting  under  General  Johnson  be  sent  in  some  other 
direction.  That  officer,  however,  would  seem  bent  upon  entering  the  valley,,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Governor  Cumming,  whose  authority  over  the 
troops  he  denies,  with  the  very  object,  it  would  seem,  of  driving  the  Mormons  to 
destroy  their  houses  and  to  prevent  them  from  gathering  their  crops,  thus  subject- 
ing thousands  of  women  and  children  to  the  danger  of  starvation.” 

The  Peace  Commissioners,  however,  in  the  sequel  accomplished  their  mis- 
sion, but  the  breach  between  Governor  Cumming  and  General  Johnston  and  the 
Judges,  extended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  impeachment  of  his  course  and  a 
demand  from  Camp  Floyd  for  his  removal. 

But  his  inability  to  investigate  and  bring  to  justice  the  authors  of  the  Moun- 
tain Meadow  Massacre,  during  his  term  of  office,  is  known  to  have  been  a thorn 
in  Governor  Cumming’s  side.  After  him  no  Governor  could  be  specially  held 
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responsible;  and  thus  justice  tarried  long,  impeded  at  the  onset  by  the  Judges 
themselves,  which  is  the  unmistakable  import  of  Attorney-General  Black’s  rebuke 
to  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AFTER  THE  UTAH  WAR.  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY.  BENEFITS 
OF  CAMP  FLOYD  TO  THE  COMMUNITY.  TRADE  WITH  THE  CAMP,  THE 
PONY  EXPRESS.  THE  BULK  OF  THE  TROOPS  MARCH  FOR  NEW  MEXICO 
AND  ARIZONA.  JOHNSTON  LEAVES  FOR  WASHINGTON.  THE  DEPARTURE 
OF  GOVERNOR  CUMMING.  THE  REMNANT  OF  THE  ARMY  ORDERED  TO 
THE  STATES.  SALES  OF  CAMP  FLOYD.  GOODS  WORTH  FOUR  MILLION 
DOLLARS  SOLD  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND.  DESTRUCTION  OF  ARMS 
AND  AMMUNITION.  LINCOLN'S  NEW  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  UTAH.  COM- 
PLETION OF  THE  TELEGRAPH  LINE.  FIRST  MESSAGE  FROM  EX-GOV- 
ERNOR YOUNG— "UTAH  HAS  NOT  SECEDED."  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  PRESI- 
DENT LINCOLN  AND  HIS  RESPONSE.  UTAH'S  MANIFESTO  ON  THE  CIVIL 
WAR. 

Soon  after  the  attempt  of  the  military,  instigated  by  the  Judges,  to  arrest 
Brigham  Young,  the  Lieut. -General  of  the  Utah  militia  issued  the  following: 

“special  order  no.  2. 

“Headquarters  Nauvoo  Legion, 
Adjutant-General’s  Office,  G.  S.  L.  City,  July  1st,  1859. 

“Monday,  the  4th,  will  be  the  eighty-third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
American  freedom.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  commemorate 
the  great  event;  not  in  a boisterous  revelry,  but  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  the  Great  Father  of  our  rights. 

“ The  Lieutenant-General  directs  for  the  celebration  in  the  city  as  follows  : 
“ 1st. — At  sunrise  a salute  of  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired,  commencing  near  the 
residence  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  to  be  answered  from  a point  on  South 
Temple  Street,  near  the  residence  of  President  Brigham  Young. 

“The  national  flag  will  be  hoisted  at  the  signal  from  the  first  gun,  simul- 
taneously at  the  residences  of  Governor  Cumming  and  President  Young,  at  the 
office  of  the  Territorial  Secretary,  and  the  residence  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney. Captain  Pitt’s  band  will  be  stationed  at  sunrise  opposite  the  residence 
of  Governor  Cumming,  and  Captain  Ballo’s  band  opposite  the  residence  of 
President  Young. 

“At  the  hoisting  of  the  flags  the  bands  will  play  the  ‘Star  Spangled 
Banner.’ 
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“ 2d. — After  the  morning  salute  the  guns  will  be  parked  at  the  Court  House 
till  noon,  when  a salute  of  33  guns  will  be  fired. 

“3d. — At  sunset  a salute  of  five  guns,  in  honor  of  the  Territories,  will  be 
fired,  and  the  flags  lowered. 

“4th. — For  the  above  service_  Lieutenant  Atwood  and  two  platoons  of 
artillery  will  be  detailed.  Two  six-pounder  iron  guns  will  be  used  for  the 
salutes.  Also  a first  lieutenant  and  two  platoons  of  the  1st  cavalry  will  be  de- 
tailed as  a guard,  and  continue  on  guard  through  the  day.  The  whole  detach- 
ment will  be  dismissed  after  the  sunset  salute. 

“5th. — Col.  J.  C.  Little,  of  the  General’s  staff,  will  perform  the  duties  of 
marshal  of  the  day,  with  permission  to  select  such  deputies  as  he  may  require  to 
assist  him.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  will  be  read  by  him  from  the  steps 
of  the  Court  House  at  noon. 

“6th. — The  bands  and  the  services  to  be  performed  by  them  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Duzette. 

“ By  order  of 

Lieut. -Gen.  DANIEL  H.  WELLS. 
Adjt.-Gen.  JAMES  FERGUSON.” 

When  the  danger  of  conflict  between  Camp  Floyd  and  Salt  Lake  City  was 
passed,  the  citizens  began  to  realize  many  material  benefits  from  the  camp. 

The  famine  of  1855-6  had  impoverished  the  Territory  in  its  agricultural  re- 
sources; the  handcart  emigration  had  brought  to  the  country  several  thousand 
poor  people,  destitute,  after  their  terrible  journey,  of  even  the  barest  clothing, 
whereas  in  former  years  the  “Independent  Companies,”  and  the  “Ten-pound 
ox-team  companies,”  had  brought  moderate,  and  in  some  cases  rich  and  plentiful 
supplies,  which  had  lasted  the  emigrants  several  years  before  they  were  entirely 
exhausted.  But  now  for  a long  while  the  common  sources  of  supplies  had  been 
stopped ; and  commerce  with  the  east  had  been  suspended  by  the  expedition  it- 
self. The  Gentile  merchants  had  broken  up  their  houses  at  the  approach  of  the 
army,  and  General  Johnston  on  his  joining  his  army  issued  orders  that  no  trains 
of  merchandise  bound  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City  should  be  allowed  to  pass  his 
lines. 

Thus  the  community  had  become  utterly  destitute  of  almost  everything 
necessary  to  their  social  comfort.  The  people  were  poorly  clad,  and  rarely  ever 
saw  anything  on  their  tables  but  what  was  prepared  from  flour,  corn,  beet- 
molasses,  and  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  their  gardens.  They  were  alike  desti- 
tute of  implements  of  industry,  and  horses,  mules,  and  wagons  for  their  agricul- 
tural operations.  Utah  was  truly  very  poor  at  that  period  ; indeed,  never  so  poor 
since  the  Californian  emigrants  poured  into  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  1849. 

The  presence  of  the  army  soon  changed  the  condition  of  the  community. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  would  from  the  Taber- 
nacle encourage  much  intercourse  between  the  camp  and  the  citizens,  but  quite  a 
number  of  the  self-reliant  men,  who  have  since  represented  the  business  and  com- 
merce of  the  Territory,  sought  directly  the  intercourse  of  trade  with  the  camp, 
while  the  more  cautious  furnished  these  middle  men  with  the  native  supplies  of 
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the  country,  by  which  the  trade  was  sustained.  In  this  way  money  was  gathered 
in  freely  by  the  Gentiles  and  the  bold  Mormon  traders,  and  the  people  generally 
were  thus  indirectly  clothed  and  supplied  with  the  delicacies  of  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar,  in  return  for  the  produce  of  the  field,  the  dairy  and  the  chicken-coop. 

It  was  at  Camp  Floyd,  indeed,  where  the  principal  Utah  merchants  and 
business  men  of  the  second  decade  of  our  history  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  fortunes,  among  whom  were  the  Walker  Brothers.  Nor 
should  it  be  made  to  appear  that  this  commerce  with  Camp  Floyd  marked  the 
rising  of  an  apostate  wave  in  Utah  society.  It  signified  simply  the  desire  of  each 
to  better  his  own  condition  and  that  of  society  at  large.  And  thus  commercial 
intercourse  and  mutual  benefits  softened  the  feelings  of  hostility  between  the 
citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  Utah  Expedition  became  transformed  into  a 
great  blessing  to  Utah,  and  especially  to  the  Mormon  community.  A passage 
here,  from  the  New  York  Herald' s Utah  special  correspondent,  of  the  novelties 
of  the  Camp  Floyd  trade,  must  be  quoted  for  its  striking  illustration: 

“Among  the  rascalities  of  those  times,  contracts  were  awarded  to  certain 
political  hucksters  at  Washington  for  an  enormous  quantity  of  flour  to  be  supplied 
at  $28.40  per  100  pounds,  which  in  the  course  of  time  was  furnished  by  the 
Prophet  at  $6  in  the  City  of  the  Saints.  That  contractor  also  managed  to  get  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  specie  at  Camp  Floyd,  failing  which  he 
was  to  be  paid  in  mules,  and  of  these  he  had  his  choice,  at  figures  ranging  from 
$100  to  $150  each.  Great  bands  of  these  animals  were  driven  to  California,  and 
sold  on  the  Pacific  at  nearly  six  times  their  Camp  Floyd  prices.  With  such  and 
many  other  flagrant  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Prophet  and  the  Apostles 
designated  Mr.  Buchanan’s  expedition  to  Utah  in  1857,  ‘The  Contractors’ 
War!’” 

The  experiment  of  the  Pony  Express  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  made  in  the  spring  of  i860.  The  Deseret  News  of  date  April 
nth,  made  note:  “The  first  Pony  Express  from  the  west  left  Sacramento 

City  at  12  m.,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  instant,  and  arrived  in  this  city  at  11:45 
of  the  7th,  inside  of  the  prospectus  time.  The  express  from  the  east  left  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  at  6:30  on  the  evening  of  the  3d,  and  arrived  in  this  city  at 
6:25  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  This  brings  us  within  six  days’  communication 
from  the  frontier  and  seven  from  Washington — a result  which  we  Utonians,  ac- 
customed to  receive  news  three  months  after  date,  can  well  appreciate.” 

Among  the  first  news  brought  was  that  a bill  was  before  the  House  to  amend 
the  organic  act  of  this  Territory,  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Carson  Valley,  and  change  the  name  from  Utah  to  Nevada.  The 
object  stated  was  to  take  the  controling  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mormons 
of  Utah,  and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  of  Nevada. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  mass  of  the  troops  from  Camp  Floyd  took  up  their 
march  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Only  a few  were  left  to  perform  the 
requisite  duties  of  the  garrison. 

Just  previous,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  left  Camp  Floyd  for  Washing- 
ton, via  the  southern  route  to  California.  He  never  visited  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
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after  he  passed  through  it  with  his  army.  General  Johnston  and  Brigham  Young 
therefore  never  met.  After  his  departure  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  who  by  a general  order  February  6th,  t86i,  changed 
the  name  of  Camp  Floyd  to  Fort  Crittenden.  The  intent  was  understood  to  dis- 
connect the  fort  from  the  name  of  Secretary  Floyd,  whose  plot  for  secession  was 
exposed,  and  his  Utah  Expedition,  sinking  twenty  millions  of  the  nation’s 
money,  considered  to  be  a part  of  that  secession  plot. 

In  May,  1861,  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  our  great  civil  war,  Governor 
Cumming  and  his  lady  departed  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  with  no  expectation 
of  returning.  He  had  entered  the  city  amid  great  display  of  welcome,  and  fain 
had  the  city  shown  him  and  his  lady  like  honors  in  their  retirement,  but  it  was 
against  his  wish  ; so  his  departure  was  not  generally  known  until  it  was  announced 
in  the  Deseret  News , in  which  the  thanks  of  a grateful  community  were  sent  after 
him  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  service  towards  them  and  to  the  General 
Government. 

The  remainder  of  Johnston’s  army  was  ordered  to  the  States  to  participate 
in  the  war;  and  the  order  was  given  to  destroy  the  best  equipped  military  post 
ever  established  in  the  West.  But  before  the  evacuation  and  destruction  of  arms, 
public  sales  were  announced  of  provisions  and  army  stores  of  every  kind.  Many 
went  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  nearer  settlements  to  purchase  these  valu- 
able supplies,  which  were  sold  by  auction,  and  consisted  of  flour,  bacon,  groceries 
of  all  kinds,  hardware,  carpenters’  tools,  blacksmiths’  tools,  wagons,  harness, 
tents,  medical  stores,  clothing,  and,  in  fine,  everything  the  settlers  most  needed. 
It  was  estimated  that  four  million  dollars’  worth  of  goods  were  sold  for  $100,000. 
Flour  sold  for  52  cents  per  sack  of  100  lbs.  in  double  sacks,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  paid  $28.40.  Everything  else  was  in  proportion. 

President  Young  sent  his  business  manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  Clawson,  to  purchase 
all  kinds  of  supplies  most  needed  for  his  numerous  family,  dependents  and  work- 
men. He  bought  about  $40,000  worth,  among  which  was  the  Government  safe, 
where  had  been  deposited  $80,000  in  gold,  which  the  Government  had  freighted 
to  Camp  Floyd  in  an  ox  team. 

But  the  most  historical  article  was  the  flagstaff,  which  was  transplanted  from 
Camp  Floyd  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  east  of  Brigham’s  mansion,  where  for 
many  years  it  stood,  though  now  seen  no  more. 

During  the  sale  Mr.  Clawson,  in  his  character  of  ex-Governor  Young’s  busi- 
ness manager,  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  Quartermaster  Col.  H.  G.  Cross- 
man  and  other  officers,  to  whom  he  extended  a courteous  invitation  to  visit 
President  Young  before  their  departure  from  the  Territory.  They  politely 
accepted,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Founder  of  Utah  the  flag- 
staff which  had  borne  aloft  the  national  banner  at  Camp  Floyd.  At  such  a 
moment  of  secession,  the  gift  was  a magnificent  compliment  to  the  ex-Governor, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  Mormon  people  also;  but  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  was  in  command  after  the  departure  of  General 
Johnston,  and  perhaps  he  and  others  of  the  officers  had  revised  their  views  of  the 
“'Utah  rebellion.” 

After  the  sales  were  over,  the  arms  and  ammunition  weie  taken  to  a distance 
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and  piled  up  in  pyramids;  long  trains  of  powder  were  then  properly  arranged, 
and  at  a given  signal  the  fusee  was  touched  and  the  work  of  destruction  accom- 
plished. Several  pieces  of  ordnance  that  could  not  be  exploded  were  consigned 
to  deep  wells;  but  it  is  said  that  they  were  recovered  and  that  they  have  often 
since  done  good  service  in  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  honor  of  the 
national  birth,  and  of  the  Twenty-fourth  of  July,  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Pioneers  into  these  valleys  and  the  founding  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1861  the  troops  marched  Eastward,  and  thus  ended 
the  famous  Utah  expedition. 

The  change  of  Federal  administration  incident  to  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  also,  in  due  course  of  time  gave  to  Utah  a new  set  of  Federal  officials. 
Excepting  the  Governor,  these  proved  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  than 
their  predecessors  had  been.  Secretary  Wooton,  after  the  departure  of  Governor 
Cumming,  on  the  first  announcement  of  secession  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  John  W.  Dawson,  of  Indiana,  was  then  appointed  Governor; 
Frank  Fuller,  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary;  John  F.  Kinney,  who  had  already 
been  Chief  Justice  of  this  Territory,  replaced  Chief  Justice  Eckles  ; and  Asso- 
ciate Justices  Crosby  and  Flenniken  were  appointed  to  succeed  Sinclair  and 
Cradlebaugh.  Secretary  Fuller  arrived  before  Governor  Dawson,  and,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Wooton,  Fuller  also  became  acting  Governor.  James  Duane 
Doty  was  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  was  said  that  these  appointments 
were  designed  by  President  Lincoln  to  conciliate  ex-Governor  Young  and  the 
Mormons  at  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  is  no 
more  than  just  to  here  record  that,  notwithstanding  the  anti-Mormon  attitude  of 
the  party  that  elevated  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  his  course  towards  Utah 
was  uniformly  considerate. 

Governor  Dawson  arrived  and  entered  happily  upon  his  official  duties,  but 
he  soon  fell  into  temptation,  and  his  gallantries  towards  a lady  of  the  city  be- 
coming exposed,  he  hastily  departed,  and  Secretary  Fuller  a second  time  became 
the  acting  Governor. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1861,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Line  was  completed  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  The  following  record  of  the 
event  is  from  the  Deseret  News  of  October  23  : 

“On  Thursday  afternoon  the  ‘operator’  connected  with  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  telegraph  line  informed  the  visitors  who  had  gathered  around  his  table  to 
witness  the  first  operations  in  communicating  with  the  Eastern  States,  that  the 
‘line  was  built,”  but  for  some  reason  there  was  no  through  message  either  sent  or 
received  till  the  following  day. 

“The  first  use  of  the  electric  messenger  being  courteously  extended  to 
President  Young,  he  forwarded  the  following  congratulations  to  the  President  of 
the  Company : 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

“ Hon.  J.  H.  Wade,  President  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company , Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

“Sir — Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  the  Overland 
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Telegraph  line  west  to  this  city,  to  commend  the  energy  displayed  by  yourself 
and  associates  in  the  rapid  and  successful  prosecution  of  a work  so  beneficial,  and 
to  express  the  wish  that  its  use  may  ever  tend  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
dwellers  upon  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Slopes  of  our  continent. 

“Utah  has  not  seceded,  but  is  firm  for  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our 
once  happy  country,  and  is  warmly  interested  in  such  useful  enterprises  as  the  one 
so  far  completed. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG.’’ 

On  Sunday  morning  the  following  very  becoming  reply  was  received  : 

“Cleveland,  Oct.  19,  1861. 
“Hon.  Brigham  Young , Prest.,  Great  Salt  Lake  City  : 

“Sir — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  message  of  last 
evening,  which  was  in  every  way  gratifying,  not  only  in  the  announcement  of  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  to  your  enterprising  and  prosperous  city, 
but  that  yours,  the  first  message  to  pass  over  the  line,  should  express  so  unmis- 
takeably  the  patriotism  and  union-loving  sentiments  of  yourself  and  people. 

“I  join  with  you  in  the  hope  that  this  enterprise  may  tend  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  concerned,  and  that  the  annihilation  of  time  in  our 
means  of  communication  may  also  tend  to  annihilate  prejudice,  cultivate  brotherly 
love,  facilitate  commerce  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  once  and  again  to  be 
happy  union. 

“With  just  consideration  for  your  high  position  and  due  respect  for  you 
personally, 

“ I remain  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  WADE, 

Prest.  Pac . Tel.  Co." 

Acting-Governor  Fuller  made  early  use  of  the  wire  to  extend  salutations  to 
President  Lincoln,  of  which  the  following  are  copies  of  the  congratulations  and 
the  acknowledgment : 

“ G.  S.  L.  City,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

“ To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

“Utah,  whose  citizens  strenuously  resist  all  imputations  of  disloyalty,  con- 
gratulates the  President  upon  the  completion  of  an  enterprise  which  spans  a 
continent,  unites  two  oceans,  and  connects  with  nerve  of  iron  the  remote  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  politic,  with  the  great  governmental  heart.  May  the  whole 
system  speedily  thrill  with  the  quickened  pulsations  of  that  heart,  as  the  paracide 
hand  is  palsied,  treason  is  punished,  and  the  entire  sisterhood  of  States  joins  hands 
in  glad  reunion  around  the  National  fireside. 

FRANK  FULLER, 

Acting-  Governor  of  Utah  Territory." 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  20,  1861. 
“Hon.  Frank  Fuller , Acting- Governor  of  Utah: 

“Sir — The  completion  of  the  telegraph  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  is  auspi- 
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cious  of  the  stability  and  union  of  the  Republic.  The  Government  reciprocates 
your  congratulations.  [ 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.” 

“ During  the  business  hours  on  Friday  there  was  quite  an  interest  in  the 
performances  of  the  electricity,  and  congratulations  over  the  wire  to  distant 
friends  were  extended  in  every  direction.  The  day  throughout  was  quite  an  oc- 
casion for  the  moving  celebrities  of  Main  Street. 

“The  western  line,  as  reported  to  us,  was  to  have  been  finished  on  Monday 
evening  or  yesterday  morning — a much  earlier  day  than  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  Mr.  Street  anticipated.  The  last  poles  being  set  to  the  west  of  Fort 
Crittenden,  Mr.  Street  has  consequently  been  detained  there,  but  was  expected 
in  this  morning,  and  will  doubtless  open  his  battery  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  during  the  course  of  to-day ; and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  States  will  be  united  in  electric  bonds. 

“Having  expressed  our  sentiments  on  the  building  of  the  telegraph  line 
through  the  Territory  in  a recent  number  of  the  Hews , we  will  now  only  say 
that  the  hope  is  entertained  that  at  no  distant  day  the  Cron  horse’  may  have  a 
track  prepared  for  it  across  the  continent.” 

As  might  be  expected,  the  great  civil  war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
gave  to  Utah  the  opportunity  for  a unique  example  in  her  conduct.  She  had  her- 
self just  been  “in  rebellion”  ; how  would  she  now  act  ? This  was  a most  natural 
question,  and,  strange  to  say,  her  answer  was  almost  the  reverse  of  the  general 
pronouncement  of  what  she  would  do. 

And  here  it  might  be  said  that  it  matters  not  to  the  integrity  of  history 
whether  or  not  the  Mormons  be  understood  by  others,  as  long  as  they  act  con- 
sistently with  themselves,  and  their  own  faith  in  their  religious  and  national 
mission.  We  have  just  seen  that  on  the  very  first  occasion  after  the  “ Utah 
rebellion,”  as  we  will  style  it  to  illustrate  the  example,  they  made  haste  to 
re  assert  their  faith  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  by  celebrating  the  day  of 
American  independence  very  much  with  the  same  intention  as  though  they  had 
sent  a manifesto  to  the  States  of  their  views  and  conduct.  And  just  in  keeping 
with  this  was  the  pronouncement  of  the  Mormon  leaders  upon  secession  at  its 
very  birth,  as  the  accompanying  Fourth  of  July  military  order  will  suggest: 

Headquarters  Nauvoo  Legion, 

G.  S.  L.  City,  June  25th,  1861. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  I. 

1.  Thursday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  being  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of 
American  independence;  notwithstanding  the  turmoil  and  strife  which  distress 
the  nation  established  on  that  foundation,  the  citizens  of  Utah  esteem  it  a privi- 
lege to  celebrate  the  day  in  a manner  becoming  American  patriots  and  true  lovers 
of  the  Constitution  of  their  country. 

2.  The  Lieut. -General  directs  that  district  commanders  throughout  the 
Territory  will  conform,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  requisitions  of  the  various 
committees  of  arrangements  for  details. 
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8.  In  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, the  following  details  will  be  made,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Major  John  Sharp,  marshal  of  the  day,  viz: 

One  company  of  the  ist,  and  one  of  the  3d  regiments  of  infantry. 

One  company  of  light  artillery  and  two  guns. 

Two  brass  bands  and  one  martial  band. 

By  order  of 

Lieut. -Gen.  D.  H.  Wells, 

James  Ferguson,  Adjt.-Gen. 

This  military  manifesto,  just  after  the  national  flag  had  been  fired  upon  at 
Fort  Sumter,  meant  simply  that  Utah  was  going  to  stand  by  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

■MORMON  SERVICE  ON  THE  OVER-LAND  MAIL  LINE,  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 
CALLS  ON  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  FOR  HELP.  THE  EX-GOVERNOR'S  RESPONSE. 
BEN  HOLLADAY  THANKS  BRIGHAM.  LOT  SMITH'S  COMMAND.  REPORT 
OF  THE  SERVICE.  GENERAL  CRAIG  COMPLIMENTS  THE  MORMON 
TROOPS. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Indians  were  troublesome  on  the  Overland  Mail 
Route  and  stopped  the  mails.  They  destroyed  nearly  every  mail  station  between 
Fort  Bridger  and  North  Platte,  they  burned  the  coaches  and  mail  bags,  ran  off 
the  stock,  and  killed  the  drivers. 

Acting-Governor  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  Kinney,  and  six  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  mail  and  telegraph  lines,  joined  in  recommending  to  Secretary 
Stanton  to  authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  James  Duane  Doty,  to 
raise  and  put  in  service  immediately,  “a  regiment  of  mounted  rangers  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  with  officers  to  be  appointed  by  him,”  etc. 

But  Acting-Governor  Fuller  and  Chief  Justice  Kinney  had  over-rated  the 
Federal  power  in  Utah,  as  embodied  in  themselves,  for  such  a service,  when  they 
overlooked  ex-Governor  Young,  Lieutenant-General  Wells  and  the  Utah  militia. 

Three  days  after  the  despatch  of  Governor  Fuller  and  others  to  Secretary 
Stanton,  Brigham  Young  telegraphed  to  the  Utah  Delegate  at  Washington  a 
corrected  statement  in  which  he  said,  “the  militia  of  Utah  are  ready  and  able, 
as  they  ever  have  been,  to  take  care  of  all  the  Indians,  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  protect  the  mail  line  if  called  upon  to  do  so.” 

But  ex-Governor  Young,  however,  did  not  wait  even  to  be  called  upon  for 
help.  The  need  of  the  service  was  too  imperative  to  linger  for  official  etiquette, 
and  to  Colonel  Robert  T.  Burton  the  Commanding-General  issued  the  following 
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“INSTRUCTIONS. 

“ G.  S.  L.  City,  April  24,  1862. 

“ Col.  Robert  T.  Burton  and  the  detachment  to  guard  the  mail  stage  under  you: 

“You  are  detailed  for  this  special  service,  and  will  proceed  from  this  place 
in  company  with  Captain  Hooper,  General  C.  W.  West,  Judge  Kinney,  and 
probably  other  passengers  in  the  mail  coach  for  the  Eastern  States,  as  a guard  to 
protect  them  against  the  depredations  of  Indians,  who  are  said  to  be  hostile ; and 
continue  in  their  company  on  the  route  as  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  by 
yourself  and  Captain  Hooper  for  their  safety.  In  traveling,  the  stage  must  corres- 
pond to  your  time,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  without  change  of  animals  your 
detachment  can  keep  pace  with  the  stage,  especially  where  the  roads  are  good. 
You  will  obtain  grain  for  your  animals,  and  some  provisions  for  your  command 
at  the  mail  stations,  for  which  you  will  give  a receipt  to  be  paid  in  kind,  keeping  a 
copy  of  each  receipt,  and  advising  President  Young  by  telegraph,  so  that  we  can 
forward  the  amounts  by  the  teams  going  to  the  States,  which  are  expected  to  start 
in  a few  days.  In  traveling  be  cautious,  and  vigilant,  and  keep  together  and 
allow  no  straggling  from  camp,  either  night  or  day.  There  must  not  be  any 
drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  neither  swearing,  or  abusive  language  of  any  kind, 
and  treat  everybody  with  courtesy,  and  prove  there  is  no  necessity  of  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  when  white  men  act  with  propriety. 

“ If  you  can  get  to  speak  with  Indians,  treat  them  kindly,  showing  them  you 
are  their  friends;  and  so  far  as  you  are  able,  investigate  the  cause  and  origin  of 
the  present  difficulties. 

“You  had  better  have  one  or  two  friendly  Indians  to  accompany  you, 
through  whose  agency  you  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  others,  and  thus 
become  apprised  of  their  intentions. 

“ When  you  meet  the  troops  from  the  East  said  to  be  on  their  way,  you  can 
return,  but  you  will  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  threatened  difficulties  until 
relieved,  or  so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary. 

“*  * * Keep  a journal  of  every  day’s  proceedings,  and  a strict 

account  of  every  business  transaction,  as  well  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  dis- 
turbances, if  obtainable. 

“Send  by  telegraph  to  President  Young  from  every  station  giving  us  in  short 
the  current  news,  and  prospects  of  Indians,  state  of  the  roads,  weather,  and  other 
matters  of  interest. 

“When  you  arrive  at  or  near  the  scene  of  disaster,  feel  your  way  before  you, 
proceed  so  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  by  a concealed  or  sudden  movement  of 
the  Indians,  or  other  evil-disposed  persons. 

“May  God  bless,  prosper  and  preserve  you  all. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS, 

“ Lieut. -General  Commanding  N.  L.  Militia  of  Utah  Territory." 

A day  later  Acting-Governor  Fuller  made  an  official  requisition  for  the 
escort,  and  the  Lieut. -General  issued  a supplemental  order: 
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“SPECIAL  orders,  NO.  2. 

“ Headquarters  Nauvoo  Legion, 

“G.  S.  L.  City,  April  25th,  1862. 

“ 1st.  In  compliance  with  the  requisition  this  day  made  by  His  Excellency 
Frank  Fuller,  Acting-Governor  Utah  Territory,  Col.  R.  T.  Burton  will  forthwith 
detail  twenty  men,  properly  armed  and  equipped,  and  mounted  on  good  and 
efficient  animals,  provided  with  thirty  days’  rations  and  grain  for  animals,  and 
wagons  sufficient  to  carry  grain,  rations  and  bedding,  and  proceed  East  on  the 
overland  mail  route,  guarding  mails,  passengers,  and  property  pertaining  thereto. 

“2d.  It  is  expected  that  to  have  the  protection  of  the  escort,  the  mail 
coaches  will  travel  with  it,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  without  change  of 
animals  it  can  keep  pace  with  the  mail  coaches,  especially  when  the  roads  are 
good. 

“ 3d.  Colonel  Burton  will  immediately  offer  his  services  to  said  Mail  Com- 
pany, and  then  proceed  upon  his  journey,  and  remain  on  the  line  until  relieved 
by  the  troops  said  to  be  coming  up  from  the  East,  or  so  long  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  quiet  the  Indians,  who  are  said  to  be  hostile,  and  the  road  considered  safe 
from  their  depredations. 

“ God  bless  and  prosper  you  all. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS, 

Lieut.- General  Commanding  N.  L.  Militia  Utah  Territory 

But  the  historical  mark  extraordinary  of  this  service  is  seen  in  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln  on  Brigham  Young  for  help,  and  his  authorizing  of  him  to 
raise  a company,  just  as  though  he  had  been  still  the  Governor  of  Utah : 

“ ORDER. 

“Washington,  April  28th,  1862. 

“Mr.  Brigham  Young , Salt  Lake  City : 

“By  express  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  you  are 
authorized  to  raise,  arm  and  equip  one  company  of  cavalry  for  ninety  (90)  days’ 
service. 

“ This  company  will  be  organized  as  follows:  One  captain,  one  first  lieu- 

tenant, one  second  lieutenant,  one  first  sergeant,  one  quartermaster  sergeant, 
four  (4)  sergeants,  and  eight  (8)  corporals,  two  (2)  musicians,  two  (2)  farriers, 
one  saddler,  one  wagoner,  and  fifty-six  (56)  to  seventy-two  (72)  privates. 

“ The  company  will  be  employed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Telegraph 
and  Overland  Mail  Companies,  in  or  about  Independence  Rock,  where  depreda- 
tions have  been  committed,  and  will  continue  in  service  only  until  the  U.  S. 
troops  can  reach  the  point  where  they  are  so  much  needed.  It  may  therefore  be 
disbanded  previous  to  the  expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days. 

“ It  will  not  be  employed  for  any  offensive  operations  other  than  may  grow 
out  of  the  duty  herein  assigned  to  it.  The  officers  of  the  company  will  be 
mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  by  any  civil  officer  of  the  U.  S.  at  Salt  Lake  City 
competent  to  administer  an  oath.  The  men  employed  in  the  service  above  named 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  no  other  than  the  allowance  authorized  by  law  to 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Until  the  proper  staff  officers  for  substituting 
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these  men  arrive,  you  will  please  furnish  subsistence  for  them  yourself,  keeping  an 
accurate  account  thereof  for  future  settlement  with  U.  S.  Government. 

“ By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

L.  THOMAS, 

A dj ut ant-  General.  ’ ’ 

This  telegram  was  received  at  9 o’clock  at  night,  April  28;  but,  within  the 
hour,  the  following  was  issued  and  immediately  in  the  hands  of  Major  Lot  Smith  : 

“ Headquarters  Nauvoo  Legion, 
“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  April  28th,  1862. 

“SPECIAL  ORDERS,  NO.  3. 

“ 1st.  Pursuant  to  instructions  received  this  day  from  ex-Governor  Brigham 
Young,  and  in  compliance  with  a requisition  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Major  Lot  Smith  of  the  Battalion  of  Life  Guards  is  hereby  directed  to 
enlist  by  voluntary  enrollment  for  the  term  of  ninety  days  a company  of  mounted 
men,  to  be  composed  as  follows,  to-wit : One  captain,  one  first  lieutenant,  one 

second  lieutenant,  one  quartermaster  sergeant,  one  first  sergeant,  four  sergeants, 
eight  corporals,  two  musicians,  two  farriers,  one  saddler,  one  wagoner,  and 
seventy-two  privates.  Major  Smith  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
company  with  rank  of  captain,  and  on  mustering  the  men  into  service,  will 
administer  the  proper  oath  agreeably  to  instructions  herewith  accompanying. 

“ 2d.  The  object  of  this  expedition,  to  which  this  company  is  assigned,  as 
instructed  and  authorized  by  the  President,  is  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Overland  Mail  and  Telegraph  Companies,  at  or  about  Independence  Rock, 
and  the  adjoining  country.  Captain  Smith  will,  therefore,  as  soon  as  his  com- 
pany is  completed  proceed  at  once  to  the  above  named  vicinity,  and  patrol  the 
road  so  as  to  render  all  necessary  aid  as  contemplated  by  the  instructions.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  the  company,  or  any  portion  of  it  will  camp  so  near  any  of 
the  mail  stations,  as  to  give  trouble  or  inconvenience;  but  sufficiently  adjacent  to 
render  prompt  and  ready  aid  when  required.  Captain  Smith  is  enjoined  to  pre- 
serve strict  sobriety  in  his  camp  and  prevent  the  use  of  all  profane  language  or 
disorderly  conduct  of  any  kind.  No  apprehension  is  entertained  by  the  General 
commanding,  but  that  the  best  and  most  praiseworthy  deportment  will  char- 
acterize the  expedition,  the  officers  and  men  having  been  selected  with  care,  and 
with  a view  to  their  ability  to  render  good  and  efficient  service. 

“3d.  Judging  from  advices  received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  troops  may  soon  be  expected  on  the  road  to  relieve  the  company  now  or- 
dered out;  the  commander  of  the  detachment  will  receive  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions in  proper  time,  and  will  remain  on  duty  with  his  command  until  so  in- 
structed. 

“ 4th.  It  is  desirable  to  cultivate  as  far  as  practicable  friendly  and  peaceful 
relations  with  the  Indians. 

“5th.  The  service  to  be  expected  from  the  horses  and  mules  on  the  expe- 
dition will  be  a sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  great  care  in  marching  and  feed- 
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ing,  as  well  as  vigilant  guarding  and  precaution  against  surprises.  The  greatest 
economy  must  be  used  with  ammunition;  none  should  be  heedlessly  wasted. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS. 

“ Lieut.- General  Commanding  Nauvoo  Legion,  Militia  of  Utah  Territory .” 
BRIGHAM  young’s  TELEGRAM  TO  ADJT. -GENERAL  L.  THOMAS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

“ Great  Salt  Lake  City,  May  1st,  1862. 

“ Adjt.-Gen.  L.  Thomas , U.  S.  A.,  Washington  City,  D.  C-: 

“ Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  28  ult. , at  8:30  p.  m., 

I requested  General  Daniel  H.  Wells  to  proceed  at  once  to  raise  a company  of 

cavalry  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  ninety  days,  as 

per  your  aforesaid  telegram.  General  Wells  forthwith  issued  the  requisite  orders, 

and  yesterday  the  captain  and  other  officers  were  sworn  by  Chief  Justice  J.  F. 

Kinney,  the  enrolling  and  swearing  in  the  privates  attended  to,  and  the  company 

, \ 

went  into  camp  adjacent  to  this  city. 

“ To-day  the  company,  seventy-two  (72)  privates,  officered  as  directed,  and 
ten  (10)  baggage  and  supply  wagons,  with  one  assistant  teamster  deemed  neces- 
sary, took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  neighborhood  of  Independence  Rock. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  about  a day  and  a half  had  elapsed  before  the  return 
telegram  of  the  ex-Governor  was  sent  answering  the  call  of  President  Lincoln. 
At  first  it  might  seem  that  there  was  a missing  link — that  a previous  answer  must 
have  been  sent  to  the  effect  that  the  call  would  be  responded  to  at  the  earliest 
moment ; but  the  feature  of  the  case  is  eminently  like  the  character  of  Brigham 
Young.  He  answered  the  moment  he  could  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Your  order  is  obeyed;  the  company  is  on  the  march  ! Abraham  Lincoln 
was  just  the  man  to  appreciate  such  a telegram  and  such  executive  business ; so 
was  also  the  great  mail  contractor  Ben  Holladay,  who  became  assured  the  mo- 
ment he  knew  that  Brigham  Young  was  moving  in  the  service  and  thus  acknowl- 
edged : 

“New  York,  May  2,  1862. 

“ To  Gov.  Brigham  Young  : 

“Many  thanks  for  your  prompt  response  to  President  Lincoln’s  request.  As 
soon  as  the  boys  can  give  protection,  the  mails  shall  be  resumed.  I leave  for 
your  city  Sunday  next. 

BEN  HOLLADAY.” 

As  a link  of  the  history  may  be  given  Chief  Justice  Kinney’s  certificate. 

“ I,  John  F.  Kinney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  do  hereby  certify,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  fol- 
lowing order  from  the  War  Department,  I mustered  into  service  of  the  United 
States  for  the  period  of  ninety  days,  unless  sooner  discharged,  the  following 
officers,  whose  names  appear  to  the  certificate  by  administering  the  usual  oath, 
and  the  oath  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  August  6th,  1861.” 

The  following  extracts  from  Major  Lot  Smith’s  letters  to  Brigham  Young, 
give  a touch  of  the  performance  of  the  service  : 
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“Pacific  Springs,  June  15th,  1862. 

“ Prest.  Brigham  Young: 

“ Dear  Sir — I had  an  interview  with  Brig. -Gen.  Craig,  who  arrived  by  stage 
at  this  point.  He  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  promptness  of  our  at- 
tention to  the  call  of  the  General  Government,  also  the  exertions  we  had  made 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  on  the  road,  spoke  well  of  our  people  generally;  he  also 
informed  me  he  had  telegraphed  to  President  Lincoln  to  that  effect,  and  intended 
writing  him  at  a greater  length  by  mail.  I received  written  instructions  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  placed  the  whole  of  Nebraska  Territory  under  martial  law ; 
Utah,  he  remarked,  was  perfectly  loyal,  and  as  far  as  he  knew  always  had  been. 
He  also  remarked,  we  were  the  most  efficient  troops  he  had  for  the  present  ser- 
vice, and  thought  as  we  had  broke  into  our  summer’s  work,  of  recommending 
President  Lincoln  to  engage  our  services  for  three  months  longer.” 

“Pacific  Springs,  June  27th,  ’62. 

‘ ‘ President  Young : 

“ Dear  Sir — I have  just  received  orders  from  General  Craig  through  Colonel 
Collins  to  march  my  command  to  Fort  Bridger  to  guard  the  line  from  Green 
River  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  start  from  here  to-morrow  morning. 

“Lieut.  Rawlings  and  command  arrived  here  yesterday;  owing  to  neglect  of 
the  mail,  my  orders  to  Lieut.  Rawlings  did  not  reach  him  until  eight  days  after 
they  were  due,  consequently  there  has  been  no  detail  left  at  Devil’s  Gate. 

“There  has  been  built  by  the  command  at  the  former  place  a log  house  20 
feet  by  16  feet,  with  bake  houses  and  detached  also  a commodious  corral. 

“Lieut.  Rawlins  has  left  the  above  station  of  Major  O’Farral,  Ohio  volun- 
teers, but  occupied  by  Messrs.  Merchant  and  Wheeler,  traders,  who  formerly 
owned  the  station  that  was  destroyed  there ; the  property  is  subject  to  our  order 
at  any  time.  The  command  also  made  a good  and  substantial  bridge  on  Sweet- 
water; three  of  our  teams  crossed  over;  the  mail  bridge  would  have  been  $200 
per  wagon,  this  bridge  is  free,  and  also  in  charge  of  Major  O’Farral.  Several 
emigration  companies  crossed  during  the  time  the  command  was  there,  free. 
One  company  presented  us  with  a good  wagon,  which  Lieut.  Rawlins  handed  over 
to  Captain  Harmon. 

“ I have  had  frequent  interviews  with  Col.  Collins  and  officers;  they  have 
behaved  very  gentlemanly,  and  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  our  ex- 
ertions, and  seemed  disposed  to  render  us  every  assistance  to  contribute  to  our 
comfort. 

“ Col.  Collins  is  decidedly  against  killing  Indians  indiscriminately,  and  will 
not  take  any  general  measures,  save  on  the  defensive,  until  he  can  ascertain  satis- 
factorily by  whom  the  depredations  have  been  committed,  and  then  not  resort  to 
killing  until  he  is  satified  that  peaceable  measures  have  failed. 

“ Col.  Collins  and  officers  all  allow  we  are  best  suited  to  guard  this  road, 
both  men  and  horses;  they  are  anxious  to  return,  and  if  they  have  any  influence, 

I imagine  they  will  try  to  get  recalled  and  recommend  to  Utah  to  furnish  the 
necessary  guard.  The  Colonel  has  just  left  our  camp,  he  has  sent  for  Washakie, 

chief  of  the  Snakes,  with  a view  to  make  treaty  or  obtain  information.  No 
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sickness  at  all  in  camp  at  present.  We  are  attached  to  Col.  Collins’  regiment, 
Gen.  Craig’s  division,  and  furnish  our  muster,  descriptive  and  other  returns  to 
that  command.  Should  General  Wells  require  duplicates,  we  will  forward  them. 

I am  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

LOT  SMITH.” 

“ Deer  Creek,  May  16,  1862. 

“ Governor  Fuller — My  detachment  arrived  here  yesterday  at  3 p.m.,  en- 
ccuntering  no  difficulty,  save  that  caused  by  the  mud,  snow,  etc.  We  have  seen 
no  Indians  on  the  route;  found  all  the  mail  stations  from  Green  River  to  this 
point  deserted,  all  stock  having  been  stolen  or  removed,  and  other  property 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indians  or  white  men.  We  found  at  the  Ice 
Spring  station,  which  had  been  robbed  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  a large  lock 
mail — twenty-six  sacks,  a great  portion  of  which  had  been  cut  open  and  scattered 
over  the  prairie.  Letters  had  been  opened  and  pillaged,  showing  conclusively 
that  some  renegade  whites  were  connected  with  the  Indians  in  the  robbery.  The 
mail  matter,  after  being  carefully  collected  and  placed  in  the  sacks,  I have  con- 
veyed to  this  point,  also  ten  other  sacks  of  lock  mail,  from  the  Three  Crossings: 
all  of  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  mail  agent  at  Lapariel.  Twenty  miles 
from  this,  we  will  meet  men  from  the  East  for  this  purpose.  The  United  States 
troops  from  the  East  will  be  in  this  vicinity  to-morrow ; and,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  yourself  or  General  Wells,  I will  return  immediately,  halting  on  the 
Sweet  Water  to  investigate  still  further  the  causes  of  the  difficulty,  as  I have  not 
been  able  to  learn  who  or  what  Indians  positively  have  been  engaged  in  the  mat- 
ter ; but  suppose  it  to  be  about  thirty  renegade  Snakes  and  Bannacks  from  the 
north.  Some  of  the  party  spoke  English  plainly,  and  one  the  German  language. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Hooper  and  Mr.  C.  W.  West  will  take  passage  in  the  coach  that 
comes  for  the  mail. 

R.  T.  BURTON,  Commanding." 

General  Burton  supplements  this  with  the  following  : 

“This  year  (1862)  will  be  remembered  as  the  season  of  the  highest  water 
ever  experienced  in  the  mountains;  as  a consequence  travel  (over  the  mountains) 
was  almost  impossible.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  matter  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  this  command,  with  all  their  energy  and  exertion,  nine  days  to  go  to 
Fort  Bridger,  a distance  of  only  113  miles  from  Salt  Lake.  Most  of  our  wagons 
had  to  be  dispensed  with  at  Fort  Bridger,  at  which  point  we  proceeded  mainly 
with  pack  animals.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  state  that  we  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment officers  stationed  at  the  military  fort  at  Fort  Bridger,  provisions,  tents,  camp 
equipage,  etc.,  all  that  was  within  their  power  to  grant.  From  this  point  (Fort 
Bridger;  all  the  mail  stations  were  abandoned,  many  of  them  burned,  some  of 
the  coaches  still  standing  upon  the  road  riddled  with  bullet  holes  from  the  attack 
made  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  the  drivers  and  passengers  were  killed.  In  some 
of  the  mail  stations  west  of  the  Devil’s  Gate  we  found  large  numbers  of  mail 
sacks  which  had  been  cut  open  by  Indians  and  the  contents  scattered  over  the 
ground,  which  were  carefully  picked  up  by  my  company  and  carried  on  to  the 
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North  Platte  and  turned  over  to  the  mail  contractor  at  that  point.  The  coaches 
were  enabled  to  come  west  as  far  as  Lapariel  Station,  a distance  of  some  thirty 
miles  east  of  the  Platte. 

“The  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  hazardous  and  toilsome  we  were  ever 
called  upon  to  perform,  but  succeeded  admirably  without  the  loss  of  a man  or 
animal.  Returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  starting  and 
were  mustered  out  of  service  by  Governor  Fuller.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

UTAH  AGAIN  ASKS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNION  AS  A STATE.  THE  HISTORY 

AND  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ANTI-POLYGAMIC  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SEN- 
ATE. THE  BILL  SIGNED  BY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  PRESENTATION  TO 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  “STATE  OF  DESERET.” 

At  this  juncture,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that 
Utah  was  again  asking  admission  into  the  Union.  The  Legislature  of  the  pro- 
posed “State  of  Deseret”  was  then  in  session.  Hons.  Wm.  H.  Hooper  and 
George  Q.  Cannon  were  elected  senators;  the  former  with  the  memorial  and  con- 
stitution, went  east  under  the  escort  of  Colonel  Burton  and  his  troop;  and  a des- 
patch was  sent  to  Apostle  Cannon,  who  was  then  in  England,  requesting  him  to 
join  Mr.  Hooper  in  Washington  early  in  June,  which  he  did.  The  senators-elect 
labored  diligently  in  Washington  during  the  remainder  of  that  session  of  Con- 
gress, and,  notwithstanding  that  Utah  was  not  admitted  to  statehood,  she  pro- 
voked much  respect  from  members  of  Congress  over  her  conduct  at  that  moment, 
when  it  was  thought  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  world  that  the  issues  of 
the  war  would  be  won  by  the  South.  It  was  universally  understood  at  that  time 
that  the  sympathies  of  France  and  England  were  with  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

It  is  due  to  the  history  to  here  affirm  something  of  the  political  views  of 
Utah  relative  to  the  Union.  Delegate  Hooper,  December  16th,  i860,  in  a letter 
to  Apostle  George  Q.  Cannon,  said: 

“I  think  three-quarters  of  the  Republicans  of  the  House  would  vote  for  our 
admission;  but  I may  be  mistaken.  Many  say  they  would  gladly  ‘swap’  the 
Gulf  States  for  Utah.  I tell  them  that  we  show  our  loyalty  by  trying  to  get  in, 
while  others  are  trying  to  get  out,  notwithstanding  our  grievances,  which  are  far 
greater  than  any  of  the  seceding  States;  but  that  I consider  we  can  redress  our 
grievances  better  in  the  Union  than  out  of  it.” 

Now  it  was  with  just  this  view  before  them  that  the  people  of  Utah  again 
sought  admission  into  the  Union  as  a State  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862. 
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Ex-Governor  Young  and  his  compeers  who  were  proud  that  so  many  of  their 
sires  were  among  the  men  who  founded  this  nation,  and  then,  in  a later  generation, 
won  for  it  independence,  held,  as  we  see  in  every  view,  that  the  South  committed 
a grave  error  in  seceding.  They  affirmed  that  the  Southern  States  should  have 
fought  out  their  issue  inside  the  Unio.n,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  did  wrong,  the  people  of  Utah  thought,  in  setting  up  a new  confed- 
eracy, and  firing  upon  the  old  flag,  thus  tarnishing  the  bright  integrity  of  their 
cause. 

The  Mormon  view  of  the  great  national  controversy  then,  was,  that  the 
Southern  States  should  have  done  precisely  what  Utah  did,  and  placed  themselves 
on  the  defensive  ground  of  their  rights  and  institutions,  as  old  as  the  Union.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  special  note  in  the  political  record  of  Utah  that  her  Delegate  ad- 
vocated the  Union  doctrine  at  the  capitol  and  condemned  secession,  during  the 
term  of  the  last  Congress  preceding  the  dissolution,  offering  Utah  as  a political 
example  with  words  that  deserve  to  be  imperishable  in  history : “We  can  redress 
our  grievances  better  in  the  Union  than  out  of  it.” 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  8,  1862,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  by 
unanimous  consent,  introduced  a bill  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  disap- 
prove and  annul  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  ; 
which  was  read  a first  and  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories. 

April  28. — Mr.  Ashley,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  reported  back, 
with  a recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  a bill  (H.  R.  No.  391)  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other 
places,  and  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Utah. 

The  bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I desire  to  say  to  the  House  that  this  is  the  iden- 
tical bill  passed  about  two  years  ago,  when  there  was  an  elaborate  report  made  by 
a gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  when  it  received  the  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  the  House.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  bills  is  this  : 
that  bill  excepted  from  its  provisions  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  excep- 
tion is  stricken  out  in  this  bill.  I presume  there  is  no  member  of  the  House  who 
is  desirous  to  discuss  this  measure,  and  I move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I ask  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  to  allow  me  to  suggest  a 
single  verbal  amendment,  rather  a matter  of  taste  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I will  hear  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Maynard.  It  is  to  strike  out  the  word  “nevertheless”  in  the  proviso 
to  the  first  section.  It  has  no  business  there;  it  is  surplusage. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  Well,  if  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  says  that 
“nevertheless”  has  no  business  there,  I presume  he  is  right;  and  I have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I offer  the  amendment.  I have  no  speech  to  make  about  it. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Cradlebaugh.  I ask  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  to  allow  me  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I prefer  to  have  the  bill  pass  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Cradlebaugh.  I think  if  the  gentleman  understood  the  character  of  the 
amendment  he  would  not  object.  It  is  merely  to  correct  the  bill,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  passage.  The  bill,  in  its 
present  shape,  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  the  demand  for  the  previous 
question  ? 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I decline  to  do  so. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  main  question  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a third  time ; and  being  en- 
grossed, it  was  accordingly  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I move  the  previous  question  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Biddle.  Is  all  debate  necessarily  cut  off  at  this  time? 

The  Speaker.  It  will  be  if  the  previous  question  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Biddle.  There  are  some  of  us  who  would  like  to  hear  debate,  if  not  to 
participate  in  it. 

The  Speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  the  demand  for  the  previous 
question  ? 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I decline  to  do  so,  and  call  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  Messrs.  Cox  and  Chamberlain  were  appointed. 

The  House  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported — ayes  sixty-five,  noes  not 
counted. 

So  the  previous  question  was  seconded. 

The  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  put;  and  being  put,  the  bill  was 
passed. 

In  the  Senate,  June  3d — 

Mr.  Bayard.  I move  to  take  up  House  bill  No.  391.  It  was  reported  back 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  about  three  weeks  ago. 
It  is  a bill  that  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill  (H.  F.  No.  391)  to  punish  the  practice 
of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  other  places,  and  disap- 
proving and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  was  considered  as  in  committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert,  as  a substitute : 

That  every  person  having  a husband  or  wife  living,  who  shall  marry  any  other 
person,  whether  married  or  single,  in  a Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
place  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall,  except  in  the 
cases  specified  in  the  proviso  to  this  section,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  bigamy,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  $500,  and  by  ini. 
prisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  five  years:  Provided  nevertheless,  That  this  section 
shall  not  extend  to  any  person  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage  whose  husband  or 
wife  by  such  marriage  shall  have  been  absent  for  five  successive  years  without  being 
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known  to  such  person  within  that  time  to  be  living ; nor  to  any  person  by  reason 
of  any  former  marriage  which  shall  have  been  dissolved  by  the  decree  of  a compe- 
tent court ; nor  to  any  person  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage  which  shall  have 
been  annulled  or  pronounced  void  by  the  sentence  or  decree  of  a competent  court 
on  the  ground  of  nullity  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  following  ordinance  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  so  called,  namely:  “An  ordinance 
incorporating  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,”  passed  February 
8,  in  the  year  1851,  and  adopted,  re-enacted,  and  made  valid  by  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  by  an  act  passed  January  19,  in 
the  year  1855,  entitled,  “An  act  in  relation  to  the  compilation  and  revision  of 
the  laws  and  resolutions  in  force  in  Utah  Territory,  their  publication  and  distribu- 
tion,” and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  by  the  said  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  establish,  support,  maintain,  shield,  or 
countenance  polygamy,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  disapproved  and  annulled : 
Provided , That  this  act  shall  be  so  limited  and  construed  as  not  to  affect  or  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  property  legally  acquired  under  the  ordinance  heretofore 
mentioned,  nor  with  the  right  “to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science,” but  only  to  annul  all  acts  and  laws  which  establish,  maintain,  protect,  or 
countenance  the  practice  of  polygamy,  evasively  called  spiritual  marriage,  however 
disguised  by  legal  or  ecclesiastical  solemnities,  sacraments,  ceremonies,  consecra- 
tions, or  other  contrivances. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  cor- 
poration or  association  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes  to  acquire  or  hold  real 
estate  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  during  the  existence  of  the  Terri- 
torial government  of  a greater  value  than  $100,000  ; and  all  real  estate  acquired  or 
held  by  any  such  corporation  or  association  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  forfeited  and  escheat  to  the  LTnited  States  : Provided,  That  existing  vested 
rights  in  real  estate  shall  not  be  impaired  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I will  state,  very  briefly,  the  difference  between  the  bill  as 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  of  the  House  is  intended  to  punish  the  crime 
of  polygamy,  or  bigamy  properly  speaking,  when  committed  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  goes  beyond  that — it  punishes  cohabita- 
tion without  marriage.  The  committee,  in  their  amendments,  have  so  altered  the 
first  section  as  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  bigamy,  leaving  the 
punishment  for  a similar  offense,  where  marriage  had  been  contracted  elsewhere, 
to  the  State  where  it  was  contracted.  We  thought  that  clearly  preferable,  and  that 
it  would  be  of  no  utility  to  carry  the  act  beyond  the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied, 
which  was  to  put  down  polygamy,  as  a part  of  the  recognized  legal  institutions  of 
Utah. 

There  is  a mistake  in  printing  as  to  the  second  section.  The  second  section 
of  the  bill  is  not  altered  at  all;  we  leave  it  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
original  bill.  It  repeals  the  ordinance  of  Utah,  commonly  called  “An  ordinance 
incorporating  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.”  It  is  precisely  in 
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words  like  the  second  section  of  the  House  bill,  which  is  not  altered  in  any 
respect. 

The  third  section  is  an  amendment  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  01 
a mortmain  law.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  real  estate  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  in  Utah.  Though  that  Territory  is  large,  the 
value  of  real  estate  is  not  of  large  amount ; and  the  object  of  the  section  is  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  the  property  and  wealth  of  the  community  in  the  hands 
of  what  may  be  called  theocratic  institutions,  inconsistent  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  my  own  judgment  it  would  be  wiser  to  limit  the  amount  of  real  estate  that 
could  be  held  by  any  corporation  of  that  character  in  a Territory,  to  the  value  of 
$50,000,  I think  $100,000  is  too  much.  I am  satisfied  that  there  is  great  danger  in 
that  Territory,  under  its  present  government,  that  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
which  prevail  there  will  ultimately  become  the  owners  in  perpetuity  of  all  the  valuable 
land  in  that  Territory,  and  so  afford  a nucleus  for  the  permanence  of  their  general 
institutions  unless  a stop  be  put  to  it  by  act  of  Congress. 

I have  now  stated  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  section  of  the  bill  is  altered  so  as  to  punish  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
but  leaving  the  question  of  cohabitation  or  mere  adultery  apart  from  the  crime  of 
bigamy,  without  reference  to  any  action  of  Congress.  The  second  section  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  section  in  the  House  bill.  The  third  section  is  a new  one,  the 
object,of  which  is  to  operate  in  the  nature  of  a mortmain  law,  to  prevent  the  en- 
tire property  of  that  Territory  being  accumulated  in  perpetuity  in  the  hands  of  a 
species  of  theocratic  institutions. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hale.  I shall  probably  vote  tor  the  bill ; but  I should  like  to  know  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  its  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with 

Mr.  Bayard.  I move  to  strike  out  “$100,000”  and  insert  “$50,000,”  in 
the  third  section. 

Mr.  Hale.  I will  wait  until  that  is  decided. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I make  that  motion. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator’s  motion  is  not  now  in  order,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  having  been  adopted.  It  will  be  in  order  when  the  bill 
shall  have  been  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hale.  I was  only  going  to  say  that  I had  been  looking  at  a decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  rights  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  are  exam- 
ined with  some  care,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  might  be  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  that  decision. 
I refer  to  a case  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  December  term  of  1856, 
entitled,  “ Dred  Scott  vs.  Sandford,”  and  the  doctrine  was  pretty  thoroughly  gone 
over  in  that  decision  as  to  how  far  the  powers  of  Congress  extended  over  the  Terri- 
tories It  strikes  me  that  by  analogy  this  bill  infringes  upon  that  decision,  for  I 
remember  that  one  of  the  exponents  of  the  true  faith  on  this  floor  used  to  illus- 
trate this  dogma  at  least  as  often  as  once  a month  by  saying  that  the  same 
law  prevailed  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,,  parent 
and  child,  and  master  and  servant.  I think  at  least  once  a month  for  years  that 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  law.  If  the  national  Legislature  have  no  more  power 
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over  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife — and  that  seems  to  be  the  one  touched 
here — than  over  master  and  slave,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  mean  to  maintain  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  so  august  a tribunal  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  we  ought  to  read  the  Dred  Scott  decision  over  again,  and  see  if  we  are  not 
in  danger  of  running  counter  to  it.  It  strikes  me  decidedly  that  we  are;  and  at 
this  time  when  there  is  so  much  necessity  for  invoking  all  the  reverence  there  is 
in  the  country  for  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  tread 
delicately  wiien  we  trench  upon  things  that  have  been  so  solemnly  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  this  has.  But,  as  the  gentleman  who  reports  the  bill  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  if  it  is  clearly  his  opinion  that  we  can  pass  this 
bill  without  trenching  upon  the  doctrine  of  tne  Dred  Scott  decision,  I shall  inter 
pose  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I will  not  be  drawn  into  any  argument.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  I have  read  the  decision  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  alludes,  I think  with 
some  care,  and  in  my  judgment  this  bill  is  entirely  within  its  principles  as  well  as 
within  the  decision  itself.  I cannot  see  the  contrariety.  I shall  not  enter  into  the 
argument  now.  To  me  it  is  very  palpable  that  the  bill  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  and  is  necessary  legislation. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I propose  now  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  third  section  to  strike 
out  “ one  hundred”  and  insert  “fifty,”  so  as  to  make  the  limitation  of  real 
estate  held  by  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  $50,000. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  made  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  amended,  was 
concurred  in. 

Mr.  McDougall.  It  may  not  be  considereed  a very  judicious  thing  to  object 
to  this  measure  here,  but  I feel  called  upon  to  do  it.  There  is  no  Senator,  I think, 
who  objects  more  strongly  than  I do  to  the  vicious  practice  that  obtains  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah;  but  I think  we  have  just  at  this  time  trouble  enough  on  our 
hands  without  invoking  further  trouble.  We  have  had  our  communication  with 
California  cut  off  by  the  Indians  on  the  line  of  communication.  We  have  already 
had  a Utah  war  that  cost  the  Government  a large  amount  of  money.  We  are  to 
have  a controversy  with  them  as  to  their  admission  as  a State.  They  are  clamoring 
for  that  now.  In  my  judgment,  no  particular  good  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  at  present.  When  the  time  does  come  that  our  communication 
across  the  continent  is  complete,  then  we  can  take  jurisdiction  where  we  have 
power,  and  can  employ  power  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  these  abuses.  I sug- 
gest to  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  cut  off  most  likely  the  communica- 
tion across  the  continent  to  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  by  a measure  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind,  which  will  be  well  calculated  to  invite,  certainly  will  invite,  great 
hostility,  and  interfere  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  It  will  cost  the 
Government  a large  amount  if  communication  is  interfered  with,  and  do  no  substan- 
tial good.  I do  not  think  the  measure  at  this  time  is  well  advised.  It  is  understood 
its  provisions  will  be  a dead  letter  upon  our  statute-book.  Its  provisions  will  be 
either  ignored  or  avoided.  If  Senators  will  look  the  question  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  consider  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  have  no  difficulties  now  on  our 
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western  frontier  between  us  and  the  Pacific,  how  poorly  we  can  afford  to  go  into 
the  expenditure  of  a large  amount  of  money  to  overcome  difficulties  that  will  be 
threatened  on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  then  consider  the  little  amount  of  sub- 
stantial good  which  will  result  from  it,  I think  they  will  hesitate  before  they  pass 
it.  The  impolicy  of  its  present  passage  will  cause  my  colleague  and  self,  after  con- 
sultation, to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a third 
time. 

Mr.  Howard.  1 ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I was  about  to  make  the  same  request. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  37,  nays  2: 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Browning,  Chandler,  Collamer,  Cowan, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris, 
Howard,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Rice,  Sauls- 
bury,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Stark,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Thomson,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  Willey,  Wilmot,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Wright — 37. 

Nays — Messrs.  Latham  and  McDougall — 2. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read,  “A  bill  to  punish  and  prevent  the 
practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other  places, 
and  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah.” 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  5,  1862 — 

Mr.  Morrill , of  Vermont.  I ask  the  unamimous  consent  of  the  House  to 
take  up  and  consider  at  this  time  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  an  act  (H.  R 
No.  391)  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  other  places,  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Objection  was  made. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  introduce  a 
resolution  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  I object. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I call  for  the  regular  order  of  business. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  17,  1868 — 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  bill  of  House  (No.  391)  to  punish  and 
prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and 
other  places,  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah— reported  from  the  Senate  with  amendments. 

The  Speaker.  The  bill  and  amendments  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories. 

Mr.  Morrill , of  Vermont.  I object  to  these  bills  being  taken  up  for  refer- 
ence. There  is  no  necessity  for  the  reference  of  this  bill. 

The  Speaker.  The  order  has  been  made. 
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Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont.  I move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
order  was  made;  and  on  that  motion  I demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered ; and  Messrs.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  and  Olin  were  ap- 
pointed. 

The  tellers  reported — ayes  sixty-eight,  noes  not  counted. 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  17— 

The  next  bill  taken  up  was  (H.  R.  No.  391)  to  punish  the  practice  of  po- 
lygamy m the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other  places,  and  disapproving 
and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
with  Senate  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  read. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Missouri.  I think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  rather  hasty 
legislation.  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  were  ascertained  that  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  owns  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  under  grants  made  by  the  Mexican  Government.  I 
was  about  to  submit  a motion  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I recollect  very  well  that,  in  the  hurry  and  haste  of  legislation, 
a bill  passed  the  House  to  prohibit  polygamy  in  the  Territories,  which  indirectly 
sanctioned  it  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  inflicted  no  punishment  for  it 
here.  I desire  that  this  matter  shall  be  critically  examined,  and  therefore  I think 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I am  perfectly  willing  that  the  bill  shall  be 
passed  over  informally  until  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  can  inform  himself  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Missouri.  I have  no  objection  to  letting  the  bill  remain  on 
the  Speaker’s  table.  Let  the  amendments  be  printed,  and  let  us  know  what  we 
are  legislating  upon. 

« Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I have  no  objection  to  that. 

It  was  so  ordered. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  24,  1862 — 

An  act,  (H.  R.  No.  391)  to  punish  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  other  places,  and  disapproving  and  annulling 
certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereon. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  I desire  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  objection 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Phelps]  last  week,  to  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  that  I understand  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Santa  Fe  has 
property  exceeding  $50,000  in  amount,  but  that  is  protected  under  treaty  stipu- 
lations. His  objection,  therefore,  is  not  valid.  I now  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  concurring  with  the  Senate  amendments. 

l'he  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  main  question  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  read. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  concurred  in. 
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Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in  ; and  also  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table. 

The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  30,  1862 — 

Mr.  Granger,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported  as  a truly  en- 
rolled bill  an  act  (H.  R.  No.  391)  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other  places,  and  disapproving  and  an- 
nulling certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  2,  1862 — 

A message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  informing 
the  House  that  he  had  approved  and  signed  an  act  (H.  R.  391)  to  punish  and 
prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other 
places,  and  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1862,  Hon.  J.  M.  Bern- 
hisel,  Delegate  from  Utah,  presented  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Deseret  and 
the  memorial  accompanying  it,  asking  for  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  which  were  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories.  On  the  10th  the  Vice-President  presented  the  same  in  the  Senate, 
when  Mr.  Latham,  of  California,  moved  to  print  the  constitution  and  memorial, 
and  to  admit  the  senators-elect,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hooper  and  George  Q.  Cannon  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  motion  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Territories, 
in  that  branch  of  the  National  Legislature.  The  next  day  Mr.  Latham  offered  a 
resolution  to  admit  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Cannon,  claiming  to  be  senators  from  Des- 
eret, to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  was  laid  over. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  CITY  COUNCIL.  THE  CITY'S  LOY- 
ALTY. THE  TWO  GOVERNORS.  GREAT  SPEECH  OF  GOVERNOR  HARD- 
ING. THE  CITY  HONORS  THE  CALIFORNIA  SENATOR.  THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION.  A CHANGE  IN  GOVERNOR  HARDING'S  CONDUCT. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City  this  year  deemed  it  a duty  to  make  special  call  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  whereas,  formerly,  either  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  or 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  militia,  made  proclamation  and  gave  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  signified  that  Salt  Lake  City  was,  with  well-considered  for- 
mality, making  a record  that  it  upheld  the  Union  as  an  everlasting  covenant  of  the 
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American  States.  The  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
City  Council  of  Salt  Lake  City,  June  28th,  1862  : 

“ Whereas , While  we  lament  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  once  happy 
country,  the  independence  of  which  was  purchased  by  the  best  blood  of  our  sires, 
we  hail  with  pleasure  the  approaching  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  Nation,  and 
in  view  of  perpetuating  our  free  and  liberal  institutions  which  have  for  so  long  a 
time  inspired  the  patriotism  of  every  true  American  citizen,  and  the  strangers  of 
other  climes,  who  have  sought  an  asylum  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  our  glorious 
Constitution  ; therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  we  will  celebrate  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  our  National 
independence. 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed,  in  behalf  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, to  arrange  the  programme  and  order  of  celebration. 

“ Resolved , That  Lieutenant-General  Wells  and  staff  be  respectfully  solicited  to 
co-operate  in  the  celebration  of  the  day,  with  such  of  the  military  of  the  district, 
and  the  several  bands,  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

“ Resolved , That  the  State,  Federal,  Territorial  and  County  officers  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  celebration  and  join  in  the  procession,  and  that  the  invitation  be 
extended  to  strangers  and  citizens  generally,  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  at  the 
Bowery. 

“The  following  appointments  for  the  occasion  were  then  made,  viz  : 

“Committee  of  Arrangements:  Messrs.  Wm.  Clayton,  J.  C.  Little,  Theodore 
McKean,  Enoch  Reese,  and  Nathaniel  H.  Felt. 

“Furnishing  Committee:  Alonzo  H.  Raleigh,  Elijah  F.  Sheets,  and  Isaac 

Groo. 

“Marshals  of  the  Day:  Col.  Robert  T.  Burton  and  Majors  John  Sharp  and 

Andrew  Cunningham. 

ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  City  Recorder." 

On  the  7th  of  July  Stephen  S.  Harding  of  Indiana,  the  new  Governor  of 
Utah  Territory,  arrived  in  the  city  and  received  a hearty  welcome  ; Judges  Waite 
and  Drake  arrived  a few  days  later. 

The  Pioneer  Day  of  this  year  was  celebrated  with  a grand  pageantry  and  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm.  The  procession  halted  in  front  of  ex-Governor  Young’s 
mansion,  where  with  his  counselors,  H.  C.  Kimball  and  Daniel  H.  Wells,  he 
joined  it,  accompanied  by  Governor  Harding,  Secretary  Fuller,  Judges  Waite 
and  Drake,  Superintendent  Doty,  Mr.  Fred  Cook,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Over- 
land Mail  Co.,  Mr.  James  Street,  of  the  U.  P.  Telegraph  Co.,  and  H.  S.  Rum- 
field,  Esq.  It  may  be  said  that  the  “ forces  of  the  Gentiles”  united  this  year  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Utah  Pioneers.  It  was  computed  that  there  were 
under  the  branches  of  the  “Old  Bowery”  five  thousand  persons,  besides  the 
thousands  congregated  outside.  The  most  unique  feature  of  the  day  was  the  in- 
troduction and  speech  of  Governor  Harding. 

Governor  Young  invited  Governor  Harding  to  address  the  people;  and  on 
the  two  Governors  taking  the  stand,  there  was  a perfect  stillness  in  the  vast 
assembly;  but,  on  Governor  Young  saying,  “I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
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Governor  Harding,  who  will  make  a speech,”  the  stillness  of  the  multitude  was 
broken  and  the  Governor  was  greeted  with  cheering. 

SPEECH  OF  GOVERNOR  HARDING. 

“Fellow  Citizens — And  in  that  word,  I mean  all  of  you,  of  all  ages,  sexes 
and  conditions — I am  pleased  at  being  with  you  to-day,  and  of  being  introduced 
in  the  agreeable  manner  you  have  just  witnessed.  I have  desired  the  opportunity 
of  looking  upon  such  a vast  concourse  of  the  people  of  Utah,  at  one  time;  and, 
as  such  an  occasion  now  presents  itself,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  I should  say  a 
few  things  to  you. 

“You  have  doubtless  been  informed  before  now  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  appointed 
me  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  this  Territory.  I have  come  amongst  you  to  en- 
ter upon  the  discharge  of  the  high  and  important  duties  that  have  devolved  upon 
me,  and  when  I greatly  distrust  my  own  ability,  yet  I cannot  but  hope  that,  with 
your  assistance,  I shall  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  to  your  satisfaction,  and 
with  strict  fidelity  to  the  Government,  whose  servant  I am. 

“ If  I know  my  own  heart,  I come  amongst  you  a messenger  of  peace  and 
good  will.  I have  no  wrongs — either  real  or  imaginary,  to  complain  of,  and  no 
religious  prejudices  to  overcome — [applause].  Believing,  as  I do,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  secures  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  and  holding,  further,  that  the 
Constitution  itself  is  dependent  for  its  support  and  maintenance  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  sacred  right,  it  follows,  as  a corollory,  that,  under  no  pretext  what- 
ever, will  I consent  to  its  violation  in  this  particular,  by  any  official  act  of  mine, 
whilst  Governor  of  this  Territory — [tremendous  applause.] 

“ In  a Government  like  ours,  based  upon  the  freest  exercise  of  conscience, 
religion  is  a matter  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  not  between  man  and  the 
Government,  and  for  the  honest  exercise  of  duties  inculcated  by  his  religious  faith 
and  conscience,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  equally 
as  sacred  as  his  own,  he  is  not  responsible  to  any  human  tribunal,  other  than  that 
which  is  found  in  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind  [hear  hear].  If  the 
right  of  conscience  of  the  minority  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  then, 
in  a government  like  ours,  that  same  minority  in  a future  day  might  control  the 
conscience  of  the  majority  of  to-day — when  by  superior  cunning  and  finesse  a 
political  canvass  had  been  won  in  its  favor,  and  thus  alternately  would  it  be  in  the 
power  of  either  when  elevated  to  the  seat  of  the  law-makers  to  impose  a despot 
ism  upon  the  conscience  of  its  adversary  only  equalled  by  the  ‘ Index  Expurga- 
toris’  against  which  the  Protestant  world  so  justly  complained  [applause]. 

“ It  has  long  been  a maxim  and  accepted  as  true  by  our  people,  ‘ That  it  is 
safe  to  tolerate  error,  so  long  as  truth  is  left  free  to  combat  it.’  Who  are  in 
error,  and  in  what  that  error  consists  in  matters  of  speculative  theology,  are 
questions  only  cognizable  at  the  bar  of  heaven.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  pro- 
pogandists  of  new  ideas  and  religious  dogmas,  without  regard  to  their  truth  or 
falsity,  to  meet  with  opposition,  often  ending  in  the  most  cruel  persecution. 
Hoary-headed  error,  claiming  for  itself  the  immunity  of  ages,  glares  with  jaun- 
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diced  eyes  upon  all  new  ideas,  which  refuse  to  pay  to  it  its  accustomed  homage. 
I know  of  no  law  of  the  human  mind  that  makes  this  age  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Nevertheless,  he  who  founds  his  ideas  and  theories  on  truth,  correlative  with 
his  physical  and  spiritual  being,  and  consequently  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
nature,  must  ultimately  succeed;  whilst  he  who  builds  upon  falsehood  must  share 
the  fate  of  him  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.  This  is  hot  only  a declara- 
tion of  divine  truth,  but  is  in  accordance  with  all  human  experience.  The  great 
highway  of  man’s  civilization  and  progress  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  a thou- 
sand systems — once  the  hope  of  their  founders  and  challenging  the  confidence 
of  mankind  [hear,  hear].  But  I must  limit  this  dissertation,  and  will  sum  up  in  a 
few  words  what  I have  intended  to  say  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

“The  founders  of  our  Constitution  fully  comprehended  these  ideas  which  I 
have  so  briefly  glanced  at,  and  they  clothed  the  citizen  with  absolute  immunity  in 
the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  conscience,  and  thence  the  protecting  shield  of  the 
Constitution  around  him,  and  over  him,  in  all  the  diverging  paths  that  lead  the 
enquirer  in  his  researches  after  truth  in  the  dim  unknown  of  speculative 
theology. 

“ But  I must  not  detain  you,  I leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  address 
myself  to  the  occasion  that  has  called  together  this  mighty  multitude. 

“On  every  hand  I behold  a miracle  of  labor.  Fifteen  years  ago  to-day, 
and  your  Pioneers,  by  their  heroism  and  devotion  to  a principle,  consecrated 
this  valley  to  a civilization  wonderful  ‘to  the  stranger  within  your  gates,’  and 
in  the  developments  of  which  a new  era  will  be  stamped  not  only  upon  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  but  on  the  world.  You  have  indeed  ‘ caused  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.’  Waving  fields  of  gold;  gardens  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  civilized  man;  ‘shrubberies  that  a Shenstone 
might  have  envied;’  orchards  bending  beneath  the  promise  of  most  luscious 
fruit, — now  beautify  the  fields  which  your  industry  has  filled  with  new  life,  and 
where  but  fifteen  years  ago  the  genius  of  solitude,  from  yon  snow  capped  peak,  stood 
marking  on  her  rocky  tablets  the  centuries  of  desolation  and  death  that  rested 
on  these  same  fields,  since  the  upheaval  force  of  nature  formed  the  mighty  zone 
that  separates  the  two  oceans  that  wash  the  shores  of  our  continent. 

“Wonderful  progress!  wonderful  people!  If  you  shall  be  content,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will  be,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  with  which  you  are  surrounded,  and 
abide  your  time,  and  enjoy  your  privileges  under  a benign  and  just  government, 
‘ Imperium  in  Imperio ’ and  not  attempt  to  reverse  this  order  of  things  absolutely 
necessary  under  our  form  of  government;  and  above  all  things,  if  you  will  act 
up  to  the  line  of  your  duty  contained  in  that  one  grand  article  of  your  faith, 
‘ We  believe  in  being  honest,  true , chaste,  temperate,  benevolent,  virtuous  atid  up- 
right, and  in  doing  good  to  all  men,'  you  cannot  fail  to  obtain  that  ultimate  suc- 
cess [applause]  which  is  the  great  desideratum  of  your  hopes.  Honestly  conform 
to  the  standard  of  your  creed  and  faith,  and  though  you  may  for  a time  be  ‘ cast 
down,’  you  cannot  be  destroyed  [great  applause]  ; for  the  power  of  the  Eternal 
One  will  be  in  your  midst,  though  no  mortal  eye  may  behold  the  ‘ pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  fire’  [applause].  As  the  Great  Master  of  sculpture  gathered  and  com- 
bined all  the  perfections  of  the  human  face  into  one  divine  model,  so  you,  in 
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that  one  grand  article,  have  bound  into  one  golden  sheaf,  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues that  underlie  our  civilization. 

“But  this  must  suffice.  I,  perhaps,  have  said  more  than  I ought  to  have 
said,  and  yet  I cannot  see  how  I could  have  said  less.  If  my  words  shall  be  as  kindly 
received  by  you  as  they  have  been  honestly  and  frankly  uttered  by  me,  and  we 
will  act  accordingly,  my  mission  among  you  cannot  fail  of  being  alike  profitable 
to  you  and  to  the  government  that  I represent  [hear,  hear], 

“ This  is  the  hour  when  your  loyalty  to  our  common  country  is  most  ac- 
ceptable and  grateful  to  the  heart  of  every  patriot.  Be  but  content  and  abide 
your  time,  and  your  reward  will  be  as  great  as  it  is  certain.  Duty  to  ourselves, 
to  our  God  and  our  country  calls  upon  us  to  cast  aside  every  prejudice  and  to 
rally  around  the  Constitution  and  the  flag  of  our  fathers,  and  if  need  be,  to  bap- 
tize them  anew  with  our  own  blood.  The  Constitution  will  not  perish,  that  flag 
will  not  trail  in  the  dust,  but  they  will  both  come  out  of  the  present  fiery  ordeal, 
redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by  the  genius  of  universal  liberty  and 
justice  [great  applause].” 

In  view  of  Governor  Harding’s  subsequent  course  the  foregoing  speech  will 
presently  assume  the  character  of  a page  of  Utah  history. 

Senator  Milton  S.  Latham,  of  California,  passed  through  the  city  early  in 
November  on  his  way  to  Washington.  The  City  Council  in  its  session  on  the 
evening  preceding  his  arrival,  adopted  a preamble  and  resolutions  tendering  him 
the  hospitality  of  the  city  during  his  sojourn  here.  The  Senator  was  waited  upon 
by  Councilors  Little,  Felt  and  Groo,  to  whom  he  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
complimentary  resolutions  of  the  Council,  but  his  short  stay  prevented  his  ac- 
ceptance. Latham  and  McDougall,  California’s  two  Senators,  were  the  only  ones 
who  voted  “nay”  on  the  passage  of  the  anti-polygamic  bill  of  1862.  The  honor 
shown  to  Senator  Latham  signified  that  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  returning 
thanks  to  California  for  her  minority  vote  in  protest  of  the  bill. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  an  entire  change  of  feeling  came  over 
Governor  Harding  towards  “his  Mormon  people,”  especially  those  of  the 
leaders;  and  singularly  enough  it  began  with  his  following 

THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION  : 

“Man,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in  the  development  of  his  moral  nature,  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  not  less  a religious  than  a social  being. 

“Whether  we  study  his  attributes  at  the  shrine  of  Isis  in  her  ancient  tem- 
ples ; at  the  rude  altar  of  the  wandering  Hebrew  amidst  his  flocks  and  herds  ; in 
the  fierce  games  of  the  warlike  Greek  and  Roman,  or  in  that  simple  and  more 
touching  act  of  the  Hindoo  husbandman,  as  he  lays  a portion  of  his  harvest  at 
the  feet  of  his  rude  idol,  still  do  all  these  acts  of  devotion,  rude  and  unseemly  as 
they  may  appear  to  us,  demonstrate  his  character  as  a devotional  being — that  his 
spiritual  nature  cannot  be  satisfied  c with  bread  alone,’  but  requires  ‘ that  manna 
of  consolation  that  comes  down  from  above.’ 

“ That  without  this,  the  soul  is  ever  crying  out  like  a wandering  outcast, 

“ ‘ Oh,  Father  of  Life,  withhold  not  thy  mercies  from  me.’ 

“If  these  manifestations  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  ere  the  shep- 
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herds  of  Gallilee  heard  the  song  of  ‘Peace  and  good  will  to  men,’  much  more 
should  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  a Christian  people,  to  inculcate  even  a higher 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  manifest  by  our  acts,  our  dependence  upon  God,  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  from  whose  bounteous  hands 
‘ proceed  every  good  and  perfect  gift.’ 

“He  has  kept  the  people  here,  guarded  by  His  eternal  ramparts,  as  in  the 
‘ hollow  of  His  hand.’  He  has  said  Peace,  Peace,  and  the  troubled  elements  be- 
came still.  The  angel  of  his  mercy  has  stretched  out  her  burning  scepter,  and 
the  elements  became  purified  ; disease  and  mildew  and  blight  vanished  to  their 
silent  caves,  and  Plenty  poured  out  upon  you  from  her  abundant  horn.  Your 
granaries  are  full  to  overflowing;  no  scourge  has  fallen  upon  you,  but  the  God  of 
Peace  has  reigned  triumphantly  in  your  midst,  while  in  other  and  fairer  portions 
of  the  land,  the  Demon  of  Civil  War  has  driven  his  blood-stained  chariot  over 
desolated  fields  and  deserted  cities — the  plowshare  has  been  beaten  into  a sword, 
and  the  pruning-hook  into  the  murderous  knife,  and  waving  harvests,  ready  for 
the  reaper,  have  not  been  gathered  into  barns,  but  ‘ plowed  under’ 

' By  gory  felloes  of  the  cannon's  wheels.' 

“It  is  meet  that  at  such  a time  as  this,  that  the  good  people  of  this  Terri- 
tory, following,  not  only  the  examples  of  their  fathers,  but  a precedent  set  by  its 
first  Governor,  should  dedicate,  and  set  apart  at  least  one  day  in  the  year,  for 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Almighty  God  for  the  manifold  mercies  and  blessings 
that  he  has  vouchsafed  unto  us,  and  that  He  will  continue  his  mercies.  That  He 
will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  to  rule  in  righteousness,  and  that  ‘ Judg- 
ment may  not  be  turned  aside  in  the  streets.’  That  peace  may  again  return  to 
our  bleeding  country,  and  that  the  institutions  of  our  fathers  may  come  forth 
purified  from  the  sins  which  have  weighed  down  a nation,  and  brought  the  keen 
displeasure  and  wrath  of  God  upon  us. 

“Therefore,  I,  Stephen  S.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  do 
hereby  set  apart  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  January,  proximo,  as  a day  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Praise  to  Almighty  God,  for  all  His  mercies  to  us  as  a 
people,  and  recommend  and  request  a general  observance  of  it  to  that  end,  that 
here,  on  the  threshhold  of  a New  Year,  we  may  manifest  in  a proper  spirit  our 
dependence  on  Him,  and  supplicate  His  Omnipotent  Power  to  continue  to  pro- 
tect and  guard  us  from  future  evils,  as  a nation  and  people. 

“In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
[L.S.]  the  seal  of  said  Territory  to  be  affiixed. 

“Done  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  this  second  day 
■of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

(Signed)  STEPHEN  S.  HARDING. 

“ By  the  Governor, 

Frank  Fuller,  Secretary 

This  proclamation,  which  greeted  Great  Salt  Lake  City  with  a classic  swell, 
was  passed  unheeded,  not  only  by  our  city,  but  by  the  entire  Territory.  Gov- 
ernor Harding  took  the  non-response  of  the  citizens,  not  only  as  marked  per- 
sonal slight  to  himself,  but  also  as  a scoff  at  the  Federal  power  embodied  in  his 
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Excellency,  Stephen  S.  Harding.  But  the  citizens,  in  not  holding  high  “ temple 
service  for  Thanksgiving  and  Praise  to  Almighty  God,”  on  the  day  appointed  by 
Governor  Harding,  intended  no  personal  slight  towards  him  or  scoff  at  Federal 
authority. 

But  the  salient  point  of  the  history  to  the  secular  mind  would  be  that,  the 
non-observance  of  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  brought  Stephen  S.  Harding  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  Governor  of  Utah,  Brigham  Young 
was  still  Governor  of  the  Mormon  people.  Therein  was  the  intolerable  offeqce 
to  his  Excellency. 

A few  days  afterwards  the  Utah  Legislature  met.  In  the  State  House,  Ste- 
phen S.  Harding  could  teach  the  people  that  he,  and  not  Brigham  Young,'  was 
their  Governor.  At  least  such  was  the  intent  of  the  lesson  conveyed  in  his  mes- 
sage. Mr.  Stenhouse  notes  the  example  thus: 

“The  Governor’s  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  December,  was  the  tocsin  of 
war,  and  was  considered  a very  offensive  document.  He  referred  to  the  passage  of 
the  anti-polygamic  law  of  July  of  that  year,  and  warned  the  people  against  the 
pernicious  counsels  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  who  had  recommended  it  “to  be 
openly  disregarded  and  defied.”  The  manner  of  the  delivery  of  the  message  was 
worse  than  the  matter,  and  probably  no  Legislature  ever  felt  more  humiliated  and 
insulted.  It  was  painful  to  observe  the  legislators,  as  they  sat  quiet  and  immovable, 
hearing  their  faith  contemned.  It  was  interpreted  as  an  open  and  gratuitous  insult 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  VOLUNTEERS  ORDERED  TO  UTAH.  SKETCH  OF  GENERAL 
CONNOR.  HIS  FIRST  MILITARY  ORDER.  INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM 
THE  COMMAND.  PETITION  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS  TO  GO  TO  THE  POTO- 
MAC. MARCH  FROM  FORT  CRITTENDEN  TO  SALT  LAKE.  PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR  BATTLE  AT  THE  JORDAN.  ZION  AT  PEACE.  SURPRISE  OF 
THE  TROOPS.  THE  HALT  AT  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION  HIS  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  TROOPS.  CAMP  DOUGLAS. 

Although  the  Utah  militia  had  been  offered  for  the  protection  of  the  Over- 
land Mail  and  Telegraph  line,  Secretary  Stanton  deemed  it  prudent  to  entrust  the 
permanent  service  to  the  California  Volunteers  rather  than  to  the  Utah  militia. 
Utah  was  placed  under  a military  surveillance  during  the  war,  and  California  was 
made  her  sister’s  keeper.  At  least,  such  was  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
military  mission  of  General  Connor  and  his  command,  to  whom  is  devoted  the 
following  historical  sketch,  quickly  connecting  as  it  does  with  the  main  branch  of 

the  history  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
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General  Patrick  Edward  Connor  was  born  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  March  17, 
1820.  At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  educated.  In  1839  he  entered  the  regular  army,  at  the  age  of  18,  during  the 
Florida  war.  He  left  the  service  in  November  of  1844,  and  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  entered  into  mercantile  business;  but  in  the  early  part  of  1846  emigrated 
to  Texas.  The  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  that  year,  and  young  Connor,  as  Cap- 
tain of  the  Texas  Volunteers,  was  the  second  volunteer  officer  mustered  into 
service,  in  the  regiment  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  whom  they  elected  Colonel. 
Connor  was  with  his  company  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and 
Buena  Vista.  In  the  latter  battle  he  was  severely  wounded,  being  the  first  officer 
who  bore  the  scars  of  war,  for  which  honor  he  now  draws  a full  Captain’s  pension. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war-,  Captain  Connor  emigrated  to 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  business  till  the  breaking  out  of  our  great  civil 
war.  Immediately  the  gallant  officer  tendered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of 
California,  and  was  appointed  by  him  Colonel  of  the  Third  California  Infantry. 

The  California  Volunteers  entered  the  service  with  the  full  expectation  of 
being  called  directly  to  the  theatre  of  war,  for  both  officers  and  men  were  fired 
with  a martial  spirit  becoming  California  in  the  nation’s  crisis.  It  is  doubtful,  in- 
deed, if  this  military  fervor  would  have  been  kindled  had  the  Volunteers  known 
that  they  were  about  to  be  ordered  to  Utah  by  the  Government,  to  watch  the  Mor- 
mons, lest  their  leaders  should  take  advantage  of  our  national  calamity  and  pro- 
claim a rebellion.  Some  of  the  officers  and  men,  it  is  understood,  gave  way  to 
occasional  fits  of  ill-humor,  very  pardonable  in  men  who,  panting  for  military 
glory,  as  well  as  inspired  by  patriotism,  had  offered  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
Union,  only  to  find  themselves,  in  the  sequel,  transported  to  our  then  Rocky 
Mountain  isolation. 

It  was  in  May,  1862,  that  Colonel  Connor  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
Utah.  His  command  consisted  of  the  Third  California  Infantry  and  a part  of  the 
Second  California  Cavalry.  He  took  up  his  line  of  march  in  July,  1862. 

On  assuming  command  of  the  Military  District  of  Utah,  Colonel  Connor 
issued  the  following  military  order: 

“ Headquarters,  District  of  Utah,  . 

Fort  Churchill,  August  6th,  1862. 

“Order  No.  1. — The  undersigned,  pursuant  to  orders  from  Department 
Headquarters,  hereby  assumes  command  of  the  Military  District  of  Utah,  com- 
prising the  Territories  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 

“In  assuming  command  of  the  district  I especially  enjoin  upon  all  disburs- 
ing officers  the  necessity  of  being  particularly  attentive,  careful  and  economical 
in  their  disbursements  of  the  public  funds;  and  that  they  in  no  instance  purchase 
from  persons  who  have  at  any  time,  by  word  or  act,  manifested  disloyalty 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

“Being  credibly  informed  that  there  are  in  this  district  persons  who,  while 
claiming  and  receiving  protection  to  life  and  property,  are  endeavoring  to  destroy 
and  defame  the  principles  and  institutions  of  our  Government  under  whose  be- 
nign influence  they  have  been  so  long  protected,  it  is  therefore  most  rigidly  en- 
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forced  upon  all  commanders  of  posts,  camps  and  detachments,  to  cause  to  be 
promptly  arrested  and  closely  confined  until  they  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  all  persons  who  from  this 
date  shall  be  guilty  of  uttering  treasonable  sentiments  against  the  Government; 
and  upon  a repetition  of  the  offense  to  be  again  arrested  and  confined  until  the 
fact  shall  be  communicated  to  these  headquarters.  Traitors  shall  not  utter 
treasonable  sentiments  in  this  district  with  impunity,  but  must  seek  some  more 
genial  soil,  or  receive  the  punishment  they  so  richly  merit.  By  order  of 

P.  EDWARD  CONNOR, 

Col.  jd  Infantry , C.  V.,  Com.  Dist.  of  Utah. 

“ James  IV.  Stillman , A.  A.  A.  Generali' 

The  Deseret  News  of  September  10,  notes: 

“Col.  P.  E.  Connor,  commanding  the  California  Volunteers,  arrived  in  the 
city  yesterday  afternoon.  The  Volunteers  remain  at  Ruby  Valley  till  the 
Colonel’s  return,  when  they  will  afterwards  advance  to  the  place  that  will  be 
selected  as  a military  post.  The  Colonel  took  a stroll  about  town  and  looked 
around  with  an  air  of  familiarity  that  indicated  that  after  all  Salt  Lake  City  was 
something  of  a place,  and  might  not  be  unpleasant,  notwithstanding  its  desert 
surroundings.” 

A correspondent  writing  to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
rades, gives  a very  interesting  and  suggestive  page  of  history: 

“ Headquarters  Utah  District, 

Ruby  Valley,  N.  T.,  September  24,  1862. 

“The  Third  Infantry  California  Volunteers  wants  to  go  home — not  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  old  folks,  but  for  the  purpose  of  tramping  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  brave  battlers  for  the  brave  old 
flag.  The  action  of  the  San  Francisco  Quartette  and  the  glory  which  awaits  the 
California  regiment  that  first  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  combined  to  make  the  700 
hearts  camped  in  Ruby  Valley  pulse  vigorously  with  the  patriotic  desire  to  serve 
their  country  in  shooting  traitors  instead  of  eating  rations  and  freezing  to  death 
around  sage-brush  fires,  which  two  are  the  only  military  duties  to  be  performed 
hereabouts.  Accordingly  a meeting  of  the  officers  was  called  on  Tuesday  night.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a dispatch  to  be  sent  to  Gen.  Halleck;  and 
each  captain  was  requested  to  draw  up  a paper  to  the  purport  that  the  subscriber 
would  authorize  the  paymaster  to  withhold  from  his  pay  the  amount  subscribed 
by  him,  on  the  condition,  and  no  other  condition,  that  the  regiment  be  ordered 
east.  Each  captain  was  requested  to  present  this  document  to  his  company  and 
report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

“To-day,  at  1 p.  m.,  the  following  sums  had  been  subscribed  by  the  privates 
and  company  officers: 

“Company  I,  Capt.  Lewis,  $3,430;  Company  K,  Capt.  Hoyt,  $3,475; 
Company  H,  Capt.  Black,  $2,550;  Company  F,  (part  absent  on  detailed  duty) 
Capt.  Potts,  $600;  Company  C,  Capt.  May,  $3,260;  Company  E,  Capt.  Tupper, 
$4,674;  Company  G,  Capt.  Urmy,  $7,431. 

“That  is  excellent  evidence  of  the  earnest  patriotism  of  our  700  men.  In 
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addition  to  packing  a musket,  eating  salt  pork,  and  tramping  over  these  abominable 
deserts,  they  are  willing,  and  actually  do,  out  of  their  $13  per  month,  subscribe 
$25,000  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  Potomac  and  getting  shot.  If  Cali- 
fornia is  not  proud  of  them,  the  God  of  Washington  is;  and  that  is  quite  as  sat- 
isfactory. But  California  cannot  help  appreciating  such  a sacrifice  upon  the  part 
of  men  who,  after  giving  their  time,  labor,  and  if  need  be,  their  lives,  to  their 
country,  now  give  the  last  mite  of  their  small  pittance.  Private  Goldthaite,  of 
Company  G,  alone,  subscribed  $5000,  while  the  majority  of  the  men  gave  every 
cent  of  their  pay. 

“The  company  officers  ranged  about  thus:  Second  lieutenants,  $100  to 

$200;  first  lieutenants,  $200  to  $300;  captains,  $300  to  $500.  In  some  instances 
that  takes  more  than  their  pay.  The  staff  officers  have  not  yet  pungled,  as  they 
are  waiting  to  see  what  amount  will  remain  to  be  raised. 

“ The  three  companies  at  Stockton  would  most  undoubtedly  equal  their  com- 
rades. Should  they  do  so,  at  the  average  of  $3,000  per  company  the  funds  would 
reach  upwards  of  $36,000. 

“The  following  despatch  was  sent  to  Gen.  Halleck,  with  the  consent  of 
Gen.  George  Wright : 

1 Major-General  Halleck,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  Third  Infantry,  Cal.  Vols.,  has  been  in  service  one  year,  and  marched 
600  miles;  it  is  well  officered  and  thoroughly  drilled ; is  of  no  service  on  the 
Overland  Mail  route,  as  there  is  cavalry  sufficient  for  its  protection  in  Utah  Dis- 
trict. The  regiment  will  authorize  the  Paymaster  to  withhold  $30,000  of  pay 
now  due  if  Government  will  order  it  East;  and  it  pledges  Gen.  Halleck  never 
to  disgrace  the  flag,  himself  or  California.  The  men  enlisted  to  fight  traitors, 
and  can  do  so  more  effectively  than  raw  recruits;  and  ask  that  they  may  be  placed 
at  least  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  transportation  East.  If  the  above  sum 
is  insufficient,  we  will  pay  our  own  passages  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama. 

“'•By  request  of  the  regiment. 

P.  EDW.  CONNOR, 

“ ‘ Col.  Commanding. 

“ ‘ Ruby  Valley,  N.  T. , September  24,  1862.  ’ ” 

“ So  far  as  anybody  can  see,  there  is  not  a bit  more  use  for  infantry  out  here 
than  there  is  for  topographical  engineers.  Cavalry  is  the  only  efficient  arm  against 
Indians,  and  the  companies  of  the  2d  regiment,  in  the  district,  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  chastise  all  offenders.  Brigham  Young  offers  to  protect  the  entire  line  with 
100  men.  Why  we  were  sent  here  is  a mystery.  It  could  not  be  keep  Mormon- 
dom  in  order,  for  Brigharn  can  thoroughly  annihilate  us  with  the  5,000  to  25,000 
frontiersmen  always  at  his  command.” 

Towards  the  middle  of  October  the  Volunteers  reached  the  former  encamp- 
ment of  U.  S.  troops  at  Camp  Floyd.  Parties  who  would  have  been  financially 
benefitted  by  the  Volunteers  occupying  the  vacated  quarters  at  Camp  Floyd  tried 
to  induce  the  Colonel  to  remain  there,  and,  failing  that,  they  sought  to  intimi- 
date him  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Mormon  intended  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Californians  over  the  Jordan.  At  the  same  time,  a story  was  current 
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among  the  Volunteers  that  Brigham  Young,  on  hearing  of  their  advance,  had  out 
of  contempt  for  them  and  the  nation,  cut  down  the  United  States  flag-staff  at 
Camp  Floyd  and  left  it  lying  on  the  public  road,  over  which  they  had  to  travel. 
There  was  no  truth  in  this  reported  threat  of  Mormon  resistance;  and,  as  already 
told,  the  flag-staff  was  presented  to  ex-Governor  Young  by  the  officers  at  Camp 
Floyd. 

A few  days  after  the  establishment  of  Camp  Douglas  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  published,  from  the  correspondent  already  noticed,  the  following  very 
interesting  details  of  the  march  of  the  Volunteers  from  Fort  Crittenden  and 
their  passage  through  Great  Salt  City: 

“Jordan  Springs,  U.  T.,  Saturday,  October,  18,  1862. 

“The  Salt  Lake  Expedition,  numbering  750  men,  is  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  City  of  the  Saints,  having  marched  twenty  miles  north  of  Fort  Crittenden 
to-day.  From  the  slope  on  which  our  camp  is  pitched  we  can  discern  the  white 
specks  which  constitute  the  residences  of  the  modern  apostles;  but  at  present  we 
are  more  interested  in  the  designs  and  doings  of  said  apostles  than  in  the  general 
appearance  of  their  habitations.  I closed  yesterday’s  letter  [see  Bulletin  of  30th 
October]  by  mentioning  a camp  rumor,  to  the  effect  that  the  Mormons  would 
prevent  a nearer  approach  of  our  troops  to  the  city  than  Fort  Crittenden,  and 
that  the  banks  of  the  narrow  stream  called  Jordan,  which  empties  the  waters  of 
Lake  Utah  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  would  form  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  time  it 
caused  no  further  thought  than  as  the  starting  point  of  rambling  conversations 
respecting  Mormondom  and  the  mission  which  the  command  has  been  detailed  to 
execute — both  subjects  upon  which  we  have  but  little  information.  However,  at 
the  present  writing — sundown— reliable  advices  received  tend  to  establish  the 
probable  truthfulness  of  the  report.  When  information  reached  the  city,  as  it 
did  last  night,  that  Col.  Connor  would  not  purchase  the  buildings  erected  by 
Johnson’s  command  in  1858  at  what  was  then  Camp  Floyd,  now  Fort  Crittenden, 
and  that  he  designed  to  occupy  some  locality  within  striking  distance  of  the  heart 
of  Mormondom,  the  most  intense  excitement  is  said  to  have  prevailed.  The 
leaders  are  represented  to  be  in  conclave,  meditating  upon  the  question  and 
striving  to  arrive  at  a determination,  while  the  people  were  in  a high  state  of 
expectancy  as  to  what  the  leaders  would  do,  what  the  troops  would  do,  and  what 
they  themselves  would  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  Chief  of  the  Danites— better 
known  perhaps  as  the  Destroying  Angels,  whose  duty  it  is,  if  report  be  true,  to 
place  parties  odious  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  where  they  can  never  tell  tales, 
is  represented  as  riding  through  the  streets  offering  to  bet  $500  that  we  could  and 
should  not  cross  the  river  Jordan,  the  bet  being  untaken.  Furthermore,  not  a 
single  camp  rumor,  but  reliable  parties  assert  that  Brigham  Young  would,  when 
we  near  Jordan,  have  us  met  by  commissioners  empowered  to  inform  us  that  the 
Mormons  objected  to  our  close  proximity  to  their  city  and  would  forcibly  resist 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  cross  that  stream. 

“How  much  truth  there  may  be  in  these  advices,  or  how  much  the  real  state 
of  affairs  in  Salt  Lake  is  exaggerated  I know  not.  As  a faithful  correspondent  it 
is  only  my  province  to  inform  you  of  the  exact  condition  and  operations  of  this 
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command,  but  further  than  that  I cannot  go,  and,  of  course,  will  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  rumors  which  reach  this  com- 
mand. Be  they,  however,  true  or  untrue,  and  be  the  opinion  entertained  by  our 
Colonel  what  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  he  is  moving  with  the  utmost  prudence, 
that  thirty  rounds  of  ammunition  hav.e  just  been  issued  to  each  man,  and  that  the 
two  6 -pounders  are [ abundantly  furnished  with  destructive  missiles,  and  the  12- 
pound  mountain  howitzer  amply  supplied  with  shells,  that  the  camp  is  so  pitched 
upon  an  open  plain  that  no  force  can  get  to  it  without  a fair  fight;  in  short,  that 
every  preparation  for  war  that  can  be  made  is  made,  and  equally  certain  is  it  that 
on  to-morrow  we  will  cross  the  river  Jordan  if  it  lies  within  our  power. 

“Col.  Connor  sent  word  to-day  to  the  above-mentioned  chief  of  the  Dan- 
ites  that  he  would  ‘cross  the  river  Jordan  if  hell  yawned  below  him;  ’ and  the 
battle-fields  of  Mexico  testify  that  the  Colonel  has  a habit  of  keeping  his  word. 

“Thus  you  see  that  whether  we  are  to  have  a fight  or  not  rests  entirely  with 
the  Mormon  rulers.  And  if  it  be  true  that  United  States  troops,  when  ordered 
by  Government  to  occupy  United  States  territory,  are  to  be  forcibly  prevented 
by  those  living  upon  United  States  lands,  from  executing  the  order — if  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  constitute  the  national  policy,  then  the  nation  has  ceased  to  be  a live 
nation,  and  the  sooner  it  recognizes  the  Southern  Confederacy  the  better. 
But  if  our  troops  are  to  march  on  United  States  territory  wherever  Govern- 
ment sends  them,  and  those  who  resist  their  march,  because  of  polygamy,  are  as 
really  traitors  as  those  who  resist  because  of  slavery,  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  This  command,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  disposed  to  treat  the 
Mormons  with  true  courtesy  and  the  strictest  justice,  so  long  as  they  remain 
friendly  to  the  Government;  but  the  moment  they  become  traitors  the  river  Jor- 
dan will  be  as  acceptable  to  us  as  the  river  Potomac,  for  we  shall  be  fighting  for  the 
same  precise  principle — the  flag  and  national  existence — as  are  our  eastern 
brethren  ; and  even  should  annihilation  be  our  fate,  of  which  we  have  no  fears, 
the  belief  that  our  countrymen  would  think  of  our  graves  as  they  do  of  those  in 
Virginia,  and  that  the  Union  men  of  California,  our  old  friends,  would  swarm 
forth  by  the  thousand  to  avenge  us — such  a hope  and  belief  would  nerve  us  for 
death. 

“Nevertheless,  unless  he  fails  to  exercise  his  statesmanship,  universally  ac- 
corded to  him,  Brigham  Young  cannot  but  foresee  the  results  which  would  flow 
from  a war  of  his  beginning.  Admitting  him  to  have  an  army  of  8,000  well 
drilled  and  effective  men,  or,  for  that  matter,  one  of  50,000 — and  admitting  him 
to  be  able  to  capture  our  force  and  all  the  forces  which  California  could  send 
hither,  yet,  in  the  course  of  one,  or  two,  or  three  years,  the  Government  could 
flood  his  valley  with  regiments,  and  sweep  it  with  a gulf  stream  of  bayonets. 
That  he  is  prepared  to  initiate  a movement  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  upon  his 
people  the  full  power  of  the  nation  I do  not  believe ; and  yet  there  may  be  hot 
heads  over  whom  he  has  but  partial  control.  A small  spark  can  ignite  the  powder 
of  a vast  magazine. 

“Having  given  you  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  camp,  there  should  also 
be  given  what  probably  may  turn  out  to  be  the  cause  why  some,  if  not  most,  of 
the  rumors  current  in  Salt  Lake  were  set  afloat.  When  Floyd  after  expending 
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$5,000,000  in  the  erection  of  quarters  in  Camp  Floyd  ordered  the  disgraceful 
and  outrageous  sale  of  the  same,  the  buildings  were  bought  for  a mere  song  by 
private  parties. 

“ On  several  occasions,  in  fact  during  the  whole  march,  Col.  Connor  has 
been  solicited  by  the  agents  of  owners  to  repurchase  them.  He  did  not  see  fit  to 
do  so  ; but  it  was  expected  that  the  smallness  of  the  command,  and  the  avowal 
that  the  Mormons  would  not  permit  him  to  locate  near  the  city,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  his  arrival  so  late  in  the  season  would  prevent  him  from 
erecting  winter  quarters,  it  was  expected,  I say,  that  these  and  other  pruden- 
tial reasons  would  induce  him  to  effect  the  purchase  of  Fort  Crittenden  ; and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  his  refusal  of  the  offers  was  regarded  as  a financial 
maneuver  by  which  to  secure  the  property  at  low  figures.  Hence  the  idea  that 
we  really  would  not  winter  at  that  point  has  never  been  realized  by  them,  and  so 
thoroughly  has  the  belief  that  we  would  winter  there  pervaded  the  Mormon 
people,  that  when  we  marched  beyond  it  they — unable  to  understand  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  and  fearful  that  the  real,  and  to  them  a hostile,  design,  is 
hidden  under  the  avowed  one— have  their  fears  a thousand  fold  quickened  and 
imagine  an  attack  upon  the  city  possible.  In  addition  it  appears  that  the  chief 
of  the  Danites  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  buildings  and  decidedly  anxious  to  sell 
and  that  the  agents  have  from  time  to  time  assured  him  of  the  certainty 
of  his  prospects.  Up  to  the  hour  that  Col.  Connor’s  decision  was  unknown  at 
Fort  Crittenden,  the  city  is  reported  to  have  been  perfectly  quiet,  but  in  about 
the  time  it  would  take  to  telegraph  his  refusal  to  Salt  Lake,  the  excitement  is 
said  to  have  begun.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  already  aroused 
suspicions  of  the  Mormons  have  been  worked  upon  by  parties  interested  in  the 
sale  of  the  property,  and  who,  failing  to  persuade  Col.  Connor  into  buying,  now 
seek  to  frighten  him  therein  by  threats  of  forcible  resistance,  and  mayhap  a dis- 
play of  military  power.  In  this  they  will  most  signally  fail,  for  I must  say  that 
he  is  a blessed  hard  man  to  scare.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  the  settled  Mormon 
policy  to  resist  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  the  people  have  been  toned  up 
to  the  Union  pitch,  a few  leaders  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  can  easily  indicate 
its  execution.  A courier  will  arrive  late  to-night  with  authentic  intelligence, 
which  I will  endeavor  to  obtain. 


“Salt  Lake  City,  October  20,  1862. 

“ When  Sunday’s  reveille  awoke  the  command,  it  awoke  expectant  of  battle 
ere  another  one  should  roll  out  upon  the  grey  day-break.  Blankets  were  never 
got  out  from  under  and  compactly  strapped  in  knapsacks  more  promptly;  cooks 
never  prepared  steaming  breakfast  with  greater  alacrity,  and  upon  the  principle 
that  the  aggregate  stomach  of  a regiment  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  aggre- 
gate prowess  of  a regiment,  they  never  prepared  a more  bountiful  repast.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  no  breakfast  during  the  whole  march  was  stowed  away  in  a more 
cool,  nonchalant,  jovial  manner.  The  routine  of  months  was  dissipated,  and, 
doubtless  each  man’s  curiosity  to  know  how  he  would  personally  stand  fire,  and 
the  more  general  question  which  side  would  whip,  made  everybody  happy.  The 
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first  scene  which  met  my  eyes  was  Colonel  Connor  seated  upon  a log,  calmly  en- 
gaged in  loading  his  pistols,  and  playing  with  his  toddling  child.  In  some  direc- 
tions were  heard  the  popping  of  muskets  and  the  thud  of  ramrods,  as  the  men 
made  sure  of  their  pieces,  while  in  others  could  be  seen  individuals  seated  on  the 
ground,  vigorously  burnishing  up  their  already  glittering  muskets  and  brasses — 
determined  no  doubt  to  die  according  to  regulations,  if  die  they  must.  No 
difference  what  thoughts  raged  within  each  breast,  the  exterior  seemed  calm  and 
determined. 

“An  incident  at  the  hospital  will  serve  as  a criterion  of  the  general  animus. 
Five  men  were  sick  in  the  hospital  and  thirty-six  sick  in  quarters.  At  sick-call 
Surgeon  Reid,  who  had  been  arranging  hia  abominable  knives,  saws  and  probes, 
said  that  this  was  a day  when  every  man  able  to  carry  a musket  should  do  so,  and 
one  that  would  determine  who  were  loafers  and  who  were  soldiers.  Twenty-eight 
out  of  the  forty-one,  many  of  whom  were  really  unfit  for  service,  shouldered  their 
pieces,  and  the  remainder  did  not  only  because  they  could  not. 

“A  strong  force  of  cavalry  preceded  the  staff,  and  the  command  moved  for- 
ward in  so  compact  a body,  and  with  such  a steady,  springing  step,  that  General 
Wright’s  heart  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  sight.  The  fact  that  the  carriages 
formed  behind  the  staff  as  usual  was  an  intimation  to  the  men  that  a fight  was  im- 
probable, and  word  presently  passed  that  a courier  had  arrived  with  information 
that  no  resistance  would  be  made  at  the  bridge.  Before  it  did  so,  however,  as  the 
Colonel  passed  the  artillery,  he  put  several  questions  to  Lieutenant  Hunneyman, 
commanding,  respecting  the  quantity  and  kind  of  ammunition  in  the  caissons,  and 
also  the  numbers  of  the  ammunition  wagons.  When  through,  the  Lieutenant, 
who  has  seen  service,  said,  ‘ Colonel,  if  you  expect  an  attack  to-day,  I will  over- 
haul those  wagons  and  take  more  cannister,’  with  the  same  air  that  one  calls  for 
fried  oysters  in  a restaurant.  The  reply  was,  ‘ Not  to  day;  but  to-morrow  do  so.’ 
There  were  other  incidents  of  the  same  kind,  but  I did  not  happen  to  see  them. 

“After  a speedy  march  of  fifteen  miles — during  which  not  one  of  the  usual 
stragglers  fell  back  from  his  position — we  crossed  the  Jordan  at  2 p.  m.  and  found 
not  a solitary  individual  upon  the  eastern  shore.  It  was  a magnificent  place  for  a 
fight,  too,  with  a good-sized  bluff  upon  the  western  side  from  which  splendid 
execution  could  have  been  done  ; but  all  were  glad  that  no  necessity  existed  there- 
for, as  we  heartily  desire  to  avoid  difficulty  with  the  loyal  citizens. 

“ While  camped  for  the  night,  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that,  although  there 
had  been  some  excitement  in  the  laity,  yet  it  was  far  from  general,  and  was  insti- 
gated by  parties  interested  in  selling  the  Fort  Crittenden  buildings.  Further- 
more, that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  glad  of  our  near  location,  as  it  would 
bring  many  a dollar  into  the  city  circulation.  Bishop  Heber  Kimball,  who,  I am 
told,  ranks  next  to  President  Young,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  thus  in  his  sermon 
at  the  temple:  ‘ Letters  have  been  written  to  Colonel  Connor’s  command,  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  East,  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  coming  of  the  troops ; that  we  are 
disloyal  to  the  Government  and  sympathizers  with  Secessionists.  It  is  all  a d— d 
lie.”  This  certainly  was  a gratifying  assurance,  though  not  mildly  expressed. 

“This  morning,  Monday,  we  resumed  the  line  of  march,  thoroughly  ignor- 
ant of  the  spot  that  would  next  receive  our  tents,  but  decidedly  hopeful  that  it 
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would  receive  them  permanently.  That  it  was  to  be  near  the  city  we  knew;  that 
the  leading  Mormons  objected  to  its  proximity  because  of  the  danger  of  difficulties 
between  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  we  knew;  that  in  1858  they  had  resisted  the  now 
traitor  Johnston’s  10,000  men,  and  after  compelling  him  to  winter  in  the  mountains, 
had,  late  in  the  Spring,  forced  him  into  a treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  not  to 
locate  within  40  miles  of  Salt  Lake,  we  knew;  that  they  were  far  stronger  and  bet- 
ter armed  now  than  they  then  were,  we  knew  ; and  that  more  than  one  of  their  lead- 
mg  men  among  rhem  a Bishop — had  offered  to  bet  that  we  would  not  come  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Iemple,  we  also  knew.  A large  and  infiuental  party  was  avow- 
edly opposed  to  any  near  approach,  and,  in  view  of  the  advice  received  by  our  com- 
mander which  were  from  reliable  sources — the  precise  animus  of  the  people  and 
the  treatment  that  would  meet  us,  we  did  not  know.  I hat,  should  they  see  fit,  it 
was  in  their  power  to  vastly  outnumber  and  in  all  probability  annihilate  us,  was 
more  than  possible,  and  that  we  were  600  miles  of  sand  and  draught  from  reinforce- 
ments, was  certain.  All  of  these  certainties  and  uncertainties  conspired  to  create 
ihe  same  excitement  that  passengers  in  olden  days  felt  when  two  Mississippi 
steamers  lapped  guards,  burned  tar,  and  carried  the  engineer  as  a weight  on  the 
safety  valve.  We  had  generally  supposed,  and  the  people  had  universally 
supposed,  that  the  command  would  pass  around  the  city,  or  at  the  most  but  through 
the  outer  suburbs,  which  course,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  considered  deci- 
dedly bold,  and  upon  the  whole,  not  so  conciliatory  a policy  as  had  been  adopted 
by  General  Johnston’s  thousands. 

“Accordingly,  when  some  two  miles  out,  a halt  was  sounded  and  the  column 
formed  as  follows  : Advance  guard  of  cavalry,  Colonel  Conner  and  staff;  cavalry 

biass  band;  Cos.  A and  M of  2d  Cavalry,  C.  V.,  light  battery;  infantry  field 
band;  3d  Infantry  Battalion;  staff,  company  quarters  and  commissary  wagons; 
rear  guard  of  infantry. 

“ You  may  imagine  our  surprise— strive  to  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the 
people,  and  the  more  than  astonishment  of  the  betting  bishop — as  the  column 
marched  slowly  and  steadily  into  a street  which  receives  the  overland  stage,  up  it 
between  the  fine  trees,  the  sidewalks  filled  with  many  women  and  countless  children, 
the  comfortable  residences,  to  Emigration  Square,  the  Theatre  and  other  notable 
landmarks  were  passed,  when,  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  I should  think,  it  filed 
right  through  a principal  thoroughfare  to  Governor  Harding’s  Mansion— on  which, 
and  on  which  alone  waved  the  same  blessed  stars  and  stripes  that  were  woven  in  the 
loom  of  ’76.  Every  crossing  was  occupied  by  spectators,  and  windows,  doors  and 
roofs  had  their  gazers.  Not  a cheer,  not  a jeer  greeted  us.  One  little  boy,  running 
along  close  to  the  staff,  said  “ You  are  coming,  are  you?  ” to  which  it  was  replied 
that  we  thought  we  were.  A carriage,  containing  three  ladies,  who  sang  “John 
Brown  as  they  drove  by,  were  heartily  saluted.  But  the  leading  greeting  was  ex- 
tended by  Governor  Harding,  Judges  Waite  and  Drake,  and  Dr. , who  met  us 

some  distance  out.  Save  these  three  instances,  there  were  none  of  those  mani- 
festations of  loyalty  that  any  other  city  in  a loyal  Territory  would  have  made. 

“ The  sidewalk  by  the  mansion  was  thoroughly  packed  with  Mormons, 

curious  to  know  what  would  be  the  next  feature.  It  was  this:  The  battalion 
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was  formed  into  two  lines,  behind  them  the  cavalry,  with  the  battery  resting  upon 
their  right,  in  front  of  the  Governor’s  residence. 

“ After  giving  the  Governor  the  salute  due  his  rank  he  was  introduced  by 
Col.  Connor  to  the  command,  and,  standing  in  his  buggy,  spoke  precisely  thus: 

“Soldiers  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

“ It  is  with  pleasure  that  I meet-you  all  here  to-day.  God  forbid  that  ever  I 
shall  live  to  see  the  day  that  I will  not  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  flag  of  my  country 
in  hands  that  are  able  and  worthy  to  defend  it.  When  I say  this,  I am  conscious, 
soldiers,  that  your  mission  here  is  one  of  peace  and  security,  not  only  to  the 
government  that  gives  you  employment,  but  to  every  individual  who  is  an  inhab- 
tant  of  this  Territory. 

“The  individual,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  supposed  that  the  Government 
had  sent  you  here  that  mischief  might  come  out  of  it,  knows  not  the  spirit  of  our 
Government,  and  knows  not  the  spirit  of  the  officers  who  represent  it  in  this 
Territory.  When  I say  this,  I say  what  is  strictly  true;  and  I say  it  that  it  may 
be  impressed  upon  your  minds  as  true,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  every  indi- 
vidual who  hears  me  upon  this  occasion.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  an  American 
soldier,  employed  under  the  glorious  flag  of  his  country,  that  emblem  of  beauty 
and  glory,  has  disgraced  it  by  conduct  not  in  accordance  with  his  duty,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  United  States  army.  The  duty  of  a soldier  is  a plain  and  stern 
duty;  and  yet  it  is  one  that  redounds  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  himself,  and 
to  the  happiness  of  every  true  and  loyal  individual  in  whose  midst  he  may  be 
placed.  If,  however,  he  should  break  over  the  bounds  of  his  discipline — if  he 
should  run  wild  in  the  riot  of  the  camp,  then,  indeed,  his  presence  will  be  a 
curse  everywhere,  and  not  a security  to  the  institutions  of  the  Government,  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  maintain  with  his  life’s  blood. 

“ I confess  that  I have  been  disappointed,  somewhat,  in  your  coming  to 
this  city.  I have  known  nothing  of  the  disposition  that  has  been  made  of  you; 
and  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I appeal  to  your  commander,  and  to  every 
individual  with  whom  I have  had  communication  on  this  subject.  But  you  are 
here,  and  I can  say  to  you,  God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  the  flag  you  carry;  God 
bless  the  Government  you  represent;  and  may  she  come  out  of  her  present  diffi- 
culties unscathed;  and  may  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  she  is  passing  purge 
her  of  her  sins;  may  her  glorious  institutions  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  time; 
may  she  survive  these  troubles,  and  be  redeemed,  and  disenthralled  from  the 
causes  of  the  difficulties  and  calamities  through  which  she  is  passing,  and  through 
which  she  may  be  yet  called  to  pass. 

“ I do  not  know  now  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  you,  but  I suppose 
you  will  be  encamped  somewhere,  I know  not  where,  but  within  a short  distance 
of  this  city.  I believe  the  people  you  have  now  come  amongst  will  not  disturb 
you  if  you  do  not  disturb  them  in  their  public  rights  and  in  the  honor  and  peace 
of  their  homes;  and  to  disturb  them  you  must  violate  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
United  States  Army  which  you  must  observe,  and  which  you  have  no  right  to 
violate.  In  conforming  thus  to  your  duty,  you  will  have  my  countenance  and 
support,  and  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  if  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
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of  your  rights  and  the  Government  I represent.  But  if  on  the  contrary  you  for 
any  reason  whatever  should  run  wild  in  the  riot  of  the  camp — should  break  over 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  disregard  that  discipline  that  is  the  only  possible 
safety  for  yourselves,  then  shall  I not  be  with  you ; but  in  the  line  of  your  duty, 
God  being  my  helper,  I will  be  with  you  to  the  end,  and  to  death.  I thank  you.” 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  Colonel  Connor  called  for  three  cheers 
for  our  Country  and  Flag,  and  three  more  for  Governor  Harding,  all  of  which 
would  have  drawn  forth  the  admiration  of  your  Fire  Department.  Thereupon  the 
march  through  the  city  was  resumed,  the  bands  continuing  their  flood  of  music, 
and  a tramp  of  two  and  a half  miles  east  brought  us  to  the  slope  between  Emigra- 
tion and  Red  Butte  Canyons,  where  a permanent  post  will  probably  be  established. 

“ I have  very  astutely  discovered  that  we  could  have  reached  the  spot  by  a 
much  shorter  road,  and  that  we  marched  over  six  miles  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
through  the  well-built  metropolis  of  the  modern  Saints.  There  is  no  reason  whv 
we  should  not  do  it  that  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
I for  one  was  curious  to  see  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

“ And  so  ended  the  long  tramp  from  your  good  State,  and  the  attempts  to 
frighten  Colonel  Connor  into  the  purchase  of  Fort  Crittenden. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BATTLE  OF  BEAR  RIVER.  CONNOR'S  REPORT  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BATTLE.  CONGRATULATIONS  OF  THE  COLONEL  TO  HIS  TROOPS. 
BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD.  OUR  CITIZENS  AT  THE  FUNERAL,  THE  BATTLE, 
AS  RECORDED  IN  THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  CACHE  VALLEY, 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Utah,  Colonel  Connor,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1863,  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bear  River,  against  the  Snake  und  Bannock 
Indians  under  Bear  Hunter  and  other  chiefs.  There  they  killed  and  captured  of 
the  Indians  nearly  400.  The  cemetery  of  Camp  Douglas  was  consecrated  to 
receive  the  relics  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  that  battle;  but  there  was  compensa- 
tion for  their  loss,  as  that  famous  victory  forever  put  a quietus  to  Indian  hos- 
tilities in  Northern  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho. 

The  following  official  report  of  the  battle  from  Colonel  Connor  is  a valuable 
page  of  Utah  history: 

“Headquarters  District  of  Utah, 

Camp  Douglas  U.  T.,  Feb.  6th,  1863. 

“Colonel  : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  from  information  received  from  various 
sources  of  the  encampment  of  a large  body  of  Indians  on  Bear  River,  in  Wash- 
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ington  Territory,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  this  point,  who  had 
murdered  several  miners,  during  the  winter,  passing  to  and  from  the  settlements 
in  this  valley  to  the  Beaver  Head  mines,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  being 
satisfied  that  they  were  part  of  the  same  band  who  had  been  murdering  emigrants 
on  the  overland  mail  route  for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  the  principal  actors  and 
leaders  in  the  horrid  massacres  of  the  past  summer,  I determined  although  the 
season  was  unfavorable  to  an  expedition,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  weather  and 
deep  snow,  to  chastise  them  if  possible.  Feeling  that  secrecy  was  the  surest  way 
to  success,  I determined  to  deceive  the  Indians  by  sending  a small  force  in  ad- 
vance, judging,  and  rightly,  that  they  would  not  fear  a small  number. 

“The  chiefs,  Pocatello  and  Sanpitch,  with  their  bands  of  murderers,  are  still 
at  large.  I hope  to  be  able  to  kill  or  capture  them  before  spring. 

“If  I succeed,  the  overland  route  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  rid 
of  the  Bedouins  who  have  harassed  and  murdered  emigrants  on  that  route  for  a 
series  of  years. 

“In  consequence  of  the  number  of  men  left  on  the  route  with  frozen  feet 
and  those  with  the  train  and  howitzers  and  guarding  the  cavalry  horses,  I did  not 
have  to  exceed  two  hundred  men  engaged. 

“On  the  2 2d  ultimo,  I ordered  Co.  K.  Third  California  Volunteers,  Capt. 
Hoyt;  two  howitzers  under  command  of  Lieut.  Honeyman  and  twelve  men  of 
the  Second  California  Cavalry  with  a train  of  fifteen  wagons,  conveying  twelve 
days’  supplies,  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  On  the  24th  ultimo,  I proceeded 
with  detachments  from  companies  A,  H,  K,  and  M.  Second  California  Cavalry, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  accompanied  by  Major  McGarry, 
Second  California  Cavalry;  Surgeon  Reid,  Third  California  Volunteers;  Cap- 
tains McLean  and  Price,  and  Lieutenants  Chase,  Clark,  Quinn  and  Conrad, 
Second  California  Cavalry.  Major  Gallager,  Third  California  Volunteers  and 
Capt.  Berry,  Second  California  Cavalry,  who  were  present  at  this  post  attending 
general  court  martial  as  volunteers. 

“I  marched  the  first  night  to  Brigham  City  about  sixty-eight  miles  distant  ; 
and  the  second  night’s  march  from  Camp  Douglas,  I overtook  the  infantry  and 
artillery  at  the  town  of  Mendon  and  ordered  them  to  march  again  that  night.  I 
resumed  march  with  the  cavalry  and  overtook  the  infantry  at  Franklin,  W.  T., 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian  encampment.  I ordered  Capt.  Hoyt,  with 
the  infantry,  howitzers  and  train  not  to  move  until  after  3 o’clock  a.  m.,  I mo'ved 
the  cavalry  in  about  an  hour  afterward,  passing  the  infantry,  artillery  and  wagons 
about  four  miles  from  the  Indian  encampment.  As  daylight  was  approaching  I 
was  apprehensive  that  the  Indians  would  discover  the  strength  of  my  force  and 
make  their  escape.  I therefore  made  a rapid  march  with  the  cavalry  and  reached 
the  bank  of  the  ravine  shortly  after  daylight,  in  full  view  of  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment, and  about  one  mile  distant,  I immediately  order  Major  McGarry  to  ad- 
vance with  the  cavalry  and  surround,  before  attacking  them,  while  I remained  a 
few  minutes  in  the  rear  to  give  orders  to  the  infantry  and  artillery.  On  my 
arrival  on  the  field  I found  that  Major  McGarry  had  dismounted  the  cavalry  and 
was  engaged  with  the  Indians,  who  had  sallied  out  of  their  hiding  places  on  foot 
and  horseback  and,  with  fiendish  malignity,  waved  the  scalps  of  white  women, 
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and  challenged  the  troops  to  battle,  at  the  same  time  attacking  them.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  surround  them,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he 
accepted  their  challenge. 

“The  position  of  the  Indians  was  one  of  strong  natural  defence,  and  almost 
inaccessible  to  the  troops,  being  in  a deep  dry  ravine  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
deep,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide,  with  very  abrupt  banks  and  running 
across  level  table  land,  along  which  they  had  constructed  steps  from  which  they 
could  deliver  their  fire  without  being  themselves  exposed.  Under  the  embank- 
ment they  had  constructed  artificial  courses  of  willows,  thickly  wove  together, 
from  behind  which  they  could  fire  without  being  observed. 

“After  being  engaged  about  twenty  minutes,  I found  it  was  impossible  to 
dislodge  them  without  great  loss  of  life.  I accordingly  ordered  Major  McGarry, 
with  twenty  men,  to  turn  their  left  flank  which  was  in  the  ravine  where  it  en- 
tered the  mountain.  Shortly  afterward  Capt.  Hoyt  reached  the  ford,  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  distant,  but  found  it  impossible  to  cross  footmen,  some  of  whom 
tried  it,  however,  rushing  into  the  river  but  finding  it  deep  and  rapid,  retired. 
I immediately  ordered  a detachment  of  cavalry  with  led  horses,  to  cross  the  in- 
fantry, which  was  done  accordingly  and  upon  their  arrival  on  the  field  I ordered 
them  to  the  support  of  Major  McGarry’s  flanking  party  who  shortly  afterward 
succeeded  in  turning  the  enemy’s  flank. 

“Up  to  this  time,  in  consequence  of  being  exposed  on  a level  and  open 
plain,  while  the  Indians  were  under  cover  they  had  the  advantage  of  us,  fighting 
with  the  ferocity  of  demons.  My  men  fell  thick  and  fast  around  me,  but  after 
flanking  them  we  had  the  advantage  and  made  good  use  of  it.  I ordered  a flank- 
ing party  to  advance  down  the  ravine  on  either  side,  which  gave  us  the  advantage 
of  an  enfilading  fire  and  caused  some  of  the  Indians  to  give  way  and  run  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine.  At  this  point  I had  a company  stationed  who  shot 
them  as  they  run  out.  I also  ordered  a detachment  of  cavalry  across  the  ravine 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  any  fugitives  who  might  escape  the  company  (Capt. 
Price)  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine.  But  few,  however,  tried  to  escape,  but  con- 
tinued fighting  with  unyielding  obstinacy,  frequently  engaging  hand  to  hand 
wifti  the  troops  until  killed  in  their  hiding-places.  The  most  of  those  who  did 
escape  from  the  ravine  were  afterward  shot  in  attempting  to  swim  the  river  or 
killed  while  desperately  fighting  under  cover  of  the  dense  willow  thicket  which 
lined  the  river  banks.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  desperate  character  of  the 
fight,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  transmitted 
herewith.  The  fight  commenced  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinued until  ten.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
men  were  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  load 
their  pieces.  Their  suffering  during  the  march  was  awful  beyond  description, 
but  they  steadily  continued  without  regard  to  hunger,  cold  or  thirst,  not  a mur- 
mur escaping  them  to  indicate  their  sensibilities  to  pain  or  fatigue.  Their  un- 
complaining endurance  during  their  four  nights’  march  from  Camp  Douglas  to 
the  battle  field  is  worthy  the  highest  praise.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold 
and  not  less  than  seventy-five  had  their  feet  frozen  and  some  of  them,  I fear,  will 
be  crippled  for  life. 
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“I  should  mention  here  that  in  my  march  from  this  post  no  assistance  was 
rendered  by  the  Mormons,  who  seemed  indisposed  to  divulge  any  information 
regarding  the  Indians  and  charged  enormous  prices  for  every  article  furnished 
my  command.  I have  also  to  report  to  the  General  commanding,  that  previous 
to  my  departure,  Chief  Justice  Kinney,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  made  a requisition  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  Indian  Chiefs,  Bear  Hunter,  Sanpitch  and  Sagwitch. 
I informed  the  Marshal  that  my  arrangements  for  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians were  made  and  that  it  was  not  only  my  intention  to  take  any  prisoners,  but 
that  he  could  accompany  me.  Marshal  Gibbs  accordingly  accompanied  me  and 
rendered  efficient  aid  in  caring  for  the  wounded. 

“I  have  great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  Major  McGarry,  Major  Gallagher 
and  Surgeon  A.  K.  Reid  the  highest  praise  for  their  skill,  gallantry  and  bravery 
throughout  the  engagement.  And  to  the  company  officers  the  highest  praise  is 
due,  without  invidious  distinction  for  their  courage  and  determination  evinced 
throughout  the  engagement;  their  obedience  to  orders,  attention,  kindness  and 
care  for  the  wounded  are  no  less  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  good  conduct  and 
bravery  of  both  officers  and  men,  California  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

“ We  found  224  bodies  in  the  field,  among  which  were  those  of  the  chiefs 
Bear  Hunter,  Sagwitch  and  Lehi.  How  many  more  were  killed  than  stated  I am 
unable  to  say;  as  the  condition  of  the  wounded  rendered  their  immediate  removal 
a necessity,  I was  unable  to  examine  the  field.  I captured  175  horses,  some  arms, 
destroyed  over  seventy  lodges,  and  a large  quanity  of  wheat  and  other  provisions 
which  had  been  furnished  them  by  the  Mormons.  I left  a supply  of  provisions 
for  the  sustenance  of  160  captive  squaws  and  children  who  were  released  by  me 
on  the  field. 

“The  enemy  had  about  three  hundred  warriors,  mostly  all  armed  with  rifles 
and  having  plenty  of  ammunition,  which  rumor  says  they  received  from  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Territory  in  exchange  for  property  of  massacred  emigrants. 
The  position  of  the  Indians  was  one  of  great  natural  strength  and  had  I not  suc- 
ceeded in  flanking  them  the  mortality  of  my  command  would  have  been  terrible. 
In  consequence  of  the  deep  snow  the  howitzers  did  not  reach  the  field  in  time 
to  be  used  in  the  action.  . • 

“ I have  the  honor  of  remaining,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  P.  Ed.  Connor, 

Colonel  3rd  Cal.  Vol.,  Com' d.  District. 

“ To  Lt.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum , Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Department  of  the 

Pacific." 

“ Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  29th,  1863. 

‘ ‘ Brig.  - General  Geo.  Wright, 

Comd'g  Dep' t of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

“General: 

“I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  February  20th,  inclosing  Col.  P.  Ed. 
Connor’s  report  of  his  severe  battle  and  splendid  victory  on  Bear  River,  Wash- 
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ington  Territory.  After  a forced  march  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  mid- 
winter and  through  deep  snows,  in  which  seventy-six  of  his  men  \Vere  disabled 
by  frozen  feet;  he  and  his  gallant  band  of  only  two  hundred,  attacked  three  hun- 
dred warriors  in  their  stronghold  and  after  a hard  fought  battle  of  four  hours, 
destroyed  the  entire  band,  leaving  224  dead  upon  the  field.  Our  loss  in  the 
battle  was  fourteen  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded.  Colonel  Connor  and  the 
brave  Californians  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  gallant  and  heroic 
conduct.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-chief. 

The  following  order,  bearing  the  same  date  as  that  of  Col.  Connor’s  letter 
to  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  was  read  to  the  volunteers,  while  on  dress 
parade,  by  Adjutant  Ustick: 

“ Headquarters  District  of  Utah, 

Camp  Douglas,  U.  T.,  Feb.  6,  1863. 

“The  Colonel  commanding  has  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  troops  of 
this  Post  upon  the  brilliant  victory  achieved  at  the  battle  of  Bear  River,  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

“After  a rapid  march  of  four  nights  in  intensely  cold  weather,  through  deep 
snow  and  drifts,  which  you  endured  without  murmur  or  complaint,  even  when 
some  of  your  number  were  frozen  with  cold,  and  faint  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
you  met  an  enemy  who  have  heretofore,  on  two  occasions,  defied  and  defeated 
regular  troops,  and  who  have  for  the  last  fifteen  years  been  the  terror  of  the  emi- 
grants, men,  women  and  children  and  citizens  of  those  valleys,  murdering  and 
robbing  them  without  fear  of  punishment. 

“At  daylight  on  the  29th  of  January,  1863,  you  encountered  the  enemy, 
greatly  your  superior  in  numbers,  and  had  a desperate  battle.  Continuing  with 
unflinching  courage  for  over  four  hours,  you  completely  cut  him  to  pieces,  captured 
his  property  and  arms,  destroyed  his  stronghold  and  burnt  his  lodges. 

“The  long  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is  the  most  fitting  eulogy  on  your  cour- 
age and  bravery.  The  Colonel  commanding  returns  you  his  thanks.  The  gallant 
officers  and  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  without  invidious  distinction, 
merit  the  highest  praise.  Your  uncomplaining  endurance  and  unexampled  con- 
duct on  the  field,  as  well  as  your  thoughtful  care  and  kindness  for  the  wounded,  is 
worthy  of  emulation.  While  we  rejoice  at  the  brilliant  victory  you  have  achieved 
over  your  savage  foe,  it  is  meet  that  we  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  brave 
comrades,  the  heroic  men  who  fell  fighting  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  our  arms. 

“ While  the  people  of  California  will  regret  their  loss,  they  will  do  honor  to 
every  officer  and  soldier  who  has  by  his  heroism  added  new  laurels  to  the  fair 
escutcheon  of  the  State. 

“ By  order  of  Colonel  Connor. 

(Signed)  WM.  D.  USTICK, 

“ First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  Third  Infantry,  C.  V., 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General .” 

The  burial  of  the  dead  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bear  River  was  a solemn 
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occasion  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the  camp.  The  day  was  cold  and  raw,  yet  a 
large  number  of  our  citizens  were  present  at  the  burial.  Up  to  this  time  scarcely 
any  of  the  citizens  had  set  foot  within  the  encampment,  but  now  there  was  quite  a 
score  of  carriages  from  the  city,  many  equestrians  and  a large  concourse  of  people 
on  foot,  and  had  it  been  generally  known,  thousands  from  the  city  would  have 
paid  reverent  tribute  to  the  slain,  for  it  was  duly  appreciated  that  thev  had  fallen 
in  the  service  of  Utah. 

“Up  to  i p.  m.  the  sixteen  coffins  lay  side  by  side  in  the  Quartermaster’s 
store-room,  where  the  dead  were  visited  by  their  surviving  comrades.  At  that 
hour  the  entire  command  formed  in  procession  and  escorted  the  bodies  to  the 
military  graveyard,  where  Parson  Anderson  officiated  in  the  burial  service.  Three 
volleys  were  fired  over  the  bodies  as  they  were  laid  in  their  graves,  and  the  last 
solemn  rites  were  ended.  The  band,  that  before  led  the  measured,  solemn  step  of 
the  procession  to  the  funeral  dirge  and  Dead  March,  now  moved  away  gaily,  re- 
viving the  thoughtful,  and  recalling  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  life  those  who 
had  not  yet  finished  their  page  of  history. 

“ The  remains  of  Lieutenant  Chase  were  consigned  to  their  resting-place  by 
the  brethren  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  attached  to  the  command,  together  with  a 
few  from  the  city.  The  deceased  was  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  but  the  small  number 
of  that  grade  in  attendance  rendered  the  adoption  of  the  Master  Mason’s  burial 
service  necessary.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  brethren,  Sir  Knight  Frank  Fuller, 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  officiated  as  W.  M.,  and  Colonel  Evans,  of  the  Second 
Cavalry,  as  Marshal,  Chief  Justice  Kinney  and  United  States  Marshal  Gibbs 
walked  in  the  procession,  which  consisted  altogether  of  some  twenty  members. 
The  services  at  the  grave  were  of  a highly  impressive  character,  and  were  witnessed 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  command,  together  with  numerous  citizens.  At  the 
close  of  the  solemnities,  the  fraternity  changed  their  position  while  a dirge  was 
performed  by  the  band,  and  gave  place  to  a detail  of  forty-eight  soldiers,  who 
fired  three  volleys  over  the  grave.  The  procession  then  returned  to  camp  in  re- 
versed order.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  Lieutenant  Darwin  Chase  in  his  youth  was  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  Mormon  Elders;  his  name  and  labors  in  the  ministry  was 
often  associated  with  Apostle  Erastus  Snow.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Indians 
mistook  Lieutenant  Chase  for  Colonel  Connor  and  made  him  a particular  mark. 
The  Lieutenant’s  horse  had  more  attractive  trappings,  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Indians  towards  him  and  away  from  the  real  commander,  who  is  said  to 
have  “ sat  almost  motionless  on  his  charger,  within  easy  distance  of  the  Indians’ 
rifles,  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight  and  giving  his  orders.” 

For  the  integrity  of  history,  it  must  be  noted  that  Colonel  Connor  in  his 
report  to  the  War  Department  did  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  Cache  Valley  when 
he  said : 

“ I should  mention  here  that  in  my  march  from  this  post  no  assistance  was 
rendered  by  the  Mormons,  who  seemed  indisposed  to  divulge  any  information 
regarding  the  Indians,  and  charged  enormous  prices  for  every  article  furnished  my 
command.” 
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Accompany  the  above  with  an  historical  note  in  the  Logan  Branch  records, 
from  which  the  author  himself  copied  it : 

“ Jan.  28th,  1863,  Colonel  Connor  passed  through  Logan  with  a company  of 
450  soldiers,  and  on  the  29th  he  came  upon  and  attacked  a band  of  Indians  in  a 
deep  ravine  through  which  a small  creek  runs  west  of  Bear  River  and  twenty  miles 
north  of  Franklin.  The  Indians  resisted  the  soldiers  and  a severe  battle  ensued 
which  lasted  four  hours,  in  which  eighteen  soldiers  were  killed  and  [many] 
wounded.  About  200  Indians  were  killed  and  a great  many  wounded.  Colonel 
Connor  captured  about  150  Indian  ponies,  and  returned  through  Logan  on  Jan.  31. 
The  weather  was  so  intensely  cold  that  scores  of  his  men  had  their  feet  and  hands 
frozen.  We,  the  people  of  Cache  Valley,  looked  upon  the  movement  of  Colonel  Con- 
nor as  an  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  Indians  had  been  a source  of  great 
annoyance  to  us  for  a long  time,  causing  us  to  stand  guard  over  our  stock  and 
other  property  the  most  of  the  time  since  our  first  settlement.” 

This  historical  minute  was  made  early  in  1863,  just  after  the  battle  of  Bear 
River.  Notice  the  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  naming  of  Connor’s  rank — 
“ Colonel  Connor.”  He  was  not  yet  created  Brigadier-General,  for  fighting  that 
battle,  when  Secretary  Farrell  made  that  minute.  Records  are  invaluable  ! This 
one  justifies  Cache  Valley.  A misrepresentation  of  the  Mormon  people  was  made 
to  the  War  Department,  though  we  are  quite  as  confident  that  “ Colonel  Connor” 
was  too  honorable  to  so  design  his  report.  The  above  will  show  General  Con- 
nor’s views  of  the  Mormon  people  at  the  date  of  the  writing  of  his  official  letter, 
and  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Cache  Valley  with  the  Indians.  The 
records  of  Cache  speak  of  the  absolute  sympathy  of  the  entire  people  of  Cache 
with  the  California  Volunteers,  and  their  gratitude  to  them  for  redeeming  them 
from  Indian  depredations. 

Col.  Martineau,  in  his  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  military  history  of 
Cache  Valley,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  battle: 

“In  January,  18&3,  Col.  P.  E.  Connor,  with  about  400  United  States  truops, 
fought  the  battle  of  Bear  River,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Franklin.  This 
action,  though  more  properly  belonging  to  the  annals  of  the  United  States  army( 
we  think  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  as  it  had  an  immense  influence  in 
settling  Indian  affairs  in  Northern  Utah,  and  especially  in  Cache  County.  Indian 
outrages  against  settlers  and  travelers  had  grown  more  and  more  frequent  and 
audacious,  until  they  became  unbearable,  and  Colonel  Connor  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  them.  Making  forced  marches  from  Camp  Douglas  to  Franklin  during 
an  intensely  cold  winter  and  through  deep  snow,  his  command  left  Franklin  some 
hours  before  daylight,  and  after  a march  of  twelve  miles,  found  the  Indians, 
numbering  about  400  warriors,  very  strongly  posted  in  the  deep  ravine  through 
which  Battle  Creek  enters  Bear  River.  To  attack  this  natural  fortress  the  troops 
had  to  cross  an  open  plain  about  half  a mile  in  width,  in  plain  view  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  hidden  behind  the  steep  banks  of  the  stream.  The  troops 
reached  Bear  River  early  in  the  morning  of  an  intensely  cold  day.  The  river 
was  full  of  running  ice,  but  was  gallantly  forded,  many  of  the  mengetting  wet> 

and  afterwards  having  their  feet  and  legs  frozen. 
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“As  the  trftops  advanced  they  met  a deadly  fire  from  the  Indian  rifles;  bat 
without  wavering  pressed  steadily  on,  and  after  a bloody  contest  of  some  hours, 
in  which  the  Indians  fought  with  desperation,  the  survivors,  about  ioo  in  number, 
fled.  Pocatello  and  Saguich,  two  noted  chiefs,  escaped,  but  Bear  Hunter  was 
killed  while  making  bullets  at  a camp  fire.  When  struck  he  fell  forward  into  the 
fire  and  perished  miserably.  For  years  he  had  been  as  a thorn  to  the  settlers, 
and  his  death  caused  regret  in  none.  A simultaneous  attack  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks  finally  routed  the  Indians,  whose  dead,  as  counted  by  an  eye-witness  from 
Franklin,  amounted  to  368,  besides  many  wounded,  who  afterwards  died.  About 
ninety  of  the  slain  were  women  and  children.  The  troops  found  their  camp  well 
supplied  for  the  winter.  They  burnt  the  camp  and  captured  a large  number  of 
horses.  The  troops  suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  a great 
number  who  had  their  feet  and  legs  frozen  by  fording  Bear  River.  The  morning 
after  the  battle  and  an  intensely  cold  night,  a soldier  found  a dead  squaw  lying 
in  the  snow,  with  a little  infant  still  alive,  which  was  trying  to  draw  nourishment 
from  her  icy  breast.  The  soldiers,  in  mercy  to  the  babe,  killed  it.  On  their 
return  the  troops  remained  all  night  in  Logan,  the  citizens  furnishing  them  supper 
and  breakfast,  some  parties,  the  writer  among  the  number,  entertaining  ten  or 
fifteen  each.  The  settlers  furnished  teams  and  sleighs  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
the  dead,  wounded  and  frozen  to  Camp  Douglas.  In  crossing  the  mountains  be- 
tween Wellsville  and  Brigham  City  the  troops  experienced  great  hardships.  They 
toiled  and  floundered  all  day  through  the  deep  snow,  the  keen,  whirling  blasts 
filling  the  trail  as  fast  a=>  made,  until,  worn  out,  the  troops  returned  to  Wellsville. 
Next  day  Bishop  W.  H.  Maughan  gathered  all  the  men  and  teams  in  the  place 
and  assisted  the  troops  through  the  pass  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

“The  victory  was  of  immense  value  to  the  settlers  of  Cache  County  and  all 
the  surrounding  country.  It  broke  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Indians  and 
enabled  the  settlers  to  occupy  new  and  choice  localities  hitherto  unsafe.  Peter 
Maughan,  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  County,  pronounced  it  an  interposition  of 
Providence  in  behalf  of  the  settlers;  the  soldiers  having  done  what  otherwise 
the  colonists  would  have  had  to  accomplish  with  pecuniar^loss  and  sacrifice  of 
lives  illy  spared  in  the  weak  state  of  the  settlements.  This  was  the  universal  sen- 
timent of  the  County.  It  made  the  flocks  and  herds  and  lives  of  the  people 
comparatively  safe ; for  though  the  survivors  were  enraged  against  the  people  of 
the  County,  whom  they  regarded  as  in  a manner  aiding  and  abetting  the  troops, 
they  felt  themselves  too  weak  to  forcibly  seek  revenge.  ” 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

GREAT  MASS  MEETING  OF  THE  CITIZENS  TO  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  GOVERNOR  HARDING  AND  JUDGES  WAITE  AND  DRAKE.  THE  READ- 
ING OF  HIS  MESSAGE  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE.  DEEP  INDIGNATION  OF 
THE  PEOPLE.  STIRRING  DENUNCIATIONS  BY  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE.  RESOLUTIONS.  PETITION  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  FOR  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  JUDGES.  A COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 
TO  WAIT  UPON  THEM  AND  ASK  THEIR  RESIGNATION  IN  THE  NAME.  OF 
THE  PEOPLE.  THE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

In  the  Spring  of  1863  there  occurred  a demonstration  of  the  people  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  over  the  conduct  of  Governor  Harding  and  Judges  Waite  and 
Drake.  An  immense  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  on  the  3rd  of  Maxch 
As  a prelude  to  the  proceedings  Captain  Thomas’  brass  band  played  “ Hail  Col- 
umbia,” after  which  the  meeting  organized  with  the  Hon.  Daniel  Spencer,  chair- 
man. Next  came  a prayer  from  the  chaplain,  Joseph  Young,  for  divine  guidance 
in  their  important  business,  followed  by  the  band  playing  the  ‘‘'Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  after  which  the  Hon.  John  Taylor  arose  and  briefly  stated  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  They  had  met  together,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating certain  acts  of  several  of  the  United  States  officials  now  in  the  Territory. 
It  was  a mass  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  he,  for  one,  desired  to-  hear  a proper 
statement  of  the  course  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  so  far  as  that  affected  the 
citizens  of  the  Territory,  laid  before  the  people,  and  that  such  action  might  be 
adopted  as  they  thought  proper,  and  as  the  circumstances  demanded. 

The  time  had  come  for  certain  documents  to  be  placed  before  the  people 
and  before  the  country,  and  on  which  they  could  not  avoid  taking  action. 
Though  the  Legislature  was  under  no ‘Obligation  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to 
publish  the  Governor’s  message — as  such  action  on  their  part  was  purely  compli- 
mentary— they  did  at  first  contemplate  doing  so,  but  on  reflection,  considered 
that  the  character  of  that  message  was  sisch  that  they  could  not  with  respect  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community  do  so,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  its  pub- 
lication at  that  time  might  have  subjected  his  Excellency  to  the  insult  which  his 
intemperate  language  had  provoked.  Mr.  Taylor  then  gave  place  to  the- Hon. 
Albert  Carrington,  who  read  the  message  from  the  printed  Journals- of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Territory 

of  Utah  : 

“Since  the  adjournment  of  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  this  body,  the 
office  of  Governor  of  this  Territory  has  been  conferred  upon  me  according  to 
law.  On  the  7th  day  of  July  last  I arrived  in  this  city  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  my  office.  I had  heard  much  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
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Utah,  but  I must  admit  that  my  most  sanguine  expectations  were  more  than  real- 
ized upon  my  arrival  here.  A few  years  since  this  Territory  was  only  known  as  a 
desert.  I found  it  the  home  of  a large  and  thriving  population,  who  have  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  short  period  that  it  has  been  settled ; and  under  the 
steady  progress  of  labor,  protected  in  its  indefensible  rights,  the  whole  area  em- 
braced in  the  Organic  Act  establishing  this  Territory  must  present  a spectacle  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  satisfactory  to  them  as  it  is  creditable  to  your- 
selves. 

“The  present  season  has  been  one  of  unusual  abundance,  not  only  here,  but 
throughout  the  entire  Union;  and,  notwithstanding  civil  war  has  made  desolate 
many  of  the  fairest  districts  which  have  ever  been  the  abode  of  a civilized 
people;  yet  He  who  has  promised  ‘seed  time  and  harvest,'  and  ‘ the  rain  to  fall 
upon  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just,’  has  still  remembered  the  whole  American 
people  with  superabundant  mercies.  If  the  harmony  of  the  world  has  been 
marred,  it  has  not  been  through  the  withholding  of  His  kindness  from  the 
nation. 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  which  have  superin- 
duced the  unhappy  troubles  now  existing  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 
That  African  slavery,  and  the  unnatural  antagonisms  which  grow  out  of  that  re- 
lation, lie  at  the  foundation,  I have  no  doubt.  I am  aware  that  other  reasons 
have  been  assigned,  but  such  reasons  are  confined  to  but  very  few  in  comparison 
to  the  many  who  will  agree  with  me  in  my  proposition.  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  lover  of  human  liberty  and  friend  of  republican  institutions  on  this  conti 
nent  to  stand  by  the  Government  in  its  present  trials  is,  to  my  mind,  a proposition 
too  clear  for  argument.  Notwithstanding  organized  treason  is  still  making 
gigantic  efforts  to  carry  out  its  purpose  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  yet  I am 
happy  in  the  belief  that  the  rebellion  has  culminated;  that  it  can  never  be  as 
strong  again  as  it  has  been  for  a few  months  past.  The  extremest  measures  have 
been  resorted  to  in  the  rebel  States  to  put  the  last  man  in  the  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  rebel  flag ; nevertheless,  that  flag  has  been  compelled  to 
retreat  step  by  step  before  the  victorious  legions  of  the  Union,  and  still  there  are 
millions  of  men  to  be  called  into  the  field,  if  it  shall  hereafter  be  found  that 
those  millions  are  needed. 

“CONSERVATISM  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

“The  most  conservative  advocate  of  the  Union,  no  matter  what  his  opinions 
heretofore  may  have  been  on  the  question  of  slavery,  cannot  complain  of  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  of  President  Lincoln  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
While  it  was  known  to  all  men  that  4,000,000  of  chattel  slaves  were  supplying 
their  rebel  masters  with  means  to  prosecute  their  work  of  ruin  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution — the  joint  labors  of  our  common 
ancestors;  yet  that  same  Government,  through  its  civil  ministers  and  military 

commanders,  it  must  be  confessed,  hesitated  long  to  strike  the  rebel  interests 

* 

where  its  blows  could  be  made  to  tell  with  most  terrible  effect. 

“OBJECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

“The  present  war  has  not  been  prosecuted  by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
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cause  of  any  hostility  towards  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  union  of  the  great  family  of  States.  The  question  of  emancipation,  or 
no  Union,  has  been  thrust  upon  the  President.  In  meeting  that  question  he  has 
shown  a patriotic  wisdom  worthy  the  head  of  a great  nation.  If  the  Union 
could  have  been  preserved  and  slavery  still  suffered  to  remain  intact,  that  institu- 
tion would  never  have  been  disturbed  by  the  American  people,  but  would  have 
been  suffered  to  expand  its  malign  influences  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil 
where  it  exists,  until  finally  it  must  have  perished  by  the  inexorable  law  of  retri- 
bution, which,  like  an  avenging  Nemesis,  is  ever  following  in  the  track  of  wrong. 
But  no  matter  when  or  how  the  present  difficulties  may  be  settled,  slavery  is 
doomed — it  must  perish,  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 

“PROCLAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

“On  the  first  day  of  January,  proximo,  the  time  given  by  the  President  to 
the  slave  masters  of  the  rebel  States  will  have  expired.  If  madness  shall  still  rule 
1a  their  councils  and  no  returning  sense  of  duty  or  patriotism  shall  have  been 
awakened  in  their  hearts,  and  they  shall  still  refuse  to  return  to  that  allegiance 
which  is  their  plainest  duty,  then  the  President,  exercising  that  power  which  he 
holds  as  commander-in-chief,  and  which,  as  a war  power,  no  man,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  least  respect,  has  ever  denied,  will  by  proclamation  declare  the 
freedom  of  every  slave  in  the  States  or  districts  of  States,  where  such  rebellion 
shall  then  exist.  This  new  order  of  things  may  for  a time  jostle  the  commercial 
interests  of  not  only  this  country,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world;  but  order 
and  harmony  will  soon  be  restored,  and  our  system  of  Government  will  still  be 
preserved,  with  no  disturbing  element  remaining — a beacon-light  to  the  nations, 
and  a refuge  to  countless  millions  who  will  come  after  us. 

“ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  DESERET  INTO  THE  UNION. 

“After  the  adjournment  o(  the  last  session  of  this  body,  in  accordance  with 
a joint  resolution  emanating  therefrom,  the  people  of  this  Territory  proceeded  to 
elect  delegates  to  form  a Constitution  for  the  State  of  Deseret ; and  after  such 
Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted,  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  a Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  other  officers,  amongst  which  was  a representative  to 
Congress;  and  also  two  United  States  Senators  were  elected.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen elected  as  a United  States  Senator  proceeded  to  Washington  City  and 
caused  to  be  laid  before  Congress  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  was  treated  with 
that  courtesy  to  which  a gentleman  on  so  grave  a mission  should  ever  be  entitled. 
He  was  permitted  to  occupy  a seat  within  the  bar  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and 
was  otherwise  received  with  the  kindest  consideration.  In  consequence  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  more  would  have  been  done 
than  was  in  the  premises.  The  Constitution  and  other  documents  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee,  where  the  matter  now  rests.  That  the  question 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress  and  acted  on  in  that  spirit 
of  fairness  that  becomes  a great  and  generous  nation,  I have  no  doubt. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  my  sojourn  amongst  you  I have  heard  no  sen- 
timents, either  publicly  or  privately  expressed,  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
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much  sympathy  is  felt  by  any  considerable  number  of  your  people  in  favor  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  now  struggling  for  its  very  existence  ‘in  the 
valley  and  shadow  ’ through  which  it  has  been  called  to  pass.  If  I am  mistaken 
in  this  opinion  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  myself  in  acknowledging  my  error. 
1 would,  in  the  name  of  my  bleeding  country,  that  you,  as  the  representatives 
of  public  sentiment  here,  would  speedily  pass  such  a resolution  as  will  extort 
from  me,  if  necessary,  a public  acknowledgment  of  my  error,  if  error  I have 
committed. 

“I  have  said  this  in  no  unkind  spirit;  I would  much  rather  learn  that  the 
fault  has  been  on  my  part  and  not  on  yours. 

“ I regret  also  to  say,  I have  found  in  conversing  with  many  gentlemen  of 
social  and  political  influence,  that  because  the  question  of  the  admission  of  this 
Territory  into  the  Union  was  temporarily  postponed,  distrust  is  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  expressions  have 
been  used  amounting  to  inuendoes  at  least,  as  to  what  the  result  might  be  in  case 
the  admission  should  be  rejected  or  postponed.  Every  such  manifestation  of 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  objectors  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  unbecoming,  but  is 
based  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  rights  of  the  applicant,  and  the  duties 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States  composing  the  Union. 

“The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides,  in  Art.  4,  and  Sec.  3, 

‘ that  new  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  in  this  Union,’  etc.  The  question 
properly  arises,  when  and  how  are  they  to  be  admitted?  Not,  surely,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  seeking  to  be  admitted,  but  upon  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  When  that  consent  becomes  a right  to  be  demanded,  depends 
on  circumstances.  It  is  doubtless  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  admit  the  Territories  belonging  to  it  to  the  status  and  condition  of  States 
whenever  there  is  a sufficient  population  to  warrant  it,  and  they  apply  to  Con- 
gress with  a Constitution  republican  in  spirit  and  form. 

“ But  still  the  Congress  has  not  only  the  right  but  it  is  one  of  their  gravest 
duties,  to  see  that  this  great  boon  is  not  conferred  upon  a people  unprepared  to 
enter  into  the  great  political  family  on  a basis  that  is  unjust  to  other  members  of 
the  Union.  Amongst  the  first  inquiries  is  that  in  relation  to  the  population  of 
the  Territory  knocking  for  admission.  Is  it  such  as  to  entitle  a State  to  a mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Representatives?  If  such  is  the  case,  and  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  organic  law  is  such  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contemplates;  if  the  same  has  been  adopted  in  good  faith,  and  the 
people  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  desire  the  welfare  of  the 
Federal  Government,  then  it  becomes  not  only  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  ad- 
mit such  applicant,  but  the  latter  has  a right  morally  and  politically  to  demand 
such  admission.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  clearly  shown  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  population,  that  the  Constitution  is  republican  in  form  and  spirit,  that 
the  same  has  been  adopted  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  people  are  loyal  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  the  laws,  then  the  right  to  make  such  demand  does 
not  exist,  nor  should  the  application  be  entertained  after  these  facts  appear. 

“The  admission  of  a new  State  into  the  Union  is,  or  ought  to  be,  attended 
with  gravest  consideration.  For  instance,  suppose  the  population  of  the  Terri- 
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tory  is  known  to  fall  far  short  of  the  number  that  entitles  the  present  members  of 
the  Union  to  a representation  in  Congress,  should  it  be  thought  hard  or  strange  that 
objections  should  be  made?  Is  it  thought  a hardship  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  comprising  4,000,000,  are  not  willing  that  their  voices  should  be 
silenced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  60,000  or  80,000  in  one  of  the 
Territories?  I am  aware  that  precedents  may  be  cited  in  some  few  instances, 
where  these  reasons  have  been  overlooked  and  disregarded,  but  that  fact  does  not 
atfect  the  question  under  consideration.  The  reasons  which  controlled  Congress  at 
the  time  referred  to  were  never  good  and  sound  ones,  but  we  found  in  the  wishes 
and  ambition  of  political  parties,  anxious  to  control  the  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, for  chief  magistrate.  If  the  precedent  was  a bad  one,  the  sooner  it  is 
changed  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

“In  connection  with  this  subject,  I respectfully  recommend  the  propriety  of 
passing  an  act  whereby  a correct  census  may  be  taken  of  the  population  of  the 
Territory.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  population  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  one 
representative  in  Congress,  on  the  present  basis,  I shall  be  most  happy  in  aiding 
you  to  the  extent  of  my  humble  abilities,  in  forwarding  any  movements  having 
for  their  end,  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a State. 

“POLYGAMY. 

“ It  would  be  disingenuous  if  I were  not  to  advert  to  a question,  though  seem- 
ingly it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  premises,  is  yet  one  of  vast  importance  to 
you  as  a people,  and  which  cannot  be  ignored — I mean  that  institution  which  is 
not  only  commended  but  encouraged  by  you,  and  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
an  anomaly  throughout  Christendom — I mean  polygamy,  or,  if  you  please,  plural 
wives.  In  approaching  this  delicate  subject,  I desire  to  do  so  in  no  offensive 
manner  or  unkind  spirit;  yet  the  institution,  founded  upon  no  written  statute  of 
your  Territory,  but  upon  custom  alone  exists.  It  is  a patent  fact,  and  your  own 
public  teachers,  by  speech  and  pamphlet,  on  many  occasions,  have  challenged  its 
investigation  at  the  bar  of  Christendom.  I will  not  on  this  occasion  be  drawn 
into  a discussion  either  of  its  morality  or  its  Bible  authority;  I will  neither  affirm 
or  deny  any  one  of  the  main  proceedings  on  which  it  rests.  That  there  is  seem- 
ing authority  for  its  practice  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  cannot  be  denied. 

“ But  still  there  were  many  things  authorized  in  the  period  of  the  world 
when  they  were  written  which  could  not  be  tolerated  now  without  overturning  the 
whole  system  of  our  civilization,  based,  as  it  is,  on  the  new  and  better  revelation 
of  the  common  Savior  of  us  all.  While  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  practice  of 
polygamy  prevailed  to  a limited  extent,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
in  that  age  of  the  world  when  the  twilight  of  a semi-barbarism  had  not  yielded 
to  the  effulgence  of  the  coming  day,  and  when  the  glory  and  fame  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  consisted  more  in  the  beauty  and  multitude  of  their  concubines  than  in 
the  wisdom  of  their  counselors.  “An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth,” 
was  once  the  lex  talionis  of  the  great  Jewish  law-giver.  So  capital  punishment 
was  awarded  for  Sabbath  breaking;  and  there  were  many  other  statutes  and  cus- 
toms which  at  this  age  of  the  world,  if  adopted,  would  carry  us  backward  into 
the  centuries  of  barbarism. 
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“I  lay  it  down  as  a sound  proposition  that  no  community  can  happily  exist 
with  an  institution  as  important  as  that  of  marriage  wanting  in  all  those  qualities 
that  make  it  homogeneal  with  institutions  and  laws  of  neighboring  civilized  communi- 
ties having  the  same  object.  Anomalies  in  the  moral  world  cannot  long  exist  in 
a state  of  mere  abeyance;  they  must  form  the  very  nature  of  things,  become  ag- 
gressive, or  they  will  soon  disappear  from  the  force  of  conflicting  ideas.  This 
proposition  is  supported  by  the  history  of  our  race,  and  is  so  plain  that  it  may  be 
set  down  as  an  axiom.  If  we  grant  this  to  be  true,  we  may  sum  up  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  argument  as  follows:  either  the  laws  and  opinions  of  the  community 
by  which  you  are  surrounded  must  become  subordinate  to  your  customs  and 
opinions,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  yield  to  theirs.  The  conflict  is  irre- 
pressible. 

“ But  no  matter  whether  this  anomaly  shall  disappear  or  remain  amongst  you, 
it  is  your  duty  at  least,  to  guard  it  against  flagrant  abuse.  That  plurality  of  wives 
is  tolerated  and  believed  to  be  right,  may  not  appear  so  strange.  But  that  a 
mother  and  her  daughter  are  allowed  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  wives  to  the  same  hus- 
band, or  that  a man  could  be  found  in  all  Christendom  who  could  be  induced  to 
take  upon  himself  such  a relationship,  is  perhaps  no  less  a marvel  in  morals  than 
in  matters  of  taste.  The  bare  fact  that  such  practices  are  tolerated  amongst  you 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  human  passions,  whether  excited  by  religious  fa- 
naticism or  otherwise,  must  be  restrained  and  subject  to  laws,  to  which  all  must 
yield  obedience.  No  community  can  long  exist  without  absolute  social  anarchy 
unless  so  important  an  institution  as  that  of  marriage  laws  is  regulated  by  law. 
It  is  the  basis  of  our  civilization,  and  in  it  the  whole  question  of  the  descent  and 
distribution  of  real  and  personal  estate  is  involved. 

“ Much  to  my  astonishment,  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  laws  upon  the 
statutes  of  this  Territory  regulating  marriage.  I earnestly  recommend  to  your 
early  consideration  the  passage  of  some  law  that  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
people. 

“act  of  congress  against  polygamy. 

•“I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  the  first  day 
of  July,  1862,  entitled  “An  Act  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other  places,  and  disapproving 
and  annulling  certain  Acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.” 
(Chap.  CXXVII.  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  last  Session  of  Congress,  page 
501.)  I am  aware  that  there  is  a prevailing  opinion  here  that  said  Act  is  uncon- 
stitutional, ar.d  therefore  it  is  recommended  by  those  in  high  authority  that  no 
regard  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  same — and  still  more  to  be  regretted,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  in  some  instances  it  has  been  recommended  that  it  be 
openly  disregarded  and  defied,  meanly  to  defy  the  same. 

“ I ta'ke  this  occasion  to  warn  the  people  of  this  Territory  against  such  dan- 
gerous and  disloyal  counsel.  Whether  such  Act  is  unconstitutional  or  not,  is  not 
necessary  for  me  either  to  affirm  or  deny.  The  individual  citizen,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  has  the  right  to  defy  any  law  or  statute  of  the  United 
States  with  impunity.  In  doing  so,  he  takes  upon  himself  the  risk  of  the  penal- 
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ties  of  that  statute,  be  they  what  they  may,  in  case  his  judgment  should  be  in 
error.  The  Constitution  has  amply  provided  how  and  where  all  such  questions  of 
doubt  are  to  be  submitted  and  settled,  viz  : in  the  courts  constituted  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  forcibly  resist  the  execution  of  that  Act  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  a 
high  misdemeanor,  and  if  a whole  community  should  become  involved  in  such 
resistance,  would  call  downu  pon  it  the  consequences  of  insurrection  and  rebellion. 
I hope  and  trust  that  no  such  rash  counsels  will  prevail.  If,  unhappily,  I am 
mistaken  in  this,  I choose  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  consequences. 

“LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

“Amongst  the  most  cherished  and  sacred  rights  secured  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  right  ‘to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science.’ It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  the  founders  of  our  Government 
had  not  thrown  around  the  citizen  this  irrevocable  guaranty,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  so  many  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  against  ‘ non-conformists,’  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  injustice  and  hardship  resulting  therefrom.  They  had  seen  men  of  the 
most  exalted  abilities  and  virtues  excluded  from  places  of  public  trust  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  would  not  subscribe  to  all  of  the  dogmas  of  a church 
established  by  law.  They  had  witnessed,  at  the  same  time,  other  men  of  the 
most  questionable  integrity  and  morality  clothed  in  the  robes  of  prelate  and 
bishop,  exacting  without  stint  or  mercy,  enormous  revenues  from  an  unwilling 
people,  and  spending  the  same  in  the  pursuit  of  an  unholy  ambition,  and  in  a 
luxury  that  better  befitted  some  Eastern  satrap  than  the  followers  of  ‘ the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,’  in  whom  they  professed  to  believe.  In  the  light  of  their  past 
experience,  and  inspired  by  the  great  primal  truths  of  the  Declaration,  the  ‘in- 
defeasible rights  of  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness’ still  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  founded  a government  on  the  basis  of 
religious  tolera.ion,  before  unknown  to  mankind.  This  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise,  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  It  was  the  inevitable  corollary  that 
proceeded  from  the  premises,  and  thus  was  it  that  religion  was  made  a matter  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker,  and  not  between  man  and  the  Government. 

“But  here  arises  a most  important  question,  a question  perhaps  that  has  never 
yet  been  asked  or  fully  answered  in  this  country — how  far  does  the  right  of  con- 
science extend?  Is  there  any  limit  to  this  right?  and,  if  so,  where  shall  the  line 
of  demarcation  be  drawn,  designating  that  which  is  not  forbidden  from  that  which 
is?  This  is  indeed  a most  important  inquiry,  and  from  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  answered.  I cannot  and  will  not  on  this  occasion  pretend  to 
answer  this  question,  but  will  venture  the  suggestion  that  when  it  is  answered  the 
same  rules  will  be  adopted  as  if  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  were  in- 
volved in  the  argument. 

“Let  us  refer  to  this  provision  of  the  Constitution;  it  is  found  in  the  first 
article  of  the  amendments:  ‘ Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press  ’ Can  we  logically  infer  from  the  above  provision 

that  these  rights  are  not  co-rela'ive,  or  that  they  do  not  rest  on  the  same  princi- 
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pies?  that  one  of  these  rights  is  of  more  importance  to  the  citizen  than  the  other, 
and  that  his  duty  in  their  ‘ free  exercise’  is  not  the  same?  I think  not. 

“Let  us  briefly  examine  this  proposition.  Because  ‘the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  ’ is  guaranteed,  can  the  citizen  thereby  be  allowed  to  speak 
slanderously  and  falsely  of  his  neighbor?  Can  he  write  and  print  a libel  with 
impunity?  He  certainly  cannot;  and  his  folly  would  almost  amount  to  idiocy  if 
he  should  appeal  to  the  Constitution  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
acts.  But  the  question  may  be  asked — why  not?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Simply 
because  he  is  not  allowed  to  abuse  these  rights.  If,  upon  a prosecution  for  slan- 
der or  libel,  the  defendant  should  file  his  plea  setting  up  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  as  a matter  of  defense,  the  plea  would  not  only  be  bad  on  demurrer, 
but  the  pleader  would  be  looked  upon  as  a very  bad  lawyer.  Will  any  one  in- 
form me  why  the  same  parity  of  reasoning  should  not  apply  in  one  case  as  the 
other? 

“That  if  an  act,  in  violation  of  law  and  repugnant  to  the  civilization  in  the 
midst  of  which  that  act  has  been  committed,  should  be  followed  by  a prosecution, 
could  be  justified  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Constitution  securing  the  ‘free  ex- 
ercise of  religion’  more  than  in  the  case  above  cited?  I shall  pause  for  an 
answer.  There  can  be  no  limits  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot  dwell,  and  our 
thoughts  soar  in  their  aspirations  after  truth.  We  may  think  what  we  will, 
believe  what  we  will,  and  speak  what  we  will,  on  all  subjects  of  speculative  the- 
ology. We  may  believe  with  equal  impunity  the  Talmud  of  the  Jew,  the  Bible 
of  the  Christian,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Koran,  or  the  Veda  of  the  Brahmin. 
We  cannot  elevate,  other  than  by  moral  forces,  the  human  soul  from  the  low  plane 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  whether  it  worships  for  its  God,  the  Llama  of  the 
Tartars,  or  the  Beetle  of  the  Egyptians.  But  when  religious  opinions  assume 
new  manifestations  and  pass  from  mere  sentiments  into  overt  acts,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  acts  of  faith  or  not,  they  must  not  outrage  the  opinions  of  the 
civilized  world,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  must  conform  to  those  usages  established 
by  law,  and  which  are  believed  to  underlie  our  civilization. 

“But,  the  question  returns — Is  there  any  limit  to  the  ‘free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion?’ If  there  is  not,  then  in  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth  century,  human 
victims  may  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  “widows  may  be  burned 
alive  on  the  funeral  pile.”  Is  there  one  here  who  believes  that  such  shocking 
barbarisms  could  be  practiced  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  in  the  ‘free  exercise 
thereof’  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States?  If  not,  then  there 
must  be  a limit  to  this  right  under  consideration,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
proper  tribunal  at  the  proper  time  to  fix  the  boundaries,  as  each  case  shall  arise 
involving  that  question. 

“ POWERS  VESTED  IN  THE  GOVERNOR  BY  THE  ORGANIC  ACT. 

“The  Act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  providing  a 
Government  therein,  defined  with  sufficient  certainty  the  duties  of  each  depart- 
ment in  said  Government.  These  several  departments  were  made  to  consist  of  the 
Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial.  Amongst  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  Governor,  is  that  of  nominating  certain  officers,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
■consent  of  the  Council.  The  first  question  that  arises  under  this  head  is,  what 
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officers  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor?  The  seventh  section  of  said  Act 
is  in  the  following  words:  ‘And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  township,  dis- 

trict and  county  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be  appointed,  or 
elected,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.’  The  Governor  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
(not  Assembly)  appoint  all  officers  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  etc.  Town- 
ship, district  and  county  officers  are  to  be  appointed  or  elected,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  may  direct.  It  is 
clear  to  my  mind  that  the  Organic  Act  contemplates  two  classes  of  officers,  viz: 
township,  district  and  county,  and  another  class  not  included  in  the  former, 
which  embraces  all  officers  strictly  Territorial,  such  as  attorney-general  for  the 
Territory,  marshal,  auditor,  treasurer,  etc. 

“I  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  in  the  examination  of  the  Act,  than 
that  the  officers  not  included  in  the  first  class  must  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  cannot  be  elected,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  have  held  such 
offices  contrary  to  law  and  have  been  removed  upon  the  prosecution  of  a writ  of 
quo  warranto.  It  follows  further,  that  if  such  officers  acted  without  authority  of 
law  their  acts  were  void,  and  are  not  binding  upon  the  citizens.  This  becomes  a 
question  of  much  importance  when  we  consider  the  hardship  and  inconvenience 
that  may  hereafter  grow  out  of  the  same.  I respectfully  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation, whether  it  would  not  be  safer  either  to  pass  some  law  legalizing  the  acts  of 
such  persons,  while  in  the  supposed  discharge  of  their  duties,  or  it  may  be  that 
it  would  require  an  Act  of  Congress  legalizing  such  assumed  official  acts. 

“Before  dismissing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  suggest 
to  you  whether  a very  grave  question  may  not  hereafter  arise  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  elect  by  joint  ballot  any  of  the  officers  denomin- 
ated as  ‘township,  district  or  county  officers.’  I have  been  unofficially  advised 
that  the  word  ‘ election  ’ as  used  in  the  Organic  Act,  might  be  held  to  refer  to  the 
people,  and  not  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  If  such  a question  should  hereafter 
arise,  and  such  a possible  view  should  be  taken  in  deciding  this  question,  it  would 
involve  the  most  serious  consequences.  I will  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 
I only  raise  the  question  for  your  consideration. 

“revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes. 

“ I respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a thorough  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  this  Territory.  I am  aware  that  something 
was  attempted  at  your  last  session  in  that  direction  ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  which  had  that  duty  under  their  charge  stopped  far  short  of  what  was 
required  at  their  hands.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  law  makers  to  leave  the  statutes  by 
which  the  people  are  to  be  governed  so  plain  in  their  several  requirements  that 
the  stranger  cannot  be  misled.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  precise 
statutes  are  in  force  on  many  subjects  in  this  Territory.  Besides  this,  there  are 
many  provisions  in  the  statutes  manifestly  unjust,  and  whilst  they  remain  must  be 
considered  anomalies.  I will  not  consume  time  in  any  argumentation  on  this 
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subject,  believing  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts 
as  they  exist. 

“Amongst  the  most  objectionable  of  these  provisions,  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  revised  statutes  of  1855,  and  which  are  still  in  force: 

“Chap.  5,  relating  to  justices  of  the  peace.  Secs.  8,  15,  19. 

“Chap.  3,  relating  to  the  procedure  in  civil  cases.  Sec.  28. 

“Chap.  6,  relating  to  attorneys-at-law.  This  whole  chapter  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

“Chap.  12,  relating  to  estates  of  decedents.  Secs.  14,  24,  25,  26.  The 
great  objection  to  these  sections  is,  that  no  limit  whatever  is  fixed  to  the  value  of 
the  estate,  thereby  cutting  off  claims  which  ought  to  be  paid,  when  there  is 
enough  to  do  so,  and  still  the  family  will  be  left  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

“Chap.  18,  in  relation  to  divorces.  There  should  be  a specified  time  when 
such  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  application  should  be  given  to  the  defendant. 
Sec.  18,  in  the  same  chapter,  gives  the  probate  judge  power  too  plenary.  In  ques- 
tions of  so  much  importance,  the  party  should  have  the  benefit  of  a trial  by 
jury. 

“ Chap.  32  should  be  stricken  from  the  statute.  No  such  crime  as  treason 
against  a Territory  is  known  to  the  laws. 

“I  call  your  attention  especially  to  sections  112  and  113,  under  the  title  of 
‘Justifiable  Killing,  and  the  Prevention  of  Public  Offences.’  These  provisions 
are  too  palpably  unjust  to  stand  a day  on  your  statutes.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a man  to  be  murdered,  and  yet  under  these  provisions  his  murderer 
could  escape  under  the  plea  that  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  excite  his  fears 
that  certain  acts  either  would  be  done  or  had  been,  for  which  he  claimed  the 
immunity  of  the  statute.  If  your  laws  against  the  offenses  therein  named  are 
not  sufficiently  penal,  make  them  so;  but  to  authorize  by  a public  statute  the  kill- 
ing of  a man  on  mere  suspicion  that  he  has  committed  or  will  commit  certain 
acts,  which  are  less  than  capital  upon  his  conviction  after  a fair  trial,  seems  to  be 
most  cruel  and  unjust.  In  China,  it  is  said  that  a high  Mandarin  of  the  ‘ blue  button  ’ 
may  kill  with  impunity  a person  suspected  of  stealing  rice,  and  cut  open  his 
stomach  to  find  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  In  no  other  instance  have  I been  able 
to  find  any  statute  or  custom  analogous  to  the  one  under  consideration.  No.  com- 
munity can  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  that  statute  without  soon  becoming 
(dropping  the  figure)  ‘ as  a whitened  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men’s  bones. 

“VOTING  BY  BALLOT. 

“I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  Chap.  47,  Sec.  5,  in  relation  to  voting 
at  elections  by  ballot.  Said  section  is  as  follows:  ‘Each  elector  shall  pro- 

vide himself  with  a vote  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  he  wishes  elected, 
and  the  offices  he  would  have  them  fill,  and  present  it  neatly  folded  to  the  judge 
of  the  election,  who  shall  number  it  and  deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box.  The  clerk 
shall  then  write  down  the  name  of  the  elector  opposite  the  number  of  his  vote.’ 
Why  the  elector  should  be  required  to  provide  himself  a vote  and  present  it 
neatly  folded,  perhaps  can  be  satisfactorily  explained;  but  I confess  that  the  ob- 
ject of  voting  by  ballot  is  completely  defeated  by  the  above  provisions.  Why 
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not  vote  viva  voce  at  once.  The  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  voting  at  our 
popular  elections  is  absolute  freedom  of  the  elector  in  depositing  his  vote.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  most,  if  not  all  the  States,  the  right  of  voting  by  secret  ballot  is 
secured  to  the  elector  by  stringent  laws.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A thousand 
circumstances  might  so  completely  surround  the  elector  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled oftentimes  to  vote  against  the  convictions  of  his  judgment,  and  yet  could 
not,  if  interested  and  powerful  parties  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  control 
over  him  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties. 

“In  connection  with  this  subject,  I take  pleasure  in  adopting  the  language 
of  my  worthy  predecessor,  Governor  Cumming,  as  being  eminently  fit  and 
proper:  ‘Many  of  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  book  were  passed  under  a con- 

dition of  things  which  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  You  cannot  reasonably  anticipate 
a continuance  of  the  partial  isolation  which  has  characterized  your  early  his- 
tory in  this  region.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  you  are  situated  upon  the 
great  highway  between  the  oceans,  which  is  already  traversed  by  expresses  and 
telegraphs,  and  is  soon  to  witness  the  establishment  of  a railroad  trans- 
porting through  your  valleys  the  commodities  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
well  that  you  make  timely  preparation  for  changes  that  are  fast  approaching  you, 
and  are  ultimately  inevitable.  New  relations  between  yourselves  and  the  outer 
world  must  occur.  I would  therefore  urge  upon  you  that  you  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  prepare  a code  of  laws  suitable  for  the  present  and  future  requirements 
of  this  community.  The  judges  are  constituted  your  legal  advisers  in  these 
matters — to  them  I refer  you.’  If  this  was  true  in  i860,  how  much  more  is  it 
true  to-day?  The  constantly  increasing  travel  over  the  great  Overland  Mail 
route,  the  thousands  of  emigrants  passing  yearly  through  your  Territory,  many  of 
whom  become  permanent  citizens,  admonish  all  of  us  that  your  days  of  isolation 
from  the  outside  world  have  forever  passed.  Even  if  it  were  desirable,  you  can- 
not longer  remain  isolated  and  walled  in  by  these  natural  ramparts  around  you. 
Every  canyon  susceptible  of  improvement  will  be  converted  into  some  thorough- 
fare where  the  never-ceasing  tide  of  our  population  will  be  poured  along.  Every 
nook  and  valley,  which  for  ages  have  been  trodden  by  wild  beasts  or  savage  men, 
will  become  the  home  of  some  enterprising  citizen  whose  right  it  will  be  to  claim 
the  protection  of  just  and  wholesome  laws. 

“FINANCIAL. 

“ I herewith  annex  the  auditor’s  and  treasurer’s  reports  for  the  year  1862. 
They  have  been  made  out  with  so  much  clearness  in  their  details  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  refer  them  to  you,  accompanying  the  former  with  a few  brief 
suggestions.  By  reference  to  appended  statement  “A”  in  the  auditor’s  report, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxable  property  assessed  within  the 
said  Territory  for  the  year  1862  is  $4,779,518;  and  the  same  statement  shows  a 
tax  due  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  current  year,  estimated  at  one  per  cent., 
of  ^47, 795 - x 8,  from  which  will  have  to  be  taken,  for  cost  of  assessing,  collecting 
and  remittances  by  county  courts,  at  least  12  per  cent.;  leaving  a probable  net 
revenue  of  $42,059.76. 

“ The  whole  Territorial  liability",  including  the  direct  tax  assessed  by  the 
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United  States,  and  assumed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  January  17,  1862, 
amounts  to  the  aggregate  sum  of  $40,199.31.  The  assets  out  of  which  this  sum 
is  to  be  paid,  by  reference  to  the  same  report,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $50,612.  to, 
leaving  a balance  still  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1862,  of 
$10,412.99.  The  above  result  canno$  fail  in  being  satisfactory  to  you.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  is  so  clear  and.  concise  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
add  one  word  more  than  what  is  contained  in  the  report  itself. 

“ Before  dismissing  the  subject  I call  your  attention  especially  to  the  auditor’s 
report  for  the  year  1861,  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property 
within  this  Territory  for  that  year.  By  examining  the  same  you  will  find  that 
such  aggregate  amount  was  $5,032,184 — thereby  showing  the  strange  fact  that 
since  that  assessment  was  made  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  the  value  of  taxable 
property  within  this  Territory  in  a single  year  of  $252,666,  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  this  apparent  loss  in  Great  Salt  Lake  County  alone  has  been 
$140,280,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  County  of  Davis,  there  has  been  an 
apparent  gain  of  $4x0,514.  I am  advised  that  the  cutting  off  a portion  of  this 
Territory,  and  adding  the  same  to  that  of  Nevada,  cannot  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

“If  there  is  no  mistake  in  these  computations  it  presents  a most  remarkable 
fact  indeed.  I shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  it  here,  but  call  your  attention  to 
the  same,  merely  adding  that  in  the  absence  of  great  local  calamities,  which  affect 
in  their  nature  whole  communities,  I question  whether  such  an  instance  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  people.  But  it  remains  with  you  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon.  This  city  is  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  county  where  so  remark- 
able a deficiency  has  developed  itself,  and  yet  there  certainly  has  been  no 
natural  causes  for  this  condition  of  things.  Not  only  have  the  people  stood 
still  in  all  of  their  industrial  pursuits,  absolutely  earning  nothing  over  and  above 
their  current  expenses  that  goes  to  swell  the  aggregate  wealth,  but  there  has  been 
a positive  loss,  if  we  are  to  be  governed  by  these  data,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  County 
alone,  in  one  year,  of  $140,280.  Can  this  be  so,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tio  that  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity,  while  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman  have  been  most  bountifully  paid,  and  on  every  hand  of  this 
thriving  city  unmistakable  evidences  of  prosperity  are  apparent?  This  result  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  one  hypothesis,  viz:  in  former  years  the  valuation  -of 
property  has  been  too  high,  or  the  present  year  it  has  been  too  low.  These  fluctu- 
ations to  some  extent  will  always  exist  from  factitious  causes  alone,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  precaution ; but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  guard  not  only  the 
people  but  the  treasury,  against  abuses  of  the  kind,  if  any  exist.  There  can  be 
no  wrong  to  the  people  in  the  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  tax,  providing  the 
property  has  been  fairly  assessed  and  its  value  fairly  determined.  The  revenue  is 
the  common  fund  of  the  people,  and  there  should  be  no  favoritism  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  same.  No  matter  whether  the  individual  property-holder  possesses 
ten,  twenty  or  a hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth,  he  should  submit  to  the  same 
rules  in  determining  its  value,  as  if  he  was  the  owner  only  of  one  hundred  or  ten 
hundred  dollars’  worth. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS. 

“On  the  29th  of  October  last  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  addressed  me  a 
letter  informing  me  that  he  had  designated  me  to  receive  for  the  Territorial  Li- 
brary here,  two  sets  of  the  documents  of  the  2d  session  of  the  36th  Congress; 
that  by  the  Act  approved  the  14th  March,  1862,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  expenses  for  the  Government  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1862,  there  is  the  following  provision:  ‘Provided,  that  the 
said  journals  and  documents  shall  be  sent  to  such  libraries  and  public  institutions 
only  as  shall  signify  a willingness  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  same.’ 
Upon  inquiry  I find  that  ^10  funds  were  at  my  disposal  with  which  to  pay  for  such 
transportation,  and  I notified  the  Department  accordingly. 

“ There  will  doubtless  be  other  important  documents  to  be  distributed  on 
the  same  terms  hereafter,  and  I recommend  that  you  provide  the  necessary  means 
whereby  you  can  avail  the  people  of  this  Territory  of  the  benefits  of  these 
donations. 

“ I am  advised  that  the  penitentiary  of  this  Territory  is  in  a dilapidated 
condition,  and  that  some  repairs  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
same  a safe  or  proper  receptacle  for  public  offenders.  I recommend  that  you  me- 
morialize Congress  upon  that  subject. 

“I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  law  upon  your  statutes  inaugurating  a 
common  school  system,  or  that  any  money  has  been  appropriated  with  a view  to 
that  end,  although  you  have  appropriated  money  to  other  objects  of  much  less 
importance,  for  instance,  in  keeping  up  a quasi  military  establishment  at  a con- 
siderable expense  to  the  people.  As  much  as  this  condition  of  things  at  one 
period  of  your  history  may  have  been  required,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
passed  when  the  Territorial  fund  should  be  used  for  that  purpose  at  the  expense  of 
so  important  a measure  as  that  which  looks  to  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion amongst  you.  I need  not  dwell  here  upon  the  importance  of  common 
schools;  your  intelligence  must  supply  any  argumentation  on  my  part. 

“The  condition  of  the  militia  of  this  Territory  is  unknown  to  me.  Although 
the  statute  organizing  the  same  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  lieutenant-general  com- 
manding to  report  to  the  Governor,  who  is  recognized  as  commander-in-chief,  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  annually;  yet  no  such  report  has  been  made 
to  me,  and  therefore  I am  wholly  uninformed  on  the  subject.  If  I shall  hereafter 
deem  it  my  duty,  I may  require  that  such  report  be  made. 

“ There  are  many  other  topics  to  which,  perhaps,  I ought  to  refer,  but  I have 
no  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  If  reports  on  any  of  these  subjects  shall 
hereafter  be  made  to  me  I will  communicate  them  to  you,  with  such  suggestions  as 
I shall  deem  proper. 

“INDIAN  TROUBLES. 

“ Complaints  have  been  frequently  made  to  me  during  the  past  summer  and 
up  to  a recent  period  by  immigrants  who  have  suffered  great  loss  and  violence  from 
hostile  Indian  bands  who  infest  some  parts  of  this  and  adjoining  Territories,  whilst 
peacefully  pursuing  their  travel  to  such  points  of  destination  as  was  their  right  to 
do;  and  from  statements  which  I believe  to  be  reliable,  certain  residents  of  this 
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Territory  have  been  known  openly  to  barter  and  trade  with  the  Indians  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  articles  which  they  at  the  time  must  have  known  were  the  spoils  and 
plunder  from  murdered  citizens.  These  practices  have,  in  my  opinion,  a direct 
tendency  to  encourage  these  outrages  against  humanity.  I respectfully  suggest 
for  your  consideration  whether  any  legislation  is  demanded  at  your  hands  to  pre- 
vent these  outrages  in  the  future.  The  presence  of  a military  command  here  will 
doubtless  have  a tendency  to  prevent  many  of  these  horrors. 

“I  am  glad  that  I am  enabled  to  inform  you  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  arrangements  to  hold  treaties  with  some  if  not  all  the  tribes  of  Indians 
that  have  so  long  infested  this  and  neighboring  Territories,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  be  done  at  an  early  day,  and  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  therein  be 
speedily  extinguished,  and  such  disposition  will  be  made  of  their  former  occupants 
as  becomes  a great,  generous  and  just  Government. 

“ HOMESTEAD  ACT. 

“On  the  i st  day  of  January,  1863,  the  Homestead  Act  passed  on  the  20th 
May  last  will  go  into  effect,  thereby  enabling  any  person  who  is  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  or  who  is  the  head  of  a family,  or  who  has  performed  service  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  not  been  in  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof/ and  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a citizen  of  the  same,  to  enter  on  and  take  possession  of  160  acres 
of  any  of  the  public  lands  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  by  cultivating  the 
same  for  ihe  term  of  five  years,  and  paying  $10,  will,  upon  the  compliance  with 
these  conditions,  be  enritled  to  a patent  for  the  same.  Thus  will  it  be  in  the 
power  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  possess  a homestead  of  160  acres  of  land,  secured 
from  all  liabilities  from  any  debts  which  he  may  have  contracted  prior  to  his 
patent  for  the  same.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  beneficent  act  was  intended 
to  secure  a home  to  every  loyal  citizen,  on  terms  so  easy  and  just,  its  consequences 
for  good  cannot  well  be  estimated  to  the  present  and  future  generations.  What 
patriotic  devotion  does  the  recipient  of  this  great  boon  not  owe  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  thus  shields  himself  and  his  family  from  the  possibility  of  want,  if  he 
will  make  use  of  the  means  that  God  and  nature  have  given  him!  What  should 
be  the  character  of  that  loyalty  due  from  the  citizens  from  such  a Government — 
a Government  which  enables  him  at  one  bound,  although  ruined  in  his  fortunes, 
to  spring  from  indigence  and  poverty  to  comparative  ease  and  independence  ? 
The  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  our  vast  territories  will  soon  be  extinguished,  and 
they  will  be  open  to  settlement  on  the  terms  above  presented.  What  inducements 
are  there  which  are  not  held  out  to  those  just  beginning  life,  and  who  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  witness  thriving  cities  springing  up  where  the  wild  Indian  now  lights 
his  camp  fires  and  pitches  his  rude  lodge  ! 

“ When  it  is  also  remembered  that  every  rood  of  land  in  this  Territory  will 
be  open  to  the  citizens,  upon  no  harder  terms  than  that  they  will  occupy  and 
cultivate  it,  and  remain  loyal  to  our  common  Government,  who  should  doubt  for 
a moment  that  such  a golden  opportunity  shall  be  offered  in  vain,  or  that  one 
link  shall  be  stricken  from  the  chain  of  sympathy  that  should  ever  bind  us  alike 
in  interest,  in  body  and  soul,  to  that  same  benign  and  just  Government? 
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“ CONCLUSION. 

“ I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  urge  upon  your  earnest  consideration  the  sugges- 
tions and  measures  herein  recommended;  at  the  same  time  I felt  that  I would  be 
wanting  in  proper  respect  to  you  were  I to  accompany  each  of  these  recommenda- 
tions with  an  assignment  of  all  the  reasons  which  might  be  urged  in  their  favor. 
I am  accountable  to  the  Government  of  our  common  country  for  these  recom- 
mendations. You  too  are  accountable  to  the  same  tribunal  and  to  your  immediate 
constituents  for  the  disposition  that  you  make  of  them.  It  is  your  province  and 
duty  to  consider  and  discuss  them,  and  either  adopt  or  reject  them  as  your  wis- 
dom shall  determine. 

“I  desire  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  want- 
ing to  demonstrate  my  honest  regard  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  Tenitory.  They  deserve  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  persevering  industry ; and,  so  far  as  my  humble  efforts  may  contribute  to 
that  end  they  shall  never  be  wanting.  No  matter  what  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  between  us  on  many  subjects,  I will  endeaver  to  convince  you  of  my 
sincerity  by  the  uprightness  of  my  conduct,  and  shall  always  be  satisfied  with  the 
discharge  of  rny  official  duties,  when  I know  that  they  stand  approved  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people. 

“May  each  one  of  you  be  clothed  with  wisdom  from  on  high,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  you,  and  may  your  delibera- 
tions be  such  as  not  only  to  secure  the  lasting  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  this  Territory,  but  also  redound  to  the  welfare  and  glory  of  our 
common  county. 

STEPHEN  S.  HARDING. 

“ Great  Salt  Lake  City , U T. , December  8,  1862." 

The  reading  of  the  message  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  at  its 
conclusion,  the  audience  unmistakably  indicated  their  uneasiness  over  the  insult 
offered  to  their  representatives,  who  had  been  forced  to  listen  to  its  delivery  by 
the  Governor  in  person.  There  was  one  deep  feeling  of  contempt  manifest  for 
its  author.  Mr.  Carrington  then  alluded  to  the  inconsistences  of  the  Governor’s 
professions  and  his  actions.  He  said  his  Excellency  reminded  him  of  the  man 
and  his  cow.  He  commenced  with  sweet  apples  and  at  every  opportunity  threw 
in  the  onions.  The  Governor  commenced  with  admitting  that  the  Constitution 
debarred  him  from  interfering  with  their  religious  rights,  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity throughout  the  message  he  attacked  them.  He  said  he  would  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  with  regard  to  the  question  of  polygamy,  yet  at  the  same  time,  he 
held  it  up  to  ridicule  and  obloquy,  and  everywhere  affirming  that  it  was 
not  only  contrary  to  civilization,  but  anomalous,  and  that  it  could  not  be  en- 
dured, was  contrary  to  the  law  and  unconstitutional,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
conceded  that  it  was  a religious  rite  and  a matter  of  faith  with  the  people.  These 
were,  he  said,  a few  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  waive  the  complimentary  publication  of  the  message,  in  hopes  that  his  Excel- 
lency might  consider  his  folly,  mend  his  ways  and  pursue  the  course  which  he 

promised  in  the  latter  part  of  his  message;  but  how  consistently  he  had  acted 
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since  that  time,  the  audience  would  be  able  to  judge  after  the  reading  of  other 
documents  during  the  meeting. 

IMPORTANT  DOCUMENTS  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Carrington  then  read  correspondence  from  Hon.  John  M.  Bernhisel, 
Delegate  to  Congress,  and  from  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Hooper,  Senator-elect,  in 
which  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of-  Governor  Harding  and  the  Associate-Jus- 
tices Waite  and  Drake  were  exposed.  Mr.  Carrington  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  dated  Washington,  22 d January,  in  which  Governor  Harding  was  repre- 
sented to  have  communicated  to  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  his  message,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  stating  that  the  message  had  been  suppressed  through  the  influence  of  one 
of  our  prominent  citizens,  referring,  unquestionably,  to  Governor  Young.  The 
following  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  referred  to  : 

“ I entertain  strong  hopes  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  session,  an  appropriation  to  liquidate  your  Indian  amounts,  unless 
prevented  by  Governor  Harding’s  insinuation  of  the  disloyalty  of  our  people." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter,  dated  Washington,  February,  1863  : 

“On  the  nth  of  December  last,  Senator  Browning  introduced  a bill  in  the 
Senate,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  bill  was  pre- 
pared at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  its  enactment  by  Congress,  recommended  by 
Governor  Harding  and  Judges  Waite  and  Drake.  The  leading  and  most  exceptional 
features  of  this  bill  are  the  following:  1st:  It  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pro- 

bate Court  to  the  probate  of  wills,  to  the  issue  of  letters  of  administration  and  the 
appointment  of  guardians.  2 : It  authorizes  the  Marshal  to  summon  any  persons 
within  the  district  in  which  the  court  is  held  that  he  thinks  proper  as  jurors.  3 : 
It  authorizes  the  Governor  to  appoint  and  commission  all  militia  officers,  including 
Major-General,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure.  It  also  confers  on  the  Governor 
authority  to  appoint  the  days  for  training.” 

On  the  27th  of  January,  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Hooper  writes  from  Washington 
that  “Governor  Harding  is,  of  course,  doing  all  he  can  by  letters  ” against  the 
people  of  Utah.  His  letter  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  bill  presented  by  Mr. 
Browning.  The  Senator’s  letter  was  entirely  confirmatory  of  those  from  the  pen  of 
our  Delegate.  He  says  : 

“The  bill  has  been  presented,  and  referred  back.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  action  on  it.  It  has  not  been  printed ; should  it  be,  I will  forward 
a copy.  The  bill  was  drawn  up  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  attached  with  eyelets.  Also 
attached  was  as  follows:  “The  bill  should  be  passed.”  Signed:  S.  S.  Harding, 

Governor;  Waite  and  Drake,  Associate  Justices.” 

The  reading  of  these  extracts  created  quite  a sensation.  When  the  insinuation 
of  the  disloyalty  of  the  people  was  read,  there  was  a loud  murmur  of  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  audience.  Mr.  Carrington’s  sarcastic  reference  to  the  Governor’s 
promise  “to  help  us”  and  his  allusion  to  His  Excellency’s  private  room  being  a 
new  place  for  drafting  bills  for  the  action  of  Congress,  had  a telling  effect  upon  the 
meeting. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

After  the  applause  had  subsided,  which  greeted  his  rising,  Mr.  Taylor  said,  “ It 
has  already  been  stated  that  these  documents  speak  for  themselves.  They  come  from 
those  who  are  ostensibly  our  guardians  and  the  guardians  of  our  rights.  They  come 
from  men  who  ought  to  be  actuated  by  the  strictest  principles  of  honor,  truth, 
v rtue,  integrity,  and  honesty,  and  whose  high  official  position  ought  to  elevate 
them  above  suspicion,  yet  what  are  the  results? 

“ In  relation  to  the  Governor’s  Message,  enough  perhaps  has  already  been  said. 
We  are  not  here  to  enter  into  any  labored  political  disquisitions,  but  to  make  some 
plain  matter-of-fact  statements,  in  which  are  involved  the  vital  interests  of  this  com- 
munity. There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  that  document  which  deserves  a passing 
notice.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  by  direct  implication  accused  of  disloyalty. 
He  states  that  he  has  not  heard  any  sentiments  expressed,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, that  would  lead  him  to  believe  that  much  sympathy  is  felt  by  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  people  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  we  may  not  be  so  blatant  and  loud-spoken  as  some  people  are  ; but  is  it 
not  patent  to  this  community  that  the  Legislature,  during  the  session  of  1861-2, 
assumed  the  Territorial  quota  of  taxation,  and  at  the  very  time  that  his  Excel- 
lency was  uttering  this  infamy,  a resolution  passed  by  the  House,  lay  on  the 
table,  requesting  the  secretary  to  place  a United  States  flag  on  the  State  House 
during  the  session.  This  was  a small  affair,  yet  significant  of  our  feelings. 

“ It  is  not  a matter  of  very  grave  importance  to  us  generally  what  men  may 
think  of  us,  whether  they  be  Government  officials  or  not ; but  these  allegations 
assume  another  form,  and  their  wickedness  is  now  rendered  vindictive  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  our  nation  at  the  present  time  is  placed.  When 
treason  is  stalking  through  the  land,  when  all  the  energies,  the  wrealth,  the  power 
of  the  United  Slates  have  been  brought  into  requisition  to  put  down  rebellion, 
when  anarchy  and  distrust  run  riot  through  the  nation;  when,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  had  a right  to  look  for  a friend  in  our  Governor,  who  would,  at 
least,  fairly  represent  us,  we  have  met  a most  insidious  foe,  who,  through  base  in- 
sinuations, misrepresentations  and  falsehood,  is  seeking  with  all  his  power,  pri- 
vately and  officially,  not  only  to  injure  us  before  Government,  but  to  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; he  is,  in  fact,  in  pursuit  of  his  un- 
hallowed course,  seeking  to  promote  anarchy  and  rebellion,  and  dabbling  in  your 
blood.  It  is  then  a matter  of  no  small  importance  (hear,  hear).  Such  it  would 
seem  wrere  Governor  Harding’s  intentions  when  he  read  this  message,  such  were 
his  feelings  when  he  concocted  it.  The  document  shows  upon  its  face  that  it  was 
not  hastily  written;  it  has  been  well  digested  and  every  word  carefully  weighed. 
It  most  assuredly  contains  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  (hear,  hear),  of  which  his 
Washington  letters  are  proof  positive  in  relation  to  our  alleged  disloyalty. 

“ We  are  told  about  the  generous  reception  of  our  senators-elect;  of  this  we 
are  most  profoundly  ignorant.  Their  reception  was  not  so  gracious  as  he  would 
represent.  He  labors  under  error,  for  which  we  do  not  feel  to  reproach  him;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  his  official  letters  to  Washington?  They  are  facts. 
What  of  his  gracious  acts  of  kindness  to  this  people  and  to  their  representatives. 
From  the  statements  of  our  representatives  in  Congress,  he  is  the  most  vindictive 
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enemy  we  have.  The  only  man,  it  would  seem,  who  is  insidiously  striving  to  sap 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  injure  their  reputation,  yet  he  is  our  Governor, 
and  professes  to  represent  our  interests  and  to  feel  intensely  interested  in  our  wel- 
fare. Let  us  investigate  for  a short  time  the  results  of  his  acts,  should  his  designs 
be  successful,  leaving  the  allegations  of  treason  out  of  the  question. 

“We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  we  live  under  the  auspices  of  a 
republican  government;  that  we  had  the  right  of  franchise;  that  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  whom  we  pleased,  and  of  saying  who  should  represent  us;  but  it 
may  be  that  we  are  laboring  under  a mistake,  a political  illusion.  We  have 
thought  too  that  if  a man  among  us  was  accused  of  crimes,  that  it  was  his  privi- 
lege to  be  tried  by  his  peers ; by  people  whom  he  lived  among,  who  would  be  the 
best  judges  of  his  actions.  We  have  farther  been  of  the  opinion  that,  while  act- 
ing in  a military  capacity,  when  we  were  called  to  muster  into  service,  to  stand 
in  defence  of  our  country’s  rights,  we  had  a right  to  the  selection  of  our  own 
officers.  It  is  a republican  usage — we  have  always  elected  our  own  militia  officers  ; 
but  if  the  plotting  of  Governor  Harding  and  our  honorable  Judges  should  be 
carried  into  effect  we  can  do  so  no  more;  we  shall  be  deprived  of  franchise,  of 
the  rights  of  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  and  shall  be  placed  in  a military  capacity, 
under  the  creatures  of  Governor  Harding  or  his  successors’  direction  ; in  other 
words,  we  shall  be  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  placed  under  a mili- 
tary despotism ; such  would  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  Let  us 
examine  it  a little.  An  act  already  framed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges,  passed 
in  the  congress  of  Governor  Harding’s  sitting  room,  is  forwarded  to  Washington 
with  a request  that  it  be  passed.  Now  suppose  it  should,  what  would  be  the 
result?  As  I have  stated,  we  suppose  that  we  possess  the  rights  of  franchise;  that 
is  a mistake,  we  do  not,  we  only  think  we  do.  The  Governor  has  already  taken 
that  from  us.  How  so?  Have  we  not  the  privilege  of  voting  for  our  own  legis- 
lators, our  own  representatives  in  the  Legislative  Assembly?  Yes.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor possesses  the  power  of  veto.  This  old  relic  of  Colonial  barbarism  ingrafted 
into  our  Territorial  organization  was  always  in  existence  among  us,  but  never 
was  so  foully  abused  as  in  the  person  of  our  present  Governor;  he  has  done  all 
he  could  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government,  and  to  produce  dissatisfaction,  and 
has  exercised  his  veto  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  power.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
there  were  twenty  laws  passed  the  Legislative  Assembly,  only  six  of  which 
are  approved ; two  of  those  were  resolutions,  one  changing  the  place  of  meeting 
from  the  Court  House  to  the  State  House,  and  the  other  the  adjournment  to  next 
session.  The  other  four  are  matters  of  minor  importance,  while  everything  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  community,  fourteen  acts,  are  just  so  much  waste 
paper.  Now,  I ask,  where  is  your  franchise?  In  Governor  Harding’s  pocket,  or 
stove. 

‘‘Again,  in  regard  to  juries,  already  referred  to,  you  know  what  the  usage 
has  been,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Governor  Harding  and  the  Judges  want  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Marshal  the  power  of  selecting  juries 
whom  he  pleases,  no  matter  whither  they  come,  or  who  they  are.  This  is  what 
our  honorable  Judges  and  Governor  would  attempt.  Your  liberties  are  aimed  at, 
and  your  rights  as  freemen;  and  then,  if  you  do  not  like  to  be  disfranchised,  and 
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your  liberties  trampled  under  foot  by  a stranger — if  you  do  not  like  to  have 
blacklegs  and  cutthroats  sit  upon  your  juries.  Mr.  Harding  wants  to  select  his 
own  military,  and  choose  his  own  officers  to  lead  them,  and  then  if  you  will  not 
submit,  ‘I  will  make  you’  [voices  all  over  the  house,  ‘Can’t  do  it,’  with  loud 
applause  ] We  know  he  cannot  do  it,  but  this  is  what  he  aims  at.  [Clapping 
and  great  applause.]  When  these  rights  are  taken  from  us,  what  rights  have  we 
left?  [Cries  of  ‘ None.’]  It  could  scarcely  be  credited  that  a man  in  his  posi- 
tion would  so  far  degrade  himself  as  to  introduce  such  outrageous  principles,  and 
it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  upon,  that  men  holding  the  position  of  United  States’ 
Judges  could  descend  to  such  injustice,  corruption  and  depravity  [applause]. 
These  things  are  so  palpable  that  any  man  with  five  grains  of  common  sense  can 
comprehend  them  ; ‘ he  that  runneth  may  read.’  It  is  for  you  to  judge  whether 
you  are  willing  to  sustain  such  men  in  the  capacity  they  act  in  or  not.  [One 
unanimous  cry  of  ‘ No ! ’ and  loud  clapping]. 

“GOVERNOR  young’s  SPEECH. 

“ On  Governor  Young  responding  to  the  invitation  to  address  the  meeting, 
and  approaching  the  speaker’s  desk,  he  was  greeted  with  prolonged  deafening  ap- 
plause. He  stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  delivering  a lengthy  address,  but 
while  he  spoke  he  would  solicit  the  quiet  of  the  assembly.  He  knew  well  the 
feelings  of  his  auditory;  but  would  prefer  that  they  should  suppress  their  demon- 
strations of  applause  to  other  times  and  places,  when  they  might  have  less  busi- 
ness and  more  leisure.  On  the  resumption  of  perfect  silence,  he  said  that  they 
had  heard  the  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  last  Legislature  of  Utah.  They 
would  readily  perceive  that  the  bread  was  buttered,  but  there  was  poison  under- 
neath. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  nation,  were  determined  to  ruin  if  they  could  not  rule.  A foreseeing 
person  might  suppose  that  they  conspired  to  bring  about  a revolution  in  the  west, 
so  as  to  divide  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  States,  for  their  acts  tended  to  that, 
end.  He  believed  that  no  true  Democrat,  no  true  Republican  desired  to  see  the 
nation  distracted  as  it  now  was,  but  the  labors  of  fanatics,  whether  they  had  plans 
which  they  comprehended  or  not,  were  in  that  direction.  When  Governor  Hard- 
ing came  to  this  Territory  last  July,  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  es- 
teem of  our  prominent  citizens,  with  whom  he  had  early  intercourse,  by  his  pro- 
fessed friendship  and  attachment  to  the  people  of  Utah.  He  was  then  full  of 
their  praises,  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  declare  that  h£  would  stand  in  the  de- 
fense of  polygamy,  or  he  should  have  to  deny  the  Bible,  and  that  he  had  told  the 
President  of  the  United  States  before  he  left  Washington,  that  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  agitate  the  question,  he  would  haveto  take  the  side  of  polygamy,  or  he 
should  have  to  renounce  the  Bible.  He  said,  in  the  Bowery,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
and  at  other  places  and  at  other  times  that  if  he  ever  learned  that  he  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  people,  and  they  did  not  wish  his  presence,  he  would  leave  the  Territory. 

[Voices  everywhere,  ‘ He  had  better  go  now.’] 

“He  was  not  aware  whether  the  two  Associate  Judges  were  tools  operating 
with  him,  or  whether  they  knew  no  better.  The  success  sought  in  their  schemes 
was  the  establishment  of  a military  government  over  the  Territory,  in  the  hopes 
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of  goading  on  the  people  to  open  rupture  with  the  general  government.  Then, 
they  would  call  out  that  Utah  was  disloyal  ! He  was  aware  that  nothing  would 
please  such  men  better  than  the  arrest  of  all  progress  Westward;  they  would,  no 
doubt  of  it,  be  delighted  to  see  the  stoppage  of  travel  across  the  plains  and  all 
intercourse  by  mail  or  telegraph  destroyed.  Any  amount  of  money  had  been 
employed  by  parties  interested  in  mail  transportation  and  passenger  travel  to  the 
Pacific,  by  way  of  Panama,  to  destroy  the  highway  across  the  plains ; and  there 
were  men  among  them  not  above  operating  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end, 
under  the  pretence  of  other  purposes. 

“ He  then  alluded  to  the  law  that  was  drafted  in  this  city  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  adoption  by  Congress,  to  take  from  the  people  their  rights  as  free 
American  citizens,  and  portrayed  the  despotism  that  would  follow  placing  the 
power  of  selecting  jurors  in  the  hands  of  a United  States  Marshal.  Any  such 
power  could  in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  destroy  and  subvert  every  right  of 
free  citizens.  For  that  purpose,  any  class  of  disreputable  men  could  at  any  time 
be  imported  into  the  Territory,  and  with  a residence  of  a few  hours  be  the  ready 
tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose.  When  their  rights  and  the  protec- 
tion of  their  liberties  were  taken  from  them,  what  remained  ? [Voices,  ‘ Nothing, 
nothing.’]  Yes,  service  to  tyrants,  service  to  despots  ! 

“ He  concluded  his  address  by  expressing  that  his  feelings  were  that  the 
nation  might  be  happy  and  free  as  it  had  been,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be 
true  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  to  their  God,  and  to  their  friends.  Gov- 
ernor Young  resumed  his  seat  amidst  great  applause  and  cheering. 

“Wm.  Clayton,  Esq.,  then  read  the  following 

‘‘RESOLUTIONS: 

r'  ' ’•  "j 

“ Resolved , That  we  consider  the  attack  made  upon  us,  by  hjs  Excellency 
Governor  Harding,  wherein  our  loyalty  is  impugned,  as  base,  wicked,  unjust  and 
false ; and  he  knew  it  to  be  so  when  uttered. 

“ Resolved , That  we  consider  the  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  all  military 
authority  and  dictation,  by  appointing  all  the  militia  officers,  as  a stretch  at  mili- 
tary despotism  hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  our  Republic. 

“ Resolved , That  we  consider  his  attempt  to  control  the  selection  of  juries, 
as  so  base,  unjust  and  tyrannical,  as  to  deserve  the  contempt  of  all  freemen. 

“ Resolved , That  we  consider  the  action  of  Judges  Waite  and  Drake,  in 
assisting  the  Governor  to  pervert  justice  and  violate  the  sacred  palladium  of  the 
people’s  rights,  as  subversive  of  the  principles  of  justice,  degrading  to  their  high 
calling,  and  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  honest  men. 

“ Resolved , That  we  consider  that  a serious  attack  has  been  made  upon  the 
liberties  of  this  people,  and  that  it  not  only  affects  us  as  a Territory,  but  is  a di- 
rect assault  upon  Republican  principles,  in  our  own  nation,  and  throughout  the 
world  ; and  that  we  cannot  either  tamely  submit  to  be  disfranchised  ourselves, 
nor  witness,  without  protest,  the  assassin’s  dagger  plunged  into  the  very  vitals  of 
our  national  institutions. 

‘f Resolved , That  while  we  at  all  times  honor  and  (nagnify  all  wholesome  laws 
of  our  country,  and  desire  to  be  subservient  to  their  dictates  and  the  equitable 
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administration  of  justice,  we  will  resist,  in  a proper  manner,  every  attempt  upon 
the  liberties  guaranteed  by  our  fathers,  whether  made  by  insidious  foes,  or  open 
traitors. 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed,  by  the  meeting,  to  wait  upon 
the  Governor  and  Judges  Waite  and  Drake,  to  request  them  to  resign  their  offices 
and  leave  the  Territory. 

“ Resolved,  That  John  Taylor,  Jeter  Clinton  and  Orson  Pratt,  Senior,  be 
that  committee. 

“ Resolved , That  we  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
Governor  Harding  and  Judges  Waite  and  Drake,  and  to  appoint  good  men  in 
their  stead. 

“The  Chairman  called  upon  the  meeting  for  an  expression  of  their  wishes 
and  the  building  rang  with  a glorious  ‘ Aye’  for  their  adoption. 

“The  following  petition  was  likewise  read  and  committed  to  the  people  for 
their  action  : 

THE  PETITION  TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

“ To  his  Excellency , Abraham  Lincoln , President  of  the  United  States  : 

“Sir — We,  your  petitioners,  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  respectfully 
represent  that: 

“ Whereas,  From  the  most  reliable  information  in  our  possession,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  his  Excellency  Stephen  S.  Harding,  Governor,  Charles  B.  Waite  and 
Thomas  J.  Drake,  Associate  Justices,  are  strenuously  endeavoring  to  create  mis- 
chief and  stir  up  strife  between  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  the 
troops  now  in  Camp  Douglas  (situated  within  the  limits  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,) 
and,  of  far  graver  import  in  our  Nation’s  present  difficulties,  between  the  people 
of  the  aforesaid  Territory  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

“ Therefore,  We  respectfully  petition  your  Excellency  to  forthwith  remove 
the  aforesaid  persons  from  the  offices  they  now  hold,  and  to  appoint  in  their  places 
men  who  will  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  offices,  honor  their  appointments,  and  re- 
gard the  rights  of  all,  attending  to  their  own  affairs  and  leaving  alone  the  affairs 
of  others ; and  in  all  their  conduct  demeaning  themselves  as  honorable  citizens 
and  officers  worthy  of  commendation  by  yourself,  our  Government  and  all  good 
men  ; and  for  the  aforesaid  removals  and  appointments  your  petitioners  will  most 
respectfully  continue  to  pray. 

“ Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Territory  of  Utah,  March  j,  iS6j.” 

The  same  unanimous  approval  followed  the  reading  of  the  petition.  The 
bind  then  played  “ The  Marsellaise,”  and  the  chairman  dissolved  the  meeting. 
The  News  says — 

“ By  way  of  conclusion,  we  must  add  that  we  never  saw  a more  earnest,  vet 
calm  and  deliberate  assembly  in  Utah  or  elsewhere;  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
threatened,  and  they  solemnly  entered  their  protest,  leaving  the  results  for  the 
future  in  the  hands  of  an  overruling  Providence.  Before  eight  o’clock  last  even- 
ing, upwards  of  2,100  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  petition,  and,  no  doubt,  there 
will  be  a large  addition  to  that  number  in  the  course  of  to-day.” 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee : 

“G.  S.  L.  City,  March  5,  1863. 

“To  the  citizens  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  : 

“ Gentlemen  : 

“ Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Tabernacle  on 
the  3d  inst.,  waited  upon  his  Excellency  Governor  Harding  and  their  Honors 
Judges  Waite  and  Drake,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

“ Governor  Harding  received  us  cordially,  but,  upon  being  informed  of  the 
purport  of  our  visit,  both  himself  and  Judge  Drake,  who  was  in  the  Governor’s 
office,  emphatically  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing the  Governor  had  repeatedly  stated  that  he  would  leave  whenever  he 
learned  that  his  acts  and  course  were  not  agreeable  to  the  people. 

“ Upon  being  informed  that,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  action  of  the 
mass  meeting  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  people,  he  could  have  the  expression 
of  the  whole  Territory,  he  replied,  * I am  aware  of  that,  but  that  would  make  no 
difference.’ 

“ Your  committee  called  at  the  residence  of  Judge  Waite,  who,  being  absent 
at  the  time,  has  since  informed  us,  by  letter,  that  he  also  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

JOHN  TAYLOR, 

JETER  CLINTON, 
ORSON  PRATT,  Sen.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A COUNTER  PETITION  FROM  CAMP  DOUGLAS  TO  PREST.  LINCOLN.  IMPEND- 
ING CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CAMP  DOUGLAS  AND  THE  CITY.  A SUPPOSED 
CONSPIRACY  TO  ARREST  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  AND  RUN  HIM  OFF  TO  THE 
STATES.  JUDGES  WAITE  AND  DRAKE  HOLD  UNLAWFUL  COURTS  IN  JUDGE 
KINNEY'S  DISTRICT.  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  INTERPOSES  WITH  A WRIT  TO 
ARREST  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  FOR  POLYGAMY.  IT  IS  SERVED  BY  THE  U.  S. 
MARSHAL  INSTEAD  OF  A MILITARY  POSSE.  THE  CITY  IN  ARMS.  EX- 
PECTING A DESCENT  FROM  CAMP  DOUGLAS.  THE  WARNING  VOICE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  HEARD,  BOOMING  OF  THE  GUNS  OF  CAMP  DOUGLAS  AT 
MIDNIGHT.  THE  CITY  AGAIN  IN  ARMS.  FALSE  ALARM.  CONNOR  CRE- 
ATED BRIGADIER-GENERAL. 

A counter  petition  signed  by  the  officers  of  Camp  Douglas  and  the  non-Mor- 
mons of  Salt  Lake  City  was  sent  to  President  Lincoln  urging  the  retention  of 
Governor  Harding,  and  Judges  Drake  and  Waite. 
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The  issue  of  affairs  had  now  reached  the  condition  of  impending  war  between 
the  camp  and  the  city,  while  Chief  Justice  John  F.  Kinney  occupied  a aimiliar 
position  in  the  case  to  that  of  Governor  Cumming,  when  the  conflict  was 
threatened  between  the  city  and  Camp  Floyd.  It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  citizens  that  a descent  upon  the  city  by  Colonel  Connor  and  his  troops  to 
arrest  Brigham  and  his  counselors  might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  It  was  also 
further  believed  that  could  this  be  accomplished,  by  a dashing  “surprise,”  the 
intention  was  to  run  these  Mormon  leaders  off  to  the  States  for  trial.  General 
Connor  and  his  officers  have  indignantly  denied  any  such  intentions  on  the  part 
of  Camp  Douglas;  but,  it  is  certain,  that  the  citizens  thus  viewed  the  prospect  in 
those  days,  which  to  them  signified  the  prospect  of  a fierce  conflict  and  the  shed- 
ding of  much  blood  ; for  the  citizens  never  would  have  permitted  Brigham  Young 
to  have  been  taken  to  Camp  Douglas,  and  field  under  military  guard,  as  the 
Mayor  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  a decade  later.  No  mere  historical  summary 
could  harmonize  the  views  of  the  camp  and  the  city;  but  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  situation  and  the  excited  condition  of  the  then  public  mind,  both  of  California 
and  Utah,  we  must  cull  from  the  chronicles  of  those  times.  The  first  presented 
is  from  the  Deseret  News  of  March  11,  1863  : 

“We  have  been  aware  for  a number  of  days  that  the  issuance  of  writs  against 
President  Yonng  was  in  contemplation.  There  has  b?en  an  unusual  stir  at  Camp 
Douglas,  the  most  ample  preparations  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a descent 
with  an  armed  force  upon  the  President,  whenever  those  writs  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  marshal.  It  was  vainly  and  foolishly  supposed  that  he  would 
resist  the  service  of  a writ  issued  under  the  act  referred  to.  Persons  desiring  col- 
lision were  anxious  to  make  the  pretext  of  an  armed  military  force  in  executing 
this  process,  the  excuse  for  gratifying  their  wicked  purposes.  But  in  this  they 
have  been  disappointed.  As  a people  we  believe  in,  and  have  ever  taught  obedi- 
ence and  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  No  one  has  more  earnestly  taught 
this  than  the  President  of  this  church.  It  is  well  known  that  in  his  private  and 
public  teachings  he  has  taken  the  position  of  obedience  to  any  legal  writ  emanat- 
ing from  proper  authority,  whether  against  him  or  any  of  the  people  under  this 
or  any  other  law. 

“On  the  10th  inst.,  an  affidavit  was  made  before  His  Honor  Chief  Justice 
J.  F.  Kinney,  charging  Brigham  Young  with  having  violated  the  act  of  Congress, 
by  taking  another  wife.  Judge  Kinney  promptly  issued  a writ  for  his  arrest  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  United  States  marshal.  The  marshal 
adopted  the  very  prudent  course  of  serving  the  writ  himself,  without  calling  a 
‘ posse,’  and  accordingly  waited  upon  the  President,  only  fortified  by  the  process 
and  with  such  civil  authority  as  the  law  invested  him. 

“An  immediate  response  was  made  to  the  writ,  by  the  prompt  appearance  of 
the  defendant  before  Judge  Kinney  at  the  State  House,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  of  his  immediate  friends.  An  investigation  was  made  of  the  facts  charged 
in  the  affidavit,  by  the  introduction  of  evidence,  resulting  in  the  Judge  holding 
the  defendant  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  for  his  appearance  at 

the  next  term  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Third  Judicial  District. 

12 
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“The  sureties  were  required  to  justify  under  oath,  when  it  appeared  that  they 
were  worth  some  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

“ We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Judge  Kinney  for  issuing  the  process,  or  his 
determination  upon  the  testimony.  As  the  judge  of  this  district,  he  can  make  no 
distinction,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  magnify  all  constitutional  law,  as  we  trust  it  will 
ever  be  the  pleasure  of  the  people  to  submit  to  and  obey  the  authority  with  which 
such  law  invests  him.” 

Of  simultaneous  date  the  California  press  on  Utah  affairs  gives  the  following 
pungent  views: 

[From  the  Daily  Alta  California , March  n.] 

“ We  have  some  strange  news  to-day  from  Salt  Lake,  via  New  York.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  danger  of  a collision  between  the  Mormons  and  our 
troops  there.  The  despatch  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  Governor  Harding  and 
Associate  Justices  Waite  and  Drake  have  called  upon  Col.  Connor  to  arrest  Brig- 
ham Young  and  some  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  It  is  strange  that  we  have  heard 
nothing  on  this  side  of  these  important  events,  and  that  the  first  intimation  we 
should  have  of  what  is  going  on  should  reach  us  via  New  York.  We  had,  to  be 
sure,  a report,  recently  of  some  angry  meetings  which  had  taken  place  there,  but 
we  had  no  idea  that  anything  serious  was  going  on. 

“To  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case  we  telegraphed  to  Salt  Lake  last  night.  The 
telegram  which  we  received  does  not  clear  up  matters  fully.  Our  correspondent 
speaks  of  an  anti-bigamy  law  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  except  the  one  providing  for  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a State,  provided 
polygamy  was  abolished.  The  whole  affair  therefore  is  still  enveloped  in  some 
confusion.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  we  do  know;  Colonel  P.  Edward 
Connor  and  his  regiment  were  sent  across  the  mountains  to  protect  the  telegraph 
and  the  overland  mail,  and  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  not  to  kick  up  trouble  with 
the  Mormons  or  any  other  class  of  persons  The  Government  has  enough  of 
fighting  now  on  its  hands  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  increasing  it.  Perhaps  an 
expenditure  of  a few  more  millions  of  dollars  in  a Utah  war  is  deemed  necessary 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  somebody  behind  the  scenes.” 

[From  Sacramento  Daily  Union , March  12.] 

“ It  seems  that  matters  at  Salt  Lake  are  in  an  unsettled  and  uncertain  state. 
Some  difficulty  has  grown  up  between  the  Governor,  the  United  States  Judges, 
and  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  may — though  we  hope  not — termin- 
ate in  a collision.  We  never  deemed  it  particularly  an  act  of  wisdom  to  order  a 
single  regiment  to  Salt  Lake.  It  was  not  needed  there  for  protection,  and  in  the 
event  of  a collision  was  to  weak  too  be  of  any  particular  use.  We  fear,  too,  that 
the  Governor  has  been  imprudent.  The  Mormons  should,  of  course,  submit  to 
the  laws,  but  laws  ought  not  be  forced  upon  them  which  are  repugnant  to  a very 
large  majority  of  that  singular  people.  A conflict  at  this  time  would  prove  a 
great  misfortune  to  California.  It  would  also  prove  fat§Ll  to  the  Mormons,  and 
hence  we  reason  that  they  will  avoid  any  hostile  demonstrations  except  in  self- 
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defense.  The  pretty-much  let-alone  policy  is  the  one  which  should  be  adopted 
toward  the  Mormons.” 

[From  the  Daily  Alta  California,  March  14.] 

“In  our  columns  to-day  will  be  found  an  interesting  letter  from  Salt  Lake. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  there.  Our  next  will, 
in  all  probability,  bring  down  the  narrative  to  the  late  proceedings.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  office- 
holders. If  his  intention  in  sending  Harding  to  rule  over  the  Mormons  was  to 
kick  up  a row  there,  he  has  succeeded.  The  policy  of  such  a proceeding,  just  at 
this  juncture,  however,  may  very  well  be  doubted.  We  have  enough  of  fighting 
on  hand  at  present.” 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  above  editorial  passages,  that  the  two  great 
journals  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  speaking  for  California,  manifested  a 
decided  agreement  with  the  judgment  of  California’s  senators,  as  stated  by  Sena- 
tor McDougal  in  his  speech  opposing  the  passage  of  the  anti-polygamic  bill  and 
emphasized  by  the  votes  of  himself  and  colleague,  Senator  Latham.  Neither  of 
these  statesmen  favored  polygamy,  much  less  did  they  intend  to  imply  by  theii 
solitary  “nays”  against  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  Utah  could  continue  the 
practice  of  polygamy  with  the  consent  of  California.  Senator  McDougal’s  words 
very  sagely  but  simply  expounded  the  case  and  the  situation. 

Only  a few  months  had  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  anti-polygamy  bill  of 
’62  and  California  and  Utah  were  now  nearly  brought  into  a conflict  over  an  im- 
proper attempt  at  its  execution,  for  it  is  apparent  that  had  a conflict  ensued  between 
the  Utah  militia  and  the  California  Volunteers,  these  “sister  States  of  the  Pacific” 
must  themselves  have  been  brought  into  the  conflict.  The  warning  passage  from 
the  Sacramento  Daily  Unio?i  was  very  pointed : “A  conflict  at  this  time  would 
prove  a great  misfortune  to  California.  It  would  also  prove  fatal  to  the  Mormons.” 
This  with  the  stinging  passage  from  the  Daily  Alta  doubtless  had  the  desired  effect, 
both  upon  the  Volunteers  and  the  people  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Colonel  Con- 
nor and  his  officers  could  not  with  indifference  read  California’s  reminder  to  them 
that  they  were  sent  across  the  mountains  to  protect  the  overland  mail  and  to  fight 
the  Indians  “ and  not  to  kick  up  trouble  with  the  Mormons.” 

But  in  the  foregoing  excerpts  from  the  Deseret  News  and  the  California 
press  there  are  merely  a few  points  of  detail  of  the  stirring  events  which  came  nigh 
to  the  very  pitch  of  battle. 

It  must  be  told  for  a comprehension  of  the  alarm  of  those  times  that  not  only 
had  Governor  Harding  vetoed  nearly  every  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
year,  as  he  soon  afterwards  overrode  nearly  all  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Chief 
Justice  by  wholesale  pardons,  which  whether  deserved  or  not  leaves  the  sequence 
of  events  the  same,  but  Judges  Waite  and  Drake  were  also  setting  aside  the  Chief 
Justice  in  his  own  district,  where  they  presumed  unlawfully  to  hold  courts,  and  that, 
too,  while  he  was  holding  his  regular  term  with  a grand  jury  at  business  daily 
bringing  in  their  indictments.  The  Deseret  News  commenting  upon  “Judge 
Waite  and  his  judicial  presumption  ” said  : 

“ We  are  not  a little  astonished  at  His  Honor  Judge  Waite  assuming  the  pre- 
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rogative  of  holding  court  in  the  third  district,  when  the  Legislature  had  assigned 
him  to  the  second. 

“We  confess  we  were  prepared  to  witness  almost  anything  from  the  dis- 
affected Judge,  but  hardly  ready  to  behold  so  strange  a spectacle  as  a Judge 
assuming  judicial  authority  in  defiance  of  law. 

“The  ninth  section  of  the  Organic  Law  provides  as  follows: 

“‘The  Territory  shall  be  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  and  a district 
court  shall  be  held  in  each  of  said  districts  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  judges  shall, 
after  their  appointment,  respectively  reside  in  the  districts  which  shall  he  assigned 
them.' 

“This  is  a plain,  unequivocal  provision  and  should  be  complied  with  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  law.  Two  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Legislature  assigned  Judge  Waite  to  the  second  district,  and  yet,  in  place  of  sub- 
mitting to  and  obeying  the  law,  which  His  Honor  has  sworn  to  support,  we  find 
him  still  in  this  city  issuing  writs  and  holding  an  examining  court. 

“Aside  from  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding,  common  courtesy,  it  seems  to 
us,  if  His  Honor  had  no  regard  for  the  law,  should  have  operated  to  deter  the 
Judge  from  assuming  judicial  power  in  Judge  Kinney’s  district.” 

There  had  been  no  alarm  in  the  city  over  a proper  warrant  of  arrest  of  Brig- 
ham Young,  to  test  in  his  person  the  constitutionality  of  the  anti-polygamy  bill  of 
1862,  or  its  operative  powers,  which  latter  it  may  be  said  was  at  that  time  as 
nothing  with  a polygamic  grand  jury,  who  believed  that  bill  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  that  it  would  be  so  decided  when  it  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  alarm  was  at  the  prospect  of  the  issuance  of  a writ  for  the 
arrest  of  President  Young  through  the  same  associate  Justice  Waite  who,  it  was  be- 
lieved, for  this  and  similar  purposes  was  with  Associate  Justice  Drake  administering 
in  the  district  of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  Deseret  News 
noted:  “ We  have  been  aware  for  a number  of  days  that  the  issuance  of  writs 

against  President  Young  was  in  contemplation;”  and  further,  “ there  has  been 
an  unusual  stir  at  Camp  Douglas,  the  most  ample  preparations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a descent  with  an  armed  force  upon  the  President  whenever  those 
writs  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal.”  In  fine,  the  writ  which  was 
issued  by  Chief  Justice  Kinney,  upon  an  affidavit  made  by  one  of  the  citizens, 
charging  Brigham  Young  with  violating  the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  polyg- 
amy, was  designed  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  Brigham  Young  by  those  other  im- 
proper writs  in  contemplation  to  be  executed  by  military  force.  The  further 
note  on  the  execution  is  like  a volume  of  history  of  the  case:  “ Judge  Kinney 

promptly  issued  a writ  for  his  arrest  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gibbs, 
United  States  marshal.  The  marshal  adopted  the  very  prudent  course  of  serving 
the  writ  himself,  without  calling  for  a posse,  and  accordingly  waited  upon  the 
President,  only  fortified  by  the  process  and  with  such  civil  authority  as  the  law  in- 
vested him.”  Thus  was  a very  different  result  obtained  from  that  of  the  arrest 
of  Brigham  Young  by  the  “ descent  of  an  armed  force,”  as  a “ posse  ” to  execute  a 
writ  issued  by  Judge  Waite  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  his  court,  to  be  held  at 
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Camp  Douglas  or  wherever  it  might  have  pleased  him  and  his  Associate  Judge 
Drake  and  Governor  Harding.  Here  may  be  told  a part  of  the  story  of  those 
times  by  Mr.  Stenhouse,  from  his  Rosky  Mountain  Saints,  though  in  some  respects 
it  is  different  from  his  “ interesting  letters,”  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Alta, 
the  Sacramento  Union,  and  in  the  New  York  Herald,  which  gave  the  current 
views  of  Utah  affairs  to  the  American  public,  east  and  west : 

“Colonel  Connor  had  visited  Judge  Waite,  and,  on  leaving  his  house,  one 
of  the  elders,  who  was  loitering  about,  believed  that  he  overheard  the  colonel 
say:  ‘ These  three  men  must  be  surprised.’  That  was  sufficient.  Instantly  the 

eavesdropper  flew  to  Brigham.  The  Prophet  believed  the  story,  hoisted  a signal 
to  rally  the  militia,  and  in  half  an  hour  a thousand  armed  men  surrounded  his 
premises,  and  within  an  hour  another  thousand  were  armed  and  on  duty.  The 
city  was  in  commotion,  and  rifles,  lead,  and  powder,  were  brought  out  of  their 
hiding  places.  On  the  inside  of  the  high  walls  surrounding  Brigham’s  premises, 
scaffolding  was  hastily  erected  in  order  to  enable  the  militia  to  fire  down  upon 
passing  Volunteers.  The  houses  on  the  route  which  occupied  a commanding  posi- 
tion where  an  attack  could  be  made  upon  the  troops  were  taken  possession  of, 
the  small  cannon  were  brought  out  and  the  brethren  prepared  to  protect  the 
Prophet. 

“ There  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor  of  an  intended  arrest  of  Brigham  and  his 
counsellors.  The  Mormon  leaders,  all  the  same,  believed  it  to  be  true,  and  they 
were  cautious  and  watchful.  A powerful  telescope  was  placed  on  the  top  of 
Brigham’s  ‘BeeHive’  residence,  and  every  move  of  the  Volunteers  in  Camp 
Douglas  was  watched  with  great  care.  Night  and  day,  for  several  weeks,  there 
was  a body  of  armed  men  around  the  Prophet,  and  signals  agreed  upon,  by  which 
the  whole  people  could  be  rallied  by  night  or  by  day. 

“ The  Volunteers  were  not  numerous  enough  to  ‘ overawe  ’ the  Mormons, 
and  their  presence  was  on  that  account,  all  the  more  irksome.  To  know  that 
they  ‘ could  use  them  up  any  morning  before  breakfast,’  and  yet  be  forced  to 
tolerate  their  presence  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  like  a watch-tower,  was  irritating  to 
the  Prophet’s  mind.  The  Tabernacle  resounded  with  fierce  denunciations  every 
Sunday.  Mischief-makers  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  Prophet  every  story  that 
could  increase  his  prejudice  against  Colonel  Connor;  and  the  latter  heard  quite 
as  much  to  incense  him  against  Brigham.  A collision  for  a long  time  seemed 
inevitable. 

“ Providing  for  the  possibility  of  a rupture  at  any  moment,  it  was  agreed 
that,  if  the  struggle  came  by  night,  the  citizens  were  to  be  summoned  to  arms  by 
firing  cannon  from  the  hill-side,  at  the  east  of  Brigham’s  residence;  and,  if  the 
difficulty  began  during  the  day,  the  flag  was  to  be  hoisted  over  his  Bee-Hive  resi- 
dence. To  the  latter  signal  the  citizens  had  once  responded  ; and  it  was  believed 
that  their  readiness  to  fight  for  the  Prophet  had  intimidated  the  commander  of 
the  Volunteers,  so  that  he  would  be  unlikely  to  make  an  attack  by  day.  At  that 
time,  it  was  believed  that  Colonel  Connor,  having  been  foiled  in  this  first  attempt, 
entertained  the  idea  of  making  a dash  upon  the  Prophet’s  bed-room  ‘ in  the  dead 
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of  night,’  seizing  him,  and  running  him  off  to  the  States  before  the  Mormons 
could  learn  of  his  situation,  and  render  him  any  assistance. 

“General  Connor  never  had  orders  to  arrest  Brigham  Young,  or  he  would 
have  done  so — or  tried.  At  the  time  of  the  conversation  with  Judge  Waite,  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  created  the  panic  and  the  assembling  of  the  Mormons  in 
arms,  the  Prophet  was  not  the  subject  of  consideration.  One  of  the  brethren 
had  married  the  three  widows  of  a wealthy  merchant  within  sight  of  Judge  Waite’s 
residence,  and  as  that  was  an  excellent  case  in  which  to  try  the  application  of  the 
Anti-Polygamic  Law,  the  General  replied  to  the  Judge  that  he  would  arrest  him  if 
the  court  furnished  the  order.  The  anticipation  that  difficulty  would  arise,  from 
Judge  Waite  acting  within  Judge  Kinney’s  judicial  district  while  the  latter  was 
present,  was  the  only  thing  that  prevented  the  arrest. 

“ On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  March,  the  citizens  were  aroused  by  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon.  As  hastily  as  garments  could  be  thrown  on,  and  arms  could  be 
seized,  the  brethren  were  seen  hurrying  from  their  homes  towards  the  Prophet’s 
residence.  The  struggle  was  apparently  at  hand.  The  signal  cannon  had  been 
distinctly  heard,  and,  as  there  was  a gentle  current  of  air  from  the  east,  those 
who  lived  west  of  the  Prophet  could  hear  the  very  music  to  which  the  Volunteers 
were  supposed  to  be  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  city  ! 

“For  his  great  victory  over  Bear  Hunter  and  other  Indian  chiefs,  in  a des- 
perate battle  in  the  depth  of  winter,  two  months  before,  Colonel  Connor  had 
now  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General,  and  the  news  had  only  just 
reached  Camp  Douglas  ! The  military  band  had  been  called  out  to  serenade  the 
promoted  commander,  and  the  cannon  was  roaring  over  the  mountains  in  honor 
of  the  victor ! 

“ Fortunately  for  those  concerned,  Elder  A.  O.  Smoot,  and  not  some  mad 
fanatic,  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  the  Saints  in  those  troublesome  times.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  MORRISITES.  SENTENCE  OF  THE  PRISONERS.  THEY  ARE 
IMMEDIATELY  PARDONED  BY  GOVERNOR  HARDING.  COPIES  OF  THE 
EXTRAORDINARY  PARDONS.  THE  GRAND  JURY  DECLARES  THE  LAW 
OUTRAGED  AND  PRESENTS  GOVERNOR  HARDING  IN  THE  THIRD  U.  S. 
DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  JUDICIAL  CENSURE.  THEIR  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MORRISITE  DISTURBANCE.  THE  COURT  SUSTAINS  THE  CENSURE. 

At  the  March  term  of  the  Third  U.  S.  District  Court  the  famous  Morrisite 
trial  took  place  with  Chief  Justice  John  F.  Kinney  presiding.  Ten  of  the  pris- 
oners were  indicted  for  killing  two  of  the  U.  S.  posse  sent  to  enforce  the  law  which 
the  Morrisite  community  openly  defied  ; seven  of  these  were  convicted,  one 
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“ nolled,”  and  two  were  acquitted.  Sixty-six  others  were  fined  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each  for  resisting  the  posse.  Of  the  seven  convicted  of  “ murder  in  the  second 
degree”  one  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  imprisonment,  one  to  twelve  years, 
and  five  to  ten  years  each.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing pardons  were  granted  by  Governor  Harding,  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
Morrisite  prisoners. 


“ Utah  Territory, 

Executive  Department. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting  .• 

“ Whereas,  at  the  March  term  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Third  Judicial  Dis- 
trict in  said  Territory,  A,  D.  1863.  The  Honorable  John  F.  Kinney  presiding. 
Peter  Klemgard,  Christen  Nielsen,  Gens  Christensen,  Kadrup  Nielsen,  Abraham 
Taylor,  Andrew  Lee,  and  Andrew  M.  Mason  were  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  and  sentenced  each  for  a term  of  years,  at  hard  labor  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary. 

“Now,  know  ye,  that  I,  Stephen  S.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  divers  good  causes  me  thereto  moving,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
vested,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  Peter  Klemgard,  Christen  Nielsen,  Gens  Christensen,  Kadrup  Nielsen,  Abra- 
ham Taylor,  Andrew  Lee,  and  Andrew  M.  Mason,  and  to  each  of  them,  full  and 
perfect  pardon  for  the  offense  aforesaid,  of  which  they  stand  convicted,  and  they 
are,  and  each  of  them  is,  hereby  forever  exonerated,  discharged,  and  absolved 
from  the  punishment  imposed  upon  them  or  either  of  them,  in  pursuance  of  said 
conviction. 

“ In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
[L.S.]  Great  Seal  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  to  be  affixed  at  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  this  31st  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1863. 

STE.  S.  HARDING. 


“ By  the  Governor : 

Frank  Fuller,  Secretary." 


Gov.  of  Utah  Territory. 


“ Utah  Territory, 

Executive  Department. 

“ To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting : 

“Whereas,  at  the  March  term  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Third  Judicial 
District  in  said  Territory,  A.  D.  1863.  The  Honorable  John  F.  Kinney  presiding. 
Richard  Cook,  John  Parson,  Edward  Moss,  Daniel  Smith,  John  B.  Ledgeway, 
John  O.  Mather,  James  Mather,  Richard  D.  Aloey,  Alexander  Warrender,  Wil- 
liam McGhie,  Elijah  L.  Chappel,  John  E.  Jones,  John  Cook,  David  Thomas, 
Peter  John  Moss,  Joseph  Taylor,  Mathew  Mudd,  James  Bowman,  Robert  E.  Far- 
ley, William  W.  Thomas,  Alexander  Dow,  John  Keehorn,  John  C.  Edwards,  John 
Gray,  Joseph  Dove,  Thomas  L.  Williams,  William  Davis,  Alonzo  Brown,  Edward 
Lloyd,  Samuel  Halse,  Elijah  Clifford,  George  Thompson,  Goodman  Goodmunsen, 
Charles  Higham,  John  E.  Reese,  Soren  Peter  Gould,  Jorjen  Jensen,  Soren  Willis- 
sen,  Lars  Christen  Hanson,  Andres  Jensen,  Swen  Hagg,  Soren  Peter  Rasmussen, 
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Hans  Peterson,  Peter  Peterson,  John  Peter  Sorensen,  Neils  Larsen,  Neils  Ander- 
sen, Michael  Christen  Christiansen,  Gens  Paulsen,  Neils  Peterson,  Lars  Christen 
Larsen,  Hans  Aggerson,  John  G.  Looselary,  Lebrecht  Barr,  John  Neilsen,  Nels 
Rasmussen  Beck,  Christen  Jensen,  Peter  Swenson,  Neils  Magnus  Jorensen,  Ras- 
mus Rasmussen,  James  Peterson,  Lars  Olsen,  Gens  Christian  Senensen,  Hans 
Peter  Smith,  Andres  Anderson,  Andres  Christopherson,  Hans  Hanson,  Ole  Rosen- 
blade,  and  Peter  Sorenson  were  convicted  of  the  charge  of  resisting  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  process,  and  sentenced  each  to  pay  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

“Now  know  ye,  that  I,  Stephen  S.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  divers  good  causes  me  thereto  moving,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  in  me  vested  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  and 
grant  unto  the  said  Richard  Cook,  etc.,  etc.,  (all  of  the  aforementioned,)  and  to 
each  of  them  full  and  perfect  pardon  for  the  offence  of  which  they  stand  con- 
victed, and  they  are,  and  each  one  of  them  is,  hereby  forever  exonerated,  dis- 
charged and  absolved  from  the  fine,  costs  and  charges  imposed  upon  them,  or 
either  of  them,  in  pursuance  of  said  conviction. 

“In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
£L.S.]  Great  Seal  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  to  be  affixed  at  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  this  31st  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1863. 

STE.  S.  HARDING, 

Gov.  Utah  Territory. 

“ By  the  Governor  : 

Frank  Fuller,  Secretary 

Of  the  relative  merit  or  demerit  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritorial authorities  concerned  in  the  Morrisite  affair  the  historian  does  not  presume 
to  touch,  further  than  to  present  the  record  itself  and  its  significance.  The  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Grand  Jury  considered  the  law  outraged,  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing presentment  of  Governor  Harding  for  judicial  censure  and  the  very  plain 
passage  of  censure  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  court: 

“We  trust  the  court  will  pardon  the  Grand  Jury  tor  briefly  referring  to  the 
facts  connected  with  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  men  the  Governor  has  seen  proper, 
in  such  hot  haste,  to  pardon  and  turn,  loose  upon  the  community. 

“They  are  as  follows:  On  the  22d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1862,  a petition  was 

filed  before  Hon.  John  F.  Kinney,  the  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus , alleging  that  three  men  were  unlawfully  imprisoned  at  South 
Weber,  in  Davis  County,  and  kept  in  close  confinement,  heavily  ironed,  without 
any  process  or  authority  of  law.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that,  at  the  place  men- 
tioned in  the  petition,  a body  of  some  two  hundred  men  with  their  families  had 
congregated  in  what  is  known  as  Kington  Fort,  and  for  more  than  a year  had  re- 
mained without  cultivating  the  soil  or  following  any  industrial  pursuit.  What 
little  property  they  had  was  owned  in  common,  and  this  from  time  to  time  was 
disposed  of  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

“At  this  place  and  by  these  men  were  the  prisoners  confined  (mentioned  in 
the  petition  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus).  The  writ  was  issued  and  served  upon 
those  who  had  the  prisoners  in  custody,  on  the  24th  day  of  May.  No  atten- 
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tion  was  paid  to  it  by  defendants.  The  authority  of  the  court  was  openly 

contemned  and  placed  at  defiance.  Judge  Kinney,  after  waiting  for  the  de- 

fendants to  produce  the  prisoners  from  the  24th  day  of  May  till  the  nth  day 
of  June  (some  eighteen  days)  issued,  upon  another  affidavit,  a writ  for  false 
imprisonment,  another  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  a writ  for  contempt  for 
disobedience  to  the  first  writ.  Tiiese  writs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Territorial  marshal,  who,  being  well  advised  that  armed  resistance  would  be 
made  to  the  service  of  any  process  in  said  fort,  called  upon  Acting-Governor 
Fuller,  who  furnished  the  officer  with  a military  posse  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  mandates  of  the  court.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  mar- 
shal with  his  posse  arrived  near  the  fort  and  sent  the  following  proclamation 
under  a flag,  which  was  received  and  read  by  Banks  and  others,  the  parties  named 
in  said  writs,  and  to  whom  said  proclamation  was  directed: 

‘‘‘Headquarters  Marshal’s  Posse, 

Weber  River,  June  13,  1862. 

“ ‘ To  Joseph  Morris,  John  Banks,  Richard  Cook,  John  Parsons  and  Peter 

Klemgard : 

“‘  Whereas,  you  have  heretofore  disregarded  and  defied  the  judicial  officers 
and  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Utah;  and  whereas,  certain  writs  have  been 
issued  for  you  from  the  Third  Judicial  District  Court  of  said  Territory,  and 
a sufficient  force  furnished  by  the  Executive  of  the  same  to  enforce  the  law: 
This  is  therefore  to  notify  you  to  peaceably  and  quietly  surrender  yourselves 
and  the  prisoners  in  your  custody  forthwith. 

“ ‘ An  answer  is  required  in  thirty  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  this  document ; 
if  not,  forcible  measures  will  be  taken  for  your  arrest. 

“ ‘ Should  you  disregard  this  proposition  and  place  your  lives  in  jeopardy, 
you  are  hereby  required  to  remove  your  women  and  children;  and  all  persons 
peaceably  disposed  are  hereby  notified  to  forthwith  leave  your  encampment,  and 
are  informed  by  this  proclamation  that  they  can  find  protection  with  this  posse. 

H.  W.  LAWRENCE, 

Territorial  Marshal. 

“‘Per  R.  T.  Burton  and  Theodore  McKean,  Deputies.'” 

“This  was  unheeded  and  disregarded.  Additional  time  was  given  after  the 
expiration  of  the  thirty  minutes  for  the  delivery  of  the  persons  called  for  by  the 
writ ; still  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  demands  of  the  officer.  At  length  fire 
was  opened  and  for  three  days,  almost  continuously,  did  the  belligerents  within 
the  fort  keep  up  a fire  on  the  marshal  and  his  posse,  killing  on  the  first  day  a man 
by  the  name  of  Jared  Smith,  and  on  the  third  day  another  man  attached  to  the 
marshal’s  posse.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  rebellion  was  subdued  by  the 
surrender  of  the  men,  and  one  hundred  stand  of  arms.  Parties  on  both  sides  had 
been  killed  in  consequence  of  the  defiant  position  taken  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  in  defending  the  position  thus  unlawfully  assumed  by  more  than 
one  hundred  well  armed  men. 

“ The  disloyal  men  thus  found  in  arms,  fighting  against  the  service  of  pro- 
cess, were  taken  prisoners,  taken  before  Judge  Kinney,  in  chambers,  who  admitted 
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all  but  two  to  bail  for  their  appearance  at  the  next  March  term  of  the  court — 
said  two  being  committed  to  await  their  trial  for  murder.  At  the  recent  sitting  of 
the  Territorial  Court.  Judge  Kinney  presiding,  some  ninety  or  more  were  indicted 
under  the  statute  for  resisting  an  officer,  and  ten  of  the  principle  men  for  the 
murder  of  Jared  Smith,  who  was  shot  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  resistance. 
Sixty-six  appeared  and  were  tried  for  resisting  the  officer,  the  others  having  lefc 
the  country.  After  a long,  patient  and  entirely  satisfactory  trial  to  the  defendants, 
the  jury  assessed  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  against  each  of  them — the  lowest 
sum  allowed  by  the  statute  and  when  the  law  authorized  them  to  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year.  The  least  pun- 
ishment allowed  by  the  statute  was  meted  out  to  the  prisoners,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  testimony  of  their  guilt  was  overwhelming.  Of  the  ten  indicted  for  murder, 
one  was  nolled , two  acquitted  and  seven  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 
The  punishment  for  murder  in  the  second  degree  is  imprisonment  not  less  than 
ten  years  and  may  be  during  natural  life;  still  the  jury  actuated  by  feelings  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  affixed  the  punishment  of  five  of  the  prisoners  to  imprison- 
ment for  the  period  of  ten  years  each,  one  for  twelve  and  one  for  fifteen  years. 

“But,  the  Governor,  clothed  with  the  pardoning power , interposes  to  prevent 
the  punishment  due  to  rebels  against  the  law.  He  sanctions  and  sustains  their 
rebellion  and,  by  pardoning  them,  proclaims  to  the  world  that  they  have  acted 
rightly,  wisely  and  lawfully.  No  time  is  allowed  for  investigation,  none  for  re- 
pentance or  reformation  ; but  in  less  than  three  days  from  the  time  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court,  are  all  of  them  pardoned  by  the  Executive*  to  renew  their  armed 
resistance  against  the  power  of  the  Government — a pardon  which  not  only  seeks 
to  release  them  from  fine  and  punishment,  but  the  costs  due  to  the  officers  and 
witnesses.  ******** 

“ Therefore , we  the  United  States  Grand  Jury  for  the  Third  Judicial  Dis- 
trict for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  present  his  ‘ Excellency'  Stephens.  Harding, 
Governor  of  Utah,  as  we  would  an  unsafe  bridge  over  a dangerous  stream — jeop- 
ardizing the  lives  of  all  who  pass  over  it,  or,  as  we  would  a pestiferous  cesspool  in 
our  district,  breeding  disease  and  death. 

“Believing  him  to  be  an  officer  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
this  Territory ; refusing,  as  he  has,  his  assent  to  wholesome  and  needed  legisla- 
tion ; treating  nearly  all  the  Legislative  acts  with  contumely  ; and  last  of  all,  as 
the  crowning  triumph  of  his  inglorious  career,  turning  loose  upon  the  community 
a large  number  of  convicted  criminals. 

“ We  cannot  do  less  than  present  his  Excellency  as  not  only  a dangerous  man, 
but  also  as  one  unworthy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a free  and  enlightened 
people. 

“All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

“George  A.  Smith,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  Elias  Smith,  William  S.  Muir, 
Samuel  F.  Atwood,  Philip  Margetts,  John  Rowberry,  Claudius  V.  Spencer,  Chas. 
J.  Thomas,  John  W.  Myers,  Alfred  Cordon,  George  W.  Ward,  Horace  Gibbs, 
Lewis  A.  West,  Leonard  G.  Rice,  Isaac  Brockbank,  George  W.  Bryan,  James 
Bond,  John  B.  Kelley,  Gustavus  Williams,  Wells  Smith,  John  D.  T.  McAllister, 
Andrew  Cunningham. 
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His  Honor  directed,  that  in  accordance  with  the  request,  they  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  court.  7 

The  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  then  stated  that  they  had  concluded  their 
labors,  and  had  no  further  business  before  them,  whereupon  the  Judge  addressed 
them  as  follows : 

‘ ‘ Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury : 

“The  paper  just  read  by  the  clerk,  is  one  of  great  responsibilty,  presenting 
the  Governor  of  this  Territory  as  unworthy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people. 

“ I trust  you  have  fully  considered  the  importance  of  the  step  which  you  as  a 
Grand  Jury  have  felt  called  upon,  under  the  oaths  of  your  office,  to  take. 

“ I am  well  persuaded  that  in  no  spirit  of  malice  or  undue  prejudice  have  you 
been  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  and  people  to  what  you  regard  as 
the  official  misconduct  of  the  Executive,  but  only  as  the  deliberate  result  of  your 
investigations  for  the  public  good. 

“I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  facts  referred  to  by  you  in  relation  to  the 
armed  resistance  to  the  law  in  the  service  of  process.  Upon  affidavit  made  be- 
fore me  were  the  writs  issued,  the  service  of  which  was  attempted  to  be  resisted 
by  an  armed  rebellion. 

“ The  trial  of  men  thus  found  in  arms  very  recently  took  place  in  the  Court 
over  which  I have  the  honor  to  preside,  and  the  trial,  as  you  state,  was  conducted 
with  deliberation,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  each  of  the  cases  for  resisting  the 
officer  and  for  murder  were  such  as  met  with  the  approval  of  the  court. 

“The  law  and  its  authority  were  fully  vindicated  by  the  verdicts,  but,  as  you 
state,  the  Governor  has  granted  an  unconditional  pardon. 

“ What  effect  this  may  have  upon  the  minds  of  evil  disposed  persons  I know 
not,  but  leave  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  with  the  Governor,  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  a naked  power,  has  seen  proper  to  grant  executive  clemency. 

“ You  have  now,  as  you  state,  concluded  your  labors  and  before  discharging 
you  I desire  to  tender  to  you  the  commendations  of  the  Court  for  your  attention 
and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

“Your  labors  have  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a number  of  indictments 
for  crime — some  of  the  prisoners  charged  by  you  having  been  tried  and  con- 
victed, and  others  are  awaiting  their  trial. 

“ It  is  only  by  a grand  jury  discharging  their  duty  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
that  crime  can  be  suppressed,  and  offenders  punished,  for  all  persons  must  pass  the 
ordeal  of  your  body,  before  they  can  be  introduced  by  the  Government  into  this 
Court  for  trial  and  punishment. 

“ It  is  possible,  and  highly  probable,  that  this  is  the  last  court  over  which  I 
shall  have  the  honor  to  preside  in  your  Territory.  Such  are  the  indications.  I 
have  been  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  and  Judge  of  this 
district  most  of  the  time  since  1854 — having  come  among  you  a stranger,  but  I 
was  treated  with  kindness,  and  my  authority  with  consideration  and  respect. 

“Appointed  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  1853,  and  reappointed  in  i860  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  continued  in  office  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  having  held  many  courts. 
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tried  many  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  an  important  character,  I am  happy 
in  being  able  to  state  that  I have  found  no  difficulty  in  Utah  in  administering  the 
law,  except  where  its  administration  has  been  thwarted  by  Executive  interference. 

“Let  honesty,  impartiality  and  ability  be  the  characteristic  qualifications  of  the 
Judge,  and  a fearless  discharge  of  duty,  and  he  will  be  as  much  respected  in  this 
Territory,  and  his  decisions  as  much  honored,  as  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
Union.  And  to  use  an  odious  distinction,  attempted  to  be  made  between  ‘ Mor- 
mon ’ and  ‘Gentile,’  I am  also  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  while  these 
parties,  differing  so  widely  as  they  do  in  their  religious  faith,  have  been  suitors  in 
my  court,  the  so-called  Gentile,  has  obtained  justice  from  the  verdict  of  a 
so-called  ‘ Mormon’  jury. 

“I  repeat  gentlemen,  that  the  law  is,  and  can  be  maintained  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  that  there  is  more  vigilance  here  in  arresting  and  bringing  criminals  to 
trial  and  punishment  than  in  any  country  where  I have  ever  resided. 

“In  the  discharge  of  my  judicial  duties,  I have  endeavered  to  be  actuated 
by  a sense  of  the  responsibility  of  my  position  ; ever  keeping  constantly  in  mind 
that  I was  among  a civilized  and  enlightened  people,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  from  the  court,  as  the  people  of  any  other  Territory;  and 
that  the  court  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  should  be  free  from  bias  and  prejudice. 

“ Gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks  for  your  co-operation,  in  support  of  my 
efforts  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  law. 

“ To  the  Petit  Jurors  I will  say,  that  I have  been  well  sustained  by  them  in 
the  trial  of  causes,  and  can  only  hope  that  when  I retire  from  the  bench  my  suc- 
cessor will  be  an  able,  honest  judge,  and  have  no  more  difficulty  in  discharging 
his  duties  than  I have  had. 

“ With  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I dismiss  you  from  further  attendance  upon 
the  court.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  moved  that  as  the  Grand  Jury  were  discharged  without  finding 
an  indictment  against  Brigham  Young,  that  he  be  discharged  from  his  recog- 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

REMOVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  HARDING,  SECRETARY  FULLER,  AND  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

KINNEY.  LINCOLN'S  POLICY  TO  “ LET  THE  MORMONS  ALONE.”  STARL- 
ING OF  THE  UNION  VEDET'IE.  OPENING  OF  THE  UTAH  MINES.  MILI- 
TARY DOCUMENTS.  CREATION  OF  A PROVOST  MARSHAL  OF  GREAT  SALT 

LAKE  CITY. 

The  counter  petitions  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the  city 
and  camp,  one  for  the  removal  and  the  other  for  the  retention  of  Governor  Hard- 
ing, were  responded  to  by  concessions  to  both  parties.  Governor  Harding, 
Secretary  Fuller  and  Chief  Justice  Kinney  were  removed;  James  Duane  Doty  was 
appointed  Governor;  Amos  Reed,  Secretary;  and  John  Titus  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chief  Justice. 

The  official  decapitation  of  the  Governor  was  clearly  in  answer  to  the  petition 
of  the  citizens,  while  the  removal  of  Chief  Justice  Kinney  and  Secretary  Fuller 
was  in  consideration  of  the  charge  made  against  them — that  they  had  been  “sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Brigham  Young.”  The  Chief  Justice  had  for  months  felt 
that  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  judicial  department  he  was  placing  him- 
self upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  as  shown  in  his  parting  words  to  the  grand  jury  ; 
but  his  official  relations  with  Utah  were  not  permitted  to  end  with  his  removal, 
for  at  the  next  election,  in  August,  1863,  he  was  sent  to  Congress  as  Delegate 
from  Utah. 

The  following  noteworthy  passage  of  a letter  from  President  Brigham  Young 
to  Elder  George  Q.  Cannon,  then  in  England,  expresses  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment towards  Utah  during  the  remainder  of  President  Lincoln’s  life: 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  June  25,  1863. 

‘ * President  Cannon  : 

“Dear  Brother — * * * Since  Harding’s  departure  on  the  nth 

inst. , without  the  lveast  demonstration  from  any  party,  and  only  one  individual  to 
bid  him  good-bye,  the  transient  persons  here  continue  very  quiet,  and  apparently 
without  hope  of  being  able  to  create  any  disturbance  during  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. They  certainly  will  be  unable  to,  if  President  Lincoln  stands  by  his 
statement  made  to  Brother  Stenhouse  on  the  6th  inst.,  viz:  ‘I  will  let  them  alone 
if  they  will  let  me  alone.’  We  have  ever  been  anxious  to  let  them  alone  further 
than  preaching  to  them  the  gospel  and  doing  them  good  when  they  would  permit 
us,  and  if  they  will  cease  interfering  with  us  unjustly  and  unlawfully,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised,  why  of  course  they  will  have  no  pretext  nor  chance  for 
collision  during  his  rule.  * * * 

“ Your  brother  in  the  gospel, 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG.” 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1863,  the  first  number  appeared  of  The  Union 
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Vedette,  published,  as  announced,  “by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  California 
and  Nevada  Territory  Volunteers.” 

The  initial  number  of  the  Vedette  contains  the  following  circular  letter 
from  General  Connor,  relative  to  mines  and  mining  interests  in  this  Territory  : 

“Headquarters,  District  of  Utah, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.  November  14,  1863. 

“Colonel  : 

“ The  general  commanding  the  district  has  the  strongest  evidence  that  the 
mountains  and  canyons  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  abound  in  rich  veins  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  other  minerals,  and  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  country 
to  a new,  hardy,  and  industrious  population,  deems  it  important  that  prospecting 
for  minerals  should  not  only  be  untrammelled  and  unrestricted,  but  fostered  by 
every  proper  means.  In  order  that  such  discoveries  may  be  early  and  reliably 
made,  the  general  announces  that  miners  and  prospecting  parties  will  receive  the 
fullest  protection  from  the  military  forces  in  this  district,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
avocations;  provided,  always,  that  private  rights  are  not  infringed  upon.  The 
mountains  and  their  now  hidden  mineral  wealth,  are  the  sole  property  of  the 
nation,  whose  beneficent  policy  has  ever  been  to  extend  the  broadest  privileges  to 
her  citizens,  and,  with  open  hand,  invite  all  to  seek,  prospect  and  possess  the 
wonderful  riches  of  her  wide-spread  domain. 

“To  the  end  that  this  policy  may  be  be  fully  carried  out  in  Utah,  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  assures  the  industrious  and  enterprising  who  may  come  hither, 
of  efficient  protection,  accorded  as  it  is  by  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  nation,  and 
enforced,  when  necessary,  by  the  military  arm  of  the  Government. 

“The  General  in  thus  setting  forth  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  for  the 
information  of  commanders  of  posts  within  the  district,  also  directs  that  every 
proper  facility  be  extended  to  miners  and  others  in  developing  the  country;  and 
that  soldiers  of  the  several  posts  be  allowed  to  prospect  for  mines,  when  such 
course  shall  not  interfere  with  the  due  and  proper  performance  of  their  military 
duties. 

“Commanders  of  posts,  companies  and  detachments  within  the  district  are 
enjoined  to  execute  to  the  fullest  extent  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  circular-  com- 
munication, and  report,  from  time  to  time,  to  these  head-quarters  the  progress 
made  in  the  development  of  the  Territory,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  posts 
or  stations. 

“By  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Connor: 

CHAS.  H.  HEMPSTEAD, 

Capt.  C.  S.  and  A.  A.  A.  Gen  l." 

In  March,  1864,  another  circular  was  issued  by  General  Connor  which  was 
considered  to  be  very  pronounced  and  threatening  towards  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormon  community  : 

“Headquarters,  District  of  Utah, 

Camp  Douglas,  U.  T.,  March  1st,  1864. 

“ Circular: 

“The  undersigned  has  received  numerous  letters  of  complaint  and  inquiry 
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from  parties  within  and  without  the  district,  the  former  alleging  that  certain  resi- 
dents of  Utah  Territory  indulge  in  threats  and  menaces  against  miners  and  others 
desirous  of  prospecting  for  precious  metals,  and  the  latter  asking  what,  if  any, 
protection  will  be  accorded  to  those  coming  hither  to  develop  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country. 

“ Without  giving  undue  importance  to  the  thoughtless  or  reckless  words  of 
misguided,  prejudiced,  or  bad-hearted  men  who  may  be  guilty  of  such  threats  as 
those  referred  to,  and  indulging  the  hope  that  they  are  but  individual  expressions 
rather  than  menaces,  issued  by  any  presumed  or  presumptuous  authority  whatso- 
ever, the  undersigned  takes  occasion  to  repeat  what  no  loyal  citizen  will  gainsay, 
that  this  Territory  is  the  public  property  of  the  nation,  whose  wish  it  is,  that  it 
be  developed  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  in  all  its  rich  resources,  mineral  as  well 
as  agricultural,  pastoral  and  mechanical.  To  this  end,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  desirous  of  becoming  such,  are  freely  invited  by  public  law  and 
national  policy,  to  come  hither  to  enrich  themselves  and  advance  the, general  wel- 
fare from  out  the  public  store,  which  a bountiful  Providence  has  scattered  through 
these  richly  laden  mountains  and  fertile  plains.  The  mines  are  thrown  open  to 
the  hardy  and  industrious,  and  it  is  announced,  that  they  will  receive  the  amplest 
protection  in  life,  property  and  rights,  againse  aggression  from  whatsoever  source, 
Indian  or  white. 

“ The  undersigned  has  abundant  reason  to  know  that  the  mountains  of  Utah 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  are  prolific  of  mineral  wealth.  Gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead  and  coal,  are  found  in  almost  every  direction,  in  quantities  which 
promise  the  richest  results  to  the  adventurous  explorer  and  the  industrious  miner. 

“ In  giving  assurance  of  entire  protection  to  all  who  may  come  hither  to 
prospect  for  mines,  the  undersigned  wishes  at  this  time  most  earnestly,  and  yet 
firmly,  to  warn  all,  whether  permanent  residents  or  not  of  this  Territory,  that 
should  violence  be  offered,  or  attempted  to  be  offered  to  miners,  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  lawful  occupation,  the  offender  or  offenders,  one  or  many,  will  be  tried  as 
public  enemies,  and  punished  to  the  utmost  extent  of  martial  law. 

‘‘The  undersigned  does  not  wish  to  indulge  in  useless  threats,  but  desires 
most  fully  and  explicitly  to  apprise  all  of  their  rights,  and  warn  misguided  men 
of  the  inevitable  result,  should  they  seek  to  obstruct  citizens  in  their  rights,  or 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  public  domain.  While 
miners  will  be  thus  protected,  they  must  understand,  that  no  interference  with  the 
vested  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  will  be  tolerated,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  laws  of  the  land  which  recognize  in  their 
fullest  extent  the  claims  of  the  bona  fide  settler  on  public  lands. 

“ While  the  troops  have  been  sent  to  this  district  to  protect  from  a savage 
foe  the  homes  and  premises  of  the  settlers,  and  the  public  interests  of  the  nation, 
they  are  also  here  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  secure  to  all  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  and  preserve  intact,  the  honor,  dignity  and  rights  of  the  citizen, 
vested  by  a free  Constitution,  and  which  belong  to  the  humblest  equally  with  the 
highest  in  the  land.  This,  their  mission,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  see 
fulfilled  by  kindly  and  warning  words,  if  possible,  but  if  not,  still  to  be  enforced 
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at  every  hazard  and  at  any  cost.  He  cannot  permit  the  public  peace  and  the 
welfare  of  all  to  be  jeoparded  by  the  foolish  threats  or  wicked  actions  of  a few. 

P.  EWD.  CONNOR, 

Brig.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Vo  I.,  Com!' g Hist." 

In  June  a special  order  was  issued  creating  a 

PROVOST  MARSHAL  OF  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

“Headquarters  District  of  Utah, 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Territory, 

Near  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  July  9th,  1864. 

“SPECIAL  ORDER  NO.  53. 

“ 1st.  Capt.  Chas.  H.  Hempstead,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  Vol’s, 
is  hereby  appointed  Provost  Marshal  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T. , and  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  will  be  obeyed  and  respected 
accordingly.'' 

“2d.  Company  L,  2d  Cav.  C.  V.,  Capt.  Albert  Brown,  is  hereby  detailed 
as  Provost  Guard,  and  will  immediately  report  to  Capt.  Chas.  H.  Hempstead, 
Provost  Marshal,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  for  duty. 

“ 3d.  The  Quartermaster’s  Department  will  furnish  the  necessary,  quarters, 
offices,  etc. 

“ By  command  of 

BRIG.-GEN.  CONNOR. 

“Chas.  H.  Hempstead, 

Capt.  C.  S.  U.  S.  Vol's,  and  A.  A.  A.  Gen'  1." 

This  series  of  circulars  was  climaxed  by  the  following  letter  to  the  War  De- 
partment (a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  author  by  the  General  him- 
self), setting  forth  his  views  and  policy  concerning  Utah. 

Headquarters  District  of  Utah, 

Gamp  Douglas,  Utah  Territory, 

Near  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  July  21st,  186.4. 

“ Colonel  : 

“ Having  had  occasion  recently  to  communicate  with  you  by  telegraph  on  the 
subject  of  the  difficulties  which  have  considerably  excited  the  Mormon  community 
for  the  past  ten  days,  it  is  perhaps  proper  that  I should  report  more  fully  by  letter 
relative  to  the  real  causes  which  have  rendered  collision  possible. 

“ As  set  forth  in  former  communications,  my  policy  in  this  Territory  has  been 
to  invite  hither  a large  Gentile  and  loyal  population,  sufficient  by  peaceful  means 
and  through  the  ballot-box  to  overwhelm  the  Mormons  by  mere  force  of  numbers, 
and  thus  wrest  from  the  Church — disloyal  and  traitorous  to  the  core — the  absolute 
and  tyrannical  control  of  temporal  and  civil  affairs,  or  at  least  a population 
numerous  enough  to  put  a check  on  the  Mormon  authorities,  and  give  countenance 
to  those  who  are  striving  to  loosen  the  bonds  with  which  they  have  been  so  long 
oppressed.  With  this  view,  I have  bent  every  energy  and  means  of  which  I was 
possessed,  both  personal  and  official,  towards  the  discovery  and  development  of 
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the  mining  resources  of  the  Territory,  using  without  stint  the  soldiers  of  my  com- 
mand, whenever  and  wherever  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  These  exertions  have,  in  a remarkably  short  period,  been  productive  of 
the  happiest  results  and  more  than  commensurate  with  my  anticipations.  Mines 
°f  undoubted  richness  have  been  discovered,  their  fame  is  spreading  east  and  west , 
vo)  ageurs  for  other  mining  countries  have  been  induced  by  the  discoveries  already 
made  to  tarry  here,  and  the  number  of  miners  of  the  Territory  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  With  them,  and  to  supply  their  wants,  merchants  and  traders  are 
flocking  into  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  which  by  its  activity,  increased  number  of 
Gentile  stores  and  workshops,  and  the  appearance  of  its  thronged  and  busy  streeis, 
presents  a most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Salt  Lake  of  one  year  ago.  Despite  the 
counsel,  threats,  and  obstacles  of  the  Church,  the  movement  is  going  on  with 
giant  strides. 

“This  policy  on  my  part,  if  not  at  first  understood,  is  now  fully  appreciated 
in  its  startling  effect,  by  Brigham  Young  and  his  coterie.  His  every  efforts,  covert 
and  open,  having  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  checking  the  transformation  so 
rapidly  going  on  in  what  he  regards  as  his  own  exclusive  domain,  he  and  his 
Apostles  have  grown  desperate.  No  stone  is  left  unturned  by  them  to  rouse  the 
people  to  resistance  against  the  policy,  even  if  it  should  provoke  hostility  against 
a government  he  hates  and  daily  reviles.  It  is  unquestionably  his  desire  to  provoke 
me  into  some  act  savoring  of  persecution,  or  by  the  dextrous  use  of  which  he  can 
induce  his  deluded  followers  into  an  outbreak,  which  would  deter  miners  and 
others  coming  to  the  Territory.  Hence  he  and  his  chief  men  make  their  taber- 
nacles and  places  of  worship  resound  each  Sabbath  with  the  most  outrageous  abuse 
of  all  that  pertains  to  the  Government  and  the  Union— hence  do  their  prayers 
ascend  loudly  from  the  housetops  for  a continuance  of  the  war  till  the  hated  Union 
shall  be  sunk— hence  the  persistent  attempt  to  depreciate  the  national  currency  and 
institute  a “gold  basis”  in  preference  to  “ Lincoln  skins,”  as  treasury  notes  arc 
denominated  in  Sabbath  day  harangues. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  establishment  of  a provost  guard  in  the  city  was  made 
the  pretext  for  rousing  the  Mormon  people  to  excitement  and  armed  assembling, 
by  the  most  ridiculous  stories  of  persecution  and  outrage  on  their  rights,  while  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  inborn  hatred  of  our  institutions  and  Govern- 
ment were  effectually  appealed  to,  to  promote  discord  and  provoke  trouble.  I am 
fully  satisfied  that  nothing  but  the  firmness  and  determination  with  which  their 
demonstrations  were  met,  at  every  point,  prevented  a collision,  and  the  least  appear- 
ance of  vacillation  on  my  part  would  surely  have  precipitated  a conflict.  I feel 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  that  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  Utah,  that  the  work  marked  out  can  and  will  be  effectually  and 
thoroughly  consummated  if  the  policy  indicated  be  pursued  and  I am  sustained  in 
my  measures  at  department  headquarters.  I am  fully  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  peace  is  essential  to  the  solving  of  the  problem,  but  at  the  same  time  conscious 
that  peace  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  presence  of  force  and  a fixed  determina- 
tion to  crush  out  at  once  anv  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Government  by 
persons  of  high  or  low  degree.  While  the  exercise  of  prudence  in  inaugurating 
measures  is  essential  to  success,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  display  of  power 
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_and  the  exhibition  of  reliance  on  oneself  have  the  most  salutary  restraining  effect 
on  men  of  weak  minds  and  criminal  intent.  Deeply  as  Brigham  Young  hates  our 
Government,  malignant  and  traitorous  as  are  his  designs  against  it,  inimical  as  he 
.is  against  the  policy  here  progressing  of  opening  the  mines  to  a Gentile  populace, 
and  desperate  as  he  is  in  his  fast-waning  fortunes,  he  will  pause  ere  he  inaugurates 
a strife,  so  long  as  the  military  forces  in  the  Territory  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
hold  him  and  his  deluded  followers  in  check.  The  situation  of  affairs  in  Utah  is 
clear  to  my  own  mind,  and,  without  presumption,  I have  no  fear  for  the  result,  if 
•{Sustained  by  the  department  commander  as  indicated  in  this  and  former  communi- 
cations. Desirous  as  I am  of  conforming  strictly  to  the  wishes  and  judgment  of 
the  Major-General  commanding  the  department,  and  having  thus  fully  set  forth  my 
views  and  the  facts  bearing  on  the  case,  I beg  leave  respectfully  to  ask  from  the 
department  commander  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  course 
pursued,  and  such  suggestions  or  instructions  as  he  may  deem  proper,  as  a guide  in 
the  future. 

“ Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  EDW.  CONNOR, 

“ Brig.  - Genl.  U.  S.  Vol.,  Commanding  District. 

£ 1 Lieut  - Col.  R.  C ■ Drum , 

Asst.  Adjt.-Genl.  U.  S.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

t The  foregoing  documents  show  that  General  Connor  designed  with  his  troops 
fto  reconstruct  Utah.  In  pursuance  of  that  design  undoubtedly  the  provost  guard 
was  established  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  his  report  to  the  Department  seems 
•a  very  decided  asking  of  the  Government  for  the  mission  of  a semi-military  dic- 
tatorship over  Utah.  A few  years  later  the  mines  of  Utah  were  everywhere 
topened  and  thousands  of  a Gentile  population  poured  into  the  Territory  without 
jprovoking  even  a desire  of  hindrance  from  the  Mormon  people.  The  General’s 
-report,  though  a true  expression  of  his  then  views,  does  not  accord  with  the  actual 
history  as  since  developed.  And  it  is  very  suggestive  to  note  that  the  Provost 
Marshal  of  our  city  of  1864,  was  Brigham  Young’s  legal  counsellor  and  advocate 
in  1872,  and  that  General  Connor  offered  to  go  bail  for  Brigham  Young  in  the 
sum  of  $100,000  when  he  was  on  trial  in  the  court  of  Chief  Justice  James  B- 
.McKean.  - 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

>'  . » ’ « ! it 

HAPPY  CHANGE  IN  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CITY  AND  THE  CAMP. 

GRAND  INAUGURAL  CELEBRATION  OF  LINCOLN  BY  THE  MILITARY  AND 

CITIZENS.  CONNOR  GREATLY  MOVED  BY  THE  LOYALTY  OF  THE  MASSES 

OF  THE  MORMON  PEOPLE,  THE  BANQUET  AT  NIGHT.  THE  CITY  GIVES 

A BALL  IN  HONOR  OF  GENERAL  CONNOR.  THE  CITY  IN  MOURNING  OVER 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN.  FUNERAL  OBSEQUIES  AT 

THE  TABERNACLE. 

The  year  1865  saw  a most  happy  change  in  the  relations  between  the  city 
and  the  camp.  It  was  brought  about  by  a hearty  mutual  disposition  to  celebrate 
the  victories  of  the  Union  and  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his 
second  term.  , ; 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  officers  of  Camp  Douglas  and  prominent, 
citizens  was  held  in  the  city,  at  Daft’s  Hall,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1865,  and 
the  following  committees  were  appointed. 

, Committee  of  Arrangements:  Wm.  Gilbert,  D.  F.  Walker,  Samuel  Kahn, 
Lieu. -Col.  Milo  George,  Capt.  M.  G.  Lewis,  John  Meeks.  Committee  on 
Finance:  Frank  Gilbert,  Charles  B.  Greene.  Committee  on  Exercises:  Capt. 
C.  H.  Hempstead,  Col.  O.  M.  Irish,  Richard  A.  Keyes. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  selected  S.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  to  act  as  Grand 
Marshal  who  chose  as  his  aids:  Richard  A.  Keyes,  G.  W.  Carleton,  Charles  King, 
Thos.  Stayner,  Samuel  Serrine  and  John  Paul. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  the  grand  marshal  published  by  order  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements  the 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  DAY. 

■r,ll 

The  procession  will  form  at  n a.  m.,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Market  Street 
(First  South  Temple  Street)  where  it  will  be  joined  by  the  military  from  Camp 
Douglas. 

Escort — Provost  Guard — Co.  “D.”  3d  Inf’y  C.  V.,  Capt.  W.  Kettredge 
commanding;  Grand  Marshal — Sharp  Walker,  Esq.,  and  Aids;  band;  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Utah  and  General  Commanding  the  District;  Dis- 
trict Staff ; Chaplain — Rev.  N.  McLeod  ; Orator  of  the  day — Hon.  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Titus;  Federal  Officers;  Mayor,  City  and  County  Officers;  Civic 
Societies  and  Citizen  Military  Organizations;  Citizens  in  vehicles ; Citizens  on 
horseback;  Citizens  on  foot;  band;  Lieut.  Col.  Milo  George,  1st  Cav.  N. 
Vols  , and  staff;  Detachments  from  Co.’s  A,  B,  and  D 3d  Inft’y  Bat.  C.  V. 
Artillery;  Detachments  from  Co’s.  C,  and  F,  1st  Cav.  Nev.  Vols. 

A Federal  salute  (13  guns)  will  be  fired  by  the  artilery  at  meridian. 

The  procession  will  march  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Marshal  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  assemble  at  the  State  House,  corner 
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who  had  resisted  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition.  Already  had  the  inquisitors 
declared  those  guilty  of  high  treason  who 
had  not  opposed  the  heretics  in  the 
States,  and  thus  in  effect  had  condemned 
all  the  nobility.  The  prince  therefore 
deemed  it  prudent  to  fly  from  his  native 
country  and  await  the  course  of  events. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  escaped.  Mean- 
while the  terrible  Alva  was  sent  by  Philip 
of  Spain  with  a veteran  army,  composed 
of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  to  succeed  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  in  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands.  This  monster  estab- 
lished a council  of  twelve  judges,  of 
which  he  himself  was  president.  It  was 
called  the  “ Council  of  Troubles,”  but 
it  has  been  more  fitly  named  the  “ Coun- 
cil of  Blood;”  for  it  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted a vast  number  of  the  lords  and 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
prediction  of  William.  When  the  news 
was  carried  to  Rome  that  Alva  had  seized 
all  the  great  lords  of  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Pope  asked  whether  the  “ Silent 
Man”  was  taken;  and  when  they  told 
him  “No,”  “Then,”  said  he,  “the 
duke  has  done  nothing  at  all !” 

Being  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Trouble  for  not  appearing  before  its  tri- 
bunal, Wiiliam  of  Orange  took  up  arms 
to  redeem  the  Netherlands  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniard.  He  sent  a 
body  of  Germans  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Lodowick  into  Flanders, 
where  he  defeated  the  Duke  of  Arem- 
berg,  governor  of  Friesland;  but  the 
prince  himself  was  soon  after  routed  by 
Alva’s  troops,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  Nothing  daunted,  William 
raised  another  army  of  24,000  Germans, 
with  which  he  joined  4,000  French  under 
Lord  Genlis.  Before  entering  the  Neth- 
erlands, he  published  a manifesto  vindi- 
cating himself,  and  setting  forth  his 
reasons  for  taking  up  arms.  Having 
passed  the  Maes  between  Ruremond  and 
Maestricht,  he  entered  Brabant,  but  not 
being  able  to  draw  Alva  into  an  engage- 
ment, and  no  place  declaring  for  him, 
his  soldiers  mutinied  and  deserted,  for 
the  army  were  in  want  of  provisions. 
He  retired  to  Strasburg,  but  not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  first  seriously  weaken- 
ed the  enemy  by  his  movements.  The 
prince  now  with  the  small  remnant  of  his 
army  joined  and  assisted  the  French 


Huguenots,  with  various  success.  Being 
advised  by  Admiral  de  Chastillon  to  give 
out  commissions  for  commands  at  sea  to 
several  persons  of  quality  of  the  Re- 
formed faith,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
William  by  this  stroke  of  policy  made 
himself  master  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
which  declared  for  him  and  acknowl- 
edged the  Prince  of  Orange  for  their 
Stadtholder. 

Meantime  the  prince  had  raised  in 
Germany  a greater  army  than  the  first, 
and  again  entered  Brabant,  hopeful  that 
the  people,  weary  of  the  cruelties  of 
Alva,  would  fly  to  arms  at  the  approach 
of  a deliverer  and  join  him.  Ruremond 
first  received  him ; Louvain  furnished 
him  with  money,  and  Malines  opened  her 
gates  to  him.  But  reverses  followed. 
Mons,  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
brother,  was  now  besieged  by  Alva’s 
troops,  and  the  prince  was  unable  to  re- 
lieve that  place,  for  his  own  soldiers 
again  mutinied  for  want  of  pay.  He 
also  came  near  being  slain  by  300  Span- 
ish horse,  which  broke  into  his  camp  and 
pierced  as  far  as  his  tent.  But  a Provi- 
dence saved  him  — its  instrument  a 
humble  but  sagacious  creature.  It  was  a 
little  dog  who  lay  in  his  bed.  The  tiny 
pet  by  its  keen  instincts,  ere  the  slayers 
had  time  to  execute  their  purpose, 
awakened  the  prince  by  scratching  his 
face. 

Having  thus  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life,  which  moreover  was  not  too  se- 
cure while  in  the  midst  of  discontented 
soldiers,  William  again  disbanded  his 
army,  and  as  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  had  declared  him  their 
country’s  hero,  and  chosen  him  for  their 
Stadtholder,  he  betook  himself  to  those 
places,  and  engaged  in  vigorous  measures 
of  reform  by  expunging  from  the  services 
of  the  churches  the  Romish  ceremonies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Alva’s 
sen  punished  Malines  most  severely  for 
opening  her  gates  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  after  which  he  routed  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bergues,  took  and  plundered  Zut- 
phen,  retook  and  destroyed  Naerden  with 
infinite  barbarity,  and  was  no  more  mer- 
ciful at  Haerlem,  which  place  surrendered 
to  him  after  an  obstinate  defense.  Philip 
of  Spain,  at  length  sensible  of  Alva’s 
cruelty  and  its  ill  effects,  recalled  him, 
and  sent  Lewis  de  Requesnes  in  his  room. 
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In  1574,  Middleburg,  the  capital  of 
Zealand,  was  recovered  by  the  States. 
But  though  the  Prince  of  Orange  met 
with  great  success  to  his  arms  through 
his  captains  on  the  sea,  ill-luck  befell 
those  on  the  land.  His  brother  Lodo- 
wick  with  an  army  from  Germany  was 
not  only  defeated,  but  both  he  and  his 
brother  Henry,  with  Christopher,  the 
Count  Palatine,  were  slain.  William  was 
sensibly  affected  by  this  heavy  stroke, 
but  it  did  not  abate  his  constancy  in  his 
country’s  cause,  nor  quench  the  fire  of 
his  courage  to  battle  for  her  redemption. 

After  the  death  of  his  brothers,  the 
prince  relieved  Leyden.  Letters  from 
the  besieged  were  brought  to  him  by 
pigeons,  and  by  the  same  winged  car- 
riers his  answers  were  returned ; and  as  a 
token  of  perpetual  acknowledgment  for 
this  service,  he  embalmed  seven  pigeons 
in  the  town-hall.  At  this  time  he  also 
founded  the  University  of  Leyden. 

The  proposed  treaty  of  peace  at  Breda 
not  succeeding,  Requesnes  made  himself 
master  of  Zuriczee,  in  Zealand,  but  the 
Spanish  soldiers  having  mutinied  for  lack 
of  pay,  sacked  Maestricht  and  Antwerp, 
which  caused  those  provinces,  that  had 
until  then  continued  firm  to  Philip,  to 
call  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  their  assist- 
ance. All  the  States  now,  excepting 
Luxemberg,  entered  into  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Pacification  at  Ghent,  in  1576, 
in  which  they  agreed  by  solemn  oath  to 
assist  each  other,  and  free  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards  and  all 
other  foreigners.  This  treaty  the  haughty 
king  of  Spain  was  forced  to  ratify,  and 
recall  Resquesnes;  but  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the  king’s  brother,  who  succeeded 
to  the  governorship  of  the  Netherlands, 
favored  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  de- 
clared public  enemies,  and  the  States,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  took 
up  arms  against  him.  At  length  Don 
John,  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  and  the  Dukes  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  concluded  with  the 
States  a perpetual  edict,  by  which  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  ratified  with  a 
general  amnesty,  and  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  States  granted,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  to  leave  the  country.  But 
William,  with  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  protested  against  the  edict,  be- 
cause several  matters  touching  religion 
had  not  been  sufficiently  provided  for. 


The  edict  was  not  long  observed,  and 
Don  John  having  surprised  the  castles 
of  Namur  and  Charlemont,  the  States  in 
turn  demolished  the  castle  of  Antwerp 
and  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Wil- 
liam now  having  the  advantage  was  re- 
solved to  force  the  States  another  step 
into  Protestantism.  When  assembled  at 
Brussels  he  refused  to  grant  them  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  would  not  re- 
lax his  resolve  unless  by  the  will  of  those 
two  provinces.  Notwithstanding)  this, 
his  reception  at  Brussels  was  upon  a mag- 
nificent scale,  and  he  was  declared  Gov- 
ernor of  Brabant  and  superintendent  of 
the  finances  of  that  province.  But  these 
honors  and  his  matchless  reputation 
raised  an  enmity  against  him  among 
many  of  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank, 
who  privately  made  an  offer  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  who  accepted  it ; but  the 
prince  by  his  prudent  address  and  timely 
submission,  so  gained  upon  the  archduke 
that  he  got  himself  declared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  their  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  the  archduke,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  great  abilities,  intrusted  him 
with  the  entire  management  of  affairs. 

Don  John,  being  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  States  Gen- 
eral, recalled  all  the  foreign  troops,  and 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  army 
of  the  States  at  Gemblours,  the  latter 
were  defeated;  but  Amsterdam  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  States,  more  than 
balanced  the  defeat. 

Next  came  the  death  of  Don  John  ot 
Austria,  and  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  name  of 
Spain;  while  in  the  name  of  the  revolu- 
tionary States  the  Prince  of  Orange  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  first  union  made  at  Utrecht  be- 
tween that  State  and  the  Provinces  of 
Guelders,  Zutphen,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland  and  the  Ommelands.  This 
union,  denominated  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  was  ratified  by  all  the  governors 
of  the  Provinces,  and  the  States  from 
thenceforth  took  their  device,  11  Concordia 
parvce  ctescuntf"  (In  harmony  the  small 
grow.)  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Dutch  Republic. 

Not  yet,  however,  had  the  Netherlands 
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“At  the  conclusion  of  the  interesting  ceremonies  at  the  stand,  the  vast  con- 
course dispersed  amid  rousing  cheers  and  salvos  of  artillery.  The  United  States 
forces  from  Camp  Douglas  were  placed  in  line,  and  the  citizen  cavalry  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  under  Colonel  Burton,  escorted  them  on  the  road  to  camp. 
Afterwards,  about  four  o’clock,  Col.  George  and  staff,  of  Camp  Douglas,  were 
invited  to  partake  of  an  elegant  repast  provided  by  the  City  Council  at  the  City 
Hall.  The  Mayor  presided,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed  the  era  of  toasts, 
speeches,  and  good  things  generally,  seemed  to  have  arrived.  Mayor  Smoot 
opened  the  ball  by  proposing  the  health  of  President  Lincoln,  and  success  to  the 
armies  of  the  Union.  Capt.  Hempstead  responded  at  some  length  and  closed  by 
a toast  to  ‘Our  hosts,  the  Mayor  and  civic  authorities  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.’ 

“This  was  met  in  most  happy  style  by  a toast  to  General  P.  E.  Connor, 
District  Commander — responded  to  on  behalf  of  the  General  by  a member  of  his 
staff.  Then  came  the  health  of  ‘ Our  guests,  Colonel  George  and  staff,’  neatly  re- 
plied to  by  the  Colonel  in  a patriotic  speech,  followed  by  a toast  to  ‘ the  Judiciary, 
the  mainstay  of  republican  institutions.’  This  called  out  Judge  Smith,  who  re- 
torted most  admirably  and  appropriately  on  ‘ his  friends  the  military,  the  right 
arm  of  the  Government.’ 

“ On  the  whole,  the  proceedings  at  the  City  Hall  were  an  appropriate  cul- 
mination of  the  day’s  proceedings.  It  was  free,  easy,  hospitable  and  a most 
kindly  interchange  of  loyal  sentiment  among  gentlemen  not  wont  often  to  meet 
over  the  convivial  board.  Like  the  procession,  it  was  a union  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  Utah,  and  passed  off  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

“ Among  those  present  we  noticed  Mayor  Smoot,  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  Judge  Smith,  Judge  Clinton,  John  Taylor,  John  Sharp,  Councilor  Wood- 
ruff, George  Q.  Cannon,  Col.  Burton,  Wm.  Jennings,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  others, 
Col.  George  and  staff,  Major  O’Neil  and  a host  too  numerous  to  mention  in  de- 
tail. Nearly  everybody  present  responded  to  a toast  most  patriotically  and  fre- 
quently most  eloquently. 

“ At  a late  hour  the  whole  party  rose  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Theatre. 
It  was  a source  of  very  general  regret  that  General  Connor  was  not  present,  but  as 
the  whole  affair  was  somewhat  impromptu,  the  General  was  called  to  camp  before 
the  committee  could  meet  him,  and  the  members  of  his  staff  were  constrained  to 
respond  in  his  name  to  the  sentiments  proposed  in  his  honor. 

“ In  the  evening,  fire-works  and  general  rejoicings  testified,  to  a late  hour, 'the 
universal  feeling,  and  the  day  closed  after  a general  and  patriotic  jubilee  rarely,  if 
ever  before  seen  in  Utah.” 

Stenhouse  says:  “General  Connor  was  greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  the 

tradesmen  and  working  people  who  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  who  cheered 
most  heartily — and  no  doubt  honestly — the  patriotic,  loyal  sentiments  that  were 
uttered  by  the  speakers.  He  wanted  differences  to  be  forgotten,  and,  with  gen- 
tlemanly frankness,  approached  the  author  with  extended  hand,  and  expressed  the 
joy  he  felt  in  witnessing  the  loyalty  of  the  masses  of  the  people.” 

General  Connor  having  been  called  to  take  command  of  the  Department  of 
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the  Platte,  a ball  was  given  by  the  city  authorities  at  the  Social  Hall  in  honor  of 
the  General,  preceding  his  departure. 

Within  two  months  after  the  celebration  of  his  inaugural  day  the  city  and 
camp  were  called  to  unite  in  deep  mourning  over  the  martyrdon  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  struck  the  soldier  and  the  loyal  citizen  alike  with  horror.  At  the 
receipt  of  the  dreadful  news  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  provost  guard  established 
in  the  city  seemed  ready  to  vent  their  vengeful  fury  on  the  citizens,  but  even  the 
rudest  of  them  soon  appreciated  that  for  once  they  had  done  injustice  to  the 
Mormons,  both  leaders  and  people,  in  imagining  that  they  would  sympathize  with 
that  crowning  infamy.  The  Mormons  too  keenly  felt  the  memory  of  their  own 
martyrs  not  to  be  most  genuinely  affected  by  the  stroke  which  had  given  to  the 
nation  a martyr  so  pure  in  his  life  and  patriotism,  as  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Vedette  quickly  did  the  city  justice  and  noted: 

“The  merchants,  bankers,  saloon  keepers,  and  all  business  men  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  closed  their  places  of  business  at  io  a.m.  on  Saturday.  The  flags  on  all  the 
public  buildings,  Brigham  Young’s  residence,  stores,  etc.,  were  displayed  at  half- 
mast,  with  crape  drooping  over  them.  Many  of  the  principal  stores  and  private 
residences  were  dressed  in  mourning.  Brigham  Young’s  carriage  was  driven 
through  town  covered  with  crape.  The  theatre  was  closed  for  Saturday  evening, 
the  usual  night  of  performance,  and  every  respect  was  shown  for  the  death  of  our 
honored  President.  On  Sunday  the  Tabernacle  pulpit,  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
covered  with  crape,  and  every  one  throughout  the  city,  that  is,  of  the  right- 
minded  class,  manifested  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  horrible  news  conveyed  by  the 
telegraph.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Federal,  civil  and  military  officials  of  Utah,  held  at 
the  Executive,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  April  i Sth,  at  2 p.  m.,  Hon.  J.  Duane 
Doty,  Governor,  was  called  to  the  chair,  Capt.  C.  H.  Hempstead  and  T.  B.  H. 
Stenhouse,  Esq.,  appointed  secretaries. 

After  preliminary  consultation  and  expression  of  feeling  over  the  sad  event 
which  called  this  meeting  together,  resolutions  were  presented  by  the  Hon.  Chief 
Justice  Titus,  which  were  unanimously  adopted.  We  cull  the  following: 

“ Resolved , that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
officers  to  confer  with  a committee  of  like  number  on  the  part  of  the  city  author- 
ities, to  made  arrangements  for  suitable  religious  exercises  to  be  held  at  the  Tab' 
eanacle,  April  19,  at  12  o’clock  m. 

Col.  J.  C.  Little  informed  the  meeting  that  Elder  Amasa  M.  Lyman  had 
been  selected  by  the  city  authorities  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  Tabernacle. 

“On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  Rev.  Norman  McLeod  be 
also  invited  to  deliver  an  eulogium  on  the  life,  character  and  illustrious  services  of 
the  late  President,  on  the  same  occasion  and  at  the  same  place. 

“In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  by  the  chair  as  the  committee  of  arrangements,  viz:  Hon.  Chief  Justice 
John  Titus,  Col.  O.  H.  Irish,  Capt.  Chas.  H.  Hempstead,  Col.  Robt.  T.  Burton, 
and  Col.  J.  C.  Little. 
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“Following  is  the  committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  city  authorities,  viz: 
Hon.  Mayor  Smoot,  Alderman  Sheets,  Alderman  Raleigh,  Theo.  McKean  and 
N.  H.  Felt,  Esqs. 

“ On  motion,  the  secretaries  were  instructed  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  to  the  City  Council,  and  that  public  notice  be  given  of 
the  exercises  at  the  Tabernacle. 

J.  DUANE  DOTY, 

President. 

“ T.  B.  H.  Stknhouse,  Chas.  H.  Hempstead,  Secretaries. 

Of  the  funeral  obsequies  in  the  Tabernacle  the  Vedette  says: 

“ On  Wednesday,  pursuant  to  notice,  all  business  was  suspended  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  stores,  public  and  private  buildings  were  draped  in  mourning,  and 
long  before  the  hour  named — 12  M. — throngs  of  citizens  were  wending  their  way 
to  the  Tabernacle  to  render  the  last  sad,  solemn,  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  great 
departed  and  deeply  mourned  dead.  The  Tabernacle  was  more  than  crowded, 
and  upwards  of  three  thousand  people  were  present.  The  vast  assemblage  was 
called  to  order  by  City  Marshal  Little,  in  the  name  of  the  mayor,  immediately 
after  the  entrance  of  the  orators,  civil  and  military  functionaries,  and  a large 
body  of  prominent  citizens,  who  occupied  the  platform.  The  scene  was  impres- 
sive and  solemn,  and  all  seemed  to  partake  of  the  deep  sorrow  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  the  speakers  on  the  occasion.  The  stand  was  appropriately  draped  in 
mourning,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  by  an  anthem  from  the  choir.  Franklin 
D.  Richards  delivered  an  impressive  prayer.  The  address  of  Elder  Amasa  M. 
Lyman  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  outburst  of  feeling,  and  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  He  spoke  for  forty-five  minutes,  and  held  the  vast  audience  in  un- 
broken silence  and  wrapt  attention. 

“ The  address  did  credit  to  Mr.  Lyman’s  head  and  heart.  After  another  an- 
them from  the  choir,  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  Chaplain  of  Camp  Douglas  was 
introduced,  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  burning  eulogiums  on 
the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  President  Lincoln  which  it  was  ever  our 
pleasure  to  hear.” 


WM.  DRIVER  & SONS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


AND  DEALERS  IN 

Drugging’  pundrie^  iFaqcy  icicle? 

Perfumeries  and  Fancy  Soaps, 

All  of  which  we  keep  the  Finest  Assortment  in  the  City. 


We  also  carry  at  Wholesale  and  Retail , a large  stock  of 

FINE  WHISKIES,  BRANDIES,  WINES  AND  CIGARS, 

Including  the  following  Excellent  Brands  : 

HENNESS  F,  MAR  TELL,  OTARD  DUROV 


Hermitage,  Atherton,  Nelson,  Melwood  and  Marshal 


WHISKIES. 

The  Best  Vintages  of  Port,  Sherry,  Angelica,  Cocomungo, 
Madeira,  Muscat  and  White  Wines. 


All  these  goods,  which  can  be  obtained  in  bulk  or  in  cases,  we  can  recom- 
mend to  the  Trade. 

Soliciting  your  orders  by  mail,  which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  we  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Driver  fc  Son, 


Main  Street , Ogden,  Utah. 


BOG^HOLT  \ GDfflMl^, 

OFFICE  IN  THE 

HERALD  BLOCK, 

Opposite  (North)  Continental  Hotel.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


SEARCHERS  OF 

TITLES  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

AND  OF  OTHER  RECORDS. 


Loans  Negotiated  on  Reasonable  Terms. 

LEGAL  PAPERS  CAREFULLY  DRAWN, 

COMPANIES  INCORPORATED, 

WILLS  DRAWN  AND  PROBATED. 


Settlement  of  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons 

SPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 

Applications  for  Divorce  and  Alimony  conducted 


Houses  Rented  and  Accounts  Collected. 


Water  Rights  and  other  Stocks. 

Territorial  and  County  Scrip  Marketed. 

BOCKHOLT  & CUMMINGS. 


HENRY  DINWOODEY, 


Wall  Paper, 


FEATHERS 


L/CE  CURTAINS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  BABY  CARRIAGES,  I{EF^IGEF(ATOF{S 

HENRY  DINWOODEY; 

37  to  43  II'.  First  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


GEO.  A.  LOWE, 

General  Agent  for 

^p.^chutfcle^^^ChicBgo^Wagon^Pl^- 

DEALER  IN' 

Fine  Buggies  and  Phaetons, 

Which  will  he  sold  at  very  Low  Prices. 


* THIS  LATEST  IMPROVED  AND  BEST 

Agricultural  Machinery, 

—ALSO— 

Q^aqovA  iSICalxzial,  tJzovi  a n b 

c.’  o 70.C&0  ’ yy  c-rf. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  and  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


DRY  GOODS, 

4 1 1 » ■ 

Carpets,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Clothing, 

mww*8  FWBmsmmeSt  etc. 


WE  INVITE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

New  Retail  Shoe  Department 

AND  THE  IMMENSE. STOCK  OF 

Ladies’,  Children’s  and  Gents’  Fine  Shoes 

Just  received  from  the  Manufacturers,  and  selected  with  especial  regard  for  the  Retail  Trade.  We 

design  to  make  this  the  Finest  Stock  in  the  City. 


IN  OUR  LADIES’  SUIT  DEPARTMENT, 

We  show  an  elegant  variety  of 

WRAPS  AND  DOLMANS , in  Satins,  OTTOMANS,  SILKS,  CASH- 
MERES, AND  KNIT  GAR MENTS  in  all  the  Latest  Designs  ; 
TRAVELING  ULSTERS,  ALPACCA  AND  LINEN 
DUSTERS,  OPERA  SHAWLS,  ETC. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  and  Parents  to  our  Large 

NEW  CLOTHING  DEPARTMENT 

Where  we  keep  a well  selected  stock  of 

Latest  Fashions  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

HATS,  UNDERWEAR,  VALISES  AND  GENTS’  FURNISHINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING  A SPECIALTY. 

Our  Carpet  Department  enlarged 
to  double  its  former  size, 

Wherein  we  show  a Large  and  New  Stock  of 

CARPETS,  WINDOW  SHADES  & UPHOLSTERY  TRIMMINGS 

In  every  desirable  style  and  quality. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  filled  with  greatest  care  on  short  notice. 

Walker  Brothers.  , 


w 


OF 


JJrAH,  JReR  j^OUNDEfRS,  j^ER  ENTERPRISES, 
AND  j^ER  jElYlLIZATION. 
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Organized  October  x 6 1 h , 186S. 


President , 

Vice-President  . . . . 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


JOHN  TAILOR 
. W.  JENNINGS 
T.  G.  WEBBER 


Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


BRANCH  HOUSES  AT 


OGDEN,  WEBER  COUNTY,  UTAH, 

LOGAN,  CACHE  COUNTY,  UTAH, 

and  SODA  SPRINGS,  IDAHO. 


Co-operative  Stores  and  the  General  Public  are  invited  to  select  their  purchases 
from  our  choice  and  carefully  bought  stock  of 

Staple  & Fancy  Groceries 

DRY  GOODS  and  NOTIONS, 


Provisions  and  Produce, 

Crockery  and  Glassware, 

Tinware  and  Stamped  Ware, 

Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware, 

Stoves,  Grates  and  Ranges, 

Tools  and  Implements , 
Stationery  and  Blank  Books, 
School  Books, 


Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods  -, 

Hats  and  Caps, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Rubber  Goods, 

Leather  and  findings, 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
Wines  and  Liquors, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Carpets  and  House  Furnishings, 


In  all  Qualities  and  of  Latest  Styles. 


^ci'pcz  3*Cci  ti^dhcja  iw  Slc  vucat 


AtCJ' 
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DUCK  SUITS,  OVERCOATS  AND  OVERALLS. 

H S.  Eldredge,  Supt 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  UTAH  FROM  HER 
COLONIES.  CREATION  OF  THE  FIRST 
COUNTIES  AND  CITIES.  SALT  LAKE 
COUNTY  THE  PARENT.  JUDGE  ELIAS 
SMITH  APPOINTED  ITS  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

In  the  history  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
we  have  but  barely  touched  the  general 
history  of  Utah,  only  so  far  as  its  sub- 
ject and  action  found  therein  its  proper 
centre  of  unity.  In  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  vve  present  the  circumstantial 
record  of  the  organization  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  State  of 
Deseret  ; the  setting  up  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah  by  Congress;  the  organization 
of  the  first  counties  and  the  creation 
and  jurisdiction  of  district  and  probate 
courts. 

As  seen  in  the  history  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  was  founded  by  a band 
of  Mormon  pioneers  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1847.  They  were  followed 
the  same  year  by  other  companies  of 
their  people  who  settled  for  awhile  at 
Winter  Quarters  after  their  expulsion 
from  Nauvoo.  The  majority  of  the 
"Pioneers,”  with  some  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  a detachment 
of  which,  under  Captain  James  Brown, 
arrived  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley 
four  days  after  Brigham  Young,  returned 
to  Winter  Quarters  to  bring  up  the  resi- 
due of  the  people.  But  previous  to  their 
return  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  Twelve 
Apostles  organized  a Stake  of  Zion,  and 
appointed  John  Smith  president,  Charles 
C.  Rich  and  John  Young  his  counselors; 
Tarleton  Lewis  bishop,  and  a High 
Council.  This  organization  went  into 
effect  on  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant 
companies  in  the  fall  of  1847,  when 
about  700  wagons,  laden  with  families, 
located  on  the  site  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City. 


In  September,  1848,  Presidents  Young 
and  Kimball  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  with  two  large  com- 
panies of  the  Saints  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters. The  parent  colony  now  numbered 
about  5,000  souls. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  body 
of  the  Church,  under  the  presidency  of 
Brigham  Young,  the  regular  social  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  com- 
munity was  effected,  and  the  chief 
stake  of  Zion  organized  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  This  parent  “ Stake  of 
Zion  ” was  for  several  years  substantially 
Salt  Lake  County  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  of 
the  provisional  government  of  the  State 
of  Deseret  in  1849,  tliat  the  county  proper 
came  into  existence,  nor  until  January 
9th.  185  r,  was  there  an  incorporated 
"Great  Salt  Lake  City,”  though  after 
the  Pioneers  had  laid  off  the  city,  the 
Twelve,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1847, 
decided  to  call  it  the  “ City  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,”  and  at  a general  conference 
held  Sunday.  August  22d,  the  whole  col- 
ony resolved  to  call  the  city  the  " City  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.” 

It  must  be  understood,  then,  fer  an 
intelligible  comprehension  of  the  history 
of  Utah,  that  the  first  counties  and 
cities  of  Utah  grew  up  as  colonies. 
This  was  necessarily  so  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  regular  forms  of  the 
commonwealth  under  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Deseret  and 
the  Territorial  organization  of  Utah. 
Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here  for 
the  information  of  the  reader  of  the  next 
generation,  that  Utah  in  its  pure  Mormon 
days,  was  peopled  and  its  cities  built  up 
on  the  strictest  and  most  perfect  system 
of  colonization,  colonies  going  out  from 
the  parent  under  a thorough  organiza- 
tion, which  was  perfected  in  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  each  settlement  so  it 
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became  perfectly  regular  to  enact  and 
administer  the  laws  of  a commonwealth 
through  the  ecclesiastical  organization 
and  methods  of  the  community,  previous 
to  the  granting  of  city  charters  by  the 
Legislature,  when  the  civil  government 
proper  came  into  effect.  Thus  “ Stakes 
of  Zion,”  or  Mormon  colonies,  grew  to 
counties,  and  wards  or  branches  of  the1 
Church  into  incorporated  cities,  still 
leaving,  however,  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization of  stakes  and  wards  intact  after 
they  had  put  on  civic  forms. 

The  earliest  counties  organized,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Provisional  State  of 
Deseret,  were  Great  Salt  Lake  County, 
Davis  County,  Weber  County,  Utah 
County,  Sanpete  County,  Tooele  County 
and  Iron  County;  Salt  Lake  County 
being  the  parent  of  the  whole. 

Davis  County  was  settled  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  by  Peregrine  Sessions, 
who  located  in  that  section  then  known 
as  Sessions’  settlement,  but  now  called 
Bountiful.  Captain  Sessions  was  in 
command  of  one  of  the  first  companies 
that  arrived  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley  after  the  Pioneers.  In  Wilford 
Woodruff.’s  journal  of  the  Pioneers  we 
read  that  on  their  returning  to  Winter 
Quarters  “ on  the  3d  of  September, 
1847,  we  the  first  division  of  fifty 
under  Daniel  Spencer,  upon  the  Big 
Sandy;  and  on  the  following  day  on 
the  Little  Sandy,  two  more  fifties,  one 
under  the  command  ol  Captain  Sessions, 
and  the  other  under  Apostle  Parley  P. 
Pratt.” 

Captain  Sessions  did  not  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  Pioneers  under  Brigham 
Young,  who  had  already  laid  out  their 
great  plan  of  colonization,  (the  Pioneers 
on  their  first  arrival  having  explored  the 
country  north  and  south)  ; but  as  soon 
as  the  spring  opened  in  1848,  Captain 
Sessions  drew  out  from  the  parent  col- 
ony, and  founded  Sessions’  Settlement. 
It  was  simply  a branch  settlement  of 
that  of  Salt  Lake,  and  not  a colony  ; it 
became,  however,  the  germ  of  Davis 
County. 

That  part  of  Northern  Utah  where 
stands  the  flourishing  commercial  and 
railroad  city,  Ogden,  was  settled  by 
Miles  M.  Goodyier,  an  Indian  trader, 
whom  the  Mormon  Pioneers  found  in  oc- 
cupation when,  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
they  took  possession  of  the  country 


directly  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  known 
now  as  Davis  and  Weber  Counties. 
Goodyier,  by  virtue  of  a Spanish  grant, 
made  to  him  in  1841,  by  the  government 
of  Mexico,  claimed  a tract  of  land  com- 
mencing at  the  mouth  of  Weber  Canyon, 
and  following  the  base  of  the  mountain 
north  to  the  Hot  Springs,  thence  west  to 
the  Salt  Lake,  thence  south  along  the 
shore  to  the  point  opposite  Weber 
Canyon,  thence  east  to  the  beginning. 
He  built  a picket  fort  and  a few  log 
houses  near  Weber  River,  about  eighty 
rods  from  a large  sand  mound.  At  this 
fort  Goodyier  was  living  with  a few 
mountaineers  and  half-breed  Indians 
when  Captain  James  Brown,  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion,  on  the  6th  day  of  June, 
1848,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Goodyier  and  purchased  of  him,  for  the 
sum  of  $3,000,  ail  of  the  lands,  claims 
and  improvements  recognized  by  the 
said  Goodyier,  in  virtue  of  the  Spanish 
grant.  The  land  extended  eight  miles 
south,  and  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains east  to  the  shores  of  the  Salt  Lake 
on  the  west. 

When  the  Mormon  Pioneers  arrived 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
July,  1847,  the  Territory  belonged  to 
Mexico,  from  whose  Government  the 
Indian  trader  Goodyier  held  his  claim; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
in  February,  1848,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  with  New  Mexico  and  the 
whole  of  Upper  California.  It  is  true 
the  Mormon  Pioneers  took  possession  of 
this  country  in  July,  1847,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag  on  Ensign  Peak,  but 
clearly  Utah  was  founded  while  it  was 
yet  a part  of  the  Mexican  dominions, 
and  hence  when  the  question  came  to 
the  personal  claim  of  Goodyier  upon  his 
Spanish  grant,  it  was  duly  respected  by 
our  Pioneers. 

The  purchase  of  this  Goodyier  claim 
by  Captain  James  Brown  was  during  the 
period  when  the  Pioneers  proper  were 
making  their  second  journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  under  the  leadership  of  Pres- 
ident Brigham  Young.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  July  and 
August  of  1846,  and  the  return  of  the 
Pioneers  to  Winter  Quarters,  this  treaty 
of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, so  that  it  was  now  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  Mormon  colonists  that 
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the  only  remaining  Spanish  title  to 
this  Territory  should  be  extinguished. 
Thus  viewed,  with  its  historical  connec- 
tions, the  reader  will  perceive  that  this 
purchase  of  the  Goodlier  claim  was  a 
great  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory.  All  titles  of  Mexico  to  this 
country  had  now  ceased,  and  had  they  not 
thus  ceased  by  formal  treaty  between  the 
two  republics,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mor- 
mon colonists  would  have  held  occupa- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
even  by  force  of  arms,  had  it  so  trans- 
pired ; but  the  claim  of  Goodyier  could 
not  be  set  aside  bv  this  occupation  of 
the  pioneers.  It  was  of  a prior  date, 
and  Goodyier,  too,  might  have  set  up 
the  claim  of  colonist  and  pioneer,  a 
claim  the  treaty  would  have  confirmed 
rather  than  have  extinguished.  Captain 
James  Brown  well  knew  the  design  of 
the  Mormon  Pioneers  as  colonists,  which 
was,  in  their  language  of  the  early  days, 
“to  set  up  a noble  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,”  and  hence  his  purchase  of 
the  only  existing  prior  claim  which 
could  be  set  up  in  conflict  to  that  of  the 
Mormon  Pioneers  — a purchase  saga- 
iously  made  quickly  after  the  execution 
of  the  treaty,  without  even  waiting  for  the 
returning  of  President  Young,  Heber  C. 
Kimball  and  the  majority  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church.  But  there  were  other 
wise  men  in  the  Valley  at  the  time,  by 
whose  counsel  this  purchase  of  Good- 
yier’s  Mexican  grant  was  directed.  There 
were  John  Taylor,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant,  Uncle  John  Smith  the 
patriarch,  and  that  far-seeing  Mormon 
statesman,  Albert  Carrington.  Undoubt- 
edly these  leaders  all  discerned  the  im- 
portance of  the  extinction  by  purchase  of 
this  Mexican  grant  to  Goodyier. 

By  the  extinction  of  the  Goodyier 
claim,  Weber  County,  as  it  was  after- 
wards named,  was  fairly  opened  for  col- 
onization upon  the  missionary  methods, 
which  have  given  existence  first  to  wards 
and  stakes  of  the  Church,  which  after- 
wards, as  the  settlements  grew,  became 
incorporated  as  cities  and  counties. 
Weber  County  grew  up  rapidly.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  that  he  effected  the  pur- 
chased, Captain  James  Brown,  with  his 
family,  located  on  the  land. 

The  first  branch  of  the  Church,  named 
the  Weber  branch,  was  organized  in  this 
county,  March  5th,  1850,  and  Lorin 


Farr  was  appointed  president.  It  was 
organized  as  a ward  the  following  dav, 
and  Isaac  Clark,  was  appointed  bishop, 
Daniel  Burch,  teacher,  and  Byron  W. 
Nolan,  clerk.  In  February,  1850,  the 
first  military  company  was  organized, 
with  Cyrus  C.  Canfield,  captain,  and 
Francello  Durfee,  first  lieutenant.  On 
the  26th  day  of  January,  1851,  the 
“Weber  Stake  of  Zion”  was  organized, 
with  Lorin  Farr,  president,  and  Charles 
R.  Dana  and  David  B.  Dillie,  counselors. 
At  this  time  the  Weber  branch  received 
the  name  of  Ogden,  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  organize  it  into  two  wards. 
Isaac  Clark  was  made  bishop  of  the  first, 
and  James  G.  Browning  and  James 
Brown  were  appointed  his  counselors  ; 
Erastus  Bingham,  Senior,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  second  ward,  and  Charles 
Hubbard  and  Stephen  Parry,  his  coun- 
selors. 

Early  in  March,  1849,  the  first  colony 
sent  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County 
set  out  under  John  S.  Higbee  to  found 
Provo  City.  It  consisted  of  about 
thirty  families,  numbering  in  all  about 
150  souls  They  brought  implements, 
provisions  and  seeds,  with  about  forty 
teams,  their  live  stock  consisting  mostly 
of  oxen  and  cows,  with  a few  horses. 

• 1 

This  colony  founded  the  city  of  Provo 
and  was  the  germ  of  Utah  County.  Soon 
afterwards,  Springville.  Payson,  Spanish 
Fork,  American  Fork,  Lehi  and  Pleasant 
Grove  grew,  constituting  Utah  County, 
which,  next  to  Salt  Lake  County,  was  the 
most  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  increase  of 
population. 

Sanpete  County,  like  Utah  County, 
was  also  settled  in  1849.  The  original 
locators  were  Isaac  Morley,  Seth  Taft 
and  Charles  Shumway.  Walker,  the 
famous  Indian  war  chief,  invited  Presi- 
dent Young  to  send  his  settlements  into 
Sanpete  Valley,  promising  peace,  which 
he  never  kept.  Salt  Lake  and  Utah 
Counties  had  repeatedly  to  send  their 
militia  to  the  help  of  Sanpete,  but  withal 
the  Indian  difficulties  the  colony  in  that 
Valley  at  an  early  date  established  a 
number  of  settlements,  and  the  County 
of  Sanpete,  with  its  county  town,  Manti, 
was  organized  under  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Deseret. 

Tooele  County  was  settled  in  1849,  by 
John  Rowberry  and  others.  This  county 
is  referred  to  several  times  in  the  first  or- 
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dinances  passed  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  colonization  of  Utah  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  counties,  next  to  that 
of  the  parent  colony  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  County,  is  that  of  Iron  County, 
under  the  leadership  of  Apostle  George 
A.  Smith,  who  is  called  the  father  of  the 
southern  settlements.  The  following  is 
from  his  autobiography  : 

“In  December,  1850,  I raised  a com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  vol- 
unteers, accompanied  by  about  thirty 
families,  and  started  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  a colony  near  the  Little  Salt 
Lake.  The  day  after  we  started  the 
thermometer  was  at  zero.  My  company 
was  organized  at  Peteetneet  Creek  (Pay- 
son),  Utah  County,  and  consisted  of 
twenty-five  cavalry,  thirty-two  infantry — 
picked  men — and  thirteen  men  in  charge 
of  a piece  of  artillery;  the  residue  was 
organized  as  a permanent  camp  guard. 
* * We  crossed  five  ranges  of  moun- 

tains, and  in  many  instances  sought  out 
our  own  road,  and  arrived  at  Centre 
Creek,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  This  place  had 
been  designated  by  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt 
and  a company  of  explorers,  as  the  place 
in  the  Little  Salt  Lake  Valley  for  a 
settlement.  The  more  wealthy  part  of 
my  company  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
location,  but  after  several  days’  examina- 
tion of  the  country  around,  I succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  party  that  it  was  the 
best  place  for  a commencement. 

“ Our  deliberations  were  condueted  in 
a general  assembly,  which  we  called  ‘ the 
quorum,’  by  the  light  and  warmth  of 
immense  fires  of  dry  scrub  cedar  and 
pinion  pine.  These  debates  of  our 
farmers  and  mechanics  were  among  the 
most  animating  scenes  of  my  life.  As 
soon  as  the  site  of  the  town  was  deter- 
mined upon,  we  commenced  working  a 
road  into  a canyon  about  six  miles, 
which  cost  us  five  hundred  days’  work, 
where  we  cut  down  a pole  ninety-nine 
feet  long,  which  we  erected  and  on 
which  we  raised  our  country’s  flag — the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  We  dedicated  the 
ground  by  prayer,  and  saluted  the  em- 
blem of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by  the 
firing  of  cannon. 

“The  organization  of  Iron  County 


had  been  provided  for  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  had  elected  me  its  chief 
justice,  with  power  to  proceed  with  its 
further  organization.  We  held  an  elec- 
tion, when  two  associate  justices,  a county 
recorder,  a treasurer,  sheriff,  assessor  and 
collector,  justice  of  the  peace,  constable, 
and  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Deseret,  were  elected.  At  the  close  of 
the  election,  a fat  ox  having  been  killed 
for  the  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  sat  down  upon  the  ground  to  a 
public  dinner,  spread  on  blankets  anc 
buffalo  robes.  Our  nearest  white  neigh- 
bors on  the  north  were  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  with  five  intervening 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  on  the  south 
over  five  hundred  miles  away.  I sent 
the  returns  of  the  election  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  Jefferson  Hunt,  our 
representative,  who  accompanied  a party 
of  our  people  who  were  returning  from 
California  by  the  winter  route  across  the 
great  southern  desert.  By  this  company 
I heard  the  rumor  that  Congress,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  had  passed  ‘An  Act  or- 
ganizing the  Provisional  State  of  Deseret 
into  the  Territory  of  Utah.’ 

“In  the  winter  of  1850-1,  though  it 
was  very  cold,  we  built  a fort,  in  which 
were  located  dwelling  houses  and  a meet- 
ing house,  which  served  for  meetings, 
schools  and  watch  tower.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  a Greek  cross,  and  was  of  hewn 
logs.  It  served  the  town,  which  we 
named  Parowan,  for  fifteen  years,  when 
it  was  replaced  by  a stately  stone  edifice. 
I taught  school  during  the  first  winter, 
having  thirty-five  pupils,  whom  I lectured 
on  English  grammar,  around  the  evening 
camp  fires.” 

Relative  to  the  organization  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  County  and  the  creation' of 
county  courts,  Judge  Elias  Smith,  who 
was  the  first  county  and  probate  judge  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  County  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial regime,  some  years  ago,  reported 
as  follows  to  the  Legislature  : 

“Hon.  A.  P.  Rockwood , chairman  of 
special  committee,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, for  the  collection  of  geographical 
and  historical  information , etc. , 

“Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest I submit  the  following  brief  state- 
ment relative  to  the  settlement  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  County  and  its  history  from 
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that  time  to  the  present,  which  I trust, 
with  your  personal  knowledge  of  the  set- 
tling of  this  valley  in  1847  ar>d  of  the 
doings  of  the  colonists  from  that  time 
until  the  organization  of  the  Territorial 
government  in  1851,  will  enable  )ou  to 
make  the  collection  of  historical  and 
other  information  sought  to  be  obtained 
as  complete  as  may  be  desired. 

“ With  the  history  of  the  early  settlers 
in  this  county,  you,  as  one  of  them, 
must  be  more  extensively  acquainted 
than  I am,  as  I did  not  arrive  here  till 
September  1851,  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  laws  passed 
by  the  provisional  government  of  the 
State  of  Deseret  were  then  in  force ; 
what  the  provisions  of  those  laws  were 
relative  to  the  organization  of  counties, 
I know  not,  as  no  reference  thereto  is 
made  in  the  ordinances  of  the  State  of 
Deseret,  extant,  but  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  an  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  the  organization  of 
counties,  as  county  offices  to  some  ex- 
tent were  created  and  the  duty  of  incum- 
bents defined.  That  county  courts  were 
provided  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  when 
and  how  constituted,  no  law  nor  record 
that  I have  seen  indicates ; neither  have 
1 been  able  to  ascertain  what  powers  were 
delegated  to  them,  with  few  exceptions. 
If  any  record  was  ever  made  of  the  or- 
ganization ol  Great  Salt  Lake  County  or 
of  the  doings  of  its  officers  and  courts 
during  the  existence  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  it. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  county 
under  the  territorial  government,  I made 
diligent  inquiry  and  search  for  the  rec- 
ords and  papers  of  the  courts  that  had 
previously  existed,  but  found  them  not, 
neither  would  those  who  were  reported 
to  have  been  their  custodians,  give  me 
any  satisfaction  whether  any  such  rec- 
ords or  documents  were  or  ever  had 
been  in  existence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances you  will  not  of  course  be  sur- 
prised at  the  assertion  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  archives  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
County  to  show  that  there  was  ever  any 
county  organization  here  previous  to  the 
third  Monday,  15th  of  March,  1852,  at 
which  time  the  county  court,  as  provided 
for  by  the  35th  section  of  ‘An  Act  in  re- 
lation to  the  judiciary,’  passed  by  the 


Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  approved  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1852,  was  fully  organized. 

On  the  15th  day  of  October,  1851,  I 
received  a commission  from  Governor 
Brigham  Young,  appointing  me  to  the 
office  of  chief  justice  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
County,  in  virtue  of  a ‘ Joint  Resolution 
legalizing  the  laws  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,’  ap- 
proved October  4th,  1851.  I accepted  of 
the  appointment  without  knowing  or  even 
ascertaining  fully  what  the  duties  per- 
taining to  the  office  were,  as  defined  by 
the  laws  of  the  provisional  government. 
I was  unofficially  informed  that  by  an  or- 
dinance passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Deseret,  county  courts 
were  provided  for,  consisting  of  a chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices.  That 
the  chief  justice  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  associates  were 
made  elective  by  the  people  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  that  at  the  August 
election  in  1851,  Thomas  Rhoads  and 
Jonathan  C.  Wright,  Esquires,  were  re- 
spectively elected  associate  justices  for 
the  county.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
am  unable  to  state  who  my  predecesor 
was  as  chief  justice  of  this  county,  only 
from  report,  and  why  the  records  were 
so  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  was,  and  is 
a mystery  I have  never  been  able  satisfac- 
torily to  solve. 

“Acting  upon  information  deemed  re- 
liable, I held  a formal  session  of  the 
county  court  on  Monday,  the  1st  day 
of  March,  1852,  at  which  Thomas 
Rhoads  was  present  as  associate  justice 
and  Thomas  Bullock  as  clerk.” 

The  absence  of  these  ordinances  rela- 
tive to  the  organizations  of  counties  and 
courts  in  the  compilation  of  the  laws  of 
the  Territory,  is  to  be  explained,  partly 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  public 
printer,  nor  had  even  the  first  type  been 
set  in  Utah,  at  the  time  when  counties 
and  courts  were  created  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Deseret.  It 
would  further  appear  by  a close  tracing 
of  the  formation  of  the  Provisional  State 
and  the  Territory,  that  the  absent  acts 
were  compounded  in  acts  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  hence  became  obsolete  and 
superseded.  George  A.  Smith  in  his 
autobiography  says,  “ I was  elected  a 
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member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Provisional 
State  of  Deseret,  and  reported  a bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  judiciary,  which 
was  the  first  bill  printed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  members.” 

The  bill  here  referred  to  is  doubtless 
identical  with  that  found  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Territorial  laws  of  Utah  and 
numbered,  “ Chapter  I.  An  act  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Judiciary.”  In  its  present 
form  it  is  probably  enlarged  to  take  in  Q. 
S.  District  courts  and  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies which  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Territorial  Legislature  to  confer  on  the 
Probate  courts  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction. 

The  first  book  of  our  laws  was  printed 
by  Brigham  H.  Young,  the  first  public 
printer  elected  by  the  Territoral  Legisla- 
ture, to  which  is  prefaced  the  following 
certificate  : 

“ Territory  of  Utah, 

Secretary’s  Office. 

“This  certifies  that  the  following 
Laws,  Resolutions  and  Memorials  are  a 
true  copy  of  the  record  of  this  office. 

“In  testimony  whereof  I have  here- 
unto set  my  hand,  and  seal  of  the  Terri- 
tory, at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  this  21st 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  seventy-sixth. 

“Willard  Richards, 

[Seal.]  Sec.  protein , 

appointed  by  the  Governor.  ’ ’ 

Now  the  first  act  published  in  this 
book,  only  a few  copies  of  which  are  in 
existence,  is  “An  Act  in  Relation  to  the 
Judiciary,”  which  agrees  exactly  with 
what  Senator  George  A.  Smith  said  of 
the  bill  which  he  reported  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  judiciary.  It  was  approved 
February  4,  1852. 

In  the  compiled  laws  of  the  Territory 
there  are  a number  of  ordinances  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Deseret,  which  were  continued  in  force 
by  the  following  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  session  : 

‘ 1 Joint  Resolution  Legalizing  the  Laws  of 

the  Provisional  Government  of  the 

State  of  Deseret. 

“ Resolved , by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  Territory  of  Utah  : That  the 


laws  heretofore  passed  by  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  and 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  organic 
act  of  said  Territory  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  declared  legal  and  in  full  force 
and  virtue,  and  shall  so  remain  until 
superseded  by  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

“Approved,  October  4th,  1851.” 

This  resolution  preserved  the  original 
charters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden, 
Provo,  Manti  and  Parowan.  But  as 
Judge  Smith  reported,  there  is  no  ordin- 
ance found  among  those  preserved,  as 
enacted  by  the  provisional  government 
relative  to  the  organization  of  counties, 
and  the  creation  and  endowment  of 
county  and  probate  courts.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  connects  with  those  missirg 
or  superseded  acts : 

“Sec.  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Destret: 
That  a county  recorder  shall  be  elected 
at  the  usual  place  of  holding  elections  in 
each  organized  county  of  this  State, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years, 
and  until  his  successor  is  qualified. 

“ Sec.  2 The  recorders  in  their  re- 
spective counties  shall  take  an  oath  of 
office,  and  give  bond  and  security  to  be 
approved  by  the  county  court,  and  filed 
in  the  county  clerk’s  office. 

“Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  re- 
corders in  their  respective  counties  to 
provide  themselves  with  good  and  well 
bound  books  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  record  therein  all  transfers  or  con- 
veyances of  land  or  tenements,  and  all 
other  instruments  of  writing  and  docu- 
ments suitable,  necessary  and  proper  to 
be  recorded  in  a fair  and  legible  manner. 

“Sec.  4.  The  recorders  in  their  re- 
spective counties  shall  also  procure  and 
keep  a suitable  book  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  town  and  city  plats,  and  plats 
of  all  surveys  of  lands,  roads,  and  sur- 
veys of  public  works,  whenever  the  same 
shall  be  permanently  located,  and  being 
within  their  respective  counties. 

“Sec.  5.  The  books  of  record  shall  be 
indexed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  free  to 
the  examination  of  all  persons,  and  upon 
the  filing  of  any  paper  for  record,  the  re- 
corder shall  endorse  upon  the  back 
thereof  the  time  of  receiving  it. 

“Approved  March  2nd,  1850.” 

The  following  notes,  gathered  from 
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Governor  Young’s  journal  and  a general 
epistle  of  the  First  Presidency,  will  give 
about  all  the  historical  links,  though  not 
the  ordinances. 

“Jan.,  1850.  As  Governor  of  the 
Provisional  State  of  Deseret  I approved 
of  ordinances  providing  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  judiciary  ; concerning  rev- 
enue ; offering  a bounty  for  killing 
wolves  ; for  taking  out  the  river  Jordan  ; 
also  Big  Cottonwood  and  other  creeks  for 
irrigating  and  other  purposes;  providing 
for  state  and  county  commissioners  on 
roads ; authorizing  the  location  of  state 
roads ; and  providing  for  the  location  of 
counties  and  precincts.” 

In  the  Legislature  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1850,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Daniel 
Spencer  and  Orson  Spencer  were  nomi- 
nated for  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 
Andrew  Perkins  county  judge,  with  Wil- 
liam Crosby  and  James  Hendricks  asso- 
ciate judges  ; Aaron  F.  Farr  and  Willard 
Snow  magistrates 

In  the  “Third  General  Epistle  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church  to  the  Saints 
throughout  the  Earth”  they  note  : 

“ The  General  Assembly  of  Deseret 
have  held  an  adjourned  session,  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  winter  and  transacted 
much  important  business,  such  as  divid- 
ing the  different  settlements  into  Weber, 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Sanpete,  Juab 
and  Tooele  counties,  and  establishing 
county  courts,  with  their  judges,  clerks 
and  sheriffs,  and  justices  and  constables 
in  their  several  precincts  ; also  a supreme 
court,  to  hold  its  annual  session  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  attended  by  a state  mar- 
shal and  attorney,  and  instituting  a gen- 
eral jurisprudence,  so  that  every  case, 
whether  criminal  or  civil,  may  be  attended 
to  by  officers  of  State  according  to  law, 
justice  and  equity  without  delay.” 

The  Governor  notes ; 

“The  General  Assembly  met  on  the 
5th,  (October,  1850)  and  passed  a bdl 
providing  for  the  organization  of  Davis 
County,  which  I approved. 

“ Isaac  Higbee  resigned  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  Utah  County  court,  and  I 
appointed  Aaron  Johnson,  William  Mil- 
ler and  Joshua  T.  Willis,  as  judges  of 
Utah  County,  until  the  next  election.” 


On  the  9th,  of  January,  1851,  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  was  incorporated  and  the 
following  city  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Legislature  : — Jededian 
M.  Grant,  mayor;  Nathaniel  H.  Felt, 
William  Snow,  Jesse  P.  Harmon  and  N. 
V.  Jones,  aldermen;  Vincent  Shurtliff, 
Benjamin  L.  Clapp,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Wil- 
liam G.  Perkins,  Lewis  Robison,  Harri- 
son Burgess,  Jeter  Clinton,  John  L. 
Dunyon  and  Samuel  Richards,  coun- 
cilors; Robert  Campbell,  recorder;  Elam 
Ludington,  marshal ; 

On  the  nth,  January,  the  city  officers 
took  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  admin- 
istered by  the  clerk  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
County,  Thomas  Bullock  ; and  the  city 
council  apportioned  the  city  into  four 
municipal  wards. 

Governor  Young  notes:  “On  the 

20th,  (January,  1851)  in  company  with 
President  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Elder 
Amasa  Lyman,  and  J.  M.  Grant  and  sev- 
eral others,  I left  the  city  for  Weber 
County.  During  the  trip  we  preached  at 
all  the  settlements  as  far  as  Ogden ; or- 
ganized a branch  at  Sessions’  settlement 
and  ordained  John  Stoker  bishop;  and 
another  branch  at  John  Hess’s  (Farmin- 
ton)  with  brother  Gideon  Bromwell 
president.  William  Kay  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Kay’s  ward.  Ogden  was  or- 
ganized as  a stake  of  Zion,  with  Lorm 
Farr  president;  Isaac  Clark  and  Erastus 
Bingham  bishops. 

“ On  our  return  on  the  28th,  Major 
General  Wells  and  a large  company  of 
mounted  men  and  the  band  from  the 
city,  met  us  at  Judson  Stoddard’s  with 
the  news  of  my  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Millard 
Fillmore,  to  the  governorship  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  and  escorted  us  to 
the  city,  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and 
other  demonstrations  of  rejoicing.” 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  Governor 
Young  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah  Territory,  before  Daniel 
II.  Wells,  chief  justice  of  the  State  of 
Deseret. 

According  to  a joint  resolution  of  that 
body,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  pro- 
visional State  of  Deseret  dissolved  on 
5th  day  of  April,  1851.  Of  its  doings 
during  its  last  sessions  the  Governor 
notes : 

“During  the  session  of  1850-1,  the 
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General  Assembly  of  the  provisional 
State  passed  the  following  ordinances, 
all  of  which  were  approved  by  me  : — 

‘ “To  provide  for  the  organization  of 
Iron  County. 

‘ “For  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
wood  and  timber  in  the  first  canyon 
south  of  Mill  Creek. 

‘“To  control  the  waters  of  the  Twin 
Springs  and  Rock  Spring,  in  Tooele 
Valley  and  County  for  mills  and  irriga- 
ting purposes. 

‘ “ For  the  encouragement  of  stage 
lines  being  established. 

‘ “ Granting  the  petition  of  Brigham 
Young  for  the  exclusive  control  over  the 
timber,  rocks,  minerals  and  water  in  the 
City  Creek  Canyon. 

‘“In  relation  to  building  a bridge 
over  Jordan  River. 

‘ “Appointing  an  assessor  and  col- 
lector and  assessing  the  county  and  state 
tax  for  the  year  1851. 

‘“Granting  Little  Cottonwood  Can- 
von  to  Benjamin  L.  Clapp  and  Charles 
Down. 

‘ “ Granting  the  waters  of  North  Mill 
Creek  Canyon  and  the  waters  of  the 
next  range  north  to  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

‘“To  incorporate  Great  Salt  Lake 
City. 

‘ “In  relation  to  timber  in  the  moun- 
tains west  of  Jordan. 

‘“In  relation  to  timber  in  the  can- 
yons and  mountains  leading  into  Tooele 
Valley  and  the  canyons  between  Salt 
Lake  Valley  and  Tooele. 

‘ “ In  relation  to  county  courts. 

‘ “ In  relation  to  a road  tax  and  super- 
visors. 

‘ ‘ ‘ For  establishing  probate  courts  and 
defining  the  duties  thereof. 

‘ “Apportioning  the  representation  of 
the  State  of  Deseret. 

‘ “A  criminal  code. 

‘ “ Pertaining  to  North  Cottonwood 
Canyon. 

‘“In  relation  to  the  militia  of  the 
State  of  Deseret. 

‘ “ To  incorporate  Ogden  City. 

‘ “ To  incorporate  the  City  of  Manti. 

‘ “ To  incorporate  Provo  City. 

‘“To  incorporate  Parowan  City  in 
Iron  County. 

‘ “ Incorporating  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

‘ “Authorizing  the  judges  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State  to  grant  mill 


and  other  water  privileges  and  to  control 
the  timber  in  their  respective  counties. 

‘ “ In  relation  to  herding. 

‘ “ For  the  establishment  and  regula- 
tion of  estray  pounds. 

‘ “Relating  to  inclosures  and  trespass. 

‘“Granting  Block  No.  102  (Union 
Square),  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  to  the 
State  of  Deseret,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a state  house  upon  it. 

‘ “ Regulating  the  manufacturing  and 
vending  of  ardent  spirits. 

‘ “In  reference  to  vagrants.” 

‘ “To  gaming  (gambling).’  ” 

At  a special  session  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  County  Court  on  the  3rd  of  Janu- 
uary,  1850,  a few  transient  men  were 
convicted  of  stealing,  and  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  for  various  terms,  who,  after 
serving  a portion  of  their  time  were,  par- 
doned by  the  Executive  and  went 
on  their  way  to  California,  the  place  of 
their  original  destination.  This  was  the 
first  jury  trial  there  had  been  in  the  State 
of  Deseret  since  its  organization  and  the 
first  occasion  for  the  empaneling  of  a 
grand  jury. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  in  the  his- 
torical exposition  that  much  of  the  or- 
ganic work  was  done  in  the  process  of 
the  creation  of  the  State  and  Territory. 
As  already  exampled  the  organism  of 
both  grew  out  of  the  colonies ; that 
those  colonies  were  inchoate  counties : 
those  counties  formed  the  State  of  Des- 
eret and  sent  their  members  to  the  leg- 
islature before  there  was  any  legislative 
enactments  whatever.  Even  with  Iron 
County,  which  grew  up  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  of  Deseret,  all  that 
the  General  Assembly  did  or  could  do  in 
that  case  was  to  endow  George  A.  Smith 
with  power  to  raise  a colony  and  go 
south  and  organize  a county,  to  be 
known  as  Iron  County.  The  colony 
having  reached  the  place  of  destination 
the  county  was  immediately  brought  into 
existence  by  an  election  of  all  the  nec- 
essary officers  and  the  sending  of  a mem- 
ber, Jefferson  Hunt,  to  the  Legislature. 
Here  also  may  be  given  the  example  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  County  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  of  Deseret  as  shown  in 
the  election  table : 

Brigham  Young  as  Governor;  Willard 
Richards,  Secretary;  N.  K.  Whitney; 
Treasurer;  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Chief 
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Justice;  John  Taylor  and  N.  K.  Whit- 
ney, Associate  Justices;  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  Attorney-General;  Horace  S. 
Eldredge,  Marshal;  Albert  Carrington, 
Assessor  and  Collector  of  taxes;  Joseph 
L.  Heywood,  Surveyor  of  Highways. 
Magistrates:  for  First  Ward,  David  Fair- 
banks; Second  Ward,  John  Lowry; 
Third  Ward,  Christopher  Williams; 
Fourth  Ward,  Benjamin  Brown;  Sixth 
Ward,  William  Hickenlooper;  Seventh 
Ward,  William  G.  Perkins;  Eighth  Ward, 
Addison  Everett;  Ninth  Ward  Seth  Taft;* 
Tenth  Ward,  David  Pettigrew;  Eleventh 
Ward,  Daniel  Carn;  Twelfth  Ward,  Ben- 
jamin Covey;  Thirteenth  Ward,  Edward 
Hunter;  Fourteenth  Ward,  John  Mur- 
dock; Fifteenth  Ward,  Abraham  O. 
Smoot;  Sixteenth  Ward,  Isaac  Higbee; 
Seventeenth  Ward,  Joseph  L.  Heywood; 
Ninteenth  Ward,  James  Hendricks; 
Weber  River  Precinct,  James  Brown, 
North  Cottonwood,  Joseph  L.  Robinson; 
North  Mill  Creek  Canyon,  Orvil  S.  Cox; 
South  Cottonwood,  William  Crosby;  Big 
Cottonwood,  John  Holliday;  Mill  Creek, 
Joel  H.  Johnson. 

Here  we  have  magistrates  created  for 
every  ward  and  precinct  in  Great  Salt 
County  in  the  very  creation  of  the  Pro- 
visional State.  This  was  superseded  by 
acts  incorporating  the  City  and  County, 
the  creation  of  courts  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  and  the  election  of  other 
county  officers.  The  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  Utah  is  then  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  colonies  which  com- 
bined themselves  into  the  Provisional 
State  and  their  essential  organism, 
rather  than  in  legislative  enactments; 
and  it  may  be  further  said  that  the 
thorough  Church  organism  was  the  pri- 
mal and  base  work  of  the  whole,  which 
is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  above 
named  magistrates  were  the  bishops  of 
the  wards.  But  after  the  incorporation 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  County,  the  City  was  con- 
structed into  four  municipal  wards,  and 
the  primitive  organism  of  the  com- 
munity superseded  by  the  regular  civic 
government  after  the  patterns  of  cities 
and  counties  in  other  territories  and 
states. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  more 
properly  begins  with  the  Territorial  or- 
ganization, after  which  the  record  is 
regular  and  to  be  found  in  printed  form. 

2 


The  following  is  pertinent  as  one  of  the 
first  links : 

“Sec.  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  in  joint  session 
assembled  : That  we  do  hereby  elect  the 
following  persons  for  judges  of  probate 
in  the  several  counties  for  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  viz:  for  Weber  Countv,  Isaac 
Clark ; for  Davis  County,  Joseph  Hol- 
brook ; for  Great  Salt  Lake  County, 
Elias  Smith;  for  Utah  County,  Preston 
Thomas ; for  Tooele  County,  Alfred 
Lee;  for  Juab  County,  George  Bradley; 
for  Sanpete  County,  George  Peacock ; 
for  Millard  County,  Anson  Call;  and 
for  Iron  County,  Chapman  Duncan. 
The  same  are  hereby  elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved by  legislative  enactment,  or  by 
removal  from  the  county,  or  by  death. 

“Sec.  2.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  oc- 
curing  by  removal,  death  or  otherwise, 
of  one  or  more  of  the  above  mentioned 
judges,  the  Governor  is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  fill  such  vacancy,  until  the  next 
sicting  of  the  Legislature. 

“Approved  February  7,  1852.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  acts  relative  to  the 
judiciary  under  the  Territorial  regime 
each  county  had  a chief  justice  and  two 
associate  justices,  the  former  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  the  latter  elected  by  the 
people.  This  peculiarity  of  the  organi- 
zation under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment will  be  noticed  in  the  report  of 
Judge  Smith  and  also  in  the  account  of 
George  A.  Smith  of  the  organization 
of  Iron  County.  The  following  is  the 
commission  of  Elias  Smith  as  chief 
justice  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County: 

“ Brigham  Young, 

“Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 

“ To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  greeting : 

“Know  ye,  That  Elias  Smith,  having 
been  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Legislative  Council  to 
the  office  of  chief  justice  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  said  Ter- 
ritory, I,  Brigham  Young,  Governor  of 
said  Territory,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  said  Territory,  do  appoint  him 
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said  chief  justice,  for  said  county  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  said  Territory  of 
Utah;  and  do  authorize  and  empower 
him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of 
that  office  according  to  law. 

“ To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office, 
with  all  the  rights  and  emoluments  there- 
unto legally  appertaining,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by 
the  Governor,  or  until  his  successor  shall 
be  duly  appointed  and  Qualified  to  office. 
“ In  testimony  whereof , I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  said  Territory  to  be  af- 
fixed. Done  at  Great  Salt  Lake 
[i.  s ] City,  this  15  th  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  1851:  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  seventy-sixth. 
“ By  the  Governor: 

“ Brigham  Young. 

“ W.  Richards, 

“ Secretary  pro  tern.,  appointed  by 
the  Governor.” 

“Utah  Territory,  4 
Secretary’s  Office,  > ss. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City.  _) 

“Now  personally  appeared  the  within 
named  Elias  Smith,  and  made  solemn 
oath  that  he  would  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  faithfully 
execute  the  duties  of  chief  justice  ac- 
cording to  his  best  skill  and  ability,  this 
8th  day  of  November,  1851,  before  me. 

“W  Richards, 

“Sec.  pro  tern,  appointed 
by  the  Gov’r. 

“The  above  oath  recorded  same  date 
of  its  administration.  Book  A,  page 
276,  Ex.  Pro. 

“YV.  Richards,  S.  P.  T.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  FOR  THE  CRE- 
ATION OF  A TERRITORY.  SECOND  ME- 
MORIAL FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  DESERET.  UTAH  AND  CAL- 
IFORNIA. ZACHARY  TAYLOR'S  LAST 
MESSAGE.  UTAH  ORGANIZED  AS  A 
TERRITORY. 

Anti-Mormon  writers  have  sought  to 
impress  upon  the  history  of  this  Terri- 
tory the  perversion  that  when  the  Mor- 
mons came  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  they 
sought  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 


the  United  States,  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  of  their  own, — 
that  is  to  say  a Mormon  kingdom. 
Further  it  has  been  said  that  the  Probate 
courts  of  Utah  were  created  and  en- 
dowed with  civil  and  caiminal  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  express  purpose  of  setting 
aside  the  United  States  district  courts; 
while  the  Utah  militia  (it  is  so  represen- 
ted), was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
rebellion  against  the  United  States  or  as 
a Mormon  army  to  maintain  a Mormon 
kingdom.  Even  Mr.  Stenhouse  in  his 
book  which  claims  to  be  a history  uf  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints  under  the  head 
“Founding  the  State  of  Deseret,”  says: 

“ When  the  Mormons  arrived  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  July, 
1847,  the  Territory  belonged  to  Mexico  ; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
in  March  1838,  it  was  passed  over  to  the 
with  New  Mexico  and  the  whole  of 
Upper  California.  This  was  unforeseen 
and  undesirable  to  the  Mormon  leaders, 
for  they  could  have  dictated  terms  to 
Mexico,  and  have  worked  out  better  the 
theocratic  problem  with  the  relics  of 
the  Montezumas,  than  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

“The  United  States  government  was 
slow  in  extending  its  political  jurisdiction 
over  the  newly-acquired  domain,  and 
this  furnished  the  apostles  and  prophets 
an  opportunity  of  creating  ‘ a provisional 
independent  government  ’ for  thern- 
selvesr” 

Of  the  probate  courts  he  says  : 

“On  the  departure  of  the  judges  and 
secretary  from  Utah,  Brigham  appointed 
his  counsellor,  Willard  Richards,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory.  Associate  Justice 
Snow,  being  a Mormon,  took  no  offense, 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
clothed  the  probate  courts  with  both  ap- 
pellate and  original  jurisdiction,  hnd  the 
Federal  judges  could  thereafter  be  easily 
dispensed  with.  The  Saints  had  really 
no  use  for  them.” 

This  is  a perversion  of  the  history. 
Apart  from  Mormon  theory  we  have  a 
well  defined  history  in  the  removal  of 
this  community  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  setting  up  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Deseret  and  the  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah.  Here  is  the  literal  record  : 
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During  the  last  two  years  of  his  mor- 
tal life,  the  Mormon  Prophet  was  matur- 
ing the  grand  scheme  to  colonize  the 
Pacific  slope  with  his  people,  and  with 
them  form  in  the  west  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  galaxy  of  American  States. 

After  his  martyrdom  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, under  the  leadership  of  Brigham 
Young,  undertook  the  exodus  of  their 
people  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while,  a 
ship  of  Mormon  colonists  sided  from 
New  York  for  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
to  estsblish  a colony  in  California,  at 
which  bay  they  arrived  on  the  very  day 
Commodore  Stockton  ran  up  the  Ameri- 
can flag  taking  possession  of  the  country. 

On  their  part  Brigham  Young  and  his 
compeers  at  the  head  of  the  companies 
of  the  Saints  bound  that  year  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  stopped  at  old 
Council  Bluffs  and  the  “call”  for  the 
Mormon  Battalion  was  made. 

This  enlistment  of  five  hundred  of 
their  young  men — physically  the  flower 
of  their  camps — prevented  the  pioneers 
from  making  their  journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  that  year;  but  in  1847  they 
accomplished  their  initial  part  in  the  col- 
onization of  this  country.  On  their  way, 
at  Independence  Rock,  they  haulted  and 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  nation ; 
they  arrived  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  on  the  24th  of  July;  on  the 
25th  they  held  Sabbath  service ; and  on 
Monday  they  ascended  “ Ensign  Peak,” 
raised  the  American  flag  and  formally 
took  possession  of  this  country,  which 
then  belonged  to  Mexico,  in  the  august 
name  of  the  United  States. 

With  such  a plain  circumstancial  rec- 
ord before  him,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stenhouse  that  the  passing  over  to  the 
United  States  of  Utah,  California  and 
New  Mexico  “ was  unforeseen  and  unde- 
sirable to  the  Mormon  leaders”  is  only 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  at  this 
writing,  he  was  an  ex-Mormon  Elder, 
making  a book  for  an  anti-Mormon  pub- 
lic, and  not  writing  a strict  legitimate  his- 
tory of  Utah. 

The  community  grew  so  rapidly  that 
before  the  close  of  the  second  year  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  establish  a constitu- 
tional secular  government,  and  accord- 
ingly representatives  of  the  people  met 
in  convention  in  the  month  of  March, 
1849,  and  formed  a Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Deseret.  A con- 


stitution was  adopted,  and  delegates  sent 
to  Washington  asking  admission  into  the 
Union. 

The  Twelve,  in  their  general  epistle, 
under  date,  “Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
March  9,  1849,  t^lus  explains  this  or- 
ganic movement : “We  have  petitioned 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  organization  of  a Territorial  govern- 
ment. Until  this  petition  is  granted 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  organ- 
izing a local  government  for  the  time 
being,  to  consist  of  a governor,  chief  jus- 
tice, secretary,  marshals,  magistrates, 
etc.,  elected  by  the  people  : the  election 
to  take  place  next  Monday.” 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  March  12th, 
1849,  this  State  election  was  held  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  resulting  in  the 
unanimous  choice  of  officers  as  exhibited 
in  Chapter  I. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1839,  says  Gov- 
ernor Brigham  Young,  I signed  the  fol- 
lowing, to  which  2,270  names  were  ap- 
pended. 

MEMORIAL. 

“ To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  ami 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America , in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

PREAMBLE. 

“ Whereas,  your  memorialists  are  resi 
dents  of  that  portion  of  North  America, 
commonly  called  Eastern  California,  or 
are  emigrating  thither  ; and 

“ Whereas,  we  are  so  far  removed 
from  all  civilized  society  and  organized 
government,  (say  about  one  thousand 
miles  equi-distant  on  the  four  points  of 
the  compass)  and  also  by  natural  barriers 
of  trackless  deserts,  everlasting  moun- 
tains of  snow,  and  savages  more  bloody 
than  either,  so  that  we  can  never  be 
united  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
country,  in  Territorial  or  State  Legisla- 
ture, with  advantage  to  ourselves  or 
others ; and 

“ Whereas , the  soil  is  so  sterile,  that 
it  is  with  the  utmost  exertion  the  laborer 
can  procure  a subsistence,  and  the  mar- 
kets so  distant,  that  merchandise  is  ob- 
tained at  the  greatest  expense;  and 

“ Whereas,  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
new  interior,  desert  country,  the  strag- 
gling Indians  have  already  commenced 
their  depredations  on  our  flocks  and  herds; 
and 
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“ Whereas,  we  have  done  more,  by  our 
arms  and  influence,  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  citizens  to  obtain  and  secure 
this  country  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ; and 

“ Whereas , a large  portion  of  this  Ter- 
ritory has  recently  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States; 

11  Therefore,  we  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  body,  to  charter  for  your 
memorialists,  a Territorial  Government 
of  the  most  liberal  construction  author- 
ized by  our  excellent  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Deseret;  includ- 
ing and  covering  all  lands  and  waters, 
with  all  privileges,  immunities  and  ad- 
vantages thereunto  belonging,  lying  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Mexico,  and  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  270  W.  L., 
or  more  particularly  bounded  and  des- 
cribed as  follows,  to-wit : commencing  at 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  at  its  crossing 
of  the  320  N.  L.,  (or  the  northern  line 
of  Mexico)  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ; thence 
along  the  coast  northward  to  the  420  W. 
L.;  thence  on  said  420  to  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada; thence  continuing  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Mountains,  to  the  420  N.  L.;  thence 
running  east  by  the  southern  boundary 
of  Oregon  to  Green  River;  thence  nor- 
therly up  the  Main  Channel  of  Green 
River  to  the  430  N.  L.;  thence  east  on 
said  degree  to  the  27 0 longitude  west 
of  Washington;  thence  south  along  said 
degree  to  38°  N.  L.;  thence  west  on 
said  degree  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte; 
thence  southerly  down  the  main  channel 
of  said  river,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

“And  your  memorialists  will  ever 
pray.” 

This  memorial  was  sent  by  the  hands 
of  Hon.  John  M.  Bernhisel,  who  bore  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Senator  Doug- 
las from  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball and  Willard  Richards. 

In  July,  1849,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Provisional 
State  of  Deseret,  that  body,  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  addressed  a second 
memorial  to  Congress,  saying  that  it  had 
become  imperatively  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a regular  civil  government  over 
their  colonies,  which  were  removed  about 
a thousand  miles  from  any  other  colony, 
east,  west,  north  or  south ; that  the 


United  States  had  not  as  yet  extended 
its  government  over  them  ; and  that 
these  colonies  had,  meantime,  formed  a 
Provisional  State,  Deseret,  which  Con- 
gress was  petitioned  to  accept  as  one  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  delegate  and  repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  and  sent  forthwith 
to.  Washington  with  the  constitution 
which  was  entrusted  to  Senator  Douglas, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Senate  and  moved 
for  the  admission  of  the  inchoate  State, 
while  Hon.  Mr.  Boyd,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  did  the  same 
in  the  House. 

Pending  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  California  and  Utah,  there  was  a plan 
suggested  of  uniting  the  two  as  one  State 
until  a sufficient  population  warranted 
the  creation  of  two  States,  and  the  people 
of  each  had  been  given  ample  probation 
to  develop  their  own  State  and  domestic 
institutions. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1849,  Presi- 
dents Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball and  Willard  Richards,  and  others  of 
the  authorities,  had  an  interview  with 
General  John  Wilson,  Indian  agent,  in 
relation  to  the  temporary  amalgamation 
of  the  States  of  Deseret  and  California, 
under  one  government,  whereupon  a let- 
ter was  written  to  Amasa  Lyman,  who 
was  then  in  California,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a part : 

“ G.  S.  L.  City,  Sept.  6,  1849. 
llBro  Amasa  Lyman : 

“Dear  Sir — On  the  30th  of  August, 
General  Wilson  arrived  here,  on  his  way 
to  California,  as  general  Indian  agent, 
etc.  We  had  an  interview  with  him,  and 
gathered  from  him  the  following  particu- 
lars : that  the  President  and  council  of 
the  United  States  are  friendly  disposed 
towards  us,  and  that  he  (General  Wilson) 
is  commissioned  by  General  Taylor  to 
inform  us  that  he  fully  appreciates  our 
situation,  that  he  considers  we  have  been 
unjustly  dealt  with,  and  that  so  far  as 
his  power  constitutionally  extends,  he 
will  do  us  all  the  good  he  can. 

“The  main  point  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  this:  the  President  has  his  ends 
to  subserve,  and  as  he  knows  that  we 
have  been  favorable  to  his  election,  he 
wishes  further  to  appeal  to  our  patriotism 
(so  says  General  Wilson)  to  help  him  to 
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carry  out  another  measure,  which  will 
deliver  him,  the  cabinet  and  the  nation 
from  a difficulty  in  which  he  thinks  they 
are  likely  to  be  involved. 

“The  subject  of  slavery  has  become 
more  embarassing  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  The  addition  of  the  extensive 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California  increases  that  difficulty.  The 
gold  emigration,  etc.,  have  tended  to  fan 
the  flame.  This  subject  will  be  the  first, 
probably,  broached  in  Congress,  and  if 
some  active  measures  are  not  adopted, 
they  fear  it  will  be  the  last  and  only 
question.  If  it  should  be  made  into 
Territories,  it  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  question 
of  slavery  will  distract  and  annoy  all 
parties,  and  General  Wilson  says,  they 
fear  will  have  a tendency  to  break  up  the 
Union. 

“To  prevent  this,  they  have  proposed 
a plan  of  making  the  whole  territory  into 
one  State,  leaving  it  to  the  power  of  the 
people  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  a slave 
or  a free  State,  and  thus  taking  the  bone 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  leaving  them  to  pursue  their  course, 

‘ peaceably,  if  they  can,’  undisturbed  by 
this  exciting  question.  They  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  into  two  States,  but 
that  the  sparseness  of  the  population  at 
the  present  time  would  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  act  of  that  kind  passing. 

“The  cabinet  think  that  all  parties 
would  agree  to  a measure  of  this  kind  if 
it  should  become  a free  State,  and  even 
General  Wilson,  the  President,  and  other 
slaveholders  are  anxious  that  it  should 
take  this  turn  and  are  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  He  sup- 
poses that  even  the  Southern  members 
would  go  for  it,  but  without  our  help 
they  think  it  could  not  be  accomplished. 
They  think  that  there  would  be  a strong 
Southern  influence  used  on  the  coast, 
calculated  to  place  the  matter  in  an  em- 
barassing situation  to  them  and  the  east- 
ern population  on  the  coast  combined, 
but  that  by  our  influence  we  should  be 
enabled  to  counterbalance  that  of  the 
slaveholders,  and  thus  settle  the  trouble- 
some question.  It  is  therefore  their 
policy  to  seek  our  influence,  and  we 
need  not  add  it  is  our  policy  to  use 
theirs. 

“ In  our  communications  with  General 
Wilson,  we  at  first  rejected  altogether  the 


idea  of  any  amalgamation  whatever  with 
the  government  on  the  coast,  but  on  the 
subject  being  presented  in  another  form, 
we  have  agreed  to  the  following : 

“ We  are  to  have  a general  constitution 
for  two  States.  The  boundaries  of  the 
one  mentioned  by  us,  before  referred  to, 
is  our  State,  the  other  boundaries  to  be 
defined  by  the  people  on  the  coast,  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  a general  convention ; 
the  two  States  to  be  consolidated  in  one 
and  named  as  the  convention  shall  think 
proper,  but  to  be  dissolved  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1851,  each  one 
having  their  own  constitution,  and  each 
becoming  a free,  sovereign,  independent 
State,  without  any  further  action  of 
Congress. 

“ You  will  act  as  our  delegate,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Wilson.  Brother 
Picket  is  also  a delegate.  You  will  also 
have  power  to  fill  up  some  enclosed 
blanks,  with  such  names  as  you  may 
deem  proper,  on  the  occasion,  so  as  to 
make  out  our  ratio  of  representatives  in 
the  convention. 

“You  will  see  the  necessity  of  being 
particular  in  the  clause  pertaining  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  State  into  two; 
this  must  be  emphatically  adhered  to ; 
this  is  the  basis  of  our  safety  and  peace. 
You  may  consent  to  the  adding  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  other  clause  that 
your  judgment  may  point  out,  but  these 
grand  landmarks  must  not  be  departed 
from,  though  the  Wilmot  proviso  and 
such  like  things  properly  belong  to  com- 
mon law  and  not  to  constitutions.  There 
must  be  no  power,  from  any  quarter,  to 
alter  the  constitution  till  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  State,  and  there  must  be  no 
doubt  of  our  becoming  a State  at  the 
commencement  of  1851,  without  any 
further  action  of  Congress. 

“General  Wilson  thinks  that  these 
measures  will  be  carried  out  by  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  King,  who  has  gone  the 
southern  route,  is  appointed  to  confer 
with  him  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
the  President. 

“ We  have  advised  with  General  Wil- 
son on  the  subject  and  would  not  advise 
you  to  go  into  convention  on  any  unfair 
terms.  It  is  his  policy  to  confer  with  the 
members  of  the  convention  previous  to 
their  entering  upon  business,  and  to  get 
their  assent  to  these  leading  items;, 
which,  if  they  do  not  concede  to,  take 
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your  members  and  enter  a protest  to  their 
incorporating  one  foot  of  our  prescribed 
boundaries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  part  above  referred  to  in 
another  document,  if  the  inhabitatts  of 
that  part  object  to  being  incorporated 
with  us. 

“We  should  be  glad,  if  circumstances 
do  not  render  it  expedient  to  act  other- 
wise, for  Brother  Porter  to  act  with  you 
in  delegation,  but  as  you  are  present  and 
know  best  whether  there  would  be  feel- 
ings and  excitement  in  relation  to  him 
or  not,  we  leave  the  matter  for  you  and 
him  to  act  according  to  your  judgment 
for  the  public  good, 

“We  need  not  say  that  it  will  be  ad- 
visable for  you  to  get  Samuel  Brannan, 
with  the  press,  and  all  the  influence  you 
can  collect  around  you  to  carry  out  your 
designs. 

“Should  the  convention  object  to 
sanction  the  few  propositions  that  we 
have  made,  you  can  bring  your  influence 
to  bear  against  them,  and  enter  a protest 
against  any  amalgamation  on  any  other 
terms.  And  it  would  be  advisable  for 
you  to  sign  a remonstrance  against  their 
incorporating  any  of  this  country,  and 
send  it  to  Washington,  directed  to  John 
M.  Bernhisel  and  Almon  W.  Babbitt, 
Esquires. 

“The  present  is  a favorable  moment  for 
us  to  secure  a State  charter.  Should  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  or  slave  question,  by 
any  means,  become  settled  before  our 
admission  into  the  Union,  politicians 
might  feel  themselves  more  independent, 
and  our  interests  might  not  lie  so  near 
their  hearts. 

“ Our  minus  population  is  the  only  se- 
rious objection  to  our  admission  into  the 
Union,  independent  of  Western  Califor- 
nia, but  notwithstanding  this,  we  shall 
continue  to  press  our  suit  at  Washington 
for  independence,  hoping  to  obtain  the 
same  before  the  joint  petition  from  your 
western  convention  arrives  there.  Should 
-such  an  event  occur,  it  can  do  neither 
party  any  harm,  for  the  west  will  then 
come  in  alone. 

“ No  man  in  all  our  councils  will  con- 
sent to  wear  a broken  yoke.  Should  our 
petition,  which  has  gone  forward,  fail, 
the  one  here  proposed  will  catch  us,  and 
before  the  yoke  of  the  consolidated  State 
can  reach  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
fasten  on  us,  will  arrive,  and  the  yoke  will 


be  broken.  Thus  while  Government  is 
using  us  to  save  the  nation,  we  are  using 
them  to  save  ourselves. 

“ You  will  do  well  to  seek  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
people  at  De  Los  Angelos  and  San  Diego. 
If  they  are  as  favorable  as  when  the 
brethren  were  there,  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  our  proposed  boun- 
dary. 

“ Much  has  been,  may  be,  and  will  be 
said  concerning  the  comparative  popula- 
tion of  this  valley  and  Western  Califor- 
nia, but  what  were  they,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  gold  mines?  and  what 
are  they  now,  independent  of  gold 
diggers  ? 

“According  to  the  best  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  out- 
number them  two  to  one,  or  five  to 
three,  and  yet  politicians  will  pretend 
that  we  are  not  more  in  number  than  one 
to  five,  or  six,  or  ten  of  tho.-e  on  the 
coast. 

“Fabulous  as  this  pretension  is  you 
will  have  to  meet  it,  and  must  stave  off 
foreigners  and  transient  miners  as  best 
you  can,  in  making  up  the  computation 
of  joint  ballot  for  a convention.  Prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  the  squatters  of 
of  Western  California  have  no  legal  or 
just  claim  to  vote  with  the  actual  settlers 
of  this  valley. 

“There  has  been  a great  influx  here 
this  season,  and  a multitude  of  the 
brethren  are  still  on  the  way,  probably 
about  the  Pass,  where  our  teams  have 
gone  to  meet  them  ; and  you  may  safely 
compute  our  strength  in  numbers  at 
15,000,  and  if  there  is  not  more  than 
75,000  here  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1851,  it  will  be  because  they  cannot  get 
here. 

“Our  growth  here  is  without  a parallel, 
and  our  increase  can  not  be  computed 
for  the  future,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
looking  for  the  moment  when  they  can 
be  permanently  located  in  our  midst, 
while  equal  or  perhaps  greater  numbers 
will  run  from  various  nations  to  the  dig- 
gings, fill  their  purses  and  run  home 
again. 

“If  those  only  who  have  families  in 
Western  California  should  vote  (which 
would  probably  be  as  correct  a ratio  as 
could  be  made,)  we  would  far  outnumber 
them. 
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“ You  will  continue  to  control  and 
direct  the  management  of  the  California 
Star  and  Press,  agreeable  to  previous  in- 
structions, and  bring  all  its  power  to 
bear  for  our  good,  let  the  movements  of 
Government  assume  whatever  form  they 
may. 

“There  are  many  of  the  brethren  in 
your  region,  and  we  have  many  triends 
beside,  whose  influence  you  can  bring  to 
bear  for  the  furtherance  of  every  good 
object,  in  all  your  State  affairs.  Whether 
the  east  and  west  are  united  for  a season 
or  not,  it  mattereth  not,  so  far  as  this 
thing  is  concerned.  Exert  and  increase 
a righteous  influence  over  the  people  and 
government  every  day,  and  thus  secure 
the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  us, 
for  we  expect  to  inhabit  that  country  as 
well  as  this,  and  want  our  share  of  good 
in  common  with  the  great  whole. 

“ Don’t  get  too  much  in  a constitu- 
tion, lest  it  tie  your  own  hands.  This 
has  been  the  grand  difficulty  with  almost 
all  constitution  makers.  The  grand  de- 
sideratum of  a constitution  is  to  be  un- 
alterable by  the  power  that  granted  it, 
i.e.,  perpetual,  and  that  the  people  under 
that  constitution  can  alter  or  amend  the 
same  at  their  election.  But  in  case  of  a 
consolidated  State,  the  constitution  must 
bona  fide  remain  unalterable  during  the 
consolidation.  These  are  the  great  essen- 
tials and  will  do  well,  if  there  is  not  too 
much  of  other  things.  But  even  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  and  many  other  things 
may  be  admitted,  if  necessity  require, 
for  they  will  find  their  remedy  in  future 
amendments. 

“Brigham  Young, 

Heber  C.  Kimball. 

Willard  Richards.” 

The  following  winter,  General  Wilson 
and  Amasa  Lyman  having  been  chosen 
delegates  to  the  Legislature  of  California, 
presented  to  that  body  a memorial,  with 
a view  to  the  calling  of  a convention  of 
the  people  to  consider  propositions  in 
unison  with  the  above  letter,  Governor 
Burnett,  in  his  message,  considered,  one 
by  one,  the  arguments  and  proposals  and 
condemned  them  all.  With  regard  to 
the  slavery  question,  he  said  that  the 
people  of  California  had  settled  that  for 
themselves,  and  if  the  people  of  Deseret 
had  not,  it  was  their  fault  or  misfortune. 
He  said  that  the  two  communities  were 


too  far  apart  to  be  combined  even  tem- 
porarily, and  that  Texas  and  Maine 
might  as  well  have  been  made  one  State 
as  Deseret  and  California.  The  Legisla- 
ture, after  hearing  the  memorial  and  the 
Governor’s  message,  refused  to  receive 
the  former.  The  delegation  consequently 
accomplished  nothing. 

The  last  message  of  President  Zachary 
Taylor  to  Congress  on  the  affairs  and 
policy  of  the  nation  relative  to  their  col- 
onies on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  their 
newly  acquired  possession,  is  a document 
remarkably  corresponding  with  the  fore- 
going. 

“THE  MESSAGE. 

“ To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States: 

“I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  answer  to  a resolution  of 
that  body,  passed  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber last,  the  accompanying  reports  of 
heads  of  departments,  which  contain  all 
the  official  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  Executive  asked  for  by  the  reso- 
lution. 

“On  coming  into  office,  I found  the 
military  commandant  of  the  department 
of  California  exercising  the  functions  of 
civil  governor  in  that  Territory;  and 
left,  as  I was,  to  act  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  without  the  aid  of 
any  legislative  provision  establishing  a 
government  in  that  Territory,  I thought 
it  best  not  to  disturb  that  arrangement, 
made  under  my  predecessor,  until  Con- 
gress should  take  some  action  on  that 
subject.  I therefore  did  not  interfere 
with  the  powers  of  the  military  com- 
mandant, who  continued  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  civil  governor  as  before,  but 
I mida  no  such  appointment,  conferred 
no  such  authority,  and  have  allowed  no 
increased  compensation  to  the  com- 
mandant for  his  services. 

“With  a view  to  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  lav  in  the  power 
of  the  Executive,  and  enable  Congress 
to  act  at  the  present  session,  with  as  full 
knowledge  and  as  little  difficulty  as  pos- 
sible on  all  matters  of  interest  in  these 
Territories,  I sent  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Butler  King  as  bearer  of  dispatches  to 
California,  and  certain  officers  to  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  whose  duties  are 
particularly  defined  in  the  accompanying 
letters  of  instruction  addressed  to  them 
severally  by  the  proper  departments. 
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“I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the 
people  of  those  Territories  my  desire 
that  each  Territory  should,  if  prepared 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  form 
a plan  of  a State  constitution,  and  sub- 
mit the  same  to  Congress,  with  a prayer 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a State, 
but  I did  not  anticipate,  suggest,  or  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  any  such 
government  without  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress, nor  did  I authorize  any  govern- 
ment agent  or  officer  to  interfere  with  or 
exercise  any  influence  or  control  over  the 
election  of  delegates,  or  over  any  con- 
vention, in  making  or  modifying  their 
domestic  institutions,  or  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  their  proposed  constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  the  instructions  given 
by  my  orders  were,  that  all  measures  of 
domestic  policy  adopted  by  the  people 
of  California  must  originate  solely  with 
themselves ; that  while  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  was  desirous  to  protect 
them  in  the  formation  of  any  govern- 
ment republican  in  its  character,  to  be 
at  the  proper  time  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, yet  it  was  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  plan  of  such  a govern- 
ment must  at  the  same  time  be  the  result 
of  their  own  deliberate  choice,  and 
originate  with  themselves,  without  the 
interference  of  the  Executive. 

“ I am  unable  to  give  any  information 
as  to  laws  passed  by  any  supposed  gov- 
ernment in  California,  or  of  any  census 
taken  in  either  of  the  Territories  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution,  as  I have  no 
information  on  those  subjects. 

“As  already  stated,  I have  not  dis- 
turbed the  arrangements  which  I found 
had  existed  under  my  predecessor. 

“In  advising  an  early  application  by 
the  people  of  these  Territories  for  ad- 
mission as  States,  I was  actuated  princi- 
pally by  an  earnest  desire  to  afford  to 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress 
the  opportunity  of  avoiding  occasions  of 
bitter  and  angry  dissensions  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

“Under  the  Constitution,  every  State 
has  the  right  of  establishing,  and  from 
time  to  time  altering  its  municipal  laws 
and  domestic  institutions,  independently 
of  every  other  State  and  of  the  general 
government,  subject  only  to  the  prohibi- 
tions and  guaranties  expressly  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States.  The  subjects  thus  left  exclusively 
to  the  respective  States,  were  not  de- 
signed or  expected  to  become  topics  of 
national  agitation.  Still,  as  under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  every  new  acquisition  of  Terri- 
tory has  led  to  discussion  on  the  question 
whether  the  system  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude which  prevails  in  many  of  the 
States  should  or  should  not  be  prohibited 
in  that  Territory.  The  periods  of  ex- 
citement from  this  cause  which  have 
heretofore  occured,  have  been  safely 
passed  ; but  during  the  interval,  of  what- 
ever length,  which  may  elapse  before  the 
admission  of  the  Territories  ceded  by 
Mexico  as  States,  it  appears  probable 
that  similar  excitement  will  prevail  to  an 
undue  extent. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  I thought, 
and  still  think,  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
endeavor  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  admission  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  as  States,  to  remove  all  oc- 
casion for  the  unnecessary  agitation  of 
the  public  mind. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  people  of 
the  western  part  of  California  have 
formed  a plan  of  a State  constitution, 
and  will  soon  submit  the  same  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  and  apply  for  ad- 
mission as  a State.  This  course  on  their 
part,  though  in  accordance  with,  was  not 
adopted  exclusively  in  consequence  of 
any  expression  of  my  wishes,  inasmuch 
as  measures  tending  to  this  end  had  been 
promoted  by  the  officers  sent  there  by 
my  predecessor,  and  were  already  in  ac- 
tive progress  of  execution  before  any 
communication  from  me  reached  -Califor- 
nia. If  the  proposed  constitution  shall 
when  submitted  to  Congress,  be  found 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
I earnestly  recommend  that  it  may  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  Congress, 

That  part  of  California  not  included 
in  the  proposed  State  of  that  name  is  be- 
lieved to  be  uninhabited,  except  in  a set- 
tlement of  our  countrymen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salt  Lake. 

A claim  has  been  advanced  by  the  State 
of  Texas  to  a very  large  portion  of  the 
most  populous  district  of  the  Territory, 
commonly  designated  by  the  name  of 
New  Mexico.  If  the  people  of  New 
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Mexico  had  formed  a plan  of  a State 
government  for  that  Territory,  as  ceded 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
had  been  admitted  by  Congress  as  a State, 
our  constitution  would  have  afforded  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  adjustment  of  the 
question  of  boundary  with  Texas  by  a 
judicial  decision.  At  present,  however, 
no  judicial  tribunal  has  the  power  of  de- 
ciding that  question,  and  it  remains  for 
Congress  to  devise  some  mode  of  its  ad- 
justment. Meanwhile  I submit  to  Con- 
gress the  question,  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  before  such  adjustment  to  es- 
tablish a territorial  government,  which, 
by  including  the  district  so  claimed, 
would  practically  decide  the  question  ad- 
versly  to  the  State  of  Texas,  or,  by  ex- 
cluding it,  would  decide  it  in  her  favor. 
— In  my  opinion,  such  a course  would 
not  be  expedient,  especially  as  the  people 
of  this  Territory  still  enjoy  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  their  municipal  laws, 
originally  derived  from  Mexico,  and  have 
a military  force  stationed  there  to  protect 
them  against  the  Indians.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  property,  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  religion  of  the  people  of  New 
Mexico,  are  better  protected  than  they 
ever  were  before  the  treaty  of  cession. 

Should  Congress,  when  California  shall 
present  herself  for  incorporation  into  the 
Union,  annex  a condition  to  her  admis- 
sion as  a State  affecting  her  domestic  in- 
stitutions contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her 
people,  and  even  compel  her  temporarily 
to  comply  with  it,  yet  the  State  could 
change  her  constitution  at  any  time  after 
her  admission,  when  to  her  it  should 
seem  expedient.  Any  attempt  to  deny  to 
the  people  of  the  State  the  right  of  self- 
government,  in  a matter  which  peculiarly 
affects  themselves,  will  infallibly  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights;  and,  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  our  own  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, they  will  certainly  be  sustained 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 
To  assert  that  they  are  a conquered 
people,  and  must,  as  a State,  submit  to 
the  will  of  their  conquerors,  in  this  re- 
gard, will  meet  with  no  cordial  response 
among  American  freemen.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  are  native  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  our  countrymen  in  intelligence  and 
patriotism ; and  no  language  of  menace 
to  restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
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doubted  right,  substantially  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  cession  itself, 
shall  ever  be  uttered  by  me,  or  encour- 
aged and  sustained  by  persons  acting  un- 
der my  authority.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that,  in  the  residue  of  the  Territory  ceded 
to  us  bv  Mexico,  the  people  residing 
there  will,  at  the  time  of  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Union  as  a State,  settle  all 
questions  of  domestic  policy  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

“ No  material  inconvenience  will  re- 
sult from  the  want,  for  a short  period,  of 
a government  established  by  Congress 
over  that  part  of  the  Territory  which  lies 
eastward  of  the  new  State  of  California; 
and  the  reasons  for  my  opinion  that  New 
Mexico  will,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
ask  for  admission  into  the  Union,  are 
founded  on  unofficial  information,  which, 
I suppose,  is  common  to  all  who  have 
cared  to  make  inquiries  on  that  subject. 

“Seeing,  then,  that  the  question  which 
now  excites  such  painful  sensations  in  the 
country  will,  in  the  end,  certainly  be  set- 
tled by  the  silent  effect  of  causes  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  Congress,  I again 
submit  to  your  wisdom  the  policy  recom- 
mended in  my  annual  message,  of  await- 
ing the  salutary  operation  of  those  causes, 
believing  that  we  shall  thus  avoid  the 
creation  of  geographical  parties,  and 
secure  the  harmony  of  feeling  so  neces- 
sary to  the  beneficial  action  of  our  politi- 
cal system.  Connected,  as  the  Union  is, 
with  the  remembrance  of  past  happiness, 
the  sense  of  present  blessings,  and  the 
hope  of  future  peace  and  prosperity, 
every  dictate  of  wisdom,  every  feeling  of 
duty,  and  every  emotion  of  patriotism, 
tend  to  inspire  fidelity  and  devotion  to  it, 
and  admonish  us  cautiously  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  controversy  which  can  either 
endanger  it  or  impair  its  strength,  the 
chief  element  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  regard  and  affection  of  the  people  for 
each  other. 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

Washington,  Jan.  21st,  i&jo. 

Several  striking  points  in  President 
Taylor’s  message  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  in  this  history,  as  they  bear  on 
Utah  affairs  even  to-day,  but  first  let  us 
give  a relative  passage  to  prepare  the 
review. 

In  June,  1846,  General  Stephen  F. 
Kearney,  whose  headquarters  was  at  Fort 
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Leavenworth,  received  dispatches  from 
the  War  Department  to  hasten  with  his 
army  into  California,  first  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Mormons,  take  pos- 
session of  that  country  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  and  set  up  a military 
government ;'  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane 
was  the  bearer  of  those  dispatches.  In 
his  historical  discourse  on  the  Mormons, 
delivered  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Kane  himself 
said ; 

“ At  the  commencement  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  the  President  considered  it 
desirable  to  march  a body  of  reliable 
infantry  to  California,  at  as  early  a period 
as  practicable,  and  the  known  hardihood 
and  habits  of  discipline  of  the  Mormons 
were  supposed  peculiarly  to  fit  them  for 
this  service.  As  California  was  supposed 
also  to  be  their  ultimate  destination,  the 
long  march  might  cost  them  less  than 
other  citizens.  They  were  accordingly 
invited  to  furnish  a battalion  of  volun- 
teers early  in  the  month  of  July.” 

The  following  from  important  docu- 
ments sent  from  the  War  Office  a quarter 
of  a century  later,  to  aid  this  author  in 
his  investigation  of  the  call  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion,  is  presented  here  to  per- 
fect the  view : 

“Adjutant  General’s  Office. 

“Sir : I send  herewith  such  papers  as 

I have  been  able  to  find  relating  to  the 
way  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  received 
into  service  during  the  Mexican  war. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  Townsend, 

Adjutant  General ’.” 

“Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War, 
in  a letter  to  General  Kearney,  dated 
June  3d,  1846,  states  that  it  is  known 
that  a large  body  of  Mormon  emigrants 
are  en  route  to  Calfornia,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  in  that  country,  desires  the 
General  to  use  all  proper  means  to  have 
a good  understanding  with  them,  to  the 
end  that  the  United  States  may  have 
their  co-operation  in  taking  posession  of 
and  holding  the  country;  authorizes  the 
General  to  muster  into  service  such  as 
can  be  induced  to  volunteer,  not,  how- 
ever, to  a number  exceeding  one-third  of 
his  entire  force.  Should  they  enter  the 
service  they  were  to  be  paid  as  other  vol- 


unteers ; to  be  allowed  to  designate,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  properly  done,  the  per- 
sons to  act  as  officers. 

“ This  appears  to  be  the  authority  un- 
der which  General  Kearney  mustered  the 
Mormon  Battalion  into  service. 

“The  command  was  mustered  out  of 
service  in  California,  in  1847,  and  one 
company  was  again  mustered  in  immedi- 
ately after  to  serve  for  twelve  months. 
This  company  was  mustered  out  in  1848 
at  San  Diego.” 

Now  it  is  these  colonists  of  California 
and  Utah  (which  was  originally  known 
as  a part  of  Upper  California,)  and  to 
the  governments  and  institutions  which 
they  were  evolving  that  President  Tav- 
lor’s  message  comprehends.  Every  point 
of  it  which  applies  to  the  Californians  of 
that  day  applies  equally  to  the  Mormons 
of  Utah,  and  the  Mormon  colony  which 
was  at  that  time  in  California. 

Indeed,  it  was  a State  composed 
chiefly  of  Mormon  colonists  that  the 
United  States  first  contemplated  in  the 
possession  of  California,  nor  did  the  ex- 
traordinary rise  of  California  proper, 
through  the  finding  of  gold  and  other 
causes,  justly  exclude  the  Mormon  col- 
onists from  their  equal  share  of  what 
might  be  considered  the  original  compact. 
The  right  of  a State  belonged  to  them 
with  the  development  of  their  own  “mu- 
nicipal laws  and  domestic  institutions.” 
Such  is  the  purport  of  the  message  of 
President  Taylor.  The  logic  that  applied 
to  California  at  that  time  especially  ap- 
plied to  Utah. 

According  to  the  message  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  the  onset  to  allow  their  col- 
onies on  the  Pacific  Slope  to  form  their 
States  and  institutions  without  either  the 
legislative  aid  or  iterference  of  Congress. 
Prior  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
Congress  had  no  control  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  Utah  was  simply  a col- 
ony occupying  Mexican  Territory,  prior 
to  February,  1S48,  nothwithstanding  the 
Pioneers  had  raised  the  American  flag  on 
“Ensign  Peak.”  After  the  treaty  and 
in  accordance  with  its  spirit  and  inten- 
tions, President  Taylor  had  thought  it 
best  not  to  disturb  the  primal  arrange- 
ment made  under  his  predecessor;  but 
“ with  a view  to  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  treaty  and  to  enable  Congress  to 
act  at  the  present  session  ” in  the  organ- 
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ization  of  the  inchoate  States  or  Terri- 
toritories,  in  question,  he  had  sent  cer- 
tain officers  with  letters  of  instructions 
from  the  proper  departments  urging  the 
desire  of  the  Government  “that  tach 
Territory  should,  if  prepared  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  form  a plan  of  a 
State  constitution,  and  submit  the  same 
to  Congress,  with  a prayer  for  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a State.”  The 
Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King  was  one  of 
the  Government’s  special  agents  and 
General  Wilson  the  other.  The  latter 
came  direct  to  Utah  and  laid  the  Presi- 
dent’s plan  before  the  leaders  of  the 
Utah  colonies,  as  set  forth  in  their  letter 
of  instructions  to  their  Delegates  to  the 
California  State  Convention,  in  which 
they  say  “General  Wilson  thinks  that 
these  measures  will  be  carried  out  by 
Government.  Mr.  King,  who  has  gone 
the  southern  route,  is  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  him  in  carrying  out  the  designs 
of  the  President.” 

It  must  be  observed,  then,  that  Utah 
is  compounded  in  the  President’s  message 
concerning  California.  To  her  is  appli- 
cable the  passage  “ nor  did  I authorize 
any  Government  agent  or  officer  to  in- 
terfere with  or  exercise  any  influence  or 
control  over  the  election  of  delegates,  or 
over  any  convention  in  making  or  modi- 
fying their  domestic  institutions,  or  any 
provisions  of  their  proposed  constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  the  instructions  given 
by  my  orders  were,  that  all  measures  of 
domestic  policy  adopted  by  the  people 
of  California  (including  Utah)  must  or- 
iginate solely  with  themselves;  that 
while  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
was  desirous  to  protect  them  in  the  for- 
mation of  any  government  republican  in 
its  character,  to  be  at  the  proper  time 
submitted  to  Congress,  yet  it  was  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  plan  of 
such  a government  must  at  the  same  time 
be  the  result  of  their  own  deliberate 
choice,  and  originate  with  themselves, 
without  the  interference  of  the  Execu- 
tive.” 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tional views  set  forth  in  this  message  the 
colonists  of  Utah  worked;  and  in  devel- 
oping their  own  domestic  institutions, 
setting  up  their  provisional  government, 
making  laws  to  suit  their  peculiar  case 
and  circumstances,  and  endowing  their 


local  courts  with  such  jurisdiction  as  their 
exigencies  demanded,  these  colonists 
were  moving  through  strict  constitu- 
tional methods.  What  they  did  was 
proper  as  colonists  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country  before  it  belonged 
to  the  United  States  and  who  were  sub- 
ject in  that  condition  only  to  the  primal 
laws  of  colonies  recognized  from  time 
immemorial ; and  what  they  did  was  also 
proper  in  them  as  American  State  foun- 
ders; nor  can  their  institution  of  polyg- 
amy established  in  Utah  before  it  was  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  be  con- 
stitutionally brought  into  judgment  or 
made  unlawful  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  anti-polygamic  bill  of  1862.  Those 
colonists  had  the  absolute  primal  right 
to  establish  their  peculiar  institution  of 
marriage,  whatever  may  be  the  legisla- 
tive right  of  Congress  to  abolish  it  with 
punishments  to-day.  Since  the  date  of 
that  Presidential  message  the  views  of  a 
portion  of  the  nation  have  changed  in 
re'ation  to  States’  rights  and  the  inherent 
right  of  our  colonies  to  form  their  own 
domestic  institutions,  but  it  must  still  be 
remembered  that  when  Utah  was  founded 
those  primal  laws  obtained  and  the  cli- 
max of  President  Zachary  Taylor’s  mes- 
sage most  pertinently  applies  to  the  Utah 
of  early  times. 

“Any  attempt  to  deny  to  the  people  of 
the  State  the  right  of  self-government, 
in  a matter  which  peculiary  affects  them- 
selves, will  infallibly  be  regarded  by  them 
as  an  invasion  of  their  rights;  and,  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  in  our  own  declar- 
ation of  independence,  they  will  certainly 
be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people.  To  assert  that  they 
are  a conquered  people,  and  must,  as  a 
State,  submit  to  the  will  of  their  con- 
querers,  in  this  regard,  will  meet  with 
no  cordial  response  among  American 
freemen.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  inferior  to  the  rest  of  our  country- 
men in  intelligence  and  patriotism ; and 
no  language  of  menace  to  restrain  them 
in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right, 
substantially  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  cession  itself,  shall  ever  be 
uttered  by  me,  or  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained by  persons  acting  under  my  au- 
thority. It  is  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  residue  of  the  Territory  ceded  to  us 
by  Mexico,  the  people  residing  there 
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will,  at  the  time  of  their  incorporation 
into  the  Union  as  a State,  settle  all  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy  to  suit  them- 
selves.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  PROBATE 

COURTS  OF  UTAH-CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  JUDGE  SNOW  WITH  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

In  July,  1851,  four  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cers arrived  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
waited  upon  his  Excellency  Governor 
Young.  They  were  Lemuel  G.  Brande- 
bury,  Chief  Justice,  and  Perry  E.  Broc- 
chus,  and  Zerubbabel  Snow,  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory,  and  B.  D.  Harris  the  Secretary. 
Governor  Brigham  Young,  United  States 
Attorney  Seth  M.  Blair,  and  United 
States  Marshal  Joseph  L.  Hey  wood  were 
all  residents  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

At  this  time  there  had  not  been  any 
session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Territory  under  the  Organic  Law. 
The  newly  arrived  Federal  officers  en- 
quired the  reason  why  the  legislature 
had  not  been  organized,  upon  which  they 
were  informed  that  there  were  no  mails 
from  the  States  during  the  winter  season, 
and  that  the  official  news  of  the  passage 
of  the  Act  did  not  reach  this  city  till 
March  of  that  year.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
rival Governor  Young  issued  a proclama- 
tion, as  provided  in  Section  16  of  the 
Organic  Law,  defining  the  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  Territory,  and  assigning  the 
judges  to  their  respective  districts.  His 
other  proclamation,  calling  for  an  elec- 
tion in  August,  brought  the  Legislature 
into  existence,  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  Territorial  Government  were  thus 
duly  established.  Early  in  the  following 
September,  a special  conference  of  the 
Mormon  Church  was  held  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which 
was  to  send  a block  of  Utah  marble  or 
granite  as  the  Territorial  contribution  to 
the  Washington  Monument  at  the  Capital. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  offi- 
cers had  found  the  opportunity  to  appear 
in  a body  before  the  assembled  citizens, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. An  excellent  occasion  surely  was 


this,  in  the  design  of  the  leaders  of  the 
community,  who  called  that  special  con- 
ference, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
harmony  and  good  will  were  sought  to  be 
encouraged  between  the  Federal  officers 
and  the  people.  Chief  Justice  Brande- 
bury,  Secretary  Harris  and  Associate 
Justice  Brocchus  were  honored  with  an 
invitation  to  sit  on  the  platform  with  the 
leaders  of  the  community.  This  associa- 
tion of  Mormon  and  Gentile  on  the  stand 
was  very  fitting  on  such  an  occasion,  con- 
sidering that  Governor  Brigham  Young, 
Associate  Justice  Zerubbabel  Snow, 
United  States  Attorney  Seth  M.  Blair, 
and  United  States  Marshal  Joseph  L. 
Heywood,  though  Mormons,  were  also 
their  Federal  colleagues.  But  it  seems 
that  one  of  their  number — Associate  Jus- 
tice Brocchus — had  chosen  this  as  a fit- 
ting time  to  correct  and  rebuke  the 
community  relative  to  their  peculiar  re- 
ligious and  social  institutions. 

Having  rendered  themselves  unpopular 
and  being  neither  able  to  arraign  a whole 
community  for  their  religious  institutions, 
nor  strong  enough  to  set  aside  Governor 
Young  and  his  three  Federal  colleagues, 
who  stood  with  the  people,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Brandebury,  Associate  Justice  Broc- 
chus, and  Secretary  Harris  resolved  to 
leave  the  Territory.  But  previous  to 
their  leaving,  they  called  a Supreme 
Court,  which  was  held  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  though  no  law  had  been  passed 
fixing  the  time  and  place  for  holding  it. 
At  this  court,  as  an  original  suit,  an  in- 
junction was  granted.  Associate  Justice 
Snow  dissented.  He  said  the  bill,  he 
thought,  was  a good  cause  for  the  injunc- 
tion, yet  he  opposed  it  on  two  grounds  : 

“ 1st. — There  was  not  any  law  fixing 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  Su- 
preme  Court. 

“ 2d. — The  Supreme  Court  had  mot 
original  jurisdiction  in  chancery,  and  the 
District  Court  had,  which  was  provided 
for  in  the  Governor’s  proclamation.” 

Chief  Justice  Brandebury  and  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Brocchus  left  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  together.  Soon  afterwards 
Secretary  Harris  followed  their  example, 
carrying  away  with  him  the  $24,000 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  the 
Legislature. 

A full  review  of  this  controversy  of 
the  Federal  judges  with  the  Mormon 
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community  will  be  found  in  our  history 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Fed- 
eral officers  in  question,  Associate  Justice 
Z.  Snow  wrote  to  President  Fillmore 
stating  that  he  had  earnestly  labored  with 
his  compeers  to  prevail  upon  them  to  re- 
consider their  resolve,  which  being  in 
vain  he  had  remonstrated  with  them 
against  their  leaving  the  Territory  without 
a full  judicial  branch  of  the  government; 
further  stated  to  President  Fillmore  that 
he  should  remain  at  his  post  of  duty  to 
aid  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  young  Territory,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. Governor  Young  also  wrote 
to  President  Fillmore  a lenghty  and  an 
extraordinary  letter  which  is  in  itself  a 
chapter  of  history. 

After  the  departure  of  these  Federal 
officers  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Gov- 
ernor Young  appointed  Willard  Richards 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  pro  tem.  This 
appointment,  and  several  other  informal 
acts,  which  had  become  necessary  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  officials  in  a newly 
organized  Territory,  was  duly  reported 
to  the  Department  of  State.  Daniel 
Webster  sustained  them,  and  the  bills  of 
Willard  Richards,  which  were  signed 
“Secretary  pro  tem.,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,”  were  allowed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  paid. 

The  Utah  Legislature  also,  finding  the 
United  States  Judiciary  in  the  Territory 
inoperative,  passed  the  following  act 
authorizing  Associate  Justice  Zerubbabel 
Snow  to  hold  the  courts  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts : 

“AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  FOR  JUDICIAL  PURPOSES. 

‘‘Sec.  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah , That  the  first  Judicial 
District  for  said  Territory  shall  consist 
of,  and  embrace  the  following  counties 
and  districts  of  country,  to-wit : — Great 
Salt  Lake,  Davis,  Weber,  Tooele,  and 
Utah  Counties,  and  all  districts  of 
country  lying  east,  north,  and  west  of 
said  counties  in  said  Territory.  The 
Second  Judicial  District  shall  consist  of 
Millard  and  San  Pete  Counties,  and  all 
districts  of  country  lying  south  of  the 
south  line  of  latitude  of  Utah  County, 
and  north  of  the  south  line  of  latitude  of 


Millard  County,  within  said  Territory. 
And  the  Third  Judicial  District  shall  con- 
sist of  Iron  County,  and  all  districts  of 
country  lying  south  of  the  south  line  of 
latitude  of  Millard  County,  in  said  Ter- 
ritory. 

“ Sec.  2.  The  Honorable  Zerubbabel 
Snow,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  shall  reside  within  the 
First  Judicial  District,  and  hold  courts 
in  the  following  order,  viz  : on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  and  July  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  City;  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  at  Ogden  City,  in  Weber  County; 
and  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
at  Provo  City,  in  Utah  County,  in  each 
year : Provided,  the  said  Zerubbabel 
Snow,  Associate  Justice,  shall  hold  his 
first  court  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  omit 
said  court  during  said  year  at  Provo,  in 
Utah  County. 

“Sec.  3 The  Honorable  Zerubbabel 
Snow  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  hold  two  courts  in  the  Second  Judicial 
District  in  each  year,  to-wit:  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November  at  Manti,  in  San- 
pete County ; and  on  the  first  Monday 
in  May  at  Fillmore,  in  Millard  County. 

“Sec.  4.  The  Honorable  Zerubbabel 
Snow  is  further  authorized  and  required 
to  hold  one  court  for  the  Third  Judicial 
District,  viz  : on  the  first  Monday  in  June 
of  each  year,  at  Parowan  City,  in  Iron 
County : and  each  session  of  said  court 
in  its  several  districts  shall  be  kept  open 
at  least  one  week,  and  may  adjourn  to 
gny  other  place  in  each  of  said  districts 
respectively:  Provided,  the  business  of 
said  court  shall  so  require. 

“Sec.  5.  The  foregoing  acts  are,  and 
shall  be  in  force  until  a full  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Territory  of  Utah  shall  be  supplied 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  after  which  the  said 
Zerubbabel  Snow  shall  serve  only  in  the 
First  Judicial  District. 

“Approved  October  4,  1851.” 

This  officer  afterwards,  in  a letter  upon 
the  first  United  States  Courts  held  in 
Utah,  thus  states : 

“The  Legislative  Assembly  met  and, 
as  the  other  judges  had  returned  to  the 
States,  a law  was  passed  authorizing  me 
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to  hold  the  courts  in  all  the  districts. 
At  my  first  court  I examined  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Governor  in  calling  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  held  them 
legal,  though  somewhat  informal.  This 
was  reported  to  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  being 
Secretary,  who  sustained  Governor  Young 
and  myself.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  my  judicial  services.” 

That  first  United  States  District  Court 
was  held  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

At  the  first  term  Judge  Snow  made  use 
of  the  United  States  Attorney  and  the 
United  States  Marshal,  for  Territorial 
business,  there  having  been  at  that  time 
no  Territorial  fee  bill  passed,  which  led 
to  a correspondence  between  the  Judge 
and  the  Honorable  Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  former 
asking  a number  of  questions  relative  to 
the  practice  of  the  United  Sta.tes  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  Territorial 
courts,  which  was  answered  by  the  latter 
that  the  United  States  simply  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  its  own  business  in  the 
courts.  The  answers  closed  thus: 

“Lastly,  I will  observe  that  if  the 
clerk,  marshal,  or  attorney  render  any 
service  in  suits  to  wnich  the  Territory  is 
a party  the  officer  must  obtain  his  pay 
from  the  Territory  or  from  the  county  in 
which  such  suit  may  be  prosecuted.  It 
should  appear  affirmatively  on  the  face  of 
every  account  that  every  item  of  it  is  a 
legal  and  just  claim  against  the  United 
States ; and  the  details  and  dates  should 
be  stated,  as  required  by  my  circular  of 
December  5th,  otherwise  the  marshal 
should  not  pay  it.” 

This  led  to  the  passage  of  a Territorial 
fee  bill. 

But  U.  S.  District  Courts  with  only 
one  judge  present  to  administer  in  all 
the  districts,  were  inadequate  to  the  ju- 
dicial wants  of  the  young  Territory 
whose  counties  were  so  widely  scattered  ; 
so  February  4th,  185  2,  the  law  was  passed 
giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Probate  Courts 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  act  will  show  its 
intents : 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor 
and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah.  That  the  District 
Courts  shall  exercise  original  jurisdiction, 


both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  when 
not  otherwise  provided  by  law.  They 
shall  also  have  a general  supervision  over 
all  inferior  courts,  to  prevent  and  correct 
abuses  where  no  remedy  is  provided. 

Sec.  23.  There  shall  be  a Judge  of 
Probate  in  each  county  within  the  Ter- 
ritory, whose  jurisdiction  within  his 
Court  in  all  cases,  arises  within  their  re- 
spective counties  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory;  said  Judge  shall  be  elected 
by  the  joint  vote  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; they  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
They  shall  be  qualified  and  sworn  by  any 
person  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 
and  give  bonds  and  security  in  the  sum 
of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  approved  by  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  or  the  Judge  thereof,  and  filed  in 
his  office. 

Sec.  24.  In  case  of  a vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  office  of  the  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate, the  Governor  may  appoint  and  fill 
such  vacancy  until  the  next  succeeding 
Legislative  Assembly,  or  some  subsequent 
one,  shall  elect  one ; said  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate so  appointed  shall  qualify  and  give 
bond  as  above  provided. 

Sec.  25.  The  Probate  court  shall  be 
considered  in  law  as  always  open ; but 
the  Judge  shall  hold  regular  sessions  on 
the  second  Mondays  of  March,  June, 
September  and  December  of  each  year, 
and  shall  continue  at  each  session  one 
week,  or  until  the  business  ready  for  trial 
shall  be  disposed  of. 

Sec.  26.  When  the  District  court  is 
to  sit  in  a county  on  any  of  the  days  ap- 
pointed in  the  preceding  section  for  the 
sessions  of  the  Probate  court,  the  latter 
shall  be  held  on  the  Monday  preceding, 
and  when  the  Judge  is  required  by  law 
to  perform  any  duty  which  takes  him 
from  the  county,  on  one  of  the  appointed 
days,  the  session  of  the  court  shall  be 
holden  on  the  following  Monday,  or  such 
day  as  the  Judge  may  appoint. 

Sec.  27.  The  Judge  of  Probate 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate  of  Wills, 
the  administration  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  and  of  the  guardianship 
of  minors,  idiots  and  insane  persons. 

Sec.  28.  The  Probate  records  shall 
be  kept  in  books  separate  from  those  of 
the  other  business  of  the  court. 
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Sec.  29.  The  several  Probate  courts 
in  their  respective  counties,  have  power 
to  exercise  original  jurisdiction  both  civil 
and  criminal,  and  as  well  in  Chancery  as 
at  Common  law,  when  not  prohibited 
by  legislative  enactment;  and  they  shall 
be  governed  in  all  respects  by  the  same 
general  rules  and  regulations  as  regards 
practice  as  the  District  courts. 

Sec.  30.  Appeals  are  allowed  from 
all  decrees  or  decisions  of  the  Probate  to 
the  District  courts,  except  when  other- 
wise expressed  on  the  merit  of  any  mat- 
ter affecting  the  rights  or  interests  of  in- 
dividuals. * * * 

Sec.  32.  The  Probate  Judges  in  their 
respective  counties  shall  appoint  a Clerk, 
who  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  county 
seat,  and  who  shall  attend  all  sessions  of 
the  Probate  Court,  as  also  sessions  of  the 
County  Court,  for  the  transaction  of 
county  business.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  to  keep 
a true  and  faithful  record  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Probate  Court  in  session, 
entering  distinctly  each  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  any  proceedings  ; but  such  re- 
cord shall  be  equally  valid  if  made  by  the 
Judge. 

Sec.  33.  The  Clerks  of  the  District 
Courts  and  of  the  Probate  Courts  respec- 
tively, are  hereby  required  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  Monday  in  November  of 
each  year,  the  number  of  convictions 
for  all  crime  and  misdemeanors,  in  their 
respective  courts,  for  the  year  preceding 
such  report.  * * * 

Sec.  34.  The  Probate  Judge  in  con- 
nection with  the  selectmen,  is  hereby  in- 
vested with  the  usual  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  county  commissioners,  and  with 
such  other  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  are 
conferred  by  law,  and  in  this  connection 
they  shall  be  known  as  the  County  Court. 
* * * 

Sec.  35.  This  court  is  authorized  and 
required  to  take  the  management  of  all 
county  business.  * * * 

Sec.  43.  The  Judges  of  the  District 
and  Probate  Courts  shall  be  conservators 
of  the  peace  in  their  respective  districts 
and  counties  throughout  the  Territory, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  use  all  diligence 
and  influence  in  their  power  to  prevent 
litigation. 

Simultaneous  with  the  passage  of  this 


act  in  relation  to  the  judiciary,  an  act 
was  passed  creating  the  offices  of  attor- 
ney general  and  marshal  for  the  Terri- 
tory. The  following  sections  will  show 
the  legal  theory  and  business  of  these 
offices : 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Marshal,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  to  ex- 
ecute all  orders  or  processes  of  the  su- 
preme or  district  court,  in  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and 
such  other  duties  as  the  executive  may- 
direct,  or  may  be  required  by  law  per- 
taining to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  keep  his  office  at  the 
seat  of  government,  to  attend  to  all  legal 
business  on  the  part  of  the  Territory,  be- 
fore the  courts,  where  the  Territory  is  a 
party,  and  prosecute  individuals  accused 
of  crimes  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
he  keeps  his  office,  in  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  his  office. 

Sec.  8.  A Prosecuting  Attorney  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  probate  judge  in 
each  organized  county  in  this  Territory, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
probate  judge,  or  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  and  qualified,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  attend  to  all  legal  business  111 
the  county,  in  which  the  Territory  is  a 
party,  and  prosecute  before  the  probate 
court  of  his  county,  all  individuals  ac- 
cused of  crimes.  Said  attorneys  shall, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices,  take  an  oath  of  office, 
and  give  bonds  with  securities,  condi- 
tioned for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  to  be  approved  by  the  cltrk 
of  the  probate  court,  and  filed  in  his 
office. 

Notwithstanding  the  controversy  which 
afterwards  grew  up  between  the  U.  S. 
District  Courts  and  the  Territorial  courts, 
relative  to  this  jurisdiction  and  business 
of  their  respective  officers,  which  was  at 
length  settled  by  the  Poland  Bill,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  history  of  the  case  that 
these  acts  of  the  Legislature  were  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Consider  for  a moment  that  until  1853 
there  was  no  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sitting  in  the  Territory  and  only 
one  U.  S.  Judge  to  fill  the  duties  of  all 
the  districts.  But  without  a lengthy 
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argument  of  the  case,  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  historian  to  affirm  that  the  Legisla- 
ture deemed  it  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  general  interests  of  society  to  con- 
fer civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  on  the 
Probate  Courls  and  to  create  Territorial 
officers  for  the  execution  of  the  Terri- 
torial business.  It  is  a perversion  of  the 
history  to  affirm  that  this  was  done  either 
to  set  aside  the  U.  fS.  District  Courts  or 
to  institute  a conflict  with  them. 

The  reason  in  fine  was  the  desertion  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  and  Indian  Agent,  carrying 
away  all  the  government  funds.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  again  review  their  conduct, 
or  to  reaffirm  the  justification  of  Gov- 
ernor Young  and  the  Mormon  com- 
munity, but  simply  to  repeat  the  connect- 
ing cause  of  the  powers  which  the 
Legislature  conferred  upon  the  probate 
courts  and  the  creation  of  the  Territorial 
officers.  Associate  Justice  Snow  was  not 
set  aside  by  the  Legislature,  but  an  en- 
abling act  was  passed  authorizing  him  to 
hold  United  States  Courts  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts; at  the  same  time  jurisdiction  was 
given  to  the  probate  courts  in  civil  and 
criminal  affairs  in  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth,  lest  it  should  be  left 
altogether  unable  to  administer  in  the 
departments  of  justice,  which  would  have 
been  the  case  at  that  moment  had  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Snow  died  or  left  the  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  Magraw  himself,  at  the  time 
of  the  “Utah  War,”  unintentionally 
illustrated  this  point,  when  he  told 
the  President  that  the  probate  court  was 
the  only  existing  tribunal  in  Utah,  “there 
being  but  one  of  the  three  federal  judges 
now  in  the  Territory.”  This  was  the 
exact  case  at  the  onset  when  the  probate 
court  was  created. 

Already  extracts  have  been  made  from 
the  correspondence  between  Judge  Snow 
and  the  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  who 
drew  a long  line  of  demarcation  between 
United  States  and  Territorial  business, 
making  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Territory  to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
cost  of  its  own  business.  This,  however, 
the  Legislature  did  against  its  own  judg- 
ment, holding  that  the  Territorial  Dis- 
trict Courts  were  really  United  States 
Courts.  Judge  Snow,  continuing  the 
correspondence,  discussing  the  subject 
with  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  in 


behalf  of  his  court  and  the  Legislature, 
said  in  his  letter  of  February  8,  1853  : 

“ To  enable  you  to  fully  understand 
the  present  situation  of  things,  before 
proceeding  further,  I will  inform  you  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  act, 
approved  October  4th,  1851,  authorizing 
and  requiring  me,  for  a limited  time,  to 
hold  all  the  courts  in  the  Territory,  but 
said  nothing  about  jurisdiction,  appellate 
or  original.  (See  Utah  Laws,  p.  37.) 

“ February  4th,  1852,  another  act  was 
approved,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  in  all  cases,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, also  in  chancery.  (See  id.,  p.  38, 
sec.  2.)  The  same  law  gave  jurisdiction 
to  the  probate  courts,  civil  and  criminal, 
also  in  chancery.  (See  ib.,  p.  43,  sec. 
36.)  An  act  was  approved  March  3d, 
1852,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a Territorial  Marshal,  Attorney  General 
and  District  attorneys,  to  attend  to  legal 
business  in  the  district  courts  when  the 
Territory  should  be  interested.  (See  ib., 
PP-  5<b  57-) 

“I  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  any  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
legality  of  these  several  enactments,  but 
I only  mention  them  to  enable  you  to 
understand  the  present  views  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  as  expressed  in  a report 
to  which  I shall  soon  refer.  This  report 
was  called  out  by  reason  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  these  costs.  I having  referred 
the  claimants  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
they  procured  my  certificate  of  their 
correctness  and  petitioned  for  payment. 
The  petition  was  referred  to  a committee 
on  claims,  and  to  enable  that  committee 
to  understand  the  subject,  the  Council 
passed  a resolution,  requesting  me  to  in- 
form them  of  the  amount  of  costs  of 
holding  the  courts  for  the  past  year,  dis- 
tinguishing those  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  paid  by  the  general  government 
from  those  payable  by  the  Territory. 

“ With  this  request  I complied,  and 
gave  the  reasons  of  my  opinion,  acting 
on  the  principle  that  the  reasons  of  an 
opinion  are  often  of  far  more  value  than 
the  opinion  itself.  In  so  doing  I laid 
before  them  my  correspondence  with  you, 
and  referred  to  such  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  in  my  opinion  had  a 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  enact- 
ments. I also  went  minutely  into  the 
usual  officers  of  the  courts  and  expenses 
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attendant  upon  them,  and  showed  how 
these  officers  and  courts  are  usually  paid, 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  together 
with  the  payment  of  the  incidental  ex- 
penses, making  my  answer  quite  lengthy, 
too  much  so  for  insertion  in  this  commu- 
nication. 

“This  committee  reported  adversely 
to  payment  by  the  Territory,  but  upon 
what  principle  I have  not  been  informed. 
The  subject  was  then  referred  to  a ju- 
diciary committee,  composed  of  some  of 
the  best  members  of  the  council.  This 
committee  reported  adversely  to  payment 
by  the  Territory,  and  gave  their  reasons. 
This  report  was  adopted,  therefore  I pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  positions  taken  by 
them. 

“ They  commence  with  what  they  call 
the  equity  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  question  presented,  saying  that  nearly 
all  the  costs  of  courts  here  have  accrued 
by  reason  of  emigration  passing  through 
here  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  that 
justice  requires  the  United  States  to  pay 
such  expenses. 

“My  experience  in  the  courts  thus  far 
justifies  the  firm  belief  that  the  facts  here 
assumed  are  correctly  stated.  See  my 
concluding  remark  in  my  letter  of  July 
ioth.  But  with  this  equitable  consider- 
ation, I am  unable  to  see  what  I have  to 
do,  though  I can  see  its  bearing  when 
addressed  to  the  political  branches  of  the 
government  by  whom  and  to  whom  that 
matter  was  then  addressed. 

“ They  further  take  the  position  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Utah  respectively  must  sustain  and  bear 
the  expenses,  direct  and  incidental,  of 
the  officers  and  offices  of  its  own  creation, 
that  the  supreme  and  district  courts  were 
created,  not  by  a law  of  Utah,  but  by  a 
law  of  the  United  States;  and  as  such, 
by  the  Organic  Act,  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion, civil  and  criminal,  in  all  cases  not 
arising  out  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  unless  such  juris- 
diction should  be  limited  by  a law  of 
the  Territory;  that  Congress,  by  extend- 
ing the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Territory,  and 
creating  courts  and  appointing  officers 
to  execute  these  laws,  had  done  what  was 
her  right  and  duty  to  do,  but,  as  she  had 
seen  fit  to  go  further  and  give  jurisdiction 
to  her  courts  and  require  her  officers  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  it  had 
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become  her  duty  to  sustain  these  courts 
and  officers,  and  bear  their  expenses; 
that  the  Territorial  Legislature,  by  giv- 
ing jurisdiction  to  these  courts  and  divid- 
ing the  Territory  into  districts,  had  done 
nothing  but  discharge  a duty  which  Con- 
gress had  required  at  their  hands,  but 
this  did  not  require  them  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  expenses;  that  these  courts 
took  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  Territorial  laws,  but  by  a 
law  of  Congress  ; that  the  Territories,  by 
their  Organic  Acts,  are  not  independent 
governments  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  that  all  just  powers  emanate  from 
the  government,  but  are  subordinate, 
dependent  branches  of  government;  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
court  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  at  common  law  and  in  chancery, 
but  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  and, 
as  she  had  reserved  the  right  to  nullify 
any  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  she 
could  enforce  obedience  to  her  mandates  ; 
that,  with  such  a state  of  things,  it  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
sound  legislation  to  require  so  dependent 
a branch  of  government  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the 
laws ; that  the  officers,  having  charge  of 
that  branch  of  public  service,  ought  not 
to  so  construe  the  acts  of  Congress  as  to 
produce  such  results,  so  long  as  the  laws 
will  admit  of  a construction  consistent 
with  justice  and  sound  legislation  ; that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  acts  of  Congress 
did  not  require  such  a construction,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  strongly  indicated, 
if  they  did  not  require,  the  construction 
contended  for  by  them;  and  that  the 
same  principle  which  would  require  such 
dependencies  to  pay  a part  (of  the  ex- 
penses) would  require  them  to  pay  the 
whole,  and  with  that  construction  Con- 
gress might,  at  the  expense  of  the  Terri 
tories,  impose  upon  them  any  embodiment 
of  officers  she,  in  her  discretion,  might  see 
fit  to  send,  which  never  could  have  been 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

“This  report  concludes  by  recom- 
mending that  these  costs  be  referred  to 
me,  with  the  opinion  of  the  council  that 
they  are  payable  out  of  the  annual  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
recommending  that  the  laws  of  Utah  be 
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so  amended  as  to  take  away  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  probate  courts  at  common 
law,  civil  and  criminal,  and  in  chancery, 
and  abolish  the  offices  of  Territorial 
marshal,  attorney-general,  and  district 
attorneys,  so  that  the  United  States,  by 
her  judges,  attorneys  and  marshals,  may 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  But, 
as  this  report  was  not  made  until  a late 
day  in  the  session,  the  laws  were  not.  so 
amended.  Should  the  next  Legislative 
Assembly  in  these  matters  concur  with 
this,  the  laws  above  referred  to  will  either 
be  repealed  or  modified.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  report  of  the 
committee  that  the  Utah  Legislature,  as 
early  as  r 85 2-3,  desired  to  do  what,  after 
twenty  years  of  conflict,  was  accom- 
plished,— namely,  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  probate  court  and  to  abolish 
those  Territorial  offices  which  had  been 
created  from  necessity,  “so  that  the 
United  States,  by  her  judges,  attorneys 
and  marshals,  may  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Territory.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RECORD  OF  THE  FIRST  BUSINESS  OF 
THE  PROBATE  COURT  OF  GREAT  SALT 
LAKE  COUNTY,  UNDER  JUDGE  ELIAS 
SMITH. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  “An  Act  in 
relation  to  the  Judiciary,”  approved 
February  4th,  1852,  even  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial government,  there  had  been  over 
each  county,  then  in  existence,  a chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  as  noted 
in  former  chapters;  and  this  order  of 
county  organization  and  courts  continued 
to  the  date  of  the  above  named  act  in 
virtue  of  the  “joint  resolution”  passed 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  at  its  first 
session,  in  October,  1851,  legalizing  the 
laws  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  State  of  Deseret,  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  “ in  full  force  and  virtue,  and 
shall  so  remain  until  superseded  by  the 
action  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah."  In  accordance 
with  the  above  clause,  the  Legislature  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1852,  by  “An  Act 
m relation  to  the  Judiciary,”  superseded 
the  former  organization  of  county  and 
probate  courts,  creating  a “judge  of 
probate  in  each  county,”  in  the  place  of 


a “chief  justice,”  and  selectmen  in  the 
place  of  associate  justices.  By  an  act 
passed  three  days  later,  February  7th, 
1852,  probate  judges  overall  the  counties 
were  elected  by  a joint  vote  of  the  Leg- 
lative  Assembly,  Elias  Smith,  the  former 
chief  justice  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County, 
being  elected  probate  judge  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  County.  The  law  having  pro- 
vided that  “the  judge  shall  hold  regular 
sessions  on  the  second  Monday  of  March, 
June,  September  and  December  of  each 
year.”  Selectmen  were  also  appointed 
to  effect  the  organization  of  the  court, 
prior  to  the  first  county  election,  pro- 
vided for  in  “An  Act  creating  the  office 
of  Selectmen.” 

“Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah  : That  there  shall  be 
elected  in  each  organized  county,  at  the 
next  August  election,  three  selectmen, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years, 
as  follows,  to-wit:  the  senior  shall  hold 
his  office  three  years,  the  second  two 
years,  and  the  junior  one  year;  and 
thereafter  one  shall  be  elected  each  year, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.” 

The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the 
organization  and  first  business  of  the 
county  court  under  the  Territorial  act : 

“ BOOK  A. 

“ Record  of  proceedings  of  the  County 

Court,  March  term , of  Great  Salt 

Lake  County.  Organization  of  the 

Coutity  Court. 

“ 1852.  March  15.  — Court  met  in  a 
room  formerly  occupied  as  the  Post 
office,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Present. — Elias  Smith,  judge  of  pro- 
bate of  Great  Salt  Lake  County;  Samuel 
Moore,  Rueben  Miller,  J.  C.  Wright, 
selectmen  for  Great  Salt  Lake  County. 

The  selectmen  were  duly  sworn  into 
office  by  Elias  Smith,  judge  of  Probate, 
and  filed  their  bonds  according  to  law. 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  by  prayer 
by  Reuben  Miller. 

The  first  business  before  the  court  was 
the  appointment  of  an  assessor  and  col- 
lector for  Great  Salt  Lake  County. 

Be  it  ordered  that  Horace  S.  Eldredge 
be  and  is  hereby  appointed  assessor  and 
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collector  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County  un- 
til his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Second — Be  it  ordered  that  Thomas 
Rhodes  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  treas- 
urer of  Great  Salt  Lake  County  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Third — Be  it  ordered  that  one-half 
per  cent,  be  levied  on  all  taxable  prop- 
erty in  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  for 
county  purposes  for  the  present  year. 

Fourth — Be  it  ordered  that  one-fourth 
per  cent,  be  levied  on  all  taxable  prop- 
erty in  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  for  road 
purposes  for  the  present  year.  The 
court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  the 
the  1 6th  inst.  io  o’clock,  a.  m. 


Second  day.  March  16,  iSj2. — Court 
met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present  a full  board. 

Court  opened  by  prayer. 

First — Be  it  ordered  that  the  clerk 
notify  the  bishops  of  the  several  wards 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  County  forthwith,  in 
writing,  to  cause  a public  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  wards, 
and  cause  their  wards  to  be  laid  out  into 
a school  district  or  districts,  with  the 
boundaries  thereof,  properly  defined,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  county  court  at  as 
early  a date  as  practicable. 

[At  this  time  the  bishops  throughout 
the  county  were  magistrates  and  had  pre- 
viously been  elected  by  the  people  resi- 
dent in  the  various  precincts  or  wards.] 

Second — be  it  ordered  that  Orson  Spen- 
cer, Albert  Carrington  and  Jesse  W.  Fox 
be  and  are  hereby  appointed  inspectors 
of  school  teachers  in  and  for  Great  Salt 
Lake  County,  to  determine  their  qualifi- 
cations and  grant  certificates  to  such  as 
they  may  think  qualified  to  teach  school. 

Third. — Be  it  ordered,  that  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  be  and  are  hereby 
appointed  to  serve  as  grand  jurors  in  and 
for  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  to-wit: 


Ebenezer  Brown, 
Elisha  Jones, 

Levi  Stewart, 

Simpson  D.  Huffaker, 
Ira  Eldredge, 

James  Rawlings, 

David  Brinton, 

I.yman  Stevens, 

Henry  Herriman, 
Jesse  B.  Martin, 

Alfred  Randall, 

Levi  Jackman, 


Elijah  Thomas, 
Thomas  Rhodes, 
Jeter  Clinton, 

Samuel  Mai  in, 

Daniel  Tyler, 

Jesse  P.  Harmon, 

A.  P.  Free, 

John  Vance, 

David  Fulmer, 

Philo  Johnson, 

Jacob  Weiler, 
Whitford  G.  Wilson. 


Fourth. — Be  it  ordered,  that  the  fol 


lowing  named  persons  be  and  are  hereby 
appointed  to  serve  as  travers  jurors  in 
and  for  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  to-wit : 


A.  J.  Allen, 

Lindsay  A.  Brady, 
Abraham  H unsucker, 
Joseph  Hammond, 
Alexander  Beckstead, 
John  Eager, 

Aaron  Sceva, 

Albert  G Fellows, 
Samuel  Ensign, 
Hiram  Mace, 


Henry  I.  Doremus, 
Enoch  Reese, 
Truman  O.  Angel, 
Alexander  Robbins, 
Sterne  Hotchkiss, 
David  Lewis, 
Orlando  D.  Hovey, 
john  Hawkins, 
Martin  H.  Peck, 
John  Killion 


The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row, the  19th  inst.,  10  o’clock  a.m. 


Third  Day.  March  ij,  j8j2. — Court 
met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present  a full  board. 

First. — Petition  of  O.  P.  Rockwell 
and  Franklin  Neff,  praying  for  a con- 
tinuance to  them  for  the  right  of  the  first 
canyon  south  of  Mill  Creek;  also  to  build 
a mill  on  Mill  Creek  above  Neff’s  mills. 

Be  it  ordered,  that  the  above  petition 
be  granted  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz  : That  the  said  Rockwell  and 

Neff,  petitioners,  comply  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Deseret,  passed  December  4th,  1850, 
granting  the  right  of  said  canyon  to  Jas 
Rawlins,  which  right  has  been  transferred 
by  the  aforesaid  Jas.  Rawlins  to  Rockwell 
and  Neff,  with  certain  privileges  to  said 
canyon  are  reserved  to  Rawlins,  etc.,  in 
said  transfer.  And  also  the  right  to 
build  said  mill,  as  prayed  for  in  said  pe- 
tition, is  hereby  granted  ; provided,  that 
no  compulsion  be  made  or  required  of 
any  person  or  persons  hauling  lumber  for 
sawing  purposes  to  compel  them  to  have 
their  sawing  done  at  their  mill. 

Second.  —Petition  of  G.  W.  Parrish  to 
build  a lath  and  shingle  mill  at  the  foot 
of  Mill  Creek  Can)  on,  was  next  pre- 
sented to  the  court. 

Be  it  ordered,  that  the  above  petition 
be  granted.” 


As  provided  by  law,  the  first  election 
for  county  officers  was  held  in  August, 
1852,  at  which  election  Samuel  Moore, 
Silas  Richards  and  Reuben  Miller  were 
elected  selectmen  for  Great  Salt  Lake 
County. 

On  August  12th,  1852,  a special  term 
of  the  county  court  was  held  in  the 
Court  House  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
when  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
to  the  above  named  selectmen,  after 
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which  they  took  their  seats, — Samuel 
Moore,  being  the  senior,  to  hold  his 
office  for  three  years;  Silas  Richards, 
second  in  age,  for  two  years ; and  Reu- 
ben Miller,  for  one  year. 

Miller  continued  in  office  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  business  of  the  county  court  for 
the  first  two  years  consisted  mainly  of 
organizing  the  county  into  precincts  and 
school  and  road  districts,  and  laying  out 
county  roads. 


FIRST  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  BUSINESS  OF 
THE  PROBATE  COURT. 

Territory  of  Utah,  ) 

Great  Salt  Lake  County,  j 

Probate  Court,  April,  i8j2. 

The  People  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
vs.  William  Morse,  Principal,  James 
Neale,  Accessory. 

April  2J. — An  affidavit  filed  in  the 
Court  by  W.  M.  Wall  and  J.  R.  Stoddard, 
against  William  Morse,  as  principal,  and 
James  Neale,  as  accessory,  before  the 
fact  of  shooting  one  Joseph  Walthon  at 
Provo  City,  Utah  County,  Utah  Terri- 
tory. 

Same  day  clerk  issued  a writ  for  the 
arrest  of  Wm.  Morse  and  James  Neale, 
directed  to  Rodney  Badger,  constable  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  County.  Same  time 
issued  subpoenas  for  Hugh  Neale  and 
wife,  James  Neale,  John  Neale,  directed 
to  Rodney  Badger. 

April  28. — Writ  returned  endorsed, 
“ I have  served  the  within,  by  arresting 
the  prisoners  and  have  them  in  court. 
Signed,  Rodney  Badger,  constable;  April 
28th,  1852. 

Same  day  subpoenas  returned,  en- 
dorsed, I have  served  the  within,  by 
reading  to  the  within  named  persons, 
this  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1852. 
Rodney  Badger,  constable. 

Court  called  prisoners  in  court. 

William  M.  Wall,  John  R.  Stoddard, 
and  Hugh  Neale  were  duly  sworn  and 
testified  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

William  W.  Casper  was  duly  sworn 
and  testified  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners. 

The  court  after  hearing  the  allegations 
of  the  parties,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  ordered  the  following  judg- 
ment to  be  entered  to-wit : 


That  there  is  no  cause  of  action,  and 
that  the  prisoner  be  discharged. 

E.  Smith,  Judge. 
J.  W.  Cummings,  Clerk.” 

Among  the  many  suits  brought  at  the 
June  term,  1852,  the  first  civil  suit  be- 
fore Judge  Elias  Smith,  was  an  action 
brought  for  debt,  demand  $879,  between 
Benjamin  McCawley  vs.  Louis  La  Foun- 
tain. Following  the  above  case  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  were  suits  of  debts 
and  damages,  between  parties  travelling 
through  on  their  way  to  California,  one 
case  was  $20,000;  five  thousand,  and 
fifty  dollars  (thirty-nine  cases  of  this 
kind). 

The  first  divorce  suit  granted  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  County,  was  on  the  nth  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1852,  between  Alice 
Ashton  and  Richard  Ashton,  the  applica- 
tion being  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JUDGE  DRUMMOND'S  ASSAULT  UPON 
THE  TERRITORIAL  LAWS  AND  PRO- 
BATE COURTS  OF  UTAH.  MAGRAW'S 
CHARGES  TO  PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN. 
THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  DOCKET  OF 
THE  PROBATE  COURT  OF  G.  S.  L. 
COUNTY  OF  THE  PERIOD  COVERING 
THE  CHARGES. 

pT  During  the  first  few  years  of  service  in 
U.  S.  district  courts  of  this  Territory 
under  Associate  Justice  Z.  Snow,  Chief 
Justice  Reed,  Associate  Justice  Shaver 
and  Chief  Justice  John  F.  Kinney,  har- 
mony had  existed  between  the  U.  S. 
courts  and  probate  courts  ; nor  had  there 
occurred  any  eruption  between  U-  S. 
and  Territorial  officers  relative  to  their 
respective  business  in  the  courts.  But 
with  the  coming  of  Judge  Drummond, 
to  succeed  the  lamented  Judge  Shaver, 
the  spirit  of  the  administration  was 
greatly  changed.  He  immediately  com- 
menced a plan  of  assaults  upon  the  laws 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  probate  courts.  S.  W.  Richards,  a 
member  of  the  Utah'JLegislature,  which 
was  then  sitting  at  Filmore,  writing  to 
his  brother  in  England  under  dates  De- 
cember 7,  1855,  and  January  5,  1856, 
says : f 

“You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the 
appointment  and  arrival  of  Judge  Drum- 
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mond  in  this  Territory.  He  has  lately 
been  holding  court  in  this  place  which 
has  given  him  a chance  to  show  himself. 
* * * He  has  brass  to  declare,  in 

open  court  that  the  Utah  laws  are 
founded  in  ignorance,  and  has  attempted 
to  set  some  of  the  most  important  ones 
aside.  This  being  the  highest  compli- 
ment he  has  to  pay  to  Utah  legislators, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  appreciate  it,  and 
he,  no  doubt  from  his  great  ability  to 
judge  the  merits  of  law,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  a return  compli- 
ment some  day.  His  course  and  policy 
so  far  seem  to  be  to  raise  a row  if  possi- 
ble, and  make  himself  notorious. 

“He  has  virtually  ruled  our  probate 
courts  out  of  power  in  his  decisions;  but 
we  will  now  know  whether  probate  courts 
can  act  or  not,  especially  in  his  case.” 

Soon  after  this,  Chief  Justice  Kinney 
visited  the  Eastern  States,  not  expecting 
to  return,  his  term  of  office  having  nearly 
expired,  but  he  left  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  bore  with  him  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  No  conflict  had  occurred  in  his 
court,  during  the  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, though  the  Territorial  officers — 
Territorial  attorney  general,  and  Terri- 
torial marshal — had  invariably  acted  in 
the  Territorial  business  of  his  court, 
while  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  and 
marshal  had  acted  in  U.  S.  business,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  courts  at 
that  time.  But,  with  the  departure  of 
Chief  Justice  Kinney,  Drummond  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  im- 
peaching the  administration  of  law'  and 
justice  in  this  Territory;  and,  in  this 
purpose,  he  was  heartily  seconded  by  his 
associate,  Judge  George  P.  Stiles,  who 
at  that  time  was  an  apostate  Mormon. 
Together  they,  with  the  mail  contractor, 
Magraw,  and  Indian  agent  Hurt  worked 
up  the  Utah  war.  The  first  document 
furnished  Congress,  by  its  request,  from 
the  departments,  showing  cause  of  the 
Utah  expedition  is  one  from  W.  M.  F. 
Magraw  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
Territory  in  general  terms,  but  directly 
pointed  against  the  probate  courts  of 
Utah,  as  “engines  and  instruments  of 
injustice”  in  the  hands  of  an  “ecclesias- 
tical organization.”  Mr.  Magraw,  under 
date,  Independence,  Missouri,  October 
3rd,  1856,  wrote  : 


“Mr.  President:  I feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  as  a personal  and  political  friend, 
to  lay  before  you  some  information  rela 
tive  to  the  present  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
which  may  be  of  importance. 

“There  is  no  disguising  the  tacr,  tnai 
there  is  left  no  vestage  of  law  and  order, 
no  protection  for  life  or  property ; the 
civil  laws  of  the  Territory  are  over- 
shadowed and  neutralized  by  a so-styled 
ecclesiastical  organization,  as  despotic, 
dangerous  and  damnable,  as  has  ever 
been  known  to  exist  in  any  country,  and 
which  is  ruining  not  only  those  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  their  religious  code,  but 
is  driving  the  moderate  and  more  orderly 
of  the  Mormon  community  to  despera- 
tion. Formerly,  violence  committed 
upon  the  rights  of  persons  and  property 
were  attempted  to  be  justified  by  some 
pretext  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
under  color  of  law  as  it  exists  in  that 
country.  The  victims  were  usually  of 
that  class  whose  obscurity  and  want  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  insure  proper  in- 
vestigation and  redress  of  their  wrongs 
were  sufficient  to  guarantee  to  the  perpe- 
trators freedom  from  punishment.  Em- 
boldened by  the  success  which  attended 
their  first  attempt  in  lawlessness,  no  pre- 
text or  apology  seems  now  to  be  deemed 
requisite,  nor  is  any  class  exempt  from 
outrage;  all  alike  are  set  upon  by  the 
self-constituted  theocracy,  whose  law's,  or 
rather  whose  conspiracies,  are  framed  in 
dark  corners,  promulgated  from  the  stand 
of  tabernacle  or  church,  and  executed 
at  midnight,  or  upon  the  highways,  by 
an  organized  band  of  bravos  and  assas- 
sins, whose  masters  compel  an  outraged 
community  to  tolerate  in  their  midst. 
The  result  is  that  a considerable  and 
highly  respectable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  w’hose  enterprise  is  stimulated  by 
a laudable  desire  to  improve  their  for- 
tunes by  honorable  exertions,  are  left 
helpless  victims  to  outrage  and  oppres- 
sion, liable  at  any  moment  to  be  stripped 
of  their  property  or  deprived  of  life, 
without  the  ability  to  put  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  law,  since  all  the 
courts  that  exist  there  at  present  are  con- 
verted into  engines  and  instruments  of 
injustice.  * * * 

“ With  regard  to  the  affairs  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  probate  court,  the  only 
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existing  tribunal  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  there  being  but  one  of  the  three 
federal  judges  now  in  the  Territory,  I 
will  refer  you  to  its  records,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  whose  assertions 
cannot  bs  questioned ; as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  myself,  I will  leave  that  to  the 
representation  of  others  ; at  all  events, 
the  object  I h»fe  in  view,  the  end  I wish 
to  accomplish  for  the  general  good,  will 
preclude  my  wearying  you  with  a recital 
of  them  at  present.” 

Judge  Drummond’s  infamous  letter  to 
Attorney-General  Black,  is  of  a similar 
character  to  that  of  Magraw.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  the  historian  of  the  Territory 
to  be  able  here  to  present  the  record  of 
the  probate  court  of  Salt  Lake  County 
in  its  civil  and  criminal  business  of  the 
very  year  in  question,  as  shown  by  the 
docket,  from  which  he  is  at  this  moment 
copying. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  DOCKET. 

Before  Judge  Elias  Smith. 

J.  M.  Hockaday  for  W.  M.  F.  Magraw 
vs.  John  M.  Lytle. 

In  replevin  for  a mule. 

January  8. — Plaintiff  filed  a com- 
plaint. Writ  issued  returnable  forth- 
with. 

January  10. — Writ  returned  endorsed: 
“ i return  this  writ  having  duly  served 
the  same,  by  taking  into  my  possession 
the  within  described  animal,  and  sum- 
moned the  defendant.  Robert  T.  Bur- 
ton, sheriff.” 

Judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  property  delivered  to 
him. 

The  above  notes  show  the  first  case  on 
the  docket  of  the  probate  court,  in  the 
year  1856,  and  it  strangely  happens  to  be 
a suit  instigated  by  this  same  mail  con- 
tractor, Magraw,  by  his  agent  and  part- 
ner, J.  M.  Hockaday,  and  against  John 
M.  Lytle,  who  was  a Mormon  of  repute, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion and  a commanding  officer  in  the 
Utah  militia.  The  next  case  is  that  of 
Almerin  Grow  vs.  John  F.  Kinney. 

January,  18  J. — An  action  for  dam- 
ages. Demand,  $5,000.00. 

The  case  was  dismissed  on  the  ground 
of  no  cause  for  action,  and  the  costs 
were  assessed  against  the  plaintiff. 


Almerin  Grow  was  a Mormon  ; John 
F.  Kinney,  Chief  Justice  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  third  case  was  in  the  March  term 
of  the  probate  court,  1856. 

Wm.  J.  Hawley  vs.  John  M.  Russell, 
F.  M.  Russell,  J.  H.  Jones,  John  Kerr. 

Demand  for  damages,  $4,407  83. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  “no  cause 
for  action.” 

John  Kerr,  in  this,  suit  is  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  Judge  Drummond,  in 
his  personal  letter  to  Attorney-General 
Black,  which  accompanied  his  charges 
against  the  Mormon  leaders,  refers  in  the 
following  closing  passage  : 

“You  will  see  that  I have  made  bold 
charges  against  the  Mormons,  which  I 
think  I can  prove  without  a doubt.  You 
will  see  by  the  contents  of  the  enclosed 
paper,  wherein  is  inserted  my  resignation, 
some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to 
resign.  I now  refer  you  to  Hon.  D.  H. 
Burr,  surveyor-general  of  Utah  Territory, 
Hon.  Garland  Hurt,  Indian  agent;  also 
C.  L.  Craig,  Esq  , D.  L.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  John  M.  Hockaday,  Esq.,  John 
Kerr,  Esq.,  Gentiles  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  insulted  and  abused  by 
the  leading  Mormons  for  two  years  past. 
I will  see  you  soon  upon  the  subject.” 

The  next  case  in  the  same  March  term 
is  that  of  George  P.  Stiles  vs.  Thomas 
Bowman,  in  a suit  for  $539,60,  on  a 
mortgage.  The  suit  was  given  by  the 
jury  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
court  ordered  the  mortgage  foreclosed, 
and  the  property  mortgaged  sold  and  the 
proceeds  applied  on  the  judgment. 

The  George  P.  Stiles  of  the  above  case 
was,  at  this  time,  U.  S.  Associate  Justice 
of  Utah,  and  the  one  whose  affidavit  af- 
terwards made  at  Washington  against  the 
Mormon  leaders  for  interrupting  the 
lawful  process  and  justice  of  the  courts, 
with  similar  impeachments  by  Magraw 
and  Drummond,  brought  on  the  Utah 
expedition,  which  cost  the  nation  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  closing  case  of  the  examples  oc 
curred  in  the  October  special  term,  1856. 
It  was  a case  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  vs.  Peter 
K.  Dotson,  Thomas  D.  Pitt,  Thomas  S. 
Williams,  and  Joseph  P.  Walters.  The 
indictment  was  for  housebreaking.  Hosea 
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Stout  was  prosecuting  attorney,  Garland 
Hurt  counsel  for  prisoners. 

The  indictment  sets  forth  that  the  pris- 
oners, “ on  the  9th  day  of  October,  in  the 
) ear  of  our  Lord,  1856,  at  the  city  afore- 
said, [G.  S.  L.  City]  and  county  and  terri- 
tory aforesaid,  about  the  hour  of  ten  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  same  day”  did,  “with 
force  and  arms,  in  a violent,  unlawful  and 
tumultuous  manner  ” break  into  “ the  fin- 
ishing room  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment of  John  M.  Hockaday  and  A.  L. 
Taussig”  &c.,  “with  intent  then  and 
there  maliciously  and  feloniously  to  in- 
jure, deface  and  destroy  the  said  finish- 
ing room,  and  forcibly  and  unlawfully  did 
take  possession  of  said  room,  in  which 
said  room  the  said  A,  L.  Taussig  kept  his 
leather,”  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  merits  of  the 
case  from  the  indictment  and  minutes  of 
the  court,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a semi-“  rowdy  ” affair,  among  some  Gen- 
tiles and  outsiders,  perhaps  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor.  Several  names  in  the 
affair  will  be  easily  recognized  : Peter  K. 
Dotson  was  afterwards  U.  S.  Marshal  of 
the  Territory  ; Thomas  S.  Williams  was 
a merchant  and  a lawyer  of  Great  Salt 
I.ake  City;  John  M.  Hockaday,  into 
whose  establishment  they  broke,  was  a 
merchant  of  the  city  and  partner  of  Mail 
Agent  Magraw;  and  Garland  Hurt, 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  was  Indian 
agent  for  Utah. 

Thomas  S.  Williams  was  fined  $500  ; 
William  D.  Pitt,  $300;  and  Peter  K. 
Dotson,  $400. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Third  Dis- 
trict Court,  which  granted  a writ  of  cer- 
tiorari, “suspending  the  operations  of 
all  executions,  if  any,  issued  in  said  cases, 
and  remanding  all  or  any  property  taken 
by  virtue  thereof  back  to  the  possession 
of  such  defendants.” 

These  fines  and  costs  were  remitted  by 
Governor  Young,  February,  1857. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  cases  that 
occurred  in  the  Probate  Court  of  Salt 
Lake  County,  under  the  administration 
of  Judge  Elias  Smith,  from  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  this  court  in  March, 
1852,  to  February,  1857,  which  by  any 
construction,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
bears  any  relation  to  the  charges  of  Ma- 
graw’s  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  against  the  probate  courts  , 
of  Utah,  as  expressed  in  his  passages, 


“since  all  the  courts  that  exist  there  at 
present  are  converted  into  engines  and 
instiuments  of  injustice;”  and,  “with 
regard  to  the  affairs  and  proceedings  of 
the  probate  court,  the  only  existing  tri- 
bunal in  the  Territory  of  Utah — there 
being  but  one  of  the  three  federal  judges 
now  in  the  Territory,  I refer  you  to  its 
records,  and  to  the  evidence  of  gentle- 
men whose  assertions  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.” 

The  reader  has  now  “ its  records ,” 
and  can  judge  both  the  probate  court  of 
Salt  Lake  County,  and  Magraw’s  letter 
to  the  President  of  ihe  United  States 
urging  an  expedition  against  this  Terri- 
tory. 

In  Chief  Justice  Eckles’  court,  held  at 
Green  River  in  the  winter  of  1857-8, 
with  the  camp  followers  of  Johnston’s 
army  as  grand  jurors,  and  his  own  special 
appointee  as  prosecuting  attorney,  Judge 
Elias  Smith  was  indicted  for  high  treason, 
with  Brigham  Young,  Daniel  H.  Wells 
and  numerous  others. 

All  of  Judge  Elias  Smith’s  treason  is 
exhibited  in  the  foregoing  record  of  his 
court;  but  the  following  record,  dating 
after  peace  was  restored  to  the  Territory, 
will  show  that  Governor  Alfred  Gum- 
ming took  a different  view  of  the  case, 
and  considered  Elias  Smith  worthy  of 
being  nominated  by  himself  to  the  office 
of  probate  judge  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
County. 

COURT  RECORD. 

February  yih,  — Court  called 

pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  following 
commission  was  presented  and  ordered 
to  be  entered  on  record  : 

“ The  Territory  of  Utah," 

“To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  greeting  : 

“ Know  ye  that  Elias  Smith  having 
been  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and 
elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  Legisla- 
tive assembly,  to  the  office  of  probate 
judge  in  and  for  Great  Salt  Lake  County, 
in  said  Territory,  I Alfred  Cumming, 
Governor  of  said  Territory,  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  said  Territory, 
do  commission  him  probate  judge  in  and 
for  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  in  said  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  and  authorize  and  em- 
power him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties 
of  that  office  according  to  law: 
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“To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office 
with  all  the  rights  and  emoluments  there- 
unto legally  appointed,  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  from  and  after  the  seventeenth 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1859,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Governor,  or  un- 
til his  successor  shall  be  duly  appointed 
and  qualified  to  that  office. 

“ In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  said 
Territory  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  this  seventeenth  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1859,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  the 
eighty-third. 

“ By  the  Governor: 

“A.  Cumming, 

“ John  Hartnett,  “ Governor. 

“ Secretary.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONTROVERSY  OVER  THF  CRIMINAL  JU- 
RISDICTION OF  THE  PROBATE  COURT. 
A TRIAL  FOR  MURDER.  THE  PRIS- 
ONER CLAIMED  BY  A WRIT  OF  HA- 
BEAS CORPUS  FROM  THE  U.  S.  COURT. 

The  following  case  for  murder  is  his- 
torically of  great  imjjortance,  as  it  shows 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  district  courts  and  the 
probate  courts,  over  the  question  of 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

Regular  Term  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  County,  began  and 
held  in  the  Court  House  in  G.  S.  L. 
City,  on  Monday  the  13th  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1856,  Hon.  Elias  Smith  pre- 
siding. 

Court  called  by  Robert  T.  Burton, 
sheriff  of  G.  S.  L.  County. 

S.  M.  Blair  motioned  that  the  names 
of  attorneys  present  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  district  court, 
be  enrolled  as  attorneys  in  this  court. 

The  court  ordered  the  names  of  those 
attorneys  enrolled  in  this  court.  The 
following  members  of  the  bar  were  pres- 
ent, and  enrolled  as  attorneys  in  this 
court,  viz:  S.  M.  Blair,  Esq.,  attorney 
general,  U.  T.;  Hosea  Stout,  Esq.,  James 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  and  Aurelius  Miner, 
Esq. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  W.  G. 
Mills,  Esq.,  was  admitted  as  an  attorney- 
at-law  in  this  court. 


The  venire  issued  on  the  6th  instant 
for  a grand  jury  was  returned  and  en- 
dorsed: “I  return  this  venire,  having 
duly  served  the  same  by  summoning  the 
panel  within  annexed,  to-wit : Theodore 
McKean,  John  M.  Moody,  Charles  West- 
over,  Jacob  Gates,  William  Bringhurst, 
Samuel  Moore,  John  Van  Cott,  S. 
Roundy,  John  O.  Smith,  Bachias  Dustin, 
A.  P.  Free,  Abraham  Coon,  George 
Nebeker,  William  W.  Hutchkins  and  J. 
T.  Packer. 

Court  adjourned  till  2 o’clock  p.  m. 

Two  p.m. — Court  called  by  Sheriff  Bur- 
ton. 

Names  of  the  panel  summoned  to 
serve  called  ; all  present. 

Grand  jury  duly  empaneled  and 
sworn  by  the  court. 

The  court  charged  the  jury  and  ap- 
pointed John  Van  Cott  foreman,  and 
they  retired  to  their  room  in  charge  of  A. 
Cunningham,  deputy  sheriff. 

Aurelius  Miner  presented  his  com- 
mission of  appointment  from  Judge  Smith, 
to  the  office  of  county  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, and  hied  his  bonds. 

June  14  — The  grand  jury  came  into 
court;  names  called;  all  present.  Upon 
being  asked  if  they  had  any  communica- 
tions to  make,  John  Van  Cott,  foreman, 
presented  a true  bill  of  indictment 
against  Deloss  Gibson  for  murder. 

Ju7ie  15 — By  order  of  court,  the 
prisoner,  Deloss  Gibson,  against  whom 
an  indictment  had  been  presented  yester- 
day, was  brought  into  court  by  the 
sheriff. 

The  court  enquired  if  the  prisoner  had 
counsel  to  appear  in  his  behalf.  Messrs. 
Ferguson  and  Mills  informed  the  court 
that  they  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Mills  asked  time  to  hie  a motion 
to  quash  the  indictment  against  Deffiss 
Gibson,  and  the  court  granted  until  2 
o’clock  p.  m.  to  prepare  the  motion. 

Further  time  was  asked  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson. 

June  16. — The  court,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
in  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Deloss  Gib- 
son, that  he  had  received  a commission 
from  Mr.  Wilson.  United  States  prose- 
cuting attorney,  stating  that  he  desired 
to  argue  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  in  criminal  cases,  and  that  the 
court  had  granted  him  that  privilege; 
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therefore  no  motion  would  be  entertained 
in  the  above  case  until  an  opportunity 
had  been  granted  Mr.  Wilson,  to  argue 
the  question  as  desired. 

4 o'clock  p.  m.  the  court  resumed  its 
session. 

Mr.  Wilson  United  States  prosecuting 
attorney  for  this  Territory,  being  pres- 
ent, on  motion  of  Mr.  Blair,  his  name 
was  enrolled  as  an  attorney  in  this  court. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  he  was  ready 
to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  in  criminal  cases,  as 
intimated  in  his  communication. 

Mr.  Ferguson  asked  time  to  prepare 
the  arguments,  in  defence  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court. 

Mr.  Wilson  being  willing  to  have 
time  granted,  the  court  set  Tuesday,  the 
2 ist  inst,  at  io  o’clock  a.  m.,  for  the  ar- 
gument of  the  question. 

June  21. — Mr.  Wilson  not  being  pres- 
ent to  proceed  with  the  argument  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  criminal 
cases,  the  court  took  a recess  until  4 
o’clock  p.  M. 

Court  resumed  its  session.  The  court 
informed  the  counsel  for  the  defense, 
in  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Deloss 
Gibson,  that  he  had  received  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Wilson,  stating 
that  he  was  unable  to  attend  court  on 
account  of  sickness 

By  consent  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  counsel 
for  the  defense,  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion was  continued  until  the  23rd  inst., 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

June  23. — M.  Ferguson,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  prisoner,  stated  he  under- 
stood, Mr.  Wilson,  United  States  Attor- 
ney, claimed  the  right  to  prosecute  all 
criminal  cases  in  the  Territory.  He  was 
at  present  so  sick  that  he  could  not  attend 
court,  and  asked  that  the  case  be  con- 
tinued, until  Mr.  Wilson  could  be  con- 
sulted on  the  matter. 

Whereupon  the  court  ordered  the  case 
continued  until  Monday,  the  27th  inst., 
at  10  o’clock  a.  M. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Miner,  the  court 
ordered  subpoenas  to  issue  for  witnesses 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  in  the 
case  of  the  People  vs.  Deloss  Gibson. 

June  27 ■ — Mr.  Ferguson,  senior  coun- 
sel for  the  defence,  in  the  case  of  People 
vs.  Deloss  Gibson,  stated  that  he  called 
on  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  still  so  sick  that 
he  could  not  attend  court.  He,  Mr. 


Wilson,  claimed  the  right  to  prosecute 
all  criminal  cases,  and  would  also  con- 
test the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Mr. 
Ferguson  stated  that  he  should  claim  a 
trial  for  his  client  in  this  court,  and  con- 
sequently would  defend  the  jurisdiction, 
but  moved  that  the  case  be  continued 
until  Mr.  Wilson  could  appear.  Where- 
upon, the  court  ordered  the  case  con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

July  18. — The  People  vs.  Deloss  Gib- 
son was  called  up.  Messrs.  Ferguson 
and  Mills,  counsel  for  the  defence,  filed 
a motion  to  quash  the  indictment  and 
asked  time  to  prepare  the  arguments ; 
by  consent  of  Mr.  Miner,  the  court 
granted  until  the  20th  inst  , at  10 
o’clock  A.  M. 

July  20. — Motion  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment was  argued. 

The  motion  to  quash  the  indictment, 
was  overruled,  and  the  court  ordered  the 
trial  to  proceed. 

July  22. — A jury  having  been  duly 
empanneled,  and  sworn  to  try  the  case, 
the  indictment  was  read,  and  the  pris- 
oner plead  “not  guilty.”  The  case  w'as 
presented  by  Mr.  Miner,  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  Mr.  Ferguson  for  the  defense. 

July  23. — After  a very  ably  conducted 
trial,  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  prose- 
cution and  the  defence,  the  court  charged 
the  jury,  and  they  retired  to  their  room 
at  a quarter  to  1 1 o’clock  p.  M. 

At  12  o’clock  [midnight],  the  jury  in 
the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Deloss  Gib- 
son, came  into  court.  Upon  being  asked 
by  the  court,  whether  they  had  agreed 
upon  their  verdict,  Mr.  McRae  presented 
a sealed  verdict  which  was  opened  by 
the  clerk,  and  read  as  follows  : “Terri- 

tory of  Utah,  Great  Salt  Lake  County, 
Probate  Court,  July,  1859,  Hon.  E. 
Smith,  Judge,  the  People  vs.  Deloss 
Gibson  : We,  the  jury,  find  the  prisoner 

guilty: 

Luman  A.  Ensign,  Alexander  McRae, 
(foreman),  C.  M.  Donelson,  Elnathan 
Eldredge,  Reuben  Gates,  Samuel  Malin, 
Samuel  Turnbow,  Thomas  Judd,  Elliot 
Hartwell,  Royal  Barney,  S.  F.  Atwood, 
Horace  Drake.” 

By  request  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel, 
the  jury  were  polled,  and  each  severally 
answered  that  the  foregoing  was  their 
verdict ; whereupon,  the  court  ordered 
the  verdict  entered  on  record. 

Counsel  for  defense  gave  notice,  that 
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they  would  file  a motion  to  set  aside  the 
verdict,  and  have  a new  trial.  The  jury 
were  then  discharged,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed till  the  25th  inst. 

The  motion  for  a new  trial,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  court  at  intervals, 
till  August  the  7th,  when  the  court,  on 
enquiry  for  the  prisoner,  was  informed 
by  the  sheriff,  that  the  prisoner,  Deloss 
Gibson,  had  been  taken  out  of  the  cus- 
tody of  this  court,  by  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  issued  by  C.  E.  Sinclair,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court,  for  the 
Third  Judicial  District,  of  this  Territory, 
and  that  the  said  prisoner  was  now  held 
subject  to  the  order  of  said  district  court. 

The  foregoing  record  shows  that  the 
case  was  continued  for  six  weeks,  in 
courtesy  to  the  U.  S.  district  courts,  to 
give  U.  S.  district,  proscuting  attorney 
Wilson  the  opportunity  of  arguing  the 
question  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  probate  caurt.  The  argument 
however,  was  not  held  between  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Ferguson,  for  the  reason 
given,  but  the  deference  shown,  by  Judge 
Smith  and  those  concerned,  to  the  U.  S. 
courts  and  prosecuting  officer  is  never- 
theless fairly  illustrated. 

Of  the  prisoner’s  sequel  it  may  be 
noted  that  he  was  sent  to  the  penetentiary 
by  the  U1  S.  district  court,  that  he  made 
his  escape,  aud  was  subsequently  killed 
in  an  attempt  to  rob  a mail  carrier. 

In  September,  1861,  William  Cock- 
croft was  tried  for  murder  in  the  probate 
court  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  Judge 
Smith  presiding,  and  was  found  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  On  the  13th 
of  September  he  was  brought  into  court, 
when  the  court  pronounced  the  following 
sentence:  ‘-'You,  William  Cockcroft, 

having  been  found  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree — It  is  ordered  by  the 
court  that  you  be  lodged  in  the  jail  till 
the  2 1 st  of  September,  and  on  that  day, 
between  the  hours  of  2 and  5 o’clock 
p.  in., you  be  shot  until  you  are  dead.” 

Death  warrant  issued.  Death  warrant 
returned  duly  executed. 

In  the  December  term  of  1863,  Jason 
R.  Luce  was  indicted  and  tried  for  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  and  found  guilty. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  on  the  12th 
day  of  January,  1864,  and  was  accord- 
ingly executed  on  that  day. 

“April  24th,  1872,  Brigham  Young, 
Sen.  petitioned  the  probate  court  for  a 


writ  for  habeas  corpus.  Petition  filed ; 
writ  granted  and  issued  returnable  this 
p.  m.  3 o’clock,  at  which  hour  the  case 
was  called.  Defendant,  M.  T.  Patrick, 
U.  S,  Marshal  for  Utah  Territory,  filed 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  Demurred  to  by 
plaintiff.  Demurrer  sustained.  Ruling 
excepted  to  by  defendant’s  counsel. 
Defendant  filed  an  answer.  Case  con- 
tinued till  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

“ April  25th,  10  a.  m.  The  case  called 
and  argued  til!  noon,  when  the  court 
took  a recess  for  one  hour,  One  p.  m., 
court  resumed  its  sitting,  case  decided  in 
favor  of  plaintiff,  the  prisoner  having 
been  illegally  held.  Excepted  to  by 
counsel  for  defendant.” 

The  controversy  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  probate  courts,  touching  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Poland  bill. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS.  OFFICIAL  REPORT 
OF  JUDGE  SMITH. 

By  the  joint  vote  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  I was 
elected  probate  judge  for  Great  Salt 
Lake  County,  on.  the  7th,  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1852,  but  was  not  officially  informed 
thereof  till  sometime  in  March  following, 
and  did  not  receive  any  commission,  and 
take  the  oath  office  till  the  12th  day  of 
March  following,  when  I entered  at  once 
upon  the  duties  prescribed  by  law.  My 
first  official  act  was  the  appointing  of 
three  men,  to  act  as  selectmen,  an  as- 
sessor and  collector  for  the  countv,  under 
the  provisions  of  “ an  act  to  provide  for 
the  appoinment  of  three  selectmen  and  an 
assessor  and  collector,  in  the  several 
counties  in  this  Territory,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,”  approved  March  3d,  1852. 
The  individuals  thus  appointed,  were,  for 
selectmen,  Reuben  Miller,  Jonathan  C. 
Wright  and  Samuel  Moore ; and  for  as- 
sessor and  collector,  H.  S.  Eldredge. 
James  W.  Cummings  was  on  the  same 
day  appointed  clerk  of  the  probate  court, 
and  as  such  by  statuary  provision,  clerk 
of  the  county  court. 

The  county  court  for  Great  Salt  Lake 
County,  under  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, was  fully  organized  on  the  third 
Monday,  the  15th  day  of  March,  1852, 
with  Elias  Smith,  probate  judge  ; Reuben 
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Miller,  Jonathan  C.  Wright  and  Sam 
uel  Moore,  selectmen,  and  James  W. 
Cummings,  clerk.  The  selectmen  thus 
appointed,  continued  in  office  till  the 
August  election,  1852,  at  which,  Samuel 
Moore,  Silas  Richards  and  Reuben  Mil- 
ler were  duly  elected  selectmen,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  office. 

The  officers  of  the  county  from  the  or- 
ganization thereof,  to  the  present  time 
have  been  as  follows  : 

PROBATE  JUDGE. 

Elias  Smith. — Elected  February  7th,  1852,  for 
a term  of  four  years;  re-elected  in  1856,  1857, 
1858,  1859,  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865, 
for  one  year  each  term,  and  January  5th,  1866,  for 
four  years, 

SELECTMEN. 

Samuel  Moore. — Appointed  March  12th,  1852; 
elected  August,  1852;  re-elected  August,  1855. 

f.  C.  Wright. — Appointed  March  12th,  1852 

Reuben  Miller — Appointed  March  12th,  1852; 
elected  August,  1852;  re-elected  in  1852,  1856,  1859, 
1862  and  i865. 

Silas  Richards. — Elected  August,  1852. 

Simpson  D.  Huflaker. — Appointed  January  13th, 
1854;  elected  August,  1854;  re-elected  in  1857, 
1860  and  1863. 

Jacob  Weiler. — Elected  August,  1856. 

Nathaniel  V.  Jones. — Elected  August,  1858. 

Elijah  F.  Sheets  — Appointed  September,  1859. 

Robert  J.  Golding.— Elected  August,  1860;  re- 
elected in  1861,  1864  and  1867. 

Isaac  M.  Stewart. — Elected  August,  1866. 

W.  C.  Neal.— Elected  August,  1869,  and  resigned 
in  October,  1869. 

David  Brinton. — Appointed  October,  1869,  to  fill 
the  vacancy;  but  W.  C.  Neal  was  again  elected  in 
August,  1870. 

PROBATE  AND  COUNTY  CLERKS. 

James  W Cummings.. — From  March  15,  1852  to 
March,  1859;  John  G.  Lynch,  appointed  and  served 
from  March,  1859,  to  December,  1860;  E.  W.  East, 
from  December,  1860,  to  December,  1869;  D. 
Bockholt,  appointed  December,  1869,  and  served 
till  1880,  when  he  was  elected,  in  consequence  of 
the  change  from  the  order  of  appointments  of  the 
county  clerks  by  the  courts  to  that  of  election  by 
the  people. 

SHERIFFS. 


Jacob  F.  Hutchinson. — Appointed  September  4. 
1852. 

Silas  Richards. — Appointed  January  13th  1854 

Robert  T.  Burton.  — Appointed  December  10, 
1858,  Silas  Richards  having  declined  the  re-appoint- 
ment. 

COUNTY  RECORDERS. 

Thomas  Bullock. — Elected  August,  1852. 

Leo  Hawkins. — Appointed  December  1st,  1856. 

Franklin  B.  Wooley. — Appointed  June,  1879,  10 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Leo  Haw- 
kins; elected  August,  1859. 

John  W.  Woolley. — Elected  August,  1862. 

Edwin  D.  Wooley. — Elected  August,  1861. 

SURVEYORS. 

Jesse  W.  Fox. — Elected  August,  1852. 

Israel  Irvins. — Elected  August,  1856. 

Theodore  McKean. — Elected  August,  1860 

The  following  county  officers  since 
1870  were  elected  in  the  order  named  : 

PROBATE  JUDGE. 

Elias  Smith,  1876  and  1878. 

SELECTMEN. 

Wm.  C.  Neal,  1870;  Reuben  Miller,  1871;  Isaac 
M.  Stewart,  1872;  E.  M.  Weiler,  1873;  R.  Miller, 
1874;  I.  M.  Stewart,  1875;  E.  M.  Weiler,  1876; 
Reuben  Miller,  1877;  S.  R.  Bennion,  1878;  E.  M. 
Weiler,  1879;  R.  Miller,  1880;  F.  Armstrong, 
1881. 

COUNTY  CLERK. 

D.  Bockholt,  1880. 

RECORDERS. 

E.  D.  Woolley,  1872;  A.  M.  Cannon,  1876  and 
1880. 

ASSESSOR. 

R.  T.  Burton,  1878  and  1880. 

COLLECTOR. 

Geo.  Crismon,  1878  and  1880. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY. 

Z.  Snow,  1876,  1878  and  1883. 

SHERIFFS. 

Robert  T.  Burton,  1870,  and  1872;  S.  W.  Tay- 
lor, 1874;  Theo.  McKean,  1876,  1878  and  1880. 

SURVEYOR. 

C.  W.  Hardy,  1870,  1872,  1876,  1878  and  1880. 


James  Ferguson. — Elected  August,  1852. 

R.  T.  Burton  — Elected  August,  1854;  continued 
in  office  to  1872. 

TREASURERS. 

Thomas  Rhoads. — Appointed  March  15th,  1852; 
elected  August  1852,  and  continued  in  office  till 
April  15th,  1857. 

John  G.  Lynch. — Appointed  April  25th,  1857. 

J.  W.  Cummings.  — Appointed  March,  1859; 
elected  August,  1859. 

Theo.  McKean. — Appointed  September,  1860; 
afterwards  elected. 

E.  W.  East  became  treasurer  at  the  August  elec- 
tion of  1876,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  W. 
Cummings  in  the  August  election  of  1880. 

ASSESSOR  AND  COLLECTOR. 

H.  S.  Eldredge — Appointed  March  15th,  1852. 


SUPERINTENDENT  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

R.  L.  Campbell,  1878  and  1872;  O.  H.  Riggs, 
1874;  M.  H.  Hardy,  1376. 

SUPERINTENDENT  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

T.  B.  Lewis,  1877,  1878  ond  1879. 

CORONERS. 

H.  S.  Beatie,  1870  and  1872;  G.  J.  Taylor,  1875, 
1876,  1878  and  1880. 

July  25,  1882,  Samuel  Bennion  was 
duly  appointed  selectman  of  Salt  Lake 
County  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Reuben  Miller, 

In  1882,  there  was  no  regular  election, 
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owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Utah  Com- 
mission to  arrive  in  time. 

May  21,  1883,  M.  E,  Cummings  was 
appointed  treasurer,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  J.  W.  Cummings. 

August  6,  1883,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  : 

Elias  Smith,  probate  judge;  John  C.  Cutler, 
county  clerk ; E.  Holman,  selectman;  W.  S.  Bur- 
ton, assessor;  N.  V.  Jones,  collector;  M.  E.  Ctlm- 
mings,  treasurer;  John  A.  Groesbeck,  sheriff;  I. 
M.  Waddell,  proseruting  attorney;  George  J.  Tay- 
lor, coronor;  J.  D.  H.  McAllister,  surveyor;  John 
Morgan,  superintendent  of  district  schools. 

September  1,  1883,  the  question  being 
raised  as  to  when  the  office  of  collector 
expires,  the  resignation  of  George  Cris- 
mon  was  tendered  and  accepted,  and  N. 
V.  Jones  was  appointed. 

August  4,  1884,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  : 

Elias  A.  Smith,  probate  judge;  Jesse  W.  Fox, 
Jr.,  selectman;  John  C.  Cutler,  county  clerk;  Geo. 
M.  Cannon,  recorder;  W.  S.  Burton,  assessor;  N. 
V.  Jones,  collector;  I.  M.  Waddell  prosecuting  at- 
torney; John  A.  Groesbeck,  sderiff;  J.  D.  H.  Mc- 
Allister, surveyor;  George  J.  Taylor,  coroner. 


JUDGE  SMITH. 


Elias  Smith,  the  chief  and  best  rep- 
resentative cf  Mormon  jurisprudence,  in 
the  history  of  Utah,  is  the  first  cousin  of 
the  Prophet  and  founder  of  the  Mormon 
church.  His  father  Asahel  Smith,  was 
one  of  seven  brothers — namely  : Jesse, 
Joseph,  Asahel,  Silas,  John  and  Stephen. 
'There  were  also  four  sisters — Priscilla, 
Mary,  Susannah  and  Sarah.  His  grand- 
father’s name  was  also  Asahel.  The 
Judge  has  some  leaves  of  a geneological 
record  in  his  grandfather’s  handwriting, 
quite  a hundred  years  old,  in  which  he 
traces  the  Smith  line  back  in  America  to 
1665,  giving  names,  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  &c.,  so  that  the  family  which 
gave  birth  to  the  founder  of  the  Mormon 
church  were  among  the  founders  of  the 
American  nation  itself. 

Grandfather  Asehel  Smith  married 
Mary  duty,  of  Irish  descent,  daughter  of 
Moses  and  Mary  Duty,  of  Essex  County, 
Mass.  Father  Asahel  Smith  married 
Betsy  Schillenger,  of  Dutch  descent. 
Her  ancestors  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  Amsterdam — afterwards 
named  New  York.  Grandfather  Abra- 
ham Schillenger  was  born  on  Long  Is- 
land. 


Judge  Elias  Smith,  of  Utah,  was  born 
September  6th,  1804,  in  Royalton, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  near  Sharon, 
where  his  cousin,  the  Prophet  was  born. 
In  1809  his  father  emigrated  to  the  town 
of  Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York.  There  Elias  was  raised  in 
"the  wilderness,  with  but  few  opportun- 
ities for  schooling.  Most  of  his  knowl- 
was  acjired  by  observation  and  “study 
without  a master.’’  In  his  youth  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  clearing  the  wilder- 
ness and  making  a farm.  After  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  entered  pub- 
lic life  and  held  various  offices  of  trust 
in  the  new  town,  Stockholm.  He  also 
taught  schools  several  terms. 

The  announcement  of  the  mission  of 
the  Prophet  and  the  rapid  growth  and 
strange  career  of  the  “Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,”  very  natur- 
ally drew  into  the  faith  several  cf  the 
Smith  family.  The  famous  apostle, 
George  A.  Smith,  who  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  very  greatest  men  of  the  Mor- 
mon dispensation,  was  a missionary  of 
the  Church  at  the  age  of  16,  but  his 
elder  cousin  Elias  was  31  years  of  age 
when  he  embraced  the  faith.  His  mind 
was  well  matured,  for  he  had  already 
been  ten  years  in  public  life. 

Soon  after  the  Prophet  had  his  remark- 
able visions  which  resulted  in  the  raising 
up  of  the  great  Latter-day  Church,  he 
communicated  with  his  uncles  Asahel, 
Samel,  Silas  and  John,  all  of  whom  lived 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  After  the 
organizaiion  of  the  church  Uncle  Joseph 
Smith,  first  Patriarch  of  the  Church, 
with  his  son  Don  Carlos  paid  the  families 
of  his  brothers  a visit  in  August  1830, 
and  brought  them  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
They  all  believed  it  pretty  much  but 
none  of  them  were  baptized  till  1835. 
excepting  Uncle  John  Smith  afterwards 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Church  and  father  of 
the  Apostle  George  A.  Uncle  John  was 
baptized  on  the  9th,  of  January,  1832, 
and  started  for  Kirtland  on  the  1st  of 
May  1833.  _ 

In  1835,  in  the  month  of  June,  Hyrunr 
Smith  and  David  Whitmer  came  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  families  of  Asahel 
and  Silas  were  baptized,  most  of  them 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  but  Elias 
was  not  baptized  until  August  27th,  1835, 
his  cousin  Hyrunr  administering;  the 
next  morning  he  was  ordained  an  elder. 
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In  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 
Stockholm,  they  raised  up  a branch  of 
the  Church,  and  in  May,  1836,  the  two 
families  of  the  Smiths  before  named, 
with  their  converts,  making  quite  a little 
company,  started  for  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
The  company  took  steamer  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Rockester, 
where  a portion  of  the  company  disem- 
barked, at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee 
River,  on  account  of  the  boat  being  so 
loaded,  one  part  of  the  company,  includ- 
ing the  brothers  Asahel  and  Silas,  con- 
tinuing by  land,  while  the  other  part 
under  Elias,  came  from  Buffalo  by 
steamer,  where  he  landed  the  company 
of  Saints  bound  for  Kirtland.  With 
him  was  his  grandmother  aged  93  years. 
During  the  landing  of  the  company,  he 
sat  her  on  the  wharf  to  give  her  fresh  air, 
but  a shower  coming  on,  he  sought  a 
woman’s  house  near  by  for  a room  for 
her  during  the  night,  but  was  refused; 
whereupon  he  went  to  a hotel  on  the 
same  block,  and  was  cordially  treated. 
While  he  was  taking  his  grandmother  to 
the  hotel,  Joseph  the  Prophet,  his  brother 
Hyrum  and  T.  G.  Williams  from  Kirt- 
land, came  down  to  the  wharf  to  meet 
them.  They  followed  to  the  hotel,  and 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  went  into  the  room 
to  see  their  grandmother,  but  would  not 
make  themselves  known  that  night. 
They  left  their  grandmother  there  for  the 
night  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  with 
their  cousin  Elias  returned  to  Kirtland, 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  arriving  very 
late.  Next  morning  they  took  carriage 
and  drove  down  for  their  grandmother, 
while  Elias  Smith  hired  teams  and  went 
down  to  the  emigrants  whom  he  had 
sheltered  for  the  night  in  a warehouse. 

The  meeting  between  the  grandmother 
and  her  prophet  descendant  and  his 
brother  was  most  touching ; Joseph 
blessed  her  and  said  she  was  the  most 
honored  woman  on  the  earth.  She  had 
desired  to  see  all  her  children  and  grand- 
children before  she  died,  which,  with  one 
exception,  was  providentially  granted 
her,  and  she  then  passed  away  contented. 
Mary  Duty  Smith,  arrived  at  Kirtland 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1836,  died  on  the 
27th,  aged  93,  and  was  buried  near  the 
Kirtland  Temple. 

Elias  Smith  and  his  cousin  Joseph  had 
not  seen  each  other  since  they  played 


together  when  small  boys  until  they  met 
at  the  hotel  at  Fairport. 

In  1837-8  Elias  Smith  taught  school  at 
Kirtland;  but  in  the  latter  pare  of  1838 
the  great  apostacy  occurred  at  Rirtland, 
when  several  of  the  originan  Twelve 
and  two  of  the  “ witnesses  ’’  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon — Oliver  Cowderyand  David 
Whitmer — sought  to  divide  the  Church. 
The  Prophet,  his  brother  Hyrum,  Sidney 
Rigdon,  Brigham  Young,  and  others  of 
the  leaders,  fled  from  Kirtland  to  save 
their  lives,  while  a company  of  over  600 
of  the  faithful  was  organized  to  follow 
them  to  Far  West.  This  company  was 
under  seven  captains,  namely : James 
Foster,  Josiah  Butterfield.  Zera  Pulsipher, 
Joseph  Young,  Henry  Herriman,  Elias 
Smith  and  B.  S.  Wilber.  The  company 
was  principally  organized  and  sustained 
by  the  “Seventies,”  of  whom  Elias 
Smith  was  at  this  time  secretary.  They 
undertook  the  removal  of  this  part  of 
the  Church  from  Kirtland  to  Missouri ; 
and  it  was  done  greatly  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan.  Not  having  sufficient  means 
to  get  through,  the  company  stopped  on 
their  way  and  took  a big  job  on  the 
Springfield  and  Drayton  turnpike.  They 
left  Kirtland  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  July 
and  arrived  at  Far  West  on  the  2d  of 
October.  From  Far  West  they  went  to 
Adam  Ondi  Ahman,  where  they  dis- 
banded. 

But  scarcely  had  the  company  dis- 
banded when  the  exterminating  army  of 
Governor  Boggs,  under  Generals  Lucas 
and  Clark,  marched  upon  Far  West  to 
drive  the  Mormons  en  masse  out  of 
Missouri.  The  brethren  nobly  took  up 
arms  to  defend  their  people,  as  massacres 
and  extermination  threatened  the  whole, 
from  the  Prophet  leader  down  to  their 
last  born  babe.  Already,  before  the  fall 
of  Far  West,  had  occurred  the  horrible 
massacre  at  Harm’s  Mill,  where  men, 
women  and  children  were  actually 
butchered  by  the  mob.  During  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Saints  many  were  wounded  and  mur- 
dered and  several  women  were  ravished 
to  death.  That  the  defenders  would 
have  fought  heroically  in  defence  of 
their  people  is  certain,  but  they  were  be- 
trayed by  their  own  commander  into  the 
hands  of  General  Lucas. 

•‘I  saw,”  says  Brigham,  “Brother 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Parley  P. 
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Pratt,  Lyman  Wight  and  George  W. 
Robinson  delivered  up  by  Colonel 
Hinkle  to  General  Lucas,  but  expected 
that  they  would  have  returned  to  the  city 
that  evening  or  the  next  morning,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  and  the  pledge  of 
the  sacred  honor  of  the  officers  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  they  did 
not  so  return.  The  next  morning  Gen- 
eral Lucas  demanded  and  took  away  the 
arms  of  the  militia  of  Caldwell  County, 
assuring  them  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected; but  as  soon  as  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  arms,  they  commenced 
their  ravages  by  plundering  the  citizens 
of  their  bedding,  clothing,  money,  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  everything  of  value 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and 
also  attempted  to  violate  tne  chastity  of 
the  women  in  the  presence  of  their  hus- 
bands and  friends.  The  soldiers  shot 
down  our  oxen,  cows,  hogs  and  fowls  at 
our  own  doors,  taking  part  away  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  rot  in  the  street. 
They  also  turned  their  horses  in  our 
fields  of  corn. ” 

At  this  time  General  Clark  delivered 
his  noted  speech,  in  which  he  said  : 
“You  need  not  expect  any  mercy,  but 
extermination , for  I am  determined  that 
the  Governor’s  order  shall  be  executed. 

“As  for  your  leaders,  do  not  think, 
do  not  imagine  for  a moment,  do  not 
let  it  enter  your  minds  that  they  will  be 
delivered  and  restored  to  you  again,  for 
their  fate  is  fixed,  the  die  is  cast,  their 
doom  is  sealed. 

“I  would  advise  you  to  scatter  abroad, 
and  never  again  organize  yourselves  with 
bishops,  priests,  etc.,  lest  you  excite  the 
jealousies  of  the  people,  and  subject 
yourselves  to  the  same  calamities  that 
have  now  come  upon  you.” 

Judge  Elias  Smith  was  present  at  the 
time  when  that  speech  was  delivered, 
and  when  fifty-seven  of  their  brethren 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  as  prisoners. 

General  Clark  told  the  Mormons  that 
they  must  not  be  seen  as  many  as  five 
together.  “If  you  are,”  said  he,  “the 
citizens  will  be  upon  you  and  destroy 
you ; but  you  should  flee  immediately 
out  of  the  State.  There  is  no  alternative 
for  you  but  to  flee ; you  need  not  expect 
any  redress  ; there  is  none  for  you. 

Elias  Smith  was  one  of  those  defen- 
ders of  Far  west,  who  were  forced  to 


give  up  their  aims,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee chosen  to  effect  the  removal  of 
the  Saints  from  Missouri  into  Illinois. 
After  the  exterminating  address  to  them 
of  General  Clark,  a meeting  was  held 
at  Far  West,  January  26th,  1839,  to  de- 
vise plans  for  the  removal.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Don  C.  Smith ; 
and  on  motion,  John  Smith  was  unan- 
imously called  to  the  chair,  and  Elias 
Smith  appointed  Secretary.  Several 
gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Saints  from 
that  State ; and  the  following  committee 
were  appointed  to  formulate  the  initial 
plans,  namely:  John  Taylor,  Alanson 

Ripley,  Brigham  Young,  Theodore  Tur- 
ley, Heber  C.  Kimball,  John  Smith  and 
Don  C.  Smith.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
the  brethern  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, when  John  Smith  was  again  called 
to  the  chair,  and  Elias  Smith  appointed 
secretary. 

“On  motion  of  Prest.  Brigham  Young, 
it  was  resolved  that  we  this  day  enter 
into  a covenant  to  stand  by  and  assist 
each  other  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities 
in  removing  from  this  State,  and  that  we 
will  never  desert  the  poor  who  are  wor- 
thy, till  they  shall  be  out  uf  the  reach  of 
the  exterminating  order  of  General 
Clark,  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  the 
State. 

After  an  expression  of  sentiments  by 
several  who  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
propriety  of  taking  efficient  means  to  re- 
move the  poor  from  the  State,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  a committee  of  seven  be  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  business  of 
our  removal,  and  to  provide  for  those 
who  have  not  the  means  of  moving,  till 
the  work  shall  be  completed. 

“ The  following  were  then  appointed, 
viz  : William  Huntington,  Chas.  Bird, 

Alanson  Ripley,  Theodore  Turley,  Dan- 
iel Shearer,  Shadrach  Roundy,  and  Jon- 
athan H.  Hale. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  secretary  draft 
an  instrument  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  covenant  entered  into  this  day,  by 
those  present,  and  that  those  who  were 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  covenant 
should  do  it,  that  their  names  might  be 
known,  which  will  enable  the  committee 
more  judiciously  to  carry  their  business 
into  effect.  The  instrument  was  accord- 
ingly drawn,  and  by  vote  of  the  meet- 
ing the  secretary  attached  the  names  of 
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those  who  were  willing  to  subscribe 
to  it. 

“ We,  whose  names  are  hereunder 
written,  do  each  for  ourselves  individu- 
ally hereby  covenant  to  stand  by  and  as- 
sist each  other  to  the  utmost  of  our  abili- 
ties in  removing  from  this  State  in  com- 
pliance with  the  authority,  of  the  State  ; 
and  do  hereby  acknowledge  ourselves 
firmly  bound  to  the  extent  of  all  our 
available  property,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
a committee  who  shall  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  for  providing  means  for 
the  removing  of  the  poor  and  destitute 
w'ho  shall  be  considered  worthy,  from 
this  country  till  there  shall  not  be  one 
left  who  desires  to  remove  from  the  State: 
with  this  proviso,  that  no  individual 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  the  dis- 
posal of  his  own  property  for  the  above 
purpose,  or  of  having  the  control  of  it, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  removing  of  his  own  family,  and 
to  be  entitled  to  the  overplus,  after  the 
work  is  effected ; and  furthermore,  said 
committee  shall  give  receipts  for  all  prop- 
erty, and  an  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  same.” 

The  committee  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  removing  the  poor  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  namely:  William 
Huntington,  Charles  Bird,  Alanson  Rip- 
ley, Theodore  Turley,  Daniel  Shearer, 
Shadrach  Roundy  and  Jonathan  H. 
Hale,  met  in  the  evening  of  that  day  at 
the  house  of  Theodore  Turley,  and  or- 
ganized by  appointing  William  Hunting- 
ton  Chairman,  Daniel  Shearer  Treasurer, 
and  Alanson  Ripley  Clerk,  and  made 
some  arrangements  for  carrying  the  busi- 
ness of  removing  the  poor,  into  opera- 
tion. President  Brigham  Young,  got 
eighty  subscribers  to  the  covenant  the 
first  day,  aud  three  hundred  the  second 
day. 

Thursday,  31st.  Mr.  Turner’s  bill  of 
the  1 6th  instant,  passed  the  Senate.  I 
sent  the  poor  brethren  a hundred  dollar 
bill,  from  jail  to  assist  them  in  their  dis- 
tressed situation. 

Friday,  February  1st.  The  committee 
“met  according  to  adjournment  at  the 
house  of  Theodore  Turley;  John  Smith 
was  present  and  acted  as  Chairman,  and 
Elias  Smith  as  Secretary % The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  that  the  cove- 
nant entered  in  to  at  the  last  meeting,  be 


read  by  the  secretary  ; which  was  done 
accordingly. 

The  chairman  then  called  for  the  ex- 
pression ot  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
the  covenant. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  committee  be 
increased  to  eleven. 

“ The  following  were  then  appointed  : 
Elias  Smith,  Erastus  Bingham,  Stephen 
Markham,  and  James  Newberry. 

“ Several  of  the  committee  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  arduous  task  before 
them,  and  exhorted  all  to  exert  them- 
selves to  relieve  and  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities. 

Elders  Taylor  and  Young  in  the  most 
forcible  manner  addressed  the  assembly 
on  the  propriety  of  union  in  order  to 
carry  our  resolutions  into  effect,  and  ex- 
horted the  brethren  to  use  wisdom  in  the 
sale  of  their  property. 

John  Smith,  President. 
Elias  Smith,  Secretary.” 

Elias  Smith  was  one  of  the  last  that 
left  Far  West.  Hastily  gathering  up 
the  remnant  whose  lives  were  again 
threatened  by  the  mob,  he  started  with 
them  from  Far  West  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1849,  but,  meeting  the  Twelve  on  the 
way,  he  returned  with  them  to  fulfil  a 
revelation  concerning  a conference  to  be 
held  at  Far  West  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1849,  when  the  corner  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple was  to  be  laid  and  certain  men  to  be 
ordained  to  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve. 
Notwithstanding  the  threatenings  of  the 
mob  this  imposing  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, and  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
George  A.  Smith  ordained.  After  taking 
part  in  the  solemn  performance  Elias 
Smith  journeyed  with  the  Twelve  to 
Quincy,  then  went  to  Commerce  (Nau- 
voo),  and  returned  to  Quincy  where  a 
general  conference  of  the  Church  was 
held  after  the  escape  of  the  Prophet 
from  prison  ; and  the  committee  settled 
up  the  affairs  of  the  emigration  of  poor 
Saints  from  Missouri. 

After  the  removal  into  Illinois,  Judge 
Smith  settled  at  Nashville,  Lee  County, 
four  miles  from  Nauvoo.  In  the  organ- 
ization  of  the  stake  of  Lee  Connty,  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  seventies  and  made 
a high  councillor,  and  subsequently  was 
ordained  the  bishop  of  the  stake,  which 
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position  he  held  until  the  stake  was 
broken  up,  when  he  went  to  Nauvoo. 

At  Nauvoo  he  was  associated  with  the 
press  as  business  manager  of  the  Times 
and  Seasons  and  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor , 
After  the  martyrdom  of  his  cousins  Joseph 
and  Hyrum,  he  followed  the  leadership 
of  Brigham  Young,  as  did  also  the 
Apostle  George  A.  Smith,  with  his  father 
John,  who  was  now  the  chief  patriarch 
of  the  Church.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
that  Emma,  first  wife  of  the  Prophet, 
with  her  sons  and  “Mother  Lucy’’  Smith, 
remained  at  Nauvoo  with  the  relics  of 
their  martyred  dead,  the  surviving  lead- 
ers of  the  Smith  family  were  with  the 
Saints  in  their  exodus,  and  are  among 
the  founders  of  Utah.  The  sons  of  Hy- 
rum Smith  also  came  with  the  people  to 
build  up  with  them  the  religious  fabric 
which  the  blood  of  their  father  and  uncle 
had  sanctified. 

With  his  family  Elias  Smith  took  up 
the  pioneer  journey  from  Nauvoo  in  May, 
1846,  intending  to  go  with  the  body  of 
the  Church  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
year,  but  the  call  of  the  Mormon  bat- 
talion soon  afterwards  hindering  this,  he 
sojourned  awhile  in  Iowaville,  Van  Buren 
County,  Iowa,  where  his  mother  died  in 
October,  1846,  and  his  father  in  July, 
1848.  In  1851  he  emigrated  to  Utah, 
and  soon  after  was  elected,  by  the  Legis- 
lature, probate  judge  of  Salt  Lake  County, 
in  which  office  he  was  continued  up  to 
1882.  His  terms  of  office  have  ranged 
from  four  years  to  one.  In  1852  he  was 
also  appointed  one  of  a Code  Commission 
of  three,  with  Albert  Carrington  and 
William  Snow,  he  being  chairman. 
Their  duty  was  to  present  to  that  legisla- 
ture of  pioneers,  unskilled  in  legal 
science,  those  laws  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  condition  and  character  of  the 
people  ; and  whatever  may  be  the  criti- 
cism of  the  lawyers  of  to-day  upon  their 
work,  undoubtedly  these  men  acted  with 
strict  fidelity,  and  the  most  conscientious 
intention. 

Judge  Smith  has  eminently  filled  the 
most  important  judicial  sphere  in  Utah, 
the  probate  courts  being,  until  the 
McKean  period,  practically  the  Courts 
of  Justice  for  the  people.  Indeed,  he  is 
known  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  and  in 
his  essential  character  and  quality  of 
mind,  to  be  conscientious  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  is  not  his  nature  to  adminis- 


ter unrighteously;  and  in  the  peculiar 
case  of  Utah,  with  Gentile  and  Mormon 
in  chronic  conflict,  that  quality  of  mind 
and  judgment  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  manifest  itself.  In  this  quality  of  jus- 
tice his  peer  was  Daniel  Spencer,  who 
occupied  an  office  in  the  Church  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State,  and  to  whose  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
— the  High  Council, — Gentiles  have  in 
the  early  days  repeatedly  taken  their 
cases  for  arbitration  in  preference  to 
“ going  to  law  ’’  either  in  the  federal  or 
probate  courts.  Elias  Smith  and  Daniel 
Spencer  may  therefore  be  offered  to  the 
Gentile  reader  as  the  proper  types  of  the 
judges  of  the  Mormon  Israel. 

Besides  his  judicial  sphere,  Judge 
Smith  has  filled  other  important  callings. 
He  was  business  manager  of  the  Deseret 
News,  under  Dr.  Richards,  in  the  early 
rise  of  journalism  and  literature  in  the 
West,  and  was  Postmaster  of  Salt  Lake 
City  from  July,  1854,  until  the  army 
came  in  1858.  In  1856  he  became  editor 
of  the  Deseret  News , retaining  the  posi- 
tion until  September,  1863,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Albert  Carrington  ; since 
which  time  he  has  exclusively  confined 
himself  to  his  judicial  duties.  In  1862 
he  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  one  of  the  committee 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  for  the 
State.  His  general  history  is  the  history 
of  his  people.  While  in  his  private  ca- 
pacity he  is  universally  respected,  in  his 
public  sphere  he  may  also  be  said  to  be 
without  an  enemy,  notwithstanding  he 
has  so  long  administered  law  and  equity. 

Judge  Elias  Smith  was  a bachelor  until 
he  was  forty-one  years  of  age.  He  mar- 
ried Lucy  Brown,  a native  of  England,  at 
Nauvoo,  August  6th,  1845.  She  was  born 
at  Biggleswade,  in  Bedfordshire,  January 
4th,  1820;  came  into  the  Church  in 
1842,  and  arrived  in  Nauvoo,  May,  1843. 
She  is  the  mother  of  Elias  A.  Smith,  the 
the  present  judge  of  Salt  Lake  County, 
and  his  father’s  successor  to  the  office. 

Our  steel  plate  frontispiece  is  a most 
excellent  type  of  an  upright  judge.  It 
has  been  engraved  from  a portarit  taken 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  65 — he  is  now 
over  80 — -and  will  show  to  the  eye  of  the 
next  generation  what  kind  of  a man 
Judge  Elias  Smith  was  at  his  ripe  matur 

ity. 
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PART  I. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  ^ie  colonies 
which  had  settled  these  valleys  of  Utah, 
organized  themselves  into  a Provisional 
State,  named  Deseret. 

During  its  first  session,  in  the  winter  of 
1849-50  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Deseret  organized  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah  County,  and  San  Pete, 
Juab  and  Tooele  Counties,  and  estab- 
lished county  courts  with  their  judges, 
clerks  and  sheriffs. 

Utah  County  was  the  first  that  grew  up 
in  the  South.  Early  in  March,  1849,  an<3 
just  at  the  moment  of  the  formation  of 
the  Provisional  State,  the  first  colony  sent 
South  of  Great  Salt  Lake  County  set  out 
under  John  S.  Higbee  to  found  Provo 
City.  It  consisted  of  about  thirty  fami- 
lies, numbering  in  all  about  150  souls. 
This  colony,  which  founded  Provo,  was 
the  germ  of  Utah  County.  Soon  after- 
wards Springville,  Payson,  Spanish  Fork, 
American  Fork,  Lehi  and  Pleasant  Grove 
grew,  constituting  Utah  County,  which, 
next  to  Salt  Lake  County,  was  the  most 
rapid  in  growth  and  population. 

The  Provo  colony  was  organized  into 
a branch  or  ward  of  the  church,  on  the 
1 8th  of  March,  1849,  with  John  S.  Hig- 
bee, President,  and  Isaac  Higbee  and 
Dimick  Huntington  his  counselors;  and 
on  the  3d  of  April,  the  settlers  com- 
menced building  their  fort,  which  was 
completed  in  about  six  weeks. 

During  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of 
its  history,  Utah  County  grew  up  as  a 
colony  under  ecclesiastical  organization 
and  administration,  the  settlers  enacting 
a few  necessary  laws  by  their  vote  at  pub- 
lic meetings.  Isaac  Higbee  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
ony; and,  on  the  organization  of  the 
county,  he  was  by  the  Governor  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  Provisional 
State  appointed  chief  justice  of  Utah 
County. 

Under  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  also  under  the  Territorial,  until  Feb. 
7th,  1852,  each  of  the  county  courts 
consisted  of  a chief  justice  and  two  asso- 
ciate justices.  The  former  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly, 
but  the  latter  were  elected  by  the  people 
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at  their  regular  county  election.  Isaac 
Higbee  was  the  first  chief  justice  of  Utah 
County. 

President  Young  in  the  general  epistle 
Feb.  5th,  “ to  the  Saints  throughout  the 
earth,”  states  that  during  its  first  session 
in  1849-50,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  had  “transacted  much  important 
business,  such  as  dividing  the  different 
settlements  into  Weber,  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  Sanpete,  Juab,  and  Tooele  coun- 
ties, and  establishing  county  courts,  with 
their  judges,  clerks  and  sheriffs,  and  jus- 
tices and  constables  in  their  several  pre- 
cincts.” 

In  his  private  journal  Governor  Young 
notes:  “ The  General  Assembly  met  on 
the  5th,  October,  1850,  and  passed  a bill 
providing  for  the  organization  of  Davis 
County,  which  I approved.  Isaac  Higbee 
resigned  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Utah 
County  court,  and  I appointed  Aaron 
Johnson,  William  Miller  and  Joshua  T. 
Willis,  as  judges  of  Utah  County,  until 
the  next  election.” 

There  was  no  election  held  in  Utah 
County  until  the  Spring  of  1851,  which 
was  the  reason  of  the  appointment  of  the 
two  associate  justices  by  the  Legislature 
in  October,  1850,  instead  of  their  being 
elected  by  the  people  in  August,  1850,  nor 
was  there  any  county  court  held  until 
March,  1851.  Here  we  present  the  first 
pages  of  the  Utah  County  record,  made 
by  the  first  cleik  and  recorder. 

“ March  1st,  iSji. — Names  of  officers 
in  Utah  County,  State  of  Deseret,  ap- 
pointed in  the  fall  of  1850,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Deseret:  Aaron  Johnson, 

chief  justice;  William  Miller,  J.  T.  Wil- 
lis, associate  justices ; Isaac  Higbee, 
clerk  and  recorder;  Alexander  Williams, 
sheriff. 

“ By  election. — Jehu  Blackburn,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace;  Robert  Egbert,  con- 
stable. 

“Appointed  by  the  court.  — David 
Canfield,  county  commissioner. 

“April  14. — An  election  was  held  at 
the  City  of  Provo  for  city  officers,  and 
the  following  persons  were  elected  : Ellis 
Earns,  mayor ; David  Canfield,  Samuel 
Clark,  Wm.  Pace,  and  Harlow  Redfield, 
aldermen ; David  Clufif,  William  Wall, 
Chauncy  Turner,  Ezekiel  Kellogg,  James 
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R.  Ivie,  Gilbert!)  Haws,  Ross  R.  Rogers, 
Thomas  G.  Wilson  and  Jonathan  O. 
Duke,  councilors,  who  were  sworn  into 
office  by  me  (Isaac  Higbee).  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  have  given  bonds  and  se- 
curity for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

‘ ' Utah  County,  State  of  Deseret,  Mar. 
jd,  i8ji. — County  court  commenced  at 
the  school  house  in  the  Fort,  at  Provo 
City. 

“ State  of  Deseret  vs.  Henry  Myer. 

••  Upon  the  affidavit  of  E.  E.  Holden, 
warrant  issued  for  Henry  Myer,  February 
1 6th.  J.  W.  Patrick  authorized  to  serve 
it  as  sheriff ; warrant  returned  ; served  by 
bringing  Henry  Myer,  March  2d,  by  J. 
W.  Patrick. 

“ March  jd. — Court  opened  ; grand 
jury  impaneled,  sworn,  etc.  Names  of 
the  grand  jury:  Peter  Boice,  David 

Canfield  O.  Craw,  Thos.  Wilson,  S. 
Crandall,  R.  R.  Rodgers,  Peter  Cowno- 
ver,  Tames  Goff,  Ellis  Earns,  Jas.  Bean, 
G.  C.  Case,  Wm.  Wall. 

“Names  of  the  petit  jury:  C.  P. 

Cunningham,  J.  Rollins,  Gilbert  Haws, 
Wm.  Pace,  David  Cluff,  Jabez  Nowlan, 
J.  R.  Stoddard,  Elisha  Hoops,  Elias  H. 
Blackburn,  Permeno  Jackman,  Miles 
Weaver,  Justice  Morse. 

“ 4th . — Same  jury  except  Thos.  Ross 
in  the  place  of  Justice  Morse. 

“The  grand  jury  presented  the  fol- 
lowing bill  to  the  court,  viz  : 

“We,  the  undersigned  grand  jurors 
of  Utah  County,  from  the  best  testimony 
we  can  obtain,  find  Henry  Myer  guilty 
of  stealing  three  horses  from  near  Utah 
Fort,  on  or  about  the  first  of  February, 
185  x- 

“ Ellis  Eams,  Foreman. 

“ We,  the  grand  jury  of  Utah  County, 
find  Henry  Myer  guilty  of  stealing  one 
saddle,  belonging  to  Alexander  Williams, 
said  saddle  taken  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
February,  1851. 

“ Ellis  Eams,  Foreman. 

“We,  the  grand  jury  for  Utah  County, 
find  Henry  Myer  guilty  of  stealing  one 
watch,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Doctor 
Vaughn,  from  the  house  of  John  Lowery, 
on  or  about  the  middle  of  February, 
1851. 

“ Ellis  Eams,  Foreman. 

“The  court  appointed  Harlow  Red- 
field  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  State. 


The  charges  were  then  read  by  the  clerk, 
after  which  the  court  asked  the  prisouer 
whether  he  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty; 
the  prisoner  plead  guilty  to  all  the 
charges. 

“ The  court  then  instructed  the  jury 
who  soon  returned  with  a verdict  of 
guilty  to  all  the  charges. 

“Costs  of  the  suit. 

State  of  Deseret  vs.  | 

Henry  Myer.  j 

“ Dept,  sheriff’s  fees  for  guarding  and 
feeding  prisoner  seven  days,  handcuff 
and  lock,  bringing  him  from  Sanpete; 
two  men  and  self  five  days,  $35,00. 
Clerk’s  fees:  warrant,  50  cents  ; Venire. 
25  cents;  swear,  wit.,  25  cents;  swear, 
jury,  25  cents;  docketing,  $1.00;  judg- 
ment, 25  cents;  total,  $2.50. 

“ The  judges  appointed  David  Can- 
field  to  the  office  of  county  commissioner 
in  said  county. 

“ G.  C.  Case  then  appeared  before  the 
court  and  confessed  that  he  had  broken 
the  peace  by  striking  a man  by  the  name 
of  Hirst. 

“ Court  adjourned  until  the  4th  inst., 
at  9 o’clock  a.  m. 

“ Tuesday , 4th. — Court  called  and 
and  judgment  given  that  Henry  Myer 
pay  three  hundred  dollars  and  costs  of 
suit,  or  labor  on  the  public  works  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  And  that  G.  C. 
Case  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

“A  bill  found  by  the  grand  jury 
against  Jehu  Blackburn  and  Waterman 
Coffin  for  taking  more  lumber  than  the 
law  allows  them.  Summons  issued  and 
returned  by  bringing  them  before  the 
court.  Witnesses  sworn  and  examined. 
Verdict  of  the  jury  that  they  be  released 
from  the  present  charges. 

12  o’clock. — Grand  jury  brought  in  a 
bill  against  Charles  Bodwell  for  trading 
articles  with  the  Indians  that  are  prohib- 
ited by  law. 

“A  bill  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury 
against  Jehu  Blackburn,  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  refusing  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  to  E.  E.  Holden.  Witnesses  sworn 
and  examined  and  case  submitted  to  the 
jury,  who  brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty 
of  denying  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to 
E.  E.  Holden.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  was  that  the  defendant  did  not 
designedly  do  wrong,  but  broke  the  law 
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ignorantly  and  that  he  be  released  from 
the  charge. 

“The  court  then  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing named  men  as  a grand  jury  to  sit 
at  the  next  term  : 

Smith  Humphrey,  Myron  Crandall,  E. 
Star,  Nathan  Wisom,  David  Penrod, 
John  Radford,  J.  Behanon,  H.  Redfield, 
Hiram  Hoops,  William  Pace,  Gilberth 
Haws,  and  Elias  Blackburn.  Petit  jurors: 
Elisha  Hoops,  Peter  Cownover,  Wm.  H. 
Bishop,  Stephen  C.  Perry,  Richaid  Bird, 
Ira  Allen,  Louis  Harvey,  James  Gyman, 
Wm.  W.  Smith,  Thomas  Ross  ar.d  Sam- 
uel Thompson.  Court  adjourned  sine  die. 

“ June  28th,  18 ji. — A special  term 
held  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
the  county  into  precincts. 

“ The  county  was  divided  as  follows: 

“All  that  portion  of  the  county  known 
as  the  corporation  of  Provo  City  shall  be 
one  precinct  and  shall  hold  their  elec- 
tions in  the  school  house  in  said  city. 

“Judges  of  the  first  election  James 
Rollins,  Jonathan  Hoops,  and  Elias 
Blackburn. 

“And  all  that  part  of  the  county  north 
of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Provo, 
shall  be  called  American  Fork  Precinct, 
and  shall  hold  their  elections  at  the  house 
of  American  Fork. 

“Judges  of  election:  Hiram  Mott, 
James  Gyman  and  George  S.  Clark. 

“And  all  that  portion  of  the  county 
south  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
Provo  to  the  south  line  of  Spanish  Fork 
survey  west  to  the  lake,  shall  be  called 
Springville  Precinct,  and  shall  hold  their 
elections  in  the  school  house  at  Spring- 
ville. Judges  of  election  : Asachel  Perry, 
Orin  Craw,  and  Peter  Boice. 

“And  all  that  portion  of  the  county 
south  of  the  Spanish  Fork  survey  shall 
be  called  Payson  Precinct,  and  shall  hold 
their  elections  in  the  school  house  in 
Payson.  Judges  of  election:  James 

Pace,  Benjamin  Cross,  McLennan.  Court 
adjourned  sine  die. 

“ August 4th,  18 jj. — John  M.  Bernhisel 
was  elected  to  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Senators,  Aaron  Johnson,  Alex- 
ander Williams;  representatives,  David 
Evans,  William  Miller  and  Levi  Han- 
cock. 

“The  following  named  persons  wrere 
appointed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  offices: 


“ Gershum  C.  Case,  chief  justice  and 
probate  judge  in  Utah  County;  Joshua 
T.  Willis  and  Duncan  McArthur  were 
appointed  associate  judges;  Isaac  Higbee, 
county  clerk  and  recorder;  David  Can- 
field,  county  commissioner;  Parmeno 
Jackman,  sheriff;  Orrin  Craw,  Mathew 
Caldwell,  James  Rollins,  Jonathan 
Hoops,  Leonard  E.  Harrington  and 
David  Fairbanks,  justices  of  the  peace; 
John  Murdock,  Cyrus  Sanford,  James 
Mangrum,  William  Warren,  Miles 
Weaver,  James  Guyman,  Elisha  Hoops 
and  Louis  Harvey,  constables;  James 
Pace,  Ira  Allen,  and  Arza  Adams,  super- 
visors of  roads.  Dates  of  commissions, 
October  15th,  1851. 

The  foregoing  record  shows  the  organ- 
ization, appointments,  elections,  changes 
of  officers  and  business  of  the  court  in 
Utah  County  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Deseret. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  by  the  organic  act  of  Congress 
of  September  9th,  1850,  the  Legislature 
passed  “An  Act  in  relation  to  the 
Judiciary,”  which  is  marked  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  printed  laws  of  Utah 
“Chapter  I.”  By  this  act  was  created 
the  regular  county  and  probate  courts, 
which  conferred  on  the  probate  courts 
not  only  probate  jurisdiction  but  also 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  By  this 
act  the  county  chief  justice,  with  his  two 
associate  justices,  were  superseded  by  a 
probate  judge  and  three  selectmen. 

In  February,  1852,  another  act  was 
passed  by  which  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territory  elected  probate  judges 
of  all  the  counties  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence ; Preston  Thomas  was  elected  pro- 
bate judge  of  Utah  County.  The  fol- 
lowing comprises  the  opening  pages  of 
the  county  records  under  the  Territorial 
regime,  which  will  present  and  preserve 
the  first  business  in  the  organization  of 
the  county. 

“ Organization  of  Utah  County  Court 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  Utah  County; 
Monday,  April  19,  A.  D.  18^2. 

“Court  met,  pursuant  to  previous 
notice,  in  Provo  City  in  the  surveyor’s 
office.  Present,  Hon.  Preston  Thomas 
and  Lucius  N.  Scovil  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed clerk)  also  Dominicus  Carter, 
Alfred  Bell  and  James  McLellan  who  had 
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been  appointed  selectmen.  Lucius  N. 
Scovil  was  sworn  in  open  court. 

“ The  court  ordered  bonds  drafted  for 
selectmen,  which  was  immediately  done. 
Court  adjourned  for  one  hour. 

“ Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Pres- 
ent as  before.  The  clerk  then  adminis- 
tered the  following  oath  to  Dominicus 
Carter,  Alfred  Bell  and  James  McLellan  : 

“You  do  each  of  you  solemnly  and 
sincerely  swear  that  you  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
this  Territory,  and  perform  all  of  the 
duties  required  by  law  as  selectmen  of 
Utah  County  according  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  and  ability. 

“ It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  George  W. 
Bean  receive  the  office  of  assessor  and 
collector  and  enter  immediacely  upon  the 
duties  thereof.  Whereupon  he  came  for- 
ward and  gave  bonds  and  was  duly 
qualified. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  by  this  court 
that  a tax  of  one  half  per  cent,  be  levied 
for  county  purposes ; also  that  a tax  of 
one-fourth  per  cent,  be  levied  on  all  tax- 
able property  lor  road  purposes. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  by  this  court 
that  the  collector  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
wheat  at  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  bushel 
for  county  and  road  taxes  (or  stock.) 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  by  this  court 
that  the  county  be  divided  into  road  dis- 
tricts, commencing  at  the  northwest  part 
of  the  county. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  i,  beginning  at  the  Hot  Springs 
and  from  thence  east  to  the  base  line  of 
the  mountain  in  Utah  Valley;  from 
thence  to  Utah  Lake  on  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  theCityof  Lehi ; from 
thence  westerly  along  the  shore  of  said 
lake  and  on  the  west  by  the  River  Jordan 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  And  it  is 
further  ordered  that  Daniel  Callitt  be  the 
supervisor  of  said  district. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  bounded  west  by  Road 
District  No.  i,  northeast  by  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  east  by  the  base  line  of 
the  American  Fork  Ward,  and  south  by 
the  lake  : And  it  is  further  ordered  that 

Hiram  Mott  be  the  supervisor  of  said 
district. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  north  and  east  by  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  south  by  the  corpor- 
ation line  of  the  City  of  Provo,  west  by 


the  lake;  and  that  William  Stephens  be 
supervisor. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Road  District  No.  3,  east  of  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  so  far  south  as  to  strike 
Centre  Street,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
public  square,  extending  to  the  lake  And 
it  is  further  ordered  that  Wm.  M.  Wall 
be  supervisor. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  5 shall  include  all  lands  in  the 
corporation  of  the  City  of  Provo  south 
of  Road  District  No.  4.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther ordered  that  Robert  Thomas  be 
supervisor. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  6 shall  include  all  of  the 
Springville  survey : And  it  is  further 

ordered  that  Ira  Allen  be  supervisor. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict'No.  7 shall  commence  at  the  south 
line  of  Springville  survey  and  extend 
east  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
along  the  base  thereof  until  it  reaches  a 
street  on  the  north  side  of  the  Big 
Mounds,  said  street  running  east  and 
west;  and  on  the  west  by  the  lake  around 
to  S.  W.  corner  of  Springville  survey. 
And  it  is  further  ordered  that  James 
McFate  be  supervisor  of  said  district. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  8 is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Road  District  No.  7,  extending  west  and 
south  to  include  the  whole  of  Peetneet 
survey.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that 
Breed  Searles  be  supervisor  of  said  dis- 
trict. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  8 bounded  east  by  the  moun- 
tain south  by  the  south  line  of  the  county, 
west  by  the  mountain  and  Lehi ; and  it  is 
further  ordered  that  James  S.  Holman  be 
supervisor. 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1 commencing  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  said  county,  including  the 
settlement  on  Dry  Creek  in  Lehi. 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  2 shall  include  the  settlement 
on  the  border  of  the  lake  known  as  Lott 
settlement. 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  3 shall  include  Mountainville 
entire,  known  as  the  upper  Dry  Creek 
settlement. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
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trict  No.  4 shall  include  the  whole  of 
American  Fork  ward. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  District  No. 
5 shall  include  the  whole  of  Pleasant 
Grove  ward,  extending  south  to  Provo 
corporation. 

“It  it  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
Provo  Canyon  from  thence  west  to  the 
Territorial  Road,  thence  southerly  along 
said  road  to  a parallel  line  east  and  west 
with  Smith’s  saw  mill  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  from  thence  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  7 shall  include  the  land  west  of 
the  Territorial  Road  to  the  Lake,  north 
to  the  corporation  line  and  south  to  the 
Provo  River. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  8 shall  include  that  section  of 
land  on  the  south-east  side  of  Provo 
River  which  belongs  to  the  Second  Mu- 
nicipal Ward  of  the  City  of  Provo. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  9 shall  include  all  of  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  Fourth  Municipal 
Ward  of  the  City  of  Provo,  not  included 
in  the  Sixth  Ward. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  io  shall  include  the  whole  of 
the  Second  Municipal  Ward  of  said  City 
of  Provo. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  ii  include  the  whole  ot  the 
municipal  ward  of  the  City  of  Provo. 

“ It  is  further  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  12  shall  include  the  whole  of 
the  Springville  survey. 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  13  shall  include  the  Spanish 
Fork  survey,  as  specified  in  Road  Dis- 
trict No.  7. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  14  shall  include  Peetneet  Survey 
as  specified  in  Road  District  No.  8. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  School  Dis- 
trict No.  15  shall  include  all  of  the  land 
in  the  Summit  Creek  survey,  as  specified 
in  Road  District  No.  9. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  be  and  hereby  are  appointed 
examiners  of  common  schools  for  this 
county,  viz : John  Banks,  Alexander 

Norton,  Joseph  Kelley. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  be  appointed  judges  of  elec- 
tions in  the  different  school  districts 
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throughout  the  county,  leaving  .out  the 
City  of  Provo  and  those  to  be  appointed 
by  the  city  council. 

School  District  No.  1,  David  Evans, 
Charles  Evans  and  Thomas  Greene. 

School  District  No.  2,  John  Lott,  John 
Murdock  and  Isaac  S.  Keen. 

School  District  No.  3,  Isaac  Houstin, 
William  Wadsworth  and  Morris  Phelps. 

School  District  No.  4,  Leonard  E. 
Harrington,  James  Guyman  and  Arza 
Adams. 

School  District  No.  10,  William  Miller, 
Aaron  Johnson,  and  Myron  N.  Crandall. 

School  District  No.  13,  William  Pace, 
John  Berry  and  Lorin  Roundy. 

School  District  No.  15,  Benjamin  F. 

Johnson,  James  S.  Holman,  and 

Ellsworth. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Saturday,  the 
15th  day  of  May,  said  election  shall  be 
held  throughout  the  county,  and  due  re- 
turn thereof  made  to  our  court. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the 
clerk  issue  orders  for  said  election,  and 
orders  to  the  different  road  supervisors 
throughout  the  county. 

The  court  adjourned  until  the  last 
Monday  in  May,  to  meet  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m. 

Lucius  N.  Scovil,  Clerk. 

Preston  Thomas,  Judge. 

March  term  continued  : 

Monday,  May  jist,  A.  D.  1852.  Court 
met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present, 
Hon.  Preston  Thomas,  selectman ; Do- 
minicus  Carter,  Alfred  Bell,  James  Mc- 
Lellan  ; Lucius  N.  Scovil,  clerk  ; Absa- 
lom P.  Dowdle,  sheriff. 

“ The  court  opened  by  prayer  by  Hon. 
P.  Thomas;  the  clerk,  read  the  minutes 
of  the  former  meeting,  which  were  ap- 
proved and  signed. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Edson 
Whipple  fill  the  office  of  county  treas- 
urer. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  William  M. 
Wall  receive  the  appointment  of  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  make  his  bonds,  which  was 
duly  executed,  and  he  sworn  into  office 
and  received  his  credentials. 

“The  next  business  before  the  court 
was  to  divide  the  county  into  precincts: 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Precinct 
No.  1 shall  include  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  county  as  specified  in  Road  District 
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No.  1 (with  the  exception  of  Mountain- 
ville.) 

The  place  of  holding  elections  shall  be 
at  the  school  house  in  the  City  of  Lehi. 
Judges  of  elections:  Abraham  Losee, 
Daniel  C.  Thomas,  Jehial  McConnel. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Precinct  No. 
2,  bounded  as  follows,  viz:  commencing 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  City  of 
Lehi,  thence  due  north  to  the  county 
line,  including  all  of  the  settlements 
east  of  that,  and  north  of  the  north  cor- 
poration line  of  the  City  of  Provo,  the 
place  for  holding  elections  shall  be  at  the 
school  house  in  the  American  Fork  Ward. 
Judges  of  election  : Duncan  McArthur, 
Arza  Adams,  Isaac  Houstin. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Precinct 
No.  3 shall  include  the  whole  corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Provo  and  the  place 
for  holding  elections  shall  be  at  the  pub- 
lic school  house,  in  said  city.  Judges  of 
election,  Edson  Whipple,  David  Cluff, 
Sen.,  and  Alfred  S.  Haddon. 

“ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Precinct 
No.  4 shall  include  the  whole  of  Spring- 
ville  survey.  The  place  for  holding 
elections  shall  be  in  the  public  school 
house  in  said  precinct.  Judges  of  elec- 
tion : Asaachel  Perry,  Thomas  Guyman, 

Sen.,  Noah  Packard. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Precinct 
No.  5 shall  include  the  Spanish  Fork 
survey  (as  specified  in  Road  District  No. 
7);  the  place  place  for  holding  elections 
shall  be  at  the  house  of  James  McFate, 
Sen.  Judges  of  election,  Stephen  Mark- 
ham, James  McFate,  William  Pace.” 

Bills  for  the  business  of  the  court  were 
presented  and  allowed,  after  which  the 
court  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  foregoing  records,  given  verbatum, 
as  made  by  the  two  first  county  clerks 
show  the  entire  business  of  the  court  and 
the  organization  and  officers  of  the 
county,  both  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Deseret  and  the 
Territorial  government  up  to  date,  May 
31st,  A.  D.  i85r. 

On  Monday,  December  27th,  1852,  an 
extra  session  of  the  court  was  held. 
Hon.  Isaac  Higbee  had  now  succeeded 
Hon.  Preston  Thomas  as  probate  judge, 
and  the  selectmen  were  Dominicus  Car- 
ter, James  McLellan,  Henson  Walker, 
clerk,  Lucius  N.  Scovil ; Sheriff,  J.  T. 
Willis.  The  principal  business  of  this 
session  was  in  answering  petitions  for 
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grants  by  numerous  citizens  of  the 
county — grants  consistent  to  be  made  to 
the  founders  of  the  young  settlements 
and  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
county  and  its  various  enterprises. 

Having  given  a record  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  both  under  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  State  of  Des- 
eret and  the  Territory  of  Utah  we  shall 
simply  note  the  capital  points  of  the 
court  records  from  1853  to  1885. 

The  County  Court  opened  in  1853, 
Feb.  5th,  with  an  extra  session,  Isaac 
Higbee  being  again  Probate  Judge.  Its 
business  consisted  in  answering  petitions 
of  a number  of  persons  for  various  grants 
in  the  county  relative  to  mill  sites,  can- 
yons, timber,  etc. 

At  the  regular  session  in  March  a 
county  road  from  Provo  City  to  Battle 
Creek  settlement  was  ordered  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  located  ; also  a county  road 
from  Springville  to  Payson  via  the  Up- 
per settlement. 

At  an  extra  session  in  May  a gram  was 
made  for  the  organization  of  Summit 
Precinct  No.  7 (now  Santaquin)  and  in 
July,  Mountain ville  Precinct  No.  8 was 
organized;  and  in  Feb.  1854,  a county 
road  to  Mountainville  was  granted. 

In  May,  1854,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court  that  the  American  Fork  Precinct 
should  be  divided  into  two  precincts,  the 
new  precinct  to  be  called  Pleasant  Grove. 
Cedar  Fort  Precinct  was  organized. 

In  March,  1855,  Mountainville  Pre- 
cinct was  changed  to  Alpine  City  Pre- 
cinct. 

In  June  the  Petetneet  survey  was 
changed  to  the  name  of  Spanish  Fork 
survey. 

At  a special  session  on  petition  from 
citizens  of  Lehi  and  Lake  City  (the  lat- 
ter now  extinct)  the  court  arranged  for 
the  building  of  a good  wagon  road  into 
American  Fork  Canyon. 

In  March,  1856,  the  court  adjourned 
till  March,  1857,  in  consequence  of  In- 
dian difficulties.  This  incident  of  a year’s 
adjournment  shows  how  thoroughly  the 
business  and  activities  of  the  southern 
settlements  were  deranged  or  suspended 
in  the  early  times  by  Indian  difficulties. 
The  troubles,  however,  subsided  and  the 
regular  terms  of  the  court  were  held  ;n 
June,  September  and  December. 

The  business  of  the  courts  in  the  years 
1 85  7 and  1858,  was  greatly  interrupted  by 
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the  Buchanan  expedition  and  the  “Move 
South  ” of  all  the  people  from  the  North- 
ern settlements,  and  in  1859,  all  the  ju- 
dicial as  well  as  the  general  interest  of 
the  county  centered  in  Cradlebaugh’s 
court. 


PART  II. 

From  the  time  of  the  desertion  of 
their  districts  by  Associate  Justices  Drum- 
mond and  Stiles,  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
Chief  Justice  Kinney  having  also  gone  to 
the  States,  there  was  no  U.  S.  District 
Court  held  in  Utah  till  the  latter  part  of 

1858,  and  the  spring  of  1859. 

In  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  November 

1859,  Judge  Sinclair  in  the  Third  District 
sought  to  neutralize  Prest.  Buchanan’s 
pardon  by  urging  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  the  prosecution  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Territory  for  treason, 
polygamy  and  other  offenses;  but  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  Wilson  would  not  pre- 
sent to  the  grand  jury  bills  of  indictment 
for  treason,  pleading  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  presented  the  pardon  and  the 
people  had  accepted  it,  and  that  the 
Governor  had  proclaimed  that  peace  was 
restored  to  the  Territory.  In  fine  the 
object  of  Chief  Justice  Eckles  and  his 
associates  was  to  revive  the  action  of  war 
with  Johnston’s  army  in  occupation  of 
the  Territory.  This  was  principally  illus- 
trated in  Judge  Cradlebaugh’s  court  held 
in  Provo,  during  the  session  of  which  ten 
companies  of  soldiers  occupied  positions 
commanding  the  city  and  surrounded  the 
court. 

On  Tuesday,  8th  of  March,  1859,  a 
special  term  of  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Court  was  held  at  Provo  City  with 
Associate  Justice  John  Cradlebaugh  pre- 
siding. Hon.  Alexander  Wilson  was  U. 
S.  Prosecuting  Attorney.  The  court  ap- 
pointed Lucius  N.  Scovil  clerk.  U.  S. 
Marshal  Peter  Dotson,  by  his  deputy  A. 
D.  Brookie,  returned  the  venire  for  a 
grand  jury  with  the  following  panel  an- 
nexed : 

Richard  Sessions,  William  Meeks,  John 
Riggs,  Abraham  Cownover,  George  W. 
Bean,  John  W.  Turner,  Marshall  C.  Kins- 
man, Martin  H.  Peck,  Lorenzo  Johnson, 
Noah  T.  Guyman,  William  J.  Earl,  Lewis 
C.  Zabriskie,  James  Pace,  Isaac  Morley, 
John  R.  Murdock,  Jesse  McCauslin,  John 
Sessions,  A.  P.  Dowd  well,  James  Smith, 


Wm.  A.  Follet,  John  Harvey  and  Philan- 
der Colton. 

The  court  appointed  John  Riggs  fore- 
man, and  then  gave  its  charge  to  the 
grand  jury.  The  charge,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  Deseret  News,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  list- 
ened to  by  a grand  jury.  It  was  at  once 
the  judge’s  own  narrative  of  crimes  and 
offenses  which  he  alleged  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  “ Utah  War,”  when 
society  was  thrown  out  of  civil  rule  and 
under  martial  law,  and  also  an  arraignment 
of  the  people  of  Utah  County  especially, 
including  the  grand  jury  themselves. 
As  a striking  illustration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  charges  may  be  given  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  Judge  Cradlebrugh’s 
addresses  to  the  grand  jury  during  his  in- 
tercourse with  them.  He  said  : 

“ Until  I commenced  the  examination 
of  the  testimony  in  this  case,  I always 
supposed  that  I lived  in  a land  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  in  which  we  were 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try the  right  to  remove  at  pleasure  from 
one  portion  of  our  domain  to  another, 
and  also  that  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
worshiping  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience.  But  I re 
gret  to  say,  that  the  evidence  in  this  case 
clearly  proves  that,  so  far  as  Utah  is  con- 
cerned I have  been  mistaken  in  such 
supposition.  Men  are  murdered  here  r 
coolly,  deliberately,  premeditatedly  mur- 
dered— their  murder  is  deliberated  and 
determined  upon  by  the  church  council- 
meetings,  and  that,  too,  for  no  other 
reason  than  they  had  apostatized  from 
your  church,  and  were  striving  to  leave 
the  Territory. 

“You  are  the  tools,  the  dupes,  the  in- 
struments of  a tyrannical  church  despot- 
ism. The  heads  of  your  church  order 
and  direct  you.  Your  are  taught  to  obey 
their  orders  and  commit  these  horrid 
murders.  Deprived  of  your  liberty  you 
have  lost  your  manhood,  and  become  the 
willing  instruments  of  bad  men. 

“ I say  to  you  it  will  be  my  earnest 
effort,  while  with  you,  to  knock  off  your 
ecclesiastical  shackles  and  set  you  free.” 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  with  such 
a grand  jury,  charged  in  this  manner  by 
such  a judge,  it  was  impossible  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  justice  ; — equally  im- 
possible whether  they  had  been  the  will- 
ing instruments  of  a “tyrannical  church” 
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or  a grand  jury  of  honest,  innocent  men. 
The  foregoing  names  of  the  grand  jurors 
will  show  whether  or  not  they  were 
a class  of  men  deserving  to  be  addressed 
as  "murderers,”  "dupes,”  and  "willing 
instruments”  of  crime.  As  for  old  Dr. 
John  Riggs  the  foreman  of  that  grand 
jury,  he  is  one  of  the  most  inoffensive, 
sympathetic,  and  honest  men  in  the 
world.  His  professional  life  has  been 
greatly  that  of  a medical  minister  arid 
nurse  to  the  poor  citizens  of  Utah 
County,  his  services  often  being  given  to 
the  poor,  out  of  the  pure  benevolence  of 
his  heart.  He  is  still  living  and  is  uni- 
versally respected.  Abraham  Cownover 
is  one  of  the  present  city  council  of 
Provo,  an  honest  man  who  possesses  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  county.  George  W.  Bean  was  for 
years  probate  judge  of  Utah  County, 
after  having  served  as  county  assessor 
and  collector,  and  who  has  since  held 
the  position  of  probate  judge  for  a num- 
ber of  years  in  Sevier  County.  Martin 
H.  Peck  was  for  years  Territorial  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures;  he  recently 
died,  universally  respected.  Isaac  Mort- 
ley  was  one  of  the  chief  Patriarchs  of  the 
Mormon  people.  James  Pace  was  the 
founder  of  Payson  City,  a man  of  ster- 
ling independence  of  character.  John  R. 
Murdock  is  now  president  of  Beaver 
County,  or  Stake,  and  for  many  years 
was  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Utah  Legislature,  and  in  the  earlier  times 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  carriers  of 
mails  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Missouri 
River,  and  a great  captain  of  the  emigra- 
tion. John  Turner  is  our  same  Sheriff 
Turner,  one  of  the  most  noted  officers  of 
the  law  in  the  West.  He  has  followed 
criminals  into  other  States  and  Territories 
and  rendered  service  to  other  officers 
and  detectives,  so  much  that  he  is  recog- 
nized by  them  as  one  of  their  class  with 
more  than  a local  name.  It  was  to  such 
a class  of  men  that  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
delivered  his  infamous  charges  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Previous  to  opening  his  court,  Cradle- 
baugh made  a requisition  on  General 
Johnston  for  troops,  alleging  that  he 
dared  not  open  court  without  the  protec- 
tion of  the  army,  and  further,  there  be- 
ing no  jail  the  court  needed  the  soldiers 
to  serve  as  a guard  over  the  prisoners. 

The  rumor  of  this  requisition  for  troops 


to  invade  their  city  greatly  excited  not 
only  the  people  of  Provo  and  Utah 
County,  but  the  entire  Territory,  for  it 
foreshadowed  the  almost  certain  prospect 
of  a conflict  between  the  Utah  militia 
and  Johnston’s  army.  General  Johnston, 
who  was  chaffing  under  what  he  consid- 
ered as  the  betrayal  of  himself  and  army 
by  Buchanan’s  pardon  and  Governor 
Cumming’s  proclamation  of  peace,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  biography  by  his  son, 
granted  the  troops,  aiming,  it  is  believed, 
to  re-open  the  war  with  Utah,  as  designed 
in  the  expedition  which  he  commanded, 
and  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  by  his 
friends  in  the  government  to  forward  him 
to  the  commander-in-chiefship  of  the  U. 
S.  armies.  The  war  with  Utah  was  at 
first  so  popular  that  a victorious  General 
Johnston  quickly  brought  to  the  front 
would  have  been  the  most  popular  mili- 
tary chieftain  in  the  nation,  and  a fitting 
successor  to  the  veteran  Winfield  Scott. 

The  troops  marched  into  the  city  of 
Provo  in  March,  1859,  in  fine  military 
style  with  flying  colors.  One  company 
pitched  their  tents  around  the  court 
house,  which  was  then  the  "old  Semin- 
ary,” while  five  or  six  other  companies 
pitched  their  tents  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  Provo  River,  about  a mile  from 
from  the  city,  affording  to  the  company 
camped  around  the  court  house  easy 
communication  with  the  main  body  of 
troops. 

The  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the 
people  of  Provo  reached  an  intense  de- 
gree when  they  saw  the  soldiers  march- 
ing thus  upon  their  city,  invading  it  by 
their  presence,  with  their  main  camp 
within  cannon  shot  range  of  the  city,  for 
these  were  the  very  soldiers  who  at  the 
onset  of  the  Utah  Expedition  were  ex- 
pected, not  only  by  all  America  but  also 
Europe,  to  be  the  instruments  of  annihil- 
ating the  whole  Mormon  community,  so 
far  as  their  being  an  organized  part  of 
the  American  nation.  The  city  council 
met  and  passed  a resolution  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  until  suf- 
ficient causes  were  given  to  require  their 
presence,  also  protesting  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  military  was  an  infringement 
upon  the  liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  mayor  of  Provo,  Kimball  Bullock, 
also  personally  made  the  same  protest  to 
Judge  Cradlebaugh,  who  insultingly 
answered  him  and  the  city  council,  that 
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he  had  well  considered  the  requisition 
for  troops  before  he  made  it,  and  said  he 
knew  his  business  and  would  show  “ this 
people”  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  was  going  to  be  executed  accord- 
ing to  his  example,  regardless  of  the 
protest  of  the  city  or  its  request.  A pe- 
tition was  also  sent  to  Governor  Cum- 
ming,  and  he  asked  General  Johnston 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  asserting  that  the 
court  had  no  authority  to  call  for  the  aid 
of  the  military,  except  through  him. 
The  judges,  however,  interpreted  General 
Johnston’s  instructions  from  the  War 
Department  adversely  to  the  statement  of 
the  Governor,  and  the  troops  were  con- 
tinued at  Provo.  On  the  27th  of  March 
(1859),  the  Governor  issued  a proclama- 
tion protesting  against  the  continuance 
of  the  troops  at  Provo,  taking  open 
ground  against  the  action  of  the  military 
commander. 

The  New  York  Herald , in  a letter  of 
date  May  25th,  1356,  gave  to  the  country 
a graphic  picture  of  affairs  in  Utah  at 
that  moment  from  our  “Salt  Lake  cor- 
respondent.” Writing  on  the  infamous 
mal-administration  of  justice  by  Judge 
Cradlebaugh  at  Provo,  the  correspondent 
said  : 

“ Major told  me  yesterday  that 

General  Johnston  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  his  orders,  and  he  affirms  that  they 
are  to  use  the  military  on  the  requisition 
of  the  judges,  and  not  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Governor  only.  I have  just 
learned  that  500  soldiers  were  on  the 
march  to  Sanpete  settlement  to  arrest 
persons  there  whom  the  judges  are  seek- 
ing after.  The  judicial-military-inquisi- 
torial farce  played  at  Provo  satisfies 
everybody  that  it  is  not  violated  justice 
that  seeks  redress,  but  the  madness  of 
men  drunken  with  whisky  and  vengeance, 
that  seek  satiety  in  blood.  There  is  not 
an  official  in  any  settlement  outside  this 
city  but  what  expects  to  be  handled  as 
were  those  at  Provo  ; and  the  only  safety 
they  have  from  judicial  vengeance — not 
personal,  but  vengeance  against  the  com- 
munity— is  in  flight  to  the  mountains. 
In  the  south,  where  the  weather  has  been 
excellent  for  early  agricultural  operations 
this  spring,  the  fields  have  been  left  un- 
cultivated, and  the  seed  that  should  be 
fructifying  in  the  soil  is  still  lying  in  the 
barn,  the  end  of  which  must  be  famine; 
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for  unless  the  Governer  has  power  to  re- 
strain the  judges  from  calling  the  military 
to  act  as  a posse  comitatus,  no  man  of 
any  influence  will  trust  himself  at  home. 
We  fear  no  judge  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Judge  of  all  we  fear,  and  in 
His  fear  we  live,  and  earthly  tribunals 
have  no  terror  for  us:  but  the  insolence 
of  men  like  Cradlebaugh  and  Sinclair 
and  the  despotism  of  their  military  aids 
drive  the  iron  to  our  souls.  The  very 
latest  news  now  in  circulation  in  the  city 
is  that  the  judges  have  hired  the  Indians 
to  scour  the  mountains  in  search  of  the 
persons  that*  the  marshal  and  military 
have  been  unable  to  discover  at  home. 
What  next?  Shall  a price  be  offered  the 
red  men  of  the  forest  for  the  scalps  of 
our  citizens?  Oh,  my  God  ! what  shall 
we  be  driven  to?  My  heart  sickens  at 
the  outrages  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  I dread  the  future.  Nothing 
shall  be  done  on  our  part  to  hasten  hos- 
tilities; but  if  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
them,  the  responsibility  is  theirs, 

“Governor  Gumming  has  no  disposi- 
tion, nor  has  this  community  any,  to 
screen  any  man  or  men  from  the  punish- 
ment due  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
they  may  be  accused  of;  but  he  will  not 
suffer  military  terrorism  to  reign  in  the 
Territory  over  which  he  is  Governor,  and 
we  are,  to  a man,  ready  to  sustain  him. 
We  appeal  to  the  American  nation,  and 
ask  any  man  whose  soul  is  not  absorbed 
with  the  acquisition  of  perishable  pelf 
only,  what  can  we  do  more  than  we  have 
done  to  preserve  peace?  and  what  course 
is  open  to  us  but  to  defend  our  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  Union?” 

Happily  at  this  juncture  an  official 
letter  from  Washington  decided  that  the 
military  could  only  be  used  as  a posse  on  a 
call  from  the  governor.  This  communi- 
cation from  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General 
is  a valuable  historical  review  of  Utah 
affairs  at  that  juncture,  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  itself : 

“ Attorey-General’s  Office, 

May  17,  1859. 

“Gentlemen — The  President  has  re- 
ceived your  joint  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  military  force  with  which  the  court 
for  the  Second  District  of  Utah  was  at- 
tended during  the  term  recently  held  at 
Provo  City.  He  has  carefully  considered 
it,  as  well  as  all  other  advices  relating  to 
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the  same  affair,  and  he  has  directed  me 
to  give  you  his  answer. 

“The  condition  of  things  in  Utah 
made  it  extremely  desirable  that  the 
judges  appointed  for  that  Territory  should 
confine  themselves  strictly  within  their 
own  official  sphere.  The  Government 
had  a district  attorney,  who  was  charged 
with  the  duties  of  a public  accuser,  and 
a marshal,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
arrest  and  safe-keeping  of  criminals.  For 
the  judges  there  was  nothing  left  except 
to  hear  patiently  the  causes  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  to  determine  them  impar- 
tially according  to  the  evidence  adduced 
on  both  sides.  It  did  not  seem  either 
right  or  necessary  to  instruct  you  that 
these  were  to  be  the  limits  of  your  inter- 
ference with  the  public  affairs  of  the  Ter- 
ritory ; for  the  Executive  never  dictates 
to  the  Judicial  department.  The  Presi- 
dent is  responsible  only  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  proper  men.  You  were  selected 
from  a very  large  number  of  other  per- 
sons who  were  willing  to  be  employed  on 
the  same  service,  and  the  choice  was 
grounded  solely  on  your  high  character 
for  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  integ- 
rity. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
President  should  look  upon  the  proceed- 
ings at  Provo  with  a sincere  desire  to  find 
you  in  all  things  blameless. 

“It  seems  that  on  the  6th  of  March 
last,  Judge  Cradlebaugh  announced  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  military 
forces  that  on  the  8th  day  of  the  same 
month  he  would  begin  a term  of  the 
District  Court  at  Provo,  and  required  a 
military  guard  for  certain  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  six  or  eight,  who  were 
then  in  custody,  and  would  be  triable  at 
Provo.  The  requisition  mentions  it  as 
a probable  fact  that  ‘ a large  band  of  or- 
ganized thieves  ’ would  be  arrested  ; but 
the  troops  were  asked  for  without  refer- 
ence to  them.  Promptly  responding  to 
this  call  the  commanding-general  sent 
up  a company  of  infantry,  who  encamped 
at  the  Court  House,  and  soon  afterwards 
ten  more  companies  made  their  appear- 
ance in  sight,  and  remained  there  during 
the  whole  term  of  the  court.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
hearing  of  this  military  demonstation 
upon  a town  previously  supposed  to  be 
altogether  peaceful,  appeared  on  the 
ground,  made  inquiries,  and,  seeing  no 
necessity  for  the  troops,  but  believing, 


on  the  contrary,  that  their  presence  was 
calculated  to  do  harm,  he  requested  them 
to  be  removed.  The  request  was  wholly 
disregarded. 

“The  Governor  is  the  supreme  Execu- 
tive of  the  Territory.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  public  peace.  From  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  the  nature  of  his  office, 
and  the  instructions  he  received  from 
the  State  Department,  it  ought  to  have 
been  understood  that  he  alone  had  power 
to  issue  a requisition  for  the  movement 
of  troops  from  one  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  another, — that  he  alone  could 
put  the  military  forces  of  the  Union  and 
the  people  of  the  Territory  into  relations 
of  general  hostility  with  one  another. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  Command- 
ing-General by  the  War  Department  are 
to  the  same  effect.  In  that  paper  a 
‘ requisition'  is  not  spoken  of  as  a thing 
which  anybody  except  the  Governor  can 
make.  It  is  true  that  in  one  clause  the 
General  is  told  that  if  the  Governor,  the 
judges,  or  the  marshal  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  sununon  directly  a part  of  the 
troops  to  aid  either  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  he  (the  General)  is  to  see  the 
summons  promptly  obeyed.  This  was 
manifestly  intended  to  furnish  the  means 
of  repelling  an  opposition  which  might 
be  too  strong  for  the  civil  posse,  and  too 
sudden  to  admit  of  a formal  requisition 
by  the  Governor  upon  the  military  com- 
mander. An  officer  finds  himself  resisted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  he  calls 
to  his  aid  first  the  citizens,  and,  if  they 
are  not  sufficient,  the  soldiers.  This 
would  be  directly  summoning  a part  of 
the  troops.  A direct  summons  and  a 
requisitioii  are  not  convertible  terms. 
The  former  signifies  a mere  verbal  call 
upon  either  civilians  or  military  men  for 
force  enough  to  put  down  a present  op- 
position to  a certain  officer  in  the'per- 
formance  of  a particular  duty ; and  the 
call  is  always  to  be  made  by  the  officer 
who  is  himself  opposed  upon  those  per- 
sons who  are  with  their  own  hands  to 
furnish  the  aid.  A requisition,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a solemn  demand  in  writ- 
ing made  by  the  supreme  civil  magistrate 
upon  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
army  to  be  used  in  a specified  service. 
In  a Territory  like  Utah  the  person  who 
exercises  this  last-mentioned  power  can 
make  war  and  peace  when  he  pleases, 
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and  holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  for  thousands.  Surely  it  was 
not  intended  to  clothe  each  one  of  the 
judges,  as  well  as  the  marshal  and  all  his 
deputies,  with  this  tremendous  authority. 
Especially  does  this  construction  seem 
erroneous  when  we  reflect  that  these  dif- 
ferent officers  might  make  requisitions 
conflicting  with  one  another,  and  all  of 
them  crossing  the  path  of  the  Governor. 

“ Besides,  the  matter  upon  which 
Judge  Cradlebaugh’s  requisition  bases  it- 
self was  one  with  which  the  Judge  had 
no  sort  of  official  connection.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  marshal  to  see  that  the  pris- 
oners were  safely  kept  and  forthcoming 
at  the  proper  time.  For  aught  that  ap- 
pears, the  marshal  wanted  no  troops  to 
aid  him,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  him- 
self displaced  by  a regiment  of  soldiers. 
He  made  no  complaint  of  weakness,  and 
uttered  no  call  for  assistance.  Under 
such  circsmstances  it  was  a mistake  of 
the  Judge  to  interfere  with  the  business 
at  all. 

“But,  assuming  the  legal  right  of  the 
judge  to  put  the  marshal’s  business  into 
the  hands  of  the  army  without  the  mar- 
shal’s concurrence,  and  granting  also 
that  this  might  be  done  by  means  of  a 
requisition,  was  there  in  this  case  any  oc- 
casion for  the  exercise  of  such  power  ? 
When  we  consider  how  essentially  peace- 
able is  the  whole  spirit  of  our  judicial 
system,  and  how  exclusively  it  aims  to 
operate  by  moral  force,  or  at  most  by  the 
arm  of  civil  power,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  the  appointment  of  military 
troops  about  the  courts  should  be  avoided 
as  long  as  possible.  Inter  anna  silent 
leges , says  the  maxim  ; and  the  converse 
of  it  ought  to  be  equally  true,  that  inter 
leges  silent  anna.  The  President  has  not 
found,  either  on  the  face  of  the  requisi- 
tion or  in  any  other  paper  received  by 
him,  a statement  of  specific  facts  strong 
enough  to  make  the  presence  of  the 
troops  seem  necessary.  Such  necessity 
ought  to  have  been  perfectly  plain  before 
the  measure  was  resorted  to. 

“It  is  very  probable  that  the  Mormon 
inhabitants  of  Utah  have  been  guilty 
of  crimes  for  which  they  deserve  the 
severest  punishment.  It  is  not  intended 
by  the  Government  to  let  anyone  escape 
against  whom  the  proper  proofs  can  be 
produced.  With  that  view,  the  district 
attorney  has  been  instructed  to  use  all 


possible  diligence  in  bringing  criminals 
of  every  class  and  of  all  degrees  to  jus- 
tice. We  have  the,  fullest  confidence  in 
the  vigilance,  fidelity  and  ability  of  that 
officer.  If  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
his  duty  is  not  performed  with  sufficient 
energy,  your  statement  to  that  effect  will 
receive  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
President. 

“ It  is  very  likely  that  public  opinion 
in  the  Territory  is  frequently  opposed  to 
the  conviction  of  parties  who  deserve 
punishment.  It  may  be  that  extensive 
conspiracies  are  formed  there  to  defeat 
justice.  « These  are  subjects  upon  which 
we,  at  this  distance,  can  affirm  or  deny 
nothing.  But,  supposing  your  opinion 
upon  them  to  be  correct,  every  inhabi- 
tant of  Utah  must  still  be  proceeded 
against  in  a regular,  legal,  and  constitu- 
tional wTay.  At  all  events,  the  usual  and 
established  modes  of  dealing  with  public 
offenders  must  be  exhausted  before  we 
adopt  any  others. 

“On  the  whole,  the  President  is  very 
decidedly  of  opinion — 

“ 1.  That  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory alone  has  power  to  issue  a requisition 
upon  the  commanding  general  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  army : 

“ 2.  That  there  was  no  apparent  oc- 
casion for  the  presence  of  the  troops  at 
Provo : 

“3.  That  if  a rescue  of  the  prisoners 
in  custody  had  been  attempted,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  marshal,  and  not  of  the 
judge,  to  summon  the  force  which  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  it : 

“4.  That  the  troops  ought  not  to 
have  been  sent  to  Provo  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Governor,  nor  kept  there 
against  his  remonstrance : 

“5.  That  the  disregard  of  these 
principles  and  rules  of  action  has  been  in 
many  wrays  extremely  unfortunate. 

“I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

J.  S.  BLACK. 

“Hon.  J.  Cradlebaugh , Hon.  C.  E. 
Sinclair , Associate  Judges , Supreme 
Court , Utah 

A great  Constitutional  pronouncement 
like  the  foregoing  from  a jurist  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Attorney-General  Jeremiah 
S.  Black,  given  by  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  too 
authoritative  and  potent  to  be  set  aside. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  the  indictment 
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of  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
the  judges  resolved  that  they  would  close 
their  courts  and  give  society  into  the 
hands  of  the  numerous  desperadoes  with 
which  the  Territory  now  abounded.  In 
discharging  the  grand  jury,  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh  uttered  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  criminal  jurisprudence: 

“If  it  is  expected,”  he  said,  “that 
this  court  is  to  be  used  by  this  com- 
munity as  a means  of  protecting  it 
against  the  peccadilloes  of  Gentiles  and 
Indians,  unless  this  community  will 
punish  its  own  murderers,  such  expecta- 
tions will  not  be  realized.  It  will  be 
used  for  no  such  purpose.  When  the 
people  shall  come  to  their  reason  and 
manifest  a disposition  to  punish  their 
own  high  offenders,  it  will  then  be  time 
to  enforce  the  law  also  for  their  protec- 
tion. If  this  court  cannot  bring  you  to 
a proper  sense  of  your  duty,  it  can  at 
least  turn  the  savages  held  in  custody 
loose  upon  you. ' ’ 

Accordingly  Judge  Cradlebaugh  dis- 
missed the  prisoners  and  adjourned  his 
court  “without  day.”  He  also  made 
the  following  entry  in  the  court  record  : 

“ This  court  has  sought  diligently  and 
faithfully  to  do  its  duty  to  administer  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
Territory.  It  could  not  have  any  other 
object.  But  at  every  turn  it  has  had  to 
encounter  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. Men  high  in  authority  in  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  as  well  as  men  holding  civil 
authority  under  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, seem  to  have  conspired  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  public  justice  and  to 
cripple  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  court. 

“The  whole  community  presents  a 
united  and  organized  opposition  to  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  every 
art  and  every  expedient  have  been  em- 
ployed to  cover  up  and  conceal  crimes 
committed  by  Mormons.  Witnesses  have 
been  prevented  by  threats  of  violence 
from  obeying  the  summons  of  this  court, 
others  that  have  testified  have  been 
driven  to  seek  protection  of  United 
States  troops  stationed  near  here — who  it 
is  proper  to  say  are  here  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  court,  and  for  whose  pres- 
ence the  court  is  responsible.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  having  these  troops 


here  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  all 
that  has  transpired  during  the  session  of 
the  court.  To  crown  all,  the  grand  jury, 
sworn  to  perform  a high  public  duty,  has 
lent  itself  as  a willing  instrument  to  this 
organized  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  refused  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. 

“A  most  willing  inclination  has  been 
manifested  to  prosecute  Indians  and 
other  persons,  not  Mormons,  for  their 
offences,  while  Mormon  murderers  and 
thieves  are  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 

“ This  court  determined,  as  its  action 
manifests — that  it  will  not  be  used  by 
this  community  for  its  protection  alone, 
but  that  it  will  do  justice  to  all,  or  it  will 
do  nothing 

“ Not  being  able  to  do  this  the  court 
adjourns  without  day. 

“[Signed.]  Jno.  Cradlebaugh, 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Coutt, 
Ex-  Officio  Judge  2d  Jud.  Dist. ' ’ 

It  may  be  observed  as  a capital  mark 
in  the  judicial  history  of  this  Territory 
that  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Uuited  States  and  Territorial  officers  of 
thet  cour  was  first  made  in  Cradlebaugh’s 
court  during  the  session  in  review. 

At  the  opening  of  the  court  the  Hon. 
Seth  M.  Blair  appeared  and  stated  that 
he  held  a commission  in  his  hand  as 
Attorney-Generel  for  this  Territory,  and 
presented  it  to  the  court. 

The  court  ruled  that  there  should  be 
but  one  officer  before  the  grand  jury  : 
“The  United  States,”  he  said,  “have 
appointed  a Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the 
Territory  and  if  two  persons  are  allowed 
to  go  before  the  grand  jury  it  might 
bring  on  a collision,  hence  I would  not 
deem  it  practicable  to  allow  more  than 
one  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury.” 

The  Territorial  Attorney-General  then 
requested  the  court  to  allow  his  commis- 
sion to  be  spread  upon  the  record.  The 
court  gave  permission  and  it  was  done 
accordingly.  The  commission  was  signed 
by  A.  Cumming,  Governor,  and  was 
dated  second  day  of  March,  1859. 

At  the  opening  of  the  business,  March 
11th,  Mr.  Hosea  Stout  presented  Mr. 
John  Kay’s  commission  as  Territorial 
marshal,  which  was,  permitted  by  the 
court  to  be  spread  upon  the  record. 

Mr.  Seth  M.  Blair  presented  the  fol- 
lowing notice: 
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“Territory  of  Utah,  ) 

Utah  County.  ) 

“SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  COURT. 

Hon  John  Cradlebaugh,  presiding. 

“Now  comes  S.  M.  Blair,  Attorney- 
General  for  said  Territory,  and  moves 
that  he  be  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
jjry  to  frame  indictments  and  prosecute 
all  offences  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah  in  said  District  Court. 

S.  M.  Blair.” 

The  court  peremptoril  v denied  the  ap- 
plication. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  grave 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  between  the 
United  States  and  Territorial  prosecuting 
officers  and  marshals,  a question  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  Poland  Bill, 
June,  1874,  was  first  raised  and  contested 
at  Provo  in  Judge  Cradlebaugh’s  court. 


PART  III. 

Returning  to  the  county  business  after 
the  suspension  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Provo  by  Judge  Cradlebaugh, 
we  cull  the  notes  of  countv  history  to 
1885. 

In  i860  the  county  court  laid  off  the 
City  of  Provo  in  school  districts. 

At  the  regular  term  in  March,  1861,  a 
committee  of  selectmen  met  with  the 
city  council  and  resolved  to  build  a court 
house  and  jail  in  Provo  City,  to  be 
erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
block  upon  which  John  Taylor’s  grist 
mill  was  situated,  Bids  were  made  and 
accepted  and  the  “old  Court  House” 
was  accordingly  erected. 

In  December,  1871,  the  court  directed 
the  clerk  to  invite  sealed  proposals  for 
furnishing  material  and  erecting  a new 
court  house  worthy  of  the  county,  the 
old  court  house  having  been  used  for 
every  public  purpose. 

In  March,  1876,  the  county  negotiated 
with  Superintendent  A.  O.  Smoot  to  sell 
the  old  Court  House,  which  was  finished 
in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  county  lot  ad- 
joining to  the  Provo  Woolen  Factory. 
The  sale  was  effected  and  the  county 
purchased  the  lots  on  the  public  square 
at  a cost  of  $2,700.00,  for  the  erection 
of  the  building.  It  was  ordered  by  the 
court  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  county  to  be  expended 


in  the  erection  of  this  court  house,  which 
was  finished  in  the  fall  of  1872. 

The  Utah  County  Court  House  is  situ- 
ated on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
block,  surrounded  by  lawns  with  tastily 
laid  out  walks,  bordered  with  choice 
flower  bearing  shrubbery  and  shade  trees. 
Two  sparkling  fountains  adorn  the  front 
lawns.  It  is  the  best  court  house  build- 
ing in  the  Territory,  being  built  of  brick 
on  a basement  of  strong  rock  masonry. 

The  building  fronts  north  and  consists 
of  two  eighteen  feet  stories,  and  covered 
with  sheet  iron  roofing.  It  is  lighted  by 
twenty-seven  windows,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  besides  several  other  smaller  win- 
dows. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a wide  hall, 
from  which  doors  open  into  the  county 
and  city  offices,  council  chamber,  in 
which  the  probate  and  county  courts  are 
also  held.  The  police  station,  alder- 
man’s court  room,  offices  of  the  county 
and  city  assessors  and  collectors,  sur- 
veyors and  recorders  are  also  on  the  first 
floor.  The  hall  contains  a flight  of  stairs 
covered  with  metal  plate,  leading  to  the 
large  well  finished  hall  occupied  by  the 
First  Judicial  District  Court,  with  dis- 
trict clerk’s  and  county  attorney’s  office 
and  two  jury  rooms. 

The  building  is  nicely  painted  and  well 
furnished  throughout.  The  portion  of 
the  district  court  room  enclosed  by  rail- 
ing and  set  off  for  “ His  Honor,”  jury, 
witnesses,  clerks,  lawyers  and  ladies  is 
richly  carpeted  and  seated. 

The  auditorium  is  also  furnished  with 
the  latest  improved  seats,  window  shades 
and  chandeliers. 

The  council  chamber  and  a number 
of  offices  are  furnished  wdth  carpets, 
chairs,  chandeliers  of  the  best  and  latest 
style,  while  the  walls  are  adorned  with 
elaborate  maps,  clocks,  photographs, 
and  pictures. 

There  are  five  safes  in  the  building. 
The  one  in  the  recorder’s  office  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Territory.  The  county 
records,  abstracts,  and  law  libraries  are 
assuming  respectable  proportions. 


From  this  date  the  items  of  general 
history  of  the  county  will  be  found  in 
the  histories  of  the  various  settlements, 
published  in  this  volume  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  in  the  miscellaneous  notes  of 
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the  county.  The  business  of  the  court 
in  the  organization  of  the  county  may 
be  closed  with  the  following  notes  of  re- 
cent dates. 

March,  1884,  Pleasant  Valley  Junction 
Precinct  was  organized  by  the  court ; at 
the  same  time  Provo  Bench  Precinct  and 
Lake  View  Precinct  were  organized. 

EDUCATION. 

Statistical  report  of  County  Superinten- 
dent of  district  schools  for  year  ending 
fune  30th,  i88j: 

Number  of  school  districts,  18;  num- 
ber of  schools,  41  ; number  of  teachers 
and  assistant  teachers,  56;  total,  between 
the  ages  of  6 and  18,  5,830;  total  en- 
rolled, 4,080;  per  cent,  of  school  popula- 
tion enrolled,  70;  value  of  land  and 
buildings,  853,195;  value  of  furniture 
and  aparatus,  84)689.55;  total  value  of 
school  property,  ^57, 884.55 . Which 
amount  exceeds  the  entire  school  prop- 
erty of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Wyoming.  Per  cent,  of  illiteracy 
of  Territory  given  in  census  report,  5 per 
cent.;  United  States,  13.4  per  cent. 

UNIQUE  ITEMS  OF  COURT  HISTORY. 

In  the  probate  court  under  the  judges 
of  the  early  day,  a case  came  up  of  a 
man  charged  with  grand  larceny.  The 
jury  was  empaneled  and  the  prisoner 
plead  “ guilty ."  The  jury,  after  being 

instructed  by  the  court  to  find  a verdict 
in  accordance  with  the  plea,  retired  to  the 
jury  room  and  were  absent  an  hour, 
when  they  came  into  court  and  declared 
the  verdict  u not  guilty."  After  being 
asked  by  the  judge  for  their  reasons  for 
so  doing,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  arose 
and  stated  to  the  court  that,  as  each 
member  of  the  jury  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  prisoner,  and  had  known  him  for 
years  as  an  inveterate  liar,  they  could  not 
and  would  not  believe  him  on  oath  : 
hence  the  verdict,  “ not  guilty." 

A special  session  was  called  August, 
1854,  the  object  of  which  may  be  given 
as  a unique  item  in  the  Indian  history  of 
Utah  County.  The  record  says:  “A cer- 
tain Indian,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Squash,  within  the  last  two  days  has 
been  making  a great  stir  among  the 
people  by  using  threatening  and  men- 
acing language.  He  threatens  to  kill 
some  person  or  persons  unless  he  is  fur- 


nished with  two  oxen,  two  blankets  and 
sundry  other  small  articles.  The  reason 
he  assigns  for  his  course  is  this : he  says 
that  a brother  of  his  died  in  his  absence, 
and  was  buried  by  the  people  of  this 
place,  and  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Indians  is,  when  an  Indian  is  buried,  to 
bury  with  him  everything  in  the  shape  of 
clothing  that  belonged  to  him,  and  be- 
sides this,  some  person  must  die  to  ac- 
company him,  or  a dog  or  a horse.  After 
considering  the  emergency  of  the  case, 
knowing  him  to  be  a very  bad  Indian,  it 
was  thought  best  to  have  peace  if  we  buy 
it,  that  our  crops  may  be  saved  and  our 
fort  wall  built.  Resolved,  that  we  loan 
to  George  W.  Bean  a sufficient  amount 
to  answer  the  demand  until  it  can  be 
collected  from  the  Government  and  he  to 
draw  the  same  forthwith.” 

Here  is  an  entry  in  the  county  records 
just  after  the  organization  of  the  county: 

4 ‘ It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following 
shall  be  the  rates  which  shall  be  paid  for 
bounty  on  wolves  and  fox  pates  within 
this  county:  for  large  wolves,  82.00; 
small,  81.00;  fox  pates,  50  cents. 

Here  are  two  more  of  date  September 
20th,  1852,  Judge  Isaac  Higbee,  pre- 
siding : 

“ The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. Present  as  before.  Petition  of 
Aaron  Johnson  and  others  was  taken  up 
which  had  been  laid  over  at  a previous 
term.  Put  under  the  table." 

Petition  of  A.  Silver  and  others  was 
considered  out  of  order  and  was  put  under 
the  table . ’ ’ 

Here  is  another  list  of  business  of  the 
court  May  8th,  1854  : 

“James  Woodward  (a  pauper)  was 
sold  at  the  lowest  bidder  on  this  day  to 
Isaac  Higbee  for  thirty  dollars  per  month 
and  he  had  been  put  on  the  county  on 
the  13th  of  April  last.” 


COUNTY  OFFICERS  FROM  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  COUNTY  UNDER  THE 
TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Probate  Judges  and  Selectmen. 

In  February,  1852,  Preston  Thomas 
was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  probate 
judge  of  Utah  County.  The  first  select- 
men after  the  organization  of  Utah 
County  Court  under  the  Territorial  gov- 
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ernment  were  Dominicus  Carter,  Alfred 
Bell  and  James  McClellan.  In  1853, 
Preston  Thomas  was  succeeded  by  Isaac 
Higbee  as  probate  judge  and  Alfred  Bell 
by  Henson  Walker  as  selectman. 

In  1857  Dominicus  Carter  was  judge 
of  Utah  County  and  Gilbert  L.  Haws, 
John  H.  Carter  and  Henson  Walker  were 
selectmen.  In  1858  William  Miller  suc- 
ceeded Henson  Walker  as  selectman. 
In  1859  Silas  Smith  was  judge  of  the 
county;  same  selectmen.  Aaron  John- 
son was  probate  judge  in  1 86 1 ; William 
Miller,  John  H.  Carter  and  David  Evans 
were  selectmen.  Andrew  H.  Scott  suc- 
ceeded John  H.  Carter  as  selectman  in 
1862.  In  1863  Hon.  Z.  Snow,  one  of 
the  first  United  States  judges  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, was  the  probate  judge  of  Utah 
County;  A.  H.  Scott,  Orrawell  Simons 
and  John  Brown,  selectmen.  In  1866 
George  W.  Bean  was  probate  judge ; 
Myron  Tanner  (succeeding  John  Brown) 
Elijah  Mayhew  and  Orrawell  Simons, 
selectmen.  In  1868-9  Hon.  John  Tay- 
lor was  probate  judge.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1870  by  George  W.  Bean  as  judge, 
and  in  1872  Albert  K.  Thurber  succeeded 
O.  Simons  as  selectman.  In  1872  T.  J. 
McCullough  succeeded  Elijah  Mayhew  as 
selectman.  In  February,  1874,  the  Legis- 
lature elected  Warren  N.  Dusenberry  pro- 
bate judge  of  Utah  County.  Selectmen, 
T.  J.  McCullough,  Myron  Tanner,  Jona- 
than S.  Page.  March,  1882,  Amos  D. 
Holdaway  succeeded  Myron  Tanner, 
and  in  December,  1884,  Oscar  F.  Hunter 
succeeded  T.  J.  McCullough. 

County  Clerks. 

The  first  county  clerk  was  Isaac  Hig- 
bee, who  was  succeeded  by  Lucius  N. 
Scovil  in  1852.  He  was  succeeded  by 
James  W.  Cummings  in  1861,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Howard  Coray  in  1862. 
In  June,  1864,  John  Nuttall  became 
county  clerk.  James  E.  Daniels  suc- 
ceeded Nuttall  as  county  clerk  in  March, 

1 875 . Wilson  H.  Dusenberry  became 
county  clerk  in  December,  1875.  On 
the  28th  of  December,  1881,  Mr.  Ver- 
ney  L.  Halliday  appeared  before  the 
court  and  presented  an  appointment  as 
deputy  county  clerk,  of  Wilson  H. 
Dusenberry,  from  which  time  Mr.  Halli- 
day has  done  all  the  clerical  business  of 
the  court.  He  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  county  clerk  in  August,  1883,  for  the 


unexpired  term,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Utah  Commission,  and  re  elected  in 
August,  1884,  for  full  term,  and  is  now 
the  present  incumbent. 

Assessors  and  Collectors. 

At  the  first  county  court,  held  April 
19,  1852,  George  W.  Bean  was  appointed 
assessor  and  collector  of  the  county.  At 
the  session  of  court  December,  1855, 
Benjamin  K.  Bullock  was  appointed  by 
the  court  assessor  and  collector  of  the 
county.  In  1858  George  W.  Bean  was 
again  appointed  assessor  and  collector. 
In  1862  John  B.  Milner  was  assessor  and 
collector.  In  1864  George  W.  Bean  was 
again  appointed,  but  having  been  elected 
by  the  Legislature  probate  judge  of  Utah 
county  he  resigned,  March,  1866,  and 
A.  F.  McDonald  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Howard  Coray  succeeded  Mc- 
Donald, and  he  was  succeeded  by  Elijah 
F.  Sheets.  In  1872  James  E.  Daniels 
was  appointed  assessor  and  collector. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Harvey  H.  Cluff 
in  1875.  In  1876  the  office  of  assessor 
and  collector  was  made  elective  by  the 
Legislature  and  H.  H.  Cluff  was  elected 
assessor  and  collector  in  that  year.  In 
1878  the  Legislature  provided  for  the 
election  of  an  assessor  and  collector  in 
counties  where  the  revenue  exceeded 
$20,000.  In  that  year  Cluff  was  elected 
collector  and  A.  O.  Smoot,  Jr.,  assessor. 
Cluff  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1879  ar>d 
George  M.  Brown  was  appointed  by  the 
court  collector.  In  1880  A.  O.  Smoot, 
Jr.,  was  elected  assessor  and  also  collector. 
In  December,  1880,  A.  O.  Smoot,  Jr., 
resigned  his  offices  of  assessor  and  col- 
lector, and  Daniel  Stork  was  appointed 
by  the  court  assessor  and  John  W.  Tur- 
ner was  appointed  collector.  In  June, 
1883,  the  county  ordered  that  the  assessor 
should  also  be  the  collector,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  A.  O.  Smoot, 
Jr.,  was  elected  assessor  and  collector, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1884. 

County  Recorders. 

Up  to  the  time  of  James  E.  Daniels 
being  elected  county  recorder,  the  offices 
of  county  clerk  and  recorder  ran  to- 
gether; but  in  1875,  the  offices  were 
divided,  when  W.  H.  Dusenberry  became 
county  clerk,  and  James  E.  Daniels 
county  recorder.  In  August,  1882, 
John  R.  Twelves  became  county  recorder; 
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in  1883  Joseph  B.  Keeler;  October, 
1884,  Samuel  R.  Thurman,  who  is  the 
present  incumbent.  James  E.  Daniels, 
as  deputy  recorder,  has  done  all  the  cler- 
ical work  of  the  office. 

County  Treasurers. 

The  first  county  treasurer  was  Isaac 
Higbee.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John 
Riggs  in  1859.  Henry  A.  Dixon  syc- 
ceeded  Riggs ; James  E.  Daniels  suc- 
ceeded Dixon  in  1878;  John  R.  Twelves 
succeeded  Daniels  in  1882;  Joseph  B. 
Keeler  succeeded  Twelves  in  1884;  J.  R. 
Twelves  returned  to  the  office  in  October, 
1884,  and  is  the  present  incumbent. 

County  Surveyors. 

The  first  surveyor  was  Andrew  Jackson 
Stewart;  James  C.  Snow  followed  him; 
the  next  was  John  B.  Milner,  who  was 
followed  by  Daniel  Stork.  The  present 
incumbent  of  the  office  is  Thomas  Davis. 

County  Prosecuting  Attorneys. 

The  first  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county  was  Wm.  M.  Wall ; he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  Bullock;  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  A.  Thompson;  who  was 
succeeded  by  George  W.  Bean.  John 
B.  Milner,  a professional  lawyer  of  Utah 
County,  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county  in  1866.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Judge  Warren  N.  Dusenberry  in  1870; 
in  1879  J °H n B-  Milner  was  again  county 
attorney ; George  M.  Brown  succeeded 
Milner  in  1882;  John  E.  Booth  suc- 
ceeded Brown  in  1883,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  R.  Thurman  in  December, 
1 883. 

Sheriffs. 

The  first  sheriff  of  the  county  was 
John  T.  Willis;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Wm.  M.  Wall.  Alexander  Williams 
was  sheriff  during  the  period  of  Cradle- 
baugh’s  court.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Eli  Whipple  who  resigned  in  1861,  when 
Russell  Kelly  became  Sheriff.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Wm.  B.  Pace.  Isaac  Bul- 
lock succeeded  Pace,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  C.  Rogers.  John  W. 
Turner  became  sheriff  in  1876,  and  is 
the  present  sheriff  of  Utah  County,  and 
marshal  of  Provo  City. 


PAYSON. 

Most  of  the  following  very  complete 
and  interesting  history  of  Payson  City 
has  been  furnished  by  I.  M.  Coombs, 
who  for  twenty-two  years  has  kept  histor- 
ical notes  of  Payson  City  : 

Payson  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Pe- 
teetneet  Creek,  in  the  south  end  of  Utah 
Valley,  between  Spanish  Fork  on  the 
north,  and  Santaquin  on  the  south,  about 
two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Wasatch 
Range  of  mountains,  and  five  from  Utah 
Lake.  In  an  early  day  it  was  known  as 
Peteetneet,  from  the  creek  on  which  it  is 
situated.  The  creek  derives  its  name 
from  a noted  Indian  chief,  who,  in  an 
early  day,  lived  in  the  locality.  It  is  not 
now  known  how  early  in  the  history  of 
the  Territory  Peteetneet  was  discovered 
and  marked  out  as  a suitable  place  for 
settlement.  As  early,  however,  as  the 
autumn  of  1830,  President  Brigham 
Young  advised  a number  of  persons  to 
go  with  their  families  and  locate  upon  its 
banks. 

James  Pace.  Andrew  Jackson  Stewart, 
and  John  Courtland  Searle,  with  their 
families,  arrived  at  and  encamped  upon 
the  pleasant  place  where  the  city  now 
stands,  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1850. 
They  proceeded  immediately  to  erect  log 
cabins,  make  corrals  and  cut  hay,  with  a 
view  to  permanent  residence.  In  the 
latter  part  of  November,  same  year, 
James  E.  Daniels,  now  of  Provo,  arrived 
with  his  family,  and  about  the  7th  of  the 
following  month  Joseph  and  George 
Curtis  joined  the  infant  colony  with  their 
families.  Soon  after  this  the  little  colony 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  Nathaniel  Haws,  Allison  H.  Hill  and 
Elias  Gardner.  These  nine  families 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  thriv- 
ing little  city  of  Payson. 

Apostle  George  A.  Smith  and  party 
stopped  at  Peteetneet  en  route  to  Little 
Salt  Lake,  on  the  18th  of  December  of 
the  same  year,  and  on  the  20th  of  that 
month  effected  a branch  organization  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints — all  the  colonists  being  members 
of  that  church.  Elder  James  Pace  was 
elected  president  of  the  branch,  and  A. 
J.  Stewart  was  elected  clerk.  The  names 
of  all  the  little  company  were  then  taken 
as  follows,  viz:  James  Pace,  his  wife, 

Lucinda  Gibson  Pace,  and  his  children, 
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William  Byrom  Pace,  Mary  Ann  Pace, 
Warren  Sidney  Pace,  Martha  Elmina 
Pace,  John  E.  Pace  and  Amanda  L. 
Pace;  Andrew  Jackson  Stewart,  his  wife 
Eunice  Stewart,  aud  children,  Sarah  C. 
Stewart  and  Andrew  Jackson  Stewart,  Jr.; 
Tames  E.  Daniels  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Daniels;  Nathaniel  Haws;  John  C. 
Searle  and  his  wife  Jerusha  Searle  ; Alli- 
son H.  Hill  ; Joseph  Curtis,  his  wife, 
Sally  Ann  Curtis,  and  children,  Sarah 
Jane  Curtis  and  Adelia  Presendia  Curtis  ; 
George  Curtis  and  his  wife  Emma  Curtis  ; 
Elias  Gardner,  his  wife  Betsy  E.,  and 
his  children,  Henry  E.  Gardner,  Lyman 
H.  Gardner,  John  H.  Gardner,  Martha 
Gardner,  Susannah  Gardner  and  Samuel 
Gardner. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  it 
was  in  honor  of  James  Pace  that  the 
name  of  the  settlement  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Payson.  When  the  change 
of  name  was  first  effected  it  was  Pacen, 
but  it  was  subsequently  spelled  Payson. 

On  the  2 2d  of  December,  Charles  B. 
Hancock  arrived  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  rest  of  the  settlers.  Soon  after  this 
a meeting  wae  called,  and  Joseph  Curtis, 
George  Curtis  and  James  E.  Daniels 
were  elected  school  trustees,  and  a reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  build  a school 
house  immediately,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards accomplished  and  a school  started. 
The  settlers  about  this  time  made  a good 
strong  picket  fence  around  their  houses 
as  a protection  against  Indians.  During 
the  winter  the  settlement  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Breede 
Searle,  Benjamin  Cross,  Henry  E.  Ste- 
phens, William  C.  Patten,  James  Mc- 
Clellan, Benjamin  F.  Stewart  and  James 
McFate  and  their  families.  B.  F.  Stewart 
was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  ; elected 
August,  1851. 

The  settlement  was  visited  the  follow- 
ing March  by  Presidents  Young  and  Kim- 
ball and  a ward  organization  was  effected 
with  Benjamin  Cross  as  first  bishop. 

“A  feeling  prevailed  here  now,”  says 
the  chronicler  of  those  early  times,  “that 
all  the  land  that  could  be  watered  from 
the  creek  was  taken  up  and  men  were 
turned  away  who  would  have  liked  to  join 
the  colony.”  Little  did  that  small  band 
of  pioneers  think  that  the  stream  that 
they  found  scarcely  sufficient  to  irrigate 
enough  land  for  their  own  sustenance, 
would  in  a day  to  come  increase  in  vol- 
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ume  until  a population  of  two  thousand 
souls  would  settle  upon  its  banks. 

The  first  child  born  in  the  new  colony 
was  Jerusia  Searle,  daughter  of  John  C. 
and  Jerusia  Searle,  January  30th,  1851. 
The  pioneers  worked  hard  during  rne 
ensuing  summer  on  their  newly  grubbed 
farms  and  were  rewarded  by  very  good 
crops  of  wheat,  potatoes  and  garden  veg- 
etables. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  James  Pace  and 
Elias  Gardner  went  on  missions  to  Eng- 
land and  James  McLellan  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  colony.  January 
21,  1853,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
passed  an  act  incorporating  Payson  City, 
by  which  name  the  place  has  been  known 
ever  since.  The  following  are  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  city  as  designated  in 
its  charter,  viz:  “Commencing  at  a 

point  on  the  east  bank  of  Utah  Lake 
due  west  from  the  center  of  the  public 
square  in  the  City  of  Payson,  in  Utah 
County,  thence  south  one  mile,  thence 
east  to  the  mountains,  thence  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  to  a spring  known 
as  ‘Goose  Nest  Spring,’  thence  northerly 
to  a point  where  the  bridge  crosses  the 
Pond  Town  Slough,  thence  down  said 
slough  to  Duck  Creek,  thence  west  to 
Peetneet  Creek,  and  down  the  main 
channel  of  said  creek  to  Utah  Lake, 
thence  south  along  the  shore  of  said  lake 
to  the  place  of  beginning.”  These  boun- 
daries were  changed  March  6th,  1882,  to 
read  as  follows:  “ Commencing  at  the 

northwest  corner  of  Township  9,  south 
of  Range  2 east  Salt  Lake  Meridian,  in 
Utah  County,  thence  east  three  miles, 
thence  south  two  and  three-fourths  miles, 
thence  west  three  miles,  thence  north 
two  and  three-fourths  miles;  thus  leaving 
an  area  for  the  city  government  of  eight 
and  one-quarter  miles. 

The  first  city  council  was  organized  in 
April,  A.  D.  1883.  About  the  middle  of 
July  of  this  year,  (1853)  Indian  chief 
Aropeen  came  into  the  city  with  some  of 
his  braves,  manifesting  considerable  ex- 
citement and  showing  signs  of  hostility, 
in  consequence  of  which  a guard  was 
placed  around  the  city.  On  the  1 8th  of 
that  month  Merlin  Plumb  and  Alexander 
Keele  were  appointed  to  go  on  guard  on 
the  southern  outskirts.  Plumb  was  des- 
ignated to  stand  the  first  watch  and 
Keele  the  latter.  Keele  however  pro- 
posed to  Plumb  to  exchange  watches  as 
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he  preferred  the  fore  part  of  the  night. 
Plumb  acquiesced  and  Keele  accordingly 
took  his  post  at  dusk.  Fatal  exchange 
for  Keele  ! Just  before  it  became  dark, 
the  sharp  crack  of  a rifle  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  southern  outpost  and 
a search  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  the 
citizens — Alexander  Keele  was  found 
dead,  having  been  shot  by  one  of  Aro- 
peen’s  warriors.  The  Indians  fled  to  the 
canyon,  and  the  next  morning  fired  dn 
some  men  who  were  working  on  the  saw- 
mills, but  missed  their  aim — no  one  else 
was  hurt.  Much  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  settlement  next  day,  and  much 
anxiety  was  felt  about  the  men  who  were 
laboring  in  the  canyon.  A company  of 
armed  men  was  sent  for  them  and  they 
were  brought  home  in  safety.  News  of 
the  outbreak  was  sent  to  Spanish  Fork 
and  Springville  and  on  the  21st  of  July, 
Col.  C.  B.  Hancock  led  a small  company 
of  men  into  the  mountains  in  search  of 
the  Indians,  intending  to  chastise  them 
for  the  unprovoked  attack  they  had  made 
on  the  settlement.  They  returned  how- 
ever without  finding  the  object  of  their 
search.  Months  afterwards  a friendly 
Indian  told  them  that  had  they  gone  a 
few  rods  further  they  would  have  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade  laid  for  them  by  the 
enemy  and  all  would  likely  have  been  mas- 
sacred, as  they  would  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  six  times  their  number. 

In  consequence  of  these  demonstra- 
tions of  hostility,  the  citizens  of  Payson 
had  to  abandon  their  houses  and  fort  in 
again.  “So  large  had  the  settlement 
now  became”  (says  Joseph  Curtis’  pri- 
vate history,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  information  concerning  these  early 
times,)  “that  the  houses  required  for  its 
inhabitants  arranged  in  fort  style  made 
a square  of  sixty  rods  each  way.” 

During  that  summer  and  fall  the  In- 
dians stole  a great  many  cattle  and  horses 
but  no  further  lives  were  taken.  The 
fort  was  guarded  every  night,  each  man 
coming  on  duty  every  third  night,  which 
was  quite  a tax  on  the  people. 

Bishop  Cross  died  December  30,  1853, 
and  Charles  B.  Hancock  was  ordained  to 
succeed  to  the  bishopric  of  Payson 
Ward  on  the  5 th  of  May  next,  Breede 
Searls  acting  in  that  capacity  during  the 
interim.  James  McLellan  and  John  B. 
Fairbanks  were  chosen  as  counselors  to 
the  new  bishop. 


The  high  priests  and  seventies  quorums 
were  organized  during  this  summer. 

Elder  Joseph  G.  Hovey  arrived  in 
Payson  December  9th,  1854,  and  labored 
among  the  people  as  a home  missionary. 
Under  his  ministry  a great  reformation 
was  effected  in  our  little  town.  A great 
many  of  the  people  renewed  their  cove- 
nants by  baptism  — among  them  the 
bishop  and  his  counselors. 

In  1855  the  first  adobe  houses  were  built 
and  the  first  shingle  roofs  were  made  and 
Payson  began  to  manifest  considerable 
enterprise  in  many  directions.  The  town 
spread  out  in  every  direction  ; the  can- 
yon roads  were  improved  ; the  resources 
of  the  mountains  were  more  extensively 
developed  than  hitherto  and  the  fields 
better  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  the 
extra  labor  and  energy  of  the  farmers 
they  did  not  succeed  in  raising  enough 
bread-stuff  to  last  the  people  until  the 
next  harvest  on  account  of  the  drought 
and  devouring  insects. 

During  the  spring  of  1856,  difficulty 
arose  with  the  Indians  again.  Some  peo- 
ple were  killed  in  Cedar  Valley.  It  was 
considered  necessary  to  keep  out  a guard 
again,  both  around  the  town  and  with 
our  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  which 
was  a great  tax  on  the  people.  Farmers 
had  to  plow  their  fields  and  sow  their 
grain  gun  in  hand  not  knowing  what 
instant  they  might  be  fired  upon  by  a 
concealed  foe. 

During  April  and  May  of  this  year 
there  were  frequent  and  abundant 
showers  of  rain,  which  being  an  unusual 
occurrence  at  this  season  of  the  year  in 
this  mountain  region,  was  duly  noted  by 
our  local  historian.  The  results  were 
abundant  harvests  of  grain  and' hay,  a 
great  increase  of  grass  on  the  ranges  and 
good  times  generally  for  man  and  beast. 

Payson  began  to  be  noted  throughout 
the  Territory  for  the  enterprise  of  its 
people. 

The  reformation  of  1856-7,  so  noted 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  reached 
Payson  in  the  early  spring  of  the  last 
named  year,  and  many  of  the  people 
again  renewed  their  covenants  in  bap- 
tism. Finally  on  the  1 6th  day  of  March 
288  persons  went  down  to  the  creek  and 
were  re-baptized,  a universal  desire  was 
manifested  to  do  right.  Immense  quan- 
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tities  of  grain  were  sown  that  season  and 
an  abundant  harvest  was  reaped. 

This  was  the  year  that  President  Bu- 
chanan sent  out  a large  army  to  invade 
our  Territory. 

Payson  was  called  on  for  volunteers  to 
assist  in  defending  the  rights  and  homes 
of  our  citizens.  A ready  and  hearty  re- 
sponse was  made  to  this  call  and  many  of 
our  able  bodied  men  shouldered  their 
guns  and  marched  out  to  Echo  Canyon. 

Some  time  during  the  summer  the 
bishop  led  out  in  building  a tithing  office 
which  was  not,  however,  completed  until 
several  years  afterwards. 

1858  is  familiarly  called  in  Utah  the 
“year  of  the  move.”  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  United  .States  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  to  make  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties  with 
the  Mormons,  the  people  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  of  all  the  settlements  north  of 
that  city  were  directed  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  move  south  in  search  of  a 
place  of  refuge.  The  more  indigent  of 
the  people  were  instructed  to  come  as  far 
south  as  Payson  if  they  could  get  no  fur- 
ther. Payson  was  therefore  soon  full  of 
poor  people,  many  of  them  dependent 
upon  charity  for  a subsistence.  Our  his- 
torian says:  “ To  the  credit  of  the  citi- 

zens of  Payson  be  it  said  that  the  poor 
were  not  allowed  to  go  hungry  or  naked 
but  that  the  wants  of  all  were  liberally 
supplied.” 

Many  who  came  here  that  year  never 
returned  and  built  up  homes  in  our  midst 
and  are  to-day  numbered  among  our 
most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens. 

The  poor  were  constantly  calling  on 
the  bishop  for  work  to  sustain  themselves. 
In  order  to  make  work  for  this  class  he 
began  to  open  a road  into  Peteetneet 
Canyon,  built  a grist  mill  in  the  upper 
part  of  town,  long  known  as  the  “ Han- 
cock mill” — latterly  as  “Co-op  mill,” 
and  to  erect  a tannery.  All  this  was  a 
blessing  to  the  poor,  but  unavoidably  in- 
volved the  warm  hearted  bishop,  C.  B. 
Hancock,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
not  extricate  himself  from  it.  Among 
those  who  came  to  Payson  the  year  of  the 
“move”  and  remained  were  William 
Douglas — now  our  leading  merchant ; 
David  Sabin,  a very  expert  mechanic — 
now  dead. 

We  had  also  that  year  an  immigration 
from  the  South.  The  people  of  San 


Bernardino,  California,  had  also  left  their 
homes  and  come  to  Utah  on  account  of 
the  impending  trouble  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  with  the  general  Government. 
Most  of  these  people  settled  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  chiefly 
at  Parowan  and  Beaver;  but  a few  fami- 
lies came  as  far  north  as  Payson  and  cast 
in  their  lot  with  our  citizens.  Among 
these  were  Joseph  S.  Tanner,  the  present 
bishop  of  Payson  Ward,  his  brothers 
Freeman  E.  and  David  Dan  Tanner; 
also  Daniel  Stark  who  for  several  succes- 
sive years  was  the  county  surveyor  of 
Utah  County,  and  Henry  G.  Boyle  the 
noted  missionary  who  filled  several  mis- 
sions to  the  Southern  States,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  adding  very  many  en- 
terprising and  respectable  families  to  our 
little  municipality. 

Peteetneet  Canyon  has  always  been 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  timber,  and 
in  this  year  a great  deal  of  lumber  was 
sawed  and  taken  to  Camp  P'loyd  and  sold 
to  the  soldiers  for  their  barracks  and 
other  improvements.  Hay  and  all  kinds 
of  produce,  both  of  the  farm  and  garden, 
commanded  a good  price  at  camp,  and 
the  trade  in  these  articles  proved  very 
remunerative  to  the  people. 

The  fore  part  of  the  ensuing  winter 
was  extremely  rigorous,  and  several  per- 
sons caught  at  different  times  out  in  the 
storms  perished  from  the  cold.  It  was 
during  this  year  that  a nail  factory  and 
machine  shop  was  built  in  Payson  by 
David  Sabin,  William  A.  Beebe  and 
others,  which  for  several  years  was  in 
successful  operation.  In  course  of  time 
the  manufacture  of  nails  was  abandoned 
as  they  could  not  compete  in  price  with 
the  eastern  factories. 

There  was  also  in  our  town  a carding 
and  spinning  factory,  which  finally  suc- 
cumbed for  the  same  reason. 

September  19th,  1859,  witnessed  the 
arrival  at  Payson  of  Franklin  Wheeler 
Young  to  succeed  Chas.  B.  Hancock  as 
bishop  of  the  ward,  he  having  been 
called  and  set  apart  to  that  office  a short 
time  previously.  He  was  a son  of  Persis 
Goodale  and  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  was 
born  in  Scott  County,  Illinois,  February 
17th,  1839,  and  was  therefore  but  a little 
over  twenty  years  old  when  assigned  to 
this  important  mission. 

During  this  fall  and  winter  three 
schools  were  taught  in  Payson,  the  teach- 
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ers  being  W.  G.  McMullin,  H.  G.  Boyle 
and  James  A.  Wright. 

It  was  in  1859  that  Walter  H.  Huish, 
our  enterprising  machinist  and  furniture 
dealer  came  to  Payson  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  such  ma- 
chinery as  the  people  needed. 

A company  was  organized  about  this 
time  to  build  a theatre  and  dancing  hall, 
which  for  many  years  served  the  people 
under  the  name  of  “ Union  Hall  as  a 
place  for  all  kinds  of  public  amusements 
and  recreation. 

A dramatic  association  was  organized, 
the  leading  spirits  of  which  were  W.  C. 
McLellan,  R.  E.  Collett,  J.  D.  L.  Pearce, 
Charles  Brewerton,  Lucretia  J.  Wight- 
man  and  Mary  Jane  Pace.  Arrangements 
were  made  in  the  spring  of  i860  to  fence 
into  one  common  field  all  the  farming 
land  of  the  town,  which  was  carried  into 
effect  during  that  season.  The  hay  field 
was  surrounded  by  a good  and  substan- 
tial fence  the  same  year. 

Water  masters  were  appointed  over  all 
the  water  ditches  by  the  city  council  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  place.  Thus  the  farming  interests  of 
the  community  were  permanently  and 
wisely  provided  for. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1861  the  people 
turned  out  en  masse  and  dug  a waste 
water  ditch  from  the  mouth  of  Peteetneet 
Canyon  westward,  to  a natural  reservoir, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  town  from 
being  damaged  by  high  waters  from  the 
melting  snows,  and  also  to  husband  the 
water  for  use  late  in  the  season,  to  be 
applied  on  land  not  hitherto  brought 
into  cultivation,  known  to-day  as  the 
“ Poor  man’s  held.” 

October  18th,  1861. — The  following 
named  persons  went  from  Payson  to 
assist  in  building  up  what  was  known  as 
the  “Cotton  Country,”  viz:  Bishop 

Franklin  W.  Young,  John  R.  Young, 
Ira  Elmer,  James  Mclnelly,  John  D.  L. 
Pearce,  C Widmer,  R.  M.  Russell  and 
James  B.  Bracken. 

A change  in  the  bishopric  of  Payson 
was  the  necessary  consequence,  nor  were 
the  people  long  in  suspense  over  the 
matter. 

Joseph  W.  Young,  an  elder  brother  of 
Franklin  W.  Young,  arrived  October 
30th,  with  authority  to  take  charge  as 
bishop,  the  latter  starting  on  to  the 


“Cotton  Country”  the  4th  day  of  the 
following  month. 

The  new  bishop,  Joseph  W.  Young, 
was  a man  of  note  in  those  days.  He 
had  conducted  the  emigration  of  the 
Saints  across  the  plains  for  three  succes- 
sive years  and  was  known  as  a man  of 
energy,  push  and  vim.  He  was  also  a 
very  kindly,  good  and  wise  man,  uni- 
versally beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of 
Payson  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  Public  meetings  of  all  kinds 
received  a fresh  impetus,  as  also  did  pub- 
lic works  Everything  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  received  atten- 
tion. Education,  morality,  religion, 
domestic  economy — all  were  indebted  to 
Joseph  W.  Young  for  substantial  and 
lasting  benefits.  The  reading  club  was 
reorganized,  schools  encouraged,  the 
tithing  house  that  had  long  lingered  in 
construction  was  covered,  and  in  fact 
improvement  was  witnessed  in  every  di- 
rection. But  the  wise  administration  of 
Bishop  Young  suddenly  terminated  on 
the  15th  of  the  following  February,  when 
he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  emi- 
gration business  again,  and  left  for  his 
new  field  of  labor  five  days  afterwards, 
with  the  blessings  of  an  appreciative 
people  upon  his  head. 

John  B.  Fairbanks  was  the  next  bishop 
of  Payson  ward.  He  received  the  votes 
of  the  people  for  that  position  February 
15th,  1862,  the  day  on  which  Joseph  W. 
Young  was  released. 

He  came  to  the  Territory  with  the 
second  company  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Pioneers,  with  Jedediah  M.  Grant  in  the 
year  1847.  After  a residence  of  five 
years  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  removed  to 
Payson,  intending  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  people  and  to  assist  in  building  up 
the  settlement.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
told  by  the  people  that  there  was  not 
room  for  any  more  settlers,  that  the 
water  was  all  taken  up,  and  that  if  he 
expected  to  make  his  livelihood  by  farm- 
ing he  must  seek  another  location.  He 
accordingly  retraced  his  steps  three  miles 
to  the  present  site  of  Salem,  then  called 
Pond  Town,  and  remained  there  over 
winter,  when  he  returned  to  Payson, 
where,  finding  the  people  more  liberal 
minded  than  a few  months  before,  he  be- 
gan making  his  home. 

April  1862. — Bishop  Fairbanks 
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chose  Orrawell  Simons  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  Stewart  as  his  counselors  in  the 
bishopric. 

Mr.  Simons  had  been  a resident  of 
Payson  since  June,  1855;  was  a mill 
owner  and  well-to-do  farmer. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  Pioneers, 
came  to  Utah  with  Brigham  Young  and 
the  pioneer  company  A.  D.  1847.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  interests  of 
Payson  in  March,  1851,  and  was  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  precinct. 
He  claims  also  to  have  built  the  first  saw 
mill  erected  in  Utah  County. 

There  being  prospects  for  Indian 
troubles  a military  school  was  organized 
and  taught  by  General  W.  B.  Pace  of 
Provo,  and  was  well  attended. 

September  4th. — A fair  was  held  in 
Payson  at  which  was  exhibited  quite  a 
variety  of  home  made  articles  and  home 
products,  among  the  rest  a very  fine 
quality  of  sorghum  molasses,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  had  become  quite  a 
specialty  in  this  locality,  the  soil  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cane. 

Nine  more  families  moved  south  this 
fall  to  assist  in  developing  the  resources 
of  that  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  tithing  house  was  finished  this 
season. 

February  gth,  1863. — At  a municipal 
election  held  this  day,  Benjamin  F.  Stew- 
art was  elected  mayor  of  Payson  City. 
He  succeeded  John  T.  Hardy,  who  had 
served  the  city  in  that  capacity  two 
terms  of  two  years  each. 

May  16th. — A gardeners’  club  was  or- 
ganized with  Joseph  E.  Johnson  of  Spring 
Lake  Villa — three  miles  south  of  Payson 
— as  president.  This  club  held  weekly 
meetings  for  the  mutual  improvements  of 
its  members  in  horticulture.  On  the 
22nd  of  this  month  Joseph  E.  Johnson 
commenced  the  publication  of  a semi- 
monthly paper  called  “The  Farmers’ 
Oracle.”  It  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
interests  of  farmers  and  gardners. 

A number  of  our  citizens  during  this 
season  built  quite  a large  and  commo- 
dious school  house  on  the  hill  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was 
long  known  as  the  “Adobe  School 
House.’’  After  standing  twenty-one 
years  it  was  removed  to  give  place  for 
the  present  large  school  building  that 
now  occupies  its  site. 


A census  of  the  school  children  was 
taken  during  this  season  by  I.  M. 
Coombs,  showing  203  boys,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  and  175 
girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
years. 

August,  1864. — In  anticipation  of  a 
scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  our 
citizens  agreed  in  common  with  the  peo 
pie  of  the  whole  Territory,  to  hold 
produce  at  the  prices  named : wheat, 
five  dollars  per  bushel ; flour,  twelve 
dollars  per  hundred ; oats,  three  dol- 
lars per  bushel ; barley,  four  dollars 
per  bushel;  corn,  the  same;  beans,  ten 
dollars  per  bushel;  onions,  four  dollars 
per  bushel ; potatoes,  two  dollars  per 
bushel;  butter,  sixty  cents  per  pound; 
cheese,  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  eggs, 
forty  cents  per  dozen. 

November  3rd. — The  militia  of  Payson 
marched  to  Springville,  distant  twelve 
miles  to  meet  with  the  militia  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  for  military  drill. 
These  were  trying  times.  The  two  great 
sections  of  our  country  were  engaged  in 
bloody  strife,  the  Indians  were  on  the 
war  path,  the  stock  of  our  citizens  was 
being  stolen  and  the  people  were  liable 
to  be  called  into  active  service  at  any 
time. 

A lyceum  was  organized  this  winter 
and  many  profitable  evenings  were  spent 
thereat. 

January  8th,  1863. — The  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Payson  Ward  was  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  Pungen  Springs, 
in  Juab  County  and  was  made  therefore 
to  include  Santaquin  and  Spring  Lake 
Villa. 

The  winter  of  1864-5  proved  a very 
long  and  severe  one.  It  was  not  until 
April  that  farmers  could  get  at  their 
work. 

May  3th,  1863. — A Sunday  school  was 
organized  with  Isaiah  M.  Coombs  as  sup- 
erintendent, which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  ever  since.  Many  efforts  had 
been  made  in  this  direction  before,  but 
they  had  never  but  partially  succeeded 
having  always  been  closen  during  the 
winter  months.  From  this  date  however 
our  Sunday  school  may  be  said  to  be  a 
perennial  plant  bearing  flowers  and  fruit 
every  month  and  week  in  the  year. 

This  was  the  first  wet  season  known  in 
the  history  of  the  settlement.  Hitherto 
farmers  had  depended  entirely  on  irriga- 
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tion  to  mature  their  crops.  An  abun- 
dant rain  fall  in  the  month  of  June  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  old  settlers. 
Events  of  this  character  have  been  more 
frequent  since  that  date. 

The  beneficient  showers  of  June  were 
however  more  than  offset  by  a terrible 
hail  storm  that  broke  upon  the  town  on 
the  1 8th  day  of  July,  by  which  gardens 
and  orchards  were  almost  ruined  and 
farm  crops  considerably  damaged. 

1866. — The  following  named  persons 
went  to  the  Missouri  River  to  assist  in 
bringing  the  Mormon  immigrants  to  this 
Territory,  viz:  Merlin  Plumb,  L.  M. 
Colvin,  A.  H.  Hill,  E.  A.  Huish,  Samuel 
Curtis,  Edward  Tanner,  James  Bett,  H. 
J.  Keele,  John  Sheffield,  James  Ells- 
worth. T.  G.  Wimmer,  E.  A.  Bagley 
and  Samuel  Marsh.  Ten  teams  were 
fitted  out  loaded  with  provisions  and 
sent  in  charge  of  these  men  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  immigrants. 

A census  was  taken  of  the  city  in  the 
month  of  January,  showing  a population 
of  1,139  souls.  It  was  ascertained  at  the 
same  time  that  there  were  in  the  city  at 
that  date  7,000  bushels  of  wheat;  219 
head  of  oxen  ; 199  horses  and  mules, 
and  13 1 vehicles. 

An  advalorum  tax  of  three  per  cent, 
was  assessed  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  two  school  houses,  estimated  to 
cost  about  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  school  trustees  charged  with  build- 
ing these  houses  were  Anson  Sheffield, 
James  Finlayson  and  John  Loveless, 
t hey  built  and  finished  one  school  house 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  town, 
which  has  always  been  known  as  the 
“ Rock  School  House.” 

B.  F.  Stewart,  G.  W.  Hancock  and 
J.  S.  Page  were  appointed  as  a committee 
to  mature  plans  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  our  mercantile  affairs.  This 
subject  was  discussed  a great  many  times 
during  the  winter.  Merchants  had  been 
selling  goods  at  such  a large  profit,  that 
it  was  thought  high  time  for  the  people 
to  combine  for  mutual  benefit  and  to  or- 
ganize in  some  kind  of  co-operative 
capacity  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants.  That  grand  co-operative  system 
that  was  afterwards  adopted  throughout 
the  Territory,  was  thus  dimly  fore- 
shadowed in  the  minds  of  our  citizens. 
There  was  nothing  effected  this  season 
however. 


March  18th. — A re-survey  of  the  city, 
also  farming  and  hay  fields  was  deter- 
mined on.  This  has  always  been  called 
the  “ Stark  survey,”  as  it  was  the  work 
of  Daniel  Stark,  our  city  surveyor.  The 
limits  of  the  city  proper  were  extended 
half  a mile  each  way,  east,  south  and 
west,  and  the  additions  thus  made  were 
surveyed  into  city  lots  of  various  sizes, 
and  were  sold  to  persons  desirous  of 
making  homes  at  $11.00  each.  After- 
wards the  price  of  lots  was  fixed  at  15 
cents  per  rod.  An  ordinance  was  passed 
at  the  same  time  naming  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

During  the  spring  quite  a large  force 
of  militia  were  sent  from  Utah  and  ad- 
joining counties  to  protect  the  people  of 
Sanpete  County  against  Black  Hawk  and 
his  murderous  band.  Payson  furnished 
its  quota  of  troops  for  this  campaign, 
which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Jona- 
than S.  Page  of  our  city.  Payson’s  quota 
being  ten  mounted  men. 

The  Payson  volunteers  and  fifteen 
others  had  an  engagement  of  three  hours 
duration  with  seventy-five  or  eighty  In- 
dians in  the  early  part  of  June,  at  Gravelly 
Ford  on  the  Sevier  River,  when  two  of 
the  force  were  slightly  wounded. 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held 
July  1st  and  a voluntary  tax  of  one  per 
cent,  was  assessed  on  all  taxable  property 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  against  the  Indians.  A company  of 
fifteen  mounted  men  was  sent  out  to  re- 
lieve those  already  in  the  field.  Payson 
was  now  under  little  less  than  martial 
law.  Every  man  was  required  to  attend 
roll  call  on  the  public  square  every  day 
at  sunset,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go 
away  from  home  without  permission  of 
the  post  commander,  Col.  W.  C.  Mc- 
Lellan,  and  a strict  military  guard  was 
kept  up  day  and  night  all  through  the 
summer. 

The  first  quota  of  ten  men  that  was 
sent  out  on  the  Indian  campaign  in  the 
spring  returned  July  18th,  and  received  a 
warm  welcome.  The  new  recruits  started 
August  1 6th. 

This  also  was  a very  wet  season,  wheat 
suffered  from  rust  and  a great  deal  of 
hay  rotted  in  the  field. 

November  igth. — The  Deseret  Tele- 
graph Company  set  up  its  poles  through 
town  or.  this  day;  the  wire  was  stretched 
December  3d,  and  a telegraph  office 
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opened  with  John  D.  Stark  as  first  oper- 
ator. 

January  2/th,  j86j.  The  members  of 
the  teacher’s  quorum  subscribed  $863.50 
towards  building  a large  meeting  house. 

February  ^///.—Arrangements  were 
made  to  buy  instruments  and  organize  a 
brass  band,  with  William  Clayson  as 
leader. 

April  14th. — On  account  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  a number  of  new  lots 
were  added  on  the  south  and  west  and 
sold  to  persons  for  building  purposes. 

Elder  Henry  G.  Boyle  was  called  some 
time  this  month  on  his  first  mission  to 
the  Southern  States.  He  was  gone  two 
years  and  three  months,  and  returned 
with  a company  of  eighty-five  converts, 
all  of  whom  settled  in  Payson,  and  many 
of  them  are  among  our  most  useful  citi- 
zens. Since  then  Elder  Boyle  has  filled 
seveal  other  successful  missions  to  the 
Southern  States. 

July  16th. — The  Indians  stole  a large 
band  of  horses  from  this  vicinity.  In 
consequence  of  their  hostile  attitude 
canyon  work  was  abandoned  for  this 
season  as  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  be 
in  the  mountains. 

August  2jd. — Grasshoppers  came  from 
the  north  in  myriads.  The  air  was  so 
thick  with  them  that  it  resembled  a snow 
storm.  Corn,  carrots  and  other  vege- 
tables were  soon  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
but  no  further  damage  resulted  from  their 
visitation  this  season. 

Payson  furnished  during  this  summer 
and  fall  twelve  men  and  teams  to  haul 
stone  for  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

Elder  David  John,  county  superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  schools,  paid  our 
town  a visit  in  the  interests  of  that  insti- 
tution and  chose  Isaiah  M.  Coombs  as 
his  assistant  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
institution  known  as  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  in  the  connection  of  Utah 
County  with  that  Union. 

Times  were  close  and  hard  the  ensuing 
fall  and  winter ; money,  grain  and  all 
other  commodities  were  scarce  and  hard 
to  obtain  and  prospects  were  gloomy. 

1868. — The  subject  of  digging  a canal 
to  conduct  a portion  of  the  waters  of 
Spanish  Fork  river  on  to  lands  lying 
contiguous  to  Payson  was  first  agitated. 
This  agitation  finally  resulted  in  digging 
a canal  eight  miles  long,  which  was  fin- 


ished in  June,  1S69.  A tract  of  1,600 
acres  was  thereby  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, affording  farms  for  a great  many  of 
of  our  citizens. 

This  season  the  people  of  Payson  con- 
tributed twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three 
dollars  to  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund 
to  gather  the  poor. 

May  jth. — The  Payson  relief  society 
was  organized  by  the  bishopric,  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  being  officers 
therein  : Betsy  Jane  Simons,  President; 

Agnes  Douglas,  Mary  Moore,  Counsel- 
ors; Mary  Ann  Hardy,  Secretary  ; Sarah 
Fairbanks,  Treasurer. 

This  society  has  accomplished  a great 
deal  of  good  by  way  of  helping  the 
poor,  laying  up  grain,  leading  out  in 
sericulture,  etc.,  etc. 

June  20th. — At  this  date  the  fields  and 
gardens  in  and  around  Payson  were  per- 
fectly alive,  as  it  were,  with  grasshoppers, 
and  the  prospects  were  that  crops  of  all 
kinds  would  be  devoured  by  those  vora- 
cious insects.  The  prospects  changed, 
however,  with  the  advance  of  summer, 
and  a pretty  good  crop  was  gathered 
after  feeding  the  hoppers. 

September  26th. — The  following  named 
citizens  of  Payson  went  to  the  “Muddy,” 
viz : Joseph  S.  Tanner,  Daniel  Stark, 

William  Heaton,  Jesse  S.  Taylor,  Newell 
Potter,  John  W.  Keele  and  William  C. 
Wightman. 

These  persons  fitted  themselves  out 
with  teams,  provisions,  etc.,  and  went 
with  many  others  from  different  parts  of 
the  Territory  to  that  far  distant  locality, 
360  miles,  and  labored  two  years  to 
establish  a settlement  there.  The  mis- 
sion was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and 
was  finally  abandoned,  all  returning  in 
the  course  of  time  to  their  old  homes  in 
Payson  except  William  Heaton,  who 
went  to  Long  Valley,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Orderville  and  of  the  united 
order  that  was  established  at  that  place. 

October  28th. — A mass  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
propriety  of  organizing  a co-operative 
mercantile  institution.  No  steps  were 
taken  in  the  matter  at  this  time  however. 

Times  changed  very  much  for  the 
better  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The 
construction  of  the  great  overland  rail- 
road furnished  remunerative  employment 
to  a great  many  of  our  citizens,  and 
money  was  plenty  in  every  man’s  pocket, 
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and  all  kinds  of  commodities  were 
abundant  and  cheap. 

1869,  January  gth  — A co-operative 
mercantile  institution  was  organized  with 
the  following  persons  as  officers  : John  B. 
Fairbanks,  president ; Orrawell  Simons, 
Jon.  S.  Page,  James  Finlayson,  J.  H. 
Moore  and  Geo.  S.  Rust,  directors ; I. 
M.  Coombs,  secretary ; David  Lunt, 
treasurer. 

William  Douglass,  the  leading  Mer- 
chant of  the  town,  made  a proposition 
to  superintend  the  business,  and  his 
proposition  being  accepted  he  acted  in 
that  capacity  several  years,  giving  general 
satisfaction.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
the  year  1880,  Jonathan  S.  Page  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  and  is  still  the 
superintendent  of  the  mercantile  depart- 
ment of  the  institution. 

April  17  th. — A fund  was  raised  by 
subscription  to  purchase  a Sunday  school 
circulating  library.  This  library  has 
been  added  to  at  different  times  since 
that  date  and  has  been  a means  of  sup- 
plying good  reading  to  every  home  in 
Payson  where  a taste  for  reading  has 
existed.  The  books  are  mostly  histories 
and  biographies. 

May  12th. — Our  Sunday  school  had 
their  first  excursion  to  the  lake.  Some 
five  hundred  persons  were  conveyed  to 
the  pleasure  grounds  in  wagons  and 
carriages,  forming  the  gayest  scene  ever 
witnessed  in  Payson. 

July  joth. — The  grasshoppers  visited 
Payson  again  this  month.  Corn  and  most 
kinds  of  garden  stuff  suffered  severely. 
In  a few  hours  the  leaves  of  all  such 
vegetables  were  in  shreds. 

November  15th. — Bishop  John  B.  Fair- 
banks went  to  the  United  States.  D. 
Lant  succeeded  him  in  office. 

1870,  January  jist. — The  ladies  held 
an  indignation  meeting  over  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Cullom  Bill.” 

Considerable  excitement  in  town  among 
a portion  of  the  people  over  the  dis- 
covery of  silver  mines  in  Tintic  district, 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Payson.  A 
number  of  our  citizens  located  claims 
there  and  commenced  prospecting  for 
ore. 

April  2 1st.  — Ten  acres  of  good  land 
was  purchased,  fenced  and  tilled  for  the 
the  benefit  of  a tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
vicinity,  among  whom  a great  change 


had  been  visible  for  some  time.  From 
being  bloodthirsty  and  revengeful  they 
had  changed  to  habits  of  peace. 

April  iyth. — Bishop  Fairbanks  re- 
turned from  the  Eastern  States. 

May  2 2d. — At  a mass  meeting  the 
people  voted  to  assess  an  ad  valorum  tax 
of  five  per  cent,  on  all  their  property, 
and  a poll  tax  of  ten  dollars  on  every 
able  bodied  man  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a meeting  house. 
Wm,  C.  McClellan,  George  Curtis  and 
George  Pickering  were  elected  as  build- 
ing committee  to  superintend  the  erection 
and  completion  of  this  house.  Work 
was  soon  after  commenced,  and  the 
people  being  united  and  energetic  the 
work  progressed  rapidly.  The  building 
was  finished  in  a little  over  two  years 
and  was  dedicated 'July  20th,  1872,  by 
Apostle  Woodruff,  under  the  direction  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  who  was  in 
attendance  with  President  George  A. 
Smith  and  a number  of  the  Twelve. 
This  house  has  a seating  capacity  of  800, 
and  cost  $27,447.03.  The  meeting  house 
is  45  x 70  feet  in  the  main  building,  and 
thirty  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling ; the 
vestry  on  the  east  end  is  20  x 23  feet, 
inside  measurement,  and  the  upper  room 
the  same. 

June  26th. — A co-operative  company 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
stock,  making  butter  and  cheese,  etc., 
etc.  The  operations  of  this  company 
have  proved  very  successful,  the  stock 
invested  having  brought  a fair  dividend 
every  year,  and  still  remains  at  par. 

The  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  this 
season  were  very  severe.  Many  of  cur 
farmers  lost  their  entire  crops. 

187 1 , January  1st. — A small  town  had 
been  growing  up  for  two  or  three  years 
three  miles  north  of  Payson,  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin  F.  Stewart.  The 
bishop  appointed  Mr.  Stewart  about  this 
time  to  preside  over  that  portion  of  the 
ward,  which  had  been  named  Benjamin 
in  honor  of  its  founder. 

April 26th. — Bishop  John  B.  Fairbanks 
and  Elder  F.  Oberhausli  started  on  mis- 
sions to  Europe,  the  former  for  England, 
the  latter  for  Switzerland. 

Thus  terminated  the  bishopric  of  this 
good  and  wise  leader,  for  before  his  re- 
turn another  change  in  the  presidency  of 
the  settlement  became  a necessity. 
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Elder  Orravvell  Simons,  being  first 
counselor  to  the  bishop,  was  left  to  pre- 
side for  the  time  being. 

July  12U1. — Grasshoppers  came  in 
myriads  again  this  season  and  did  great 
damage  to  crops. 

August  20th.  — Elder  Joseph  S.  Tanner 
was  ordained  as  bishop,  to  succeed 
Bishop  Fairbanks. 

September  i8ih. — Payson  had  tele- 
graphic communication  for  the  first  time 
with  Tintic  district  September  18th,  the 
wire  having  been  stretched  there  on  that 
day. 

October  25th. — Payson  ward  sent  four- 
teen men  and  three  women  to  St.  George 
to  assist  in  building  the  temple  at  that 
place,  and  were  there  sustained  by  the 
free  will  offerings  of  the  people  for 
several  months.  On  settlement  it  was 
found  that  the  value  of  the  labor  per- 
formed by  these  persons,  when  added  to 
the  cost  of  provisions  and  other  supplies, 
amounted  to  $4,684.44 

1875. — The  Utah  Central  Railroad 
was  extended  through  Payson  during  the 
spring  of  1875. 

The  following  notes  as  a conclusion, 
has  been  furnished  by  the  commute  on 
history  : 

Thus  far  in  the  colonization  and  growth 
of  the  city,  but  little  has  been  written 
about  the  commercial,  manufacturing  and 
other  industries,  or  the  intellectual  or 
educational  matters,  for  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Payson  have  always  shown  great 
enterprise. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  little  colony 
G.  W.  and  Charles  B.  Hancock  and 
J.  B.  Fairbanks  were  among  the  first 
merchants.  Benjamin  F.  Stewart  built 
the  first  house  for  the  sale  of  merchandise 
in  the  year  1859. 

Soon  after  a Mr.  Batchelor  did  busi- 
ness in  the  same  line  and  house  for  a 
number  of  years;  about  the  same  time 
Wm.  Douglas  commenced  merchandis- 
ing, advancing  step  by  step,  until  at 
present  he  is  doing  a flourishing  business 
in  company  with  his  sons,  and  owns  the 
finest  brick  store  in  the  city.  George 
W.  Hancock,  also  Hancock  & Page  with 
others,  from  about  the  year  1862  to  1870 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  goods  with  more  or  less  of 
success. 

In  the  year  1869,  an  organization  on 
8 


the  co-operative  principle  was  effected, 
entitled,  Payson  Co-operative  Mercantile 
and  Manufacturing  Institution,  with  the 
following  as  officers : 

John  B.  Fairbanks,  president;  Orra- 
well  Simons,  vice-president ; Wm.  Doug- 
las, J.  S.  Page,  James  Finlayson,  Wm. 
C.  McLellan,  John  H.  Moore,  directors; 
I.  M.  Coombs,  secretary;  Daniel  Fant, 
treasurer. 

An  agreement  was  effected  with  Wm. 
Douglas  to  purchase  his  stock  of  goods 
and  to  act  as  agent  and  furnish  the  build- 
ing he  then  occupied,  for  the  mercantile 
department  of  the  institution,  which 
position  he  filled  until  the  year  1881. 
In  the  meantime  the  company  purchased 
a lot  of  boot  and  shoe  machinery  and 
commenced  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes,  with  Thomas  P.  Cloward  in  charge; 
the  agent  having  the  oversight  of  all, 
and  selling  of  the  goods  manufactured; 
but  this  branch  of  the  business  was  dis- 
continued after  a fair  trial,  and  making 
up  a large  stock  of  boots  and  shoes. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Female 
Relief  Society,  in  the  year  1871,  sub- 
scribed about  $1,600,  and  invested  in  the 
branch  store  of  the  institution,  which 
opened  in  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  G.  W.  Hancock,  with  John  D.  Stark  as 
agent,  the  Institution  having  previously 
purchased  the  entire  s'ock  of  gocds  of 
George  W.  Hancock,  he  retiring  from 
the  business. 

In  the  year  1872,  the  institution  had  a 
two  story  frame  building  erected  to  do 
its  business,  and  into  which  the  goods  of 
the  branch  store  were  placed ; on  the  re- 
tirment  of  Wm.  Douglas,  the  goods  in 
his  department  were  taken,  and  where 
all  the  merchandising  of  the  institution 
is  now  done  with  Jonathan  S.  Page  as 
superintendent. 

George  W.  Hancock,  having  built  a 
fine  brick  house,  again  commenced  in 
the  mercantile  line,  in  which  he  still  con- 
tinues, which,  with  the  millinery  estab- 
lishments, and  those  for  notions  and 
drugs,  including  the  Palace  Drug  Store, 
the  citizens  of  Payson  have  ample  op- 
portunity of  spending  their  spare  cash 
for  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life. 

MANUFACTURE. 

In  the  year  1854  a grist  mill  was  built 
by  Chas.  B.  Hancock,  Breede  Searles  and 
others,  which  at  that  early  date  was  quite 
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an  undertaking,  as  the  machinery  as  well 
as  the  building  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  mountain  timber  and  hewn  into 
shape.  Iron,  which  in  modern  mill  ma- 
chinery, is  a main  feature,  was  difficult  to 
obtain  by  the  early  settlers,  they  having 
to  use  old  wagon  tire  and  scraps  to  work 
up  for  gudgeons  and  other  parts  where 
iron  was  indispensable.  A few  years 
later  C.  B.  Hancock  built  another  grist 
mill  at  the  southern  limits  of  town,  which 
has  changed  owners  a number  of  times, 
and  was  purchased  in  the  year  1880  by 
the  Payson  Co-operative  Institution,  who 
had  a first  class  merchant  mill  built  on 
the  site,  partly  on  the  modern  reduction 
principle  of  milling,  and  commenced 
operations  in  September,  1881,  and  is  in 
successful  operation  under  the  charge 
of  James  Finlayson. 

The  first  one  referred  to  was  purchased 
byOrrawell  Simons,  about  the  year  i860, 
who  also  rebuilt  and  improved  it  three 
years  ago,  and  is  still  doing  a good  busi- 
ness in  milling. 

SAW  MILLS. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in,  Pardon 
Webb  building  the  first  saw  mill  in  Pay- 
son  Canyon  about  the  year  1854,  followed 
by  Charles  and  Amasa  Burr  a few  years 
later  building  another,  also  one  built  at 
Salem  (then  Pond  Town)  by  George 
Curtis,  Wm,  C.  McLellan  and  others, 
who  did  a flourishing  business  for  many 
years. 

In  later  years,  Orrawell  Simons  and 
others  were  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lumber  in  Santaquin  Canyon; 
also  Walter  H.  Huish,  Joseph  S.  Jones, 
Page  and  Wimmer  with  others  have  in- 
troduced steam  saw  mills,  and  are  now 
doing  a large  business  in  this  line  at  the 
head  of  Payson  Canyon.  Millions  of 
feet  of  the  lumber  have  been  sold  to  the 
citizens  and  miners  of  Tintic. 

A co-operative  company  has  owned 
and  operated  successfully  one  of  the  saw 
mills  in  Payson  Canyon  since  the  year 
1872,  showing  that  co-operation  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  times  in  our 
Territory. 

The  shingle  business  was  also  early  in- 
troduced, and  in  1858,  Elmer  & Mclnelly 
placed  on  the  market  first  class  shaved 
shingles,  and  later  the  names  of  C.  B. 
Hancock,  Phillip  Ballard,  H.  G.  Boyle, 


James  Betts,  Parley  Gregg  and  others 
have  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sawed  and  cut  shingles,  great  num- 
bers having  been  skipped  to  different 
parts  of  the  Territory,  including  Salt 
Lake  City. 

TANNERIES  AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
FACTORIES. 

In  the  early  history  of  Payson  the  tan- 
ning of  hides  was  quite  a business,  three 
establishments  were  operated  for  many 
years,  but  now  a matter  of  the  past,  one 
owned  by  Tousick  and  Simons,  and 
another  by  J.  S.  Page,  the  last  by  John 
Diem.  Most  of  the  leather  being  manu- 
factured into  boots  and  shoes  within  the 
city,  at  the  shops  of  Cyprian  Marsh, 
Geo.  W.  Hancock,  James  Butler,  and  in 
later  years  at  the  shop  of  William  Clay- 
son,  who  still  continues  the  business,  but 
has  now  to  import  his  leather,  and  em- 
ploys a number  of  hands ; in  the  same 
line  Mr.  Cheverall  has  done  business  for 
a few  years. 

MECHANISM. 

As  already  referred  to,  a nail  factory 
and  machine  shop  was  built  and  operated 
by  David  Sabin  and  others,  and  about 
the  year  1861,  Walter  H.  Huish  and 
Warren  Tenney  commenced  operating  a 
machine  shop  and  making  spinning 
wheels,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862,  James 
Finlayson  joined  them  and  framed  and 
put  together  the  first  plaining  mill  oper- 
ated in  the  Territory,  for  W.  H.  Huish, 
he  having  brought  the  shafting,  pulleys 
and  cutter  heads  with  ox  teams  across 
the  plains  from  St.  Louis  with  him. 
Tenney  and  Finlayson  then  commenced 
the  cabinet  business  and  general  building 
and  carpenter  work  for  about  two  years, 
when  the  latter  purchased  Tenney’s  in- 
terest in  the  business  and  continued- un- 
til the  year  1880.  W.  H.  Huish  having 
previously  withdrawn  and  purchased  the 
Sabin  Machine  Shop,  where  he  still  con- 
tinues, having  enlarged  the  building 
and  added  improved  machinery,  em- 
ploying a number  of  hands  in  the 
cabinet  and  other  branches  of  carpenter- 
ing and  machine  work  ; so  that  the  in- 
dustries have  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  population.  As  many  other  first 
class  mechanics  of  all  trades  have  settled 
from  time  to  time  within  the  city,  in- 
cluding F.  M.  Shurtliff  with  his  steam 
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saw  and  planing  mill ; George  Pickering 
having  been  the  prominent  mason  and 
bricklayer;  Samuel  Worsencroft,  tinner; 
Edward  Reid  and  John  Perrson,  tailors; 
T.  S.  Provstgaard,  watch  maker;  John 
Betts  and  John  Powell,  painters  ; J.  C. 
Withers  & Co.,  harness  makers. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  farming  land  cultivated  by  the 
first  settlers,  is  of  good  quality  and  ranks 
with  the  best  land  of  Utah  Territory;  it 
has  grown  continuous  crops  from  that 
early  day  to  the  present,  producing  as 
high  as  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre; 
it  is  likewise  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  the  quality  ot  which  cannot  be 
questioned;  all  of  her  crops,  adapted  to 
Utah,  are  likewise  grown  to  perfection, 
and  as  a consequence  it  is  held  at  a high 
figure — but  such  was  not  always  the  case 
— as  one  of  the  first  settlers  sold  forty 
acres  of  the  best  land,  and  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  settlement,  for  a musket, 
showing  very  forcibly  that  protection  of 
life  was  the  great  item  in  those  early 
days. 

The  meadow  land  lies  north  of  the 
old  farming  field,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining it,  and  is  a natural  meadow, 
springs  of  ice  cold  water  occurring  at  in- 
tervals through  it,  which  made  it  very 
valuable  to  the  citizens,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  decreased  in  value. 

The  stock  range  was  surpassed  by  none 
in  the  Territory,  the  nutritious  bunch 
grass  flourishing  in  perfection  on  all  sides 
of  the  settlement,  but  like  the  aborigine, 
it  disappears  beforethe  march  of  civili- 
zation, and  another  plant  has  taken  its 
place. 

The  cultivation  of  lucerne  on  the  dry 
arid  benches,  both  for  hay  and  seed,  has 
been  practically  demonstrated  by  quite  a 
number  of  our  citizens,  among  the  num- 
ber Freeman  E.  Tanner  and  G.  S. 
McBeth;  the  latter  named  has  likewise 
proved  that  rye  can  be  grown  profitably 
under  like  conditions.  Another  enter- 
prise in  which  a number  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  was  the  construction  of  the 
Salem  Irrigation  Canal,  made  to  conduct 
a portion  of  the  Spanish  Fork  River  to 
the  land  between  there  and  Payson,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles;  it  was  a great 
undertaking  for  men  of  limited  means, 
and  great  energy  was  showm  by  those  en- 
gaged in  its  construction.  The  first 


committee  were  Geo.  Curtis,  Lyman 
Curtis,  Wm.  C.  McLellan,  and  Edward 
Stevens.  The  land  thus  brought  into 
cultivation  has  been  quite  an  acquisition 
to  the  wealth  of  our  city,  and  reflects 
credit  on  its  projectors. 

A water  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  our  Territory,  by  the 
owners  of  said  canal,  in  the  year  1865, 
and  at  the  present  time  Barry  Wride  of 
our  city  is  president,  and  Andress  Eng- 
berg  of  Salem  is  secretary. 

BEE  CULTURE. 

George  Garner  brought  the  first  bees 
to  Payson  from  Southern  California,  and 
a few  of  our  citizens  purchased  stands  of 
bees  from  him.  They  not  giving  proper 
attention  to  that  industry  it  was  not  re- 
numerative,  many  swarms  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  and  years  after  it  was  a source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  hunt  the 
bee  trees. 

To-day  quite  a number  are  engaged  in 
this  industry,  the  scientific  modes  of  the 
day  are  practiced,  and  in  some  years 
a great  amount  of  honey  is  produced  and 
is  mainly  due  to  the  sweet  clover  plant, 
which  is  par  excellence  the  honey  plant 
of  this  region. 

A bee  association  was  organized  in 
January,  1882,  who  hold  occasional 
meetings  to  discuss  bee  and  kindred 
topics,  the  present  officers  of  which  are 
Parley  Grigg,  president;  Thomas  E. 
Daniels,  secretary,  and  John  Done,  as 
treasurer. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Nature  having  placed  in  man  a desire 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  first  citi- 
zens of  Payson  soon  turned  their  atten- 
tion in  this  direction. 

Breede  Searle  sowed  the  seed  of  the 
apple,  and  his  son  J.  C.  Searle  planted 
the  pit  of  the  Pottawattamie  plum.  David 
Fairbanks  raised  the  first  peaches.  But 
this  branch  of  horticulture  was  discour- 
aging at  first,  as  the  trees  all  winter-killed, 
but  in  time  perseverance  brought  good 
results,  and  to-day  Payson  is  noted  for  the 
quantity  of  apples  it  has  for  exportation, 
and  in  some  years  quite  a revenue  is  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  dried  apricots, 
plums  and  peaches. 

EDUCATION. 

The  small  colony  who  located  here  in 
in  1850  soon  felt  somewhat  interested  in 
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the  education  of  their  children.  We  find 
written  on  an  old  record  book  an  account 
dated  December  31st,  1850,  of  the  elec- 
tion of  three  school  trustees,  and  in 
April,  1851,  a log  school  house  was  built 
and  a school  started  after  that  date. 
Some  time  after  an  adobe  school  house 
was  built,  of  some  pretentions,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  people  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  year  1856  John  T. 
Hardy  had  charge  of  a school  in  this 
house  ; in  1858  a person  by  the  name  of 
Strickland  had  charge,  succeeded  by  C. 
W.  Wandall  in  1859-60.  H.  G.  Boyle 
and  I.  M.  Coombs  taught  in  succession 
afterwards.  Some  time  in  1864  a com- 
pany of  the  leading  men  were  organized, 
articles  of  agreement  drawn  up,  shares 
taken,  and  a good  substanttal  adobe 
school  house  erected  and  furnished  in  the 
year  1865,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Central  school  house;  that  property 
was  purchased  from  that  company  in 
1880  by  the  school  district.  There  was 
a commendable  enterprise  worthy  of 
notice,  viz : the  erection  of  private 

school  houses,  one  by  H.  Nebeker  and 
one  by  James  Reese,  which  were  used  for 
public  purposes  for  a number  of  years, 
and  a number  of  our  citizens  claim  that 
they  received  their  education  in  these 
houses.  J.  T.  Hardy  and  Wm.  Reid 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  persons 
employed  as  teachers  at  that  period. 

In  1865  the  present  district  was  organ- 
ized. January  15th,  1866,  at  a meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  trustees  were 
elected,  and  on  the  2 2d,  at  a meeting  the 
citizens  assessed  themselves  three  per 
cent,  on  their  taxable  property  for  school 
buildings,  and  directed  the  trustees  to 
locate  the  site  for  school  houses.  At 
this  time  the  interest  in  educational 
matters  began  to  loom  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  place  and  the  increase  of 
the  population,  to  that  extent  that  the 
people  voted  to  build  a house  in  each 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  they  did  not 
cease  their  exertions  until  the  object  was 
accomplished  at  the  close  of  1875.  There 
were  four  school  houses,  26  x 40  feet, 
built,  furnished  and  running  at  that  date. 
It  is  due  to  mention  the  name  of  T.  B. 
Lewis  as  a teacher  in  Payson,  who  was 
employed  in  the  years  1871-2,  who  de- 
voted his  fine  talent  not  only  in  educa- 
tional matters  but  also  in  the  development 
of  literary  societies. 


During  the  winter  of  1873-4  a fine  set 
of  Andrew’s  patent  school  desks  was 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  City  Hall, 
at  an  expense  of  $400,  for  the  purpose  ot 
starting  a high  school  ; J.  L.  Townsend 
was  engaged  as  principle ; good  success 
and  a better  discipline  followed,  which 
was  noticed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
students.  The  grading  of  the  schools 
was  soon  introduced  and  continued  to 
the  present,  the  advantage  of  which  is 
apparent  to  all  observers.  By  the  grading 
system  the  labor  to  the  teacher  is  much 
lighter  and  the  results  are  much  greater. 

In  the  beginning  of  1877  the  people 
were  called  together  in  mass  meeting  to 
take  into  consideration  the  matter  of 
levying  and  collecting  a tax  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers;  this  was  the  most  ani- 
mated and  stirring  time  ever  realized  in 
this  place;  there  was  a lively  discussion 
and  the  measure  was  opposed  by  some  of 
the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  community. 
At  the  close  of  a lengthy  debate,  the  vote 
was  put  and  a large  majority  voted  in 
favor  of  free  schools,  and  assessed  a tax 
on  themselves  for  the  payment  of  teachers, 
who  were  engaged  and  paid  a monthly 
salary;  this  plan  of  running  schools  was 
continued  for  seven  years  with  consider- 
able satisfaction,  and  would  probably 
have  continued  for  a longer  period  had 
it  not  been  considered  necessary  to  make 
an  assessment  to  the  extent  of  the  law, 
namely,  two  per  cent.,  for  the  erection  of 
a central  house  of  suitable  dimensions 
for  graded  schools. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1883,  a mass 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter, the  result  of  which  was  that  nine 
persons — mechanics  and  leading  citizens 
— were  chosen  as  a committee  to  settle  on 
a plan  of  a house  suitable  to  meet  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  people.  J.  L. 
Townsend  was  appointed  architect,  who 
made  a draft  and  specifications  as  directed 
and  bids  were  put  in  for  furnishing  ma- 
terials and  putting  up  the  house.  The  work 
progressed  so  far  as  to  be  roofed  in  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  following  year,  1884,  a 
mass  meeting  was  again  called  and  two 
per  cent,  voted  to  continue  the  labor 
on  the  house,  two  large  rooms  of  which 
are  finished  and  seated  with  the  Victor 
Patent  Lock  Desks,  and  were  opened  for 
schools  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1885,  ac- 
commodating 160  students,,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  A.  C.  Smyth  and 
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c.  VV.  Wright,  the  latter  having  been  a 
regular  teacher  in  this  district  for  up- 
wards of  fourteen  years  being  evidence 
of  having  given  a goodly  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  proposed  to  finish  the  upper  story 
this  year.  Two  large  rooms,  with  sliding 
doors  for  partition,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  made  one  large  lecture  room 
for  the  use  of  students,  public  exami- 
nations, etc.,  also  class  rooms,  teachers’ 
offices,  and  cloak  room;  there  are  four 
entrances  and  two  large  stairways  for 
quick  exit.  The  general  feeling  that  pre- 
vails among  the  citizens  is  that  education 
has  been  first  and  foremost,  and  provisions 
according  to  the  circumstances  have  been 
made  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  inhabitants. 

School  census  from  1872  to  1884: 

Number  from  four  to  sixteen  years  : 1872,  total 
504  ; 187:1.  total  556.  Number  from  six  to  eighteen 
years:  1875,  total  443;  1877,  total  448;  1879,  total 
506;  1880,  total  593;  1881,  total  606;  1882,  total 
609;  1883,  total  592;  1884,  total  641. 

Names  of  School  Trustees  elected  from 

fa?iuary  22d,  A.  D.  1866,  to  fune, 

1884. 

1866. — James  Finlayson,  John  Love- 
lass  and  Ason  Sheffield. 

1868. — James  Finlayson,  John  Love- 
lass  and  Jos.  S.  Tanner. 

1872. — James  Finlayson,  Barry  Wride 
and  Thomas  H.  Wilson. 

1874. — Barry  Wride,  Thomas  H.  Wil- 
son and  John  P.  Wimmer. 

1876. — Barry  Wride,  J.  P.  Wimmer 
and  Charles  BrewertoA.  J.  P.  Wimmer 
and  C.  Brewerton  resigned,  and  J.  S. 
Taylor  and  T.  E.  Daniels  elected  in 
1876. 

1878. — Barry  Wride,  J.  S.  Taylor  and 
J.  L.  Townsend. 

1880.  — Barry  Wride  for  one  year,  J. 
L.  Townsend  for  two  years,  and  J.  S. 
Taylor  for  three  years. 

1881.  — Barry  Wride  was  re-elected  for 
three  years. 

August  20th. — J.  L.  Townsend  re- 
signed, C.  Brewerton  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

1882.  — Charles  Brewerton  was  elected 
for  the  term  of  three  years. 

1883.  — Jesse  S.  Taylor  was  re-elected 
for  the  term  of  three  years. 

1884.  — Barry  Wride  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  of  three  years. 


LITERATURE. 

There  have  been  several  efforts  made, 
with  more  or  less  success,  from  time  10 
time  in  literary  societies,  under  different 
names,  one  of  which  was  entitled  The 
Philomatheon  Society,  which  was  started 
in  October,  1871.  There  were  drafted  a 
code  of  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
institution.  An  organization  was  effected, 
consisting  of  president  and  two  assistants, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  editors,  male  and 
female,  who  published  a weekly  paper, 
also  a critic  and  janitor;  a lecturer  was 
appointed  weekly;  members  were  ad- 
mitted on  payment  of  a quarter  of  a 
dollar.  There  was  a very  animated 
time  in  connection  with  this  organiza- 
tion, the  officers  being  changed  from 
time  to  time,  the  efforts  of  lecturer, 
editor  and  declaimers  being  criticised, 
making  matters  lively  and  interesting, 
and  a very  creditable  effort  was  made  by 
many  of  those  appointed  to  the  various 
offices  from  time  to  time;  the  contribu- 
tions and  correspondence  to  the  paper 
were  very  creditable,  showing  a com- 
mendable effort  to  develop  the  talent  of 
those  thus  engaged. 

This  organization  continued  for  six 
years,  at  which  time  a similiar  organiza- 
tion was  effected  by  the  young  men  and 
ladies  of  Payson,  called  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society.  This  organization 
has  flourished  in  two  branches,  male  and 
female,  and  is  in  successful  running  con- 
dition to  the  present  time,  holding  their 
weekly  meetings  separately,  and  jointly 
once  a month.  This  society  owns  a 
library  of  200  volumes,  with  a librarian, 
circulating  the  books  among  the  members 
weekly. 


THEATRICAL. 

The  first  theatrical  performance  given 
in  Payson,  was  as  early  as  1856,  in  which 
Joseph  Barker,  the  Salt  Lake  City  gun- 
smith, was  the  leading  spirit,  he  taking 
the  role  of  Luke  the  Laborer,  in  the 
drama  of  that  name.  It  was  rehearsed 
at  intervals  for  three  months  and  finally 
played  in  the  upper  room  of  Franklin 
Stewart’s  house  to  a delighted  audience. 
The  scenery  was  cotton  cloth  without 
paint. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  there 
has  always  been  a number  of  aspirants 
to  Thespian  fame,  and  in  1858,  the  cellar 
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of  the  tithing  office  was  fitted  up  for  a 
theatre,  and  on  a stage  erected  in  that 
year,  was  played  creditably  “Speed  the 
Plow,”  with  the  following  cast: 


Sir  Philip  Blandford R.  E.  Collet 

Henry Wm.  C.  McLellan 

Sir  Abel  Handy Harrison  Pearce 

Bob  Handy John  T.  Hardy 

Evergreen Mosiah  Hancock 

Farmer  Ashfield Joseph  Barker 

Morington Pardon  Webb 

Dame  Ashfield Mrs.  C.  Webb 

Lady  Handy  . ...  Mrs.  L.  W.  Wightman 

Miss  Blandford Mrs.  A.  McLellan 

Susan  Ashfield  M.  J.  Pace 


The  price  of  admission  was  twenty  five 
cents,  taken  in  the  products  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  story  of  paying  a big 
squash  for  admission,  and  taking  a little 
one  in  exchange  be  not  correct,  it  almost 
amounted  to  that  in  principle. 

From  that  day  there  has  been  repre- 
sentations of  the  drama  yearly  by  differ- 
ent companies,  and  three  halls,  viz:  the 
Union,  Independence,  and  Hancock’s, 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  latest  venture  in  this  line  is  the 
Payson  Opera  House,  built  by  a company 
organized  May  20th,  1882,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  president,  John  J. 

McClellan;  vice-president,  John  Betts; 
directors,  James  W.  Memmott,  Solomon 
Hancock,  Samuel  W.  McClellan  ; secre- 
tary, Samuel  Worsencroft ; treasurer, 
George  W.  Hancock. 

The  size  of  the  house  is  fifty  by  eighty- 
five  feet,  height  to  square  twenty-five 
feet;  it  is  built  of  brick  on  the  outside, 
lined  with  adobe,  the  walls  being  two 
feet  thick.  It  is  furnished  with  507 
latest  improved  opera  chairs,  a beautiful 
drop  curtian,  and  some  very  good 
scenery.  At  the  present  it  is  not  a pay- 
ing institution.  The  cost  of  the  building 
and  adjuncts  thereto  was  $12,000. 

CITY  BUILDINGS. 

The  city  council,  in  the  year  1870, 
passed  a resolution  to  build  a city  hall 
according  to  a plan  submitted  by  James 
Finlayson,  fifty  by  twenty-five  feet,  two 
stories  high  (and  the  first  brick  building 
in  the  city);  the  upper  floor  is  one  room 
or  hall,  and  suitable  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  for  the  officers  of  the  city,  with  a 
session  and  court  room,  also  a cell  in  the 
basement  for  a jail ; it  cost  about  $8,000. 

And  in  the  year  1883  a jail  of  the 
modern  style  was  built  at  a cost  of  $1,600, 
but  it  is  seldom  required. 


As  before  referred  to,  a part  of  the 
city  was  entered  under  the  town  site  law 
in  1870,  but  as  a part  of  Section  (16) 
sixteen,  school  lands,  came  within  the 
corporate  limits,  it  was  not  included  in 
the  entry,  and  the  mayor  has  now  entered 
240  acres  of  said  section  in  behalf  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  as  they  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  titles  to  their  lots. 
Thus  from  a settlement  of  about  twelve 
families  in  1850,  and  according  to  their 
statement  there  was  not  room  for  more, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  water,  the  city  now 
contains  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants 
and  plebty  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

THE  PAYSON  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

This  mission  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbytery  of  Utah,  was 
opened  in  August,  1877,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  Leonard  of  Springville,  under  whose 
ministerial  charge  it  remained  until 
October,  1881,  when  the  present  pastor, 
J.  A.  Livingston  Smith,  was  sent  by  the 
board  (acting  for  the  Presbytery)  to  take 
charge  of  the  work. 

The  design  of  the  mission,  in  common 
with  all  other  Christian  missions,  was  the 
evangelization  of  the  people  by  means  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  cul- 
ture of  Christian  schools.  The  church 
and  the  school  were  the  recognized 
agencies  of  Christianity  and  of  a Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  from  the  first  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  work. 

In  connection,  therefore,  with  the 
regular  church  work  a school  was  opened 
in  September,  1877,  with  Mrs.  Fraser  as 
teacher,  which  soon  grew  to  be  a prom- 
inent factor  in  the  mission.  The  hall  of 
Mr.  Charles  Long,  known  as  “Indepen- 
dence Hall,’’  was  secured  for  the  use  of 
the  mission  at  the  start  and  remained  as 
its  headquarters  for  five  years,  or  until 
November,  1882. 

In  1878  Mrs.  Fraser  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Phoebe  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  who, 
by  her  amiable  Christian  character,  soon 
ingratiated  herself  into  the  affections  of 
her  pupils  and  their  parents,  and  for  two 
years  was  the  teacher  of  one  of  the  best 
and  largest  schools  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery. 

In  September,  1880,  Miss  Wheeler  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Amelia  Woodruff,  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  whose  control  the 
school  remained  until  September,  1883, 
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with  Miss  Annie  L.  Burlin  as  her  assistant 
during  the  year  1882-3,  in  which  year 
the  enrollment  increased  to  ninety-seven 
pupils  in  the  two  departments. 

Miss  Woodruff  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Florence  Morse,  of  New  Jersey,  Septem- 
ber, 1883,  whose  failure  in  health,  in 
March,  1884,  made  her  retirement  neces- 
sary, and  she  was  followed  by  Miss 
E.  D.  Harthaw,  of  Selina,  Alabama, 
who  retired  to  her  home  in  November, 
1884,  leaving  the  school  under  the  entire 
charge  of  Miss  Burlin,  the  present 
teacher.  During  these  seven  years  at 
least  two  hundred  pupils  have  come 
under  the  influences  of  this  school,  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  all  have  received  aids  and  impulses 
to  a higher  and  nobler  life.  Such  has 
been  the  aim  and  work  of  the  school, 
and  such  its  brief  history. 

The  Sabbath  school  and  preaching  ser- 
vices have  been  regularly  maintained 
during  all  these  years  by  the  Revs.  Leon- 
ard and  Smith,  with  scarcely  any  cessation 
or  intermission. 

In  February  the  present  site  of  the 
mission  was  purchased  from  Alexander 
Chalice,  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  for 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  on  which 
there  have  been  since  erected  a beautiful 
chapel,  30  x 50  feet,  and  parsonage  of 
seven  rooms,  at  the  aggregate  cost  of 
$4,000,  affording  a very  complete  and 
comfortable  permanent  “home"  for  the 
mission  and  the  missionaries.  The  chapel 
was  dedicated,  free  of  debt,  November 
2d,  1883,  and  was  at  once  occupied 
by  church  and  school. 

The  parsonage  was  occupied  by  the 
pastor  and  his  family,  October  24th,  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  remaining  indebt- 
edness cancelled  the  following  year. 
August,  1884,  the  Presbytery  of  Utah 
met  at  this  place  and  organized  “The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Payson  ” with 
nine  members,  and  ordained  David  FTone 
as  ruling  elder  for  one  year. 

Thus  far  then  the  Lord  has  been  with 
us;  thus  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
His  grace  and  in  His  name. 

The  foundations  and  nucleus  have  been 
gathered  together  for  what  the  events  of 
the  past  and  faith  in  God  give  us  hope 
of  becoming  in  His  own  time  a fountain 
of  religious  influence  that  shall  prove  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life  to  all  this  com- 
munityj  for  whose  highest,  material, 


social,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  this 
church  has  been  planted  and  watered  by 
the  prayers  and  tears  and  alms  of  God’s 
people  and  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  from  on  high. 

PAYSON  CITY  COUNCIL. 

From  the  organization  in  April,  A.  D. 
1853,  (under  a charter  granted  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  approved  January  21,  A.  D.  1853), 
to  the  second  Monday  in  February,  A.  D. 
1884,  inclusive  : 

1 85 3-4- 

Mayor — David  Crocket;  Aldermen — 
Benjamin  F.  Stewart,  John  B.  Fairbanks, 
James  E.  Daniels,  Israel  Calkins,  James 
McLellan;1  Councilors — David  Fairbanks, 
James  Adair,  Henry  Nebeker,  Elijah 
Haws,  William  C.  McLellan,  Breede 
Searle,  H.  Stevens,  James  B.  Brackin, 
Samuel  Adair,  Joseph  Curtis,2  Benjamin 
Cross,3  George  Wilson.4 

i855-6- 

Mayor — David  Crocket;  Aldermen — 
Benjamin  Stewart,  John  B.  Fairbanks, 
James  McLellan,  Joseph  Curtis;  Coun- 
cilors— David  Fairbanks,  Henry  Nebe- 
ker, Elijah  Haws,  Breede  Searle,  James 
B.  Brackin,  Joseph  Adair,  David  S.  Col- 
vin, James  E.  Daniels,  Pardon  Webb,5 
Benjamin  F.  Johnson. 

1857-8. 

Mayor — David  Crocket;  Aldermen — 
John  B.  Fairbanks,  Joseph  Curtis,  Elijah 
Haws,  John  T.  Hardy;  Councilors — Ben- 
jamin F.  Stewart,  Charles  B.  Hancock, 
Pardon  Webb,  David  S.  Colvin,  Levi  O. 
A.  Colvin,  H.  S.  Rawson,  Lycurgus  Wil- 
son, John  H.  Moore,  Daniel  B.  Rawson. 

1859-60. 

Mayor — John  T.  Hardy;  Aldermen — 
David  Crocket,  N.  Jacob,  John  H. 
Moore,  William  P.  Dennis;  Councilors — 
Benjamin  F.  Stewart,  David  S.  Colvin, 
Davia  Fairbanks,  Daniel  B.  Rawson, 
Joha  Loveless,  Jeremiah  Bingham,  D.  P. 
Young,  A.  M.  Hollingshead,  James  B. 
Brackin. 

1861-2. 

Mayor — John  T.  Hardy;  Aldermen — 


(1)  Appointed  vice  Israel  Calkins,  resigned. 

(2)  Appointed  vice  Samuel  Adair,  resigned, 

(3)  Appointed  vice  H.  Stevens,  resigned. 

(4)  Appointed  vice  Wm.  C.  McLellan,  resigned. 

(5)  Appointed  vice  James  E.  Daniels,  resigned. 
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Warren  S.  Pace,  Orrawell  Simons,  Daniel 
Stark,  David  Fairbanks ; Councilors — 
Jonathan  S.  Page,  Levi  O.  A.  Colvin, 
William  C.  Wightman,  Pardon  Webb, 
Henry  Zufelt,  Henry  G.  Boyle,  Henry 
Nebeker,  David  S.  Colvin,  Joseph  W. 
Bates. 

1863-4. 

1 Mayor — Benjamin  F.  Stewart;  Aider- 
men — Daniel  Stark,  Henry  G.  Boyle; 
jouncilors — David  S.  Colvin,  Henry 
Nebeker,  Jonathan  S.  Page. 

1865-6. 

2 Mayor — Benjamin  F.  Stewart;  Aider- 
men — Daniel  Stark,  Henry  G.  Boyle, 
Thomas  E.  Daniels;  Councilors — David 
S.  Colvin,  Jonathan  S.  Page,  William 
C.  McLellan,  John  H.  Moore,  Amasa 
Potter. 

1867-8. 

Mayor — Orrawell  Simons;  Aldermen — 
Daniel  Stark,  Jonathan  S.  Page,  Henry 

G.  Boyle,  Amasa  Potter;1 2 3  Councilors — 
David  S.  Colvin,  George  S.  Rust,  Joseph 
S.  Tanner,  Christopher  F.  Dixon,  Hiram 
Elmer. 

1 869-70. 

Alayor — Orrawell  Simons;  Aldermen — 
Jonathan  S.  Page,  Amasa  Potter,  James 
Fmlayson  ; councilors — David  S.  Colvin, 
George  S.  Rust,  Hiram  Elmer,  John  P. 
Wimmer,  David  Lant. 

1871-2. 

Mayor — Orrawell  Simons;  Aldermen 
— Jonathan  S.  Page,  James  Finlayson, 
Amasa  Potter;  Councilors — John  P.  Wim- 
mer, David  Lant,  Thomas  H.  Wilson, 
John  D.  Stark,  William  C.  McClellan. 
1873-4. 

Mayor—  Orrawell  Simons  ; Aldermen 
-—Jonathan  S.  Page,  James  Finlayson, 
Henry  G.  Boyle;  Councilors — William 
C.  McClellan,  John  P.  Wimmer,  Thomas 

H.  Wilson,  Barry  Wride,  William  S. 
Tanner. 

1875-6. 

Mayor — Jonathan  S.  Page;  Aldermen 
— James  Fmlayson,  Wm.  C.  McClellan, 


(1)  By  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  approved 
January  16,  A.  D.  1862,  the  City  Council  was  re- 
duced to  one  mayor,  two  Aldermen,  and  three 
councilors. 

(2)  January  21,  1864,  the  present  City  Charter 
was  established,  authorizing  one  mayor,  three  aider- 
men  and  five  councilors. 

(3)  Appointed  vice  Henry  G.  Boyle,  resigned. 


John  P.  Wimmer;  Councilors — Thomas 
PI.  Wilson,  Barry  Wride,  Daniel  Stark. 
John  B.  Fairbanks,  John  J.  McClellan,4 
George  Patten. 

1877-8. 

Mayor — Jonathan  S.  Page;  Aldermen 
— James  Finlayson,  Wm.  C.  McClellan, 
Thomas  H.  Wilson  ; Councilors — Barry 
Wride,  John  J.  McClellan,  George  Pat- 
ten, Joseph  S.  Tanner,  Henry  Fair- 
banks. 

1879-80. 

Mayor — Joseph  S.  Tanner  ; Aldermen 
— James  Finlayson,  Thomas  H.  Wilson, 
Barry  Wride;  Councilors  — John  J. 
McClellan,  William  Clayson,  William  S. 
Tanner,  Jesse  S.  Taylor,  Charles  Brewer- 
ton. 

1881-2. 

Mayor — Josephs.  Tanner;  Aldermen 
— Thomas  H.  Wilson,  * Barry  Wride, 
Jesse  S.  Taylor  ; • Councilors — John  J. 
McClellan,  William  Clayson,  William  S. 
Tanner,  Charles  Brewerton,  Jonathan  S. 
Page. 

1883-4. 

Mayor — James  Finlayson  ; Aldermen 
— Henry  W.  Barnett,  Jesse  S.  Taylor, 
John  J.  McClellan  ; Councilors — Joseph 
S.  Tanner,  Barry  Wride,  Charles  Brew- 
erton, John  E.  Huish,  Solomon  Han- 
cock. 

We  have  now  given  very  full  and  com- 
plete historical  sketches  of  Spanish  Fork, 
Provo  and  Payson,  and  we  hope  in  a 
future  volume  to  be  engaged  for  similar 
service  for  every  city  in  Southern  Utah. 
In  the  present  number  we  are  merely 
able  to  give  a brief  digest  of  the  remain- 
ing municipalities  and  precincts  of  Utah 
County,  with  some  general  notes  of 
county  history. 


SPRINGVILLE. 

As  soon  as  the  original  colony  which 
settled  Utah  County,  in  the  years  1S49-50 
had  recovered  from  the  attack  of  the 
Timpanogas  Indians,  after  the  famous 
Provo  battle,  in  which  not  only  several 
companies  sent  from  Salt  Lake  County, 
but  also  officers  of  Captain  Stansbury’s 
command  took  part,  the  authorities  of 


(4)  Appointed  vice  John  B.  Fairbanks,  died. 
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the  Mormon  people  pushed  forward  their 
well  digested  plan  of  the  early  coloniza- 
tion of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  re-inforcement  of  the  col- 
onists. which  in  the  fall  of  1850  founded 
Springville  and  other  settlements  was 
supplied  principally  from  the  emigration 
of  1850;  it  poured  into  Utah  from  Pot- 
tawattamie County,  which  the  Mormons 
had  established  on  their  way  to  the  moun- 
tains. In  September  of  that  year  Aaron 
Johnson  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
command  of  a company  from  old  Winter 
Quarters,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  month  he  came  into  Utah  County 
with  several  families  to  found  the  city 
now  known  as  Springville.  These  first 
families  were  those  of  Aaron  Johnson, 
Myron  N.  Crandall,  William  Miller,  who 
was  afterwards  president  of  Utah  County, 
John  W.  Deal  and  James  Mendenhal. 
The  date  of  the  settling  of  Springville  is 
given  in  the  record  of  the  city,  as  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1850.  Utah  County  was  organ- 
ized at  first  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Deseret  in  1850, 
and  in  June  28,  1851,  at  a special  term 
of  the  county  court,  with  Aaron  Johnson 
presiding  as  judge,  Springville  was  organ- 
ized as  a precinct;  says  the  court  record: 
“And  all  that  portion  of  the  countv 
south  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
Provo  to  the  south  line  of  Spanish  Fork 
survey  west  to  the  lake  shall  be  called 
Springville  Precinct,  and  shall  hold  their 
elections  in  the  school  house  at  Spring- 
ville. Judges  of  elections:  Asachel 

Perry,  Orin  Craw  and  Peter  Boice.” 

The  first  bishop  of  Springville  was 
Aaron  Johnson  ; the  first  justice  of  the 
peace,  Orin  Craw;  the  first  constable, 
Cyrus  Sanford.  The  city  war  incorpor- 
ated in  1852.  In  February,  1853,  the 
first  municipal  election  was  held,  and  G. 
D.  Wood  chosen  mayor.  His  son,  L. 
S.  Wood,  is  the  present  mayor  and  he  has 
held  the  office  for  nearly  nineteen  years. 

As  a note  of  the  educational  record  of 
the  city  it  may  be  stated  that  Cyrus  N. 
Sanford  taught  the  first  day  school ; of 
the  Indian  wars  of  Utah  County,  which 
have  been  fully  narrated  in  former  num- 
bers, it  may  be  repeated  that  the  famous 
Indian  war  of  1853  had  its  origin  in 
Springville.  The  population  of  Spring- 
ville to  day  is  nearly  3,000.  The  Utah 
Gazetteer  gives  the  following  digest  of 
the  city  to  date : 
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“There  are  two  churches,  Latter-day 
Saints,  Nephi  Packard,  bishop,  and 
Presbyterian,  Rev.  Geo.  Leonard,  par- 
son ; six  schools  and  five  schoolhouses, 
five  district  and  one  Presbyterian,  with 
average  attendance  of  300.  They  have 
two  libraries,  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  and  city  library. 
The  societies  are  as  follows;  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Ladies’  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  Relief  Society 
and  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
The  city  is  pleasantly  located  six  miles 
south  of  Provo,  on  the  line  of  the  Utah 
Central  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railways.  In  it  are  located  a flouring 
mill  and  woolen  factory.  It  has  also  a 
fine  theatre,  erected  by  the  Springville 
Theatrical  Company.  The  building  is 
large  and  commodious,  having  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  600,  large  stage  and 
good  scenery.  The  citizens  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  farming.  Mail  is  re- 
ceived daily  from  north  and  south.” 


AARON  JOHNSON,  FIRST  JUDGE  OF  UTAH 
COUNTY. 

Aaron  Johnson  the  founder  and  first 
bishop  of  Springville,  may  be  historically 
considered  as  the  first  representative 
name  in  the  record  of  the  organization 
of  Utah  County.  It  was  under  his  ad- 
ministration as  Chief  Justice  of  Utah 
County,  that  the  county  was  organized 
by  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Deseret.  In 
October,  1850,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Young  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Deseret,  as  Chief 
Justice  of  Utah  County  at  the  sessions 
when  the  county  was  created.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  such  from  Gov- 
ernor Young.  We  have  not  a copy  of  it 
in  our  possession  but  in  the  preceding 
paper  on  Salt  Lake  County  there  is  the 
commission  of  Elias  Smith  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Salt  Lake  County,  but  of  a later 
date.  The  first  two  names  that  we  have 
met  holding  the  office  of  Chief  Justices 
are  Andrew  Perkins  for  Salt  Lake  County 
and  Aaron  Johnson  for  Utah  County. 
Several  months  later  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  Aaron  Johnson,  George  A. 
Smith  who  raised  and  led  a colony  into 
Iron  County,,  was  created  Chief  Justice 
of  Iron  County. 
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Under  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  State  of  Deseret  these  judicial 
divisions  of  the  State  was  each  equivalent 
to  a judicial  district  over  which  a Chief 
Justice  presided  with  two  Associate  Jus- 
tices. William  Miller,  whose  biographical 
sketch  follows  this,  and  J.  T.  Willis  were 
appointed  Associate  Justices  to  Chief 
Justice  Aaron  Johnson.  These  associate 
judges  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
until  the  “ next  election,  ” the  associates 
being  the  creations  of  the  people  of  the 
county  by  election,  but  the  Chief  Justice 
was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State.  It  may  be  noted  at  this  point 
that  in  October,  1850,  there  had  been 
no  county  or  city  election  held  in  Utah 
County ; hence  the  appointment  of  As- 
sociate Justices  William  Miller  and  J.  T. 
Willis  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  Aaron  Johnson  to  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  county. 

The  first  court  of  Utah  County  held 
under  the  Provisional  Government  was 
held  on  the  1st  of  March,  1851,  at  the 
school  house  in  the  fort  at  Provo  City, 
Aaron  Johnson  presiding,  with  William 
Miller  and  J.  T.  Willis  his  associates, 
present,  with  Isaac  Higbee  county  clerk 
and  recorder.  The  three  judges  then 
duly  proceeded  and  organized  the  county 
court,  and  during  its  session  the  court 
tried  several  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
having  at  work  grand  and  petit  juries. 
The  first  municipal  election  of  Provo 
City  occured  six  weeks  later,  April  14th. 
In  June  a special  term  of  the  court  was 
held  and  the  county  was  divided  into 
precincts.  Thus  it  appears  in  the  record 
that  under  the  administration  of  Aaron 
Johnson  as  Chief  Justice,  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  Utah  County  was  started, 
there  having  been  previous  to  this  simply 
the  ecclesiastical  rule  over  the  southern 
colonies. 

The  first  bishop  of  Springville  and 
first  judge  of  the  county,  thus  introduced, 
we  may  very  properly  present  his  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Aaron  Johnson  was  born  at  Haddam, 
Middlesex  County,  Connecticut,  June 
22nd,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  Didy- 
mus  Johnson  and  Ruhama  Stevens.  His 
grandfather,  Stephen  Johnson,  came  to 
Connecticut  about  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution and  settled  near  where  the  Judge 
was  born,  in  Middlesex  County.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  family  that  the 


American  ancestors  of  the  Johnsons 
came  to  America  from  England  about 
the  year  1650;  and  that  the  maternal 
side,  the  Stevens  were  also  from  England. 

Bishop  Johnson’s  childhood,  like  that 
of  many  of  the  representative  men  who 
have  figured  in  American  history  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  was  spent  in 
toil  and  hardship  incident  to  making  a 
living  in  the  rocky  and  almost  unproduc- 
tive soil  of  the  locality  where  he  was 
born  and  resided  until  he  was  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  the  sixth 
child  in  a family  of  nine.  He  was  put 
to  work  at  the  age  of  six  years  at  what- 
ever he  could  do  about  the  farm.  His 
educational  opportunities  were  very 
limited.  He  only  went  to  school  three 
terms  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  none  afterwards.  The  hard  neces- 
sities of  life,  in  subduing  the  land  where 
the  family  settled,  put  him  early  into  the 
harness  of  work  and  denied  him  the 
privileges  of  school  for  which  he  had  a 
decided  natural  inclination.  At  fourteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a Mr.  Scovill,  un- 
til he  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade.  His 
master  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  engaged  in  making  musket 
barrels. 

While  at  work  for  Mr.  Scovil  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  a fair  education  by  studying  diligently 
at  nights,  he  having  to  work  winter  and 
summer  in  the  blacksmith  shop  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  per  day.  He  learned  to 
write  and  cipher  by  using  a piece  of 
charcoal,  making  his  examples  on  the 
top  of  the  blacksmith’s  bellows  and 
snatching  the  time  between  heats  to  work 
them  out.  Seeing  his  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  his  master,  who  was  a very 
kind  man,  took  quite  an  interest  in  his 
welfare  and  encouraged  his  eager  desire 
for  education.  He  commenced  his  real 
school  days  in  a blacksmith  shop.  He 
also,  when  he  grew  older,  attended  even- 
ing school  and  a Methodist  Sunday 
school;  thus  he  by  the  time  he  became  a 
man  had  acquired  a fair  education,  which 
enabled  him  to  occupy  many  positions  of 
trust  in  his  latter  years.  He  also  in  his 
early  manhood  received  a religious  train- 
ing and  experience,  for  in  1822,  when 
but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  joined  the 
Methodist  church  and  was  a faithful  mem- 
ber of  that  denomination  for  twelve  years. 
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In  18^7,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
Aaron  Johnson  was  joined  in  wedlock  to 
Miss  Polly  Z.  Kelsey  of.  New  Haven, 
Connecticutt. 

In  the  above  year  he  commenced  work- 
ing on  his  own  account  at  his  trade  for 
the  Government,  which  occupation  he 
followed4for  several  years;  but,  the  labor 
being  very  heavy,  he  contracted  severe 
pains  in  his  side  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  occupation. 

About  this  time,  April  15th,  1836,  he 
heard  several  sermons  on  Mormonism, 
and  being  convinced  of  its  truth  he  con- 
cluded to  join  the  Church  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  he  accordingly  did.  He 
however  first  wrote  a letter  to  his  Metho- 
dist friends  stating  that  he  had  found 
new  light  and  that  he  intended  to  join 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  asking  them  to 
still  think  kindly  of  him,  as  he  ever 
should  of  his  former  associates.  Reso- 
lutions of  respect  were  passed  in  his  behalf 
by  the  Methodist  Church  and  his  name 
was  withdrawn  from  the  roll  of  church 
membership,  but  the  best  of  feelings  re- 
mained towards  him. 

In  November,  1836,  he  visited  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  and  here  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  Joseph  Smith.  A warm  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them  which  continued 
to  the  end.  He  was  ordained  an  elder 
at  Kirtland  in  1837,  and  the  same  year 
he  moved  to  that  place  with  his  family. 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  was  the  first  gathering 
place  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  There 
Aaron  Johnson  bought  two  lots  and  built 
himself  and  family  a comfortable  home, 
expending  upon  it  the  sum  of  $ 2,200  in 
cash.  But  he  only  remained  in  Kirk- 
land, thirteen  months  in  consequence  of 
the  convulsion  of  apostacy  which  divided 
the  Church  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1837,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  with  the  faithful 
forsaking  Kirtland  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1837-8.  Several  of  the  origi- 
nal Twelve  Apostles  as  well  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  in 
rebellion  against  the  Prophet,  and  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Kirtland  to  depose 
Joseph  and  put  David  Whitmer  in  his 
place.  In  December,  of  1837,  the  Pro- 
phet and  Sidney  Rigdon  fled  from  Kirt- 
land as  did  also  Brigham  Young,  their 
lives  being  in  danger  of  the  apostates 
and  anti-Mormons;  and  in  the  spring 
those  who  stood  for  the  Prophet  followed 


him  into  Missouri  to  establish  the  city  of 
Far  West.  Among  those  who  left  Kirt- 
land in  the  spring,  were  Aaron  Johnson 
and  his  family,  he  having  to  leave  his 
heme  and  improvements  without  any 
renumeration,  in  consequence  of  his  land 
having  bean  mortgaged  before  he  pur- 
chased it,  which  fact  he  did  not  know 
until  too  late,  and  at  such  a time  of  apos- 
tacy and  bitterness  among  those  who 
had  been  brethren  he  could  not  obtain 
any  recompense  from  arbitration  or 
equity. 

After  leaving  Kirtland  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  Aaron  Johnson  travelled  with  his 
family  into  Missouri,  and  arrived  at  Far 
West  on  the  18th  of  July.  There  he 
purchased  a lot  in  the  town  and  a farm 
out  of  town  at  a cost  of  $5,000.  But 
scarcely  had  he  settled  in  Missouri  ere 
the  exterminating  order  of  Boggs  was 
issued  and  mobs  and  militia  arose  and 
united  to  expel  the  Mormons  from  that 
State.  The  town  of  Far  West  was  be- 
seiged  and  Aaron  Johnson  was  one 
among  the  defenders,  and,  when  the  town 
fell,  he  was  also  among  the  prisoners  of 
war  who  gave  up  their  arms  to  General 
Lucas  and  his  soldiers  and  to  whom  Gen- 
eral Clark  delivered  his  noted  speech  in 
which  he  said  : 

“The  order  of  the  Governor  to  me 
was,  that  you  should  be  exterminated, 
and  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  State. 
And  had  not  your  leaders  been  given  up, 
and  the  terms  of  treaty  complied  with, 
before  this  time  your  families  would  have 
been  destroyed  and  your  houses  in  ashes. 

“ There  is  a discretionary  power  vested 
in  my  hands,  which,  considering  your 
circumstances,  I shall  exercise  for  a sea- 
son. You  are  indebted  to  me  for  this 
clemency.  I do  not  say  that  you  shall 
go  now,  but  you  must  not  think  of  stay- 
ing here  another  season,  or  of  putting  in 
crops;  for  the  moment  you  do  this  the 
citizens  will  be  upon  you,  and  if  I am 
called  here  again  in  case  of  your  non- 
compliance  with  the  treaty  made,  do  not 
think  that  I shall  act  as  I have  done  now. 
You  need  not  expect  any  mercy,  but  ex- 
termination, for  I am  determined  that 
the  Governor’s  orders  shall  be  executed.” 

It  was  under  such  an  exterminating 
order  that  Aaron  Johnson  was  again  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  house,  farm  and  im- 
provements in  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
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In  the  winter  of  1848  9 the  Mormons 
were  making  their  escape  from  Missouri 
as  best  they  could  in  small  companies, 
and  more  often  in  single  families  so  as 
not  to  provoke  the  hostilities  of  the  anti- 
Mormon  settlers  as  they  journeyed  into 
Illinois.  Aaron  Johnson  arrived  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  on  the  14th  day  of 
March,  and  after  tarrying  there  awhile  to 
rest,  as  most  of  those  pilgrims  did,-  he 
took  his  family  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  re- 
sided nearly  eight  years.  At  Nauvoo  he 
built  two  brick  houses,  while  his  farm 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi River,  which  was  reached  by  a flat 
boat. 

In  Nauvoo,  Aaron  Johnson  held  re- 
sponsible civil  offices.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  he  was  soon 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  served 
the  public  in  that  capacity  there  for  four 
years.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  Aaron 
Johnson  was  the  “ first  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Nauvoo.”  It  is  certain  from  the 
term  (four  years)  that  he  must  have  been 
justice  of  the  peace  in  that  city  from 
about  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  char- 
ter of  Nauvoo  till  its  repeal  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Illinois.  He  held  three  mili- 
tary commissions  under  Governor  Ford. 

During  the  stay  of  the  saints  in  Nau- 
voo he  went  on  a mission  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  He  had  been  ordained  to  the 
office  of  a “ seventy  ” while  at  Far  West, 
and  in  1840  he  was  ordained  a high 
councilor  in  Nauvoo,  the  then  chief 
stake  of  Zion,  and  so  he  was  one  of  the 
first  high  council  of  that  stake,  during 
that  period  too  when  the  Twelve  were 
all  abroad,  nine  of  them  being  in  Eng- 
land, the  building  of  the  young  city 
and  the  business  of  the  Church  at  home, 
resting  chiefly  on  the  Prophet  and  the 
high  council. 

During  the  last  days  of  Nauvoo,  when 
the  Prophet  needed  by  his  side  the  truest 
and  staunchest  of  his  friendsand  brethren, 
Aaron  Johnson  was  among  that  number. 
It  will  be  remembered,  moreover,  by 
those  familiar  with  Mormon  history,  that 
at  that  critical  moment  the  Twelve  (all 
excepting  John  Taylor  and  Willard 
Richards)  with  several  hundred  others  of 
the  leading  elders  were  away  from  home 
in  the  various  States  on  a semi-political 
campaign,  putting  the  Prophet  Joseph 
forward  as  a fitting  person  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  while  in 


Nauvoo  the  night  of  martyrdom  was  so 
quickly  closing  over  the  head  of  the 
Church  that  there  was  no  time  to  recall 
the  absent  host  of  elders  ere  the  terrible 
bereavement  came.  Several  times  Joseph 
crossed  to  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  and 
hid  from  his  enemies,  preparing  also  for 
the  flight  of  himself  and  a troop  of  his 
most  trusted  elders  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, leaving  the  body  of  the  Church  to 
follow  under  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Iwelve.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Aaron  Johnson  took  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
over  the  river  in  his  flat  bottom  boat  al- 
ready referred  to.  Hunted  by  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  anti-Mormon  societies 
which  had  now  spread  over  the  State  of 
Illinois,  late  one  evening  they  called  on 
Bishop  Johnson  to  take  them  over  the 
river,  stating  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  absent  themselves  from  Nauvoo 
for  at  least  a short  time.  It  was  during 
this  passage  that  the  Prophet  confided  to 
Aaron  Johnson  his  design  to  move  the 
Church  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
confidence  was  doubtless  given  to  prepare 
Johnson  to  go  with  him  in  his  flight  to 
the  mountains  that  year  (1844)  as  one  of 
his  body  guard,  Johnson  being  at  that 
time  one  of  his  officers  in  the  Nauvoo 
Legion.  But  at  the  last  moment,  when 
he  was  on  the  Iowa  side,  making  ready 
for  his  flight  with  a pioneer  troop,  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  reproaches  of  some  of 
his  disciples  (who  said  he  was  as  the 
shepherd  running  away  from  the  sheep) 
and  betrayed  equally  by  his  great  love, 
which  caused  him  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  people:  he  returned  and  gave  himself 
up  to  Governor  Ford,  who  marched  upon 
Nauvoo  at  the  head  of  the  militia  and 
demanded  the  persons  of  the' Prophet 
and  his  brother  Hyrum.  During  all 
these  trials  Aaron  Johnson  was  with  the 
Prophet,  and  was  with  him  at  Carthage 
just  previous  to  his  martyrdom. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  Aaron  Johnson  was 
a leader  in  the  exodus  and  was  appointed 
president  of  Garden  Grove,  which  was 
the  first  settlement  formed  on  the  way. 
A passage  of  the  history  of  the  exodus 
and  Garden  Grove  will  therefore  be  per- 
tinent in  his  biographical  sketch. 

“Towards  the  end  of  April  the  camp 
came  to  a place  the  leaders  named  Gar- 
den Grove.  Here  they  determined  to 
form  a small  settlement,  open  farms,  and 
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make  a temporary  gathering  place  for 
“the  poor,”  while  the  better  prepared 
were  to  push  on  the  way  and  make  other 
settlements. 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  27th  ol 
April  the  bugle  sounded  at  Garden 
Grove,  and  all  the  men  assembled  to  or- 
ganize for  labor.  Immediately  hundreds 
of  men  were  at  work  cutting  trees,  split- 
ting rails,  making  fences,  cutting  logs  for 
houses,  building  bridges,  digging  wells, 
making  plows  and  herding  cattle.  Quite 
a number  were  sent  into  the  Missouri 
settlements  to  exchange  horses  for  oxen, 
valuable  feather  beds  and  the  like  for 
provisions  and  articles  most  needed  in 
the  camp,  and  the  remainder  engaged  in 
plowing  and  planting.  Messengers  were 
also  dispatched  to  call  in  the  bands  of 
pioneers  scattered  over  the  country  seek- 
ing work,  with  instructions  to  hasten 
them  up  to  help  form  the  new  settlements 
before  the  season  had  passed  ; so  that,  in 
a scarcely  conceivable  time,  at  Garden 
Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah,  industrious 
settlements  sprang  up  almost  as  if  by 
magic.  The  main  body  also  hurried  on 
toward  old  Council  Bluffs,  under  the 
president  and  his  chief  men,  to  locate 
winter  quarters,  and  to  send  on  a picked 
company  of  pioneers  that  year  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.” 

Aaron  Johnson  arrived  at  Garden 
Grove  on  the  12th  of  May,  1846,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  presiding  charge  of 
that  “ temporary  stake”  or  settlement. 
He  made  a farm  of  thirty  acres  and 
fenced  it  with  “burr  oak  rails,”  raised 
that  season  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
bushels  of  corn  and  one  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  besides  a great  quantity  of 
vegetables.  He  also  built  two  log  houses, 
with  corrals,  etc.,  for  himself,  and  helped 
to  build  seven  others  for  the  families  of 
those  who  went  into  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion. 

When  he  left  Nauvoo  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  in  a compulsory  exodus,  he  left  real 
estate  which  cost  him  over  $4,000,  but 
for  which  he  only  received  $150.  And 
now  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he  left  Gar- 
den Grove  and  all  his  improvements 
without  any  compensation,  but  while  the 
former  was  to  the  benefit  of  the  anti- 
Mormons,  these  at  Garden  Grove  were 
left  for  the  Saints  who  followed  to  occupy 
and  raise  substance  for  themselves,  and 


to  help  sustain  the  general  migration  of 
the  Church  to  the  mountains.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  here  that  it  was  by 
such  examples  as  that  shown  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Johnson  that  the  great  exodus 
of  the  Mormons  was  accomplished. 

After  leaving  Garden  Grove  he  and 
his  brocher  Lorenzo  and  their  families 
journeyed  to  Winter  Quarters,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  12th  of  May,  1847,  about 
five  weeks  after  the  pioneer  band  under 
Brigham  Young  started  for  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  old  Winter  Quarters  he  built  log 
houses  for  his  family,  made  a farm  of 
thirty  acres,  raised  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  corn,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bushels  of  buckwheat,  etc. 
Himself  and  his  brother  Lorenzo  also 
went  back  to  Garden  Grove  (an  extra 
trip)  to  bring  up  some  families  of  the 
poor. 

Another  removal  next  occurred.  The 
Indian  agent  would  not  allow  the  Mor- 
mons to  remain  another  season  at  Winter 
Quarters,  it  being  Indian  territory,  so 
Bishop  Johnson  and  family  moved  back 
to  Pottawattamie,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Missouri  river,  fourteen  miles  from  their 
last  location,  leaving  all  improvements  to 
whom  ever  happened  that  way. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1847, 
Bishop  Johnson  started  on  horseback  to 
fill  amission,  traveling  through  the  States 
of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  He  returned  to  Pot- 
tawattamie in  the  spring  of  1848,  made 
a farm  of  thirty  acres  and  left  it  in  charge 
of  his  eldest  son,  Willis  Kelsey,  and 
family  to  tend  and  harvest,  and  started 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1848,  with  his  wife 
and  youngest  daughter,  to  visit  the  East- 
ern States  and  the  place  of  his  birth  for 
the  last  time  before  making  their  journey 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Returning  to  Pottawattamie  on  the 
24th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  he 
found  large  crops  all  gathered.  Here  he 
remained,  in  Pottawattamie  County,  two 
more  years,  acting  as  bishop  and  high 
councilor  to  the  Stake. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  he  sold  out  his 
improvements  at  Kanesville  for  $270, 
fitted  up  two  wagons,  two  yoke  of  cows 
to  pull  one  wagon  and  a span  of  horses 
for  the  other,  and  started  for  Utah  June 
10th,  1850,  being  appointed  captain  of  a 
company  of  135  wagons.  Here  it  might 
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be  noticed  that  the  trip  across  the  State 
of  Iowa  from  Nauvoo  was  made  in 
wagons  built  by  himself  and  brother 
Lorenzo,  each  having  one,  said  wagons 
containing  not  a single  scrap  of  iron. 

These  were  afterwards  ironed  by  him- 
self and  did  service  in  transporting  him- 
self and  family  across  the  plains  in  1850, 
and  were  used  many  years  in  Utah. 

A few  days  after  starting  from  the 
frontiers  the  camp  which  Bishop  John- 
son commanded  was  attacked  by  the 
cholera  and  many  of  the  loved  ones  were 
left  on  the  way.  His  first  wife  Polly  Z., 
his  second  wife  Sarah,  and  his  son  Willis 
K.  were  attacked  and  succumbed  to  this 
terrible  disease  within  a few  days  of  each 
other. 

After  the  toils  and  trouble  incident  to 
an  emigrant  train,  Captain  Johnson  ar- 
rived with  his  company  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  September  5th,  1850,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  same  month  he  with  several 
families  came  south  and  founded  the  city 
of  Springville.  They  immediately  built 
a fort  around  one  and  one-half  acres  as 
a defence  against  Indians  in  which  fort 
the  settlers  lived  two  years. 

The  young  colonies  in  Utah  greatly 
increased  in  the  first  two  or  three  years 
and  as  already  noted,  on  the  organization 
of  the  county  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Deseret,  in  October, 
1850,  Aaron  Johnson  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  that  judicial  district.  August 
4th,  1851,  when  John  M.  Bernhisel  was 
elected  to  Congress  to  represent  Utah 
Territory,  Aaron  Johnson  was  elected 
one  of  the  “senators”  to  our  Territorial 
Legislature.  Alexander  Williams  was 
also  a “senator”  from  Utah  County, 
and  William  Miller,  David  Evans  and 
Levi  Hancock  were  the  representatives 
of  that  county.  As  this  was  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Legislature,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Aaron  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  “council”  or 
“senate”  for  at  the  first  election  the 
members  of  that  branch  were  elected  as 
“ senators.” 

Aaron  Johnson  was  also  a military 
man  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  dis- 
tricts. He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
early  Walker  war.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  brigadier-general  of  Peteetneet 
Military  District,  and  was  a principal 
officer  in  furnishing  men  and  supplies 
for  the  “Utah  War.” 


In  March,  1859,  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
came  to  Provo  with  a regiment  of  soldiers, 
opened  court  and  attempted  to  arrest 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  Utah  County. 
A.  F.  MacDonald  and  H.  H.  Kearns 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison 
without  trial.  Warrants  were  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  Bishop  Aaron  Johnson  and 
other  leading  Mormons  of  Springville. 
Four  U.  S.  deputies  came  to  Springville 
to  make  the  arrests  but  the  Bishop  was 
“gone  out  for  a walk,”  it  was  said. 
Some  days  after  the  search  his  family 
were  awakened  by  loud  knocks  upon  the 
door  just  at  day  break.  One  of  his  wives 
hastily  dressed,  descended  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it,  when  she  was  confronted 
by  several  U.  S.  officers,  who  demanded 
admittance,  saying  they  had  a warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  Bishop  Aaron  Johnson. 
Mrs.  J.  asked  them  to  wait  until  the 
household  were  up  and  dressed,  which 
they  very  politely  assured  her  they  would 
do.  On  looking  out  of  the  windows  the 
family  discovered  200  U.  S.  soldiers  sur- 
rounding the  house.  In  due  time  the 
officers  were  admitted  and  the  house  was 
thoroughly  searched,  but  no  Bishop 
found.  The  soldiers  also  searched  the 
town  and  went  up  the  canyon  six  or 
eight  miles  to  find  the  fugitives.  The 
hunt  for  the  Bishop  is  told  as  follows  in 
Springville  notes : 

“ It  was  a cold  stormy  day  in  March, 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  troops 
were  entering  the  mouth  of  the  canyon, 
they  met  a herd  boy  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  any  fresh  tracks  up  the  canyon, 
yes,  the  boy  replied,  plenty  of  them; 
So  ‘ off  they  go,  while  wind  and  snow 
beat  fair  upon  their  backs.’  After  going 
several  miles  and  seeing  no  signs  of  a 
human  track,  they  returned;  seeing  'the 
boy  who  had  given  the  information  in 
relation  to  the  tracks,  the  soldiers  said 
he  had  lied  to  them,  for  they  had  not 
seen  a single  human  track.  Well  replied 
the  boy,  ‘ I never  said  nuthen  about 
human  tracks,  it  was  rabbit  tracks  I 
seen.’ 

“ That  night  Bishop  Johnson,  slightly 
disguised,  was  at  Provo,  and  desiring  to 
go  to  Salt  Lake  that  night  went  to  the 
mail  station  just  after  dark,  and  rode 
into  the  city  on  the  same  coach  which 
contained  Marshals  Dotson  and  Stone, 
who  had  warrants  for  his  arrest.  All 
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through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1859, 
General  Johnson  and  others  remained  in 
the  mountains.  For  many  weeks  they  were 
camped  at  the  top  of  the  mountains  east  of 
Springville,  which  locality  they  named 
‘Kolob.’  It  was  a beautiful  place,  a 
cool  mountain  stream  meandered  down 
the  mountain  side,  and  the  spreading 
shade  of  the  maple  and  oak  gave  them 
refreshing  shade.  A guard  was  kept  up 
night  and  day  from  a point  near  by 
which  overlooked  the  entire  county. 
G.  A.  Smith  said  that  the  fact  of  General 
Johnson  being  in  the  mountains,  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  Government  soldiers 
at  Camp  Floyd  in  check,  as  they  thought 
that  General  Aaron  was  in  the  moun- 
tains with  a couple  of  thousand  men 
ready  to  swoop  down  upon  the  U.  S. 
troops  at  a moment’s  notice,  if  any  hos- 
tile movement  was  made  on  their  part.” 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  the  excitement 
having  subsided,  the  Bishop  and  others 
returned  to  their  homes,  where  he  spent 
the  succeeding  years  very  busily,  as  a 
public  servant  and  providing  for  his 
numerous  family. 

In  1870,  Aaron  Johnson  resigned  his 
position  as  bishop  of  Springville.  He 
died  at  that  city  (of  which  he  was  chief 
among  its  founders),  May  10th,  1877,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  The 
county  court  was  in  session  when  the 
news  arrived  at  Provo  of  his  death,  and 
in  honor  of  his  memory,  the  court  ad- 
journed. His  character  and  habits  are 
described  in  the  following  by  one  who 
knew  and  loved  him  well : 

“In  his  character  honesty,  sobriety, 
morality  and  charity  predominated.  He 
always  kept  an  open  house  to  the  traveler 
and  stranger — never  making  any  charges 
for  his  hospitality;  was  ever  ready  to  as- 
sist the  poor  upon  their  arrival  into 
the  country,  by  furnishing  seed  for  first 
crops,  food,  teams,  etc.  Never  went  to 
law  to  settle  any  difficulty;  would  rather 
suffer  wrong  than  do  wrong.  His  good- 
ness to  the  poor  cannot  be  better  told 
than  by  relating  one  or  two  instances  out 
of  the  many  generous  acts  of  his  life. 
In  the  spring  of  1856,  during  the  grass- 
hopper -war,  he  made  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  flour  necessary  to 
last  his  family  until  July  4th,  at  one 
pound  each  per  day,  thinking  by  that 
time  some  of  the  early  wheat  about  the 


borders  in  dry  places  would  be  ripe 
enough  to  pull.  All  the  surplus  flour  he 
had  he  sold  at  $6.00  per  hundred,  when 
the  current  price  was  $24.00 per  hundred, 
others  selling  at  that  price.  Many  is  the 
poor  man  who  will  say  that  Bishop  John- 
son gave  him  his  first  start  in  Springville. 

“Through  his  generosity  he  lent  to  the 
poor  thousands  of  dollars,  much  of  it 
was  never  repaid.  On  New  Year's  day, 
in  1869,  he  burned  up  $1,000  in  notes 
held  by  him  as  security  for  supplies  he 
had  lent.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was, 
said  he,  ‘They  are  poorer  than  I am 
and  I am  not  particular  about  those  who 
have  less  than  I do  distressing  themselves 
to  pay  me  what  they  owe  me.  I have 
always  had  plenty,  and  always  expect  to 
have.’  ” 

“ President  Y^oung  was  at  one  time 
talking  to  Bishop  Johnson  about  his 
liberal  habits,  saying  ‘ Bishop,  you  ought 
to  be  a little  more  careful  how  you  lend 
your  means,  you  have  a large  family  and 
need  about  all  you  can  raise.’  ‘Tiue,’ 
replied  the  Bishop,  ‘people  who  come  to 
me  for  a favor  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them, 
and  so  I just  accommodate  them,  never 
thinking  whether  I will  ever  get  it 
back  again  or  not.’  ‘Well,’  said  the 
President,  ‘Bishop,  you  are  on  the 
right  side.’ 

“ He  was  strictly  temperate  in  his 
habits,  abstaining  from  all  alcoholic  or 
malt  liquors,  neither  using  tea,  coffee  or 
tobacco;  was  almost  a vegetarian,  not 
believing  in  but  moderate  use  of  meat. 
At  his  death  he  left  a numerous  family, 
which  were  brought  up  respectably,  all 
being  given  a good  common  school  edu- 
cation. He  built  two  school  houses 
during  his  residence  in  Springville,  from 
his  private  means,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  spread  knowledge  and  useful  in- 
formation abroad  among  the  people.” 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Bishop  Aaron  Johnson  we  add  a few  mis- 
cellaneous notes  : 

In  1839,  he  moved  to  Nauvoo, 

then  “Commerce,”  the  Bishop,  his  wife 
and  three  children  were  prostrated  with 
the  ague.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  capable  of  doing  anything.  He 
was  not  only  under  the  necessity  ot  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  housewife ; but, 
during  the  intervals  between  the  chills, 
he  made  a log  house  in  which  to  shelter 
his  family.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
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history  of  the  church  will  remember  that 
at  this  time— the  latter  part  of  1839  and 
and  the  beginning  of  1840 — the  whole 
of  the  church,  including  the  Prophet, 
Apostles  and  their  families,  were  help- 
lessly lying  on  that  Mississippi  bottom, 
upon  which  they  afterwards  built  Nau- 
voo — the  '‘beautiful  city” — shaking  with 
fever  aud  ague,  the  result  of  physical  ex- 
haustion, after  their  expulsion  from  Mis- 
souri, and  of  the  malaria  rising  from  the 
Mississippi  bottoms.  For  many  months 
Bishop  Johnson  had  to  lift  his  wife  from 
one  bed  to  another;  and  it  took  about 
nine  months  before  the  family  recovered. 

Just  after  his  recovery  the  Bishop  cut 
his  foot  nearly  off  at  the  instep;  by 
timely  dressing  the  foot  was  saved,  but  it 
ever  afterwards  caused  a slight  lameness. 

Of  his  labor  for  the  church  on  the 
public  works  at  Nauvoo,  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  worked  on  the  temple,  cutting 
stone,  etc.,  at  which  labor  he  spent  in 
all  about  two  years. 

At  the  time  the  Prophet  and  his 
brother  Hyrum  were  in  Carthage  jail, 
Squire  Johnson  was  subpoened  to  testify 
against  Joseph.  Before  going  into  the 
court  room,  some  apostate  Mormons  took 
him  aside  and  told  him  what  had  been 
testified,  adding  that  he  must  corroborate 
their  statement,  or  they  would  kill  him. 
Mr.  Johnson  looked  them  calmly  in  the 
eye  and  said,  “gentlemen,  I shall  tell  the 
truth,”  which  he  did,  and  the  former  tes- 
timony was  contradicted.  He  was  after- 
wards threatened  with  death,  but  he  was 
not  a man  to  be  easily  intimidated. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  old 
papers  of  the  bishop,  we  find  an  item- 
ized account  with  cost  of  public  works, 
done  by  the  citizens  of  Springville 
during  his  administration,  exclusive 
of  emigrating  the  poor,  tithing,  temple 
donations,  etc.,  which  makes  a noble  ex- 
hibit for  Springville,  led  by  the  example 
of  its  first  bishop  and  founder. 

In  1866  he  was  commission  by  Gover- 
nor Durkee  major-general  of  the  Second 
Division,  Utah  Militia. 

On  his  settlement  with  the  General 
Tithing  Office,  whose  agent  he  had  been 
for  ten  years  at  Springville,  the  institu- 
tion was  indebted  to  him  $15,000. 

Of  his  marriage  relations,  it  may  be 
named  as  a crowning  note  that  Bishop 
Aaron  Johnson  was,  during  his  lifetime, 


the  husband  of  ten  wive^,  and  the  father 
of  fifty-six  children. 


AMERICAN  FORK. 

This  city  was  also  organized  as  a pre- 
cinct under  the  Provisional  Government 
at  the  special  term  of  Utah  Countv 
Court,  held  June  28th,  1851,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  county  into  pre- 
cincts. The  precincts  organized  at  that 
term  of  the  court  were  Provo,  Spring- 
ville, Payson  and  American  Fork.  The 
record  of  the  original  division  of  the 
county  thus  describes:  “And  all  that 

part  of  the  county  north  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Provo  (Provo  having 
been  at  this  date  incorporated  as  a city) 
shall  be  called  American  Fork  Precinct, 
and  shall  hold  their  elections  at  the 
school  house  of  American  Fork.  Judges 
of  elections:  Hiram  Mott,  James  Guy- 
man  and  George  S.  Clark.” 

Quite  an  interesting  history  might  be 
written  of  American  Fork  since  the 
above  record  was  made.  Indeed  this 
city,  through  her  mayor,  L.  E.  Harring- 
ton, who  for  five  years  was  a member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Utah  County,  has 
figured  among  the  rpost  prominent  in  the 
legislative  business  of  the  Territory. 
Lorin  Farr  from  Weber  County,  and  L. 
E.  Harrington  from  Utah  County,  long 
held  the  rank  of  two  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  house.  It  was  the  member 
from  American  Fork  that  first  gave  Utah 
County  political  prominence  in  the  Utah 
Legislature.  Of  the  city  to-day  and  its 
history  the  Utah  Gazetieer  says  : 

“American  Fork,  situated  on  the  line 
of  the  Utah  Central  and  Denver-and  Rio 
Grande  Railways,  was  first  settled  in  the 
fall  of  1850;  was  organized  as  a Latter- 
day  Saints’  ward  May  25,  1851,  with  L. 
E.  Harrington,  bishop.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  first  settlers:  Arza 

Adams,  Stephen  Chipman,  N.  Guyman, 
James  Guyman,  L.  E.  Harrington,  J.  S. 
Eldredge,  M.  Caldwell,  Hyrum  Mott, 
Sr.,  Israel  Mott,  Stephen  Mott,  John 
Cole,  Berrit  Covington,  S.  Thomas, 
Captain  Lorenzo  Clark,  John  Mercer, 
William  Greenwood,  James  Crooks,  Da- 
vid Dixon,  William  Dixon — each  one  ac- 
companied by  his  family — and  Thomas 
Crooks  and  George  Crooks.  The  city 
was  incorporated  June  4,  1853,  and  has 
an  area  of  twenty- two  square  miles. 
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Elections  are  held  biennially,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  February.  The  citi- 
zens are  chiefly  engaged  in  farming  and 
stocking-raising.  It  has  two  churches, 
Latter-day  Saints,  W.  M.  Bromley, 
bishop,  and  Presbyterian,  Rev.  T.  F. 
Day,  pastor;  five  schools  and  three 
schoolhouses,  four  district  and  one  Pres- 
byterian, with  an  average  attendance  of 
425.  Entertainments  are  given  in  the 
City  Hall,  and  a theatre,  erected  last 
winter  by  a company.  There  are  two 
libraries,  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  and  Sunday  School. 
The  societies  are : Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Ladies  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  Relief  Society  and  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  Two  mails 
are  received  daily,  one  via  Utah  Central 
Railway,  the  other  via  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway. 


LEHI. 

Lehi  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  cities  in  Southern  Utah, 
and  its  bishop,  David  Evans,  was  one  of 
the  representatives  to  the  Territorial 
Legislature  at  its  origin,  being  elected 
August  4th,  1851.  Lehi  City  was  incor- 
porated February  5th,  1852,  which  date 
shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  whole  of  the  southern  division  of  our 
Territory.  Provo,  Lehi  and  Springville 
were  the  three  first  cities  in  Utah  County, 
Payson  and  American  Fork  being  a year 
later  than  Lehi  in  the  date  of  their  incor- 
poration. At  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  Utah  Southern  Railroad,  Lehi  rose 
to  considerable  importance.  During 
1872-3,  it  was  the  terminus  of  the  Utah 
Southern,  and  the  road  then  built  a large 
and  substantial  station  house.  It  is 
thirty-one  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  has  a population  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand, who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising.  For  many  years  David 
Evans  was  its  bishop.  He  served  the 
county  as  a member  to  the  Legislature 
and  also  as  a selectman.  Its  present 
bishop  is  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  an  enter- 
prising business  man.  There  are  two 
churches  in  the  place — the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  the  Congregational  Church. 
There  are  two  schools  and  five  school- 
houses,  district  and  New  West  Educa- 
tional Association.  It  has  also  a music 
hall  and  a young  people’s  library. 

10 


PLEASANT  GROVE. 

In  February,  1851,  Pleasant  Grove 
Branch  was  organized  by  Presidents 
Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
when  George  S.  Clark  was  appointed 
bishop,  with  Duncan  MacArthur  and 
James  Dunn  his  counsellors. 

The  settlement  was  at  the  onset  called 
Battle  Creek  settlement,  a name  derived 
from  a battle  fought  with  the  Indians  by 
a company  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Scott.  This  was  the  first  Indian  battle 
fought  in  the  Territory  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  Provo,  but  in  the  Indian 
history  of  the  Territory  that  of  Provo  is 
named  as  the  first  regular  battle,  it  being 
fought  by  the  organized  militia  under 
the  State  Government  of  Deseret,  with 
Major  General  Wells  in  command  of  the 
forces.  But  the  name  of  the  “Battle 
Creek  settlement  ” was  changed  in  1854. 
Says  the  Utah  County  Court  record: 

“ In  May,  1854,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court  that  the  American  Fork  Precinct 
(which  at  that  time  included  Battle  Creek 
settlement)  should  be  divided  into  two 
precincts,  the  new  precinct  to  be  called 
Pleasant  Grove.” 

The  city  was  incorporated  January  19, 
1855,  with  Hanson  Walker  mayor;  John 
Brown  succeeded  him  and  Hyrum  Win- 
ters succeeded  Brown.  At  the  next 
election  there  is  expected  to  be  a change 
in  the  municipal  government,  Mayor 
Winters  being  quite  old,  he  having  been 
one  of  the  members  of  “ Zion’s  Camp,” 
but  few  of  whom  remain.  Bishop  John 
Brown  is  also  a standing  name  of  Mormon 
history,  he  having  been  one  of  the  “ Pio- 
neer Band.” 

Pleasant  Grove  is  situated  on  the  line 
of  the  Utah  Central  Railway.  It  has 
an  area  of  sixteen  square  miles. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  citizens 
is  farming,  though  stock-raising  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent.  There  is  but 
one  church,  the  Latter-day  Saints,  John 
Brown,  bishop.  There  are  four  schools 
and  four  schoolhouses,  three  district  and 
one  Presbyterian  Mission,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  300.  The  building 
known  as  Clark’s  Hall  is  used  as  a place 
of  amusement.  There  is  also  a library. 
The  societies  are : Primary  and  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Ladies’  Mutual  Im- 
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provement  Associations,  and  a Relief 
Society.  Mail  daily. 

Present  City  Council : Mayor,  Hyrum 
Winters;  Aldermen,  J.  O.  Bullock,  C. 
P.  Weirnick ; Councilors,  J.  Harvey,  A. 
G.  Keetch,  C.  P.  Larsen  ; Recorder,  L. 
A.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Adams; 
Assessor  and  Collector,  R.  Thorne , 
Marshal,  J.  Foutz.  Elections  are  held 
biennially,  the  second  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 


ALPINE  CITY 

Was  first  settled  in  1850,  by  Hyrum  Nel- 
son. William  Wadsworth,  Charles  S. 
Peterson,  Isaac  Houston,  J.  W.  Preston, 
Morris  Phelps,  James  Holmes,  George 
Patten,  George  Pickup,  John  M.  Wiser, 
Caleb  Sherman,  William  Nisewanger  and 
Isaac  H.  Vail.  The  settlement  was  at 
first  known  as  Mountainville  Precinct, 
but  it  was  incorporated  as  Alpine  City, 
January  19th,  1855.  Its  first  justice  of 
the  peace  was  David  McOlney  and  its 
first  bishop,  Isaac  Houston.  Its  present 
inhabitants  number  340.  The  only  church 
at  Alpine  is  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Thomas  J.  McCullough  is  the  present 
bishop  and  S.  W.  Brown  the  mayor. 
Bishop  McCullough  served  the  county  as 
a selectman  from  1872  to  December, 
1884,  when  he  retired  and  was  succeeded 
by  Oscar  F.  Hunter  of  American  Fork. 
By  his  compeers  T.  J.  McCullough  is 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
judicious  servants  Utah  County  ever  had, 
and  in  his  retirement  from  office  he  car- 
ried the  good  will  and  respect  of  the 
whole  county. 


SANTAQUIN, 

Was  first  settled  in  1852;  but  owing  to 
Indian  hostilities  it  was  abandoned  in 
1853.  A graphic  passage  of  this  tem- 
porary abandonment  is  found  in  John  W. 
Berry’s  description  of  the  Walker  War 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  Fork.  Colonel 
Cownover,  who  had  pursued  the  Indians 
into  Sanpete  “ wishing  to  send  a message 
to  President  Young,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
asking  for  his  advice,  appointed  Clark 
Roberts,  of  Provo,  and  J.  W.  Berry  as 
messengers  to  convey  to  the  President  the 
information  desired.  The  messengers 
left  Manti  at  4 p.  m.  on  July  23d,  arriv- 


ing at  Santaquin  about  xo  a.  m.  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  found  the  inhabitants 
for  safety,  had  all  moved  to  Payson, 
and  the  town  in  the  possession  of  the  In- 
dians. While  riding  along  through  the 
streets,  with  no  thought  of  the  Indians 
being  in  full  possession  of  the  town,  they 
were  fired  on  by  twenty-one  Indians, 
from  a house  in  which  they  were  con- 
cealed. Clark  Roberts  was  shot  through 
the  right  shoulder  and  J.  W.  Berry  in 
the  left  wrist.”  In  1856,  Santaquin  was 
permanently  settled  by  B.  F.  Johnson,  A. 
Sherman,  J.  Holman,  Isaac  Morley,  W. 
B.  Maxwell,  M.  Rowe,  William  God- 
dard, A.  Butterfield,  C.  Montrose,  R. 
Openshaw,  Eli  Openshaw,  Robert  Col- 
lett, Thomas  Morgan,  W.  Head,  William 
Black,  George  Black,  Joseph  Black,  John 
Matthews, W.  Dowdley,  George  Johnson, 
James  Riste,  Joseph  Allen,  Joseph 
McFate,  David  LeBaron  and  George 
Willson. 

The  settlement  was,  at  its  organization 
in  the  county  known  as  Summit  Pre- 
cinct; but  the  name  was  afterwards 
changed.  Its  first  bishop  was  James 
Holman  ; first  justice  of  the  peace,  Nor- 
man Taylor.  George  Halliday  is  its 
present  bishop.  Santaquin  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Utah  Central  Railway.  Popula- 
tion 780.  Daily  mail. 


SALEM, 

Situated  a short  distance  northeast  of 
Payson,  was  first  settled  in  1856,  by 
Royal  Durfee,  Truman  Tryon,  A.  Hop- 
per, Cyrus  Hillman,  Jacob  Killion,  Jacob 
Hawes  and  Thomas  Killion.  - It  was 
then  known  as  Pond  Town.  There  is  a 
Latter-day  Saints’  Church,  C.  D.  Evans, 
bishop  ; a district  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  sixty;  a Young  Men’s  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association  Library ; 
also  a Primary  Association,  Relief  Soci- 
ety and  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Ladies’ 
Mutual  Improvement  xAssociations.  The 
citizens  are  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising.  Some  attention  is  also 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fish  in  the  wa- 
ters near  by.  Mail  three  times  a week. 

GOSHEN. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  place  were 
Phineas  W.  Cook,  John  Allen,  Asa  Big- 
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low,  John  Murray,  Joseph  L.  Weeck, 
Henry  D.  Dali,  Richard  Johnson  and 
John  Rouse.  It  dates  as  early  as  1856. 
In  1859  they  moved  out  of  their  fort 
and  budt  in  city  form.  The  soil,  how- 
ever, being  poor  they  moved,  in  i860,  a 
few  miles  further  north,  and  in  1869  the 
present  site  was  located  by  President 
Young,  who  appointed  William  Price 
bishop  of  the  place.  At  the  begining 
Phineas  W.  Cooke  acted  as  bishop,  but 
he  was  not  ordained  to  that  office. 
William  Maxwell  was  the  first  justice  of 
the  peace.  Two  Indian  battles  were 
fought  in  this  Valley  in  1853  and  1854. 
The  Population  of  Goshen  is  given  at 
365.  Mail  three  times  a week. 


FAIRFIELD  ( Camp  Floyd ) 

Was  first  settled  in  1855  by  William 
Beardshall,  Amos  Fielding,  James  Gaily, 
James  Schaw,  John  Oldfield,  John  Clegg, 
James  McFate,  John  Carson,  Wm.  H. 
Carson,  George  Carson,  Washington 
Carson,  Henry  Morgan,  Samuel  Broad- 
earth,  James  Barow,  John  Barow,  Rob- 
ert Barow,  and  Frank  Hodge.  Its  first 
bishop  was  William  Cunnington.  In 
January,  1856.  the  Indians  attacked  the 
fort  and  killed  George  Carson  and  John 
Barow  while  they  were  herding  the  stock 
of  the  settlers.  This  led  to  the  Tintic 
war.  The  settlers,  for  safety,  moved  to 
Cedar  Fort,  but  returned  in  the  spring 
of  1857  and  planted  their  crops,  which 
they  left  standing  in  the  fields  on  the 
approach  of  Johnston’s  army  into  Cedar 
Valley.  During  the  summer  Camp  Floyd 
was  established  south  of  the  stone  fort, 
across  the  creek.  Its  name  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Fort  Crittenden.  It 
is  now  Fairfield.  Population,  114. 


CEDAR  FORT 

Was  settled  in  1852  by  Allen  Weeks, 
Alfred  Bell,  Clabourn  Thomas,  Eli  Ben- 
nett, Jeremiah  Hatch,  Thomas  Bennett, 
Henry  Parker  and  John  Thomas.  Its 
first  bishop  was  Allen  Weeks;  justice  of 
peace  Abraham  C.  Hodge;  constable, 
Horace  Burdick.  Its  present  bishop  is 
Eli  Bennett.  Population  175.  Mail 
three  times  a week. 


SPRING  LAKE 

Was  settled  in  1858  by  James  Buttie:, 
James  Pace,  Sina  Drollinger  and  S.  S. 
Pace.  Its  first  bishop  was  B.  F.  John- 
son ; first  justice  of  the  peace  Samuel 
Openshaw  and  first  constable  Don  C. 
Babbett.  Its  population  is  100. 


BENJAMIN, 

Situated  about  midway  between  Utah 
Lake  and  Payson,  on  the  Utah  Central 
Railway,  was  first  settled  by  parties  from 
Payson  in  1868.  Progress  was  slow  until 
1870,  when  settlers  came  from  other 
parts  of  the  county.  It  has  a population 
of  about  350,  and  is  under  the  same 
bishopric  and  has  the  same  post  office 
address  as  Payson.  There  is  one  church, 
Latter-day  Saints,  B.  F.  Stewart,  presid- 
ing elder;  one  school  and  one  school - 
house,  district,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  thirty-five.  There  are  also  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Ladies’  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  and  a Relief  So- 
ciety. 


THISTLE  VALLEY 

Was  first  settled  in  1862  by  Dr.  Wing, 
James  Knight,  Warren  Brady,  Moroni 
Turpin,  Elias  Cot  and  Benjamin  Jones. 
There  is  no  bishop,  but  a president,  John 
T.  Moore;  first  justice  of  the  peace  John 
T.  Wimmer.  Its  population  consists  of 
fifteen  families,  numbering  75  persons. 
George  A.  Hicks  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  last  six  years.  Mail  four 
times  a week. 


CLINTON 

Was  first  settled  by  Orville  Cox,  Hyrum 
Seely,  James  Burne,  John  Spencer  and 
John  Cox.  Was  organized  as  a ward, 
August  16,  1880,  with  John  Spencer, 
bishop.  Mail  is  received  from  the  north 
twice  a week,  and  twice  from  the  south. 


COUNTY  NOTES. 

Utah  County  was  colonized  in  the  spring  of 
1849.  The  colony  that  founded  Provo  consisted  of 
thirty  families  numbering  about  150  souls.  It  was 
led  by  John  S.  Higbee.  The  Provo  Branch  was  or- 
ganized on  the  18th  of  March,  1849,  with  John  S. 
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Higbee,  president,  and  Isaac  Higbee  and  Dimick 
Huntington,  counselors.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  the 
settlers  commenced  building  their  fort,  which  was 
completed  in  about  six  weeks.  On  the  4th  of  July, 

1849,  the  first  military  organization  of  the  county 
was  effected  with  Major  Jefferson  Hunt  commander, 
who  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Captain  Peter  Cow- 
nover.  During  the  winter  of  1849-50,  Indian  de- 
predations began.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  ; 

1850,  the  famous  battle  of  Provo  was  fought  between 
the  settlers  of  Utah  County  and  the  Timpanogas 
Indians.  The  Indians  were  commanded  by  Big  Elk 
and  “ Ope-Carry ” or  Stick  on  Head;  the  settlers 
by  Captain  Peter  Cownover;  the  militia  from  Salt 
Lake  City  by  Captain  George  D.  Grant.  There 
were  in  the  fight  Robert  T.  Burton,  Lot  Smith,  Wil- 
liam H.  Kimball,  James  Ferguson  and  other  men 
of  military  mark.  Big  Elk  was  killed  in  the  battle 
and  next  day  Big  Elk's  squaw  fled,  and  attempting  to 
climb  a precipice,  fell  and  was  instantly  killed.  She 
was  the  handsomest  squaw  in  the  Ute  nation.  Of 
the  whites  one  was  killed,  Joseph  Higbee,  son  of 
Isaac  Higbee,  and  about  eighteen  wounded.  This 
band  of  Indians  were  about  all  “whipped  out,”  ex- 
cept the  women  and  children.  In  the  summer  of 
1850  the  first  survey  at  Provo  was  made  by  Surveyor 
Lemon.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  Payson,  Springville 
and  American  Fork  were  founded.  First  white  child 
born  was  the  daughter  of  Miles  Weaver ; first  male 
children  (twins)  William  and  John  Park.  Robert 
F.  Thomas  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  Chauncey 
Turner,  were  the  first  couple  married  in  the  county. 
Abraham  G.  Cownover  took  the  first  wheat  to  mill ; 
John  Blackburn  built  the  first  saw  mill ; John 
Hoop  the  first  adobe  house;  John  Meecham  burnt 
the  first  lime;  William  Goddard  made  the  first  sad- 
dles and  harness ; Peter  W.  Cownover  cradled  the 
first  wheat  raised.  The  first  carding  machine  suc- 
cessfully operated  in  Provo  City  was  brought  into 
the  county  by  Shadrach  Holdaway,  and  commenced 
operations  in  the  summer  of  1850.  It  proved  of 
great  service  to  the  early  settlers.  The  first  grist 
mill  in  Utah  County  was  built  by  James  Smith  of 
Provo. 

In  the  winter  1853,  Spanish  Fork  bottom  was 
settled.  Palmyra  was  located.  It  was  afterwards 
broken  up  and  united  with  Spanish  Fork  settlement. 
The  Old  Fort  on  the  site  of  Spanish  Fork  City,  was 
built  in  the  fall  of  1854.  The  first  wool  was  carded 
at  the  Provo  Woolen  Factory,  October  4th,  1872. 
“Provo  Co-operative  Institution”  was  organized 
January  5th,  1869.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Provo  was  organized  January  28th,  1882.  The 
Brigham  Young  Academy  dates  its  history  from 
October  16th,  1875. 

Utah  County  is  a great  grain  raising  country. 
Some  of  the  settlements  make  considerable  revenue 
from  bee  culture.  In  Spanish  Fork  it  has  become 
quite  an  important  and  renumerative  industry.  The 
honey  crop  of  1882  of  that  settlement  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  pounds.  Wm.  D.  Roberts,  one  of 
present  city  /council  of  Provo,  claims  the  honor  of 
having  first  imported  bees  to  Utah  from  Southern 
California. 

The  first  members  sent  to  the  Legislature  from 
Utah  County,  were  Aaron  Johnson,  Alexander  Wil- 
liams, David  Evans,  William  Miller  aud  Levi  Han- 
cock. Bishop  Aaron  Johnson  served  the  county  in 
the  Legislature  seventeen  years. 

Errata. — In  our  biographical  sketch  of  Bishop 
Johnson  there  are  several  typographical  errors  in 
figures.  Read  “ his  return  from  Kolob  was  in  the 
fall  of  1859,”  not  “ 1850,''  and  “he  was  Church 
agent  at  Springville  twenty  years,”  not  “ten,"  and 
“on  settlement,  the  Institution  owed  him  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,”  not  “ fifteen  thousand," 


BISHOP  WILLIAM  MILLER. 

In  the  history  of  Utah  County  we  may 
most  fitly  embody  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  late  William  Mil- 
ler, Presiding  Bishop  of  Provo,  President 
of  the  Utah  Stake  of  Zion,  and  one  of 
the  first  Selectmen  of  the  County,  and 
its  member  to  the  Legislature  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  County. 

William  Miller,  son  of  Seth  and  Mar- 
tha Miller,  was  born  at  Avon,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  8th,  1814.  His 
parents  were  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England.  His  father  was  born  at  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,  Sept.  30th,  1777.  His 
mother  at  Saundersfield,  Mass.,  February 
1st,  1784.  His  parents  emigrated  to  the 
State  of  New  York  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage and  were  among  the  early  settlers 
in  northern  New  York.  Mr.  Miller  had 
nine  brothers  and  sisters,  who  lived  to 
raise  families. 

The  Millers  were  among  the  most 
prominent  members  of  society,  and  were 
quite  wealthy  for  those  times.  His  father 
belonged  to  no  religious  denomination, 
but  was  strictly  moral  and  honest  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  His  mother 
was  a Presbyterian  ; her  husband  never 
interfering  in  her  religious  practices. 

When  William  Miller  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  there  was  quite  a religious 
wave  passed  over  their  part  of  the  county, 
and  all  were  anxious  to  experience  its  in- 
fluence— experience  a change  of  heart. 
He  attended  the  revivals,  and  after  re- 
peated solicitations  had  his  name  put 
down  on  six  months  trial — it  being  the 
rule  to  take  persons  on  a short  -trial  to 
prove  their  sincerity,  before  admitting 
them  to  membership.  Just  after  taking 
this  step  he  heard  an  Elder  preach  the 
new  and  strange  doctrines  then  advocated 
by  the  "Mormons,”  which  set  him  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain  for  him- 
self as  to  the  truth.  He  also  obtained  a 
Book  of  Mormon  and  carefully  read  its 
contents,  scarcely  resting  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  found  it  consistent  with  the 
Bible.  He  attended  all  the  Latter-day 
Saints  meetings  in  the  vicinity  for  a year, 
which  resulted  in  his  ultimately  joining 
the  Latter-day  Saints. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  of  his  1 8th  b irth- 
day  his  father  gave  him  $1,000  and  his 
liberty  to  commence  life  fcr  himself. 
Some  of  his  associates  were,  about  this 
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time,  contemplating  an  exploring  trip 
into  the  wilds  of  Michigan.  He  con- 
cluded to  accompany  them,  seeing  a good 
opening  for  a young  man.  They  went  to 
Detroit,  then  a fur  trading  post,  by 
water,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  by 
land.  They  were  very  much  in  love  with 
the  country,  and  determined  to  make  a 
location  there.  He  returned  to  New 
York,  and  intended  to  go  back  at  once 
to  Michigan,  but  he  had  loaned  hismoney 
to  a merchant  and  could  not  get  it  until 
the  following  spring;  he  was  consequent- 
ly compelled  to  remain  at  home  the  ensu- 
ing winter,  where  he  spent  his  time  go- 
ing to  school. 

May  1st,  1834,  he  was  married  to 
Pheba  Scott,  of  the  town  of  Avon,  and 
they  at  once  commenced  housekeeping 
on  their  own  account. 

Not  getting  his  money  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  desired,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  farming,  and  during  this  season  he 
again  became  interested  in  the  doctrines 
taught  by  that  persecuted  and  despised 
sect,  the  Latter-day  Saints.  The  more 
he  investigated  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  divinity  of  their  tenets, 
and  hearing  they  had  established  them- 
selves at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  he  determined 
to  visit  them,  to  see  and  hear  for  him- 
self On  the  1 2th  day  of  October,  1834, 
he  started  for  Kirtland,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  three  weeks,  conversing 
with  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  other 
Elders,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted. 
Being  now  fully  convinced  he  went  into 
the  waters  of  baptism  on  the  28th  day  of 
October,  1834,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  was  confirmed  a member  of  the 
Church  by  Sylvester  Smith.  He  started 
home  next  day  rejoicing  in  the  truth  of 
the  gospel.  The  next  Sabbath  he  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Saints,  seven 
miles  from  where  he  resided,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife.  She  also  being  a 
believer,  was  baptized  in  June,  1834.  In 
June,  1835,  he  took  his  wife  to  Kirtland, 
where  they  remained  one  month,  and 
made  arrangements  to  move  and  make 
his  home  at  Kirtland,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  autumn.  He  purchased 
seventy  acres  of  land  and  rented  a house 
in  town,  expecting  to  make  a permanent 
home  there.  He  was  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  at  Kirtland,  and  received 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  conferred  on 
the  Elders  at  that  time,  he  having  been 


previously  ordained  an  Elder  by  Elder 
Beman.  At  Kirtland  he  was  ordained  a 
Seventy  in  one  of  the  first  quorums  of 
Seventies,  and  was  sent  on  a mission  to 
his  native  State,  where  he  preached  and 
organized  several  branches  of  the  Church. 

Returning  to  Kirtland  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  Elder  Miller  moved  with  the 
Saints  to  Far  West,  Missouri,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  time  to 
raise  some  corn. 

In  the  August  election  of  that  year  the 
anti-Mormons  tried  to  prevent  the  Saints 
from  voting,  which  caused  a hot  physical 
conflict  between  the  parties,  in  which 
William  Miller  took  a prominent  part  in 
assisting  and  protecting  all  legal  voters 
in  depositing  their  ballots. 

During  the  dark  times  which  followed 
in  Missouri,  William  Miller  was  on  con- 
stant duty,  traveling  from  “Adam  Ondi 
Ahrnan,”  carrying  messages  to  and  from 
his  brethren  whose  lives  were  in  danger. 
He  helped  to  save  the  printing  press  and 
valuable  papers  by  digging  a hole  in  the 
ground,  putting  the  valuables  in,  covering 
them  with  poles  and  stacking  hay  on  top. 

This  was  a day  that  “ tried  men’s 
souls.’’  The  City  of  the  Saints — Far 
West — fell  before  the  mob  army  which 
Governor  Boggs  sent  to  exterminate  the 
Saints,  the  Prophet  and  many  of  the 
leaders  were  marched  to  prison  while  the 
defenders,  among  whom  was  William 
Miller,  were  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
deed  away  their  land  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  which  their  enemies 
had  forced  upon  them.  During  all  these 
perilous  times  he  was  indefatigable  in 
saving  the  families  of  the  exterminated 
Saints. 

February  1st,  1839,  he  left  Far  West, 
and  arriving  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  where 
he  saw  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  counselled 
the  Saints  to  scatter  for  the  time  being. 
Thus  counselled  he  went  to  Sangamor 
County,  where  he  rented  a farm  of  thirty 
acres,  but  after  harvesting  his  crops  he 
removed  to  Boonoville,  where  he  rented 
a farm  and  remained  two  years.  Here 
he  baptized  over  twenty  persons  and 
raised  up  a branch  of  the  Church. 

In  1841  he  removed  to  Nauvoo,  where 
he  remained  five  years,  assisting  in  all 
the  public  works,  and  was  present  when 
the  corner  and  C2p  stones  of  the  Temple 
were  laid. 
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Having  been  taught  by  the  Prophet 
that  it  was  both  his  privilege  and  duty  to 
take  a plurality  of  wives,  he  accordingly, 
on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1844,  took 
as  his  second  wife  Manilla,  eldest  daughter 
of  Squire  Aaron  Johnson,  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  free  and  full  consent  of  his 
first  wife.  The  following  noble  and 
quite  heroic  episode  of  Mormon  history 
is  told  in  the  Life  of  Brigham  Young  : 

44  By  the  time  we  were  at  work  in  the 
temple,  ” says  President  Young,  “officia- 
ting in  the  ordinances,  the  mob  learned 
that  ‘Mormonism’  was  not  dead,  as  they 
supposed.  We  had  completed  the  walls 
of  the  temple,  and  the  attic  story  from 
about  half  way  up  of  the  first  windows, 
in  about  fifteen  months.  It  went  up  like 
magic,  and  we  then  commenced  officia- 
ting in  the  ordinances.  Then  the  mob 
commenced  to  hunt  for  other  victims; 
they  had  already  killed  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyrum  in  Car- 
thage gaol,  while  under  the  pledge  of  the 
State  for  safety,  and  now  they  wanted 
Brigham,  the  President  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  who  were  then  acting  as  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church.  I was  in  my 
room  in  the  temple;  it  was  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  upper  story.  I learned 
that  a posse  was  lurking  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  that  the  United  States  Marshal 
was  waiting  for  me  to  come  down, 
whereupon  I knelt  down  and  asked  my 
Father  in  heaven,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
to  guide  and  protect  me,  that  I might 
live  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  Saints; 
I arose  from  my  knees,  and  sat  down  in 
my  chair.  There  came  a rap  at  my  door. 
Come  in,  I said ; and  Bro.  George  D. 
Grant  who  was  then  engaged  driving  my 
carriage  and  doing  chores  for  me,  entered 
the  room.  Said  he,  Brother  Brigham,  do 
you  know  that  a posse  and  the  United 
Marshal  are  here?  I told  him  that  I 
had  heard  so.  On  entering  the  room. 
Brother  Grant  left  the  door  open.  Noth- 
ing came  into  my  mind  what  to  do  until 
looking  across  the  hall,  I saw  Brother 
William  Miller  leaning  against  the  wall. 
As  I stepped  towards  the  door  I beck- 
oned to  him;  he  came.  Brother  William, 
I said,  the  Marshal  is  here  for  me;  will 
you  go  and  do  just  as  I tell  you  ? If  you 
will  I will  serve  them  a trick.  I knew 
that  Brother  Miller  was  an  excellent  man, 
perfectly  reliable,  and  capable  of  carry- 


ing out  my  project.  Here,  take  my  cloak, 
said  I;  but  it  happened  to  be  Brother 
Heber  C.  Kinball’s ; our  cloaks  were 
alike  in  color,  fashion  and  size.  I threw 
it  around  his  shoulders,  and  told  him  to 
wear  my  hat  and  accompany  Brother 
George  D.  Grant.  He  did  so.  George, 
you  step  in  the  carriage,  said  I to  Brother 
Grant,  and  look  towards  Brother  Miller, 
and  say  to  him  as  though  you  were  ad- 
dressing me  are  you  ready  to  ride  ! You 
can  do  this;  and  they  will  suppose 
Brother  Miller  to  be  me,  and  proceed 
accordingly;  which  they  did.  Just  as 
brother  Miller  was  entering  the  carriage, 
the  Marshal  stepped  up  to  him,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said, 

4 You  are  my  prisoner.’  Brother  Wiliam 
entered  the  carriage,  and  said  to  the  Mar- 
shal, 4 1 am  going  to  the  Mansion  House, 
won’t  you  ride  with  me?’  They  both 
went  to  the  Mansion  House.  There  were 
my  sons  Joseph  A.,  Brigham  Jr.,  and 
Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball’s  boys  and 
others,  who  were  looking  on,  and  all 
seemed  at  once  to  understand  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  joke.  They  followed  the  car- 
riage to  the  Mansion  House,  and  gath- 
ered around  Brother  Miller  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  saying,  father,  or  President 
Young,  where  are  you  going?  Brother 
Mdler  looked  at  them  kindly  but  made 
no  reply  ; and  the  Marshal  really  thought 
he  had  got  4 Brother  Brigham.’ 

44  Lawyer  Edmonds,  who  was  then 
staying  at  the  Mansion  House,  apprecia- 
ting the  joke,  volunteered  to  Brother 
Miller  to  go  to  Carthage  with  him,  and 
see  him  safe  through. 

44  When  they  arrived  within  . two  or 
three  miles  of  Carthage,  the  Marshal, 
with  his  posse  stopped.  They  arose  in 
their  carriages,  buggies  and  wagons,  and, 
like  a tribe  of  Indians  going  to  battle, 
or  as  if  they  were  a pack  of  demons, 
yelling  and  Shouting,  exclaimed  : ‘We’ve 
got  him;  we’ve  got  him,  we’ve  got 
him !’ 

“When  they  reached  Carthage,  the 
Marshal  took  the  the  supposed  Brigham 
into  an  upper  room  of  the  hotel,  and 
placed  a guard  over  him,  at  the  same 
time  telling  those  around  that  he  had  got 
him.  Brother  Miller  remained  in  the 
room  until  they  bid  him  come  to  supper. 
While  there,  parties  came  in,  one  after 
the  other,  and  asked  for  Brigham. 
Brother  Miller  was  pointed  out  to  them. 
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So  it  continued,  until  an  apostate  Mor- 
mon, by  the  name  of  Thatcher,  who 
had  lived  in  Nauvoo,  came  in,  sat  down 
and  asked  the  landlord  where  Brigham 
was. 

“ ‘ That  is  Mr.  Young,’  said  the  land- 
lord, pointing  across  the  table  to  Brother 
Miller. 

“ ‘ Where  ? I can’t  see  any  one  that 
looks  like  Brigham,’  Thatcher  replied. 

The  landlord  told  him  it  was  that 
fleshy  man,  eating. 

“ ‘ Oh  II — 1 !’  exclaimed  Thatcher, 
‘that’s  not  Brigham;  that’s  William 
Miller,  one  of  my  old  neighbors.’ 

“ Upon  hearing  this  the  landlord  went, 
and,  tapping  the  sheriff  on  the  shoulder, 
took  him  a few  steps  to  one  side,  and 
said  : 

“‘You  have  made  a mistake.  That 
is  not  Brigham  Young.  It  is  William 
Miller,  of  Nauvoo. 

“ The  Marshal  very  much  astonished, 
exclaimed  : ‘ Good  heavens  ! and  he 

passed  for  Brigham.’  He  then  took 
Brother  Miller  into  a room,  and  turning 
to  him,  said:  ‘What  in  h — 1 is  the  rea- 
son you  did  not  tell  me  your  name?’ 

“ ‘You  have  not  asked  me  my  name,’ 
Brother  Miller  replied. 

“•Well,  what  is  your  name?’  said 
the  sheriff,  with  another  oath. 

“ ‘ My  name  William  Miller.’ 

“ ‘I  thought  your  name  was  Brigham 
Young.  Do  you  say  this  for  a fact  ?’ 

“ ‘ Certainly  I do,’  returned  Brother 
Miller. 

•‘  ‘ Then,’  said  the  Marshal,  ‘Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  that  before?’ 

“‘I  was  under  no  obligation  to  tell 
you,’  replied  Miller. 

“ The  Marshal,  in  a rage,  walked  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  Brother  Miller, 
who  walked  off  in  company  with  Lawyer 
Edmonds,  Sheriff  Backenstos  and  others, 
who  took  him  across  lots  to  a place  of 
safety  ; and  this  is  the  real  birth  of  the 
story  of  ‘ Bogus  Brigham’  as  far  as  I can 
recollect.” 

There  is  Brigham  Young’s  touch  of 
irrepressible  humor  in  the  telling,  but  no 
man  better  than  he  understood  the  value 
of  the  service  which  William  Miller  had 
rendered  him.  By  this  noble  and  heroic 
act,  of  giving  himself  into  custody  and 
jeopardizing  his  own  live,  if  he  did  not 
save  the  life  of  President  Young,  he  most 
likely  saved  him  from  a long  imprison- 


ment and  vexatious  lawsuits.  Truly  is 
the  man,  who  in  times  of  danger  offers 
himself  for  his  fellow  man,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  race.  Grave  threats  were 
uttered  against  Miller,  for  imposing  upon 
the  officers  in  Brigham  Young’s  stead, 
and  Sheriff  Backenstos,  fearing  the  anti- 
Mormons  would  kill  him,  hurried  him 
off  and  took  him  safely  back  to  Nauvoo 
that  night  by  a circuitous  route,  arriving 
at  five  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Being  sick  at  the  time  of  the  exodus, 
Mr.  Miller  did  not  leave  Nauvoo  till 
May,  1846.  He  stopped  at  Garden  Grove, 
where  his  wife’s  father,  Aaron  Johnson, 
was  presiding,  and  put  in  crops,  which, 
however,  he  left  for  others  to  harvest, 
and  continued  to  Council  Bluffs  that  sea- 
son, in  time  to  cut  hay  and  make  Winter 
Quarters.  But  after  cutting  his  house 
logs  for  his  winter  cabin  he  was  taken 
down  with  a severe  sickness.  On  his  re- 
covery, he  found  that  some  one  had  ap- 
propriated his  house  logs,  and,  as  winter 
was  on  him,  he  sold  his  only  coat  for  a 
dugout  in  the  side  of  the  bluff  where  he 
and  his  family  passed  the  winter  of  1846 
and  1847. 

In  March,  1849,  he  took  a contract 
from  Livingston  & Kinkead  to  haul 
4,000  pounds  of  merchandise,  at  ten  dol- 
lars per  hundred,  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  Utah,  getting  part  of  his  pay  in  ad- 
vance; and  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  he 
loaded  and  started  across  the  river,  and 
left  Winter  Quarters  on  the  4th  day  of 
May,  1849,  *or  Utah.  He  was  placed 
in  charge  of  sixty  wagons.  At  Loup 
Fork  the  company  was  one  week,  in  con- 
sequence of  high  water.  While  camped 
there,  several  cases  of  cholera  developed 
and  a number  of  persons  died  with  this 
same  disease.  He  arrived  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  September  20th,  1849,  purchased  a 
house  and  lot  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward, 
fenced  in  a farm  of  thirty  acres  the  next 
spring  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  and 
built  an  adobe  house  on  his  lot. 

Early  in  February,  1850,  he  came  up 
to  Provo,  and  took  hand  in  the  Indian 
difficulties.  At  the  Legislative  session  of 
1849,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  Utah  County,  which  necessitated  his 
removal  to  that  county,  where  he  went, 
in  company  with  Bishop  Aaron  Johnson, 
on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1850, 
having  previously  visited  the  County  and 
selected  the  site  of  Springville. 
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In  the  spring  of  1851,  he  organized  a 
cavalry  company  and  was  appointed  cap- 
tain, for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
against  the  predatory  red  man. 

At  the  August  election,  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Legislature  for  the  ses- 
sion of  1851-2.  In  the  spring  of  1851, 
he  did  his  portion  of  fencing  sixty  acres 
of  land,  raised  400  bushels  of  wheat  and 
built  the  first  adobe  house  in  Springville. 
In  the  fall  of  1852,  he  went  to  Iron 
County,  where  he  remained  over  winter, 
built  a house  and  located  a farm,  expect- 
ing to  remain  there,  having  been  sent 
there  to  strengthen  the  new  settlements, 
in  consequence  of  the  Indian  difficulties  ; 
but  a treaty  being  made  with  the  Indians 
he  returned  to  Springville  in  the  spring 
of  1853. 

In  1853,  he  was  appointed  first  coun- 
selor to  Bishop  Aaron  Johnson.  From 
1S53  to  1856,  his  time  was  occupied  in 
farming,  making  roads  into  the  canyons, 
and  the  duties  of  his  various  offices.  In 
1856,  he  was  called  to  fill  a mission  to 
England.  Before  going  on  his  mission, 
this  year  being  the  famous  grasshopper 
year,  Brother  Miller  weighed  out  just 
enough  flour  to  supply  his  family  until 
an  early  harvest,  and  disposed  of  his  sur- 
plus to  his  needy  neighbors.  The  family 
divided  this  scanty  allowance  among  the 
needy,  never  turning  an  applicant  away 
hungry ; and  yet  the  supply  held  until 
harvest,  like  the  widow’s  loaf. 

April  17th,  1S56,  William  Miller 

started  to  Europe  to  perform  a mission, 
in  company  with  Orson  Pratt,  Phineas 
Young  and  others.  They  endured  great 
hardships  in  getting  through  the  moun- 
tains at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  en- 
countering the  fearful  mountain  storms, 
the  deep  snow,  the  cold  chill  sleet  and 
sweeping  avalanche;  camping  by  night 
under  the  overhanging  rock,  warmed  by 
the  huge  bonfire  kindled  from  the  moun- 
tain pine;  and  so  on  wearily  from  day  to 
day,  part  of  the  time  having  to  unload 
their  wagons  and  pack  their  scanty  sup- 
plies upon  their  horses,  trudging  along 
on  foot  by  their  sides,  frequently  encoun- 
tering the  savage  Indian  warriors  who  at 
this  time  were  very  bitter  in  their  feel- 
ings toward  the  white  emigrants,  and 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
levying  a tribute  in  the  shape  of  “ bis- 
cuit,” from  the  overland  traveller.  They 
reached  Atchison  June  9th,  and  on  the 


same  day  took  passage  on  the  steamboat, 
Peter  Starr , for  St.  Louis,  at  which 
place  they  arrived  June  12th,  and  took 
the  railroad  the  same  evening  for  the 
East.  He  visited  his  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  This 
was  his  last  visit  . to  the  place  of  his 
birth.  His  visit  was  necessarily  short, 
as  he  had  to  be  in  New  York  by  a stated 
day  to  sail  with  the  elders.  But  he  pro- 
mised his  relatives  to  make  them  a long 
visit  on  his  return,  which  he  was  unable 
to  do,  in  consequence  of  returning  home 
another  way.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
July  3rd,  remained  in  New  York  July  4th 
and  sailed  for  Liverpool  July  5th,  1856, 
on  the  steamer  Atlantic.  After  a pros- 
perous voyage  they  arrived  at  Liverpool 
July  16th,  1856. 

Elder  Miller  was  assigned  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Conference,  and  afterwards 
labored  in  Wales,  presiding  in  connec- 
tion with  Elders  Daniels  and  Evans 
over  the  Welch  mission. 

In  consequence  of  the  Utah  troubles 
of  1857,  most  of  the  elders  were  called 
home,  Elder  Miller  among  the  rest,  leav- 
ing Liverpool  October  14th,  1857,  in  the 
steamer  Baltic , in  company  with  Orson 
Pratt,  E.  T.  Benson,  Alexander  McRae 
and  others,  who  were  compelled  to  travel 
incognito,  not  desiring  to  be  known  as 
Mormon  elders,  in  consequence  of  the 
bitter  feeling  then  manifest  against  them. 
They  arrived  in  New  York,  October  25  th. 
In  consequence  of  Johnston’s  army  be- 
ing then  on  the  plains  enroute  for  Utah, 
the  elders  were  ordered  home  via.  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  They  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  September  30th',  1857, 
and  thence  travelled  overland  to  Utah, 
arriving  about  New  Year's  Day,  1858. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  being  among 
the  notables  of  Utah  County  that  Cradle- 
baugh  desired  to  imprison,  Bishop  Miller 
was  compelled  to  leave  home,  and  was 
with  General  Aaron  Johnson  in  the 
mountains  all  the  season  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  was  one  of  the  famous 
“ Kolob  ” boys;  but  there  was  never 
any  indictment  of  any  kind  against  him 
during  Cradlebaugh’s  administration. 

He  was  called  to  preside  over  Utah 
Stake,  and  also  to  be  the  bishop  of 
Provo,  in  the  year  i860,  July  17th.  On 
the  24th  day  of  July  following,  a com- 
pany of  cavalry  with  the  Provo  brass 
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band  came  to  Springville,  under  the  di- 
rection of  L.  John  Nuttall,  marshal  of 
the  day,  and  escorted  Bishop  Miller  and 
family  to  Provo,  where  they  participated 
in  the  celebration  of  the  day.  He  im- 
mediately entered  into  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  During  the 
administration  of  Bishop  Miller  the 
meeting  house  in  Provo  was  completed, 
furnished  and  dedicated  under  great  dis- 
advantages, in  consequence  of  Indian 
depredations  and  the  general  hard  times. 
He  payed  into  the  meeting  house  fund 
over  $1,000,  and  donated  liberally  to 
build  and  establish  the  Deseret  Telegraph 
line,  which  was  completed  during  his 
administration.  He  built  the  first  house 
of  any  note  on  the  bench  at  Provo,  be- 
ing the  one  now  occupied  by  Judge 
Dusenberry,  and  afterwards  built  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Excelsior  House  in 
Provo.  He  died  at  Provo  on  the  7th 
day  of  August,  1875,  aged  sixty-one 
years  and  seven  months.  In  his  char- 
acter Bishop  Miller  was  sober  and  indus- 
trious, kind  and  sociable  in  his  habits, 
warm  hearted  and  hospitable  to  the 
stranger,  and  true  as  steel  to  his  friends, 
was  of  a jovial  disposition,  looking  upon 
the  bright  side  of  life,  and  he  was  much 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


LEGAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

For  the  last  decade  Utah  Connty  has 
given  fair  promise  of  deserving  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  nursery  of  our 
home  lawyers  ; and  herewith  connects  an 
episode  of  our  Territorial  history. 

Conforming  to  the  primitive  code  of 
Christian  jurisprudence,  as  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormon  community,  in  the  early  days 
discouraged  rather  than  promoted  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  among  the 
young  men  of  their  people.  But  after 
the  examples  given  in  the  court  of  Chief 
Justice  McKean,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  aid  of  “ Gentile  law- 
yers” to  defend  President  Young,  Mayor 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  others  in  the  suits 
then  pending  against  them,  it  was  se- 
verely felt  that  Utah  needed  a corps  of 
well  trained  lawyers  of  her  own  produc- 
tion. There  was  something  so  anom- 
alous and  absurd  in  the  judicial  drama 
11 


of  that  period  that  notwithstanding  the 
serious  aspects  the  farcical  underlined 
them.  Here  was  on  the  one  side  Chief 
Justice  James  B.  McKean  arraigning 
“ Polygamic  Theocracy  ” in  the  person  ot 
Brigham  Young,  with  R.  N.  Baskin  and 
Gen.  George  R.  Maxwell  prosecuting, 
and  on  the  other  side  “Tom  Fitch” — 
the  then  prospective  Senator  of  the 
State  of  Utah — and  Charles  H.  Hemp- 
stead, the  principal  legal  counselors  for 
Brigham  and  the  church.  That  the  work 
of  defence  was  well  done  by  them,  all 
confessed;  for  Tom  Fitch  was  a genius. 
But  the  spectacle  so  provoked  Seth  M. 
Blair,  who  was  the  first  U.S.  District  At- 
torney of  the  Territory,  that  he  in  su- 
preme disgust  declared  on  the  streets  that 
Tom  Fitch  and  the  Gentile  lawyers  were 
“running  the  Kingdom.”  Brigham 
Young — than  whom  none  had  a keener 
sense  of  the  grotesque  or  ridicule,  nor  a 
better  common  sense  of  the  “ manifest 
fitness  of  things,”  was  perhaps  scarcely 
less  provoked  by  the  necessity  of  the 
“ Kingdom”  being  “ run  by  Gentile  law- 
yers ” than  ex-U.  S.  District  Attorney 
Blair  himself. 

With  this  sense  of  the  affairs  of  the 
courts  in  which  he  was  so  intimately  con- 
cerned and  with  the  prospect  before  him 
that  for  the  next  quarter  of  a century  the 
judicial  history  of  Utah  would  over- 
shadow all  the  rest,  President  Young 
publicly  urged  the  pursuit  of  legal  knowl- 
edge and  the  practice  of  law  by  the 
young  men  of  the  “People’s  Party.” 

At  this  time,  1871,  Warren  N.  Dusen- 
berry was  in  the  States  assisting  William 
C.  Staines  in  that  year’s  emigration. 
With  quick  sagacity  he  seized  the  prompt- 
ing of  President  Young,  and  at  the  onset 
conceived  the  outlines  of  the  project  of 
making  Utah  County  the  nursery  of  the 
home  legal  profession.  In  pursuance  of 
this  project  he  purchased  a very  fair  law 
library  and  on  his  return  home  he  com- 
menced his  designed  work  of  inducing 
fitting  young  men  of  Provo  and  the 
county  generally  to  read  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practicing  in  the  courts  of  Utah. 
The  legal  talent  of  the  county  quickly 
germinated,  and  Judge  Dusenberry’s  law 
library  was  loaned  around  among  such 
men  as  John  E.  Booth,  Geo.  M.  Brown, 
Samuel  R.  Thurman  and  William  Creer, 
who  have  not  only  since  entered  the  reg- 
ular practice  of  the  law,  but  Booth, 
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Brown  and  Thurman  have  served  as 
county  attorneys  and  Booth  Thurman 
and  Creer  have  been  members  of  the 
Utah  legislature. 

It  must  not  however,  be  understood 
that  there  was  no  legal  practice  or  legal 
talent  in  Utah  County  till  after  the  year 
.1871.  At  the  onset  when  the  county 
was  organized  there  was  Wrn.  M.  Wall 
the  first  county  prosecuting  attorney. 
To  this  day  his  natural  legal  talents  are 
spoken  of  and  his  adroit  way  of  getting 
over  the  difhcutly  in  court  of  not  being 
able  to  read  is  cited  as  a unique  example 
of  a regularly  admitted  member  of  the 
bar.  His  wife  read  his  law  books  to  him 
at  night  and  thus  he  committed  his  law 
lessons ; for  though  not  able  to  read  he 
wss  a student  and  very  sagacious  in  ap- 
plying the  authorities  which  best  suited 
his  cases.  We  have  known  similar  ex- 
amples among  the  best  preachers  and 
disputants  of  the  Mormon  Church  who 
could  not  read  the  Bible  but  could  quote 
it  with  any  divine  in  Christendom. 

In  the  person  of  Joseph  A.  Thompson 
who  came  after  Wall  as  county  prosecu- 
ting attorney  and  who  also  did  some 
practice  in  the  District  Court,  the  county 
possessed  a man  who  had  studied  and 
practised  law  in  the  States  before  he  came 
to  Utah,  and  though  now  long  out  of  the 
practice  “ old  Joseph  A.  Thompson”  is 
to  day  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the  legal 
history  of  the  county.  John  B-  Milner, 
however,  undoubtedly  bore  the  main 
burden  of  the  law  business  of  the  county 
in  the  early  periods  and  retained  his 
place  as  the  able  elder  brother  of  Utah 
County  lawyers  up  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval into  another  part  of  the  country. 

But  in  treating  Utah  County  as  a 
nursery  of  our  home  lawyers  we  must 
come  down  to  the  date  1871.  Since 
then,  not  only  have  those  named  as  the 
products  of  this  later  period  figured 
prominently,  both  in  legal  and  political 
affairs  of  the  Territory,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  others  studying  law, 
assisted  by  their  seniors,  and  thus  the 
school  keeps  up  its  enthusiasm  and  char- 
acter. 


JUDGE  WARREN  N.  DUSENBERRY. 

Warren  Newton  Dusenberry  was  born 
in  Whitehaven,  Luzerne  County,  Penn- 


sylvania, November  1st,  1836.  He  was 
the  first  white  child  born  there.  His 
mother’s  parents  were  prominent  people 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  His  grand- 
father Coray,  owned  yoo  acres  adjoining 
Scanton,  much  of  which  consisted  of 
anthrancite  coal  fields;  but  he  sold  out 
this  valuable  property  and  moved  into 
Illinois  with  his  entire  family. 

Mahlon  Dusenberry  a native  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  moved  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  married  Aurilla  Coray,  the 
mother  of  Judge  Dusenberry.  He  was 
a carpenter  and  builder  by  trade. 

The  Dusenberrys  originally  came  from 
Holland,  but  both  on  the  father’s  and 
mother’s  side  the  families  are  of  long 
American  descent,  Aurilla  Coray,  the 
mother  of  Warren  and  Wilson  Dusen- 
berry, was  a granddaughter  of  Abigail 
Greene,  the  sister  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  his- 
torical of  the  the  commanders  in  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution. 

In  Illinois,  the  mother  heard  Mormon- 
ism  and  joined  the  Church  in  1840,  but 
her  husband  did  not,  which  was  the  rea- 
son of  herself  and  children  not  being 
identified  with  the  destiny  of  the  Mor- 
mon people  until  1862.  Her  brother, 
Uncle  Howard  Coray,  who  is  known  as 
one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  history 
of  Utah  County,  also  joined  the  Church 
in  the  early  dais,  and  was  for  a time  the 
Prophet  Joseph's  secretary. 

In  i860  father  and  mother  Dusenberry, 
with  their  entire  family,  left  Illinois  for 
California,  and  on  that  long  and  trying 
journey,  which  was  then  made  with  ox 
teams,  the  chief  burden  rested  on  their 
son  Warren,  then  a young  man  twenty- 
four  years  cf  age.  On  their  way  the 
family  tarried  a short  time  at  Provo,  vis- 
iting the  Coray  family  and  friends. 

Prior  to  leaving  Illinois,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  never  attended  a higher 
school  than  a seminary;  but  most  of  the 
two  years  which  he  spent  in  California 
before  returning  to  Utah,  was  spent  in 
attending  the  Vacaville  College. 

The  family,  all  excepting  Father  Du- 
senberry, however,  after  two  years  came 
to  Utah.  Having  by  her  visit  with  her 
brother  and  his  family,  in  her  passage 
through  Utah,  renewed  her  attachment 
to  the  Mormon  people,  Mother  Dusen- 
berry could  no  longer  rest  in  spirit,  sep- 
arate from  them.  Her  sons  Warren  N. 
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and  Wilson  H.,  dutifully  ministered  to 
their  mother’s  wishes  and  came  with  her 
and  their  sister  to  Provo  City,  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  though  the  sons  at  that  time 
had  not  united  themselves  with  the  Mor- 
mon Church. 

The  Dusenberry  brothers  soon  became 
prominent  as  educators  in  Utah  County, 
in  which  character  they  at  first  entered 
the  public  service  in  our  Territory,  and 
to  them  is  largely  to  be  credited  the  high 
educational  status  which  Utah  County 
has  since  reached,  the  crowning  work 
having  work  having  been  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Carl  G.  Maeser,  while  Warren  N. 
Dusenberry  has  become  judge  of  the 
county,  and  his  brother  Wilson  H., 
mayor  of  Provo  City  and  cashier  of  the 
Provo  National  Bank. 

With  the  coming  ol  the  Dusenberry 
brothers,  dates  a new  era  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  Utah  County.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  our  article  on  educa- 
tion in  the  history  of  Provo  City  may  be 
here  repeated  as  properly  a part  of  this 
biography : 

The  school  trustees  of  the  First  Ward 
were  Robert  T.  Thomas,  T.  J.  Patten 
and  Jas.  E.  Daniels,  and  though  at  that 
time  an  outsider,  they  engaged  Warren 
N.  Dusenberry  to  teach  school  for  them. 
He  found  in  the  school  one  arithmetic 
and  one  reader  to  three  pupils,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  Salt  Lake  City  and  bought  about 
$50  worth  of  books  and  distributed  them 
among  the  pupils. 

At  this  time  a course  of  lectures  were 
being  given  upon  various  subjects  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
Warren  N.  Dusenberry  was  asked  to  lec- 
ture, which  he  did.  His  subject  was 
education.  He  advocated  less  harshness 
in  the  school,  and  held,  the  view  that 
education  should  be  made  congenial  to 
the  pupil  and  particularly  maintained 
that  the  school  room  should  be  the 
examplar  of  good  manners  and  a proper 
social  conduct.  His  own  school  was  con- 
ducted upon  this  theory,  and  in  the  edu- 
cational work  his  brother  was  associated 
with  him. 

At  this  time  David  John  was  teaching 
in  the  Fourth  Ward  school. 

Judge  Dusenberry  taught  in  the  First 
Ward  one  winter,  and  next  fall  arranged 
with  Cluff  Bros,  to  teach  in  their  new  hall, 
which  was  afterwards  convened  into  a 


theatre.  Here  he  taught  a graded  school. 
He  fitted  the  house  up  and  with  his  own 
hands  made  the  desks,  the  very  same 
that  were  afterward  used  in  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy.  He  paid  $50  per 
month  for  Cluff’s  Hall.  There  was  no 
school  in  summer  except  primary,  taught 
by  ladies. 

A great  change  took  place  in  society, 
effected  by  the  Dusenberry  school  and 
the  theatre,  improving  the  status  and 
conduct  of  the  whole.  Previously 
society  in  Provo  had  been  very  rough. 
The  popular  saying  of  the  early  times, 
“Provo  or  hell!”  well  illustrated  the 
condition  of  society,  in  the  city,  which- 
is  now  specially  known  as  the  University 
city  of  Utah. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Judge  Dusenberry 
quit  school  and  went  into  merchandise, 
but  his  brother  Wilson  continued  in  his 
vocation  the  greater  part  of  the  time  till 
1875.  1°  ^67  he  went  on  a mission  to 

the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  and  on 
his  return  in  the  fall  of  1869  he-  and  his 
brother  fitted  up  the  Kinsey  building 
and  taught  a graded  school,  taking 
nothing  below  the  Third  Reader;  but 
finding  the  room  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils,  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  they  fitted  up  the 
vacant  store  rooms  and  amusement  hall 
then  known  as  the  Lewis  Hall. 

During  the  winter  of  1869  and  1870 
the  Dusenberry  school  was  visited  at  the 
Kinsey  building  by  Robert  L.  Campbell, 
then  Territorial  Superintendent,  and 
other  prominent  friends  of  education, 
through  whose  influence  the  Dusenberry 
school  was  made  a branch  of  the  Deseret 
University. 

At  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were 
stationed  near  Provo,  Warren  N.  Dusen- 
berry, while  engaged  in  education,  was 
called  up  to  defend  John  Baun,  an  old 
and  much  respected  citizen  of  Utah 
County,  for  killing  Richard  Brown,  the 
cause  being  the  said  Brown’s  seduction 
of  Baun’s  neice.  The  case  created  quite 
an  excitement  in  the  county.  The  rela- 
tive of  the  outraged  Mormon  maiden  had 
labored  personally  with  the  seducer  to 
induce  him  to  marry  his  victim;  but,  all 
his  efforts  failing,  the  uncle,  for  his  fam- 
ily, took  vengeance  into  his  own  hands. 
It  was  one  of  those  cases  which  society 
usually  justifies  in  the  execution,  and  the 
public  sensibility  was  aroused  for  the  ac- 
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quital  of  Mr.  Baun.  With  this  feeling 
towards  an  esteemed  fellow  citzen,  who 
had  obeyed  a primal  law  of  family  ven- 
geance for  seduction.  Warren  N.  Du- 
senberry  earnestly  undertook  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Baun.  The  case  was  tried  first 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  as  a com- 
mitting magistrate;  and  the  justification 
was  made  so  strong  by  the  defending 
counsel  that  Mr.  Baun  was  acquitted. 
Sometime  afterward,  however,  he  was 
regularly  indicted  and  brought  for  trial 
in  the  First  District  Court,  before  Judge 
Emerson,  where  he  was  defended  by 
Judge  McBride  and  Judge  Dusenberry, 
and  again  acquitted. 

It  was  this  case  which  led  Warren  N. 
Dusenberry  from  the  school  to  the 
courts.  He  was  first  appointed  county 
attorney,  and  then  Territorial  district  at- 
torney ; and  just  before  the  office  of 
probate  judge  became  elective  by  the 
people,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
lure  probate  judge  of  Utah  County,  in 
1874,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
was  elected  by  the  people. 

Meantime,  as  already  noted  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  legal  profession  of  Utah 
County,  Warren  N.  Dusenberry,  in  1871 
went  to  the  Eastern  States  to  assist  Mr. 
William  C.  Staines,  emigration  agent, 
and  also  to  visit  institutions  of  learning; 
and  while  there,  as  noted,  he  formed  the 
oroject  of  encouraging  a home  school  of 
lawyers  in  Utah  County;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  purchased  a small  law  library, 
both  for  his  own  practice  and  the  culture 
of  the  legal  talent  of  the  county.  And 
thus  has  a taste  for  the  study  of  law  in  Utah 
County  been  fostered  considerably  under 
Judge  Dusenberry’s  administration  which 
may  with  propriety  be  said,  without  de- 
moting ought  from  the  well  earned  hon- 
ors of  John  B.  Milner  in  his  labors  in 
the  legal  profession  and  business  of  the 
county. 

Since  his  entry  to  the  courts  Judge 
Dusenberry  has  been  connected  with 
many  prominent  cases  in  the  county  and 
Territory.  One  of  these  was  the  famous 
case  of  General  Burton  ; also  the  Miles 
case  for  polygamy,  on  which  latter  he  at- 
tended the  supreme  court  at  Washington; 
also  the  Collett  and  Rockwell  case. 

As  yet  Judge  Dusenberry  has  not  served 
the  county  in  the  Legislature,  nor  the 
1 erritory  in  Congress,  but  his  was  one  of 
the  several  names  mentioned  for  the  del- 


egateship  at  the  time  of  the  retirement 
of  Hon.  George  Q.  Cannon.  There 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four  men 
from  the  People’s  Party  considered  avail- 
able at  that  time  for  Utah’s  seat  in  Con- 
gress, and  Warren.  N.  Dusenberry  was 
one  ; and  in  the  campaign  which  follow- 
ed the  nomination  of  Hon.  John  T. 
Caine  he  took  a prominent  part. 

But,  probably,  nothing  which  connects 
with  Judge  Dusenberry  ’spublic  services 
will  leave  so  lasting  a monument  as  our 
Territorial  Insane  Asylum.  It  was  he 
who  drew  the  bill,  and  urged  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  creation  of  this  public  insti- 
tution for  the  insane — an  institution  not 
only  adequate  to  the  wants,  but  a credit 
to  our  Territory.  It  was  also  greatly 
through  his  management  that  the  Asylum 
was  located  at  Provo.  He  was  president  of 
the  board  of  the  asylum  from  the  onset ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  board,  of 
which  Governor  Murray  has  been  an  ex- 
officio  member,  the  magnificent  building 
has  been  erected,  and  the  institution  is 
now  nearly  in  running  order.  Judge 
Dusenberry  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
Eastern  States,  with  Dr.  Pike,  visiting 
the  insane  asylums,  in  order  to  put  the 
Utah  institution  upon  the  most  approved 
and  benevolent  plans.  At  some  future 
time,  when  it  is  running,  and  the  gentle- 
men in  charge  shall  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  management,  we 
expect  to  give  an  engraving  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  history  and  inside  life  of  the 
institution,  with  its  little  insane  world, 
which  we  believe  will  be  rendered  as  calm 
and  happy  as  possible,  under  the  benevo- 
lent superintendence  and  provision  of 
Warren  N.  Dusenberry  and  Dr.  Walter 
R.  Pike. 

S.  R.  THURMAN. 

Samuel  R.  Thurman  was  born  May 
6th,  1850,  in  Laru  County,  Kentucky. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  one  year 
old,  leaving  his  mother  to  provide  for 
four  small  children.  His  father’s  ances- 
tor settled  in  Kentucky  shortly  after  its 
great  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone.  His  father’s 
grandmother  was  a Livingstone,  first 
cousin  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence The  Livingstons  were  famous  in 
the  early  political  history  of  the  State. 
Jackson  Thurman  (his  uncle)  and  Liv- 
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ingston  Thurman  (his  cousin)  were  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  convention  that 
formed  the  State  constitution.  His  fa- 
ther was  a second  cousin  of  Senator  Thur- 
man of  Ohio. 

His  mother’s  father  and  mother  came 
to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  ; her  grand- 
father on  her  mother’s  side  was  a captain 
in  the  Revolution  ; her  grandfather  on 
her  father’s  side  was  also  an  officer  in  the 
Revolution  ; her  ancestors  were  wealthy 
and  somewhat  aristocratic.  They  emi 
grated  to  Virginia  from  England  as  early 
as  1670.  Mr.  Thurman  has  been  unable 
to  learn  the  exact  date,  but  he  can  trace 
them  as  residing  in  Virginia  in  1670. 

His  mother  was  ambitious  to  educate 
her  children.  At  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, unsuccessful  litigation  left  herself 
and  children  in  destitute  circumstances. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  each  of  her  children  a 
good  practical  education.  Our  young 
Representative  received  a high  school 
education.  He  left  school  at  Sonora, 
Kentucky,  May  15th,  1869,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  immediately  commenced 
teaching;  he  taught  school  six  months 
at  the  village  of  Magnolia,  Kentucky  ; 
and  then  in  company  with  a brother  he 
emigrated  to  Utah  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
his  mother  with  the  rest  of  her  family 
having  emigrated  to  Utah  the  fall  before. 

The  family  settled  in  Lehi ; and  young 
Thurman  immediately  commenced  teach- 
ing school,  in  which  calling  he  continued 
until  1877,  and  was  successful  as  a 
teacher.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
reading  law  for  several  years,  his  ambi- 
tion having  always  been  to  be  learned  in 
the  history  and  laws  of  his  country.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  First 
Judicial  District  Court,  March,  ^79. 
Though  somewhat  timid  at  the  onset,  he 
has  generally  been  successful  in  all  his 
legal  business.  He  went  to  Ann  Arbor, 
September,  1879,  ar)d  entered  the  senior 
class  of  the  law  department  of  Michigan 
University.  He  ranked  among  the  first 
of  his  class  engaged  in  the  trial  of  many 
cases  in  the  moot  courts,  and  became 
somewhat  famous  for  his  judgment  of  law. 

Mr.  Thurman  has  made  constitutional 
law  a special  study ; in  fact  he  made  it 
a specialty  in  all  his  reading,  being  re- 
solved never  to  be  contented  until  he 
had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  great 
principles  upon  which  our  political  insti- 


tutions are  founded.  He  endeavored  to 
reach  the  bottom,  and  with  this  design, 
he  studied  English  political  and  consti- 
tutional history  with  the  greatest  care. 
His  associates  at  Ann  Arbor  soon  came 
to  consider  his  opinion  in  such  matters 
as  being  entitled  to  great  consideration. 
On  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  he 
was  compelled  to  return  home  five  weeks 
before  the  completion  of  his  course. 
Returning  to  Utah,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  renewed  vigor  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Utah  Territory,  in  June, 
1881.  Mr.  Thurman  has  been  a lover 
of  books  and  a devoted  student  all  his 
life. 

In  the  public  service  he  has  been  very 
prominent,  both  in  county  and  Terri- 
torial affairs.  He  served  Lehi  City  as  an 
alderman  for  seven  years,  and  was  after- 
wards its  mayor.  He  now  occupies  the 
position  of  county  attorney  and  Provo 
City  attorney,  and  is  a resident:  of  Provo, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  has  served  two  terms  in 
the  Utah  Legislature,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  compile  and  re- 
vise the  code  of  civil  procedure  and 
other  laws  passed  upon  at  the  last  session. 

In  the  two  last  political  campaigns  he 
has  figured  prominently  as  one  of  Hon. 
John  T.  Caine’s  supporters,  and  has  been 
very  faithful  and  outspoken  in  his  views 
of  Utah  affairs.  In  his  speech  in  Ogden 
in  the  campaign  of  1882,  as  a lawyer, 
speaking  of  the  law  of  1862,  he  admitted 
it  as  constitutional,  it  having  been  so  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court;  but  he 
would  not  go  round  hounding  the  offen- 
ders; which  passage  signified  that  Mr. 
Thurman  holds  that  the  people  of  Utah 
must  obey  the  law  relative  to  polygamy. 
Mr.  Penrose,  in  his  speech,  made  a 
counter-hit,  and  said  he  claimed  the 
right  to  criticise  the  acts  of  every  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  United  States 
Congress,  Executive,  Supreme  Court,  etc. 

Of  his  politics  Mr.  Thurman  says : 

“ Politically  I am  a democrat ; I be- 
lieve that  such  is  characteristic  of  the 
Thurman  family.  I am  probably  one  of 
the  few  exceptions  among  the  Mormons 
who  hold  distinctly  with  either  political 
party.  I am  opposed  to  centralization 
in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  as  regards 
political  power.  I am  convinced  that 
the  republican  party  has  succeeded  in 
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making  a wider  departure  in  twenty-two 
years  "from  true  republican  principles 
than  ever  could  have  been  made  under 
democratic  rule. 

“ I believe  that  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  minority  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the 
majority,  and  are  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  laws.  I desire  a state 
government  for  Utah,  based  upon  such 
principles  as  will  secure  the  equal  rights 
of  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  religion 
or  nationality.  I earnestly  desire  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  national  govern- 
ment and  States  of  the  Union,  if,  by  so 
doing,  I need  not  sacrifice  principle  and 
integrity. 

“As  regards  Utah  politics,  I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  People’s  party,  but  I have 
never  been  accused,  so  far  as  I know,  of 
illiberality.  If  even  the  opposite  party 
have  opposed  me  as  a candidate  for  po- 
sition I am  not  aware  of  it.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  my  position  is  this:  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  statesman  to  endeaver  to 
so  legislate  that  the  civil,  political,  and 
religious  rights  of  every  citizen  will  be 
fully  secured.” 


BOOTH  & BROWN. 

These  partners  whose  names  have  re- 
peatedly appeared  in  the  county  history, 
have  done  considerable  of  the  legal  bus- 
iness of  Utah  County.  John  E.  Booth 
is  of  English  birth.  In  Utah  County  he 
first  made  his  mark  in  the  school  as  an 
educator,  and  was  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  B.  Y.  Academy.  He  next  went  in- 
to the  profession  of  the  law  as  a congen- 
ial sphere  and  the  firm  of  Booth  & 
Brown  obtained  a solid  reputation  in  the 
county,  they  having  also  served  as  coun- 
ty attorneys.  John  E.  Booth  has  besides 
figured  prominently  in  the  politics  of  the 
county  and  been  of  its  members  to  the 
Legislature. 

SUTHERLAND  & SON. 

The  office  of  this  firm  is  in  the  Court 
House,  where  its  practice  in  both  the 
County  and  U.  S.  District  Court  is  fairly 
marked;  but  Sutherland,  Sen.,  is  fre- 
quently bustling  around  on  legal  business 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  county. 
Alexander  G.  Sutherland  had  a good 
training  in  his  youth  for  the  profession 
of  the  law  and  practice  in  the  courts,  he 
having  been  one  of  the  British  elders 


who  built  up  the  British  mission,  and 
brought  it  to  the  zenith  of  its  pros- 
perity. He  was  one  of  the  youngest 
men  who  ever  entered  the  ministry  in 
that  mission,  being,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, only  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
he  was  called  out.  He  is  still  attached  to 
the  remembrance  of  these  times,  but  he 
is  a lawyer  to  day  in  Utah  County  and 
his  ministry  is  in  the  courts.  The  firm 
of  Sutherland  and  Son  can  be  relied  on. 
The  junior  partner  Sutherland  is  a young 
man  of  promise  and  he  was  recently  ao- 
mitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Emerson  in 
the  First  U.  S.  Judicial  District  Court. 


a.  o.  SMOOT,  JR. 

Abraham  Owen  Smoot,  Jr.,  is  the  As- 
sessor and  Collector  of  Utah  County, 
Fie  is  one  of  the  offspring  of  Utah,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Sugar  House  Ward, 
Salt  Lake  County,  on  the  nth  day  of 
March,  1856.  He  is  the  son  of  A.  O. 
Smoot,  second  Mayoi  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  now  the  President  of  the  Utah 
County  Stake  of  Zion,  and  his  mother 
Diana,  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Ira  El- 
dredge,  one  of  the  great  emigration  cap- 
tains of  Utah,  and  brother  of  Horace  S. 
Eldredge.  This  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch,  with  Jesse  W.  Fox, 
laid  off  the  state  road  through  the  coun- 
try— laid  off  in  fact  the  great  highway 
from  Ogden  to  St.  George. 

Diana  Eldredge  became  the  third  wife 
of  A.  O.  Smoot  and  her  son  was  named 
after  his  father. 

A.  O.  Smoot,  Jr.,  resided  in  Salt  Lake 
City  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Provo 
in  1868,  but  his  father  had  already 
brought  him  into  business,  for  at  the  age 
of  ten  the  son  assisted  his  father  input- 
ting up  the  machinery  of  the  Wasatch 
Woolen  Mills. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Smoot  family 
to  Utah  County,  the  son  followed  farm- 
ing. He  took  care  of  his  father’s  farm 
and  stock  for  one  year  and  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  into  the 
Provo  Co-operative  Institution  as  a clerk. 
There  he  remained  for  one  year,  and 
then  went  two  terms  to  school,  with  a 
view  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  study 
of  the  law;  but  his  father  objected  to  the 
law  business  and  he  temporarily  gave 
up  the  idea  of  the  legal  profession. 
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At  his  father’s  request  he  started  in  the 
lumber  and  coal  business  in  partnership 
with  ffm,  Paxman,  who  is  now  President 
of  the  Juab  Stake.  He  remained  in  that 
business  till  1875,  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess in  establishing  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  different  settlements  of  Utah 
County  and  also  in  Wasatch,  Juab,  San 
Pete,  Millard  and  Washington  Counties. 
The  partners  started  with  only  two  thou- 
sand dollars  of  capital,  but  it  was  just  at 
the  time  the  railroad  came  south  and  out 
of  their  business  grew  the  present  Provo 
Manufacturing  and  Building  Company’s 
works. 

In  October,  1875,  both  Wm.  Paxman 
and  A.  O.  Smoot,  Jr.,  were  called  on  a 
mission  to  England  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  close  out  their  business 
to  other  parties,  retaining,  however,  some 
interest  in  the  concern. 

On  this  mission  Mr,  Smoot  labored  in 
the  London  Conference  the  whole  of  the 
time,  but  he  visited  Scotland  before  his 
return.  During  the  two  years  abroad  he 
had  a very  pleasant  and  successful  experi- 
ence of  missionary  labor,  and  returned 
to  Provo,  November,  1877,  with  enlarged 
views  of  the  great  world  outside  of  his 
native  Utah. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  came  into  the 
County  Court  office  as  deputy  assessor 
and  collector  under  H.  H.  Cluff,  Decem- 
ber, 1877.  In  1878  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  an  assessor  and 
collector  in  counties  where  the  revenue 
exceeded  $20,000;  and  in  that  year  H. 
H.  Cluff  was  elected  Collector  and  A. 
O.  Smoot,  Jr.,  assessor.  In  1880,  he  was 
elected  by  the  County,  assessor  and  also 
collector;  but  in  December  of  that  year 
he  resigned  his  offices.  In  June,  1883, 
the  County  Court  ordered  that  the  asses- 
sor should  also  be  the  collector  and 
Smoot  was  again  elected  in  August  of 
that  year  and  was  re-elected  in  1884,  and 
is  the  present  incumbent. 

In  May  1882,  A.  O.  Smoot,  Jr.,  re- 
ceived his  appointment  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  as  U.  S. 
Commissioner. 

The  Legislature  of  1882,  appointed 
him  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Territorial  Insane  Assylum  ; and 
on  the  organization  of  the  Board  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Institution. 

In  February,  1884,  he  was  elected  Al- 
derman of  the  1 st  Ward  of  Provo  City. 


Of  his  marriage  relations  it  may  be 
noted  that  on  the  31st  of  October,  1878, 
A.  O.  Smoot,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Electa  Bull- 
ock, daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Bullock,  of 
Provo,  were  “united  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony.” 

This  brief  sketch  of  his  career  and 
official  trusts,  plainly  told,  shows  Mr. 
Smoot,  Jr.,  as  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  Utah  County,  who  has  sustained 
the  public  confidence  in  the  execution  of 
his  official  duties. 


V.  L.  HALLIDAY. 

Verney  L.  Halliday,  the  recorder  of 
Provo  City  and  county  clerk,  is  the  son 
of  George  Halliday,  bishop  of  Santaquin. 
The  Halliday  family  came  from  Tro- 
bridge,  WeltshLe,  England ; but  he  was 
born  in  Bristol,  England,  February  10th, 
1852,  where  his  father  presided  over  the 
“South  Conference.”  His  uncle,  John 
Halliday,  was  sent  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
from  Nauvoo  on  a mission  to  his  native 
country ; and  he  was  greatly  instru- 
mental, with  his  brother  George,  in  build- 
ing up  the  “South  Conference.”  John 
Halliday  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
intelligent  and  able  of  the  Mormon 
elders.  In  the  British  mission,  John 
Banks,  James  Marsden  and  John  Halli- 
day were  peerless  as  preachers  and  dis- 
putants. Among  the  converts  of  John 
Halliday,  known  in  Utah,  were  his 
brother  George,  John  Chislett,  and 
George  Dunford,  well  known  as  Salt 
Lake  merchants ; Samuel  Francis,  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Utah  Leg- 
islature, H.  E.  Bowring  and  E.  W.  Tul- 
lidge.  Indeed,  the  admiration  of  the 
writer  in  his  youth  of  John  Halliday’s 
fine  intellect  and  artistic  mind  lives  to 
day  in  memory  in  these  lines. 

In  1853,  George  Halliday  emigrated 
to  Utah,  and  resided  with  his  family  in 
Salt  Lake  City  till  the  winter  of  1864, 
when  the  family  moved  into  Utah 
County.  Of  his  son’s  life  we  note  the 
public  marks,  after  he  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year,  dating  at  Provo. 

In  1874,  V.  L.  Halliday  was  called  on 
a mission  to  England,  which  he  filled, 
being  gone  from  home  two  years.  On 
his  return  he  was  elected,  in  1876,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees, 
of  Provo  School  District,  re-elected  in 
1884,  and  has  held  the  position  of  chair- 
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man  of  said  board  since  1876.  In  1880, 
he  was  enrolling  clerk  of  the  Council  in 
the  Utah  Legislature.  The  same  year  he 
was  appointed  city  recorder  of  Provo 
City,  and  re-elected  to  said  office  in 
February,  1884,  which,  he  still  holds. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1881,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  deputy  county 
clerk,  in  and  for  Utah  County,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  since 
which  he  has  done  all  the  clerical  busi- 
ness. In  August,  1883,  he  was  elected 
county  clerk,  under  the  rules  of  the  Utah 
Commission,  for  the  unexpired  term; 
and  in  1884,  he  was  re-elected  for  the 
full  term,  and  holds  the  office  at  present. 
In  December,  1884,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a committee  to  establish  free 
reading  rooms  for  Provo  City,  which 
committee  in  six  weeks,  opened  a nice 
room  for  said  purpose,  free  to  the  public, 
on  voluntary  contributions. 

As  a public  officer,  the  work  of  V.  S. 
IPalliday,  as  shown  in  the  county  and 
city  records  is  most  excellent,  both  as  to 
form  and  penmanship.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  there  are  no  records  in  any 
of  the  courts  of  Utah,  district  or  county, 
that  will  match  his  records,  for  they  are 
not  merely  specimens  of  pen-art,  but  also 
quite  accomplished  histories  of  the  court 
and  city  council.  They  very  much  re- 
semble the  beautifully  constructed  ser- 
mons of  his  gifted  uncle,  John  Halliday. 


WM.  H.  BROWN. 

The  deputy  assessor  and  collector  of 
Utah  County,  William  H.  Brown,  was 
born  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  April  nth, 
1848.  He  is  the  son  of  George  Brown 
and  Elizabeth  Mills,  both  English,  His 
father  was  born  at  Oldam,  near  Man- 
chester, as  was  his  mother  also.  They 
came  into  the  church  among  the  earliest 
of  the  British  members.  Previous  to  this 
the  mother  was  a member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church.  They  were  among  the  first 
emigrant  saints  who  left  England  for 
Nauvoo  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith.  They  emigrated  in 
1842,  having  at  that  time  one  child, 
Thomas.  They  landed  at  New  Orleans; 
thence  they  went  to  St.  Louis  and  then 
directly  to  Nauvoo.  Their  second  son, 
George  M.  Brown,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Booth  & Brown  was  born  at  Macedonia, 
close  to  Nauvoo. 


The  family  was  in  the  great  exodus  of 
the  Saints  and  went  to  Council  Bluffs 
where  the  church  rested  in  1846  in  Win- 
ter Quarters.  It  was  here  and  in  this  ex- 
odus that  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Wm. 
H.  Brown,  was  born.  There  the  family 
stayed  till  1852,  when  they  migrated  to 
Utah  and  settled  in  Provo. 

At  the  onset  they  settled  on  the  west 
side  of  Provo  river  on  the  state  road;  but 
in  1853,  they  moved  into  the  city  of 
Provo,  during  the  time  of  the  Walker 
War,  where  the  family  have  since  resided. 
Father  Brown  died  in  July,  1875. 

The  boyhood  days  of  Wm.  H.  Brown 
were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  and  in  at- 
tending school.  The  first  school  of  any 
importance  he  attended  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  David  John.  He 
next  attended  Dusenberry  Brothers,  high 
school,  and  afterwards  Professor  Bensons’ 
in  the  Old  Seminary. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  October  5th,  he 
married  Louisa  J.  Howe,  daughter  ol 
Samuel  Milton  Howe  and  Jane  Watson 
Sanford,  a niece  of  Brigham  Young. 
She  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  October 
20th,  1851.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  Elder 
George  Q.  Cannon. 

After  their  marriage  they  moved  to 
Dixie,  in  1870,  he  having  been  called  on 
a mission.  They  settled  in  Clover  Val- 
ley, about  eighty  miles  northwest  of  St. 
George,  but  returned  to  Provo  in  the  fall 
of  1871,  where  they  have  since  resided. 

In  connection  with  some  others,  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  opening  up 
some  fine  canals  on  the  west  side  of 
Provo  river.  He  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  “ Enterprise,”  and  was 
president  of  the  company  a number  of 
years.  It  commenced  its  construction 
in  November,  1875.  He  was  also  super- 
intendent of  the  Lake  Bottom  Canal. 

In  August,  1881,  Wm.  H.  Brown  was 
elected  jusitice  of  the  peace  of  Provo 
Precinct.  January  1st,  1884,  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  assessor  and  collector  of 
the  county  by  A.  O.  Smoot,  Tr.,  and  is 
still  in  that  office.  In  July  1884,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  Provo  City 
Council,  in  the  place  of  M.  P.  Madsen, 
resigned.  Since  his  election  as  justice 
of  the  peace  Wm.  H.  Brown  has  also 
been  studying  law,  with  the  intention  of 
admission  to  the  bar,  and  to  qualify  him- 
self for  public  duties. 
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JAMES  DUNN. 

In  the  history  not  only  ot  Utah 
County,  but  also  of  Utah  Territory,  the 
name  of  James  Dunn,  of  Provo,  will 
stand  among  the  first  representing  Utah 
manufactures,  and  certainly  the  principal 
name  as  practical  superintendent  of  cloth 
manufactures. 

James  Dunn  was  born  June  2d,  1841, 
in  Manchester,  Lancashire,  England. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  G.  Dunn  and 
Elizabeth  Howell.  His  ancestors  are  of 
English  extraction  on  the  father’s  side 
and  Welsh  on  the  mother’s.  The  Dunn 
family  trace  their  ancestors  back  in  Staf- 
fordshire for  many  generations. 

James  Dunn’s  connection  with  Utah, 
like  most  of  its  representative  men,  was 
brought  about  by  a primal  connection 
with  the  Mormon  Church.  His  parents 
joined  the  Mormons  in  1844,  when  he  was 
but  three  years  old,  thus  showing  a forty- 
one  years  connection  with  this  Church. 
The  parents  were  convinced  under  the 
misistry  of  Thomas  Barton,  president  of 
the  Manchester  Branch.  James  was  bap- 
tized by  his  father,  October  27th,  1850, 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Church  in  the 
case  of  children  of  Mormon  parents,  the 
first  ordinance  to  babes  being  blessing 
by  the  elders. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  he 
emigrated  to  Utah,  in  1852,  with  his 
mother  and  two  sisters,  his  father  having 
gone  a year  before.  They  sailed  in  the 
ship  Kennebec  from  Liverpool  to  New 
Orleans.  From  New  Orleans  they  imme- 
mediately  proceeded  on  their  journey  to 
Utah  by  steamboat,  Pride  of  the  Ifest,, 
to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  to  Weston, 
Kansas,  in  the  steamboat  Isabel.  They 
crossed  the  Plains  the  same  year  in  Cap- 
tain A.  O.  Smoot’s  company,  who  that 
year  had  charge  of  the  first  emigra- 
tion started  under  the  management  of 
the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Com- 
pany. They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1852. 

After  his  arrival  in  Utah,  James,  who 
was  then  a little  over  eleven  years  of  age, 
soon  commenced  working  to  help  sup- 
port the  family  in  their  settling  in  a new 
country.  He  worked  at  adobe  making, 
ditching,  hauling  wood  and  timber,  and 
road  making.  He  took  part  in  the  re- 
move south.  In  i860  he  removed  with 
10 


his  patents  to  American  Fork,  Utah 
County. 

At  American  Fork  he  followed  farm- 
ing and  canyon  work  until  February, 
1866,  when  he  engaged  to  clerk  for  Mr. 
Peter  Stubbs,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
and  who  at  that  time  was  the  principal 
merchant  of  Provo,  Peter  Stubbs,  in  fine, 
being  the  “father  of  Provo  merchants,” 
and  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
founding  of  the  commerce  of  Utah 
County.  He  remained  with  Stubbs  until 
1871,  having  obtained  a fair  insight  and 
practice  in  commerce  and  business  gener- 
ally. At  that  time  the  Provo  Co-operative 
Institution  had  for  awhile  superseded  all 
the  personal  merchant  firms  of  the  city, 
and  several  of  the  principal  commercial 
men  were  directors  or  superintendents  of 
the  institution;  James  Dunn  was  one  of 
them.  His  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion began  early  in  1871.  When  Richard 
R.  Hopkins  retired,  as  general  superin- 
tendent, S.  S.  Jones  took  charge  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  Provo  Co  op.,  and 
James  Dunn  of  the  west  branch.  In 
May,  1872,  Superintendent  Jones  was  re- 
leased to  go  on  a missson  to  England, 
and  Tames  Dunn  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  both  branches;  and,  on  the 
return  of  S.  S.  Jones,  in  the  summer  of 
1873,  w^°  resumed  his  position  as  super- 
intendent of  the  east  branch,  James 
Dunn  remained  in  charge  of  the  west 
branch,  which  position  he  held  until 
October,  1874,  when  he  w'as  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Provo  Woolen 
Mills. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  in  his  character  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  cloth  manufac- 
turing enterprises  of  Utah,  that  the  his- 
tory of  our  Territory  is  most  interested  in 
Mr.  Dunn.  He  succeeded  Myron  Tan- 
ner in  the  superintendency  of  the  Provo 
Woolen  Mills.  At  the  onset,  when  inter- 
viewed by  President  Young  at  his  office, 
relative  to  taking  charge  of  these  mills,  he 
expressed  his  fears  to  the  President  that 
he  would  not  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  clearly  perceived  that  while  the  com- 
pany had  magnificent  buildings,  and  con- 
siderable very  fine  machinery,  that  they 
had  no  capital  with  which  to  run  their 
business.  He  was  afraid  also  that  his 
experience  would  be  like  that  of  many 
others  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
in  Utah,  and  that  the  company  might  re- 
tain him  a few  months,  or  a year,  and  re- 
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place  him  by  some  other  person,  before 
he  had  a chance  to  work  out  his  policy. 
He  naturally  loved  manufacturing,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  spend  a life  time  at 
the  business,  but  he  dreaded  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a failure.  These  were  the  views 
expressed  by  him  to  President  Young, 
who  answered  : “I  believe  you  have  the 

grit,  go  ahead  James  ; you  shall  be  sus- 
tained, I want  you  to  go  there  and  stay 
ten  years.”  So  long  as  he  lived,  says  Mr. 
Dunn,  President  Young  nobly  kept  his 
word.  He  stuck  by  him,  and  was  always 
ready  with  a word  of  encouragement. 

At  first  the  main  reliance  of  the  factory 
for  supplies  of  wool  was  from  the  growers, 
who  would  deposit  their  wool,  agreeing 
to  draw  it  out  in  woolen  goods;  but  the 
interest  of  the  wool  growers,  in  this  kind 
of  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  home  manu- 
facturers soon  grew  stale.  The  people 
did  not  want  to  sell  their  wool  for  goods; 
and,  as  they  said,  then  themselves  turn 
merchants  and  sell  the  goods  of  the  fac- 
tory. They  wanted  to  sell  for  cash.  As 
other  dealers  were  buying  wool  to  ship 
East,  and  paying  the  money  therefor,  the 
result  was  that  many  growers  would  select 
all  their  finest  and  best  wools  to  sell  for 
cash,  and  bring  their  inferior  wool  to  ex- 
change for  cloth.  To  grapple  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  factory,  and  to  control 
the  wool  trade,  Mr.  Dunn  proposed  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  they  should  go 
into  the  wool  shipping  business,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  manufactory.  His  policy 
was  well  considered  and  adopted  by  the 
board,  in  1876,  since  which  time  the 
Provo  Manufacturing  Company  shipped 
(up  to  May,  1884)  upwards  of  five  million 
pounds  of  wool  to  eastern  markets,  which 
in  the  main  has  been  reasonably  profit- 
able. Another  reason  for  adopting  the 
wool  shipping  business  was  that  the  com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  depend  upon 
local  dealers  for  their  supplies.  The  con- 
trol of  the  market  for  the  supply  of  the 
best  wool  for  the  factory  also  enhanced 
the  quality  of  the  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Dunn  twice  visited  the  East,  while 
superintendent,  in  quest  of  information 
and  observation  regarding  woolen  manu- 
facture, and  visited  many  large  mills  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Jersey  and  added  materially  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
woolen  business. 

When  Mr.  Dunn  took  hold  of  the 


business  of  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills  the 
working  capital  did  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  outside  of  real  estate  and 
machinery;  but  it  has  been  increased  to 
a considerable  working  capital.  The  fol- 
lowing circular  will  give  a sufficient  digest 
of  the  financial  history  of  the  Institution  : 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Provo  Manu- 
facturing Company , Greeting : 

Having  just  closed  the  six  months’ 
term  of  business  ending  September  15th, 
1882,  and  as  very  few  of  the  Stock- 
holders attended  their  meetings,  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  inform  you  of  the 
general  condition  of  your  business,  and 
to  outline  the  policy  of  the  directors. 

This  Company  never  have  had  suffi- 
cient capital  with  which  to  properly 
drive  their  business. 

In  1873  your  working  capital  was  not 
more  than  $3,000,  “ outside  of  real  estate 
and  machinery.” 

In  1878  it  did  not  exceed  $16,000,  but 
your  working  capital  “outside  of  real 
estate  and  machinery,”  now  amounts  to 
$51,998.90,  and  it  has  been  accumulated 
by  the  following  process : In  October, 

1879,  real  estate  was  reduced  $10,000, 
and  in  October,  1880,  real  state  was  again 
reduced  $16,011.41,  and  in  October, 
1882,  it  has  been  again  reduced  $9,184.34. 
Total  reduction  of  real  estate,  $35,195-75- 

The  earnings  of  your  business  has  been 
as  follows  since  1873: 

We  have  paid  interest  on  bonds 
$80,000.  We  have  paid  dividends  from 
March,  1878  to  March,  1882,  $92,500. 
Reserves  credited  to  real  estate  $35 ,195.75 
Total  net  earnings  from  October,  1873 
to  October,  1882,  $207,605.70."  “This 
does  not  include  about  $15,000  which 
has  been  spent  in  machinery  and  im- 
provements which  have  been  charge'd  to 
expense  accounts.” 

The  total  cost  of  your  real  estate  was 
$155,000.  It  now  stands  on  the  books 
at  $120,000  and  it  should  be  reduced  to 
$100,000. 

The  profits  of  the  Company  for  the 
past  six  months  ending  October,  1882, 
were  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay 
a dividend  of  two  dollars  per  share,  but 
the  directors  thought  best  to  reserve  it 
and  the  business  have  the  benefit  thereof 
as  working  capital. 

We  think  this  record  is  one  which  the 
Company  have  reason  to  be  proud  of, 
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and  think  we  ought  to  follow  the  example 
of  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  who  a few  years  ago  re- 
served all  her  earnings  until  she  had  suffi- 
cient capital  with  which  to  properly  drive 
her  business,  and  the  wisdom  of  that 
measure  has  been  proven  by  the  results 
that  have  followed  its  adoption. 

We  now  use  $40,000  to  $50,000  of 
borrowed  money  every  season  to  run  our 
works  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  grad- 
ually work  up  a capital  of  our  own  by 
occasionally  reserving  part  of  the  savings 
of  the  institution. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  present 
this  report,  and  congratulate  you  upon 
the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended 
the  operation  of  your  affairs,  and  we 
confidently  hope  for  your  valuable  in- 
fluence and  assistance  in  favor  of  your 
business. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  all 
who  can  should  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  stockholders,  held  October  1st  in 
each  year,  and  take  active  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  assist  in  the  election  of 
officers. 

Trusting  that  these  few  explanations 
may  meet  Jyour  approval  and  that  your 
business  may  be  prosperous  and  profitable 
we  subscribe  ourselves 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

A.  O.  Smoot, 

John  Taylor, 

M.  Tanner, 

J.  S.  Tanner,  J Directors. 
Wm.  Paxman, 

C.  S.  Burton, 

Isaac  Bullock, 

John  R.  Twelves, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
James  Dunn, 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  Dunn,  on  taking  charge  also  found 
the  factory  bonded  for  $200,000,  drawing 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  Feeling  that 
the  company  could  never  succeed,  under 
such  a load  of  indebtedness,  he  never 
rested  until  the  Board  was  induced  to 
recommend  to  the  stockholders  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bonds.  At  his  instance 
they  started  that  project  and  the  Board 
having  placed  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  into  his  hands,  he  went  from  set- 
tlement to  settlement  with  the  circular 
sent  out  recommending  the  withdrawal ; 
and,  though  among  many  it  met  opposi- 


tion, he  succeeded  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months  of  accomplishing  the  retire- 
ment of  the  bonds. 

Having  been  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills  just  the  ten 
years  promised  by  President  Brigham 
Young,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  fac- 
tory, Mr.  Dunn  resigned  his  position  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1884.  He  resigned  his 
position  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  faithfully  discharged  his  duty, 
and  had  fairly  accomplished  what  he  un- 
dertook to  do,  ten  years  before — namely, 
to  make  the  business  of  the  Provo  Woolen 
Mills  a certain  success.  He  left  the  in- 
stitution with  a better  organization,  and 
many  thousand  dollars  better  in  its  finan- 
cial standing,  than  it  was  when  he  took 
charge.  In  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
institution  he  has  indorsed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  its  paper  at  the  banks,  on  his 
personal  name  and  credit. 

In  June,  1884,  he  agreed  to  superin- 
tend the  starting  up  of  the  Deseret 
Woolen  Mills  of  Wm.  Jennings  and 
Sons,  which  are,  at  this  date,  in  success- 
ful operation. 

As  Mr.  Dunn  is  not  only  one  of  the 
representative  business  men  of  Utah,  but 
has  also  served  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Provo  City,  something  may  be 
appropriately  said  of  his  education.  Pre- 
vious to  leaving  England  he  manifested 
an  indisposition  to  go  to  school;  and  as 
he  grew  older  this  indisposition  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  for  as  he  ap- 
proached maturity,  he  intelligently  pre- 
ferred to  get  knowledge  by  observation 
and  experience.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  noticeable  in  the  lives  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  self  made  business  men 
everywhere,  who,  from  sagacious  instinct, 
prefer  the  thorough  practical  education 
of  modern  life,  which  make  them  suc- 
cessful business  men,  and  really  the  most 
knowing  and  thoroughly  educated  men 
according  to  modern  practical  views, 
rather  than  to  be  mere  scholars  in  a 
classical  sense.  Mr.  Dunn  was  a natural 
born  manufacturer;  and,  hence,  his  in- 
stinct for  practical  learning  rather  than 
for  school;  but  he  remembers  with  pride 
that,  while  he  cared  little  for  attending 
school,  or  religious  meetings,  he,  after 
his  arrival  in  Utah,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  was  always  ready  to  assist 
in  anything  for  the  public  good  with 
material  assistance;  as  an  example  he 
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worked  forty  days  gratuitously  in  exca- 
vating for  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  forty 
days  on  the  city  wall  and  forty  days  on 
the  Cottonwood  canal.  This  donation  of 
120  days  labor  on  the  public  wosks,  be- 
sides working  out  the  usual  tax,  was 
given  while  he  was  yet  a boy,  and  his 
later  record  in  Utah  County  shows  him 
to  have  been  a liberal  and  public  spirited 
citizen.  In  1856,  when  hearing  Presi- 
dent Young  and  others,  at  the  October 
Conference,  describing  the  sufferings 
and  disasters  of  the  hand-cart  emigrants, 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  boy  but 
that  he  must  hitch  up  his  father’s 
team  and  go  and  do  what  he  could  for 
their  relief.  He  went  in  company  with 
Cornelius  Workman,  Edwin  Lee  and 
Robert  Smithies,  son  of  “Father  James 
Smithies,”  the  early  leader  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle  choir.  They  traveled 
east  as  far  as  Little  Sandy,  beyond  Green 
River,  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  Cap- 
tain Wm.  H.  Kimball,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  Captains  Hunt  and  Hodgett’s 
wagon  company,  the  handcart  companies 
having  by  this  time  been  relieved.  They 
found  Hunt  and  Hodgett’s  wagon  com- 
pany suffering  terribly;  the  cattle  were 
all  dead  or  unable  to  move,  and  the  com- 
pany out  of  provisions  and  without 
shelter.  Upon  this  expedition  he  says 
he  saw  scenes  of  distress  among  the  hand 
cart  companies  which  can  never  be  erased 
from  his  memory. 

As  a character  trait  of  Mr.  Dunn, 
very  kindred  to  the  foregoing  incident  of 
his  desire  to  help  the  helpless,  even  when 
but  a boy,  it  may  be  told  that  when  a 
boy  he  was  always  ready  to  take  part 
with  the  weaker  boys;  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  side  with  the  weaker  deserving 
party,  against  the  stronger  and  oppres- 
sive, will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
know  him  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  de- 
cided traits  of  character. 

He  stands  well  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  have  worked  under  him,  and  his 
kindliness  of  disposition  has  made  him 
popular  with  the  operatives.  He  has 
been  strict  in  requiring  the  performance 
of  duty,  but  gentle  and  kind  in  his  treat- 
ment of  men.  Ic  may  be  also  observed 
that  it  is  distasteful  to  him  to  talk  much 
about  what  he  has  done  in  advancing  the 
manufacturing  interests  and  industries  of 
the  country. 

Relative  again  to  his  education,  ic  may 


be  observed  that  he  has  been  a great 
reader  and  student  at  home,  following 
up  and  applying  everything  that  inter- 
ested him,  especially  when  it  related  to 
the  business  of  his  life.  He  always  had  a 
more  decided  taste  for  making  or  creating 
than  for  trading.  This  is  the  true  in- 
stinct of  a manufacturer,  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  forefathers,  who  were 
workers  and  employers  in  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries. 

A note  in  closing  may  be  made  of 
Mr.  James  Dunn’s  family.  He  married, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  Hannah 
Fielding,  youngest  daughter  of  James 
Fielding,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  formerly  of 
the  town  of  Oldham,  England,  by  whom 
he  has  had  ten  children,  namely  : James 
F.,  born  October  1st,  1861;  William  F., 
born  July  21st,  1863;  Joshua  F.,born 
January  30th,  1866;  John  Peter,  born 
December  14th,  1867  (deceased);  Henry 
F.,  born  March  3d,  1869;  Elizabeth 
Ann,  born  August  24ih,  1871  ; Hannah 
Asenath,  born  November  nth,  1873  (de- 
ceased);  Alice  Eva,  born  December  3d, 
1875  > Mary  Ellen,  born  May  17th,  1878; 
Emma  May,  born  May  20th,  1880. 

Of  Mr.  James  Dunn’s  official  position 
and  service,  we  note  of  the  Church:  he 
was  ordained  an  elder  in  1868,  a seventy 
in  1869,  a high  priest  in  1870,  and  was 
at  that  time  set  apart  as  a member  of  the 
high  council  in  Utah  County  Stake.  Of 
his  public  service  : he  was  in  1874  elected 
a councilor  in  Provo  City  Council,  and 
served  one  term.  He  was  elected  an 
alderman  of  the  city  in  1882,  and  re- 
elected alderman  in  1884,  but  subse- 
quently resigned  his  office,  owing  to  his 
business  calling  him  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Of  his  business  positions,  etc.:  He  was 

one  of  the  directors  of  Provo  Manufac- 
turing company ; a director  ot  Provo 
Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution ; 
Provo  Lumber,  Manufacturing  and  Build- 
ing Co.;  director  in  the  Board  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Provo ; and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Board  of  Terri- 
torial Insane  Asylum.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  building  committee  during  the 
construction  of  the  Asylum,  until  it  was 
roofed  in  ; he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
directors  for  the  able  and  economical 
manner  with  which  he  managed  their 
affairs  during  his  administration  as  chair- 
man. 
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WALTER  H.  HUISH. 

Walter  Henry  Huish,  the  principal 
manufacturer  in  Payson,both  in  iron  and 
wood,  was  born  in  Uley,  Glocestershire, 
England,  October  31st,  1829  or  1827, 
the  year  being  doubtful.  His  father’s 
name  was  Edward  Huish  and  his  mother’s 
Elizabeth  Ball.  On  his  father’s  side  he 
is  of  French  descent ; on  his  mother’s 
English.  His  great-grandfather  came 
from  France.  His  father  died  before  he 
was  born,  leaving  his  mother  with  three 
children  besides  himself. 

The  hard  struggles  of  the  widow  left 
with  her  orphan  children,  to  support 
them  by  her  own  earnings  and  manage- 
ment, formed  the  earliest  remembrances 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  mother 
began  those  struggles  for  the  support  of 
her  orphans,  by  apprenticing  herself  to 
the  proprietors  of  a woolen  factory  to 
learn  the  spinning.  Her  eldest  son, 
Alexander,  twelve  years  of  age,  she  ap- 
prenticed to  shoe  making  ; her  girl,  eight 
years  of  age,  she  put  to  service,  and 
James,  then  five  years  of  age  who  now 
lives  at  Payson,  she  sent  to  school,  and  at 
ten  apprenticed  him  to  a blacksmith  to 
learn  his  trade  ; her  babe,  Walter  H.,  the 
Payson  manufacturer,  was  cradled  in  a 
wool  basket  by  the  side  of  his  mother’s 
spinning  jenny  in  the  factory  where  she 
worked. 

The  widow  Huish  was  of  a very  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind  and  belonged  to  the 
Independent  Church.  She  was  an  ex- 
emplary woman  and  was  much  sought 
after  for  her  good  works.  She  visited 
the  sick  and  the  dying  and  administered 
to  them  spiritual  comfort  and  oftentimes 
healing  virtue;  for  she  possessed  the 
natural  power  of  healing  and  believed 
that  the  power  of  God  could  be  mani- 
fested now  as  of  old  and  that  the  “prayer 
of  faith  ” could  “save  the  sick  ” accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  St.  James.  It 
was  for  this  posession  of  the  natural  heal- 
ing art  and  the  fervent  spiritual  consola- 
tion which  attended  her  visits  to  the  sick 
bed  that  caused  her  to  be  sought  after  by 
her  neighbors  and  the  country  around. 

From  the  age  of  six  to  eight  her 
youngest  child  worked  with  his  mother 
in  the  woolen  factory.  At  eight  he  went 
into  a machine  shop  to  learn  the  trade; 
but  for  two  or  three  years  the  boy  was 
changed  from  one  shop  to  the  other  as 


his  employees  saw  fit  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, they  not  keeping  their  contract 
with  the  mother  and  her  son  as  they 
would  have  beer,  compelled  to  had  his 
father  been  alive  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
the  engagement.  The  boy  for  the  first 
three  years  worked  in  the  moulding  shop, 
in  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  pattern  shop, 
and  finally  in  the  machine  shop  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  put  on  the  onset. 
The  mother  and  her  son  felt  this  conduct 
of  the  employers  to  be  cruel ; but  he 
now  sees  a providence  in  it  for  it  gave 
him  general  knowledge  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  trade. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  his  mother  was  taken  sick  from  cold 
and  exposure.  At  this  time  his  wages 
was  only  half  a crown  per  week  and  the 
boy  was  greatly  concerned  over  the  con- 
dition of  his  mother  and  the  need  of  her 
support.  Her  religious  examples  having 
toned  the  mind  of  her  boy  he  felt  im- 
pressed to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  means  to 
help  his  mother,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  Soon  afterwards  a man,  an  inventor 
of  means,  who  was  engaged  in  the  in- 
vention and  construction  of  a machine 
to  make  pins  with  solid  heads,  came  and 
offered  the  boy  ten  shillings  per  week  to 
help  him  in  his  work.  He  was  engaged 
in  this  construction  two  years  and  a half 
and  when  he  had  been  in  the  inventors 
employ  two  years  his  wages  were  raised 
to  a pound  per  week.  Finally  they  made 
and  perfected  the  machine  and  then  he 
was  engaged  to  go  to  Birmingham  to  set 
the  machinery  in  motion.  With  these 
machines  the  first  pins  ever  made  with 
solid  heads  were  manufactured. 

Just  before  the  boy,  who  was  then 
about  fifteen  and  a half  years  of  age, 
went  to  Birmingham,  his  mother  died, 
but  her  last  years  were  made  as  blessed 
as  her  declining  condition  permitted,  by 
the  abundant  support  Finished  by  the 
labors  of  her  devoted  boy  who  had  prayed 
to  the  Lord  for  means  to  help  his  mother 
and  received  an  answer  to  his  prayer. 

Young  Huish  having  worked  at  Bir- 
mingham, about  a year  at  making  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacturing  of  pins, 
went  to  West  Bromwich,  and  engaged 
himself  to  an  engine  builder  to  learn 
steam  engine  building. 

About  this  time  in  1855,  he  joined  the 
Mormon  Church  in  Birmingham.  He 
was  baptized  under  the  presidency  of 
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“ Father  Crook,”  whose  name  was  at 
that  time  familiar  in  the  British  mission 
among  the  early  converts.  Huish  was 
baptized  by  an  Elder  Claik  and  con- 
firmed by  Father  Crook  and  other  elders. 
Next  conference  he  was  called  to  the 
office  of  a priest  by  John  Banks  who  or- 
dained him  also  ; Banks  at  this  time  was 
president  of  the  Birmingham  confer- 
ence. 

On  June  12th,  1848.  he  married  Ann 
Smith,  the  daughter  of  John  Smith  and 
Hannah  Cooksey.  She  was  born  in  West 
Bromwich,  August  9th,  1829.  She  came 
into  the  Church  under  the  the  protest  of 
her  parents,  and  she  proved  herself  a fine 
amiable  woman.  To  them  was  born  one 
son  in  England  who  died  in  his  child- 
hood at  Council  Bluffs. 

After  the  birth  of  their  child  they  emi- 
grated to  America,  bound  for  Utah. 
They  sailed  in  the  fall  of  1849,  in  the 
ship  James  Pennel,  and  landed  at  New 
Orleans  in  November,  having  been  eight 
weeks  on  the  voyage.  From  New  Orleans 
they  proceeded  to  St.  Louis.  It  was 
the  year  when  the  cholera  raged  so  dread- 
fully in  that  city  after  which  a great  fire 
broke  out  consuming  the  shipping  and 
warehouses.  This  fire  was  still  smoulder- 
ing when  they  landed. 

At  the  landing-place  some  officer  of 
the  Mormon  Church  met  the  emigrants 
and  gave  them  instruction  when  seeking 
for  work,  if  2sked,  to  deny  that  they  were 
Mormons  with  the  mental  reservation 
that  they  were  Latter-day  Saints.  Next 
day  Huish  went  to  a foundry  and  asked 
for  a job  and  sure  enough  the  first  ques- 
tion question  put  to  him  was  “Are  you 
a Mormon?  ” Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  am  glad  to  hear  a person  tell  the 
truth,”  returned  the  employer,  “ I will 
give  you  a job.” 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  Walter  H. 
Huish  with  his  wife  and  child  moved  to 
Council  Bluffs  and  settled  in  the  woods  at 
Council  Point.  At  this  time  no  flour  could 
be  bought  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  outfitters  for  the  gold 
mines  of  California  draining  the  country 
around  of  everything.  A Mr.  Harding 
engaged  Huish  to  work  for  him  hoeing 
corn,  agreeing  to  pay  him  a bushel  of 
corn  meal  for  two  and  a half  day’s  work. 
This  being  a new  business,  his  system 
unaccustomed  to  such  diet,  the  country 
new  and  unhealthy,  and  working  in  the 


excessive  heat,  he  was  struck  down  with 
fever  and  ague  in  which  condition  he  con- 
tinued all  the  summer.  All  his  neigh- 
bors were  also  down  with  the  same  dis- 
ease and  there  was  none  to  hplp  excepting 
one  brother  to  give  to  the  camp  even  a 
drink  of  water.  His  name  was  Cox. 
He  was  one  of  the  famous  Mormon  Bat- 
talion and  had  returned  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters after  his  discharge.  His  Christian 
name  Mr.  Huish  has  forgotten  but  it  can 
be  found  in  the  Battalion  roll.  This 
brother  supplied  the  whole  camp  with 
water  allowancing  out  to  each  family  a 
can  full  a day  which  was  fetched  from  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Had  it  not  been  lor  this  humane  admin- 
istration of  Brother  Cox,  the  camp  must 
have  all  perished.  It  was  during  this 
calamity  that  Mr.  Huish’s  child  died, 
his  wife  being  down  with  the  lever  and 
ague  as  well  as  himself. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  his  old 
employer  in  England  hearing  that  he 
had  gone  into  this  new  country  wrote  to 
him  and  said  if  he  would  come  back 
he  would  raise  his  wages  and  make 
him  overseer  of  his  shop.  It  was 
a great  temptation  under  such  circum- 
stances but  he  said  to  his  wife,  “no,  if 
we  have  to  die,  we  will  die.” 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
vised by  the  president,  Allred,  to  return 
to  St.  Louis  and  get  well.  He  and  his 
wife  were  both  carried  on  board  of  the 
boat,  which  on  its  voyage  struck  a snag, 
which  carried  away  the  side  arm  of  the 
boat  where  their  berths  and  luggage  were, 
leaving  them  entirely  destitute. 

When  they  reached  St.  Louis  they 
were  put  ashore  on  the  levy,  and  they 
could  neither  walk  or  move  from  the 
place  where  they  were  put.  Said  his 
wife,  “What  shall  we  do?”  He  an- 
swered “Something  will  be  provided 
pretty  soon.” 

It  was  Sunday  evening;  a Mormon 
meeting  was  being  held  in  Maiket  street. 
A sister  (a  widow)  by  the  name  of 
Powell  says  something  whispered  in  her 
ear  “Go  down  to  the  levy,”  which  was 
repeated  three  times.  Thus  urged  she 
left  the  meeting,  came  down  and  found 
the  sick  brother  and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  her  neighbors,  and  went  for  brother 
Brain,  well  known  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  brought  a buggy  and  took  them  to 
the  widow’s  house.  Many  providential 
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events  also  followed  this  God-send  of  the 
levy. 

After  recuperating  for  nearly  twelve 
months  Huish  started  in  a small  shop  in 
making  and  repairing  machines.  His 
business  increased  wonderfully,  and  he 
made  a great  many  friends.  There  he 
remained  till  1859,  when  he  resolved  to 
go  to  Utah,  but  could  not  at  the  onset 
sell  his  business,  yet  he  had  a dream  that 
he  was  going  away,  and  so  persisted  in 
telling  his  wife  that  they  were  going  to 
Utah  that  season.  While  in  this  per- 
plexity going  down  to  market  one  Satur- 
day night  a stranger  met  him  and  said, 
“ Isn’t  your  name  Huish  ?”  “Yes,  sir.” 
“Don’t  you  want  to  go  to  Salt  Lake?” 
“Yes,  sir.”  “What  will  you  take  for 
your  business?”  “Eighteen  hundred 
dollars.”  “ I will  come  to  see  it.”  The 
man  came  on  the  Monday ; the  bargain 
was  made ; with  this  means  Huish  and 
his  wife  emigrated. 

They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  and  after  looking  for  a 
place  to  live  in  and  settle  he  came  to 
Payson  in  the  spring  of  i860,  purchased 
a house,  but  business  calling  him  back  to 
St.  Louis,  he  went  on  this  business  and 
partly  on  a mission,  driving  one  of  the 
teams  in  Joseph  W.  Young’s  train  to 
fetch  the  poor.  After  he  was  gone  his 
family  moved  to  Payson. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  i860  in  St. 
Louis,  settled  his  business,  made  patterns 
of  a planing  machine  and  engine  lathe, 
and  brought  his  castings  along  in  the 
spring  of  1861. 

Here,  in  Payson,  Mr.  Huish  made  the 
first  planing  machine  and  the  first  engine 
lathe  in  the  Territory.  This  same  ma- 
chinery with  which  he  carried  on  his 
business  is  in  operation  now  at  Fort 
Ephraim,  Sanpete  County. 

Under  a great  many  difficulties  he  has 
struggled  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
but  determined  to  make  home  manufac- 
tures in  his  line  a success,  which  he  has 
done.  The  machine  business  being  in- 
adequate in  a country  town  he  turned 
his  attention  to  general  manufacturing  of 
furniture,  and  everything  for  house  build- 
ing in  the  wood  line.  He  has  as  large  a 
furniture  manufactory  as  there  is  in  the 
Territory;  has  a fine  furniture  store  on 
the  Main  street  in  Payson;  and  he  has 
• made  all  his  machinery,  excepting  two 
patented  articles,  which  machinery  can 


be  propelled  by  either  water  power  or 
steam. 

Of  his  family  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his 
wife  died  April  22d,  1880,  leaving  six 
children,  all  honorable  members  of  the 
Church.  Her  eldest  son  is  a member  of 
the  present  city  council  of  Payson  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  co-operative 
store.  His  youngest  daughter,  Clara, 
the  wile  of  Samuel  Moore,  of  Payson, 
has  just  gone  with  her  husband  on  a mis- 
sion to  colonize  Arizona  among  the 
Mormon  people.  His  other  daughter, 
Lilly,  married  a young  artist  of  Payson, 
John  B.  Fairbanks.  His  sons  are  associ- 
ated in  the  manufacturing  business  with 
him  under  the  firm  name  of  Huish  and 
Sons. 


JAMES  FINLAYSON. 

James  Finlayson,  the  present  Mayor  of 
Payson  City  is  of  pure  Scotch  descent. 

He  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Inver- 
keillar,  Forfar  County,  Scotland,  on  the 
1 6th  of  October,  1830.  He  was  the  son 
of  James  Finlayson  and  Elizabeth  Mathe- 
son.  His  father  was  a master  in  the 
millwright  business,  and  he  employed  a 
number  of  hands.  The  son  learned  his 
father’s  trade  under  him;  and  he  lived 
with  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  home  and 
went  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  where  he 
heard  and  embraced  the  gospel  as  taught 
by  the  Mormon  Church;  of  which  he  be- 
came a member  in  1850. 

His  parents  belonged  to  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and 
were  very  strict  in  their  faith;  and  he 
himself  had  been  brought  up  under  this 
strict  religious  discpline  of  conscientious 
parents.  But  on  arriving  at  Dundee  he 
found  and  went  to  live  with  John  Mathers, 
well  known  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  a car- 
penter and  builder.  John  Mathers  had 
been  an  apprentice  of  the  elder  Finlay- 
son, indeed  his  first  apprentice;  and  at 
the  time  when  his  son  left  home  and 
went  to  Dundee,  Mathers  had  joined  the 
Mormon  Church  and  had  been  ordained 
an  elder.  Thus  commenced  the  relations 
of  the  present  Mayor  of  Payson  with 
the  Mormon  people.  One  of  the  first 
elders  he  heard  preach,  who  impressed 
his  mind  with  the  truth  of  the  work,  was 
Hugh  Findlay,  one  of  the  elders  after- 
wards sent  on  a mission  to  Hindostan. 
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Young  Finlayson  was  baptized  by 
Elder  John  Mathers  on  August  2nd, 
1S50,  and  was  confirmed  by  Elder  Allen 
Findley,  the  brother  of  Hugh.  Shortly 
after  joining  this  church  he  went  to 
Wick,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  build 
a grist  mill,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
parents  he  returned  home  after  building 
the  mill.  They  had  now  moved  and  was 
living  at  Gighty  Burn  in  the  same  coun- 
try. The  reason  of  their  desire  for  the 
return  of  their  son  was  their  anxiety  to 
reclaim  him  from  the  Mormon  to  the 
Presbyterian  faith. 

For  awhile  young  Finlayson  remained 
home  and  worked  with  his  father  till  the 
latter  end  of  May,  but  Mormonism  had 
taken  too  deep  a hold  on  his  mind, 
which  was  naturally  of  a religious  turn, 
to  permit  him  to  remain  long  away  from 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot 
in  life  ; so  he  left  his  parental  home  again 
in  May,  1851,  and  went  Glasgow.  On 
his  way  he  stayed  at  the  house  of  Father 
Waugh,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the 
British  army.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
early  history  of  the  British  mission,  and 
was  the  first  man  in  Europe  who 
donated  to  the  Perpetual  Emigration 
Fund  Company.  Father  Waugh  enter- 
tained the  young  brother  and  showed 
him  through  the  classical  city,  (the 
modern  Athens)  visiting  with  him  the 
old  famous  castle  of  Edinburgh  and 
other  places  of  note.  After  a brief  stay 
with  Father  Waugh,  Finlayson  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Glasgow,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1851  ; and  there  he 
went  to  work  at  the  millwright  and  en- 
gineering business. 

The  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Church 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  branches  in  the  British 
Mission,  ranking  with  London,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester  and  Sheffield,  whose 
branches  at  that  date  numbered  a thou- 
sand souls  each  and  the  number  of  the 
Glasgow  branch  approximated  thereto. 

At  Glasgow,  Finlayson  was  ordained 
to  the  office  of  teacher,  December  14th, 
1851,  under  the  hands  of  Elder  Robert 
L.  Campbell,  the  then  president  of  the 
Glasgow  conference. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  first  wife,  whose  name 
was  Jane  Malcolm.  He  was  married  to 
her,  by  Elder  Robert  L.  Campbell,  at 


Glasgow,  on  the  13th  day  of  August, 
1852. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1853,  he 
was  ordained  a priest  by  Elder  Edward 
Martin. 

He  remained  in  Glasgow  till  January, 
1855,  when  he  and  his  wife  emigrated  to 
America.  They  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  2 1 st  of  January,  1855,  on  board 
the  ship  Benjamin  Adams,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  City  February  18th.  There 
he  remained  till  April,  1856,  working  on 
the  steam  floating  battery  for  the  United 
States  government.  He  then  removed 
with  his  wife  to  Detroit  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  1st  of  October,  1857, 
when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  his 
first  wife  died  on  the  3d  of  February, 

i858- 

Mayor  Finlayson  remained  in  St.  Louis 
till  the  month  of  May,  1859,  when  he 
sailed  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Florence, 
which  was  then  the  Mormon  outfitting 
point.  He  arrived  there  on  the  26th  of 
May,  bringing  with  him  Mrs.  Sarah 
Alexander  and  her  two  daughters,  Mary 
Ada  and  Sarah.  They  remained  at 
Florence  until  the  12th  of  June,  prepar- 
ing for  the  trip  across  the  Plains ; and 
while  there,  on  the  1st  of  June,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Ada  Alexander,  Horace  S. 
Eldredge  officiating.  Her  sister,  Sarah 
Ann  Alexander,  afterwards  lived  in  the 
family  of  President  Brigham  Young,  and 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre,  which  Brigham  built,  she  became 
in  her  line  (farce  and  comedy)  the  most 
noted  actress  that  Utah  has  produced ; 
she  went  into  the  regular  profession 
which  led  her  away  from  Utah.  Mary 
Ada  Alexander,  the  second  wife  of 
Mayor  Finlayson,  was  born  in  Wheeling, 
Virginia,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1836, 

The  family  traveled  across  the  Plains 
in  an  independent  company,  under  Cap- 
tain James  Brown,  and  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  August  29th,  1859.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  city  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Robert  L.  Campbell  and  his 
family,  who  gave  them  hospitality,  until 
Finlayson  could  look  around  and  take  a 
house,  which  he  did  in  the  Seventeenth 
Ward.  His  first  work  was  to  build  the 
nail  factory,  in  the  Sugar  House  Ward, 
for  Presidents  Young  and  Wells.  The 
building  of  this  factory  was  an  important 
item  in  the  growth  of  the  Territory,  for 
up  to  this  time  nearly  every  nail  used  had 
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been  imported  in  teams  when  freight  was 
high,  and  nails  sold  in  Salt  Lake  City  at 
fifty  cents  per  pound.  Before  the  build- 
ing of  this  factory  in  the  Sugar  House 
Ward  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
all  the  Territory  excepting  a little  nail 
factory  in  Payson,  which  fact  gives  to 
Payson  the  honor  of  the  first  manufac- 
turing of  nails;  and  David  Sabin,  Sen., 
is  to  be  credited  with  this  enterprise. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Sugar 
House  nail  factory  Finlayson  left  Salt 
Lake  City  and  came  to  Payson.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Huish  came  from  Payson  on  a visit  to 
Salt  Lake  and  stopped  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Finlayson,  whom  he  had  known  in 
St.  Louis,  and  he  proposed  to  him  to 
join  him  in  the  carpenter,  cabinet  mak- 
ing, and  machine  besiness,  which  Huish 
and  Tenney  had  already  started  in  Pay- 
son.  Finlayson  came  and  viewed  the 
situation  and  then  returned  and  brought 
his  family  and  went  into  business  with 
Huish  and  Tenney.  They  subsequently 
divided,  Finlayson  continuing  the  house 
building  and  cabinet  business  in  his  own 
name. 

In  1880  he  was  called  on  a mission  to 
his  native  land.  He  left  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  27th  of  April,  in  company  of 
quite  a number  of  elders  bound  to  Great 
Britain.  They  arrived  in  Liverpool  on 
the  1 7th  of  May.  He  was  first  appointed, 
by  President  William  Budge,  to  the 
Dundee  conference ; and  was  assigned 
by  the  president  thereof  to  labor  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  Scotland,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  awhile,  and  was  then  called  to 
preside  over  the  Dundee  conference,  and 
afterwards  to  preside  over  the  Glasgow 
conference.  He  left  Dundee  for  Glasgow 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1881,  where  he 
presided  till  September  of  the  same  year. 
During  his  mission  he  traveled  over 
nearly  all  Scotland,  holding  meetings 
and  preaching  the  gospel ; but  few  how- 
ever embraced  it ; for  to-day  in  the 
British  mission  it  is  but  as  the  gleaning 
of  the  vintage. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1881,  Elder 
Finlayson  sailed  from  Liverpool,  on 
the  steamship  Wyoming , ?n  charge  of  a 
company  of  about  660  Saints.  The 
company  made  the  trip  in  seventeen 
days  to  Salt  Lake  City,  all  the  way  under 
.his  direction. 

After  he  came  back  from  his  mission 
he  took  charge  of  the  Payson  Co-opera- 
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tive  Merchant  flour  mill,  of  which  he  is 
still  the  superintendent. 

Of  his  public  service  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Payson  city,  it  may  be  observed 
that  he  served  as  an  alderman  six  terms 
previous  to  his  going  on  his  mission,  only 
vacating  for  that  journey,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  again  entered  the  public  service 
at  the  first  municipal  election.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1882,  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Payson  City,  which  office  he  holds  at  the 
present  date. 

Of  his  family  it  may  be  further  noted 
that  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ada  Alexan- 
der, died  September  19th,  1871,  at  San 
Francisco,  while  visiting  her  sister,  Miss 
Sarah  Alexander.  She  left  four  children 
alive,  leaving  her  youngest  child,  Lisle 
Sarah,  with  her  sister.  She  was  buried 
in  San  Francisco;  her  husband  was  not 
with  her  at  her  death. 

Subsequently  Mayor  Finlayson  became 
acquainted  with  his  present  wife,  Sarah 
W.  Clifford,  whom  he  married  on  the 
nth  of  August,  1873,  Apostle  Joseph 
F.  Smith  officiating.  She  was  born  in 
Greasly  parish,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  5th  of  September,  1848, 
and  is  the  only  living  wife  of  the  present 
mayor  of  Payson  City. 


SELECTMAN  HOLDAWAY. 

Amos  D.  Holdaway,  one  of  the  select- 
men of  Utah  County,  and  a member  of 
the  Provo  City  council,  is  a young  man 
who  bids  fair  to  make  a decided  mark  in 
the  public  and  political  affairs  of  Utah 
County.  He  is,  moreover,  an  offspring 
of  Provo,  born  January  23rd,  1853;  the 
son  of  Shadrach  Holdaway  and  Lucinda 
Haws.  His  grandfather  Haws  -was  one 
of  the  thirty  families  who  founded  Provo 
City,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  his 
father  was  also  one  of  the  first  settlers 
who  came  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

In  March,  1882,  Amos  D.  Holdaway 
succeeded  Myron  Tanner  as  selectman  of 
the  county,  he  having  been  recommended 
by  Tanner  and  cordially  approved  by 
the  court.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
Provo  City  Council  several  terms,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  studying  the 
law  to  thoroughly  qualify  himself  for 
public  service.  He  has  considerable 
force  of  character,  a sound  head,  and  a 
natural  aptitude  for  public  affairs. 
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J.  S.  PAGE. 

Jonathan  Socwell  Page,  ex  mayor  of 
Payson,  and  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
l tah  County,  is  on  his  father’s  side  of 
$<  otch  descent.  His  great  grandfather, 
whose  name  he  thinks  was  David  Page, 
came  to  America  about  the  year  1770. 
He  settled  at  Newport,  Cumberland 
County,  New  Jersey.  His  son  David, 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  this  country.  He  was  killed 
in  his  young  manhood,  about  the  year 
1802,  leaving  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Jos- 
eph. Daniel,  the  eldest,  was  born  July  n, 
1800. 

On  the  mother’s  side  he  is  of  English 
descent,  the  family  name  being  Socwell. 
Jonathan  Socwell,  after  whom  J.  S.  Page 
is  named,  came  to  America  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  also 
settled  at  Newport,  Cumberland  County, 
New  Jersey. 

His  grandmother  on  his  father’s  side 
was  Sarah  Ingraham ; his  grandmother 
on  his  mother’s  side  was  a Whittaker. 

His  mother,  Mary  Socwell,  the  daughter 

of  Jonathan  Socwell  and  his  wife 

Whittaker,  was  born  April  26th,  1805. 

Jonathan  S.  Page,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  Page,  was  born  at  Newport,  Cum- 
berland County,  New  Jersey,  June  the 
4th,  1833.  Through  the  financial  panic 
of  1837,  the  father  lost  his  property  and 
was  very  much  reduced  in  circumstances, 
which  causes  for  a time  broke  up  the 
family.  They  moved  from  New  Jersey 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  the  mother,  to 
support  the  family,  went  to  work  in  a 
cotton  factory  with  her  elder  children, 
while  her  husband  went  west  to  hunt  a 
home  for  his  family.  Her  youngest  son, 
Jonathan  S , was  taken  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  a Baptist  Deacon,  by  the 
name  of  Gabriel  Davis  Hall,  who  resided 
in  Greenwich,  Cumberland  County,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  a farmer  and  his  ward 
was  brought  up  in  the  farming  life. 

Meantime,  his  father  going  west,  met 
the  Mormons  in  the  southern  part  of  Il- 
linois, as  they  came  out  of  Missouri  in 
their  exodus  from  that  State,  and  joined 
them  and  went  up  to  Nauvoo,  then  known 
as  Commerce,  early  in  1840.  After  a 
while  he  returned  East  and  joined  his 
wife  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  about  the 
year  1843,  the  family  relumed  to  their  na- 
tive State  and  place. 


Their  son,  Jonathan  S.,  remained  with 
his  guardian,  Mr.  Hall,  until  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went 
home  to  his  parents. 

The  mother  and  her  elder  children 
having  joined  the  Church,  in  the  spring 
of  1850  the  family  started  west  to  join 
the  Saints  and  arrived  at  Kanesville  in 
month  of  May.  Here  the  family  re- 
mained‘till  the  spring  of  1852. 

In  August,  1850,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Jonathan  S.  Page,  was  baptized 
into  the  Mormon  Church,  by  Elder  Bar- 
tholomew. He  started  to  Utah  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  crossing  the  plains  in  an 
ox  team,  and  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  3rd  of  September;  his  family  also 
came  the  same  year. 

After  staying  a few  weeks  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  moved  south  with  the  intention 
of  settling  there,  and  during  the  fall  of 
1852,  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  ground 
and  taking  out  the  water,  quarrying  the 
rock  and  putting  up  the  building  then 
being  built  at  Provo,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sugar  ; but  afterwards  the  place 
■was  abandoned,  and  the  works  moved  to 
Sugar  House  Ward,  Salt  Lake  County. 

The  following  winter  he  moved  to 
Santaquin,  to  which  place  the  family  also 
moved  the  same  winter.  There  he  stayed 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war, 
in  Southern  Utah,  known  as  the  Walker 
War.  Santaquin  being  small  and  not 
considered  safe,  it  was  broken  up  for 
awhile  in  July,  1853,  and  all  the  settlers 
moved  into  Payson. 

After  the  temporary  abandonment  of 
the  settlement,  the  settlers  from  time  to 
time  returned  to  Santaquin,  to  harvest 
their  crops.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
he,  with  eight  or  ten  others,  while  thus 
engaged,  harvesting  their  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, were  attacked  by  about  fifty 
Indians.  Ferna  F.  Tindall  was  killed, 
and  five  yoke  of  cattle  were  killed  or 
driven  oft'. 

In  the  year  1854,  in  June,  he  left  Pay- 
son,  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  live. 
There  he  went  to  work  for  Samuel  Mul- 
liner,  in  the  tanning  and  currying  busi- 
ness, whose  tannery,  which  was  the 
pioneer  tannery  of  the  Territory,  was  on 
the  spot  where  now  stand  the  Walker 
Brothers’  stores.  When  Jennings  and 
Winder  started  their  tanning  business,  he 
was  engaged  by  them  to  take  charge  of  it. 

In  August,  1S55,  he  married  Mary 
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Leaver,  second  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Ann  Leaver.  She  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  State  of  New  York,  August  26, 
1837.  Her  parents  joined  the  Church 
at  New  York,  under  the  preaching  of 
Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt,  in  March,  1840. 
They  were  among  the  forty  persons  bap- 
tized in  New  York  at  that  time,  of  which 
Parley  P.  Pratt  speaks  in  his  autobi- 
ography. Their  daughter  Mary  was  also 
baptized  by  him,  in  April,  1844,  before 
she  was  eight  years  of  age.  Her  parents 
gathered  to  Nauvoo  with  the  Saints,  in 
the  year  1844,  where  they  remained 
through  the  persecutions  until  the  sum- 
mer, (September)  1846.  The  advance 
companies  of  the  Saints,  under  the  Twelve, 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  in  February, 
1846,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  after  the 
authorities  had  entered  into  a formal 
covenant  with  the  State  of  Illinois,  that 
the  remnant  of  their  people  should  be 
given  time  to  prepare  and  follow.  But 
after  the  Twelve  left,  though  the  Saints 
had  rapidly  left,  company  after  company, 
the  mob  marched  upon  Nauvoo,  and  ex- 
pelled the  remnant  of  the  Saints  after  the 
battle  of  Nauvoo,  in  September,  1846. 
Her  parents  and  children,  with  the  ex- 
terminated Saints,  left  Nauvoo  on  the 
night  before  the  triumphant  entry  of  the 
mob  into  Nauvoo,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  famous  mobocrat,  Tom  Bogard. 
On  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  they  laid 
in  their  tents  for  weeks,  the  whole  camp 
sick,  and  in  the  heartrending  condition  of 
distress,  so  graphically  and  pathetically 
described  by  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
who  witnessed  the  scene.  Here  they, 
with  the  rest  of  the  starving  Saints,  were 
fed  by  the  “quails,”  which  flocked 
over  their  camp,  and  came  into  their 
very  tents.  In  the  history  of  the  Church 
this  circumstance  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Lord  feeding  his  people  by  the  miracle 
of  quails,  as  he  did  ancient  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  Her  family  also  migrated  to 
Utah  in  1852,  the  same  year  as  her  hus- 
band did. 

In  September,  1856,  Jonathan  S.  Page 
with  his  wife  and  child  left  Salt  Lake 
City  for  Payson,  where  they  stayed  about 
three  months,  when  they  moved  to  San- 
taquin  and  remained  till  July,  1858. 
Meantime  the  Buchanan  war  had  occurred 
and  he  went  out  with  the  Utah  militia, 
in  the  Echo  Canyon  campaign.  In  July, 
1858,  he  moved  his  family  to  Payson,  and 


for  several  years  carried  on  in  this  place 
quite  an  extensive  business. 

During  his  public  service  in  Utah 
County,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
militia  of  Payson  and  the  county,  as 
captain  of  infantry,  captain  of  cavalry, 
and  major  of  cavalry.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  the  Indian  difficulties  of 
Southern  Utah  : was  in  the  field  under 
General  D.  H.  Wells,  in  charge  of  sixty 
mounted  men  in  the  Sanpete,  Sevier  and 
Piute  Counties,  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
of  1866.  He  held  his  office  as  major  of 
cavalry  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation 
of  Governor  Shafer,  forbidding  the  arm- 
ing and  drilling  of  the  Utah  militia. 

In  1861,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  city  council,  as  one  of  the  councilors, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1863  and  1865  to 
the  same  office.  In  1867,  he  was  elected 
an  alderman  and  re-elected  in  1869,  1871 
and  1873.  1°  i875,  he  was  elected 

mayor  of  the  city,  and  was  re-elected 
mayor  in  1877,  serving  in  that  capacity 
four  years,  when  he  retired  by  his  own 
request;  but,  in  1881,  he  was  again  so- 
licited to  serve  the  city  as  one  of  its 
councilors. 

In  the  year  1875,  he  was  elected  as  se- 
lectman of  Utah  County,  which  office 
he  holds  to  the  present  date,  having  been 
re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  each  term. 

In  the  year  1881,  he  was  elected  a 
member  from  Utah  County  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  1883,  being  elligible  for  ser- 
vice in  the  State  under  the  the  Edmunds’ 
Bill,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Utah 
Legislature,  as  member  of  the  Council. 

He  has  been  councilor  to  the  bishop 
of  Payson  for  the  last  eight  years. 

For  the  last  six  years,  J.  S.  Page  has 
been  the  superintendent  of  “ Payson  Co- 
operative Institution.”  He  has  been  one 
of  the  directors  of  this  institution  from 
its  starting  in  1869,  and  is  still  a director 
and  the  vice-president.  He  is  also  in  the 
lumber  business  with  T.  G.  Wimmer. 
This  firm  owns  and  runs  a steam  saw  mill 
and  keeps  a lumber  yard. 

He  has  by  his  first  and  only  wife  thir- 
teen children,  who  are  all  living.  The 
oldest,  Jonathan  S.  Page,  Jr.,  is  city  re- 
corder. He  was  elected  to  this  office 
in  1883. 

JAMES  E.  DANIELS. 

James  E.  Daniels  was  born  in  Man- 
chester England,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  1825.  He  is  the  son  of  James 
Daniels  and  Elilizabeth  Salthouse.  The 
father  was  born  in  London,  the  mother 
in  Manchester.  His  grandfather,  James 
E.  Daniels,  was  a farrier  and  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  out  with  his 
regiment  under  Wellington,  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  He  was  killed  by  a horse 
while  in  the  army. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  embraced  Mormonisn  in  Man- 
chester in  1841,  in  which  year  the  father 
died.  He  was  a Methodist  class  leader, 
and  nearly  all  his  class  embraced  Mor- 
monism  under  Parley  P.  Pratt.  James  E. 
was  baptized  in  1841,  as  were  also  his 
two  brothers  and  four  sisters. 

In  the  fall  of  1842,  the  mother  and 
her  family  emigrated.  They  came  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  ship  Medford , with 
Orson  Hyde,  who  was  just  returned  from 
Jerusalem.  They  were  ice-bound  at  St. 
Louis  that  winter,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1843  they  went  to  Quincy,  where  his  sis- 
ter, who  had  come  the  year  before,  was 
living,  and  who  had  married  John 
Weinal,  now  of  Kaysward. 

At  Quincy,  the  family  stayed  till  after 
the  assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum, 
when  they  went  to  Nauvoo,  where  James 
E.  worked  at  cabinet  making,  he  having 
learned  the  trade  at  Quincy.  He  made 
wagons  for  the  exodus,  and  was  organ- 
ized with  the  “Wagon  Makers  Associa- 
tion ’’  company.  Having  made  only  a 
partial  fitout  he  returned  to  Quincy,  in 
the  fall  of  1846,  where  he  remained  till 
the  fall  of  1847,  ar*d  moved  to  Mount 
Pisgah,  from  which  place  he  came  to  the 
Valley  in  1850. 

He  stayed  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  Au- 
gust to  December,  when  he  came  into 
Utah  County,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
families  who  founded  Payson. 

While  at  Pisgah  he  married  Elizabeth 
J.  Jones,  in  October,  1849,  ar>d  while  on 
the  way  to  the  Valley,  their  first  child 
was  born  near  the  Laprele  river,  and  she 
was  named  Elizabeth  Laprele. 

Janies  E.  Daniels  stayed  in  Payson  dur- 
ing the  first  years,  bearing  his  full  share 
of  the  burden  of  establishing  a new  set- 
tlement, and,  in  1855,  he  moved  to 
Provo.  Here  he  worked  as  a carpenter 
until  1870,  when  he  became  assessor  and 
collector  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Sheets.  He  was  deputy  county  clerk 


from  1872,  for  several  years  under  L. 
John  Nuttall.  In  1874,  he  was  elected 
county  recorder,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  court,  county  clerk,  in  1875.  Up  to 
the  time  of  James  E.  Daniels  being 
elected  county  recorder,  these  two  offices 
ran  together,  but  in  1875,  the  offices 
were  divided,  when  Wilson  H.  Dusen- 
berry  became  county  clerk  and  Daniels 
county  recorder.  He  has,  since  1882, 
served  in  this  office  as  deputy  under 
John  R.  Twelves  and  Samuel  R.  Thur- 
man. He  was  also  county  treasurer  from 
1878  till  1882,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  deputy  county  treasurer  under  John 
R.  Twelves,  Joseph  B.  Keeler  and  again 
under  John  R.  Twelves. 

James  E.  Daniels  has  also  figured 
prominently  in  the  military  affairs  of  the 
county.  He  served  as  a bugler  in  the 
“Echo  Canyon  War,”  and  afterwards 
was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  first  regi- 
ment, Utah  County  militia,  L.  John 
Nuttall  colonel.  He  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Durkee  and  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  when  the  Utah  mil- 
itia was  disbanded.  The  following  from 
our  musical  history  of  Provo  properly 
belongs  to  this  sketch. 

The  musical  history  of  Provo  com- 
mences in  1854.  A choir  was  organized 
that  year  under  the  direction  of  William 
Carter,  with  James  E.  Daniels  as  his 
assistant.  The  status  of  the  choir  at  its 
organization  was  quite  primitive,  and  in 
its  church  services  it  sang  only  plain 
choral  music.  In  1855.  James  E.  Dan- 
iels took  full  charge.  Mr.  Daniels  un- 
derstood the  science  of  music,  and  was  a 
practical  choral  leader. 

As  soon  as  conductor  Daniels  took 
charge  of  the  choir  he  commenced  to 
teach  classes  in  vocal  music,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  music  in  the  choir. 
Anthems  were  now  introduced,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  choir  began  to  give 
concerts. 

When  the  meeting  house  was  com- 
pleted in  1866,  the  choir  began  to  use  an 
organ.  It  had  previously  used  string 
instruments  and  clarionet,  Professor  Ballo 
taking  part  in  the  musical  service  as  long 
as  he  stayed. 

At  intervals  conductor  [Daniels  has 
taught  vocal  classes;  and  he  has  brought 
his  choir  to  a first-class  provincial  rank. 
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JOHN  R.  TWELVES. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  has  re- 
peatedly appeared  in  the  history  of  Provo 
City  and  Utah  County,  was  born  in 
Gosberton,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1844.  He  is  the  son 
of  Charles  Twelves,  and  Ann  Elizabeth 
H.  Gunn.  His  parents  came  into  the 
Church  in  about  the  year  1850,  and  he 
himself  was  baptized  when  he  was  eight 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Church  with  the  children  of  its 
members. 

In  1855,  the  family  moved  to  Sheffield, 
and  near  by  John  R.  Twelves  went  to 
work  in  a coal  mine.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  activity  in  the  busy  toil 
of  life,  in  which  our  self-made  men  of 
modern  times,  illustrate  with  “ hard 
knocks”  the  opening  page  of  their  in- 
dividual record. 

In  1856  the  family,  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
came  to  America.  They  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  the  ship  Horrison,  and 
crossed  the  plains  the  same  year  in  the 
hand-cart  companies.  The  story  has 
often  but  inadequately  been  told  of  that 
terrible  journey  of  the  hand-cart  emi- 
grants, of  their  sufferings  from  hunger 
and  the  fierce  beating  storms  of  snow, 
the  grave  yards  which  they  daily  made 
for  those  who  perished  by  the  way, — a 
story,  the  burden  of  which  every  emi- 
grant in  those  companies,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest,  bore  to  the  last  stretch 
of  human  fortitude.  Of  this  experience, 
John  R.  Twelves,  then  a boy  twelve 
years  of  age,  partook  his  full  share,  but 
his  eldest  brother  died  on  the  plains,  and 
also  two  babes.  The  family  came  in 
Captain  Edward  Martin’s  company, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  season  and  suf- 
fered the  most.  Samuel  S.  Jones  and 
his  brother,  both  representative  citizens 
of  Provo  to-day,  were  in  the  same  com- 
pany in  which  Father  Twelves  and  his 
family  came. 

They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1856,  and  all  the 
family  came  to  Provo.  The  hardships 
of  that  winter  were  only  less  than  the 
hardships  on  the  plains  to  nearly  all  the 
hand-cart  people,  and  they  were  several 
thousand,  for  though  they  were  hospi- 
tably cared  for  in  every  settlement,  ar- 
riving in  the  depth  of  winter,  which  set 


in  so  early  that  year,  they  were  neces- 
sarily almost  homeless  and  destitute.  It 
was  a year  before  they  fairly  recuperated 
and  began  to  get  comfortable  homes  of 
their  own. 

During  the  first  year  of  recuperation 
after  arriving  in  the  valleys,  the  boy  John 
R.  Twelves  went  to  live  with  Bishop 
Elias  Blackburn,  and  continued  with  him 
also  the  two  following  years,  and  with 
the  bishop,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  found 
quite  a home.  After  leaving  Bishop 
Blackburn,  he  followed  for  the  next  few 
years,  various  country  pursuits,  which 
brought  him  near  to  the  age  of  manhood; 
but  meantime  he  had  attended  school  in 
winter,  and  after  the  starting  of  the  Du- 
senberry  high  school,  was  one  of  the 
students. 

In  the  Spring  of  1863,  when  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  called  to  cross  the 
plains  in  an  ox  team,  in  the  Provo  com- 
pany, to  fetch  the  emigrants  from  the 
Missouri  River.  He  also  went  down 
again  on  a similar  mission  in  1864.  In 
the  spring  of  1866,  he  was  called  out  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  but  returned  in 
time  to  go  again  and  meet  the  emigrants. 
In  1865,  (noting  his  work  for  himself  as 
so  much  has  been  shown  in  his  account 
for  the  common  good)  he  went  out  west 
putting  up  hay  for  the  mail  company, 
and  in  1867,  he  was  engaged  working  m 
the  canyons  and  on  the  farm,  and  in 
1869,  he  did  considerable  freighting  to 
the  railroad  in  Echo.  With  this  termin- 
ated that  class  of  his  labors  in  life. 

From  this  date,  John  R.  Twelves  be- 
came associated  with  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Utah  County,  and  also 
with  the  public  service.  In  1875  he 
commenced  clerking  in  the  east  branch 
of  the  Provo  Co-operative  Institution, 
and  about  a year  after  he  became  its 
treasurer.  There  he  worked  till  the 
spring  of  1875,  when  he  went  to  the 
Provo  Woolen  Factory,  to  take  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  treasurer  and  book- 
keeper. 

After  serving  in  the  factory  for  three 
years,  he  was  called  on  a mission  to  Eng- 
land in  1878,  to  preach  the  gospel.  He 
labored  in  the  Sheffield  and  London  con- 
ferences one  year,  and  returned  to  Provo 
in  the  spring  of  1879.  His  services  be- 
ing so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Board 
of  the  Factory,  he  was  immediately  on 
his  return  engaged  as  its  treasurer  and 
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secretary,  which  position  he  has  filled 
ever  since. 

The  next  to  note  is  the  service  in  pub- 
li  offices  : John  R.  Twelves  for  awhile 

w deputy  county  clerk  under  James  E- 
Daniels,  who  held  that  office  in  1875. 
In  August,  18S2,  he  was  elected  county 
recorder,  and  James  E.  Daniels  acted  as 
his  deputy.  He  has  also  been  city  re- 
( order.  In  1882,  he  succeeded  Daniels 
as  county  treasurer;  in  1884,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  B.  Keeler,  but  Twelves 
was  returned  to  the  office  of  county 
treasurer,  in  October,  1884,  and  is  the 
present  incumbent.  He  is  also  the  treas- 
urer of  Provo  City,  and  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Provo  National  Bank. 

Of  his  personal  family,  it  may  be  noted 
that  on  the  21st  of  December,  1868,  he 
married  Eliza  Luella,  second  daughter 
of  James  E.  Daniels.  She  was  bom 
January  18th,  1851,  at  Payson,  of  which 
city  her  father  was  one  of  the  founders. 
John  R.  Twelves  has  taken  quite  an  ac- 
tive part  with  his  father-in-law,  to  estab- 
lish the  musical  society  of  Provo,  and 
has  contributed  not  a little  to  the  life 
and  enjoyment  of  the  very  excellent 
Provo  concerts,  periodically  given  by  the 
well  trained  choral  body  which  Mr. 
Daniels  leads. 

Closing  this  sketch  it  may  be  observed 
that  these  offices  of  treasurer,  both  of 
Provo  City  and  Utah  County,  besides 
those  of  treasurer  and  secretary  of  Provo 
Co-op.  and  Woolen  Factory,  and  now 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Provo  National 
Bank,  shows  the  solid  and  responsible 
character  which  John  R.  Twelves  sus- 
tains in  the  public  mind  of  Utah  County. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ability  or  social 
grade  of  men  regarding  family  or  influ- 
ence, it  is  only  upon  the  few  specially 
marked  for  honesty  and  integrity  that 
the  public  confer  the  trust  of  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Twelves  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
few. 


WILLIAM  DOUGLASS. 

The  representative  merchant  of  Pay- 
son  City,  William  Douglass,  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  parish  of  Dona- 
gore,  Ireland,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1819.  He  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
father’s  name  was  Samuel  Douglass,  his 
mother’s,  Agnes  Gambel.  His  ances- 
tors went  from  Scotland  to  the  north  of 


Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Covenanters  in  the  former  country. 
His  parents  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  father  was  a well-to-do 
farmer,  having  inherited  a freehold  farm 
granted  to  his  ancestor,  David  Douglass, 
by  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  King  of 
England.  Samuel  Douglass,  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  also  loyal 
to  the  British  government  and  was  a cap- 
tain in  the  militia. 

Our  merchant  of  Payson,  William 
Douglass,  was  brought  up  in  the  strict 
Presbyterian  faith. 

Having  served  his  time  in  Ireland  to 
•the  trade  of  a tailor,  he,  in  1840,  at  the 
age  of  21,  went  to  Scotland,  and  settled 
in  Campsie,  Ayreshire,  nine  miles  west 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  carried  on  the  tail- 
oring business  for  himself. 

At  Campsie,  in  Ayreshire,  he  heard 
the  Gospel  and  was  baptized  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1842,  by  Elder  David  Wilkie, 
well  known  in  Salt  Lake  City,  who  had 
built  up  a branch  of  the  Church  at  that 
place.  He  was  confirmed  by  Elder 
Wilkie  the  same  night  after  his  baptism 
at  the  Saints’  meeting;  thus  it  will  be 
seen  he  was  one  of  the  early  converts  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1842,  William 
Douglass  married  Agnes  Cross.  She  was 
also  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of 
Carrmoney,  in  the  same  county  that  her 
husband  was  born.  Her  father  came 
from  Stirling.  Her  mother’s  name  was 
McCune.  She  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1818.  When  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  she  went  to  Campsie,  where 
she  obeyed  the  Gospel  three  days  before 
William  Douglass  did,  and,  like  him, 
was  baptized  and  confirmed  by  David 
Wilkie. 

They  stayed  in  the  old  country  only 
two  years  after  their  baptism,  and  were 
among  the  first  of  the  British  Saints  who 
emigrated  to  America.  They  left  Scot- 
land on  the  10th  of  September,  1844,  on 
board  the  Norfolk , and  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  23d  of  November,  1844. 
They  stayed  that  winter  in  St.  Louis, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  went  to 
Nauvoo,  where  he  was  ordained  a seventy 
in  the  temple. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus,  after  the 
first  companies  had  crossed  the  Mississ- 
ippi, to  take  up  their  journey  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain^,  Apostle  Orson  Hyde, 
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who  was  left  in  charge  at  Nauvoo,  coun- 
selled Douglass  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  earn 
means  to  emigrate  to  the  mountains. 
He  left  Nauvoo,  and  his  house,  in  which 
he  had  put  his  all,  and  started  for  St. 
Louis  on  the  6th  of  April,  1846.  At  St. 
Louis  he  worked  at  the  tailoring  business; 
and,  both  he  and  his  wife  being  industri- 
ous and  frugal,  made  sufficient  money  to 
start  to  the  outfitting  place,  Council 
Bluffs,  and  go  in  the  first  emigrant  com- 
panies that  crossed  the  Plains  after  the 
pioneer  companies  of  1847. 

The  pioneer  band  made  their  journey 
to  the  Mountains,  and  returned  for  the 
body  of  the  Church  at  Winter  Quarters, 
and  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  had  been  pre- 
siding at  the  temporary  stake  of  Mount 
Pisgah,  got  up  to  the  Horn  just  at  the 
moment  the  great  “Camp  of  Israel  ” was 
moving  to  their  Zion  of  the  West,  and 
was  appointed  bv  President  Young 
among  the  captains  of  hundreds.  It 
may  be  explained  that  these  hundreds 
consisted  of  one  hundred  wagons  each, 
divided  into  fifties,  with  their  captains. 
Bishop  Stoker  was  given  charge  of  one 
of  the  fifties  of  Lorenzo’s  command, 
and  Leman  Hyde  the  other;  and  it  was 
in  Lorenzo  Snow’s  hundred  that  William 
Douglass  and  his  wife  were  organized 
and  came  to  the  Valley. 

An  interesting  family  incident  may  be 
here  noted  by  the  wav:  Just  before 

starting  across  the  Plains,  Mrs.  Douglass 
gave  birth  to  her  oldest  son,  William 
John,  who  was  born  in  Pottawattamie, 
nine  miles  from  Council  Bluffs,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1848. 

William  Douglass,  with  his  wife  and 
infant  son,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
23d  of  September,  1848,  settled  in  the 
city  in  the  First  Ward,  and  went  to  farm- 
ing, and  thus  the  record  shows  him  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  was  the  name  the  city  then 
bore. , 

He  remained  in  this  city  till  1858,  and 
then,  with  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
the  northern  settlements,  moved  south  in 
the  semi-exodus  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  Johnston’s  army.  It  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  “ move  South.”  In  this 
“ move  ” William  Douglass  came  to  Pay- 
son  ; and,  as  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  had 
been  consequently  somewhat  broken  up, 
he  resolved  to  remain  at  Payson. 

Douglass  now  entered  into  commerce, 


and  soon  became  the  leading  merchant 
of  Payson.  He  remained  in  business 
for  himself  till  the  starting  of  the  Pay- 
son  Co-operative  Institution,  in  1869, 
when  he  was  chosen  by  the  directors  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
into  which  he  put  a large  stock  of  mer- 
chandise to  start  the  co-operative  plan. 
He  was  its  superintendent  lor  twelve 
years,  and  made  the  institution  quite  a 
success,  to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders. 
He  also  took  an  interest  in  co-operation 
generally,  taking  stock  in  the  Provo 
Woolen  Factory,  and  in  the  Salt  Lake 
parent  institution  (Z.  C.  M.  I.),  which 
he  still  holds,  and  is  to-day  the  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Payson  Co-op. 

Between  three  and  four  years  ago,  Wil- 
liam Douglass  resigned  the  superinten- 
dency of  the  Payson  Co-op.,  and  started 
in  business  for  himself  with  his  sons,  on 
Main  Street,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Douglass  & Sons.  During  the  last  year 
he  has  built  a fine  commodious  store  on 
his  old  business  stand.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  stores  in  Utah  County — 
generally  said  to  be  the  handsomest, — 
and  Douglass  & Sons  have  well  stocked 
it  with  a fine  assortment  of  goods. 

Mr.  Douglass,  in  his  commercial  ca- 
reer, has  shown  a great  deal  of  sagacity 
and  business  foresight;  and,  while  he 
lias  been  very  cautious  and  prudent,  he 
has  manifested  decided  enterprise  in  his 
own  methods  of  business.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  be  “left,”  a proof  of  which  he 
gave  when  he  went  into  co-operation. 
His  stock  and  business  were  both  needed 
to  establish  the  Payson  Co-operative  In- 
ssitution,  but  he  was  not  to  be  pushed 
out  of  business,  and  the  directors  real- 
ized that  he  was  the  most  fitting  man  to 
be  chosen  as  the  superintendent,  having 
in  his  own  business  the  substantial  base 
of  operations.  Mrs.  Douglass  is  also  an 
excellent  business  woman,  and  has  been 
a decided  helpmate  and  counsellor  to 
him  in  life.  She  is  known  as  one  of  the 
representative  women  of  Utah  County 
in  the  relief  society;  while  her  husband 
is  known  as  one  of  the  influential 
moneyed  men  of  the  county,  as  well  as 
being  one  of  its  principal  merchants. 
His  credit  is  not  only  first  class  with  the 
wholesale  houses  who  do  business  with 
Utah,  but  we  have  heard  the  “drum- 
mers,” speaking  to  each  other  of  Doug- 
lass of  Payson,  say  he  usually  discounted 
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his  bills  of  purchase.  It  is  understood 
by  them  that  the  “drummer”  is  in  luck 
who  gets  William  Douglas  of  Payson  on 
his  list  of  customers. 

We  will  close  this  sketch  with  a few 
geneological  notes.  David  Douglass, 
the  great-grandfather,  upon  whom  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  bestowed  the  freehold 
farm,  had  one  son,  Paul.  Paul  had  two 
sons,  Samuel  and  Alexander;  and  two 
daughters,  Bess  and  Hannah.  Samuel 
had  five  children  — William,  Matilda, 
David,  John  and  Paul.  William,  the 
Payson  merchant,  and  his  wife,  Agnes 
Cross,  have  had  seven  children — Mar- 
grett  Sarah,  born  in  Ireland ; Agnes, 
born  in  Nauvoo  ; William  John,  born  on 
the  way  to  the  Valley,  May  18th,  1848; 
Samuel,  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  March 
1st,  1850;  and  Matilda,  Joseph,  and 
Mary  Elizabeth.  His  sons  are  with  him 
in  business,  and  doubtless  will  be  long 
known  in  the  future  commercial  record 
of  Utah  County. 


REED  SMOOT. 

This  gentleman,  though  young,  has 
for  years  been  identified  with  the  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  business  of 
Utah  County,  and  he  is  likely  in  the  fu- 
ture to  be  quite  a representative  man  of 
the  county,  in  the  commercial  sphere. 

Reed  Smoot  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1862.  He 
is  a son  of  A.  O.  Smoot  and  Annie  K. 
Morrison.  She  is  a Norwegian  by 
birth. 

Reed  Smoot  commenced  school  when 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  at  Willis’  school 
in  the  Twentieth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 
A year  later  he  went  to  Professor 
Maesar’s  school  in  the  Twentieth  Ward, 
where  he  remained  till  he  came  to  Provo, 
in  1872.  At  Provo  he  went  to  school  at 
the  Timpanogos  branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity, until  1875,  when  his  school  terms 
became  somewhat  broken. 

In  business  he  commenced  in  the  Provo 
Woolen  Mills,  during  the  time  F.  C. 
Loughery,  who  put  in  the  machinery, 
was  foreman.  He  first  worked  in  the 
card  room,  and  in  the  evening  he  took 
mechanical  drawing  lessons  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Loughery.  He  worked 
off  and  on  at  the  factory,  when  school 
was  not  running,  till  1878. 

On  the  first  term  of  the  Brigham 


Young  Academy,  April,  1876,  he  entered 
and  attended  school  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  term.  During  this  ex- 
cepted term,  he  was  salesman  at  the  fac- 
tory, in  the  fall  of  1877.  He  passed 
examination  in  all  the  higher  branches  of 
the  B.  Y.  Academy;  but  deciding  to  fol- 
low commercial  life,  he  went  East  for  a 
classical  education,  which  privilege  was 
offered  him  by  his  father:  he  preferred  a 
commercial  education. 

In  the  spring  of  1879,  Reed  Smoot 
started  to  work  at  the  Provo  Co-opera- 
tive Institution,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  R.  C.  Kirkwood.  There  he 
worked  a year  and  then  took  a trip  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  with  his  father,  starting 
from  Provo  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1880, 
and  returning,  July  19th,  of  the  same 
year. 

After  his  return  he  went  into  the  west 
branch  of  the  Provo  Co-op.,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  which  he  ran  successfully 
until  the  1st  of  April,  1884,  when  he  left 
the  institution  to  take  charge  of  the 
Provo  Woolen  Mills,  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  James  Dunn,  which  position  as 
superintendent  he  still  holds. 

In  December,  1883,  he  started  out  in 
business  for  himself,  in  partnership  with 
N.  C.  Larsen,  Smoot  & Larsen  buying 
out  the  drug  business  owned  by  the 
Co-op.  ; but  in  December,  1884,  he 
bought  Mr.  Larsen  out,  and  now  owns 
the  whole  of  the  drug  establishment.  It 
is  run  by  the  -well  known  druggist,  Geo. 
A.  Richards. 

September  17th,  1884,  Reed  Smoot 
; married  Alpha  M.  Eldredge,  daughter  of 
the  great  Salt  Lake  merchant  and  ban- 
ker, Horace  S.  Eldredge.  Her  mother, 
Chloa  Redfield,  was  daughter  of  Harlow 
Redfield,  one  of  the  founders  of  Provo 
, City.  This  marriage  undoubtedly  sug- 
gests a moneyed  stability  to  Mr.  Smoot’s 
commercial  future. 


BISHOP  TANNER. 

Joseph  Smith  Tanner,  the  bishop  of 
Payson,  was  born  June  nth,  1S33,  in 
; Bolton,  Warren  County,  New  York  State. 
His  father  was  John  Tanner,  his  mother 
Elizabeth  Beswick  Tanner. 

The  Tanner  family  is  quite  noted  in 
the  Mormon  church  and  also  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  founding  of  Utah  and  the 
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development  of  its  business  and  enter- 
prises. Father  and  Mother  Tanner  came 
into  the  Church  September  17th,  1832, 
and  Joseph  Smith  Tanner  was  their  first 
child  born  after  their  baptism,  and  they 
gave  to  him  the  prophet’s  name. 

Father  John  Tanner  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Beswick  Tanner,  left  their 
home  to  go  to  Kirtland,  the  then  gather- 
ing place  of  the  Saints,  on  Christmas 
morning,  1834  There  they  remained 
with  the  family  until  the  great  apostacy 
in  1837,  when  Joseph  the  Prophet  and 
the  Church  fled  from  Kirtland  and  Mis- 
souri. The  Tanners  were  in  all  the 
Missouri  persecutions,  and  Father  Tanner 
had  his  head  broken  at  Haun’s  Mills  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life ; his  son 
Myron,  of  Provo,  was  with  him  at  the 
t ime. 

When  the  Saints  were  driven  from 
Missouri,  the  family  went  to  Illinois 
where  they  settled  for  a year,  and  then 
removed  to  Iowa  to  a place  three  miles 
from  Nashville,  four  from  Montrose  and 
eight  from  Keokuk,  where  they  remained 
till  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo  in  1846. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1846,  Father 
Tanner  and  his  family  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  pioneer  companies  to  the 
Missouri  River.  There  two  of  the  boys 
joined  the  Battalion,  namely : Albert 
and  Myron.  The  family  remained  two 
winters  and  one  summer,  then  started  from 
Missouri  River  in  Amasa  Lyman’s  com- 
pany, in  1848,  in  the  return  of  pioneers. 
The  family  located  first  on  the  Cotton- 
woods, ten  miles  south  of  the  city,  where, 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  Father  John  Tan- 
ner died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
Myron  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  fall 
of  1849  and  drove  a team  for  George  A. 
Smith’s  family.  He  and  his  brother  Seth 
went  to  California  the  same  spring  as 
their  father  died.  Sidney,  Nathan, 
Maria,  Louisa,  Freeman,  Joseph  and  Dan 
remained  on  the  Cottonwoods  till  March, 
1851,  when  they  all  went  to  San  Ber- 
nardino with  Amasa  Lyman,  except 
Nathan,  who  remained  on  the  Cotton- 
woods, where  he  still  lives.  The  boys 
were  gone  seven  years,  and  returned 
when  the  colony  was  called  in,  excepting 
Albert,  who  went  into  Upper  California 
with  his  family,  where  he  died  about  four 
years  ago.  After  their  return  in  1858, 
Myron,  Joseph,  Freeman  and  Dan  settled 
at  Payson,  where  Joseph,  Freeman  and 


Dan  remained  : the  latter  removed  to 
Thistle  Valley  about  four  years  ago. 
Myron  Tanner  went  to  Provo  in  1859, 
and  has  been  now  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury known  as  one  of  the  principal  men 
in  the  official  and  business  affairs  of  Utah 
County. 

Joseph  S.  Tanner,  the  present  bishop 
of  Payson,  was,  seventeen  years  ago, 
called  to  the  Muddy  with  others  to  make 
a settlement.  He  stayed  there  during 
the  first  winter,  fixing  a home  for  his 
family,  and  returned  to  Payson  in  the 
spring  and  took  his  family  with  him; 
but  the  mission  of  the  Muddy  being 
broken  up  by  President  Young,  Tanner 
returned  to  Payson,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards made  bishop  of  the  place,  as  seen 
in  the  foregoing  history  of  Payson, 
which  position  he  still  occupies. 

Bishop  Joseph  S.  Tanner  has  also 
served  in  the  municipality.  He  went 
into  the  city  council  in  1867,  before  go- 
ing to  the  Muddy.  In  1877  he  was 
again  elected  councilor,  in  1879  lle  was 
elected  mayor  and  re-elected  in  1881, 
and  again  elected  a councilor  in  1883. 

Bishop  Tanner  is  known  as  one  of  the 
substantial  business  men  in  his  line.  He 
has  been  a great  dealer  in  stock,  of  which 
he  owns  much,  with  a plentiful  supply  of 
land.  He  has  been  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  board  of  the  Provo  Factory  from 
its  start,  and  has  been  identified  as  a di- 
rector and  shareholder  in  other  affairs 
and  institutions  of  the  county. 


BENJAMIN  F.  STEWART. 

The  settlement  of  Benjamin  was 
named  after  Benjamin  F.  Stewart,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Utah,  and 
formerly  mayor  of  Payson.  In  his  auto- 
biographic notes  he  says  : 

My  grandfather,  Samuel  Stewart,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  near  Williams 
Town,  in  1745.  He  married  Mary  Bar- 
ratt,  in  1775.  My  father,  Philander  B. 
Stewart,  born  1776,  was  the  eldest  of  six 
children.  With  Stephen  Scott  and  fam- 
ily he  moved  to  Monroe  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  in  1800,  where  he 
made  a farm.  The  Ohio  valley  at  that  time 
was  a wilderness.  In  1801,  he  married 
Sarah  Scott,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen 
Scott,  and  to  them  were  born  at  this 
place  four  sons  and  eight  daughters;  but 
the  eldest  son  and  five  daughters  died 
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between  the  years  1819  and  1822.  Oc- 
rasionally  his  father  made  trips  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Rock 
Island  in  '*  keel  boats,”  with  supplies  for 
soldiers,  before  Illinois  was  settled.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Ohio  River,  by  the 
upsetting  of  a canoe,  in  which  there 
were  five  persons,  three  of  whom  were 
drowned. 

After  the  death  of  my  father,  my 
mother  with  her  seven  children,  three 
boys  and  four  girls,  moved  with  her  two 
brothers  to  Morgan  County,  Illinois,  in 
1828.  At  this  time,  the  Indian  wickiups 
were  standing  in  central  Illinois,  and 
but  a small  portion  of  the  Government 
land  had  been  purchased.  My  mother 
located  on  a piece  of  Government  land, 
not  having  money  enough  to  purchase, 
and  there  being  no  pre-emption  law  at 
that  time.  We  made  considerable  im- 
provements, but  an  unprincipled  man 
bought  the  land  and  our  improvements, 
which  brought  upon  him  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  settlers,  yet  we  lost  our 
home. 

I worked  and  helped  to  support  my 
mother  and  one  young  sister.  When  I 
was  18  years  old  I hired  to  a man  to 
build  a flat  bottom  boat  and  with  him 
made  a trip  to  New  Orleans.  At  20  I 
married  Polly  Richardson,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  ir.  1837,  moved  to  Iowa  with 
my  two  brothers,  mother  and  one  sister. 
There  I made  a farm,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  with  the  Democrats,  fol- 
lowing my  father’s  political  creed,  who 
was  a great  admirer  of  General  Jackson. 
In  1840,  I was  elected  justice  of  peace, 
and  held  the  office  six  years;  and  was 
elected  coroner  of  Van  Buren  County, 
in  [843. 

My  wife  and  mother  joined  the  Mor- 
mon Church  in  1842,  but  though  I had 
investigated  the  doctrine,  I did  not  join 
till  February  15th,  1844. 

I waspreparing  to  move  to  Nauvoo  in 
1845  1 but  the  Church,  at  this  time,  con- 
cluding to  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
I joined  the  pioneer  companies  at  Rich- 
ardson’s Point,  in  May,  1846,  with  my 
mother,  two  brothers  and  their  families, 
and  three  sisters  and  their  families,  and 
arrived  at  the  Missouri  River  in  June. 

Like  others  of  the  brethren,  I made  a 
trip  to  the  Missouri  settlements,  for  ad- 
ditional supplies  for  the  journey  to  the 
mountains,  but  the  call  for  the  Mor- 


mon Battalion  delayed  the  journey  till 
the  next  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  I was  called  to 
be  one  of  the  band  of  pioneers.  The 
branch  of  the  Church  to  which  I be- 
longed fitted  out  six  men  and  three 
wagons,  and  we  arrived  at  the  Horn, 
headquarters,  on  the  20th  of  March. 

On  the  journey,  when  we  arrived  at 
the  North  Platte  the  Oregon  emigration 
overtook  us.  To  ferry  our  pioneers  we 
made  a flat  boat,  and  President  Young 
concluded  to  establish  a ferry  to  ford  the 
Oregon  emigration  and  recuperate  our 
supplies.  I was  selected  as  one  of  the 
company  of  ten.  Thomas  Grover  was  our 
captain.  Before  our  pioneers  left  this 
point  we  had  earned  considerable  pro- 
visions, as  the  Oregon  emigrants  had  a 
good  supply,  and  we  gave  our  earnirgs 
to  the  brethern  bound  for  the  Valleys. 
But  President  Young,  ever  mindful  of 
those  under  his  charge,  sent  a company 
of  six  from  Green  River,  to  pilot  our 
emigrant  companies,  which  were  on  the 
road,  and  I,  with  others  of  the  ferry 
company,  joined  them  after  travelling 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 
North  Platte,  when  we  met  our  families. 
There  were  600  wagons  in  six  com- 
panies ; I travelled  into  the  Valley  in  A. 
O.  Smoot’s  company,  arriving  on  the  23d 
day  of  September,  1847. 

I put  in  a crop  of  corn  in  the  spring, 
and  went  to  Green  River  with  a company 
of  six,  to  establish  a ferry  for  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  emigrants,  but  there 
were  not  many  emigrants  of  that  class  in 
1848. 

In  November,  1849,  I was  called  as  a 
pioneer  to  accompany  P.  P.  Pratt  with  a 
company  of  fifty  men,  to  explore  the 
Southern  valleys.  We  went  as  far  south 
as  where  St.  George  is,  encountering  a 
great  amount  of  snow,  and  on  our  return 
left  our  wagons  and  teams  where  Fillmore 
now  stands.  I,  with  a portion  of  the 
company  returned  home  on  pack  animals, 
arriving  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 

i85°. 

From  this  time  I was  engaged  running 
a sawmill  in  Mill  Creek,  Salt  Lake 
County,  until  the  spring  of  1851,  when  I 
moved  to  Payson  among  the  first  settlers, 
and  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in 
1852.  I built  the  first  sawmill  in  Utah 
County  that  sawed  pine  lumber.  My 
family  and  five  or  six  men  were  at  the 
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mill  in  Payson  canyon,  when  we  were 
attacked  by  the  Walker  band,  in  the  In- 
dian war  in  the  summer  of  1853.  A great 
many  shots  were  fired  at  us,  but  no  one 
got  hit,  but  badly  scared.  I followed 
the  lumber  business  until  1859,  when  I 
engaged  in  merchandising,  and  bought, 
in  company  with  A.  J.  Stewart,  over  a 
thousand  wagons  with  four  chains  and  ox 
yokes  for  each  wagon,  and  established  a 
nail  factory  at  Payson  under  the  style  of 
of  Sabin,  Beebe,  Stewart  & Co.,  to  work 
up  the  iron  of  our  wagons. 

In  1861,  I was  called  to  preside  over 
the  forty-sixth  quorum  of  seventies  ; was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  counsellors  to  Bishop 
Fairbanks  in  1862;  was  elected  mayor 
of  Payson  the  same  year,  and  have  acted 
as  city  attorney  a number  of  years. 

In  1863  A.  J.  Stewart  and  B.  F.  Stewart 
bought  a ranch  on  the  Spanish  Fork  bot- 
tom, below  Payson,  and  on  application 
to  the  presidency  of  the  stake,  came  and 
located  the  site  of  Benjamin,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a prophecy  by  Patriarch  John 
Smith,  in  1847,  that  I should  locate  a 
city  and  it  should  be  called  Benjamin, 
and  that  I would  preside  over  it. 

In  1869,  I was  was  called  on  a mission 
to  the  States,  during  which  I visited  my 
relations  in  Illinois,  and  arrived  home  in 
May,  1871. 

At  the  oaganization  of  Benjamin  as  a 
precinct,  I was,  in  1872,  appointed  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  which  office  I held  six 
years.  I have  a large  family,  raised  fif- 
teen children,  and  although  disfranchised 
by  the  Edmunds  bill,  have  fifteen  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  who  are  legal 
voters. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  STEWART, 

The  younger  brother  of  the  founder 
of  Benjamin,  was  born  September  12th, 
1819,  in  Jackson  Township,  Monroe 
County,  Ohio.  The  principal  family 
points  are  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch 
of  his  elder  brother. 

He  joined  the  Church  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1844,  in  Van  Buren  County; 
and  with  his  wife,  Eunice  Peas  Haws, 
whom  he  married  January  1st,  1844,  he 
moved  to  Nauvoothe  following  October, 
where  he  stayed  till  the  exodus,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part,  in  helping  to 
gather  provisions  and  horse  feed  for  the 
companies,  and  also  in  the  enlistment  of 


men  for  the  Mormon  Battalion.  After 
the  departure  of  the  volunteers,  he  was 
called  to  take  a company,  including  a 
number  of  the  soldier’s  wives,  from 
Council  Bluffs  down  on  the  Missouri 
bottom  to  Keg  Creek,  to  make  winter 
quarters,  and  named  the  place  Rushville; 
where  his  son,  A.  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  was 
born  October  8,  1846,  whose  name  and 
birth  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Mills 
County,  as  the  first  white  child  born  in 
that  county.  In  1848,  he  moved  tip  the 
Missouri,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  where  he  established  a ferry. 

In  1850,  he  came  to  Utah  with  his 
wife  and  two  children.  He  started  in 
Woodruff’s  company,  but  after  crossing 
the  river,  went  in  advance  with  ten 
wagons,  and  on  the  way  was  joined  by 
nine  more ; he  was  captain  of  the  com- 
pany. Captain  Stewart  arrived  with  his 
company  in  Salt  Lake  City,  September 
1 6th,  1850,  and  a week  later,  with  his 
family,  came  to  Payson.  He  arriveduat 
Peteetneet  Creek,  in  company  with  James 
Pace  and  family,  and  John  C.  Searle 
and  family.  These  were  the  three  first 
families  who  founded  Payson,  which  was 
named  after  James  Pace. 

A.  J.  Stewart  had  been  sent  by  Gov- 
ernor Young  to  survey  Utah  County, 
and  he  received  his  commission  as  county 
surveyor  December  20th,  1850.  He 
commenced  surveying  at  Battle  Creek, 
and  found  some  surveys  there  and  at 
American  Fork,  by  Surveyors  Lemon 
and  Ira  Eldredge,  which  Stewart  fin 
ished  and  platted.  His  next  work  of 
surveying  was  at  Provo  and  Springville, 
commenced  by  J.  H.  Dame,  which  he 
also  finished  and  platted.  He  did  nearly 
all  the  surveying  of  the  county,  includ- 
ing Provo,  Springville,  Lehi,  American 
Fork,  Mountainville,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Payson,  Santaquin  and  Palmyra,  (the 
latter  is  removed)  and  went  cut  of  office 
as  county  surveyor  in  1854. 

In  1855  he  went  with  Orson  Hyde  to 
Carson  Valley,  to  survey  that  county 
and  to  establish  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Utah  and  California.  In  1856  he 
was  sent  on  a mission  to  Australia,  but 
stopped  at  Carson  two  months,  surveying 
the  lands  for  settlers  and  helping  Apostle 
Hyde  organize  the  branches  in  Carson 
Valley.  He  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  with  George  S.  Clark,  of 
Pleasant  Grove;  took  ship  from  San 
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Francisco  to  Melbourn,  and  after  his  ar- 
rival, at  a conference  held  at  Sidney,  was 
voted  by  the  people  as  president  of  the 
Australian  mission,  with  Amasa  Potter 
and  John  Said  as  his  counsellors.  He 
returned  in  November,  1859, 'and  com- 
menced merchandising  at  Provo,  where 
he  built  what  is  now  the  West  Branch 
Co-op.  Store.  As  already  noted,  A.  J. 
and  B.  F.  Stewart  purchased  a thousand 
wagons,  etc.,  from  Camp  Floyd  in  1861, 
from  Russell,  Majors  and  Warded,  the 
purchase  amounting  to  $18,500.  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor, 
under  General  C.  C.  Clements. 

But  it  is  as  a principal  importer  and 
raiser  of  fine  blooded  stock  that  A.  J. 
Stewart  is  now  before  the  public.  Hav- 
ing purchased  the  Grease  Wood  farm  in 
i86r,  a stock  farm  of  about  800  acres, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  stock  for 
this  Territory,  he  has  to-day  become 
recognized  as  one  of  the  professional 
stock  raisers  of  America.  He  selected 
the  best  cows  he  could  get  in  Utah,  and 
imported  from  Kentucky  and  Canada  the 
Durham  of  the  best  breed  of  milkers,  be- 
sides picking  Utah  from  other’s  importa- 
tions. He  claims  that  his  stock  is  from 
the  best  guaranteed  pedigree  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Canada;  that  there  is  no 
finer  milkers  of  any  breed  in  Utah,  and 
no  better  meat. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  he  got  some 
fine  mares  and  horses,  which  he  has  since 
been  improving,  of  the  best  bred  horses 
of  a large  class  of  roadsters — the  Ham- 
bletonian — and  is  now  breeding  none 
except  those  which  are  large,  with  good 
action  and  endurance,  suitable  for  farm- 
ers, livery  stables,  and  Government  ser- 
vice. He  has  built  fine  stables  on  his 
farm,  and  made  a race  track  to  prove  the 
pedigree,  training  and  speed  of  his 
horses.  Rarus  Jr.  is  an  example.  This 
horse  was  raised  on  Grease  Wood  farm, 
and  after  taking  the  lead  of  all  the  trot- 
ting horses  in  Utah,  was  sold  for  four 
thousand  dollars.  Billy  Jr.,  half  brother 
of  Rarus,  is  now  under  training  for  the 
race  track.  He  is  between  three  and  four 
years  old,  has  made  one  race,  and  is  con- 
siderably talked  about,  and  his  owners 
are  confident  in  a fine  career  for  young 
Billy.  His  trainer  is  Joe  Stewart,  the 
trainer  of  Rarus  Jr.  Old  Billy  stands  at 
the  head.  He  is  descended  from  Mam- 
brino  Chief,  through  the  Hambletonian 


line,  and  has  proved  himself  by  his  colts, 
several  others  of  whom  are  considered  by 
their  trainer  equal  to  Rarus  Jr. 

A.  J.  Stewart,  Sen.,  is  a member  of 
the  Utah  and  Idaho  Stock  Association, 
and  was  a delegate  to  the  St.  Louis 
National  Convention,  held  on  the  17th 
to  the  2 2d  of  November,  1884.  He  was 
accompanied  to  the  convention  by  his 
wife.  He  got  his  credentials  as  a mem- 
ber, a silver  medal,  a free  pass  for  self 
and  wife  down  and  back,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  courtesy  of  rail- 
road companies  from  St.  Louis  to 
Chicago  and  other  noted  places,  while 
hotel  keepers  furnished  free  hotels  and 
carriages,  so  great  was  the  favor  for  the 
American  stock  interest,  especially  that 
of  the  west. 


JOHN  F.  HARDY, 

One  of  the  ex-mayors  of  Payson,  and 
formerly  a representative  to  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Utah  County,  is  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Hardy.  He  was  born 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1821,  in  the  city 
of  York,  England.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  after 
which  his  father  removed  to  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  where  he  apprenticed  his  son 
to  learn  the  spring  knife  cutting,  but  a 
panic  in  the  trade  occurring  in  1837, 
which  continued  for  years,  his  master  re- 
leased him  from  further  allegiance  to 
him.  Through  the  influence  of  his  father, 
however,  he  soon  obtained  employment 
at  his  trade  and  held  some  good  situa- 
tions. The  elder  Hardy  was  considered 
a political  leader  among  the  working- 
men of  Sheffield,  and  his  son  John  par- 
taking of  his  father’s  spiiit  was  classed  as 
a champion  in  the  defence  of  his  own  and 
fellow-workmen’s  rights ; but  when  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  a circumstance 
occurred  which  changed  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  converting  him  into  a Mor- 
mon elder,  instead  of  a champion  of  the 
trademen’s  cause.  About  this  time  El- 
der James  Carrigan  went  to  Sheffield, 
and  John  F.  Hardy,  having  been  per- 
suaded by  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  attend  the  Mormon  meetings, 
became  captivated  with  the  harmony  of 
this  latter-day  gospel  with  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  baptized  and  con- 
firmed a member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  November 
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26th,  1843,  Elder  Samuel  J.  Lee,  well 
known  in  Utah,  being  the  administrator. 

Soon  after  joining  the  Church,  John 
F.  Hardy  was  called  to  advocate  its  prin- 
ciples, which,  being  of  a zealous  turn  of 
mind,  he  did  with  much  effect,  laboring 
in  a local  capacity  until  the  year  1850, 
when  he  gave  up  his  business  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  ministry.  His 
labors  were  principally  in  Derbyshire, 
Nottingham,  Kingston  and  Hull,  and  at 
the  latter  place  he  remained  two  years 
and  a half.  In  those  days  John  F. 
Hardy  was  known  in  the  British  mission 
as  one  of  the  able  and  successful  British 
elders. 

In  February,  1854,  having  been  re- 
leased “ to  go  to  Zion,”  he  embarked  at 
Liverpool  on  the  ship  Windermere,  and 
after  a protracted  voyage  of  sixty  days, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  continued  his 
journey  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  Kansas 
and  across  the  plains  to  Utah,  arriving  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  October. 

At  the  request  of  those  in  authority  he 
moved  to  Payson  the  following  year  to 
teach  school,  which  he  did  for  two  years, 
and  then  went  to  clerk  for  Bishop  C.  B. 
Hanchock,  and  after  leaving  him  adapted 
himself  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
his  life. 

Though  John  F.  Hardy  is  now,  from 
age  and  declining  health,  passed  be- 
yond his  period  of  active  public  service, 
he  did  in  past  years  figure  decidedly  as 
one  of  Payson’s  representative  men. 
Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago  he 
served  Utah  County  in  the  Legislature, 
and  stood  side  by  side  with  the  brilliant 
James  Ferguson  in  advocating  measures 
for  the  people  ; he  was  four  years  mayor 
of  Payson  City ; two  years,  Alderman  ; 
four  years,  city  recorder ; two  years,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace;  twenty-three  years 
postmaster  of  Payson,  and  about  twenty- 
three  years,  notary  public,  which  latter 
position  he  still  holds.  It  may  also  be 
very  properly  observed  that  his  excellent 
wife  has  been  a great  help  to  him  in  life 
in  a business  way.  She  is  known  and 
classed  as  one  of  the  representative 
women  of  Utah  County. 


LYMAN  CURTIS. 

My  grandfather,  Moses  Curtis,  was 
born  in  Boxford,  Massachusetts.  He 
afterward  settled  in  New  Salem,  Franklin 


County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  married 
Molly  Meacham,  by  whom  he  raised  a 
large  family. 

My  father,  Nahum  Curtis,  third  son  of 
Moses  Curtis  and  Molly  Meacham,  was 
born  July  7th,  1784,  in  New  Salem, 
Franklin  County,  Massachusetts.  In 
1 809  he  married  Millicent  Waitt,  daughter 
of  Phineas  Waitt  and  Mehitable  Foster, 
born  January  30th,  1787,  in  Athall, 
Franklin  County,  Massachusetts.  They 
had  a family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  I 
was  the  second  child.  I was  born  Janu- 
ary 2 1st,  1812. 

About  the  year  1815  my  parents  moved 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled 
in  Erie  County. 

About  the  year  1S23  we  moved  again, 
and  this  time  settled  in  Pontiac,  Oakland 
County,  Michigan. 

During  the  years  1832-3  my  father’s 
family  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  day  Saints. 

In  1834  myself  and  eighteen  others 
were  called  upon  by  Hyrum  Smith  and 
Lyman  Wight  to  join  Zion’s  Camp  and 
go  with  that  company  to  Missouri  to  help 
redeem  Zion.  After  traveling  about  one 
thousand  miles,  under  the  guidance  of 
Hyrum  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight,  we 
joined  the  main  camp  June  8th,  1834. 

In  1836  my  father,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  Jacob 
and  Jeremiah  Curtis,  and  their  families, 
settled  in  Caldwell  County,  Missouri. 

In  1835,  in  the  month  of  February,  I 
was  married  to  Charlotte  Alvord ; she 
was  the  daughter  of  Thadeus  Alvord  and 
Sally  Wellington,  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  year  1815. 

My  mother,  Millicent  Curtis,  died 
September  3d,  1838,  in  Caldwell  County, 
Missouri,  and  about  the  same  time  we 
buried  our  oldest  son,  Ammon  Curtis. 

During  this  time  we  had  purchased 
land  from  the  Government,  built  houses, 
and  began  to  gather  around  us  the  com- 
forts of  life.  During  the  fall  of  1838  we 
were  surrounded  by  a mob  militia,  part 
of  whom  were  painted  black.  We  were 
then  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  mob 
violence,  and  at  last  were  compelled  to 
give  up  our  arms  and  leave  our  homes  to 
the  mob  to  defray  the  expenses  of  mob- 
bing us;  and  under  the  exterminating 
orders  of  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  Governor 
of  Missouri,  and  carried  out  by  his  ever 
ready  tool,  General  Lucas,  we  left  the 
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State,  suffering  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  added  to  mob  violence. 
Many  of  the  Saints  were  compelled  to 
travel  in  open  wagons,  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  many  of  them 
not  having  clothes  to  keep  them  comfort- 
able. 

We  next  settled  in  Nauvoo;  here  we 
built  houses,  obtained  land,  and  again 
began  to  gather  around  us  the  comforts 
of  life;  we  also  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  the  temple.  Here  also  we  shared  in 
the  persecutions  of  the  Saints ; was 
present  and  viewed  the  dead  martyrs, 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 

My  father,  Nahum  Curtis,  died  March 
nth,  1846,  in  Nauvoo. 

In  the  spring  cf  1846  we  shared  the 
lot  of  the  Saints  in  their  wholesale  ex- 
pulsion from  their  homes,  and  again  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  a new  home, 
this  time  traveling  westward.  That  year 
we  came  to  Council  Bluffs,  where  we 
spent  the  winter  in  making  preparations 
for  the  onward  journey  the  next  season. 

When  the  call  was  made  for  the 
Battalion,  my  brother,  Foster  Curtis, 
joined  that  company  and  shared  the  pri- 
vation and  fatigues  of  that  long  and 
tedious  journey  ; he  was  one  of  the  men 
that  was  working  in  the  millrace  when 
the  first  gold  of  California  was  dis- 
covered. He  soon  returned  and  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  Saints  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  I left  my  family 
at  Council  Bluffs,  and  in  company  with 
Elder  Levi  Jackman  we  then  joined  Presi- 
dent Young's  company  as  pioneers  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Brother  Jackman 
and  myself  traveling  in  the  same  wagon. 

Alter  enduring  all  the  incidents  conse- 
quent on  traveling  through  a new  country 
without  road  or  bridges,  we  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  2 2d  of  July,  in 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt’s  company,  Presi- 
dent Young  and  a portion  of  the  com- 
pany having  been  detained  some  miles 
back  on  account  of  sickness. 

During  the  weeks  following  our  arrival 
I assisted  in  plowing,  planting,  getting 
water  for  irrigation,  making  adobes,  etc. 

When  President  Young  got  ready  to 
return  to  the  Saints  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Brother  Jackman  and  myself  divided  our 
small  stock  of  provisions,  and  I took  one 
part  and  the  team  and  returned  in  Presi- 
dent Young’s  company  to  my  family. 


During  the  summer  of  1848,  three  of 
my  brothers,  Hjrum,  George,  and 
Joseph  Curtis,  came  to  the  valleys. 

In  1850  I brought  my  family  to  Utah, 
my  brother  Moses  accompanying  with  his 
family. 

After  I arrived  here  the  second  time, 
my  time  was  occupied  in  building,  im- 
proving, making  water  ditches,  etc.,  until 
1853,  when  I took  a mission  to  southern 
LYah  in  accordance  with  a call  from  the 
first  Presidency  to  assist  the  Indians  in  be- 
ginning their  farming  operations.  While 
there  I assisted  in  raising  the  first  cotton, 
and  picked  the  first  cotton  raised  in 
Utah.  I remained  there  about  two  years 
and  then  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

While  on  this  mission  my  wife  Char- 
lotte obtained  a decree  of  divorce  from 
me. 

Shortly  after  returning  I settled  in 
Pondtown,  since  called  Salem,  in  Utah 
County,  where  I still  continue  to  reside. 

In  the  year  1856,  I was  married  to 
Sarah  Hartly,  she  at  the  time  was  a 
widow  with  children.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  James  and  Eliza  Gill  Hartly. 
She  was  born  August  10th,  1836,  in 

Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  England.  She  has 
borne  me  six  children. 

I was  one  of  the  first  to  take  a part  in 
bringing  out  what  is  called  the  Salem 
irrigating  canal,  which  brings  the  water 
from  Spanish  Fork  river  to  nearly  all  the 
land  under  cultivation  east,  south  and 
southwest  of  Salem. 

My  own  family  and  the  families  of  my 
brothers  and  sister  are  scattered  from 
Logan,  Cache  County,  to  Saint  David  in 
southern  Arizona. 

As  Brother  Levi  Jackman  was  my 
companion  in  pioneering  the  way  to 
Utah,  and  we  shared  the  same  persecu- 
tions, etc.,  prior  to  that,  I should  be 
pleased  if  you  could  insert  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  works  in  the 
Church,  in  your  book. 


LEVI  JACKMAN. 

Elder  Levi  Jackman,  son  of  Moses 
French  Jackman  and  Elizabeth  Car,  was 
born  in  Vershire,  Orange  County,  Ver- 
mont, July  28th,  1797.  In  1810,  the 
family  moved  to  Batavia.  New  York,  and 
in  1830  removed  to  Portage  County, 
Ohio.  In  1831,  President  Joseph  Smith 
visited  that  place,  and  brought  with  him 
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the  Book  of  Mormon,  testified  of  its 
truth,  and  the  great  latter-day  work;  and 
after  a careful  investigation  of  the  doc- 
trines advanced  by  Joseph,  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Elder  Harvey  Whitlock,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1831.  In  a few  days  there- 
after he  was  ordained  an  elder  under  the 
hands  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  in  No- 
vember following  was  ordained  a high 
priest. 

In  May,  1832,  with  about  one  hundred 
persons,  he  started  for  Missouri,  and  ar- 
rived at  Independence,  Jackson  County, 
August  14th,  of  the  same  year.  He  suf- 
fered with  the  Saints  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted by  their  enemies,  and  was  one  of 
the  number  that  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  arms  to  the  relentless  mob, 
and  moved  with  them  to  Clay  County. 

In  1834,  President  Joseph  Smith  organ- 
ized a stake  in  that  county,  established  a 
high  council  and  Brother  Jackman  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  same.  In 
1835,  temple  was  in  course  cf  erec- 
tion, at  Kirtland,  and  the  elders  were 
requested  to  assist  in  the  work.  He,  with 
Elder  Caleb  Baldwin,  left  Clay  County 
in  May  of  that  year,  and  travelled  on 
foot  without  purse  or  scrip,  and  arrived 
at  Xirtland,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  July 
following.  On  the  28th,  he  commenced 
to  labor  on  the  temple  and  continued  to 
do  so  ufttil  its  completion.  In  1836,  he 
left  Kirtland  for  Clay  County,  Missouri, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions 
was  compelled  to  remove  to  Far  West, 
Caldwell  County,  where  he  was  elected 
a justice  of  the  peace.  By  continued 
persecution  he  was  constrained  to  relin- 
quish his  farm,  and  with  his  family  left 
for  Illinois,  and  settled  at  Commerce, 
afterwards  Nauvoo,  Hancock  County. 
He  performed  a mission  in  1844.  He 
also  labored  on  the  Nauvoo  Temple, 
and  assisted  in  constructing  wagons  for 
the  migration  of  the  Saints  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  left  Nauvoo  for  Winter 
Quarters  in  1846,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  these  mountains,  travelling 
across  the  plains  in  the  same  wagon  with 
Brother  Lyman  Curtis.  They  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  July  2 2d,  in  Apostle 
Orson  Pratt’s  portion  of  the  company. 

When  President  Young  returned  east, 
Brother  Lyman  Curtis  took  the  team  and 
and  went  with  him,  and  Brother  Jack- 
man  remained  here  and  endured  the 
hardships  and  privations  incident  to  the 


raising  of  a first  crop  in  a new  country. 
He  was  a member  of  the  first  High 
Council  organized  in  the  Valley,  was  for 
many  years  a counsellor  to  the  late  Bishop 
S.  Roundy  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  was  afterwards  ordained 
a patriarch.  He  was  a man  of  integrity, 
without  ostentation,  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  truth,  a friend  of  God 
and  humanity,  and  died  firm  in  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  in  the  hope  of  a glorious 
resurrection.  He  died  in  Salem,  Utah 
County,  Utah,  July  23d,  1876,  aged  78 
years  ,11  months  and  25  days. 


The  above  is  an  almost  verbatim  copy  of  the 
Obituary,  as  appeared  in  the  Deseret  News,  shortly 
after  his  death,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a short  and 
concise  history  of  his  life  and  labors  in  the  Church. 


ELI  B.  KELSEY. 


The  following  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  and  character  of  our  beloved, 
departed  friend,  taken  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald,  is  worthy  of  a lasting  place  in 
ouc  local  history  of  Utah’s  strongly 
marked  characters : 

‘‘It  can  be  said  of  the  late  Eli  B.  Kel- 
sey, whose  death  is  recorded  in  another 
part  of  the  Herald,  that  his  departure 
for  the  unknown  world  will  occasion 
real  sorrow  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  something  that  may 
not  be  truthfully  said  of  many  prominent 
citizens,  and  especially  those  who  have 
taken  active  part  in  the  disputes  and  dis 
cussions  on  the  local  social  and  religious 
questions.  Mr.  Kelsey’s  life  was  one  of 
activity  and  prominence,  his  ability  be- 
ing recognized  by  all.  It  has  been  rare 
that  a man  of  notoriety  in  the  Mormon 
Church  has  left  the  organization,  repudi- 
ated his  former  faith  and  been  among 
the  leaders  of  an  active,  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church,  and  has  still  re- 
tained the  confidence,  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  former  associates  in  the  religious 
brotherhood  ; Mr.  Kelsey  was  one  of  the 
very  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  to- 
day the  mourning  among  the  Mormons 
over  his  death  will  be  quite  as  sincere  as 
that  among  non-Mormons.  It  was  the 
scrupulous  honesty  of  the  man  that  held 
for  him  his  enviable  place  in  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  was  he  honest,  but 
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fairness  marked  all  his  sayings  and  do- 
ings, and  conscientiousness  was  largely 
developed  and  clearly  defined.  We  wish 
that  all  men  in  Utah  were  as  good,  as 
true,  as  honest,  as  progressive,  and  as 
fair  as  the  late  Eli  B.  Kelsey.” 

The  following  brief  sketch,  from  Mr. 
Kelsey’s  own  pen,  is  taken  from  the 
History  of  the  Godbeite  Movement, 
published  in  the  first  number  of  this 
magazine : 

“My  progenitor,  John  Kelsey,  settled 
in  Connecticut  in  the  year  1629.  I was 
born  on  the  27th  of  October,  1819,  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio.  I joined  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  the  month  of  June,  1843,  whilst 
teaching  school  in  Trimble  County,  Ken- 
tucky, four  miles  from  the  city  of  Madi- 
son, Indiana.  I was  not  converted  to 
what  is  called  Mormonism  by  the  labors 
of  any  missionary  of  the  faith.  My 
mother  had  some  years  previous  joined 
the  Church.  That  I might  learn  some- 
thing of  the  religious  faith  that  had  so 
captivated  her  that  she  left  home  and 
friends  and  took  her  way  to  Nauvoo,  the 
then  City  of  Refuge  for  the  Saints,  I sent 
money  to  Nauvoo  and  subscribed  for  the 
Times  and  Seasons  and  purchased  a copy 
each  of  all  the  Mormon  books  then  pub- 
lished. I found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
revelations  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
teachings  on  doctrine  agreed  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  I 
read  myself  into  the  faith  and  doctrines 
taught  by  Joseph  Smith.  Intellectually, 
I was  a convert  many  months  before  I 
could  find  a Mormon  elder  to  baptize 
me. 

I landed  in  Nauvoo,  April  1st,  1844, 
with  my  little  family  of  wife  and  three 
children,  determined  to  be  with  the  man 
who  could  talk  with  angels  and  enunciate 
to  the  world  so  grand  a philosophy.  I 
at  once  set  to  work  and  founded  the 
Nauvoo  Seminary.  Within  three  months, 
I had  224  pupils  and  several  assistant 
teachers.  I soon  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Joseph  Smith  and  nearly  all  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
The  children  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
brother  Hyrum  were  my  pupils  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  at  Carthage. 

In  the  enforced  exodus  of  the  Saints 
from  Nauvoo  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1846,  I took  my  part  and  slowly 


worked  my  way  with  my  wife  and  four 
children  through  Iowa,  and  arrived  at 
what  was  then  known  as  Winter  Quarters 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Missouri 
River,  in  the  month  of  August,  1847. 
At  several  periods  during  those  days  of 
travail,  I was  forced  to  pray — ' Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,’  for  sometimes 
I had  not  a mouthful  to  eat  in  my  house 
or  my  tent ; but  we  never  went  hungry, 
though  our  food  was  the  plainest  that 
would  sustain  life. 

“In  February,  1848,  I was  appointed 
to  a mission  to  the  British  Isles.  I slowly- 
worked  my  way  from  Winter  Quarters 
to  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
with  my  family,  which  was  now  reduced 
by  the  death  of  our  two  youngest  chil- 
dren ; from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  then 
to  my  father-in-law’s  farm  on  the  Ken- 
tucky bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
the  city  of  Madison,  Indiana.  Finding 
no  employment  there,  I left  my  wife  and 
children  at  her  father’s  home  and  went 
to  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
hired  myself  as  a joiner  to  my  brother, 
who  was  then  a master  builder  in  that 
city,  at  $1.25  per  day  and  my  board. 
There  I remained  until  I had  earned 
money  enough  to  furnish  my  wife  and 
children  with  food  and  clothing  to  last 
them  a year,  trusting  to  my  wife’s  fam- 
ily, whom  I had  already  baptized,  to 
give  them  the  shelter  of  a home. 

“ In  the  month  of  July,  1848,  after 
fondly  embracing  my  wife  and  children, 
I hailed  the  passing  steamer  for  passage  ; 
and  while  the  yawl  was  coming  ashore 
for  me,  I emptied  my  purse,  containing 
$3.25,  into  my  wife’s  lap,  determined  to 
start  upon  my  mission  of  love  without 
purse  or  scrip,  as  the  apostles  of  old  had 
done.  Her  agony  at  my  going  without 
a cent  in  my  pocket  was  so  great  that  I 
consented  to  take  the  $3.25  with  me. 
With  this  small  sum  I started  on  a jour- 
ney of  at  least  4,500  miles,  and  that,  too, 
among  strangers.  Yet,  throughout  mv 
whole  journey  I never  failed  to  find 
friends.  When  questioned.  I told  my 
mission,  and  friends  at  once  sprang  up 
around  me  everywhere.  I landed  in 
Liverpool  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
with  $3.50  in  my  pocket,  being  a slight 
increase  of  the  money  which  I had  when 
I parted  from  my  wife  to  take  this  mis- 
sion to  a foreign  land.  My  labors  in  the 
British  Isles  from  September  1st,  184S, 
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to  December  31st,  1851,  are  matters  of 
Mormon  history.” 

To  this  autobiographic  sketch  must 
be  supplemented  a few  general  points. 
Elder  Kelsey  was  left,  by  Orson  Pratt, 
in  charge  of  the  British  Mission  during 
the  period  of  that  Apostle’s  return  to 
America  in  1850;  but  his  crowning  mark 
was  made  as  president  of  the  London 
conference.  Indeed  it  was  Elder  Kelsey 
who  first  brought  the  great  London  con- 
ference to  its  well  known  organic  per- 
fection, and  under  him  tract  societies 
were  organized  everywhere  in  his  district, 
and  hundreds  were  brought  into  the 
Church  by  his  missionary  energy.  He 
also  called  into  the  ministry  a number 
of  young  men  who  have  since  distin- 
guished themselves.  His  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  Godbeite  Movement 
has  been  very  fully  sketched  as  it  must 
be  understood  that  he  ran  through  its 
entire  record  and  action.  Undoubtedly, 
in  character-strength,  Elder  Kelsey  stood 
first  among  his  compeers.  Indeed,  he  is 
a strong  Cromwellian  type  of  man  and, 
therefore,  eminently  one  of  Joseph 
Smith’s  elders.  Dominance  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  peculiarly  marked 
all  those  elders  who  took  Joseph  Smith 
as  their  pattern ; and  Kelsey  also  pos- 
sessed quite  a liberal  endowment  of  those 
qualities  by  Nature.  Those  who  think 
Mormon  Elders  are  slaves,  or  that  they 
are  to  be  subdued  for  a long  period  by 
any  human  will,  no  matter  how  strong, 
even  in  their  presiding  men,  have  but  a 
very  poor  conception  of  what  Elder  Kel- 
sey’s protest  and  action  against  President 
Young  meant.  The  moral  of  the  action 
meant  that  there  are  a thousand  Mormon 
elders  almost  as  potent  in  their  character, 
force  and  will  as  Brigham  himself,  and 
this  being  the  case  they  were  not  going  to 
be  for  ever  subdued  by  one  dominant 
mind.  Kelsey’s  philosophy  as  a Mormon 
elder  is  that  we  bow  to  our  own  priesthood 
as  the  embodiment  of  our  own  wills  as 
Mormon  elders  and  that  the  President 
took  the  advantage  of  this  and  absorbed 
our  collective  strength ; and  that  the 
Mormon  results,  since  the  death  of  Joseph 
Smith,  were  not  Brigham  Young’s  but  of 
thousands  of  strong  faithful  elders.  This 
is  precisely  the  opinion  of  John  Taylor, 
Orson  Pratt,  Wilford  Woodruff  and  the 
whole  of  the  Mormon  priesthood.  There 


has  never  been  a difference  of  opinion 
between  any  of  us  in  this,  and  nothing 
ever  offended  Mormon  elders  so  much 
as  the  Gentiles  ascribing  everything  o> 
Mormonism  to  Brigham  Young.  Kelsey 
was  emphatically  a rebel  to  President 
Young,  and  he  meant  by  this  that  all 
Mormon  elders  are  properly  rebels  to  a 
One  Man  Power.  What  a view  of  Mor- 
monism is  this  for  the  Gentile’s  astonish, 
ment ! And  yet  it  is  strictly  the  Mor- 
mon view.  The  elders  never  would 
acknowledge  a One  Man  Power,  even 
though  they  were  bowing  to  it  practically. 
Kelsey  affirmed  that  the  Mormon  Church 
is  the  most  democratic  church  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  just  what  all  the  Mor- 
mons say.  As  will  be  seen  by  a review  of 
his  protests  and  action,  Elder  Kelsey’s 
point  was  that  this  is  identically  what  we 
are  in  genius  and  theory,  but  not  quite 
in  practice,  hence  our  action  itself.  To 
nothing  that  Eli  B.  Kelsey  did  must  be 
given  an  anti-Mormon  interpretation ; 
he  was  emphatically  a Protestant  Mormon 
elder. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  elder 
Kelsey  had  a poor  appreciation  intellect- 
ually of  the  Mormon  Church.  With  all 
its  faults — the  mere  defect  of  its  members 
— he  thought  it  head  andshoulders  above 
any  church  in  the  world,  while  he  further 
held  that  Mormonism,  outworked  to  its 
culminative  excellence,  is  the  grandest 
religious  faith  the  world  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. Such  were  Eli  B.  Kelsey’s  views 
and  such  was  the  man. 


JOHN  PETERS, 

The  railroad  man  of  Utah  County, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland  De- 
cember 1 2th,  1836.  He  is  of  a regular 
Scotch  descent.  His  father’s  name  was 
James  Peters,  his  mother’s  Janet  Simei- 
son.  They  came  into  the  Mormon 
Church  in  1840,  when  Orson  Pratt  went 
to  Scotland  and  built  up  the  Edinburgh 
Branch.  Their  son  John,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  baptized  by  John  Banks, 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.  The  family 
emigrated  in  1849,  and  came  direct  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  first  emigration 
from  Europe  to  Utah.  They  crossed  the 
sea  in  the  ship  Letland , and  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  22nd  of  Septem- 
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her,  1849.  The  family  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  the  mother,  her  sister  and  John  ; 
the  father  having  died  in  the  old  country. 

Having  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  about 
six  years,  John  Peters  moved  to  Ameri- 
can Fork,  in  1855,  and  settled  there,  en- 
gaging in  general  farming  life  during  the 
first  years. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Utah 
Southern  R.  R.,  Mr.  Peters  went  into  its 
employ,  in  August,  1873.  His  first  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad  was  that  of  con- 
struction agent,  receiving  ties,  timber, 
etc.,  during  the  construction  of  the  road 
from  Lehi  to  Provo.  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  he  went  into  the  ware- 
house, under  John  P.  Bush,  agent  at 
Lehi.  The  following  year  in  July,  he 
was  appointed  agent  of  American  Fork 
station.  In  March,  1875,  he  was  ten- 
dered the  position  of  agent  of  the  Utah 
Forwarding  Company,  at  Santaquin,  by 
James  Sharp,  then  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  but  subsequently  learn- 
ing that  this  would  take  him  out  of  the 
employ  of  the  Utah  Southern  Company, 
he  stated  his  views  and  objectionss  and 
General  Agent  Sharp  then  gave  him 
Lehi  and  Provo  stations,  added  to  that 
of  American  Fork.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion as  agent  for  the  three  stations  for 
a number  ot  years,  until  the  railroad 
business  of  Provo  increased  to  the  extent 
that  it  needed  an  agent  exclusively  to 
itself.  Mr.  Peters’  home  being  at  Amer- 
ican Fork,  he  would  have  preferred  to 
have  held  that  station  ; but  his  superior 
officers  desired  that  he  should  keep 
Provo  station  ; the  business  of  American 
Fork  being  inadequate  to  the  salary  Mr. 
Peters  was  receiving  ; and  the  company, 
mindful  of  the  interest  of  their  tried  em- 
ployees, preferred  keeping  him  at  Provo, 
witn  his  former  salary,  rather  than  sta- 
tioning him  at  American  Fork,  at  a re- 
duced salary.  He  has  held  that  position 
ever  since,  giving  continued  satisfaction 
to  the  company,  as  his  retention  for  the 
number  of  years  proves. 

In  1857,  John  Peters  married  Rebecca 
E.  Faulkner  of  American  Fork,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children.  He  lost  his  wife 
on  the  23d  of  September,  i860,  and  her 
youngest  child  a week  later.  In  March, 
1867,  he  was  married  again  to  Elizabeth 
Kettle,  of  Lincolnshire,  England.  His 
eldest  son  is  now  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Utah  Central,  as  agent  in  Frisco. 


SALVATOR  ROSA. 


BY  HANNAH  T.  KING. 


Salvator  Rosa,  the  great  if  not  the 
greatest  of  Italian  painters,  was  born  at 
Naples,  in  the  year  1615.  His  father, 
Vito  Antonio  Rosa,  was  a humble  and  in- 
dustrious-artiste; up  to  this  time  he  had 
struggled  with  his  good  wife,  Giulia 
Greca,  and  two  daughters  still  in  child- 
hood, to  maintain  the  ancient  respecta- 
bility of  the  family  ; Antonio  was  also 
an  architect,  and  land  surveyor  of  some 
note,  but  of  little  gain;  for  these  were 
days  of  distress  and  oppression  to  the 
Neapolitans;  few  had  means  to  build, 
and  still  fewer  had  lands  to  measure,  or 
property  to  transfer ; it  is  therefore  not 
wonderful  that  the  humble  architect  and 
land  surveyor  of  Renelja,  was  steeped  to 
the  very  lips  in  poverty,  from  which 
neither  talent  nor  industry  could  relieve 
him ; still,  however,  with  few  wants 
and  a penurious  economy,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  struggle  on  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  in  a sort  of  decent  insolvency 
when  the  birth  of  a son  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1615,  came  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  family,  as  an  auspicious 
event.  Madonna  Guilia  had  scarcely 
gotten  over  her  reception  (a  ceremony  in 
which  all  the  Neapolitan  ladies  indulge), 
than  she  began  to  consult  with  the  good 
Messire  Antonio,  on  the  destiny  of  the 
infant  son,  he  (good  easy  man)  had  but 
one  proposition  to  make:  it  was,  that  his 
son  should  not  he  an  artist,  and  above  all, 
that  he  should  not  be  a painter!  To 
which  Madonna  Guilia,  the  more  readily 
agreed,  not  only  because  she  was  herself 
come  of  a family,  like  her  husband,  of 
indigent  artists,  but  because  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  parental  discussion,  her 
brother,  Paolo  Grecco,  was  nearly  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  his  own  pots  and 
palettes,  in  a little  work  shop  in  the  Strada 
Seggio  del  Nido,  who  was  generally  em- 
ployed (when  he  had  employment)  in 
painting  family  saints  and  padrona 
virgins,  as  bespoke.  It  appears  that  Ma- 
donna Guilia  was  a devotee  of  the  true 
Neapolitan  caste  ; full  of  sanguine  and 
familiar  superstition.  She  saw  the  hier- 
archy of  heaven,  not  as  “thro’  a glass 
darkly,”  but  face  to  face;  could  tell  the 
color  of  the  virgin’s  eyes,  the  number 
of  St.  Peter’s  keys,  and  had  a gossiping 
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acquaintance  with  every  saint  in  the  cal- 
endar. She  wore  her  spindle  in  one  side 
of  her  girdle,  and  her  crucifix  in  the 
other,  and  spun  and  prayed  with  equal 
unction  and  facility;  it  was,  therefore 
under  such  influence  of  these,  that  she 
formed  the  idea,  with  the  consent  of  the 
complying  Antonio,  of  devoting  their 
son  to  the  church.  The  sacred  calling 
of  the  future  Reverendissimo  began  in  the 
parish  church  of  Renella,  where  with  all 
due  reverence,  they  gave  the  young  re- 
cipient the  name  of  Salvator,  believing 
that  with  that  baptismal  gift,  he  would 
be  especially  under  the  care  of  heaven, 
confirmed  by  the  force  of  their  own 
volition,  that  their  son  should  be  a divine 
and  should  not  be  a painter.  The  good 
Antonio  saw,  and  Guilia  Rosa  saw  visions 
of  mitres  and  pontificial  crowns  floating 
round  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Salvator, 
and  were  convinced  that  they  had  taken 
the  best  means  of  securing  his  present 
and  future  happiness,  by  devoting  him 
him  to  the  church,  at  all  times  the  temple 
of  fortune  in  Italy;  and  at  that  particular 
epoch,  the  only  safe  asylum  for  one  who, 
by  divine  indignation  was  born  a Ne- 
apolitan. It  was  thus  the  father  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  intended  him  for  a woolen 
weaver;  that  the  father  of  Coreggio  had 
destined  him  for  a wood  cutter ; that 
Guida  was  educated  for  a musician  ; An- 
drew Sotare  for  a tailor ; Guercino  for 
a stone  mason,  and  Claude  Lorraine  for 
a merchant.  The  course  of  geniuses  like 
that  of  true  love,  seldom  runs  smooth ; 
and  the  parental  folly  which  stupidly  in- 
terferes with  natural  vocation,  is  no  less 
sure  to  expiate  its  presumption  by  the 
disappointment  of  its  schemes.  One 
curious  fact  may  be  added  to  this  general 
observation,  that  the  persons  of  genius 
are  generally  the  offspring  of  ordinary 
parents.  Talent  is  no  heirloom  ; nature 
makes  her  own  selections  in  one  of  a 
race,  and  then  recalls  her  honors.  His 
parents  desired  that  their  son  should  have 
a liberal  education,  but  the  course  they 
took  with  him  in  his  early  days,  was  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  his  mind  and  age. 
Even  in  his  infancy,  nature,  the  idol  of 
his  matured  worship,  that  nature  which  he 
was  born  to  illustrate  in  all  her  splendid 
aspect,  was  speaking  to  his  acute  senses, 
and  communicating  her  imagery  in  end- 
less associations  to  his  reproductive 
fancy.  Her  great  volume  lay  before 


him,  at  all  times,  all  seasons,  and  while 
he  gave  up  his  young  existence  to  its 
study  and  observation,  the  legends  of  the 
saints  lay  neglected.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  true  temperament  of  genins, 
which  operated  alike  in  infancy  and  in 
age.  His  fine  subtile  and  nervous  or- 
ganization rendered  his  childhood  cur- 
ious and  enquiring,  quick  in  perception 
of  external  objects,  and  prompt  in  re- 
producing them  by  efforts  of  imita- 
tion. The  elements  of  genius  were  all 
there ; the  spirit  of  passion  was  yet  to 
give  them  their  definite  tendency;  the 
luminous  intellect  of  the  future  author  of 
the  satires,  and  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy, 
the  quick  and  sensitive  imagination,  was 
already  giving  out  lights  through  the 
dim  dawn  of  infancy,  and  if  to  the  dull 
apprehension  of  the  undiscerning  they 
seemed  “ lights  which  led  astray,’’  thev 
were  not  the  less  “ lights  from  heaven.” 
These  wanderings  of  the  young  genius 
only  served  to  give  fresh  efforts  in  his 
parents  to  impose  upon  him  the  destiny 
they  had  chalked  out  for  him;  that  he 
should  not  be  a painter,  but  a sage,  grave 
man,  a pillar  of  the  church.  The  cord 
of  parental  authority  thus  drawn  to  its 
extreme  tension,  was  naturally  snapped, 
the  truant  Salvator,  fled  from  his  uncon- 
genial home  and  took  shelter  among 
those  sites  and  scenes  whose  imagery  was  a 
part  of  his  own  intellectual  existence,  and 
were  received  as  impressions  long  before 
they  were  studied  as  subjects.  Some- 
times he  was  discovered  among  the  rocks 
and  caverns,  the  ruined  temples  of  gods 
and  sybils,  sometimes  found  sleeping 
among  the  wastes  of  Solfatara,  beneath 
the  scorched  branches  of  a blasted  tree, 
his  head  pillowed  by  lava,  and  his  dream, 
most  probably,  the  visions  of  an  infant 
poet’s  slumbers;  chided  as  a truant  and 
punished  as  an  idler,  he  was  frequently 
shut  up,  and  destined  to  expiate  his  faults 
by  conning  his  rubric,  or  learning  under 
his  devout  mother,  the  mysteries  and  mir- 
acles of  the  rosary  and  like  penances  ; de- 
prived of  liberty,  he  made  propitious  offer- 
ings to  that  nature  he  was  forbidden  to 
worship.  Within  “the  darksome  rounds” 
of  his  domestic  prison,  by  the  help  of  some 
burned  sticks,  he  covered  the  walls  of 
the  old  home  with  the  scenery  of  his 
favorite  haunts;  Vesuvius  blazed  over 
the  faded  frescoes,  and  the  dilapidated 
mansion  converted  into  a panorama,  re- 
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presenting  the  enchanting  views  it  com- 
manded of  the  bay,  with  its  coasts  and 
mountains.  “ Santo  Sacramento  ! ” ex- 
claimed Madonna  Guilia  with  upraised 
hands  and  eyes,  as  she  entered  the  loggia 
to  take  her  fresca,  or  evening’s  draft  of 
freshair.  “Casa stipenda!”  re-echoed  the 
sisters  in  stupid  wonder  at  their  brother's 
talent  and  temerity;  and  the  boy  was 
doomed  to  do  penace  by  attending  matins, 
mass  and  vespers,  in  the  great  church  of 
Certosa,  with  pious  punctuality  during  the 
ensuing  Lent.  His  severe  punishments 
and  intolerable  persecution  did  their 
usual  work : genius  took  its  decided 
bent,  and  the  burnt  sticks  of  the  boy 
artiste  sketched  the  future  destiny  of  the 
immortal  painter — Salvator  Rosa. 

The  first  migration  from  home  is  well 
known  to  be  the  first  severe  trial  of 
human  life.  The  Italians  are  accused  of 
having  few  domestic  virtues,  but  they  are 
full  of  domestic  affections;  the  home  of 
Salvator  had  not  been  the  most  congenial 
or  comfortable,  the  parental  disappoint- 
ment tended  to  increase  in  the  truant 
his  wandering  propensities,  still,  withal, 
his  feelings  were  fondly  and  constantly 
brought  back  to  the  haunts  of  his  in- 
fancy, as  his  frequent  returns  to  Naples 
in  after  life  sufficiently  prove.  The  dis- 
tance from  Renella  was  short,  yet  the 
monastic  seclusion  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned during  the  blythest  years  of  his 
life  rendered  the  separation  from  his 
family  an  exile,  he  measured  it  as  young 
hearts  are  wont  to  do,  not  by  space  or 
distance,  but  by  time  and  privation.  The 
adieus  given  and  received  on  quitting 
home  were  attended  by  all  those  expres- 
sions of  regret  which  belong  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  Neapolitan  feeling,  for  in 
Naples  none  weep  silently,  joy  and  grief 
are  alike  noisy  and  vehement  in  their  ex- 
hibition. His  departure  for  college  must 
have  been  a scene  to  paint  rather  than 
describe;  the  mind’s  eye  beholds  the 
ardent  boy  with  his  singular  but 
beautiful  countenance,  his  light  and 
flexile  figure  (both  models  in  mature  age) 
issuing  from  the  old  portals  of  home  to 
attend  his  father  to  Naples.  He  is  habited 
in  the  fantastic  costume  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan youth  of  that  day,  a doublet  and 
hose  and  short  mantilla,  with  a little  vel- 
vet cap  placed  jauntily  on  his  head,  and 
with  a due  attention  to  those  black 
tresses,  so  conspicuous  in  all  his  numerous 


portraits  for  their  beauty  and  luxuriance. 
The  father  and  son,  as  they  brush  through 
the  vine  tendrils  that  festoon  the  portico, 
are  followed  beyond  its  sill  by  Madonna 
Guilia  and  the  weeping  sisters.  As  the 
mother  watches  the  departing  form  of 
her  son  she  offers  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
that  he  might  become  the  wonder  of  his 
age.  Another  turn  in  the  road  and  he  is 
lost  to  sight,  and  the  scene  is  changed. 
Father  and  son  pass  on,  the  college  is 
reached,  the  bell  rung,  it  is  answered  by 
a lay  brother,  a parental  benediction  is 
given,  and  the  gates  of  the  Collegio 
Tomaso  closed  upon  one  of  the  freest 
spirits  that  ever  submitted  to  the  restraint 
in  all  such  seminaries  upon  youth  and 
nature. 

The  first  step  in  the  young  student’s 
probation  was  marked  by  his  assumption 
of  the  dress  of  the  college  into  which  he 
was  received.  Salvator  parted  with  his 
“customary  suit”  like  the  shepherd 
prince  of  a fairy  tale  “ for  the  nonce.” 
He  was  resolved  to  resume  it  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  studies,  for  from  his 
earliest  youth  his  aversion  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical condition  was  fixed  and  immova- 
ble, and  the  schemes  of  parental  ambition 
were  as  unavailable  as  thev  were  irrational 
and  short  sighted.  The  great  secret  of 
genius  is  its  power  of  concentration,  its 
faculty  of  bringing  every  energy  to  bear 
upon  a given  subject ; and  the  most  in- 
fallible symptom  of  mediocrity  is  its 
tendency  to  fritter  away  resources  in  a 
variety  of  pursuits.  The  zeal  which 
leads  to  martyrdom  is  but  the  type  of 
that  ardor  of  self-devotion  which  aspires 
to  pre-eminence;  less  than  that  never  led 
to  immortality  in  any  line.  Salvator 
threw  the  whole  force  of  his  talent  and 
attention  into  his  studies,  classical  litera- 
ture was  in  deep  coincidence  with  all  the 
instructive  tastes  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment, his  diligence  was  intense  and  his 
progress  rapid.  The  scenic  nature, 
which  had  hitherto  usurped  his  divided 
attention,  was  now  superseded  by  that 
intellectual  world  which  burst  upon  his 
developed  faculties,  creating  new  associa- 
tions, and  engendering  more  elevated 
ideas  than  his  wanderings  around  Pan- 
silippo  and  Baia  had  awakened.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  sometimes  sighed  for 
the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  once  peopled 
by  all  that  warms  the  painter’s  vision  or 
poet’s  dream. 
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It  was  in  this  tranquil,  studious,  and 
ideal  epoch  of  life — when  the  passions 
are  still  in  abeyance,  when  fancy,  bright 
and  unsullied,  throws  its  brilliant  halo 
on  every  object,  and  impressions  of 
human  grandeur  and  human  virtue  are 
received  with  more  graciousness  than 
accuracy — that  Salvator  is  supposed  to 
have  laid  in  that  vast  stock  of  classical 
erudition,  and  to  have  acquired  that  taste 
for  the  works  of  the  ancients  which,  at  a 
remoter  period,  formed  the  inspiration  of 
his  works  as  a poet  and  painter.  It  was 
then  that  he  committed  to  his  immortal 
memory  that  vast  store  of  antique  lore 
which  diffuses  an  elegant  and  classical 
character  over  his  greater  pictures  and 
grander  poems,  and  which  so  curiously 
and  so  strangely  contrast  with  his  lighter 
productions,  and  which  have  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  “romantic”  school 
of  Italy,  a worthy  associate  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Byron.  Here  follows  an  import- 
ant event  in  the  life  of  Salvator:  he 
could  not  and  would  not  receive  and 
adopt  the  dogmas  of  his  college,  and 
after  a stormy  scene  between  himself 
and  the  dignitaries  of  the  institution,  he 
was  expelled  before  his  studies  were  com- 
pleted. The  luckless  boy  (for  he  was 
still  a boy)  issued  forth  from  his  by  no 
means  Alma  Mater,  with  a heart  much 
lighter,  probably,  than  he  entered  it,  and 
in  spite  of  his  disgrace,  with  a mind 
stored  with  the  treasures  of  antiquity ; 
he  was  returning  to  a home  of  compara- 
tive poverty,  and  to  encounter  the 
peevish  reproaches  of  his  parents,  whose 
views  he  was  compelled  to  thwart,  but 
whose  name  he  was  destined  to  immortal- 
ize. His  heart  was  open  to  feelings 
which,  while  they  last,  deify  their  pos- 
sessor. He  had  all  the  temperament  and 
all  the  precocity  of  the  Italian,  and 
though  but  sixteen,  the  brilliant  elements 
of  poet,  and  the  painter,  as  also  the 
musician,  were  vaguely  and  deliciously 
operating  within  him.  Life  was  a brilliant 
illusion,  and  even  the  positive  ills  of 
domestic  misery  could  scarcely  dispel  the 
benign  dream,  or  cloud  its  radiance. 
With  such  feelings,  and  in  such  a dispo- 
sition, the  expelled  student  of  the  Padre 
Somaschi  ascended  the  hill  of  Renella, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  portico  of 
the  old  home,  in  all  the  bloom  of 
adolescence,  and  probably  with  all  the 
timidity  of  one  under  the  ban  of  pa- 


rental displeasure — the  prodigal  son  of 
the  famiglia  Rosa. 

Music,  the  true  language  of  passion, 
which  speaks  so  powerfully  and  yet  so 
mysteriously  to  the  senses  organized  for 
its  reception,  awakening  our  earliest  and 
and  perhaps  latest  sensations  of  pleasure 
music,  at  this  period  of  Salvator’s  life, 
appears  to  have  engrossed  his  undivided 
attention.  Little  did  he  then  dream  that 
posterity  would  apply  the  rigid  rules  of 
criticism  to  the  “idle  visions”  of  his 
boyish  fancy,  or  that  his  bars  and  basses 
would  be  conned  and  analyzed  by  the 
learned  umpires  of  future  ages,  declared 
“ not  only  admirable  for  a dilettante, 
but  in  point  of  melody  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  masters  of  his  time.” 
An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which 
hurried  on  his  vocation  to  the  art  of 
painting.  At  one  of  the  popular  festivi- 
ties annually  celebrated  in  Naples  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin,  the  beauty  of  Sal- 
vator’s elder  sister  captivated  the  atten- 
tion of  a young  painter  who  though 
through  life  unknown  to  fortune,  was  not 
unknown  to  fame.  The  celebrated  Fran- 
cesco Francanzani,  the  inamorato  of  the 
Signorina  Rosa,  had  already  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  first  painters  of 
his  day.  It  was  the  peculiar  vanity  of 
the  painters  of  those  days  to  have  beauti- 
ful wives.  Albano  set  the  example, 
Rubens  turned  it  to  the  account  of  his 
profession,  and  Francesco,  struggling 
with  poverty,  married  the  portionless 
daughter  of  the  most  indigent  artist  in 
Naples.  This  union,  and  still  more  a 
certain  sympathy  in  talent  between  the 
brothers-in-law,  frequently  carried  Salva- 
tor to  the  studio  of  Francesco.  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  this  kinsman’s  easel,  and 
listening  to  details,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  contemptuous  opinion  he 
cherished  through  life  for  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  all  incorporated  pedantry  and 
pretention,  that  Salvator  occasionally 
amused  himself  in  copying  on  any  scrap 
of  paper  or  board  which  fell  in  his  way, 
whatever  pleased  him  in  Francesco’s 
pictures.  But  Salvator  was  destined  to 
imitate  none,  but  to  be  imitated  by 
many.  His  days  were  now  given  to  the 
scenes  of  his  infant  wanderings;  he 
would  depart  with  the  dawn,  laden  with 
his  portfolio  filled  with  primed  paper, 
and  a palette  covered  with  oil-colors; 
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and  he  not  only  sketched,  but  colored 
from  nature. 

Returning  from  these  arduous  rambles, 
he  sought  shelter  in  the  home  of  his  sis- 
ter, where  a kinder  welcome  awaited 
him,  than  he  could  find  in  that  home 
where  it  had  been  decreed  from  his  birth 
that,  he  should  not  be  a painter.  His 
brother-in-law  would  often  on  his  return 
r i fie  the  contents  of  his  folio,  and  he  at 
once  detected  a genius,  sure  of  itself; 
thrilling  accents  of  sweet  praise  came  to 
his  ear,  in  the  Neapolitan  patois  of  his 
relations  and  those  simple  plaudits  were 
ever  remembered  in  after  times  (when  the 
dome  of  the  Parthenon  rung  with  ad- 
miration extorted  by  his  Regulus)  as  the 
first  which  cheered  him  in  his  arduous 
progress. 

Salvator  Rosa  had  now  adopted  paint- 
ing as  a profession — the  beaten  track  lay 
broadly  open  ; but  that  was  sufficient  to 
deter  him  from  entering  upon  it.  In  his 
wayward  and  original  mood,  he  left  to 
tamer  talent  the  hackneyed  routine  of 
academies  and  work-rooms,  and  striking 
into  a line  which  no  example  justified, 
no  precedent  recommended,  he  betook 
himself  to  that  school  where  no  master 
lays  down  the  law  to  aspiring  genius,  no 
pupil  follows  servilely  his  paralyzing  dic- 
tates— the  school  of  Nature!  Parental 
authority  now  in  vain  opposed  itself  to 
a vocation  which  made  a part  of  consti- 
tional  temperament.  Obstacles  became 
stimulants,  difficulties  served  but  “ to 
bind  each  corporal  faculty,”  to  the  cher- 
ished purpose;  and  the  young  enthusiast 
went  forth  animated  by  that  zeal  which 
leads  to  the  great  truths  ot  scenic,  as  of 
moral  nature,  and  flushed  with  ardor, 
without  which,  there  is  no  genius,  no 
success.  The  steps  of  Salvator  were 
now  directed  to  wild  splendid  regions  of 
his  own  country,  which  modern  art  had 
not  yet  violated.  Full  of  difficulty  and 
peril,  they  were  alluring  to  one  who, 
lonely  and  proud  in  spirit,  could  find  in 
the  trackless  solitudes  of  Nature  mag- 
nificent and  endless  combinations  of  the 
sublime  and  the  terrific,  well  suited  to  sat- 
isfy an  imagination  vehement,  and  preg- 
nant with  volition,  which  could  not  relish 
nor  endure  the  insipidities  and  restraint 
of  conventional  forms — an  imagination 
which  “ man  delighteth  not,”  and  to 
which  the  words  of  man  afforded  not  a 
sufficient  excitement. 


Salvator  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
his  eighteenth  year  when,  issuing  forth 
with  the  dawn  of  a spring  morning,  he 
for  the  first  time  bade  farewell  to  his 
native  Naples.  The  young  artist  may 
have  felt  proud  and  elated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  career  he  had  struck  out 
for  himself,  which  left  him  free  and  un 
shackl.ed  in  his  high  calling,  alike  remote 
from  the  degrading  distinctions  of  pat- 
ronage, and  the  persecuting  malice  of 
envy.  His  biography  at  this  time  of  his 
life  may  be  traced  in  his  portrait  scenes, 
preserved  in  his  singular  landscapes,  ma- 
rine views,  castellated  rocks,  antique 
ruins,  savage  coasts,  as  well  as  from  the 
physiognomy,  and  costume  of  his  beau- 
tiful little  groups  known  by  the  name  of 
“Figurine,”  that  he  must  nave  traversed 
and  studied  among  the  wild  and  sublime 
scenery  of  La  Puglia  and  Calabia;  all 
that  these  once  flourishing  regions  had 
lost  was  redeemed  in  the  imagination 
of  the  young  poet-painter,  the  boy  phil- 
sopher,  by  the  magnificent  desolation  and 
melancholy  grandeur  that  remained. 
There  the  young  enthusiast  may  have 
been  first  awakened  to  the  causes  of  his 
country’s  degradation,  and  have  become 
a patriot,  from  reflection,  as  he  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  liberty  from  instinct. 
Amid  these  stupendous  scenes,  probably 
he  first  gathered  the  elements  of  his  fa 
mous  picture  “Purgatorial,” — this  was  a 
most  important  epoch  in  his  life,  but  it 
cannot  even  be  hinted  at  in  this  brief 
sketch,  suffice  it  to  say,  amid  marvellous 
temptation  many  who  might  have  par- 
doned his  genius  and  his  successes,  never  . 
forgave  him  for  that  rigid  morality;  his 
severe  unbending  principles,  which  in 
his  precepts  and  his  example,  shamed 
the  vices  of  cotemporaries,  while  they 
secured  him  the  respect  of  the  first-  and 
best  men  of  his  age. 

Tf.e  first  illusions  of  early  youth  were 
fled;  and  the  real  and  inevitable  miseries 
of  life,  of  which,  during  the  rest  of  his 
days,  even  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity,  he 
entertained  so  keen  and  painful  a convic- 
viction,  came  upon  his  apprehension  in 
truths,  which  sensibility  sometimes  anti- 
cipates, but  which  philosophy  and  reflec- 
tion never  fail  to  substantiate.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  talent  and  industry  of  his 
father,  the  piety  and  virtues  of  his 
mother,  and  his  innocent  sisters,  the 
genius  and  high  spirit  of  his  brother- in- 
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law,  were  alike  insufficient  to  save  them 
from  neglect,  contempt  and  distress, 
while  fawning  mediocrity  or  unabashed 
assurance  snatched  the  meed  of  worth 
and  merit;  he  saw  justice — he  once 
thought  immutable,  violated  every- 
where. 

Amid  these  melancholy  forecasts  came 
painful  realities;  a few  days  after  his  re- 
turn home  his  father  Yito  Antonio  Rosa 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  leaving  to 
the  youth  of  eighteen  a helpless  family 
entirely  unprovided  for.  In  the  temper- 
ament that  produces  genius,  its  energies 
increase  in  proportion  as  adverse  circum- 
• stances  require  exertion.  In  this  dark 
moment  of  Salvator’s  life,  he  determined 
to  leave  Naples,  and  seek  his  fortune  by 
a broader  path,  where  he  might  find 
knowledge  that  could  appreciate,  and  pa- 
triotism that  would  recompense  with  that 
promptitude  of  will  which  he  possessed 
through  life.  He  resolved  on  visiting 
Rome,  and  the  execution  of  his  project 
followed  close  upon  its  conception.  He 
began  his  journey  in  his  twentieth  year, 
leaving  Naples  with  deep-seated  indigna- 
tion, as  those  only  feel,  who,  loving  their 
land,  are  driven  from  it  by  neglect  which 
nothing  can  obliterate  or  assuage.  Shortly 
after  he  reached  Rome,  Milton  arrived 
there,  and  was  received  with  honors 
tendered  only  to  princes.  Milton  and 
Salvator  resembled  each  other  in  genius, 
character,  and  political  views,  and  though 
living  at  the  same  time  in  Rome,  re- 
mained mutually  unknown  to  each  other. 
The  obscure  and  indigent  young  painter 
had  no  means  of  presenting  himself  to 
the  great  republican  poet  of  England, 
if  indeed  he  had  ever  heard  of  one  so 
destined  to  illustrate  the  age  in  which 
both  flourished. 

His  picture  of  Hagar,  won  him  re- 
nown, it  was  seen  by  Sanfrarico,  the  then 
most  popular  painter,  and  he  instantly 
desired  to  purchase  it.  He  at  once 
sought  for  the  painter,  who  was  evidently 
of  no  school,  who  copied  after  no  mas- 
ter, and  whose  manner  was  all  his  own. 
This  opened  to  him  the  door  of  fame ; 
he  was  still  in  the  most  indigent  circum- 
stances, and  he  was  almost  in  despair, 
when  he  met  one  who  had  been  his  fel- 
low student  in  the  Somasco  College  ; the 
young  Girolamo  Mercuri,  had  ever  been 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  friend, 
and  now  holding  a high  and  important 


office  under  a cardinal  of  great  influence, 
he  introduced  his  early  friend  to  this 
great  man,  who  was  struck  with  both  his 
appearance  and  manner,  and  at  once 
gave  him  the  portico  and  the  Loggia  of 
the  episcopal  palace  to  paint  in  fresco; 
leaving  the  subject  entirely  to  his  own 
selection  ; he  chose  one  purely  poetical, 
with  which  the  cardinal  was  much  pleased; 
indeed,  he  was  so  charmed  that  he  was 
induced  to  bespeak  the  grand  altar  piece 
for  the  chiesa  della  morti  of  Viterbo,  at 
the  hands  of  Salvator,  leaving  him  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  and  he  chose  the 
incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  a bold  and 
perilous  theme ; Salvator  seized  that  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  sceptical  saint, 
in  which  he  says : “Except  I shall  see 

in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hands  into  the  wounds  I will 
not  believe;’’  he  finds  himself  called 
upon  by  his  divine  master  to  bring  his 
doubts  to  the  proof;  the  figures  were  as 
large  as  life.  This  historical  picture, 
though  only  the  second  he  had  ever  ex- 
ecuted, on  a great  scale,  was  declared  a 
work  of  remarkable  merits.  These  paint- 
ings were  now  gradually,  but  slowly 
opening  the  way  to  that  brilliant  reputa- 
tion which  was  most  surely  awaiting  him; 
and  which  it  is  said,  he  sought  with  fret- 
ful impatience.  About  this  time  he 
painted  his  “Prometheus,”  and  at  a 
grand  exhibition  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  Panthean,  this  celebrated  painting 
was  placed  beside  Titian  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  effacing  all  the  contemporary 
productions  which  surrounded  it,  and 
gave  a decided  reputation  to  the  name 
of  Salvator,  and  the  fame  of  the  future 
historical  painter  was  laid  upon  the  firm 
basis  cf  public  opinion;  he  now  obtained 
what  he  had  so  long  struggled  for,  the 
master-passion  of  his  existence — indepen- 
dence. He  made  for  himself  a home  ; 
he  collected  books,  and  with  his  still 
small  means  acquired  a tolerable  library. 
With  these  books  and  his  pencil  he  now 
passed  his  time,  while  his  poetry  and  the 
spell  of  his  fascinating  conversation  drew 
around  him  the  young  literati  and  artists, 
whose  tastes  and  habits  of  life  assimilated 
with  his  own.  He  now  paints  another 
grand  picture,  “The  Sorceress;”  his 
poem  of  “The  Incantation,”  composed 
at  the  same  time;  also  “ The  Prodigal 
Son;”  altar  pieces  for  Milan,  then  “Pur- 
gatory,” “Pindar  and  Pan,”  (this  picture 
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was  for  the  Ghigi  Palace);  “St.  John 
Preaching  in  the  Wilderness;’’  “Pytha- 
goras Teaching  his  Doctrine  to  the  Fish- 
ermen;’’  “Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor;’’ 
“Socrates  Swallowing  Poison;’’  and  a 
host  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Many  of  Salvator’s  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures are  now  in  England,  adorning  the 
homes  and  galleries  of  royalty  and  the 
nobility  of  that  country.  Salvator  was  of 
no  school,  and  he  refused  all  dictation. 
The  noblest  of  all  his  works  is  considered 
“The  Cataline  Conspiracy.” 

It  is  sad  to  abridge  a life  so  full,  so 
checquered,  and  so  sublime,  but  in  this 
brief  sketch  only  a very  brief  outline 
can  be  given.  Many  biographies  have 
been  written  of  this  great  man,  the  one  I 
have  selected  is  by  Lady  Morgan.  His 
enemies  were  many  but  his  friends  were 
legion. 

There  comes  a last  day  to  all,  and  he 
who  had  been  so  full  of  life  was  now 
called  to  pay  the  debt  of  Nature,  “be- 
tween that  luminous  and  soul-breathing 
form  and  the  clod  of  the  valley,  there 
was  now  no  difference.”  On  the  evening 
of  the  15th  of  March,  1673,  all  that  re- 
mained on  earth  of  the  author  of  Regulus, 
of  Cataline,  of  the  Satires,  of  the  Gay 
Farmica,  of  the  witty  Coviello  ! — of  the 
elegant  composer,  and  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  time  and  country — of  Sal- 
vator Rosa  ! — was  conveyed  to  the  tomb 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Alle 
Terme,  that  magnificent  temple,  un- 
rivaled even  at  Rome  in  interest  and 
grandeur.  There,  accompanied  by  much 
funeral  pomp,  the  body  of  Salvator  lay 
in  state.  All  Rome  poured  into  the  vast 
circumference  of  the  church  to  take  a 
last  view  of  the  Painter  of  the  Roman 
People,  the  “Nostro  Signor  Salvator” 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  feelings  of  regret 
and  admiration  were  expressed  with  the 
usual  bursts  of  audible  emotion  in  which 
Italian  sensibility  on  such  occasions  love 
to  indulge.  Some  few  there  were  who 
gathered  closely  and  in  silence  around 
the  bier  of  the  great  master  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  and  who  weeping  the  loss 
of  the  man,  forgot  for  a moment  even 
that  genius  which  had  already  secured  its 
own  meed  of  immortality — these  were 
Cailo  Rossi,  Francesco  Baldovmi,  and 
Paolo  Olivo  —each  returned  from  the 
grave  of  the  friend  he  loved  to  record 
the  high  endorsements  and  powerful 


talents  of  the  painter  he  admired  and  the 
poet  he  revered ; Baldovini  retired  to  his 
cell  to  write  “ The  life  of  Salvator 
Rosa,”  and  then  resign  his  own  ; Oliva 
to  his  monastery  to  compose  the  epitaph 
which  still  is  read  on  the  tomb  of  his 
friend ; and  Carlo  Rossi  to  select  from 
his  gallery  such  works  of  his  own  beloved 
painter  as  might  best  adorn  that  chapel, 
now  exclusively  consecrated  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa  is  sur- 
mounted by  his  bust  ; his  son  Agosto,  in 
filial  piety,  raised  this  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  also  bears  a fine  Latin 
inscription. 


Foolish  men  mistake  transitory  sem- 
blance for  eternal  fact,  and  go  astray 
more  and  more.  Foolish  men  imagine 
that  because  judgment  for  an  evil  thing 
is  delayed,  there  is  no  justice,  but  an 
accidental  one  here  below.  Judgment 
for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times  delayed 
some  day  or  two,  some  century  or  two, 
but  it  is  sure  as  life,  it  is  sure  as  death  ! 
In  the  center  of  the  world-whirlwind, 
verily  now  as  in  the  oldest  days,  dwells 
and  speaks  a God.  The  great  Soul  of  the 
world  is  just.  O brother,  can  it  be  need- 
ful now,  at  this  late  epoch  of  experience, 
to  remind  thee  of  such  a fact : That 

there  is  justice  here  below,  and  even  at 
bottom,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but 
justice  ! Forget  that,  thou  hast  forgotten 
all.  — Cai-lyle. 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE. 

If  we  sit  down  at  the  set  of  the  sun. 

And  count  the  things  that  we  have  done, 
And  counting,  find 
One  self-denying  act,  one  word, 

That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  heard, 
One  glance  most  kind, 

That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went, 
Then  we  may  count  that  day  well  spent. 

Bnt  if,  through  all  the  livelong  day, 
We've  eased  no  heart  by  yea  or  nay, 

If,  through  it  all 

We've  done  no  thing  that  we  can  trace, 
That  brought  the  sunshine  to  a face ; 

No  act,  most  small, 

That  helped  some  soul,  and  nothing  cost. 
Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost. 


If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of 
our  enemies,  we  should  find  in  each 
man’s  life  sorrow  and  suffering  enough 
to  disarm  all  hostility. — Longfelloiv. 


DUMIDA. 
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Among  the  numerous  little  hills,  which 
form  that  part  of  Scotland  lying  west  be- 
tween Colzean  Castle  and  Brown  Car- 
rick,  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  and  monastery,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence surrounded  by  a few  old  fir  trees, 
brown  with  age,  and  around  its  base  a 
few  flat  stones  sculptured  after  the  fashion 
of  the  17th  century — bearing  rude  images 
of  angels  holding  a crown  over  some  de- 
voted head,  or  blowing  a trumpet  in 
representation  of  the  last  day,  or  old  time 
with  his  scythe  and  sand-glass,  or  the 
Smithy’s  coat  of  arms,  half  decayed 
and  obliterated  by  the  rain  and  moss  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  Round  this 
place,  enclosed  by  a stone  wall,  might 
be  seen  small  towers,  at  each  angle,  but 
which  had  suffered  much  from  the  inroads 
of  cattle  and  the  hurricane  storms  which 
swept  the  bosom  of  the  northwest  shore 
for  so  long  a period.  About  one  mile 
from  this  place,  and  within  the  sea- 
mark, may  still  be  seen  beneath  a 
huge  rock  the  remains  of  a gable  and 
chimney  place,  with  the  half-burnt  beams 
of  the  roof  fallen  from  the  mouldering 
walls,  or  lying  inclined  from  their  inden- 
tation in  the  rock,  forming  an  outward 
appearance  something  like  an  old  cairn 
to  the  stranger’s  eye  as  he  paces  the  shore 
on  his  way  to  Balentray. 

In  this  sequested  spot  there  once  lived 
an  obscure  character,  known  only  by  the 
fishermen  and  a few  visitois  who  fre- 
quented this  place  during  ihe  summer  sea- 
son, for  fishing  and  game.  His  outward 
man  had  little  of  an  inviting  appearance, 
and  his  distant  demeanor  deterred  even 
the  curious  to  approach  on  his  company  or 
enter  his  stronghold.  Strange  and  varied 
were  the  reports  in  circulation  through- 
out the  country  respecting  him.  And 
although  the  prying  eye  of  inquisitiveness 
had  marked  his  wanderings  by  night  and 
day,  on  hill  and  shore,  still  no  clue  could 
be  distinctly  made  out — as  to  how  he 
subsisted — where  he  came  from,  and 
what  were  his  intentions  in  living  in  such 
a solitary  situation. 

From  the  first  of  his  being  known  by 
the  few  persons  who  lived  near  the  shore. 
His  habiliments  or  apparel  were  the  same 
— over  his  head  louched  an  old  glazed 
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south-wester,  covering  the  tops  of  his 
shoulders;  a Spanish  blue  frock  coat,  the 
skirts  of  which  met  his  knees,  and  lapped 
his  body  like  a mantle;  while  under- 
neath might  be  seen  his  weather-beaten 
legs  and  naked  feet,  as  he  paced  the 
beach,  or  glided  across  the  path  of  some 
rustic  neighbor  returning  from  a late 
carousal  by  the  harvest  moon. 

The  old  monastery  and  burying  ground 
were  his  favorite  haunts,  and  there  often, 
when  the  sun  was  gone  down,  was  he 
observed  passing  like  a ghost  among  the 
brown  firs  or  gazing  from  the  old  ruin 
o’er  the  dark  sea  long  after  the  gray 
twilight  and  pierceing  cold  had  sum- 
moned the  surrounding  herds  to  their 
respective  homes.  Tantrum  Crag  was 
the  name  given  to  him  by  the  fishermen, 
derived  probably  from  the  length  of 
his  person  and  his  place  of  residence. 

No  one  had  ever  dared  to  form  any 
acquaintance  with  him,  except  a dumb 
boy,  who  was  employed  as  a herd  boy 
on  Lochlyden  estate,  the  nearest  resi- 
dence to  the  shore  on  the  north  side  of 
Colzean  ; often  had  they  been  seen  to- 
gether, but  as  the  boy  was  tongue-tied, 
the  inmates  of  Lochlyden  never  could 
learn  the  purports  of  their  meetings. 
Often  had  he  stolen  away  from  them 
after  night-fall,  and  although  the  greatest 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  watch  his 
return,  still  he  evaded  their  vigilance, 
and  was  found  among  them  ere  they  were 
aware  of  his  presence — like  the  genii  of 
Alladin,  starting  into  their  company  at 
the  mere  whisper  of  his  name — blythe 
as  the  face  of  innocent  thankfulness,  and 
his  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude,  as  they 
first  took  him  under  their  roof,  a helpless 
wanderer  on  the  hills  of  Carrick. 

Lochlyden  at  the  time  we  refer  to  was 
in  the  possession  of  a Mr.  Grahame, 
next  estate  to  that  of  Colzean.  He  kept 
up  a respectable  establishment,  superior 
to  any  of  the  surrounding  tenantry,, 
owing  to  circumstances  of  a relational 
nature,  which  had  put  him  in  possession 
of  considerable  wealth. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  in  order 
to  be  perspicuous,  that  the  dumb  boy 
alluded  to  was  taken  into  service  at 
Lochlyden  through  pure  sympathy. 
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They  never  had  learned  where  he  came 
from,  who  were  his  parents,  and  no  one 
ever  having  enquired  aften  him,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  family  without  any  sus- 
picion, further  than  his  connection  with 
the  recluse,  at  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Gra- 
hame,  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Grahame  hid  only  one  daughter, 
the  younger  of  eight,  who  had  all  died 
in  their  infancy,  except  this  girl,  who  was 
about  fifteen  years  old.  Rather  delicate 
in  her  constitution,  but  free,  innocent, 
and  kind  in  her  demeanor,  particularly 
to  the  domestics  of  her  father’s  house; 
and  among  them  all,  none  were  so  much 
thought  of,  nor  on  whom  she  bestowed 
more  favors,  than  Dumida,  the  kerd  cal- 
lant,  as  she  designated  him. 

From  his  first  coming  among  them  he 
had  been  careful  of  the  trust  committed 
to  him  with  honest,  diligent  activity. 
And  so  far  from  being  treated  with  indif- 
ference as  a stranger,  he  was  kindly  and 
feelingly  regarded.  Having  won  the 
good  graces  of  master,  man,  and  maid- 
servant, all  were  alike  interested  in  his 
welfare ; and  he,  like  another  Joseph, 
had  attributed  to  him,  the  good  fortune 
which  had  attended  their  cattle  from  the 
date  of  his  reception  in  the  family. 

Helen,  his  lovely  patroness,  lost  no 
opportunity  during  the  long  winter  nights 
to  instruct  him  in  forming  letters,  and 
ultimately  sentences,  which  he  learned 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Her  father 
countenanced  so  far  the  laborious  exer- 
tions of  his  daughter,  and  she  on  the 
other  hand  prided  herself  in  displaying 
every  advance  of  her  pupil,  whose  acute 
mind,  soon  developed  the  germ  of  strong 
reflection,  altho’  destitute  of  the  powers 
of  speech. 

It  might  be  two  years,  or  more,  from 
the  time  he  had  received  instructions  in 
this  way,  that  Miss  Helen,  one  day, 
wrote  down  on  the  diagram  board  on 
which  she  taught  him,  an  interrogatory 
sentence  respecting  his  friend  Tantrum, 
the  recluse.  Dumida  placed  his  hand  on 
his  mouth,  as  a sign  of  secrecy,  and 
looking  archly  in  the  face  of  his  fair  in- 
structor, drew  his  finger  across  his  lip, 
and  then  across  the  board, — and  bowing 
retired  quickly  from  the  room. 

Helen  felt  somewhat  curious  on  the 
occasion,  as  she  had  anticipated,  that 
when  he  was  capable  to  note  down  his 
thoughts,  she  would  then  be  better  fitted 


to  draw  from  him  the  mystery  of  the  re- 
cluse, and  his  attachment  for  him.  But 
now,  when  he  could  in  some  measure 
communicate  his  thoughts/she  found  him 
as  dark  as  formerly,  and  with  less  hope 
of  making  any  impression,  by  which  she 
could  learn  anything  even  of  his  own 
history.  In  this  she  felt  particularly  in- 
terested, and  as  she  thought  there  might 
be  some'relationship  betwixt  the  two  she 
had  broken  upon  his  secret,  in  reference 
to  his  friend,  purely  to  discover  if  pos- 
sible anything  of  himself.  Her  father 
entering  the  apartment,  in  the  midst  of 
these  reflections,  unperceived,  and  see- 
ing her  in  such  a meditative  mood,  he 
was  curious  enough  to  glance  over  the 
contents,  when  the  defaced  sentence  on 
the  draught  board  caught  his  eye,  and 
the  few  remaining  words  commencing 
with:  “ Dear  Dumida  tell  me,  if” — he 
passed  out  of  the  room,  without  her  no- 
tice, wondering  in  his  mind  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  such  a correspon- 
dence. 

He  had  long  marked  the  intimacy7  of 
the  two,  and  thoughts  of  a very  different 
kind  occupied  his  mind  as  to  the  legiti- 
mate conclusions  to  which  such  a com- 
mencement could  lead,  than  that  to 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  innocent 
Helen. 

Dumida,  when  he  left,  passed  through 
the  spence  unobserved,  and,  stepping  the 
style  which  led  to  the  witch  Knowe,  hur- 
ried down  the  glen  with  the  speed  of  a 
young  buck,  towards  the  dwelling  of  the 
lonely  Tantrum.  The  moon  shone  clear 
at  intervals  as  he  turned  the  windings  of 
the  Wizard  Ranock,  and  slid  down  the 
steep  hollows  that  opened  their  yawning 
gulfs  to  the  angry  howling  blast  of  the 
troubled  ocean  ; and  as  the  passing  cloud 
dimmed  the  face  of  the  moon,  or 
sparkled  on  the  heaving  surf,  he  mused 
for  a moment,  and  then  hurried  away 
round  the  base  of  Macrum  to  the  verge 
of  the  steep  rock,  where  his  solitary  friend 
dwelt : a shrill  whistle  broke  the  monot- 
onous sigh  of  the  moaning  sea,  and  the 
low  door  of  the  hermit  for  a moment 
opened  and  a gleam  of  light  from  within 
discovered  the  reception  of  Dumida,  and 
as  quickly  disappeared  as  if  no  mortal 
inhabited  this  solitary  wild. 

On  this  evening,  in  the  large  hall  of 
Lochlyden  had  assembled  a large  group 
of  servant  men  and  women  from  the 
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neighboring  farms,  to  hold  what  is  called 
a Rocking  in  Scotland  and  which  had 
been  done  by  special  invitation,  by  Mr. 
Grahame  in  commemoration  of  his  birth- 
day and  his  otherwise  good  fortune  in  be- 
coming heir  to  a deceased  brother  who 
had  left  him  a considerable  estate.  A 
large  oaken  table  stood  on  the  center  of 
the  floor,  on  which  lay  cheese,  butter, 
bread,  etc.,  and  a few  wooden  bickers,  or 
ale  cups.  The  great  peat  fire  blazed  by 
the  help  of  light  coal,  and  shed  its  rays 
on  a well  furnished  rack  of  pewter  plates, 
which  reflected  a double  radiance  and 
heat  on  the  smiling  faces,  and  seemingly 
different  countenances  of  the  young 
women,  as  they  sat  paired  to  their  re- 
spective sweethearts.  Sanders  Laughlan, 
a moorland  farmer,  from  Eastnook,  was 
requested  to  ask  a blessing  on  the  viands 
prepared  for  supper — to  which  he  con- 
sented after  a considerable  time  being 
lost  in  praising  him  as  the  only  fit 
person  duly  qualified  by  age  and  exper- 
ience to  preside  in  the  solemn  exercise 
on  such  an  occasion, — Sanders,  after 
making  a number  of  faint  excuses, 
showed  off  his  unquestionable  ability  by 
occupying  their  attention  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  in  a half  singing  tone,  which  was 
responded  to  by  many  a loud  yawn,  and 
smothered  laugh,  as  he  ended,  and  began 
a new  section  on  the  blessings  of  provi- 
dence in  granting  such  rich  supplies  for 
man  and  beast,  craving  a particular 
blessing  on  the  much  favored  family  of 
whose  bounties  they  were  about  to  par- 
take. At  last,  the  long-wished-for  amen 
gave  a new  turn  to  their  expressions  of 
thankfulness,  in  solacing  themselves  in 
the  rich  repast,  each  one  praising  the 
dainties  spread  before  them,  and  pouring 
blessings  on  the  devoted  head  of  Mr. 
Grahame,  as  the  best  neighbor  and  gen- 
tleman in  the  whole  district  of  Carrick. 
The  eatables  being  removed  for  the 
more  exhilarating  beverage  of  strong 
drink — Mr.  Quinton,  a lawyer,  from 
Maybole,  begun  the  hilarity  by  proposing 
the  health  and  long  life  of  Mr.  Grahame 
and  his  fair  daughter,  through  whose 
kindness  they  had  been  invited,  to  spend 
the  evening  in  commemoration  of  Mr. 
Grahame  now  being  put  in  the  possession 
of  a princely  fortune,  left  by  his  brother, 
who  died  twelve  years  ago,  and  which 
had  been  detained  unjustly  until  now 
by  some  deficiency  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 


but  which,  he  was  now  happy  to  an- 
nounce, had  been  finally  settled  in  favor 
of  his  esteemed  friend,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction, he  was  certain,  of  all  present. 
The  rounding  of  this  period  put  a stop 
to  further  specifying — by  a long  con- 
tinued burst  of  approbation  by  the  rus- 
tics. And  although  attempts  were  made 
to  prolong  the  flattering  speech,  their 
deafening  yells  and  boisterous  noise  fairly 
superceded  polite  eulogy. 

Mr.  Grahame  responded  in  a few 
complimentary  sentences,  which  were 
drowned  in  the  noisy  feelings  of  the 
audience,  bent  on  exhibiting  their  ex- 
pression of  good  feeling  by  brawling  all 
sorts  of  rude  congratulations,  en  masse. 

Songs  composed  for  the  occasion  were 
sung  in  praise  of  the  ploughman,  turned 
lord  ! and  also  of  their  rural  games 
of  quoit  and  curling.  Rival  poets 
sang  in  comic  strains,  their  loves  and 
frolics,  and  bacchanalian  sprees.  Songs 
gave  place  to  dancing,  and  Miss  Helen 
led  off  the  first  set  with  Mr.  Quinton, 
which  was  followed  up  with  life  by  half 
a dozen  parties  on  the  floor  at  one  time, 
every  one  endeavoring  to  outstrip  an- 
other, at  wheeling,  crossing,  and  running 
the  figure — beating  down  the  sounds  of 
the  pipes,  by  their  heel-rattling,  shuffling, 
tribling,  and  jumping — keeping  the  mo 
tion  of  time,  when  turning  the  reel,  by 
giving  a double  high  cut,  and  a clap  of 
their  hands  Some  were  busy  handing 
about  the  inspiring  draught,  others  form- 
ing new  friendships,  when  the  whole 
group  by  the  hour  of  twelve  were  one 
in  every  particular  feature  of  fun  and 
folly. 

The  pibroch  had  skirled  many  a mild 
mountain  note  and  air,  and  the  piper’s 
throat  had  been  as  often  moistened — 
when  the  party,  quite  tired,  sat  down 
once  more  to  enjoy  the  thrilling  cup  as  a 
Doch  on  Dorus  ere  the  parting  auld  lang 
syne  would  join  their  hands  in  ties  of 
friendship  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  till 
some  future  occasion  would  bless  their 
meeting  again.  The  noise  and  merri- 
ment subsided,  and  all  faces  were  turned 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  table:  it  was  Mr. 
Grahame  calling  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  his  parting  complimentary 
respects,  throughout  the  evening.  There 
was  but  one  absent,  he  regretted  to  say, 
of  all  his  domestics  and  friends;  however, 
as  he  intended  to  retire,  any  or  all  of 
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them  might  make  their  own  time,  and 
take  their  pleasure;  and  bowing  to  the 
party  he  led  Helen  out  of  the  hall,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Quinton  and  Mr. 
Watson’s  family,  a wealthy  farmer,  who 
lived  near  the  shore. 

Long  after  the  master  had  retired,  the 
social  band  kept  up  the  carousal,  and 
the  morning  was  pretty  far  advanced  ere 
the  pipe:.’  skirling  sound  died  away,  as 
the  last  of  the  party  marched  in  proces- 
sion down  the  windings  of  Fordhouse 
burn. 

The  last  of  the  inmates  were  about  re- 
tiring to  rest,  when  the  silent  Dumida 
glided  through  the  hall  to  his  place  of 
rest. 

Next  morning  found  the  servants  at 
their  various  occupations  at  Lochlyden, 
and  as  if  recruited  with  new  life  and 
vigor  they  had  acquired  a large  budget 
of  witty  sayings,  and  scraps  of  new  songs 
•"o  while  away  the  dull  hours  of  a muir- 
land  life. 

Helen  and  her  father  met  after  break- 
fast in  the  parlors,  who  after  making  en- 
quiry respecting  her  health,  entered  into 
conversation  with  her  on  Dumida’s  dis- 
appearance the  previous  evening  when 
his  neighbors  and  friends  were  assembled 
at  his  social  party.  “ Helen,”  continued 
he  “we  will  be  obliged  to  disband  this 
dumb  lad  from  the  house  altogether. 
His  disappearance  troubles  me  very 
much,  and  the  intimacy  he  keeps  up  with 
Tantrum,  the  hermit,  is  so  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  rectitude,  that  I 
have  felt  my  suspicions  of  him  growing 
upon  me  the  longer  he  abides  here. 
What  say  ycu  to  this  Helen  ? I should 
like  to  have  your  opinion. 

Her  father  stopped  short,  and  looking 
steadfastly  in  her  face,  paused  for  an  an- 
swer. Helen  gazed  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  wall  opposite  where  she  was  sit- 
ting, without  moving  one  feature,  except 
the  deep  crimson  blush  that  crept  over 
her  face.  Her  father  seated  himself  op- 
posite to  her — keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
hers,  waiting  for  a reply. 

Helen  after  recovering  herself  a little 
from  the  embarrassment  which  the  interro- 
gation produced,  answered  her  father  to 
the  following  effect:  “Your  pleasure 

papa,”  she  said,  is  my  will.  Yet  if  it 
were  your  pleasure  to  retain  him  I should 
be  happy.” 

“ Happy,”  retorted  her  father  with 


some  little  emotion,  “you  shall  be  happy 
whether  he  remains  here,  or  not.” 

“But,”  she  resumed,  “he  never  did 
anything  worthy  of  your  displeasure, 
with  the  exception  of  being  out  with  the 
recluse,  that  you  should  disband  him ; 
and  then  he  is  so  kind-hearted  and  hon- 
est, as  far  as  ever  I knew,  to  your  inter- 
ests that  I cannot  say  he  is  worthy  of 
being  ex-pelled  from  the  house;  indeed,” 
she  continued,  “ his  affability  and  gener- 
ous turn  and  manner  has  gained  for  him 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  even 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  house  seem  to 
recognize  him  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
factor, and  as  for  the  servants  they  exer- 
cise a feeling  towards  him  as  if  he  were 
your  own  son.”  Her  eyes  fell  with  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  till  it  met  her 
father’s,  and  as  hastily  glanced  from  the 
dark  gaze  of  his  thoughtful  countenance, 
which  spoke  a thousand  things. 

“ But,”  said  her  father,  making  a con- 
siderable pause,  “ you  know  of  the  way 
by  which  he  was  introduced  to  this  hou.e 
and  also  the  mystery  that  veils  his  par- 
entage, and  what  is  still  more  mysterious, 
that  he  should  be  the  only  person  who 
has  ingratiated  himself  in  the  favor  of 
that  outlandish  being  who  lives  among 
the  rocks.  Did  you  ever  try  him  on  that 
point  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Helen,  “ I put  the  ques- 
tion to  him  last  night,  on  the  draught 
board,  and  he — ” 

“ He  what,”  interrupted  her  father. 

“ He  seemed  not  to  understand  me,” 
said  Helen,  rather  composedly. 

“Aye  ! aye  ! he  will  never  understand 
anything,  nor  ever  will  on  this  point 
while  we  continue  to  be  put  off,”  said 
her  father,  rising  abruptly  from  his  chair 
and  leaving  the  room,  as  if  something 
called  his  attention  elsewhere. 

Helen  being  left  alone  felt  somehow 
as  she  never  felt  before,  and  as  if  her 
eyes  were  the  interpreters  of  her  mind, 
she  burst  into  tears  for  poor  Dumida. 
Hearing  the  tread  of  horses’  feet  in  the 
yard,  she  looked  out  and  saw  Mr.  Quin- 
ton, of  Maybole,  and  her  father  talking 
together.  Helen  quickly  dried  her  wet 
face  and  lefc  the  apartment. 

“ Please  to  let  me  look  over  that  let- 
ter,” said  Mr.  Grahame  to  Quinton,  as 
they  entered  the  apartment  adjoining  the 
one  Helen  had  just  taken  possession  of, 
which  was  divided  by  a thin  wooden  par- 
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tition.  A silence  for  a few  moments  en- 
sued, and  then  the  conversation  com- 
menced in  a low  tone. 

“And  the  ruffian  has  never  been  heard 
of,”  said  Mr.  Grahame. 

“It  appears  so,”  said  Quinton. 

“Well,”  continued  the  other,  “the 
whole  money  may  be  lost,  after  all,  and 
the  estate  and  my  character  to  boot ; for 
the  boy  may  yet  turn  up,  and  then  the 
papers  belonging  to  the  property  could 
not  be  found  after  my  brother’s  decease, 
which,  if  ever  discovered,  will  be  a sor- 
rowful day  to  your  friend  and  my  inno- 
cent daughter.” 

“Hush,  hush  ! you  speak  rather  loud,” 
replied  Quinton,  in  a low  tone  ; “there’s 
little  fear  of  that ; it  is  now  fifteen 
years.” 

“ Fourteen,  with  your  leave,”  said  the 
other. 

“Oh,  yes;  you  are  correct;  fourteen 
years — let  me  see,  just  this  very  day  since 
your  brother  died.  I recollect  well  the 
date,  and  had  either  of  them  been  alive, 
you  would  most  likely  have  heard  of  it 
before  this  time.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Grahame,  “ I know 
not  how  it  is,  but  since  that  affair  I have 
had  no  peace.” 

“Pshaw,”  cried  Quinton,  “You  have 
got  the  estate,  anyhow.  And  although 
I have  no  desire  to  boast  of  my  qualifi 
cations  as  a man  of  business,  you  cer- 
tainly owe  somewhat  of  the  plan  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  suit  to  me ; and  had  I the 
weakness  you  speak  of,  why  peace  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  Peace  ! ha,  ha, 
ha  ! Money,  my  friend,  will  buy  peace. 
And  should  ever  the  subject  in  your  ap- 
prehension be  made  otherwise  to  appear, 
a little  of  the  gold  dust  will  soon  blind 
the  most  quick-sighted  of  your  enemies, 
and  stiffen  the  tongues  of  all  your  ac- 
cusers. Peace — ha,  ha,  ha  ! Money  ! 

money,  my  friend,  will  beget  peace,  love, 
joy — in  fact,  money  is  everything,  and 
they  who  have  it  not  are  altogether  with- 
out the  means  to  procure  any  happiness, 
respectability,  comfort,  or  anything  else. 
For  what  does  the  physician  expose  him- 
self to  the  contagion  of  a thousand  in- 
fectious diseases  but  for  the  love  of 
money?  And  where  is  the  divine,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  pretentions  to 
sanctity  or  holiness,  or  his  long  drawn 
sophisty  on  the  evil  effects  of  filthy  lucre, 
as  he  terms  it,  but  that  he  may  walk 


the  less  observedly  into  other  people’s 
pockets,  and  milk  the  last  drop  of  blood 
from  the  nipples  of  his  flock.  And  as 
for  my  own  profession,  ’ tis  well  known 
to  the  most  ignorant  that  money  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  all  our  procedure, 
from  the  petty  court  of  common  pleas  to 
the  Lords  on  the  King’s  Bench.  Money, 
money,  money  is  the  secret  key  to  open 
the  large  volumes  of  English  law  and  jus- 
tice. It  gives  a preponderance  to  its 
scales,  turns  the  period  with  eloquence 
in  pleading,  softens  the  stern  features  of 
the  judge,  and  draws  a favorable  decision 
from  the  jury.” 

“ Hold,  hold  ! ” cried  Mr.  Grahame  ; 
“all  that  you  have  said  may  be  true  with 
some  men  ; but  there  is  something  in  the 
human  mind  independent  of  all  you  have 
said,  which  fails  not  to  reprove  and 
finally  condemns  every  action  foreign  to 
or  inconsistent  with  the  simple  declara- 
tion of  truth  or  honesty,  no  matter  who 
may  be  the  judge,  physician  or  divine. 
Often  have  I heard  you  expatiate  on  the 
value  of  money,  but  as  for  my  own  feel- 
ings, I must  confess,  that  now  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  Last  night,  amidst  the  up- 
roarous  mirth  of  the  entertainment,  when 
the  unsuspected  compliments  of  my 
neighbors  were  poured  upon  me,  in 
honor  of  my  happy  fortune,  I felt  as  if 
my  soul  would  have  melted  within  me 
for  my  base  ingratitude  towards  the  in- 
fant of  my  deceased  brother,  and  wil- 
lingly would  I have  exchanged  my  envied 
situation  with  the  meanest  herd  whose 
imagination  pictured  in  rude  language 
my  fancied  greatness.” 

“No  more — enough,  enough;  why, 
Mr.  Grahame,  you’re  mad  ! ” 

“’Tis  not  madness,  Mr.  Quinton,  but  a 
feeling  of  long-continued  remorse  which 
gnaws  my  soul  with  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  and  makes  me  wretched  beyond 
endurance.  Would  to  heaven  I could 
retrace  my  former  steps  to  virtue  ; but 
alas  ! all  is  gone  beyond  the  possibility  of 
restitution,  and  I must  suffer  the  insup- 
portable sting  of  a guilty  conscience.  ” 

Helen  stood  transfixed  as  a statue  while 
this  conversation  was  going  on.  “I  have 
had  no  peace,”  sounded  in  her  ears  like 
a death  knell.  She  had  heard  her  father 
speak  of  an  uncle  she  once  had  in  the 
north  of  England,  who  died  when  she 
was  an  infant;  but  a boy  she  had  not 
heard  of  before.  What  could  that  mean 
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— “ I have  no  peace,”  “would  to  heaven 
I could  retrace  my  steps,”  and  other 
sentences  of  like  nature,  bore  upon  her 
mind  and  almost  petrified  her  to  the  spot 
where  she  stood.  In  the  midst  of  her 
reverie  her  father  and  Quinton  left  the 
room,  and  lest  she  should  be  discovered 
m her  confusion,  she  hurried  into  the 
garden  to  be  out  of  their  way. 

Dumida,  who  had  not  seen  Helen  since 
the  previous  evening,  happened  to  be 
looking  over  the  hay-yard  wall,  at  the 
poultry,  seeing  her  pass,  greeted  her  in  his 
wonted  good  humor,  by  putting  both  his 
hands  on  his  forehead,  and  making  his 
best  bow,  laughingly  drawing  his  fingers 
across  his  lips,  in  imitation  of  the  pre- 
vious night’s  interrogation,  and  making 
other  signs,  significant  of  the  merry 
meeting,  retired.  “ Poor  Dumida,” 
said  Helen  to  herself,  you  little  know 
how  soon  our  friendship  may  be  at  an  end. 
“ Poor  boy,”  and  she  burst  forth  again 
in  bitter  lamentation  at  the  recollection 
of  her  father’s  angry  countenance  and 
dark  suspicions. 

Mr.  Grahame  and  Quinton  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  the  study;  and 
Helen,  as  usual,  busied  herself  in  looking 
after  the  servants,  in  the  kitchen  and 
dairy,  as  far  as  the  disturbed  state  of 
her  mind  would  allow  in  consequence  of 
the  expresssons,  “I  have  no  peace,” 
which  still  rung  in  her  ears. 

One  of  the  servants  belonging  to  East- 
nook  farm,  passing  in  the  afternoon, 
called  upon  the  ploughman,  and  after 
making  a few  observations  on  the  sport 
of  the  previous  night,  said,  “well,  Jock, 
did  not  I see  Dumida  early  this  morning, 
at  Killdown  linn  in  company  with  old 
Tantrum,  as  I passed  the  crag.  The 
moon  was  shining  clear,  and  the  place 
being  lonely,  I stood  for  a little  time 
looking  for  my  way  o’er  the  bught  to 
the  glen  below;  when  near  the  Devil’s 
loub,  who  passed  but  the  old  wizard  and 
Dumida,  singing  to  one  another,  and 
going  through  the  queerest  antics  I ever 
saw.  The  hair  on  my  head  stood  up- 
right, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  drop 
of  drink  in  my  noddle,  I really  think  my 
courage  would  have  failed  me,  and  I 
would  have  returned  to  Lochlyden  again ( 
Howsomever,  I plucked  up  my  spirit, 
and  down  the  brae  I went,  jumped  the 
burn  at  Todd’s  Hole,  and  climbed  Kil- 
down  Haugh,  and  got  clear  as  I thought 


of  the  old  monastery : when  there,  to 
my  bewilderment,  nearly  a dozen  black 
looking  bodies,  every  one  with  a bag  on 
his  back,  came  up  the  hill.  Quoth  I to 
myself,  what  can  this  mean,  dcils,  kel- 
pies, or  bogles,  or  smugglers — so  down  I 
crept  close  to  the  churchyard  wall,  when 
over  they  came,  within  six  yards  of  the 
spot  where  I was  laying,  and  into  the  old 
monastery;  well,  I had  often  heard  of 
strange  work  carried  on  in  churchyards 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  fairies,  although 
I’ve  held  it  all  nonsense  for  many  a year 
back  anyway.  In  my  grandmother’s 
time,  thinks  I,  this  would  have  passed 
well  enough  ; but  in  my  days  of  en- 
lightenment— pshaw!  blethers,  thinks  I to 
myself — so  I looked  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  stones  in  the  wall,  but  not  a 
creature  could  I see.  The  moon  was 
still  clear,  and  well  could  I observe  the 
ivy  shake  on  the  turrets  of  the  monastery 
as  the  winds  sighed  mournfully  among 
the  old  fir  trees.  A dark  cloud  passed 
over  the  moon,  and  I thought,  if  I could 
creep  down  the  craig  I would  soon  be  out 
of  the  way  ; but  just  as  I lifted  my  head 
there  came  one,  then  another,  until  the 
whole  band  of  them,  walked  down  the 
haugh.  And  what  to  me  seemed  rather 
strange,  old  Tantrum,  whom  I had  seen 
with  Dumida,  at  Kildown  linn,  was  the 
last  among  them.  I thought  the  blood 
in  rmy  veins  was  curdling,  as  he  stood 
right  opposite  me,  after  all  the  rest  had 
left,  looking  at  Smithy’s  gravestone  of 
ot  Slateford.  I thought  I saw  the  ghost 
of  his  murdered  son  rise  up  before  the 
black  wizard,  as  he  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead,  while  his  eyes  were 
like  two  candles  flaming  underneath  his 
southwester.  I heard  him  mutter  some- 
thing like  a prayer,  and  what  entirely 
overcame  me,  he  vanished  out  of  ray 
sight,  as  if  he  had  sank  into  the  ground.” 
“Hold,  hold,”  said  the  ploughman, 
“you  have  been  drunk,  Tom,  and 
dreamed  this  nonsense ; you  said  at  the 
beginning  of  your  story,  that  you  seen 
Tantrum  aud  Dumida  in  the  glen.  Now 
how  in  the  compass  of  possibility  could 
they  be  there  and  up  at  the  old  monastery 
in  so  short  a space  of  time.  But  speak, 
Tom,  did  you  not  convey  Peggy  Pater- 
son home  this  morning  ? Ha,  lad  ; its  an 
old-fashioned  way  you  take  to  throw  chaff 
in  one’s  eyes.  My  conscience  ! you’ll 
perhaps  have  a worse  ghost  than  Tan- 
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trum  to  meet  with  ere  a twelve  month  is 
past.” 

The  other  was  about  to  respond  to  this 
charge,  when  Mr.  Grahame  and  Quin- 
ton, coming  out  of  the  mansion,  put  an 
end  to  their  conversation.  Dumida  led 
the  horse  out  of  the  stable,  when  Quin- 
ton mounted  and  was  up  the  avenue  in 
an  instant. 


PART  II. 

For  nearly  two  years,  nothing  remark- 
able transpired  at  Lochlyden,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  visits  by  Mr. 
Quinton,  and  Mr.  Watson,  factor  of  Col- 
zean,  and  a merry  meeting  twice  held  in 
commemoration  of  their  happy  fortune, 
which  was  carried  off  with  as  much  spirit, 
and  with  a considerable  degree  of  im- 
provement, more  than  the  first,  which  we 
have  delineated. 

Dumida,  from  whatever  cause,  was  re- 
tained in  the  family,  and  was  taken  more 
care  of  than  formerly  by  Mr.  Grahame, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  in  aiding  him 
forward  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
which  he  seemed  naturally  qualified  to 
receive.  Helen,  his  fair  preceptor  and 
first  instructor,  had  taught  him  to  cipher 
and  draw  letters,  and  so  on  ; but  as  his 
mental  faculties  enlarged,  and  time  per- 
mitted, she  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge  by  learning  him  to  trace  the 
maps  and  globes.  Reading  was  his  de- 
light, and  the  ample  library  he  had  at 
his  command,  yielded  a never-ending 
source  of  pleasure  and  improvement. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  diligence,  and 
notwithstanding  his  attention  to  all  these 
things,  he  far  excelled  all  of  the  other 
servants  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
what  was  very  remarkable  he  gained  their 
good  will  in  proportion  to  the  advance- 
ment he  had  made.  When  any  difficulty 
occurred  Dumida  was  consulted  and  gen- 
erally obviated  their  anxiety. 

Helen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pensive 
and  tending  to  delicacy  in  her  constitu- 
tion ; but  her  mind  was  penetrating  and 
full  of  sober  calculation,  for  a lady  of 
her  years.  No  flippant  remark  escaped 
her  lips,  nor  idle  jest.  Her  eyes  like  the 
grey  of  a summer  morn,  had  a mild 
sweetness  in  them,  and  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  acute  perceptibility  ; while  her 
voice  was  modeled  in  the  pursuasive 
tones  of  meek  but  commanding  elo- 


quence. Although  she  was  the  idol  of 
her  father  and  the  object  of  affection 
among  all  her  acquaintances,  yet  no  one 
knew  the  cause  from  which  her  melan- 
choly arose. 

Mr.  Quinton  had  been  the  only  special 
visitor  of  any  note  in  the  family  during 
the  long  widowhood  of  her  father. 
Helen  seemed  to  shun  the  more  respect- 
able who  courted  her  company  in  the 
neighborhood.  Her  father’s  mansion  had 
charms  for  the  meditative  temperament 
of  which  she  was  composed  ; and  being 
of  a retiring  nature,  she  rather  shunned 
than  courted  the  gay  and  fascinating 
world. 

Dumida  had  received  her  kindness  in 
many  a form,  and  he  sought  every  op- 
portunity to  enliven  her  mind  as  a return 
of  kindness  to  which  he  felt  himself 
highly  indebted,  and  to  whom  if  he  con- 
tributed in  the  least  degree  the  smallest 
amount  of  happiness,  he  felt  himself 
amply  repaid  for  the  gratification  he  had 
given. 

Mr.  Quinton,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
suitor  to  Miss  Helen,  although  consider- 
ably older.  In  truth,  he  was  nearly  the 
age  of  her  father.  It  was  often  the  won- 
der of  their  circle,  why  Mr.  Grahame 
countenanced  such  respects,  or  that 
Helen  suffered  his  attentions.  But  as  Mr. 
Quinton  had  attained  much  wealth,  it  was 
conjectured  to  be  on  that  account,  and 
should  there  be  disparity  of  age,  his  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a lawyer,  coupled 
with  his  extensive  possessions,  were  no 
mean  equivalents  to  counterbalance  the 
difference  between  them. 

His  visits,  about  the  time  we  refer  to, 
were  more  frequent  than  at  any  former 
period.  Often  during  the  cool  of  the 
snmmer  evening  they  might  be  seen 
walking  together  down  the  serpentine 
links  of  Fordhouse  burn,  or  sitting  be- 
neath a clump  of  old  elms,  that  shaded 
Lochlyden  haugh,  conversing  together. 

Curiosity  may  lead  the  enquiring 
reader  to  call  in  question  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Grahame  in  tolerating  such  freedom 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Quinton  ; but  be  it 
remembered  that  obligations  of  a serious 
nature  were  the  first  movements  of  their 
friendship,  and  having  gone  thus  far  in 
the  paths  of  avaricious  iniquity,  a timely 
check  to  such  procedure,  might  have 
proven  detrimental  to  both  of  their  in- 
terests, which  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
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It  happened  on  one  of  these  preambu- 
lations, that,  Tantrum,  the  recluse,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  glen  opposite  to  where 
they  were  sitting,  was  hailed  by  Mr. 
Quinton  and  invited  to  come  up  and 
rest  himself  beside  them.  . 

He  seemed  to  take  no  notice,  when 
Quinton  got  up  and  followed  him  a little 
down  the  glen,  when  the  recluse  turning 
abruptly  upon  him,  demanded  what  he 
wanted,  in  a rather  surly  tone.  “Am  I 
10  be  held  in  derision,”  said  he,  “by 
the  taunting  vermine  of  an  idle  few, 
whose  curiosity  would  tamper  with  the 
lonely  wanderings  of  the  wretched,  who 
do  not  seek  nor  look  for  anything  but  to 
be  let  alone.” 

“I  am  told,”  said  Quinton,  jeeringly, 
“that  you  sometimes  can  unveil  the 
future,  and  foretell  the  fortune  or  the  fate 
of  man.” 

“And  what  of  that,”  responded  Tan- 
trum, his  eyes  kindling  indignantly  upon 
Quinton. 

“Perhaps  you  might,”  continued  he, 
“ open  up  the  secrets  of  our  destiny  and 
gratify  a mind  less  able  to  perceive  the 
dangers  and  toils  that  adverse  fortune 
has  laid  up  in  store,  when  peradventure 
thy  advice  might  lead  the  way  to  pre- 
pare for  adverse  winds,  by  taking  in  the 
canvass,  ere  the  boisterous  storms  should 
overturn  our  little  bark.” 

“ Pshaw!”  grinned  the  recluse,  “light 
hearts  and  vainer  heads  may  seek  to  mock 
the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  by  taunts 
like  thine  of  superhuman  power,  fore- 
seen, to  tell  of  future  fate,  when  in  thy 
mind  thou  deemest  it  less  than  an  idle 
tale;  but  mark  me  friend,  the  curious 
mind  that  seeks  to  know  what  others 
whisper  of  them  in  their  absence  seldom 
hear  a good  report  revealed;  but  as  thou 
deemest  me  a seer,  I’ll  tell  thee  some- 
thing from  the  book  of  fate.”  So  say- 
ing, he  opened  up  his  mantle  coat  and 
drew  from  under  its  lining  a small 
volume.  “ See’st  thou  this  book,”  he 
cried,  in  a hoarse  sepulchral  yell,  and 
ruffling  o’er  its  leaves  from  board  to 
board,  “ ’Tis  all  white  and  spotless  like 
the  purity  of  her,  who  now  accompanies 
thee;  but  mark  thy  fortune  by  its 
changes.”  So  saying,  he  muttered  a 
paternoster  indistinctly,  save  to  himself 
and  looking  round  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  some  demon  of  the  glen  were  near,  he 
bowed  in  antic  gesture,  and  stamping 


thrice  with  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and 
turning  quickly  on  his  heel  he  drew  a 
circle  with  his  hand,  then  knelt  upon 
one  knee,  and  placing  the  book  upon  it, 
began  to  shuffle  over  its  leaves  in  rapid 
succession.  “Thy  age  ’ ’ said  the  recluse, 
“ is  forty-one.” 

“How  knowest  thou  that,  fiend,”  re- 
torted Quinton. 

“By'this  book,”  groaned  the  other. 

“There  is  nothing  in  it,”  said  Quinton. 

“ Ha!  thou  can’st  not  read  it,”  ejac- 
lated  the  recluse,  and  grinning  puffed  a 
breath  upon  its  leaves,  when  two  large 
units  filled  its  page,  exactly  purporting 
the  figures  forty-one. 

“So  far,  so  true,”  said  Quinton,  “but 
what  of  that?” 

“ Much,”  replied  the  recluse,  “at  forty 
man  suspects  himself  a fool — ” 

“ Go  on  ” said  Quinton. 

“With  the  citation,”  said  the  other, 
grinning  with  a sarcastic  fiendish  scowl 
looking  towards  Helen.  Then  sternly 
looking  in  his  face,  twirled  the  leaves 
again,  and  holding  up  the  book  ex- 
claimed, “There,  read  that  picture,  and 
behold  thy  perjury.”  The  picture  traced 
in  glowing  features,  the  figure  of  one 
whom  Quinton  well  knew,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  secretly  betrothed.  Fear 
and  conscious  gilt  caused  him  to  stagger 
back  a few  paces,  when  Helen  who  had 
been  drawn  through  curiosity  to  the  spot, 
glanced  at  the  picture,  and  screamed  out 
“Mary  Watson.”  The  recluse  hastily 
ruffled  over  the  rest  of  the  leaves  which 
were  all  black,  and  then  stamping  thrice 
on  the  ground,  and  muttering  some  in- 
coherent ejaculations,  speedily  ran  down 
the  windings  of  the  glen,  and  disap- 
peared as  quickly  among  its  thick  wood- 
land. Scarcely  had  they  recovered  from 
their  consternation  by  this  unexpected 
revelation,  when  Mr.  Grahame  passing 
on  horseback,  called  upon  them,  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  mansion.  Helen 
tremblingly  held  upon  Mr.  Quinton’s 
arm,  and  both  as  if  silenced  by  the  ma- 
gician’s power,  walked  down  the  footpath 
leading  to  the  avenue,  without  speaking 
one  word. 

“ ’Tis  a delightful  evening,”  said  Mr. 
Grahame  as  they  met  at  the  opening. 

“Very,”  responded  Quinton. 

“Are  you  well  dear  Helen?”  he  con- 
tinued, “ you  look  exceedingly  pale.” 

“And  so  she  may,”  replied  Quinton. 
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“Why?”  said  her  father  a little 
alarmed. 

“O,  that  old  serpent/’  responded  the 
other;  “Tantrum,  the  recluse,  was  go- 
ing through  some  of  his  unearthly  ges- 
tures there  at  the  round  seat  below  the 
elms.” 

Her  father  mused  for  a moment,  and, 
casting  a searching  look  at  Quinton,  in- 
quired if  he  intended  purposely  to 
frighten  her. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Quinton;  “I  was 
merely  joking  with  him,  and  the  old 
wretch,  pretending  to  divine,  uttered 
some  foolish  expressions  out  of  a book, 
and  Helen,  either  from  his  expressions 
or  gestures,  screamed  out,  when  he  ran 
down  the  steeps  of  the  glen  just  as  you 
turned  the  opening  of  the  walk.” 

“Strange  being,”  said  her  father;  “he 
has  lived  in  that  sequestered  ravine  on 
the  seamark  these  ten  years,  and  no  one 
knows  how  he  gets  a living,  excepting 
a few  fish  he  may  take.  Half  the  people 
near  the  shore  have  met  him  after  night- 
fall (if  reports  be  true)  by  the  cove  of 
Colzean,  the  old  monastery,  and  along 
the  sea  beach.” 

“ Dumida  is  very  familiar  with  him, 
I understand,”  said  Quinton. 

“I  believe  so,”  said  Mr.  Grahame. 
“We  have  attempted,”  he  continued, 
“ to  put  a stop  to  their  acquaintance,  but 
all  our  efforts  have  proved  abortive.  In 
vain  I have  even  threatened  to  disband 
him  from  my  house  several  times  these 
five  years,  still  he  continues  to  pay  his 
visits  when  the  night  sets  in;  and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  he  is  always  the  first 
up  in  the  morning  and  the  most  diligent 
of  all  my  servants.  And  then  to  think 
how  I found  him,  a ragged  boy,  running 
among  the  hills ; and  now  there  is  not 
his  equal,  I dare  to  say,  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Carrick.  In  fact  he  is 
in  many  things  superior  to  myself.  Ag- 
riculture, science  and  philosophy  seem  to 
be  his  untiring  studies.  I don’t  know 
how  it  is,  but  he  seems  to  have  a know- 
ledge of  almost  everything;  and  of  all 
things  the  most  remarkable  in  his  char- 
acter, he  never  would  reveal  one  item 
concerning  the  recluse,  although  I have 
tried  him  by  writing  on  that  subject 
times  without  number;  still  he  is  silent 
as  the  grave.” 

Being  now  opposite  the  mansion,  one 
of  the  servants  took  the  horse  from  his 
18 


master,  and  Helen  leing  relieved  from 
Quinton’s  arm,  retired  to  her  room  to 
think  over  the  evening’s  adventure;  the 
two  gentlemen  walked  into  the  garden, 
where  a close  conversation  was  kept  up 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Quinton  hastily 
departed. 


PART  III. 

From  whatever  cause,  Lochlyden,  for 
a lengthy  period  of  time  had  few  visitors 
of  any  importance,  and  Helen’s  pensive- 
ness had  assumed  the  confirmed  habits 
of  melancholy.  Seldom  leaving  her 
home,  she  occupied  her  time  in  reading 
or  walking  in  the  garden.  Her  face, 
though  naturally  wan,  had  now  assumed 
a yellowish  hue,  tinged  at  times  with  a 
spotted  hectic  flush ; her  eye,  though 
once  of  a quick,  yet  bashful,  timid  look, 
had  become  more  clear  and  piercing. 
The  lone  bower,  at  the  round  seat,  or  the 
parlor  window  which  faced  the  dark  glen, 
were  her  favorite  resorts.  There,  often, 
would  she  sit,  eyeing  the  declining  sun 
as  it  painted  in  golden  hues  the  fairy 
scenery  of  motionless  clouds,  when  they 
grouped  their  thousand  forms  of  a world 
of  spirits  in  all  the  fanciful  splendor  of 
celestial  glory,  until  she  was  roused  from 
her  revery  by  her  father,  whose  anxiety 
for  her  health  was  often  compelled  to 
break  in  upon  her  solitary  reflections 
with  the  parental  warning  of  a solicitous 
father,  whose  soul  was  as  much  concerned 
for  her  safety  as  for  his  own.  Mr.  Gra- 
hame, although  a man  of  strong  natural 
powers,  had  not  the  scrutiny  to  perceive 
the  depth  of  mental  suffering  to  which 
the  mind  is  allied  in  connection  with 
acute  perception  and  weak  nervous  feel- 
ing. He  suspected  that  the  friendship 
and  correspondence  of  Mr.  Quinton 
might  not  have  been  congenial  to  her 
mind,  as  it  had  not  been  to  his  own. 
But  he  lay  under  deep  obligations  to  that 
gentleman ; yet  he  never  intended  that 
anything  more  than  friendship  should  be 
between  them,  although  familiarities  he 
presumed  might  have  led  her  to  think 
otherwise.  The  countenance  he  had 
given  Quinton  with  her,  notwithstanding 
his  disparity  of  age,  might  possibly  bear 
upon  her  mind  and  produce  the  thought- 
fulness and  alteration  so  visible  in  her 
person  and  character;  but  as  he  thought 
a favorable  opportunity  might  occur, 
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wherein  these  matters  would  come  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  he  chose  to  suffer  her 
to  continue  in  her  present  circumstances, 
without  making  any  further  inquiry  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  Quinton  had  been  from  home 
some  time,  owing  to  a lawsuit  he  had 
pending  in  Edinburgh  and  which  re- 
quired his  immediate  presence. 

No  doubt  Helen  felt  herself  consider- 
ably relieved  from  his  presence ; but 
what  affected  her  mind  was  a report 
that  Miss  Mary  Watson,  who  had  been 
her  tutor  and  governess,  had  taken  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  was  not  thought  to  sur- 
vive. Although  she  had  not  heard  any- 
thing alluding  to  Mr.  Quinton,  still  the 
figures  and  expressions  used  by  the  re- 
cluse bore  upon  her  mind  and  affected 
her  so  that  day  nor  night  could  she  for- 
get that  evening’s  occurrence,  — and 
above  all,  the  secret  correspondence  of 
her  father  with  Quinton,  part  of  which 
she  had  overheard  in  the  small  room, 
when  the  mysterious  ejaculations  of  fear 
and  surprise  from  her  father  respecting 
her  deceased  uncle  and  a lost  child. 
And  what  tended  to  add  gall  to  the  bit- 
terness of  her  reflection,  was  her  lost  an- 
ticipations in  weaning  Dumida  from  the 
company  of  Tantrum,  the  recluse,  re- 
pecting  whose  character  she  had  heard 
strange  surmises  and  strong  suspicions 
laid  to  his  charge,  in  carrying  on  nefar- 
ious dealings  with  outlawed  men.  Her 
fears  and  anxieties  were  more  on  account 
of  Dumida,  whose  friendship  for  the  re- 
cluse had  rather  strengthened  than 
abated,  notwithstanding  his  increased 
intelligence,  and  her  certain  knowledge 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  thousand 
rumors  respecting  him.  And,  what  was 
the  real  secret  of  her  heart,  she  had 
longed  loved  him,  loved  him  sincerely 
and  ardently,  yet  durst  not  breathe  the 
most  distant  hint  of  that  feeling  which 
consumed  her  body,  like  the  warm  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  on  the  snow-mantled 
earth.  Her  affection  had  grown  imper- 
ceptably  upon  her,  until  no  other  thing 
seemed  of  any  moment,  compared  with 
the  object  of  her  admiration.  Her  father 
at  one  time  felt  a jealousy  of  this  kind  ; 
but  the  idea  had  long  left  his  mind,  such 
were  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  in  deep  and  affectionate  feeling, 
at  war  with  herself  for  entertaining  so 
unfortunate  a passion,  and  yet,  not  capi- 


ble  with  all  her  reasoning  to  bring  it  into 
subjection,  although  every  link  in  the 
chain  of  fortune  bound  her  to  a more 
elevated  station.  Still  she  loved,  and 
that,  too,  a being  who  had  no  known 
parentage,  nor  any  particular  physical 
development  of  external  beauty  to  re- 
commend him  to  her  regard.  Added 
to  this,  country  people  and  fishermen 
around  the  coast  were  fully  persuaded 
that  a supernatural  influence  was  invested 
in  the  recluse,  and  that  Dumida  was  a co- 
partner with  him  in  bringing  upon  them 
all  the  supposed  evils  which  their  su- 
perstition suggested.  If  the  wind  drove 
their  cattle  from  their  usual  haunts,  or 
ruffled  the  ocean  or  lay  a dead  calm  so  that 
their  little  fishing  boats  were  drawn 
ashore,  or  lay  like  motionless  things  on 
the  face  of  the  deep,  the  blame  fell  on 
Tantrum  and  Dumida.  If  any  of  their 
cattle  were  affected  with  disease,  or  un- 
happily met  with  any  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, the  common  saying  was — “Tan- 
trum of  the  Crag  has  been  at  work  last 
night,  casting  his  cantrips  by  the  mon- 
astery. * * * 

Mr.  Grahame,  being  down  at  Ayr,  on 
some  business  of  importance  during  the 
summer,  on  his  return  home,  passed  the 
ruins  of  Dunnoon  Castle,  and  was  leis- 
urely contemplatating  the  opposite  land- 
scape of  the  Clyde,  and  marking  with 
delight  the  lights  and  shades  of  Arran’s 
mountain  steeps  as  the  sun  shed  his  glit- 
tering beams  on  its  distant  peaks,  or 
when  a passing  cloud  variegated  the  dark- 
ness and  light,  to  the  drapery  of  the 
heavens  among  the  dells  and  glens  of  its 
highland  scenery,  or  when  its  beams, 
shifted  by  the  intervening  clouds,  threw 
its  brightness  on  the  homeward-bound 
vessel,  dipping  along  in  all  the  majesty 
of  her  own  white-washed  canvas  to  her 
native  port,  gave  meditation  to  his 
thoughtful  mind.  When  looking  far- 
ther on  by  the  point  of  Colzean,  he  ob- 
served a little  vessel  lying  to  the  leeward, 
as  if  struggling  with  the  cross  tides,  and 
on  the  outermost  verge  of  the  rock  he 
caught  the  appearance  of  a small  object ; 
but  it  being  a dangerous  place,  he  could 
not  let  himself  believe  that  any  one 
would  dare  to  venture  so  far  out,  al- 
though he  could  perceive  a movement 
indicative  of  something  like  life.  As  he 
turned  the  opening  of  the  carse,  which 
led  up  through  the  glen  to  his  own  dwel- 
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ling,  he  felt  somewhat  curious  to  walk  a 
little  further  on,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
brushwood  below  the  face  of  the  shelv- 
ing rock  until  he  came  near  enough  to 
perceive  the  figure  to  be  the  much 
dreaded  Tantrum,  who  set  eagerly  eye- 
ing the  little  vessel  through  a glass. 
This  discovery  led  him  to. conceal  him- 
self, when  he  noticed  a small  ensign 
raised  to  the  cross  beam  of  the  bow- 
sprite  sail.  The  recluse  returned  a cor- 
responding sign,  and  raising  himself,  he 
looked  in  every  direction,  examining  the 
line  of  the  coast ; and  then  making  an- 
other signal  towards  the  vessel  hastily 
clambered  up  the  face  of  the  jutting 
point,  sprang  from  one  opening  of  the 
rocks  to  another,  until  he  reached  the 
line  of  rock  on  which  the  surf  beat  its 
restless  fury  on  the  base  of  Colzean. 
Mr.  Grahame,  to  evade  observation,  crept 
beneath  the  brushwood,  as  Tantrum 
paced  along  the  beach,  on  which  he 
halted  for  a moment,  eyeing  the  little 
barque  as  it  veered  round  the  point  as  if 
outward  bound,  then  drawing  his  south- 
wester  over  his  dark  brow,  he  paced  the 
short  distance  to  his  lonely  cave  in  hasty 
steps.  Mr.  Grahame,  finding  himself  at 
liberty  to  depart,  quickly  turned  up  the 
opening  of  the  glen  for  his  own  mansion, 
with  a thousand  conflicting  thoughts  on 
his  mind  respecting  the  character  and 
circumstance  of  this  strange  disclosure. 

The  evening  sun  shone  bright  o’er  the 
trees  of  the  avenue,  which  led  to  the 
main  road,  by  Lyonstown  Mains  when 
the  heavy  tread  of  an  armed  band 
marched  up  to  Lochlyden  hall.  The 
captain  enquired  if  this  was  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Grahame  of  Lochlyden.  Dumida, 
to  whom  the  question  was  put,  bowed  an 
assent,  and  retired  to  inform  his  master, 
who  shortly  appeared,  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  man  of  war,  and  another  little 
robust  companion,  led  them  to  the  parlor. 

The  sergeant  of  the  guard  drew  up  his 
men  in  breast,  and  called  on  them  to 
ground  arms,  pile  muskets,  etc.,  which 
maneuvre  was  quickly  obeyed.  The 
soldiers  sat  down  on  the  green  knoll 
before  the  farm  yard,  and  rested  them- 
selves. Some  commenced  filling  their 
tobacco  pipes,  others,  as  if  tired  with  a 
long  march,  laid  their  cocked  hats  by 
their  side,  and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  their  weather-beaten  faces,  while 
others  were  striking  their  flints. 


“I  say  Bill,”  said  one,  “ain’c  this 
been  a devilish  hard  day’s  march?” 

“ Devilish  hard,”  responded  the  com- 
rade addressed,  who  was  opening  his 
haversack  and  thrusting  a piece  of  brown 
bread  into  his  mouth;  “and  all  for  that 
ere  smuggling  of  gin.” 

“ I wish  the  devil  had  the  kegs,  and 
the  contents  emptied  into  our  canteens,” 
said  the  other,  as  he  stretched  out  his 
neck  to  assist  the  morsel  over  his  gullet. 

“Hallo,”  vociferated  another  to  Du- 
mida, as  he  passed  the  knoll,  “how  far 
may  it  be  to  the  coast  from  this  here 
house  ?” 

Dumida  shook  his  head.  “A  shut 
mouth  catches  no  flies,  Jack,”  said  an- 
other archly,  as  he  squirted  out  a spittle, 
and  replaced  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

“I’m  blowed,”  said  a third,  “ if  there 
ain’t  the  prettiest  wench  peeping  out 
that  old  fashioned  window,  that  mine 
eyes  have  ever  seen,  since  I left  Molly 
Bowring  at  Canterbury.” 

“Ha,”  said  his  comrade,  “do  you 
hear  this  vaunting  of  Tom’s  about  fat 
Molly  of  Borough  Lane?  Do  ye  see 
that  old  trunk  of  a tree  there  ? well,  that 
lads,  for  all  the  world  is  just  the  picture 
of  Tom’s  gal,  and  as  for  her  features  old 
Polly  Washtub,  the  corporal’s  wife,  whose 
face  would  turn  the  sweetest  cream,  is 
just  such  another  darling.” 

“You  are  very  merry  my  lads,’’  said 
the  sergeant,  who  leaned  over  the  fence 
in  seemingly  a musing  mood;  “ perhaps 
some  of  us  may  never  see  such  another 
setting  sun  in  this  here  world  again.” 
“And  what  of  that  sergeant,”  said 
one,  “ if  all  is  well  with  us  in  the  next — 
to  be  sure  if  you  get  a drop  in  the  wing 
you  will  lose  your  stripes  ; that  certain  ; 
but  for  myself  do  you  see,  I am  full  pri- 
vate, let  the  thing  go  as  it  may,  and  if 
they  are  as  hard  up  for  victuals,  and  as  un- 
equally divided,  as  they  are  in  this  here 
world — an  exchange  will  be  all  one  and 
the  same  for  Darby  Banister.’’ 

By  this  time  Mr.  Grahame,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  party,  and  a third  person, 
muffled  in  a great  coat,  emerged  from 
the  front  door,  and  after  holding  con- 
sultation together,  the  captain  called 
upon  the  sergeant,  and  gave  orders  to 
take  the  men  into  the  barn,  where  some 
refreshment  would  be  given  them  before 
proceeding  on  their  march. 

The  evening,  although  sultry,  had  set 
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in  rather  cold,  still  the  setting  sun  was 
resplendent,  shedding  a thousand  tints  on 
the  marrilly  clouds, as  he  declined  beyond 
the  peaks  of  Arran  : leaving  the  shades 
of  night  and  the  starry  firmament,  with- 
out a moon  to  enlighten  the  nether 
world.  The  repast  being  over,  the  cap- 
tain summoned  his  trusty  followers  to 
muster.  In  a few  seconds  they  were 
ranked  in  line,  and  the  command,  prime 
and  load,  being  given,  the  sharp  ringle 
of  ramrods  filled  the  stillness  of  the 
place  like  the  voice  of  an  angry  foe. 

“ Untie  these  flambeaus,  corporal,  and 
give  each  section  one,”  said  the  captain  : 
and  then  addressing  himself  to  the  men, 
said,  “ this  gentlemen  will  lead  you  to 
where  your  services  may  be  required. 
Keep  well  together,  spare  human  life, 
and  be  ready  at  the  word  of  command. 
I am  now  only  second  in  command;  but 
I trust  that  you  will  not  be  the  less  obe- 
dient on  that  account.  Is  all  ready  ser- 
geant?” 

“All  ready,  your  honor.” 

The  little  man  in  the  great  coat  then 
placed  himself  at  the  front  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Grahame  followed,  as  the 
word  “ march”  was  given.  The  heavy 
tread  of  a well  timed  step  died  away  in 
the  distance.  And  Lochlyden  stood  sol- 
itary in  its  rustic  wildness,  as  if  no  jar- 
ring interests  had  ever  broke  its  silence. 

The  armed  band  had  not  marched 
more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  until  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  Quinton,  at  the  foot  of 
the  avenue. 

“Who  goes  there?”  cried  ihe  new  com- 
mander, whose  name  was  Dribbingshaw, 
an  excise  officer  in  Balentrary. 

“A  friend,”  said  Quinton. 

“Your  honor  of  Longfoot?”  said  Mr. 
Grahame. 

“ O,  yes,”  growled  the  exciseman,  I 
have  heard  of  the  gentleman.” 

The  three  whispered  something  to- 
gether, when  the  latter  rode  hastily  up  to 
the  house,  left  his  horse  and  returned  on 
foot.  “March”  was  again  reiterated, 
and  the  party  were  soon  among  the  shades 
of  the  glen. 

A starlit  night  along  the  seashore  has 
rather  a dreary  aspect  when  the  light 
serves  only  to  exhibit  the  rougher  grand- 
eur of  the  billows,  breaking  in  white 
foam  as  they  roll  in  heavy  moanings  to 
the  shore ; and  further  out  on  the  ocean 
the  deep  gloom  and  distant  sough  of  the 


troubled  waves  but  increases  the  sombre 
melancholy  to  conceive  a thousand 
voices  rushing  in  consternation  from  a 
deadly  foe. 

The  cold  increased  considerably  as  the 
party  advanced  towards  the  opening  of 
the  bay,  where  they  got  orders  in  a low 
tone  to  halt.  Mr.  Quinton,  anxious  for 
their  safety,  directed  them  to  a sloping 
part  of  the  embankment,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  brush.  To  this  place  they  si- 
lently moved,  and  crept  in  bent  position 
along  the  face  of  the  rock. 

“Now,”  said  the  officer  in  command, 
“I  trust  you  will  keep  a sharp  lookout, 
and  should  we  be  fortunate  enough  to 
make  a seizure  to-night  you  will  not  only 
have  your  share  of  the  contraband  goods, 
as  by  law  directed,  but  I will  give  each 
man  a hearty  treat  myself.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  smugglers  are  well  armed  on  this 
coast,  and  should  we  prove  incautious 
we  may  every  one  be  murdered.  I shall 
make  the  scouts  myself,  while  you  will 
remain  with  your  captain  until  such  times 
as  I require  your  aid.  Mr.  Grahame 
and  Mr.  Quinton  have  very  kindly 
offered  their  services  so  far  as  informa- 
tion is  requisite;  so,  gentlemen,  I will 
just  look  about  me  for  a little.  Let  the 
watchword  be  1 gin.'  Good-bve.” 

“ I wish  I had  a drop  of  it  just  now,” 
whispered  one  in  a low  but  energetic  tone. 

“Silence,”  cried  the  captain. 

Time  glided  duly  on,  and  the  ex- 
cise officer  had  taken  two  or  three  turns 
on  the  lookout,  but  nothing  appeared 
either  on  the  shore  or  on  the  ocean. 
The  old  bell  of  Kirkoswald  church 
boomed  the  midnight  hour,  and  the 
sound  reverberated  on  the  murmuring 
wind  along  the  shore. 

“ Hush  ! my  friends,”  said  he;  “ did 
you  see  that  little  twinkling  light  just 
now  opposite  the  black  rocks,  about  a 
mile  out  on  the  deep?” 

“Yes,”  said  Quinton,  pointing  to  the 
round  point. 

“Yes,  yes,”  responded  Dribbingshaw, 
exultingly;  “we  shall  do  for  the  owls 
to-night.  Just  let  them  land  their  cargo 
and  then — •” 

“Then  what?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gra- 
hame. 

“Oh,  the  attack,”  replied  Dribbing- 
shaw, “to  be  sure;  but  I will  go  and  re- 
connoitre their  proceedings  and  report 
progress.” 
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The  night  had  grown  considerably 
darker  and  the  cold  more  intense,  while 
the  wind,  irregular  and  gusty,  soughed 
mournfully  in  unision  with  the  tremulous 
roar  of  the  waters  ever  the  Bars  of  Ayr, 
which  ever  and  anon  died  away  on  the 
ears  of  the  soldiers  in  ambuscade.  An 
hour  had  nearly  elapsed, — when  Mr. 
Dribbingshaw  returned  in  breathless 
haste;  “come,”  said  he,  “we  shall  have 
a glorious  night  of  it,  they  have  landed 
no  less  than  twenty  anchors  already.” 

“And  are  there  many  men?  ” enquired 
the  captain. 

“ I can’t  say  how  many,”  said  Drib- 
bingshaw, “ I could  only  count  about  a 
dozen  in  the  boats  and  on  the  shore,  but 
there  is  generally  a man  to  each  anchor.” 

“ What  ! twenty  men,”  ejaculated  the 
captain,  somewhat  surprised,  “and  all  of 
them  lawless,  desperate  fellows,  without 
one  spark  of  mercy  in  matters  of  war- 
fare, and  as  remorseless  as  the  hunted 
tiger,  and  who  give  no  quarter  in  case  of 
defeat.” 

“And  there  will  be  as  little  for  them,” 
interrupted  Dribbingshaw. 

“But  there  will  be  quarters  for  the 
gin,”  said  Darby  Banister  aside. 

“Come,  come,”  said  Dribbingshaw, 
“ open  up  these  flambeaus  to  give  us 
light  when  we  attack  them  on  the  shore. 
And  the  plan  I propose  is  this,”  address- 
ing himself  to  the  captain,  “you  will 
lead  close  up  to  the  point ; when  I will 
set  fire  to  the  oakum,  you  will  perceive 
their  position  and  march  immediately 
upon  them  ere  they  have  time  to  defend 
themselves,  and  I will  meet  you  around 
the  water  mark  with  a few  men  and  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  vessel, 
while  you  will  close  up  their  retreat  by 
land.”  So  saying  the  parties  moved 
slowly  along  the  base  of  the  rock  to  the 
place  specified. 

When  a halt  was  made  they  had  ap- 
proached so  near  that  they  could  hear 
indistinct  whispering  sounds,  and  the 
splash  of  the  oars.  The  light  which  the 
smugglers  had  burning  was  put  out,  and 
all  seemed,  for  a moment,  as  if  no  living 
beings  were  present ; when  suddenly  a 
flash  of  powder  illumed  the  towering, 
splintered  rocks  that  rose  in  frowning 
majesty  above  them.  The  oakum  caught 
fire,  but  being  scattered  by  a gust  of 
wind,  its  feeble  light  was  soon  extin- 
guished ; when  Dribingshaw  quickly 


gathered  a little  of  it,  and  struck  an- 
other, to  which  he  held  his  flambeau, 
which  was  immediately  in  a blaze.  He 
ran  forward  to  the  point,  calling  them, 
in  the  king’s  name,  to  surrender.  A led 
glare  of  light  burst  from  the  fissure  below 
where  he  was  standing  and  a pistol  shot 
broke  on  the  dull  murmurings  of  the 
night ; his  body  fell  over  the  projecting 
rock,  and  all  was  darkness  as  before. 

The  advance  guard,  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  spot,  came  to  a halt,  and 
leveling  their  pieces  fired  a volley  of 
twenty  bullets  in  the  direction  where 
Dribbingshaw  had  fallen. 

“ Prime  and  load,”  cried  the  captain. 

“A  shrill  whistle  was  heard  from  the 
position  they  had  just  left,  and  a return 
volley  sent  their  whizzing  bullets  among 
the  soldiers. 

“ Good  heavens,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gra- 
hame,  “my  body  is  on  fire — oh!  that 
burning  pain,  take  hold  of  my  hand,  Quin- 
ton : my  head  swims,  I will  fall.  Oh  ! 

Helen,  Helen,” 

“ He  is  shot,”  said  the  captain.  “Ser- 
geant get  these  flambeaus  lighted,  and  if 
one  of  them  escapes  may  I be  damned.” 

“ Be  not  too  hasty,”  said  a voice  with- 
in six  yards  of  the  party. 

“There,  there,”  cried  Quinton,  “shoot 
that  black  fiend  of  perdition.” 

“ Crack,  went  another  shot  in  the  di- 
rection the  voice  proceeded  from,  and 
another  one  was  as  quickly  returned. 
Down  dropped  the  sergeant,  just  when 
about  to  strike  the  match  ; another 
caught  the  tinder  from  his  lifeless  hands, 
and  immediately  the  torch  was  on  fire. 
At  this  moment  a footstep  was  heard 
approaching — two  pieces  were  presented, 
— “who  are  you”  vociferated  the  cor- 
poral, no  answered  being  returned,  a 
trigger  snapped.  “ Hold,”  cried  the 
captain  grasping  the  second  who  was 
taking  aim,  when  Dumida  sprang  in 
amongst  them,  and  seeing  his  master  1)- 
ing  with  his  back  to  the  rock,  bent  down 
on  his  knees,  and  looking  up  mildly  on 
his  pale  face  muttered,  “ ha,  ha!”  while 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Mr. 
Quinton  spurned  the  sorrowful  creature 
from  him.  Dumida  rose  fiercely  to  his 
feet,  motioned  the  captain  for  his  pro- 
tection, and  again  fell  on  his  knees, 
looking  pitifully  at  the  blood  as  it  flowed 
from  his  master’s  wound — “ha,  haJ” 
cried  he  again. 
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Mr.  Grahame  opened  his  eyes.  “Poor 
Dumida,”  said  he,  “kind  lad  your  mas- 
ter is — ’’and  he  sank  back  into  his  le- 
thargic state  again,  while  Mr.  Quinton 
applied  water  from  a canteen  to  his  burn- 
ing forehead. 

The  soldiers  by  this  time  had  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  Dribbingshaw 
had  fallen  ; but  nothing  could  be  seen. 
The  tide  had  risen  over  the  face  of  the 
rock  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
rush  of  the  waves,  as  they  dashed  among 
the  broken  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

“ As  I am  a living  sinner,”  said  Darby 
Banister,  “there  is  neither  kegs,  smug- 
glers nor  gin.  in  this  here  place.” 

“ Tis  strange,”  said  the  corporal. 

Round,  and  round  they  searched,  as 
far  as  the  water  would  permit,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  seen. 

“They  are  off,”  said  the  corporal, 
“ kegs  and  all.” 

When  they  came  back,  Mr.  Grahame 
had  revived  a little,  and  the  officer,  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
searched  along  the  sandy  beach  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  carse ; but  nothing 
could  be  seen  or  heard  save  the  white- 
surfed  shore,  and  the  moaning  sea. 
Crossing  over  a clump  of  rocks,  on  their 
return,  and  near  the  place  where  Mr. 
Grahame  was  lying,  a heavy  moan  was 
heard. 

“ A prisoner,”  cried  Darby  Banister. 

The  party  surrounded  the  bleeding 
carcass  of  an  unearthly  looking  form,  ly- 
ing with  his  head  inclined  over  a small 
opening  in  the  rock.  His  bare  legs 
were  drawn  up  in  a bent  position,  half 
covered  with  an  old  cloak  clotted  with 
blood. 

“Raise  him  up,”  said  the  captain, 
“ and  see  who  it  is.” 

One  of  the  soldiers  drew  him  up  to  a 
sitting  posture,  when  the  prisoner  stared 
wildly  around  him. 

“ Are  they  all  safe,  then?”  cried  he, 
uttering  a wild  shriek  and  clapping  his 
hands, — “safe,  safe,  from  the  vultures  of 
the  law,  who  prey  on  the  destitute,  and 
burst  the  ties  which  bind  the  expectations 
of  many  a lone  wife  and  helpless  fam- 
ily. Inhuman  bloodhounds  ! Mercenary 
slaves!  Driveling  cowards  ! — there,  there 
— vengeance — fire — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! he  is 
over  the  precipice.  Hush.”  With' this 
exclamation  he  fell  over  on  his  back. 

The  soldiers  then  raised  him  up  and 


carried  him  over  where  Mr.  Graharne 
and  the  sergeant  lay. 

“Who  is  that?”  enquired  Quinton, 
seizing  a firelock  at  the  same  time — 
“what,  old  Tantrum  the  demon?  blow 
his  brains  out,  and  pitch  him  over  the 
point.” 

“Come,  come,”  interrupted  the  cap- 
tain, “we  must  not  take  law  into  our 
hands,  Mr.  Quinton.” 

Dumida  pushed  him  aside,  clasping  the 
old  man  in  his  arms,  and  uttering  a piti- 
ful cry  in  his  ears. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  asked  the 
captain;  “take  that  fool  off  the  prisoner.” 

Dumida  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
face,  and  kissed  his  pale  cheek,  when 
the  prisoner  heaved  a deep  sigh,  as  one 
of  the  men  drew  Dumida  aside. 

“My  son,”  muttered  the  prisoner, 
“no,  yes,  Colonel  Grahame,  shades  of 
the  dead  ye  come ! Horror  take  my 
soul,  lash  me  with  thy  fiery  scourges  ! 
Fullerton’s  spirit!  ha,  you  were  to 
blame,  you  forced  me  to  it  by  your 
threatening.” 

“ He  is  mad,”  cried  the  captain, 
“bathe  his  head  with  a little  water;  he 
may  yet  recover  and  be  able  to  give  us 
some  information  respecting  those  mur- 
derers who  have  made  their  escape.” 

The  soldiers  were  through  examining 
their  sergeant  during  this  affair,  who  had 
given  no  signs  of  life  from  the  time  he 
had  fallen. 

“’Tis  all  up  with  him,”  groaned  one 
of  the  men.  “ Darby  Banister  jeered  him 
last  night,  about  his  stripes,  as  he  mused 
on  the  red  setting  sun  up  at  ’ere  big 
house.’’ 

“ That’s  what  I did,”  blubbered  Darby, 
“but  sure  there  ain’t  a more  sorrowful 
heart  for  him  than  mine  in  the  whole 
company — so  brave  a fellow;  so  kind 
hearted,  and — ” 

“ There  is  no  use  of  that  Darby,”  said 
another,  “ weeping  won’t  bring  back  to 
life,  let  us  be  men.” 

The  grey  dawn  broke  in  faint  streaks 
o’er  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  like  mist 
borne  by  the  winds  which  melted  away 
in  thin  air,  and  was  succeeded  by  others 
more  bright,  till  morn  gradually  serene, 
lit  the  horizon  in  sorrowful  shades  upon 
the  melancholy  group,  who  were  sitting 
upon  the  face  of  the  rock,  like  patience 
on  a monument,  waiting  for  morning. 

Mr.  Grahame  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
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great  coat,  supported  by  Mr.  Quinton  ; 
and  the  sergeant  lay  stretched  on  the 
the  ground.  Tantrum  raved  in  wild 
sentences,  a thousand  incoherent  say- 
ings ; while  Dumida  held  up  his  head, 
which  the  recluse  attempted  to  knock  on 
the  rocks,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in 
mad  phrenzy. 

The  captain  searched  every  creek  and 
corner,  but  no  mark  of  the  disastrous 
night  could  be  observed,  except  where 
the  party  had  left.  All  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  enchantment;  even  out  on  the 
sea,  no  sail  appeared  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  discern  for  the  dense  fog  that  lay 
on  its  bosom.  And  the  body  of  Drib- 
bingshaw,  although  the  tide  by  this  time 
was  ebbing,  could  nowhere  be  found. 

“Strange  adventure  this,”  ejaculated 
the  captain,  “to  have  men  slain;  al- 
though surrounded  by  the  water,  and 
secure  from  making  their  escape  by  land, 
that  the  desperadoes  should  so  get  off, 
except  that  wild  maniac,  about  whom 
appears  something  mysterious.  We  must 
rouse  him  up  if  possible  ; he  may,  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  repent,  and  give  us 
such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  their  inland  haunts.”  By  this 
time  the  old  hut  of  the  recluse  caught 
his  eye,  of  which  he  had  got  previous  in- 
telligence. Thither  he  led  his  men,  ex- 
pecting some  further  discovery.  The 
mound  of  sand  raised  up  on  one  side 
formed  the  gable,  and  not  only  hid  the 
passage,  but  obscured  the  form  of  the 
dwelling,  round  which  a narrow  road  led 
to  the  door,  sunk  considerably  below  the 
surface  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stood. 
No  window  appeared  on  either  side, 
which  were  built  with  rough  stones  and 
matted  together  with  sods  and  grass. 
The  roof  was  supported  by  the  rock, 
which  rose  in  gloomy  threatening  aspect 
above  it,  overhanging  the  entrance.  The 
captain  having  examined  minutely  the 
rude  structure,  proceeded  to  make  an  en- 
trance by  force. 

The  door  having  no  latch,  was  never- 
theless firmly  secured  ; with  considerable 
resistance  it  gave  way,  and  the  secret 
home  of  the  recluse  lay  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  an  infuriated  band  of  men, 
whose  disappointment  and  defeat  had 
left  them  little  respect  for  what  seemed 
to  them  the  villainous  retreat  and  resting 
place  of  lawless  ruffians. 

“Be  cautious,”  said  the  captain. 


“An  enemy!  s’death” — smack  went  a 
gun. 

“Earth  and  hell,”  cried  the  captain, 
“ why  don’t  you  wait  command.” 

“ Wait  command,”  reiterated  the  cor- 
poral, “ when  these  gentlemen  in  petti- 
coats are  after  taking  an  advantage  of  us 
as  they  did  over  night,  when  Sergeant 
Cowley  lost  his  life.” 

The  smoke  having  subsided,  and  no 
resistance  being  made,  the  captain  forced 
his  way  into  the  low  door,  as  well  as  he 
could,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  the 
men  with  fixed  bayonets.  A small  open- 
ing in  the  roof  let  in  the  dull  light  of 
morning.  The  cold,  cheerless  hovel 
with  its  hearth  on  a level  with  the  floor, 
was  covered  with  burnt  ashes;  on  one 
side  of  the  fireplace,  in  a small  niche  of 
the  rock,  stood  the  figurehead  of  a 
wrecked  vessel,  representing  a highland 
chief,  which  had  been  taken  for  the  sup- 
posed enemy  by  the  corporal.  Opposite, 
in  another  corner  of  the  rock,  lay  an  old 
riven  sail-cloth,  covering  a quantity  of 
dry  leaves,  and  a mat  of  the  same  des- 
cription, lying  in  disorder,  as  the  re- 
cluse had  left  it,  A small  form  stood 
before  the  fireplace  and  a keg  turned  on 
end,  which  served  in  the  place  of  a table, 
as  on  it  lay,  a tobacco  pipe  and  a small 
seal  skin  pouch.  Over  the  cross  beams 
overhead,  hung  a few  dried  fish,  a net- 
line  and  other  fishing  tackle.  Below  it, 
two  inverted  fir  boughs  supported  a fire 
lock ; and  on  the  wall  hung  a powder 
horn,  belts,  etc.,  and  an  old  rusty  sword. 
The  figurehead,  boards,  beams,  canvass 
and  other  little  fixtures  indicated  the 
materials  of  wreck  gathered  as  the  furni- 
ture of  the  recluse. 

A small  chest  covered  with  skins  and 
bound  with  iron  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  apartment ; in  a hole  in  the  wall 
were  deposited  two  or  three  wooden 
dishes,  and  near  the  door  a small  ladder 
lay  against  the  wall,  which  led  to  a hatch- 
way above  it.  So  many  of  the  party  as 
could  get  admission  were  no  sooner  en- 
tered than  everything  was  turned  upside 
down.  The  old  figurehead  which  had 
been  taken  for  a human  being  was  pulled 
out  of  its  place,  the  bed  turned  over,  and 
the  keg,  after  being  sounded  by  Darby 
Banister,  was  stove  in  ; in  truth,  every- 
thing was  turned  topsv  turvy,  the  chest 
not  excepted,  the  contents  of  which  con- 
sisted of  old  papers,  parchment  and 
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small  coin.  This  being  the  most  valu- 
able, with  the  gun  and  sword,  were 
ordered  by  the  captain  to  be  shut  up  and 
carried  away.  The  bed,  boards,  forms 
and  keg  were  thrown  together  and  set 
fire  to,  and  as  the  band  moved  round  the 
sandy  mound  to  the  shore  the  smoke  and 
(lame  were  ascending  through  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  old  hut. 

By  the  time  the  soldiers  had  returned 
to  the  party  they  had  left  they  were  in 
an  enraged  state,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  found  any  clue  to  the  subjects  of 
their  pursuit. 

Mr.  Grahame’s  pains  had  become 
more  acute  as  his  sensibility  had  re- 
turned, while  Trantrum  had  become 
more  collected  and  was  sitting  in  his 
blood,  having  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
party  as  they  laid  down  the  few  articles 
which  they  had  taken  from  his  dwelling. 
Dumida  was  sitting  with  the  recluse  be- 
tween his  legs,  supporting  him  ; and  Mr. 
Quinton  had  just  returned  from  taking  a 
survey  round  the  point. 

“You’re  up  my  old  fellow  taking  a 
last  look  of  your  dingy  dwelling,  which 
will  soon  be  like  yourself,”  observed  the 
captain,  sneeringly. 

“Yes,”  said  the  recluse,  as  his  glazed 
eyes  followed  the  ascending  smoke ; 
“ yes,  let  the  fire  consume  and  the  grave 
rot;  when  my  living  spark  is  gone  the 
remembrance  of  this  may  be  sad  to  those 
who  have  caused  this  affair,  and  happier 
for  those  who  never  felt  the  adverse 
winds  of  fate  blowing  the  bark  of  life 
among  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  a 
rugged  strand  ; but  such,  such  to  me, 
has  been  a living  death — mixed  with  the 
bitterest  gall — a blasting  mildew  of  the 
heart — a curse  stamped  with  the  deepest 
dye — a gnawing  worm  that  ceaselessly 
preys  upon  the  soul,  and  nerves  with  life 
but  to  endure  its  pain.” 

“Remorse,”  interrupted  Quinton, 
“ the  gall,  the  mildew  and  the  worm  are 
the  ingredients  of  the  curse  thou  now 
dost  feel  for  thy  past  crimes  against  the 
broken  laws  of  God  and  man.” 

“Foul  shirk,”  grinned  the  recluse, 
“ how  darest  thou  take  His  sacred  name 
in  vain?  perfidious  monster,  who  would 
preach  the  effects  of  crime  when  thou 
art  writhing  ’neath  its  lash  except  thy 
conscience,  like  the  seared  iron,  has  lost 
its  temper — my  sister,  Mary  Watson,  ha  ! 
thou  could’st  witness  ! ” 


“Gracious  heaven,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grahame,  “ do  my  eyes  meet  the  gaze  of 
one  who  in  my  earlier  years  was  my 
school- fellow,  my  comrade,  and  a kins- 
man too  ?” 

“And  murderer,”  said  Quinton,  in  a 
low  tone. 

“Forgive  me  heaven,’’ ejaculated  the 
recluse,  “ ’tis  true  I took  his  life,  but 
then  he  'forced  me  to  it;  yes,  Fullerton 
could  witness  that  I had  not  filled  the 
office  of  head  forrester  on  these  domains 
above  a month,  till  pride  and  arrogance, 
and  I may  add  revenge  against  your  un- 
happy prisoner  so  much  prevailed  with 
him,  that  nothing  short  of  insult  led  to 
the  unfortunate  meeting  which  drew  the 
curtain  o’er  my  future  prospects,  and 
left  me  on  a desert  world  a wanderer  and  a 
fugitive,  and — ” here  he  ceased  to  speak. 

“ He  has  fainted,”  said  the  captain,” 
“give  him  some  water.” 

Dumida  helped  to  bathe  his  forehead, 
and  whined  piteously  in  his  ear  to  arouse 
him  from  his  lethargy. 

Mr.  Grahame  seemed  rather  awakened 
by  the  recital,  and  anxiously  awaited  his 
recovery.  Life,  with  the  recluse,  was 
ebbing  fast,  as  the  blood  continued  to 
flow  in  two  or  three  places  from  his 
wounds.  After  a short  convulsion,  he 
again  opened  his  eyes,  and  muttering 
short  sentences,  glared  around,  as  if  still 
on  the  lookout  for  some  object  of  his  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  Dumida  whined 
and  still  grasped  his  hand,  as  if  anxious 
for  his  recoverv. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said.  “ and  I am  still 
here.  I was  saying,”  he  continued, 
“ that  I became  a fugitive,  and  fate  fol- 
lowed me  as  I fled,  to  fill  my  cup  of 
wretchedness.  In  the  habit  of  a groom 
I fled  to  England,  and  entered  as  a ser- 
vant with  Colonel  Grahame,  in  Lincoln- 
shire.” 

“ My  brother,”  cried  the  agitated  Mr. 
Grahame. 

“Yes,  the  same,”  answered  the  recluse. 

“ And  tell  me,  was  you  there,  when 
my  brother  died?”  enquired  Mr.  Gra- 
hame greatly  agitated. 

“I  was,  and  I would  to  God  I had 
not;  when  that  vile  reptile,  pointing  to 
Quinton,  bribed  me  with  a purse  of  gold 
to  carry  off  his  son.” 

“I,”  said  Quinton,  assuming  surprise, 
“ I never  seen,  or  knew  that  such  a man, 
was  in  his  honor’s  service.” 
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“True,”  said  the  recluse,  “you  were 
too  much  the  villain,  to  act  without  an 
agent  in  this  vile  affair.” 

“S’death,”  cried  Quinton,  snatching 
at  one  of  the  soldier’s  firelocks ; but  was 
repelled  by  the  veteran. 

“ I care  not  for  thy  imprecations,” 
said  the  recluse,  with  some  energy,  his 
eye  flashing  as  we  have  seen  an  expiring 
taper. 

“For  heaven's  sake,”  implored  Mr. 
Grahame,  “ can  you  not  hear  him  out, 
though  the  shame  must  fall  to  my  account. 
Tell  me,  Watson,  for  this  was  the  recluse’s 
name,  tell  me,  oh  ! tell  me  that  my 
troubled  soul  inav  make  redress  before  it 
leaves  this  world.” 

The  fire  that  lighted  up  the  eyes  of  the 
leclused,  had  dimmed  in  their  sockets, 
and  his  head  had  fallen  on  his  breast; 
when  Dumida  caught  hold  of  his  body, 
to  keep  it  from  falling. 

Quinton  drew  nearer  to  Mr.  Grahame, 
and  began  to  converse  in  a low  tone,  on 
the  foolish  anxiety  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into,  at  the  disclosure  of  the  recluse, 
who  he  insinuated  might  be  a villain  and 
a liar;  and  although  true,  by  counten- 
ancing his  declaration,  it  would  only 
expose  himself,  and  dishonor  and  disin- 
herit his  daughter. 

“ Can  I,”  retorted  Mr.  Grahame,  “die 
with  expectation  of  forgiveness,  when 
my  mind  accuses  me  of  the  injury  I have 
done  against  my  dearest  brother  and  his 
only  child  ? The  thoughts  of  which 
have  destroyed  my  happiness  from  the 
first  moment  it  was  carried  into  effect. 
Quinton,  I am  persuaded  that  the  man 
who  dies  under  the  condemnation  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  cannot  have  peace  to- 
wards God,  when  he  can  in  any  way 
make  restitution.” 

“Perhaps,”  interrupted  Quinton,  “he 
may  have  destroyed  the  boy,  and  wliy  be 
solicitious  to  discover  what  you  never 
sanctioned,  and  which  you  cannot  now 
amend.” 

The  captain,  coming  up  to  them  at  this 
juncture,  put  an  end  to  their  conversa- 
tion. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “we  must  be 
making  some  arrangements  to  get  out  of 
this  place.  The  morning  is  getting 
pretty  light,  and  the  men  are  all  uneasy 
to  be  off.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Quinton,  moving  his 
hand  to  Dumida,  “we  shall  send  up  to 
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Lochlyden  for  a carriage  and  mattress  to 
carry  Mr.  Grahame  on,  and  a board  for 
the  sergeant;  and  as  for  that  fiend,  he 
seems  to  be  dead.” 

Dumida  took  no  notice  of  Quinton 
but  kept  applying  water  to  the  recluse’s 
forehead. 

The  words  “fiend”  and  “dead,”  fell 
on  the  ears  of  the  recluse;  and  as  if  na- 
ture had  mustered  its  last  expiring  effort 
in  him,  he  assayed  to  cast  one  piercing 
glance  at  Quinton,  and  then  riveting 
them  on  Mr.  Grahame,  resumed  his  con- 
fession : 

“Tis  a debt  I owe  to  injured  inno- 
cence,” said  he,  in  a tremulous  tone, 
“and  to  myself,  and  which  stern  justice 
does  demand,  that  I should  here  reveal : 
the  question  and  the  fate  of  my  respected 
friend.” 

“Speak  on,”  said  Mr.  Grahame. 

“Well  then,”  continued  the  recluse, 
“ the  boy  was  taken  to  America  and  left 
with  a guardian,  when  I returned  to  this 
place  with  the  determination  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  solitude  by 
the  grave  of  Fullerton  ; but  conscience 
stricken  for  the  crime,  for  the  crime 
against  the  living,  whose  wrong  I could 
redress,  I crossed  the  Atlantic,  found  the 
boy,  and  brought  him  with  me;  when  I 
again  resumed  the  habits  of  my  former 
vow,  to  live  in  solitude,  and  die  near  the 
grave  of  her  who  gave  me  birth,  and 
make  expiation  for  the  wrong  I had  done, 
in  deep  repentance  for  the  past.” 

“And  is  he  living?”  enquired  Mr. 
Grahame. 

“Yes,”  falteringly  said  the  recluse, 
y-e-s,”  and  his  eyes  closed  again. 

“Where,  where?”  interrogated  Mr. 
Grahame,  in  frantic  eagerness,  “Oh! 
bear  him  up,  tell  me,  shake  him  from  his 
lethargy.” 

The  recluse  lifted  his  hand  and  laid  it 
on  Dumida,  and  casting  a look  at  Mr. 
Grahame,  said  in  hollow  accents,  “ Be- 
hold the  heir  of  Lochlyden ! The  rights 
of  the  estate  you’ll  find  within  my  old 
chest,”  and  kissing  the  cheek  of  Dumida 
he  sank  back  in  his  arms  a lifeless  corpse. 

The  consternation  which  followed  this 
discovery,  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  Dumida  hung  over  his 
deceased  friend  in  the  bitterest  agony; 
and  Mr.  Grahame  swooned  in  the  arms 
of  Quinton.  The  party  of  soldiers,  dur- 
ing the  recitals,  had  entered  deeply  into 
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the  sympathies  of  the  recluse,  and 
scarcely  a dry  cheek  cOuld  be  seen  in 
the  whole  group. 

“ Unfortunate  being,”  said  the  cap- 
tain, as  one  of  the  men  stretched  his 
bare  limbs,  colored  with  blood,  on  the 
rough  rocks,  “ he  seems  to  have  repented 
of  his  past  folly  and  crime  until  the 
misery  of  privation,  and  his  desperate 
circumstances,  may  have  driven  him  to 
form  connections  such  as  we  have  en- 
countered the  previous  evening.” 

The  pockets  of  his  old  coat  was 
searched,  wherein  they  found  a compass 
and  note  book,  in  which  was  enclosed 
the  picture  of  a lady  and  an  almanac. 

A hole  was  dug  within  the  sea  mark, 
in  which  his  body  was  laid  and  covered. 

The  servants  of  Lochlyden  had  got 
notice  of  their  master’s  fate,  and  had 
provided  necessary  conveyance  for  Mr. 
Grahame,  who  had  fainted  and  still  con- 
tinued insensible.  The  soldiers  carried 
their  sergeant  shoulder  high,  and  the 
little  encumbrance  of  the  chest,  gun, 
sword,  belts,  etc.,  were  borne  among' 
them  as  they  rounded  their  way  up  the 
solitary  glen. 

Lochlyden  was  one  scene  of  sorrow, 
as  their  beloved  master  was  carried  by 
the  soldiers  to  the  mansion  door,  and 
from  thence  by  his  servants  to  his  bed- 
room. Helen  was  thrown  into  such  a 
paroxysm  of  grief,  when  the  intelligence 
first  reached  her,  that  she  had  to  be  car- 
ried to  her  apartment,  and  one  of  the 
servants  dispatched  to  Maybole,  in  quest 
of  a physcian.  The  soldiers  put  up  in 
the  barn  which  they  had  left  the  previous 
evening.  And  the  captain,  who  had  al- 
most forgotten  his  commission,  in  his 
attention  to  Mr.  Grahame,  was  called 
upon  in  behalf  of  the  men,  by  the  cor- 
poral, for  refreshments. 

The  corpse  of  the  sergeant  was  laid 
on  the  corn-chest,  from  which  he  had 
contemplated  the  setting  sun  the  night 
before,  and  prophesied  in  musing  pre- 
sentiment, the  uncertainty  of  their  pre- 
carious expedition. 

Dumida  assisted  the  servants  in  getting 
the  soldiers  comfortably  seated  and  at- 
tended to  ; who  were  no  way  sparing  in 
bestowing  compliments  on  the  young 
lord,  as  they  called  him,  to  the  wonder 
of  the  other  servants  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  discovery. 


At  this  crisis,  Doctor  Leechman,  from 
Maybole,  had  arrived  in  the  court  yard. 
Dumida  took  his  horse  by  the  reins  and 
led  him  into  the  stable.  The  doctor, 
who  was  a flustering,  corpulent  little 
man,  was  shown  to  the  apartment  by  one 
of  the  servant  maids. 

“Good  morning,”  grunted  the  man 
of  drugs;  which  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Quinton. 

“A  sad  morning’s  work  this,”  said 
the  captain. 

“ Exceedingly,”  muttered  the  doctor, 
as  he  threw  off  his  great  coat  and  untied  a 
large  cravat,  which  nearly  covered  his 
red  broad  face,  which  was  redundant 
with  a thousand  pimples,  “Is  he  sen- 
sible ? ” 

“ No,  sir,”  replied  Quinton. 

“So  much  the  better,’’  said  the  other, 
as  he  sprang  into  bed,  beside  the  patient, 
and  turning  down  the  bed  clothes,  and 
commenced  tearing  off  the  bandage. 
“ Very  bad,”  said  he,  muttering  to  him- 
self, as  lie  eyed  the  wound,  and  drawing 
from  his  breeches  pocket  a leather  case, 
from  which  he  took  a small  silver  wire 
and  began  to  probe  the  wound,  alter- 
ately  shaking  his  head  as  he  looked  at 
the  depth,  from  the  orifice  to  the  lodge- 
ment of  the  ball. 

“Is  it  mortal,”  enquired  Quinton. 

“ Humph,”  groaned  the  doctor,  “ let’s 
have  some  warm  water,”  said  he,  “and 
a little  quantity  of  green  lint,  the  ball 
has  entered  below  the  shoulder  blade  and 
will  not  be  extracted  without  some  diffi- 
culty.” 

The  probing  of  the  wound  roused  Mr. 
Grahame,  whose  mind,  being  in  a deliri- 
ous state,  called  out  loudly  to  the  doctor 
to  show  him  the  rights  of  the  estate. 
“Bring  Helen,”  he  continued,  “from 
Lochlyden,  that  I may  give  her  my  last 
blessing.  Dumida — no,  Frederick,  my 
brother’s  injured  son — give  me  your 
hand,  say  you  forgive  me.  Oh ! how 
happy  I am  ! Poor  Watson,  poor  dyinjr 
Watson,  why  did  you  not  make  yourself 
known  ? oh  how  your  father,  and  brother, 
and  sister  will — ” 

Here  he  ceased  to  speak.  Meanwhile 
the  doctor,  during  this  effusion  of  men- 
tal abstraction,  cleansed  the  wound,  and 
by  the  application  of  small  pincers  ex- 
tracted the  bullet,  which  he  thought  had 
not  touched  the  lungs,  and  feeling  his 
pulse  said  if  inflammation  did  not  increase 
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he  had  fond  anticipations  of  his  re- 
covery. 

Helen  had  continued  for  hours  in  a 
high  fever,  and  from  the  time  Mr.  Leech- 
man  had  arrived  the  servants  were  in 
attendance,  and  had  called  on  Mr. 
Quinton  several  times  to  assist  in  sooth- 
ing her  mind,  which  was  quite  deranged. 

The  wound  being  dressed  and  ban- 
daged the  doctor,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Quinton,  retired  to  Helen’s  chamber, 
and  the  captain,  finding  himself  left 
among  the  servants,  set  off  to  the 
barn  where  he  found  his  men  stretched 
upon  the  straw,  fast  asleep. 

“ Come,  come,”  said  he,  knocking  the 
corporal  on  the  shoulder,  “ get  up  the 
men,  we  must  be  off  to  examine  an  old 
ruin,  somewhere  over  among  the  hills, 
which  place  is  said  to  be  a rendezvous  of 
smugglers  ” 

“ But,  please  your  honor,”  rejoined 
the  corporal,  “what’s  to  be  done  with 
that  there  chest  ? ” 

“Well  reminded,”  said  the  captain, 
lifting  the  lid  and  turning  out  the  papers 
and  examining  each  package  carefully, 
“you  must  take  particular  care  of  this 
chest,  as  I intend  to  deliver  it  to  the 
commanding  officer  when  we  return  to 
Glasgow to  which  the  corporal  assented 
by  making  a bow. 

By  this  time  the  doctor  and  Quinton 
had  stepped  from  the  front  door,  when 
the  captain  went  over  and  inquired  for 
the  particulars  of  Mr.  Grahame’s  wound. 

“I  hope  all  is  well,  Mr.  Leechman,” 
said  the  captain. 

“Not  just  so  exactly  sure,”  growled 
the  son  of  HLsculapius,  pulling  the  cravat 
up  to  his  ears  and  buttoning  his  great 
coat,  “we’ll  know  better  about  that  in  a 
month  after  this,”  so  saying  he  threw  his 
leg  over  the  horse  and  giving  a signifi- 
cant nod  with  his  head,  as  much  as  to 
say  good  bye,  rode  up  the  avenue. 

“ Come,”  said  the  captain  to  Quinton, 
“ we  must  be  off  to  the  place  you  men- 
tioned last  night.” 

“ O yes,”  said  Quinton,  “ to  Cross- 
ragnel  Abbey  ; I’ll  be  with  you  in  a few 
seconds — just  get  out  vour  men  and  I will 
be  with  you  presently.” 

Mr.  Quinton  walked  into  the  house 
and  the  captain  crossed  over  to  the  barn 
where  the  soldiers  were  bracing  on  their 
accoutrements.  In  five  minutes  the  party 


were  in  marching  order,  which  Mr. 
Quinton  joined  as  their  conductor. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  band  had 
traversed  the  glen  and  were  wind- 
ing round  the  hill  by  Ravensdenhaugh 
up  to  the  old  abbey.  The  side  facing 
the  shore  forming  the  west  end  of  the 
edifice  was  separated  from  the  adjoining 
walls,  which  had  been  broken  down,  had 
one  large  gothic  window.  In  the  center 
of  the  side  walls  was  an  arched  doorway, 
nearly  half  covered  up  with  rubbish  and 
stones  which  had  fallen  from  the  ruin. 
Through  this  door  the  party  advanced, 
and  crossing  over  the  aisle  and  out  at 
another  on  the  side  which  led  into  a 
square,  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  they 
came  to  the  vaults  under  ground. 

“ This  is  the  place,”  said  Mr.  Quinton, 
“where  we  were  informed  was  their  ren- 
dezvous.” 

“And  where  do  these  vaults  lead 
to?”  enquired  the  captain. 

“ Below  the  whole  body  of  the  abbey,” 
replied  Quinton. 

The  captain  drew  his  sword  and  crept 
into  the  low  door,  followed  by  his  men. 
On  each  side  as  far  as  he  could  see  for 
darkness,  long  flat  stones  met  his  view, 
nearly  covered  with  moss.  The  dim 
light  which  fell  through  the  small  iron 
gratings  seemed  but  to  show  the  sepul- 
chral dreariness  of  the  place.  Moving 
cautiously  along  the  center  of  the  tombs 
they  came  to  a door  through  which  they 
perceived  their  hiding  place,  but  all  was 
as  silent  as  the  graves  they  had  passed. 
A few  boards  and  some  scattered  ashes 
told  that  the  place  had  been  frequented. 

“This  certainly  has  been  their  ren- 
dezvous,” said  the  captain,  “but  the 
birds  are  flown.” 

They  soon  found  their  way  back  to  the 
green  mound  of  the  outer  burying 
ground,  where  Quinton  pointed  out  the 
smithy’s  stone  of  Slateford. 

“There,”  said  he,  “rests  the  remains 
of  Fullerton,  who  was  killed  by  the  head 
forrester  of  Colzean,  of  whom  you  have 
heard  so  much  this  morning  from  Tan- 
trum, the  fugitive  and  murderer.” 

The  whole  party  stood  for  a little 
while  in  a reflective  mood,  thinking  over 
the  strange  incidents  and  circumstances 
of  life,  when  the  captain  called  his  men 
to  order,  and  silently  retraced  their  steps 
back  to  Lochlyden,  from  which  place 
they  marched  for  Ayr  in  the  afternoon, 
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bearing  with  them  the  papers,  gun, 
sword,  belt  and  powder  horn  of  the  re- 
cluse. 

Mr.  Grahame  continued  in  a dangerous 
state  for  several  months,  and  Helen, 
although  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
fever,  was  by  no  means  in  a healthy  con- 
dition. 

Dumida  exerted  every  energy  in  his 
power  to  supply  his  master’s  absence; 
indeed,  the  servants  now  looked  upon 
him  as  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Grahame 
had  signified  to  him  in  private,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  declara- 
tion made  by  Watson  ; but  as  the  officer 
had  taken  away  the  rights  of  the  estate, 
the  law  would  necessarily  examine  into 
them,  and  take  the  whole  affair  under  its 
cognizance,  which  eventually  took  place 
at  Edinburgh,  six  months  afterwards,  by 
special  commissioners  and  by  order  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ayr. 

Mr.  Quinton  was  apprehended  to  an- 
swer as  an  accused  person,  in  reference 
to  the  truth  of  the  allegations  brought 
against  him,  as  to  having  been  the  agent 
in  accomplishing  the  kidnapping  of  the 
child,  which  some  of  the  papers,  found 
with  the  recluse,  seemed  to  corroborate, 
having  his  signature  affixed.  The  woman 
who  had  been  employed  as  nurse,  by 
Colonel  Grahame,  was  brought  from 
England,  who  testified  to  the  fact  of  his 
child  being  tongue-tied,  and  of  its  ni  abil- 
ity to  speak,  when  of  the  age  to  do  so. 
And  from  what  she  recollected  of  his 
features  and  a mark  on  his  side,  she  was 
perfectly  convinced  of  his  identity,  of 
being  the  long  lost  child  of  Colonel 
Grahame. 

Another  very  significant  proof  against 
the  delinquent  Quinton,  was  his  non- 
appearance  at  the  trial.  Frederick,  which 
was  the  name  of  Dumida,  was  proven  to 
be  the  heir  at  law  to  his  father ; but  as 
he  was  not  of  age,  the  estate  was  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  chancery,  under 
the  government  of  Mr.  Watson,  by  the 
wish  and  desire  of  Dumida,  until  of  age. 

Dumida  cheered  his  uncle,  under  the 
trouble  and  shame  which  was  heaped 
upon  him,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
closures which  had  been  made  during  the 
trial,  letting  him  know  that  Lochlyden 
was  as  much  in  his  possession  as  ever, 
and  if  not  enjoyed  as  such,  that  it  ren- 
dered him  more  miserable  than  if  he  had 
never  known  his  parents,  nor  the  rela- 


tionship which  existed  between  them. 
Helen,  who  was  the  only  comforter  of 
her  father,  could  not  help  occasionally 
shedding  tears  on  the  occasion  when 
mentioned,  and  her  father,  as  if  borne 
down  with  internal  feelings,  would  sink 
back  on  his  bed,  quite  overcome  with 
a mixture  of  grief,  joy  and  wounded 
pride,  which  had  alternately  so  wrought 
upon  his  mind,  together  with  the  effects 
of  the  wound,  that  he  felt  himself  daily 
consuming  away  under  the  influence  of 
malignant  consumption.  One  day,  after 
a little  cessation,  he  raised  himself  upon 
the  pillow  and  addressed  them,  after  the 
following  manner:  “ My  dear  children,” 
said  he,  “ I am  about  shortly  to  leave 
this  world,  and  there  is  one  desire  which 
I have  to  make  known,  and  that  is,  that 
you  consent  to  be  married,  as  I think  1 
have  perceived  that  affection  existing 
betwixt  you  which  can  only  make  that 
state  happy  and  which  will  gladden  the 
heart  of  your  dying  father,  and  in  some 
measure  make  compensation  for  the  wrong 
done  to  my  departed  brother,  and  so 
unite  both  our  family  and  interests  in 
in  one.” 

Helen  and  Dumida  fell  prostrate  be- 
fore him  on  the  bedside,  while  he  blessed 
them  and  received  a response  to  his  re- 
quest. 

Three  months  from  this  date  and  one 
year  from  the  disclosure,  saw  the  green 
turf  laid  over  the  remains  of  the  fated 
and  evil  pursuaded  Mr.  Grahame ; who 
was  of  tender  and  sympathetic  feeling ; 
generously  kind  and  scrupuously  just  in 
all  matters  and  transactions  in  life ; save 
the  exception  of  the  affair  of  Dumida, 
which  had  been  concocted  and  consented 
to,  in  an  evil  hour,  by  the  avarcious  per- 
suasion of  Mr.  Quinton ; who  had  se- 
cretly formed  an  idea  of  having  Helen 
for  his  wife,  although  betrothed  to  Miss 
Mary  Watson,  who  was  sister  to  the  un- 
known Tantrum.  But  as  the  ways  of 
high  heaven  are  not  like  the  ways  of 
man,  the  above  devices  fell  prostrate  to 
the  discovery  of  all  parties,  and  left  a 
moral  lessen  to  the  world,  that  sin  and 
iniquity  will  not  go  unpunished. 

Helen’s  health  rapidly  dtclined,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Doctor  Leechman,  she 
took  a tour  through  the  south  of  France. 
After  her  return,  Dumida  married  her, 
and  having  settled  his  affairs  and  dis- 
posed of  his  estate,  removed  to  the  Isles 
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of  Greece,  where,  if  reports  be  true,  they 
lived  to  a good  old  age  and  left  behind 
them  a numerous  offspring. 

Mr.  Quinton  left  the  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disgrace  cast  upon  him, 
in  relation  to  his  nefarious  deceit  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Grahame,  and  also 
through  fear  of  Mary  Watson's  brothers 
who  had  sworn  revenge  against  him  in 
consequence  of  his  treachery  towards 
their  sister. 

The  Watsons  lifted  the  body  of  their 
lost  brother  out  of  the  sea  mark,  and  in- 
terred him  by  night  in  their  own  bury- 
ing ground,  in  the  vault  of  the  old  abbey. 

Mr.  Dribbingshaw  was  never  found, 
but  it  was  currently  reported,  that  one  of 
the  smugglers  confessed,  on  his  death- 
bed, that  they  carried  him  into  the  boat, 
and  buried  him  out  at  sea. 

The  estate  of  Lochlyden  has  long 
since  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Cas- 
sells, and  now  forms  part  of  the  domains 
of  Colzern. 

The  old  Abbey  since  that  time  has  be- 
come an  entire  ruin,  and  the  progress  of 
agriculture  has  swept  away  much  of  its 
antiquity,  as  well  as  time  having  obliter- 
ated the  name  and  the  remembrance  of 
those  who  lived  near  to  this  sequestered 
portion  of  the  western  shore. 

The  old  burying  ground  being  the 
only  spot,  with  its  monumental  stones, 
that  tell,  with  the  current  legends  of  the 
district,  ought  of  its  former  inhabitants. 


Note. — The  subject  matter  of  this  tale  was  gath- 
ered from  an  old  fisherman  who  lived  within  one 
mile  of  the  seashore,  and  sold  whisky  to  the  seekers 
of  pleasure  who  frequented  this  beautiful  spot  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  In  the  vicinity  of  May- 
bole,  a royal  burgh  in  the  County  of  Ayr,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Crossragnel.  This 
abbey,  in  the  tale  of  the  Fugitive,  was  the  hiding 
place  of  smugglers,  who  hid  their  contraband  goods 
here  from  Kirkoswald,  a famed  harbor  for  the  boats 
from  the  West  Highlands,  fraught  with  foreign  and 
home-brewed  liquors  ; but  the  building  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  the  Druids,  as  the  altar  where  they  of- 
fered their  sacrifices  is  still  to  be  seen  apart  from  the 
ruins. 


Charles  Lamb  remarked  of  one  of  his 
critics:  “ The  more  I think  of  him,  the 

less  I think  of  him.” 

Coleman,  the  dramatist,  was  asked  if 
he  knew  Theodore  Hook.  “Yes,”  re- 
plied the  wit;  “ Hook  and  eye  are  old 
associates.” 


NOT  DEAD. 


In  friendship  and  sympathy,  respectfully  dedicated 
to  Dr.  IV.  F.  Anderson  and  Family  on  the  demise 
of  his  Daughter. 

Could  but  a glimpse  be  had  behind  that  curtain, 
Whose  folds  hang  down  'twixt  darkness  and  the 
light; 

What  hosts  from  trouble,  when  perplexed,  un- 
certain. 

Would  rush  unbidden  from  earth’s  bitter  fight? 
Restrained  in  mercy,  and  probation  read 
Means  gathering  life,  still  living,  never  dead! 

Yet  there  are  seasons  in  this  brief  existence 
When  trial  presses  with  unusual  weight; 

When  every  feeling  yields  without  resistance 

Beneath  the  ponderous  load  of  sorrow's  freight; 
Sad  times,  when  darkness  hath  the  stricken  led 
To  murmuring  mourn  the  loved,  the  early  dead! 

How  oft  by  startling  strokes  of  quick  transition 
From  scenes  of  mirth  to  dreary  couch  of  pain; 
Then  that  embrace  which  leads  to  life's  fruition, 
Which  men  call  death,  and  flee,  but  flee  in  vain: 
There's  none  so  kind  of  heart,  or  wise  of  head 
Can  curb  the  increase  of  the  so-called  dead  ! 

From  every  stage  of  life  in  its  procession, 

Along  the  wayside  they  are  gathered  out; 

No  learning,  wealth,  position  or  profession, 

« Can  bribe  or  buy,  or  coax  to  lengthened  route; 
The  signal  comes,  by  highest  wisdom  said, 

Beyond  more  living,  close  by  lamented  dead  ! 

Some  mourn  the  babe,  a mother's  heart  strings 
quiver, 

Then  old  age  crowned  lays  down  to  longed  for 
rest ; 

In  flush  of  youth  and  beauty  to  its  giver 

A freed  soul  wings  its  way;  but  which  is  best? 

Is't  life  untasted?  Is't  from  an  age-bound  bed? 

Or  this  upon  life's  threshold?  Portals  for  the 
dead? 

See  there  she  lies,  disease  gave  no  impression, 

No  furrowed  line  doth  on  her  forehead  dwell; 

The  tinge  of  youthful  bloom  yet  hath  possession,. 
Upon  the  cheek,  her  lips  like  rubies  swell; 

Placid  and  beauteous,  quick  to  marble  sped, 

But  do  not  speak  it.  say  she  is  not  dead! 

Nor  is  she  dead,  ah  no,  'mid  home  affections 

Her  voice,  her  presence,  long  shall  have  its  sway; 
Her  cultured  mind,  her  soulful  wise  selection 
Of  good  from  choice,  obedient  as  the  day; 
Parental  love  by  memory  will  be  fed. 

Our  daughter  truly  is  not,  but  why  call  her  dead! 

With  myriads  living  past  yon  gates  whose  splendor 
To  shadow  throws  all  glories  of  the  earth; 

And  in  a home  where  love  is  far  more  tender, 

She  finds  a welcome,  and  a nobler  birth. 

Daughter  of  God,  from  trials  thou  hast  fled, 

We  miss  thee,  but  thou  art  not,  no,  thou  art  not 
dead!  , 

Oh,  from  thine  absence  shall  our  faith  be  brighter 
Our  trust  in  Him  who  rules  shall  grow  more 
strong. 

Those  cords  which  bind  two  worlds  shall  be  made 
tighter, 

To  draw  us  homeward  and  our  love  prolong. 
Farewell,  a moment,  thou  the  way  hast  led, 

We  mourn  but  love,  and  truth  says,  no  thou  art 
not  dead!  — H.  IV.  Nai shift. 
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THE  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  THE 
MORAL  MAN. 


WM.  GILL  MILLS. 


Historical  personages  have  an  indi- 
vidual and  a representative  character.  As 
persons,  in  their  individual  and  private 
character,  they  may  be  deserving  of 
moral  apprehension,  be  culpable,  selfish, 
mean  and  guilty  of  many  a vicious  pro- 
pensity and  act;  while  in  their  represen- 
tative character  they  may  be  worthy  of 
unqualified  praise.  It  is  from  not  regard- 
ing this  distinction,  that  the  verdict 
given  in  regard  to  great  men  is  so 
various,  confused  and  often  contradic- 
tory. One  man,  having  his  view  fixed 
upon  great  historic  relations,  and  the 
part  which  has  been  played  as  the  expo- 
nent of  an  idea,  holds  up  some  person- 
age as  great,  heroic,  and  of  transcendant 
merit,  while  another,  going  into  the  pri- 
vate actions,  domestic  gossip,  and  indi- 
vidual relations,  holds  him  up  as  a man  of 
less  than  average  character  and  worth. 

Now,  it  may  have  happened  that  these 
very  qualities  were  essential  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  perform  just  the  work 
which  he  did  in  the  world.  Magna- 
nimity, a stern  sense  of  justice,  an  un- 
swerving conscientiousness  might  have 
unfitted  him  for  that  particular  place 
in  which  he  was  to  stand,  and  for  that 
which  he  so  sucessfully  accomplished. 
This,  however,  does  not  lessen  at  all  the 
individual  demerit,  or  add  to  the  actual 
personal  worth.  The  brilliant  and  use- 
ful results  accomplished  by  some  repre- 
sentative man  like  Napoleon  once  was, 
should  not  dazzle  the  sight  so  far  as  to 
lead  us  to  call  evil  good  when  pronoun- 
cing a judgment  in  regard  to  personal 
character,  nobility,  magnanimity,  dis- 
interestedness, moral  virtue  and  upright- 
ness. Meanness  is  meanness,  though 
clad  in  purple  and  doing  God’s  work. 
Selfishness  is  selfishness,  though  it  grasp 
a throne.  Perjury  is  perjury,  though  its 
reward  be  the  salvation  of  an  empire. 
The  fact  that  the  halo  of  success  and  of 
grateful  remembrance  dwells  around 
many  forms  in  history,  blinds  the  judg- 
ment, and  many  a man  is  appealed  to  as 
an  example  of  greatness  and  worth,  who, 
when  brought  to  the  bar  of  moral  criti- 
cism according  to  the  standard  by  which 
we  judge  one  another  now,  and  decide 


upon  individual  qualities  as  we  see  them 
in  daily  life,  would  find  a very  low  place, 
and  be  condemned  at  once. 

This  will  also  apply  to  characters  in 
Scripture  history.  About  them  are  gath- 
ered sacred  associations  They  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures  with  reveren- 
tial respect.  They  are  used  to  inculcate 
spiritual  truth  and  illustrate  leading  doc- 
trines of  prophet  and  apostle.  Hence 
there  has  grown  up  the  habit  of  looking 
to  them  as  perfect  in  their  individual 
characters,  and  appealing  to  them  as  ex- 
amples of  moral  worth,  in  a way  befitted 
to  obliterate  all  moral  distinctions  and 
blunt  all  the  better  instincts  of  the  heart. 
The  representative  character  of  the  men 
are  mixed  up  with  their  individual,  and 
the  reverence  felt  for  the  one  hinders  the 
proper  estimate  and  the  plain,  honest 
verdict  of  the  other.  Thus  Abraham  was 
a representative  character  ; and  as  the 
Founder  of  their  nation,  as  the  type  of 
great  spiritual  truths,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Divine  Providence,  the  He- 
brew nation  looked  back  to  him  with  a 
reverence  that  admitted  of  no  moral 
estimation  of  him  as  a man,  and  would 
shrink  from  a critical  balance  of  his 
failings  and  of  his  virtues.  So  of  the 
other  patriarchs,  in  a degree  ; and  so  of 
David  and  the  prophets. 

Now  if,  losing  sight  of  this  representa- 
tive character  under  which  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  national  history  of  the 
Jews,  we  apply  the  same  terms  of  com- 
mendation to  them  as  individual  and 
private  persons,  we  may  fall  into  great 
mistakes  and  do  violence  to  our  moral 
convictions  and  our  purest  impressions  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil.  In 
pronouncing  David  a man  after  “ God’s 
own  heart,”  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  do  not 
mean  to  pronounce  at  all  upon  his  moral 
excellence,  or  his  supposed  individual 
worth  in  the  sight  of  God.  That  man- 
ner of  speaking  would  be  wholly  foreign 
from  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew.  It  was 
as  an  instrnment  to  carry  out  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  Divine  purpose  in  re- 
gard to  the  Jewish  people,  that  he  was 
spoken  of  as  a “man  after  God’s  own 
heart.”  As  such  an  agent  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, dear  to  Him  for  whom  he  acted. 
The  Hebrew  nation  was  spoken  of  as  the 
especial  darling  of  Jehovah,  and  Abra- 
ham, David  and  others  were  the  chosen 
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and  cherished  instruments  through  whom 
this  Ipve  was  manifested.  If  now  we  ap- 
ply this  representative  language  to  the 
man  as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  individu- 
ally, in  the  divine  estimate,  and  base  up- 
on our  ideas  of  the  moral  and  immoral, 
the  worthy  and  unworthy,  the  traits  said 
to  be  approved  or  disapproved  of  by 
God,  we  shall  sadly  err. 

So  it  is  said,  “Jacob  have  I loved,  and 
Esau  have  I hated.”  Here  reference  is 
made  to  them  in  their  purely  representa- 
tive capacity.  In  the  love  there  is  no 
preference  to  Jacob,  as  a man,  and  in 
the  hate  there  is  no  condemnation  of 
Esau  as  a man.  The  argument  of  Paul 
was  this  : Because  you  are  the  descend- 

ants of  Abraham,  do  not  imagine  that 
you  may  reject  with  impunity  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  truth,  and  look  upon 
yourselves  as  God’s  only  and  chosen 
children.  All  of  Abraham’s  children 
were  not  included  in  this  blessing;  even 
of  those  vvho  were  born  at  the  same  time, 
one  was  selected  to  be  the  channel  ol 
the  Divine  dispensation.  Therefore  it  is 
God’s  promise  that  avails,  and  not  merely 
any  fleshly  descent.  You  maybe  a child 
of  Abraham  and  not  a child  of  the 
promise.” 

It  was  an  argument  to  the  Jew,  priding 
himself  upon  being  a Jew,  a son  of  Abra- 
ham. The  line  of  national  descent  was 
in  Jacob  and  not  in  Esau.  And  so  far 
as  this  purpose  was  conceived,  Jacob 
might  be  said  to  be  loved  or  chosen,  and 
Esau  to  be  hated  or  rejected.  There  is 
no  moral  verdict  pronounced,  and  no 
psychological  statement  such  as  we  attach 
10  the  word  “ love”  and  “ hate,”  when 
applied  to  individual  characteristics  of 
feelings.  The  individual  traits  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  one  leading  idea  of  se- 
curing to  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  the 
younger  son,  the  blessings  pronounced 
upon  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the  central 
figure  of  all  eastern  tradition. 

In  his  individual  character  Esau,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  more  worthy  and  love- 
able than  Jacob;  but  we  see  now,  in  the 
very  laws  of  race  and  descent,  the  rea- 
son why  the  children  of  Esau  should  be 
less  prosperous  than  the  children  of  Jacob. 
The  one,  like  the  red  men  of  our  own  coun- 
try, lived  by  the  chase,  looking  not  so 
much  to  fertility  of  soil  as  good  hunting 
grounds,  impatient  of  a settled  life  and 
patient  toil ; the  other  was  a keeper  of 


sheep  and  cattle,  and  soon  became,  as 
the  country  filled  up,  an  agriculturist, 
and  acquired  riches  and  increased  in 
population.  The  hunter  must  give  place 
to  the  keeper  of  flocks,  the  herdsman 
and  the  tiller  of  soil.  If  there  be  not  in 
a race  the  germ  which  can  be  developed 
into  adaptation  to  new  relations  of  civili- 
zation, then  the  race  must  give  place  to 
those  who  bear  within  them  the  capabil- 
ities of  organizing  new  modes  of  life,  of 
establishing  new  social  arrangements,  and 
embodying  new  and  higher  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, intercourse  and  religion.  The 
Hebrews  appealed  to  the  traditional  cov- 
enant of  God  with  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  order  to  justify  their 
invasion  of  Canaan,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  tribes,  that  had  possession  there. 
The  Catholic,  two  centuries  ago,  appealed 
to  the  Pope’s  gift,  God’s  vicegerent 
upon  earth.  The  Puritan  appealed  to  his 
right  of  purchase,  often  as  honest  and 
valid  a right  as  that  which  gave  to  Jacob 
the  birthright  and  blessing  of  his  father. 
But  at  the  present  times  no  such  fictitious 
claims  are  presented.  Now  it  is  “ mani- 
fest destiny”  which  urges  forward  and 
justifies  robbery,  murder  and  every  crime 
that  the  decalogue  forbids.  If  these 
crimes  are  committed  according  to  the 
great  laws  of  social  development,  that 
does  not  alter  the  thing  itself,  in  a moral 
point  of  view.  And  it  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  individual  moral  principle  to 
justify  beforehand  the  intended  act,  by 
pleading  strength  and  ability  to  commit 
the  crime.  “ It  must  needs  be,”  said 
Jesus,  that  is,  there  is  “the  manifest  des- 
tiny” that  offences  come,  “but  woe  be 
to  the  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh.’’  “ Few  and  evil  have  been  my 
days,”  said  Jacob  on  his  deathbed;  and 
if  we  look  more  nearly  we  shall  see  that 
the  universal  laws  of  moral  retribution 
obtained  here  as  they  always  must  mani- 
fest themselves.  Jacob  was  a fugitive  in 
his  youth — cunning  himself  he  was  al- 
ways made  to  suffer  from  the  cunning  of 
others,  if  not  from  him  whom  he  wronged, 
during  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
— and  in  his  old  age  lie  was  obliged 
through  famine,  to  leave  the  land  which 
had  been  his  hoped-for  inheritance,  and  to 
die  far  away  from  his  beloved  Canaan. 
And  no  outward  prosperity  could  confer 
upon  meanness  the  joys  of  large  hearted- 
ness, or  give  to  suspicious  fear,  and  cun- 
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ning  cupidity  the  satisfactions  of  an  hon- 
orable and  upright  soul. 

But  these  patriarchal  lives  are  not  to 
be  regarded  in  their  moral  as  in  their 
representative  characters.  As  they  stand 
there  in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  one  great  idea — that  of  the 
coming  greatness  and  glory  of  their 
tribe  and  people.  To  this  all  their  vis- 
ions and  dreams  point ; for  this  all  sacri- 
fices are  made  and  trials  endured.  When 
seemingly  the  farthest  removed  from  any 
realization  of  the'  ideal — in  exile,  in 
childlessness,  in  desolation,  in  death — 
the  hope  springs  up  the  more  brightly, 
and  glows  with  an  unwonted  fervor. 
Therefore  they  rightly  become,  in  that 
one  aspect,  without  reference  to  any  in- 
dividual moral  merit  or  demerit  in  other 
respects,  the  examples  of  trust  in  the 
promises  of  God,  of  faith  in  ideas,  of 
contempt  of  present  enjoyment  and  ease, 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  was 
future  and  unseen. 

The  element  of  greatness  must  neces- 
sarily be  this  ideal  state — this  looking 
beyond  the  immediate  moment  and  the 
present  satisfaction — this  heroic  trust  in 
the  great  hopes  of  the  heart,  and  the  un- 
seen future,  which  shall  embody  the  as- 
pirations and  longings  of  the  spirit.  No 
improvement  has  ever  been  made  with- 
out this,  no  advance  in  man’s  social 
condition,  no  discovery  in  science  or  art, 
no  progress  in  knowledge  or  religion. 
There  have  always  been  those  who  have 
borne  upon  their  souls  the  burden  of 
prophecy,  and  the  sad  longings  of  a hope 
unfulfilled.  And  as  this  forward-looking 
spirit  is  the  one  great  virtue  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  so 
the  sacrifice  of  hope,  faith  and  aspira- 
tion to  the  present  satisfaction  of  the 
senses  is  the  one  great  sin.  It  is  faith 
that  saves;  it  is  hope  that  secures  the 
soul;  it  is  trust  that  inspires;  it  is  the 
looking  for  a better  country,  a city  that 
has  foundations  firmer  than  those  on 
earth,  the  vision  of  a New  Jerusalem,  the 
presence  of  the  Lord — that  braces  the 
spirit  and  gives  it  strength  for  the  perils 
and  duties  of  life  and  terrors  of  death. 
It  is  heroic  teaching — alas,  it  falls  on  deaf 
ears  in  the  midst  of  our  sensual  comforts 
and  our  easy  lives.  But  it  has  sent  many 
a thrill  of  joyous  ecstacy  through  the 
tried  souls  in  the  day  of  their  loneliness 
and  approaching  despair ; it  has  gleamed 


with  more  than  noon-day  brightness  into 
the  dark  cell  of  captivity,  and  the  sor- 
rowing heart  of  exile,  and  of  martyr 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  rise  which  shall 
be  his  last. 

The  first  stage  of  development  in  the 
individual  and  in  society  is  to  sacrifice 
some  present  gratification  to  a higher 
call  of  duty — exercising  faith  in  the  law 
of  parents,  of  Providence,  or  of  some 
future  and  more  comprehensive  benefit. 
To  be  regardless  of  anything  but  the 
present  sensation  belongs  to.  the  childish 
state,  the  undeveloped  and  uncivilized 
man.  This  is  the  character  spoken  of  as 
worldly,  as  having  no  hope,  and  being 
without  God  in  the  world.  For  the  idea 
of  God  is  expansive,  embracing  life  in 
all  spheres,  future  as  present,  and  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  a present  and 
seeming  good  for  that  which  presents 
broader  claims  and  a purer  character. 

Hence  Esau  is  rightly  made  the  type 
of  a soul  loving  what  is  immediately 
present,  rather  than  that  truer  and 
greater  good  which  is  far  off.  Paul  warns 
the  Gorinthians  against  being  like  E-au, 
who,  for  a little  savoury  pottage  on  the 
instant,  was  willing  to  give  up  the  remote 
but  substantial  goods  inrludtd  in  his 
right  of  being  eldest  son.  Careless, 
heedless,  looking  only  to  the  appeasing 
of  the  present  appetite,  he  was  willing  to 
let  all  else  go — but  how  sweet  would  be 
that  dish  to  his  mouth  then.  He  must 
have  that,  and  that  alone,  at  all  hazards 
and  all  costs  ! And  so  he  gets  what  he 
wants;  he  jumps  all  the  rest.  It  is  a 
natural  and  excusable  act  enough  in 
him,  when  we  speak  of  his  own  indi- 
dual state  — an  impulsive,  thoughtless 
hand-to-mouth  savage.  But  regarded  as 
the  type  of  a permanent  state  of  the 
moral  being  of  man  to-day,  it  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  faith  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  advancing  soul.  That 
postpones,  subjects,  subordinates  and 
puts  away,  if  need  be,  the  present  and 
the  seen  for  that  which  is  future  and  un- 
seen ; that  endures  the  present  hunger 
and  thirst  rather  than  quench  them  at  the 
cost  of  higher  and  more  spiritual  goods, 
that,  when  heart  and  flesh  fail,  looks  to 
Him  and  His  Providence,  who  can  be 
“ the  strength  of  the  heart  and  our  por- 
tion forever.” 
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[ Concluded  ] 

Mormonism  has  tried  Territorial  vas- 
salage and  found  it  wanting,  it  is  rich 
in  all  the  elements  of  despotism,  but  un- 
suited for  liberty  and  uncongenial  to 
freemen  all  the  time. 

There  is  one  issue,  however,  the  product 
of  this  condition  which  could  not  have 
existed  under  statehood,  that  is  the  con- 
tinued testing  of  questions  which  find 
voice  sometimes  in  a President’s  message 
then  in  Congress,  and  finally  from  lower 
local  to  higher  local  courts,  and  from 
thence  to  the  court  of  final  appeal. 

Such  are  the  questions  of  municipal 
control  and  other  matters  regarding 
which  in  many  cases  the  decisions  of 
local  tribunals  have  been  completely 
overthrown.  Other  evils  have  grown  from 
the  jealousy  and  impecuniosity  of  a tran- 
sient, yet  meddling,  section  of  the 
population  ; an  element  satisfied  with 
local  advantages  if  only  pecuniary  sup- 
ply would  harmonize  with  climatic  and 
other  enjoyable  surroundings. 

These  members  of  the  bar,  Federal 
officials,  including  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  holders  of  office  in  perspec- 
tive, have  been  indefatigable  in  pressing 
for  congressional  legislation  against  as- 
sumed and  supposed  evils  existent  in 
U tah. 

Polygamy  has  been  decreed  to  be  a 
crime,  men  who  have  lived  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  principle  for  forty  years  have 
been  debarred  of  office  and  denied  the 
right  to  the  long  used  power  of  suffrage, 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  jury 
box,  even  in  civil  cases;  and  test-oaths 
have  supplemented  the  legislation  of 
Congress  at  the  instance  of  commis- 
sioners, who  ought  to  have  been  the 
friends  of  the  people  and  preserved  them 
from  undue  tension  of  the  written  law. 
Congress  has  jokingly  (?)  decreed  that 
belief  is  permitted  in  regard  to  sacred 
things,  but  that  overt  acts  are  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  yet  men  are 
excluded  from  office  and  from  jury  duty 
on  the  confession  of  belief,  so  is  the 
Constitution  nullified  by  designing  men, 
all  of  which  is  tantamount  to  demonstra- 
tion that  Congress  and  courts,  that  leg- 
20 


islature  and  judges  are  “ in  the  toils”  of 
Mormonism,  subject  to  the  alchemy  of 
its  crucial  fires,  undergoing  its  testing 
genius,  feeling  the  powers  of  that  touch- 
stone which  bids  fair  to  test  every  man’s 
works,  and  to  mark  that  which  is  stubble 
for  “the  great  day  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.” 

Men  decry  the  system  of  plural  mar- 
riage, yet  there  are  thousands  who,  if 
human  desire  and  human  love  is  the  test, 
will  hope  to  enjoy  the  association  of  the 
loved  and  lost  in  the  eternities  to  come. 
The  facts  are,  Mormonism  as  a living 
force  is  testing,  has  tested,  the  theories 
now  current  in  regard  to  “ the  marriage 
relation.”  Men  have  assumed  that  it 
was  simply  a civil  contract,  a something 
to  be  enjoyed  and  repudiated  at  pleasure, 
and  that  in  any  event  it  ceased  assuredly 
at  death.  The  Prophet  entered  his  pro- 
test against  this  modern  heresy;  he  de- 
clared that  marriage  is  of  God,  that  it 
needs  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  that 
authority  upon  which  was  predicated  the 
injunction  and  warning,  “ What  God 
hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.”  He  also  declared  that  when 
properly  solemnized,  marriage  was  not  for 
time  alone  but  for  eternity,  and  in  un- 
counted instances  must  be  assuredly 
plural.  He  vindicated  the  practice  of 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old;  he 
illuminated  the  pages  of  Sacred  Writ, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  Supreme  Ruler 
gave  laws  regulating  this  practice,  pro- 
viding for  and  even  commanding  it ; 
that  in  the  fullness  of  time  “ He  sent 
forth  His  son,  born  of  a woman,” 
through  a lineage  essentially  polygamic, 
and  he  further  declared  the  mind  and 
will  of  Deity,  enjoining  upon  his  dis- 
ciples the  practice  of  the  Patriarchal 
order. 

Yet  Congress  and  courts  overstep 
whole  mountains  of  sexual  corruption 
and  sin  beside  them,  to  legislate  against 
religious  liberty  afar  off,  and  so  relegates 
to  the  criminal  classes  the  names  of 
Moses,  Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  Solomon, 
Gideon  and  other  worthies,  and  charges 
home  upon  the  Savior  the  stigma  of  bas- 
tardy in  spite  of  the  commandment 
which  declares  that  “no  bastard  shall 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.” 
So  the  nation  is  on  trial,  this  Christian 
nation,  this  nation  of  Bibles  and  mis- 
sionary effort,  it  is  on  trial  in  its  religions, 
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in  its  social  habits,  and  on  a grand  scale, 
through  its  representative  bodies,  the 
House  and  Senate  constituting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Every  Pres- 
ident for  years  has  been  on  trial  in  this 
matter,  it  has  been  urged  upon  his  atten- 
tion by  his  party  and  by  Christian  min- 
isters and  religious  congregations  and 
bodies;  the  Supreme  Court,  being  par- 
tisan, also  declared  the  law  of  1862  con- 
stitutional, but  heaven  will  yet  reverse 
its  ruling  and  declare  (or  history  lies) 
its  great  decision  void. 

The  Republican  platform  has  always 
had  its  anti-polygamy  plank,  its  policy  is 
centralization,  but  it  fell  upon  the  rock 
and  will  be  ground  to  powder ; the  Dem- 
ocracy or  Democratic  party  will  have  to 
come  to  the  same  touchstone  ; if  it  denies 
the  right  of  creating  and  governing  local 
domestic  institutions,  if  it  ignores  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  it,  remove  the  an- 
cient landmarks,  if  lays  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  religious  liberty,  if  it  challenge 
the  revelations  of  God  and  the  practices 
of  his  servants,  the  prophets,  it  will  meet 
its  sure  and  certain  doom.  “ Mene, 
mene,  tekel,  upharsin,”  will  be  inscribed 
upon  its  now  successful  banners,  for  “the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.” 

Mormon  ism  is  His  crucible,  His  labora- 
tory, His  chemical  process ; He  made  it 
what  it  is — the  testing  power,  the  might- 
iest force  of  this  our  generation.  It  has 
already  tried  the  religious  world  and 
come  off  triumphant ; it  tried  the  social 
world  in  its  institutions  of  slavery  and 
secret  societies,  and  the  one  vanished  by 
the  breath  of  its  mouth,  and  the  other 
lost  its  once  grand  prestige,  never  more 
to  be  regained.  It  tested  the  theories  of 
religious  liberty  as  held  in  the  United 
States  and  heralded  to  the  world ; it 
brought  its  “sons  from  far  and  its 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
but  leading  men  of  the  nation  sought  to 
stultify  its  own  proclamation  by  persuad- 
ing monarchies  whose  records  reach  to  the 
dark  ages  and  who  make  no  special  pre- 
tensions to  religious  or  political  liberty, 
to  aid  them  in  this  nefarious  work.  The 
young  Republic  was  snubbed,  and  its 
fears  of  overthrow  were  jeered  at — that 
150,000  should  be  an  acknowledged 
menace  to  the  institutions  and  power  of 
a nation  with  over  50,000,000  of  intelli- 
gent and  devoted  freemen ! It  tested 
the  courts  of  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois, 


and  met  with  but  little  encouragement 
or  assurance  of  justice  and  right ; it  tried 
personally  one  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  said,  “Your  cause  is  just, 
but  I can  do  nothing  for  you it  tested 
the  virtues  and  powers  of  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  through  its  Governor ; the 
charters  they  jointly  conferred  were  found 
to  be  a broken  reed,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, after  the  death  of  the  Prophet, 
more  than  25,000  of  an  industrious  and 
thrifty  population  were  expatriated,  and 
the  leaders  and  many  followers  went  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  that  State  and 
founded  this  great  nation  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  chain.  It  tested  the  courts 
and  found  them  guilty  by  implication  in 
the  robbings  and  drivings,  in  the  mob- 
bings  and  persecutions,  and  loss  of  life 
and  property  in  several  of  the  States.  It, 
in  the  day  of  its  extremity,  tried  the  in- 
dividual Governors  and  through  them  the 
people  of  those  States  when  soliciting 
asylum  within  their  borders  that  they 
might  enjoy  “ life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness”  unmolested  and  with- 
out oppression.  Yet  in  this  moment  of 
suffering  and  humiliation,  from  one  alone 
was  any  recognition  of  their  communi- 
cation received,  and  that  was  in  Nor- 
way, deprecatory  of  persecution,  sug- 
gestive of  asylum,  or  indicative  of  sym- 
pathy for  a people  decimated,  “scattered 
and  peeled.” 

Every  Governor  who  was  ever  sent  to 
Utah  has  been  subject  to  this  trial,  every 
Federal  official  has  had  to  endure  this 
ordeal,  yet  no  personal  arraignment  has 
done  this,  no  contrived  machinery  has 
been  created  for  this  purpose,  it  as  been 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  Mormon 
people,  thousands  of  them  have  not 
realized  this  as  a segment  of  Mormon 
labor,  or  as  inseparable  from  the  mission 
of  Mormonism. 

Yet  it  has  been  done,  facts  are  stub- 
born things,  these  are  the  facts  of  history, 
and  while  there  may  be  many  critical 
and  some  incredulous,  there  is  a substra- 
tum of  experience  in  regard  to  the 
whole. 

Malpractice  and  perversion  of  good 
things;  warping  of  law  and  stretching  of 
authority;  violation  of  pledges,  charters 
and  dispensations;  interference  with  so- 
cial and  religious  right  and  privilege ; 
deliberate  legislation  upon  matters  which 
interest  alone  a man  and  his  Maker ; the 
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overthrow  and  destruction  of  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  of  protection  by  a 
jury,  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  box, 
and  the  essential  glory  of  freemen  ; meas- 
ures ultra-republican,  anti-American,  and 
anti-family;  ex  post  facto  statutes,  and 
local  one-man-power,  these  are  weapons 
used  for  the  overthrow  of  a system  im- 
pregnable by  argument,  philosophy, 
statesmanship  or  truth,  and  while  no 
sophistry  can  cover  or  change  the  habits 
of  the  demagogue,  the  religious  charlatan 
or  the  trickster  at  law,  there  is  in  many 
faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  right,  and 
the  ultimate  silence  of  all  opposition,  if 
the  Mormons  are  true  to  themselves, 
to  their  country,  its  constitution  and 
God  ! 

Should  not  these  considerations  lead 
many  of  the  Mormons  to  see  more  of 
the  hand  of  “God  in  History,”  and 
should  not  the  neutrals  among  the  cit- 
izens of  Utah  give  some  place  in  their 
thoughts  for  these  phenomena  of  the  past 
and  present ; still  more  should  not  the 
anti-Mormon  pause  in  his  designs  and 
plottings  lest  haply  in  his  ignorance  or 
wickedness  “ he  be  found  fighting  against 
God?”  Truth  is  the  touchstone,  Mor- 
monism  is  truth,  God’s  touchstone  is  “ a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a rock  of  offense, 
but  to  them  which  believe,  it  is  as  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.” 


THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTION. 


The  relations  of  the  sexes  is  the  most 
sacred  and  important  subject  that  can 
engage  human  thought.  Constituting, 
as  it  does,  the  very  foundation  of  ex- 
istence upon  which  the  entire  social  as 
well  as  individual  superstructure  rests, 
every  rightly  constituted  mind  must  ap- 
proach it  with  a modest  and  reverential 
spirit. 

Nature  seems  to  realize  the  tremendous 
import  of  and  necessity  for  preserving 
from  corruption  the  creative  power,  and 
has  inspired  the  race  from  time  imme- 
morial with  a feeling  of  jealousy  regard- 
ing it.  Blind,  selfish,  unjust,  cruel  as 
this  instinct  has  been  and  still  is,  it  has 
nevertheless  tended  to  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  purity  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  But  it  is  time  that  the  narrow 
selfishness,  stupid  ignorance  and  cruel 


superstition  which  have  prevailed  upon 
this  subject,  should  be  supplanted  by  a 
broad  and  unselfish  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  future  generations,  and  when  the 
human  laws  that  govern  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  should  rest  on  a scientific  basis 
and  an  enlightened  understanding  of 
God’s  laws  as  written  in  the  constitution 
of  men  and  women. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  any  attempts  to 
tamper  with  this  foundation  of  society 
should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  alarm,  and  not  surprising  that  they 
should  be  met  with  unreasoning  violence. 
It  is  quite  right  that  any  proposed  change 
in  this  direction  should  receive  the  most 
scrutinizing  investigation,  and  every  weak 
or  unsound  proposition  be  refuted.  But 
this  must  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
science  and  reason,  and  not  by  denuncia- 
tion and  physical  force. 

In  view  of  the  writer’s  life — which  for 
over  a quarter  of  century  has  been  so 
well  known  in  this  community — no  one 
whose  opinion  is  worth  consideration 
will  question  his  sincere  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  morality.  But, 
while  frankly  avowing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  has  arrived  he  is 
conscious  that  sincerity  is  no  guarantee 
against  error  upon  this  or  any  other 
topic.  Therefore,  while  believing  in  the 
conscientious  sincerity  of  many  who  will 
consider  the  ideas  herein  advanced  as 
radically  wrong,  he  feels  that  he  can 
justly  claim  an  equally  generous  judgment 
in  return,  even  should  subsequent  events 
prove  him  to  have  been  mistaken.  Prob- 
ably few  persons  will  dispute  that  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  as  regulated  by  law 
in  monogamic  nations  have  been  the  best 
that  human  wisdom  aided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  been  able  to 
devise.  But  surely  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  there  is  everywhere  a wide-spread 
and  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  those 
relations,  as  manifested  in  the  vast  num- 
ber of  divorces  sought,  the  wife  murders 
that  take  place  almost  daily — the  monot- 
ony of  which  is  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  killing  of  an  uncongenial  husband — 
together  with  many  other  evidences  of 
connubial  unhappiness.  It  is  vain  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  accumulating  facts  and 
cry  “peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace.”  To  say  “ all  is  well  ” while  all 
is  ill.  To  sit  down  supinely  and  make 
no  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  erroneous 
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ideas  and  vicious  tendenies  in  this  di- 
rection. Every  man  and  woman  is  to  a 
certain  extent  his  brother’s,  her  sister’s, 
“keeper.”  The  responsibility  cannot 
be  evaded  by  any  cowardly  subterfuges. 
Nature  will  exact  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  her 
laws.  Those  who  perceive  the  errors 
and  crimes  of  society  yet  fail  to  expose 
and  help  to  correct  them  are  accessories 
thereto,  and  will  surely  meet  with  the 
same  condemnation  as  he  who  hid  his 
talent  in  a napkin  and  buried  it.  Not 
only  so,  but  their  children — “virtuous” 
though  they  may  be — will  have  to  share 
the  punishment  with  the  children  of  the 
“vicious.”  There  is  no  escape. 

THE  THEORETICAL  STANDARD 

Of  sexual  ,‘ virtue”  to-day,  even  among 
the  most  advanced  nations,  is  the  union 
of  one  man  with  one  woman  “ in  the 
marriage  relation”  until  death  or  some 
great  crime  parts  them.  Of  course  there 
are  a great  variety  of  opinions  and  prac- 
tices from  celibacy  on  the  one  hand  to 
polygamy  and  polyandry  on  the  other, 
but  we  need  not  discuss  these  at  present. 
The  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman 
is  considered  the  “'civilized”  theory. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  indeed  but  a theoretical  standard,  that 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  race — as 
proved  by  the  investigations  of  many 
eminent  persons — even  in  the  most  moral 
nations,  do  not  in  their  private  practice 
abide  by  this  theory. 

But  even  if  they  did — nay,  so  far  as 
they  do,  what  are  the  results  ? Society 
says — the  “best  society,”  immaculate, 
above-suspicion  society — “If  you  two 
were  ‘legally’  married,  and  have  no 
other  husband  or  wife,  divorced  or  other- 
wise, living,  you  are  eminently  respect- 
able, you  belong  to  our  virtuous  set, 
yours  is  the  union  which  God  and  nature 
approve.”  The  fact  is  that  God  and 
nature  abhor  many  of  these  so-called 
virtuous  marriages.  Of  what  avail  to 
say  “whom  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  assunder,”  when  neither 
God  nor  nature  have  ever  been  consulted 
in  regard  to  it  ! Very  few  who  contem- 
plate marriage,  ever  spend  an  hour  in  a 
rational  attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are, — physiologically  or  psychologi- 
cally, morally,  mentally  or  physically  so 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  to  enable  them 


to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  new  relation- 
ship, so  as  to  be  a blessing  to  each  other, 
to  their  prosterity  and  to  society.  But 
it  would  be  the  height  of  impertinence 
to  ask  such  a question.  They  may  be 
morally  depraved,  physically  corrupt, 
incapable  of  having  healthy  and  virtu- 
ously disposed  children.  But  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  officer,  who  should  dare 
to  insult  society  by  examining  candidates 
for  matrimony  on  these  points  would  be 
quickly  called  to  account  by  his  consti- 
tuents. No,  men  and  women  may  violate 
the  laws  of  their  natures  as  much  as  they 
like,  they  may  ruin  their  health,  bring 
into  the  world  as  many  decrepit,  diseased, 
puny,  miserable  children  as  they  choose, 
(oftener  against  their  choice),  breed  as 
many  criminals  as  they  please,  so  long  as 
they  do  it  in  the  “ marriage  relation.” 
That  sacred  (?)  relation  sanctifies  all  that 
is  done  within  it.  It  is  the  social  castle 
within  which  men  and  women  may  do  as 
they  please  without  danger  of  interfer- 
ence from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  shock  delicate 
senses  by  vulgarly  murdering  or  grossly 
abusing  each  other  or  their  offspring. 
But  they  would  be  justly  regarded  as 
monsters  of  vice  and  enemies  to  the  hu- 
man race,  were  they  to  do  outside  of 
their  castle,  what  it  is  so  eminently  re- 
spectable, or  ar  least  unassailable  to  do 
inside  it. 

THERE  ARE  SOCIAL  HERETICS 

However,  who  think  all  this  wrong,  who 
regard  crime  as  no  less  crime,  because  it 
is  shielded  by  law,  and  sanctified(?)  by 
religion,  who  believe  that  men  and  women 
who,  within  the  “marriage  relation,” 
are  increasing  the  world’s  stock  of  pau- 
pers, criminals  and  denizens  of  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums,  are  quite  as  bad  as 
those,  who  more  shameless  and  less  hypo- 
critical gratify  their  depraved  and  dis- 
eased instincts,  without  propagating  in- 
nocent victims  of  their  own  soul  and 
body  damning  infamy.  There  are  people 
so  unorthodox  as  to  deem  it  an  outra- 
geous insult  to  charge  to  the  “ myterious 
dispensations  of  God’s  providences,” 
the  suffering  and  death  of  children  which 
are  the  result  of  parental  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  life.  There  are  cruel,  hard- 
hearted persons  who,  instead  of  extend- 
ing only  a maudlin  sympathy  to  “be- 
reaved” and  sorrowing  parents,  would 
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institute  a careful  and  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  disease  and  death 
of  children  and,  if  the  fault  were  found 
to  be  in  the  constitution  or  habits  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parents,  insist  on  their 
separation,  in  the  interests  of  society 
and  the  highest  morality,  or  at  least  a 
stop  to  the  creation  of  disease,  suffering, 
death  and  crime.  But  then  all  these  peo- 
ple are  “cranks,”  “innovators,”  “in- 
fidels,” “enemies  of  social  order,”  who 
— if  we  only  lived  in  the  good  old  times 
— we  would  burn  at  the  stake,  as  a warn- 
ing to  others  not  to  presume  to  find  fault 
with  established  usages.  Or  whom,  were 
our  government  like  that  of  even  modern 
Russia,  we  might  dispose  of  by  consign- 
ing to  the  mines  of  Siberia. 

THE  TERRIBLE  CONSEQUENCES 

And  alarming  increase  of  sexual  impurity 
are  so  well  known  that  it.  is  unnecessary 
to  present  the  proofs  here.  One  of  the 
problems  of  the  age  is  how  to  success- 
fully combat  these  evils  and  purify  the 
fountains  of  life.  Numberless  and  relig- 
ious and  benevolent  societes  are  striving 
to  bring  the  world  to  their  standard  of 
morality,  to  reclaim  the  “ fallen  ” and 
reform  the  vicious.  But  they  are  power- 
less to  arrest  the  current  of  iniquity,  as 
a child’s  efforts  to  dam  against  the  raging 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  labors 
are  as  futile  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  make 
healthful  a stream  poisoned  at  all  its 
sources,  by  throwing  feeble  antidotes  into 
its  death  dealing  waters,  as  it  flows 
through  the  land.  They  are  but  prun- 
ing the  tree  of  evil,  which  changes  not 
its  nature  and  only  causes  it  to  bring 
forth  more  fruit.  It  is  not  denied  that 
they  do  good,  alleviate  human  suffering, 
and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
but  they  are  powerless  to  stem  the  tide  of 
evil  as  was  Canute  to  prevent,  by  his 
puny  word,  the  approach  of  the  tidal 
wave.  Of  what  avail  are  these  compar- 
atively obscure  societies  for  the  correc- 
tion of  crime  and  the  redemption  of  its 
victims,  so  long  as  the  world  is  one  vast 
organization  for  the  manufacture  of  crim- 
inals and  the  degradation  of  the  race, 
both  male  and  female.  The  libertine 
laughs  at  these  efforts  to  reclaim  and  pro- 
vide for  his  victims  and  is  emboldened  in 
his  diabolical  work.  What  we  need  is  a 
social  system  that  will  prevent  crime. 
This  cannot  be  effected  in  one  genera- 


tion ; but  it  never  will  be  done  until  the 

AXE  IS  LAID  AT  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  TREE. 

This  is  what  society  needs  and  what,  ore 
of  these  days,  society  will  have.  Under 
our  present  social  organization  these  re- 
forms cannot  be  effected.  They  involve 
a radical  revolution  in  human  affairs, 
morally,  religiously,  socially  and  politi- 
cally. Such  a revolution  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  much  suffering,  but 
it  will  be  done.  The  womb  of  the  future 
is  pregnant  with  greater  blessings  than 
our  race  has  ever  enjoyed,  but  they  will 
be  born  in  pain  and  baptized  in  blood. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  way.  At 
least  this  has,  so  far,  been  the  history  of 
all  reforms  and  all  reformers.  Those 
who  depart  from  the  beaten  track  to-day 
must  expect  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors.  The  lower  cannot  under- 
stand the  higher.  Those  who  dwell  on 
the  lower  planes  of  human  life  and  whose 
ideas  are  bounded  by  a narrow  horizon, 
cannot  see  the  extended  glories  that  greet 
the  vision  of  those  who,  with  painful 
toil,  have  struggled  through  the  mists  of 
error,  the  tangled  thickets  of  tradition 
and  over  the  steep  and  thorny  path  to 
the  summit  of  life’s  mountain.  There 
the  soul  rests  in  peace,  feels  itself  in  har- 
mony with  the  universe,  and  sinks  with 
joy  unutterable  onto  the  bosom  of  the 
eternal.  But,  if  he  attempt  to  depict  to 
the  dwellers  below  what  he  has  seen  and 
felt  from  the  high ts  above,  he  must  ex- 
pect derision,  scorn  and  violence.  Nor 
will  such  a reception  chill  the  heart, 
deaden  the  sympathies  nor  destroy  the 
faith  of  one  who  has  thus  tasted  the  in- 
effable glories  of  the  world  which  is  to 
come,  notwithstanding  its  present  con- 
dition gives  so  little  apparent  promise  of 
what  its  future  shall  be. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SEXES 

As  before  remarked  will — at  some  future 
period — be  governed  by  an  entirely  differ- 
ent standard  of  morality  from  that  which 
prevails  to-day.  The  idea  that  sexual 
virtue  consists  in  the  man’s  having  all  his 
children  by  one  mother,  or  the  woman 
hers  by  one  father — except  in  case  of 
the  death  of  either  party — is  an  erro- 
neous one.  It  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  laws  of  nature  nor  with  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason  and  science.  Experience 
proves  that  many  marriages,  although 
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technically  legal  and  theoretically  virtu- 
ous, are,  according  to  God’s  and  Nature’s 
laws,  both  illegal  and  intensely  vicious 
as  proved  by  the  results.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  legality  and  morality  at- 
tending the  birth  of  children,  will  not 
be  exclusively  decided,  as  now,  by  the 
modern  test  before  referred  to,  but  by 
the  degree  of  moral,  mental  and  physical 
excellence  manifested  by  those  children, 
and  which  can  only  be  secured  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature. 
The  very  foremost,  the  all-important 
question  of  the  age  is,  how  to  improve 
the  race,  what  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  best 
calculated  to  secure  to  coming  genera- 
tions physical  health,  mental  vigor  and 
moral  development.  These  questions 
should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
moralist  and  religionist  alone;  much  less 
should  the  clamor  of  the  unthinking 
masses  dictate  the  policy  of  governments 
on  this  supremely  important  subject. 
All  legislation  regarding  it  should  be 
based  upon  careful,  scientific  investiga- 
tion. It  is  due  to  all  classes,  it  is  due 
to  society,  to  the  world,  to  all  coming 
generations — that  able,  impartial  and 
scientific  persons  should,  with  unbiased 
minds,  carefully  and  patiently  investigate 
this  subject  and  give  to  the  world  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors.  And  they  would 
be  utterly  unworthy  their  high  calling 
as  priests  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  if 
they  hesitate  to  publish  their  convictions 
from  fear  of  any  consequences  to  them- 
selves. 

THAT  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DANGERS 

Beset  any  attempt  to  change  the  social 
relations  is  true.  So  have  they  attended 
every  step  of  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  science,  politics  and  religion.  Tyranny 
and  conceit  in  every  age  have  extended 
their  hands  to  steady  the  social  ark, 
justifying  their  selfishness  and  corruption 
by  the  fear  that  the  “world  would  be 
turned  upside  down  ” by  the  slighest  in- 
novation upon  established  usages.  But 
every  advance  in  knowledge  and  every 
extension  of  liberty  have,  in  spite  of  all 
prophecies  to  the  contrary,  lessened 
crime  instead  of  increasing  it,  and  in- 
creased human  happiness  instead  of  di- 
minishing it.  Why  should  we  fear  to 
trust  a principle  that  has  been,  so  far, 
invariable  in  its  operations?  But  the 


“difficulties  and  dangers’’  of  any  change 
in  the  social  relations  are  not  so  great  as 
they  appear,  nor  are  they  greater  than 
those  that  surround  those  relations  row. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  that  many  changes 
in  the  organic  condition  of  society  are 
needed  and  inevitable.  Shall  it  be  left 
to  the  reckless  and  unreasoning  masses 
to  break  through  the  barriers  of  law  and 
batter  down  what  they  term  the  social 
bastile,  or  will  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
human  race  endeaver  to  discover  the 
path  of  wisdom  and  peace  and  lead  the 
way  to  a nobler,  happier  and  holier  life  ? 
The  objection  that  any  disturbance  of 
existing  social  relations  would  surely  be 
attended  by  wrongs,  abuses  and  misery 
would  have  more  force  were  there  no 
wrongs,  abuses  or  misery  in  those  relations 
now.  But  no  sane  person  proposes  to  in- 
augurate, any  sudden  or  radical  revolution 
in  these  conditions.  There  must  be  pre- 
paratory w'ork.  Ideas  mould  character 
and  precede  actions.  The  higher  stand- 
ard must  be  raised  and  the  race  educated 
up  to  it.  The  social  pendulum  may  at 
first  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other; 
but  it  will  ultimately  find  rest  at  the  har- 
monious point  between  both.  The  same 
order  of  events  prevails  throughout  the 
universe.  Water  putrifies  first  and  purifies 
afterwards.  Oppressive  heat  precedes 
the  thunder  storm  wrhich  is  succeeded  by 
a deliciously  cool  and  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. So,  whenever  a social  revolution 
comes,  as  come  it  will — perhaps  overturn- 
ing first  and  reconstructing  afterwards — it 
may  be  hailed  as  the  sure  precursor  of  a 
brighter  era  than  the  world  has  ever  known . 
It  must  constantly  be  remembered  that 
blessings  are  born  only  from  the  womb 
of  suffering.  Every  advantage — civil  or 
religious — that  we  enjoy  to  day  has  been 
purchased  for  'us  by  the  suffering  and 
blood  and  lives  of  others.  The  patriot  of 
to-day  was  an  arch-rebel  yesterday.  The 
saint  of  this  age  was  the  wicked  heretic 
of  a former  one.  Even  the  now  hon- 
ored votary  of  science  often  paid  with 
his  life  the  penalty  of  intimacy  with  the 
evil  one.  Reformers  must  expect  the 
same  treatment  now.  If,  after  counting 
the  cost  they  feel  unable  to  bear  the  ob- 
loquy and  contempt  which  must  be  the 
lot  of  all  whose  ideas  are  in  advance  of 
their  age,  they  should  silently  pass  their 
mantle  to  others  of  nobler  mould. 
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OUR  OWN  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

Is  a practical  illustration  of  the  law  set 
forth  above.  Who  that  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  those  “times  that  tried 
men’s  souls,”  that  has  followed  Washing- 
ton to  Valley  Forge,  tracked  the  course  of 
his  army  by  their  blood-stained  footsteps 
in  the  snow;  considered  the  terrible 
hardships,  sufferings  and  cruelties  en- 
dured not  only  by  the  actual  combatants 
but  by  all  classes;  the  injustice,  tyranny, 
robbery,  rapine  and  licentiousness  always 
inseparable  from  war  even  in  the  most 
righteous  cause,  and  which,  by  sword 
and  flame  and  tomahawk  desolated  the 
the  land  and  converted  almost  every 
happy  home  into  a house  of  sorrow  and 
mourning — who  that  has  contemplated 
all  these  harrowing  scenes  can  wonder 
that  many  doubted  the  wisdom  or  right- 
eousness of  a cause  fraught  with  so  much 
suffering  and  with  so  little  apparent  gain, 
or  blame  them  for  feeling  that  they 
would  rather  “endure  the  ills  they  had 
than  fly  to  others  they  knew  not  of.” 
But  do  those  who  enjoy  the  unspeakable 
blessings  purchased  by  the  sufferings  and 
blood  of  their  ancestors  deem  the  price 
paid  too  great  for  the  prize  obtained  ? Or 
were  the  results  of  our  late  civil  war  in- 
adequate to  the  terrible  cost?  Would 
that  no  more  such  frightful  contests 
might  afflict  mankind.  But  the  struggle 
for  progress  and  liberty  must  go  on. 
Many  more  battles  will  yet  be  fought 
before  the  foundations  of  injustice,  op- 
pression and  selfishness  will  be  swept 
away,  and  past  experience  as  well  as  our 
knowledge  of  what  human  nature  is  to- 
day forbid  the  hope  that  these  will  be 
bloodless  conflicts. 

LAW  WITH  LIBERTY 

Must,  nevertheless,  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  are  the  dual  nature,  the  two  halves 
of  one  whole,  and  neither  can  long 
exist  without  the  other.  No  sane  person 
would  propose  to  break  down  all  social 
barriers.  Some  may  be  removed,  but 
others,  better  adapted  to  the  advanced 
conditions  of  the  race,  will  be  erected  in 
their  stead.  The  sphere  of  the  affections 
may  be  enlarged  but  they  will  none  the 
less  be  limited  and  controlled  by  wise 
and  enlightened  law.  Popular  sentiment, 
that  now  compels  women  to. submit  to 
man’s  tyranny  and  brutality  and  makes 
it  disgraceful  to  separate  from  one  whom 


she  can  neither  love  nor  esteem,  will  be 
changed  to  a higher  conception  of 
woman’s  duties  and  sacred  responsibili- 
ties. The  effete  laws  which  served,  in 
the  ages  of  barbarism,  to  curb  in  some 
slight  degree  man’s  selfish  lust  and  cruel 
despotism — many  of  which,  with  some 
modifications,  still  remain  among  our 
statutes— will  be  superseded  by  others 
more  in  harmony  with  reason  and  nature. 
Public  opinion, — which  denies  to  woman 
the  choice  of  the  father  of  her  child,  or, 
having  once  chosen,  would  compel  her  to 
abide  by  that  choice  no  matter  how  un- 
wise or  disastrous  to  herself  and  her  off- 
spring it  may  prove — will  be  so  modified 
as  to  make  the  disgrace  consist  in  perpet- 
uating the  name  of  one  unworthy  of  her 
respect  or  of  the  dignity  of  fatherhood. 
The  state  will — as  it  ought  to  now — 
assume  the  guardianship  of  all  its  children 
and  provide,  so  far  as  necessary,  for  their 
maintenance  and  education.  Even  from 
the  lowest  standpoint  of  commercial 
economy,  which  verifies  the  vulgar  adage 
that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a pound  of  cure,”  this  will  be  found  the 
wisest  poliey,  for  it  is  easier  and  cheaper 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  criminals  than 
to  reform  them  after  they  are  made  or  to 
protect  society  from  their  ravages.  But 
a law  higher  than  that  of  expediency, 
makes  it  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  While  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  that  can 
be  allotted  to  the  subject  in  this  paper, 
to  point  out  all  the  steps  that  lead  to  or 
the  effects  caused  by  such  social  changes 
the  thoughtful  reader  can  readily  perceive 
that  every  extension  of  freedom  on  one 
hand  must  and  will  be  met  by  corres- 
ponding restrictions  on  the  other. 

MONOGAMY  AND  POLYGAMY 

Represent  two  phases  of  this  subject  the 
the  truth  regarding  which  lies  between 
— or,  perhaps,  it  were  more  correct  to 
say,  beyond — both.  Considered  ab- 

stractly and  judged  by  nature’s  laws 
either  may  be  right  or  both  may  be 
wrong  according  to  the  circumstances.. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  only 
perfectly  innocent — regarded  in  the  light 
of  moral  ethics  and  apart  from  human 
enactments — but  becomes  elevated  into  a 
duty  for  a man  to  have  more  than  one 
wife.  For  example.  Out  of  many  sim- 
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ilar  cases  two  have  specially  come  under 
the  writer’s  observation,  where  hopeless 
insanity  on  the  part  of  the  wives  not  only 
deprived  these  two  men — one  a clergy- 
man and  both  exceptionally  noble — of 
all  companionship,  but  their  children 
also  of  that  loving  sympathy  and  watch- 
ful care  so  necessary  to  childhood  and 
which  a wise  and  affectionate  woman 
alone  can  give.  Of  what  avail  to  insult 
such  men  by  saying  that  insanity  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  What 
honorable  man  would  consent  to  sever 
the  mystic  chord  which  binds  to  him  one 
whose  helplessness  and  past  affectionate 
devotion  appeal  to  every  noble  instinct 
of  his  nature.  And  what  right  have 
those  who  possess  happy  homes  and  con- 
genial companionship  to  deny  to  others 
ihese  inestimable  blessings  except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  self  respect  and  the  “putting 
away” — just  when  she  most  needs  loving 
care  and  protection — one  whom  they 
have  sworn  to  love,  cherish  and  protect 
so  long  as  life  shall  last.  There  are 
many  other  and  different  conditions 
which  might  be  adduced  but  one  illus- 
tration must  suffice.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  duties  men  and  women 
owe  to  themselves  are  as  holy  arid  bind- 
ing as  those  they  owe  toothers;  indeed 
they  cannot  properly  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge either  alone.  The  great  defect 
with  many  human  laws  is  that  they  bind 
the  consciences  and  fetter  the  freedom 
of  the  best  of  the  race  while  the  selfish 
and  unprincipled  find  ways  of  evading 
them.  Especially  is  this  so  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  The 
inevitable  consequence  being  the  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  the  lower  and  less 
moral  portion  of  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  viewed  from  the  same  natural  and 
moral  standpoint,  it  is  criminal  for  some 
persons  to  marry  at  all. 

It  is  not  the  design  here  to  discuss  the 
Mormon  theory  of  marriage,  although  it 
is  by  no  means  a one-sided  subject. 
The  Mormons  assert  that  to  marry  women 
openly  and  to  cherish  and  protect  them 
and  their  offspring  is  honorable  and 
praiseworthy,  while  to  betray,  neglect 
and  desert  them  is  an  infamous  crime 
worthy  of  death.  Few  dissent  from 
these  propositions  in  word,  however  in- 
consistent their  acts.  And  were  the 
theory  always  faithfully  realized  among 
our  Mormon  friends  there  might  be  less 


prejudice  against  it  and  them.  But 
wherein  is  it  nobler  in  man  or  more 
beneficial  to  woman  to  abuse,  neglect 
and  desert  after  a ceremony  of  marriage 
— as  is  too  often  done — than  before,  or 
without  one.  The  betrayal  and  infamy 
are  at  least  as  great  in  the  former  caae  as 
in  the  latter.  Still,  that  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition to plural  marriage,”  whether 
among  Mormons  or  others,  is  not  alone 
aroused  by  nor  simply  directed  against 
its  real  or  assumed  immorality,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  persons  who 
would  feel  themselves  contaminated  by 
the  touch  of  the  hem  of  a “ polygamous  ” 
wife’s  garment  and  their  assemblies  out- 
raged by  the  presence  of  a “ polygamist  ” 
husband,  have  no  hesitation  in  welcom- 
ing to  their  homes  and  their  select  circles 
men  who — while  carefully  avoiding  legal 
penalties — are  destitute  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple and  are  notorious  for,  nay  often 
boast  of,  their  infernal  triumphs  over 
outraged  womanhood. 

THE  REMEDY  FOR  SOCIAL  EVILS 

However,  is  not  to  be  found  simply  in  a 
defiant  disregard  of  public  sentiment  and 
existing  laws.  It  is  true  submission  to 
law  is  not  always  a proof  of  superior 
virtue  nor  disobedience  thereto  an  in- 
variable evidence  of  wickedness  or  dis- 
loyalty. When  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  the  constitutionality  of, 
the  “Fugitive  Slave  Law”  there  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  citizens — whom  it 
would  not  be  very  popular  or  safe  now  to 
denounce  as  traitors — who  declared  that, 
whether  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional the  law  was  infamously  unjust  and 
they  would  not  obey  it.  All  honor  to  the 
noble  men  and  women  who  preferred — 
what  scores  of  them  received-bonds, 
imprisonment  and  death  to  the  surrender 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  by  obedi- 
ence to  an  unrighteous  law  although  it 
was  backed  by  the  bayonets  of  a mighty 
nation  and  defended  from  almost  every 
pulpit  in  the  land.  Yet  some  of  the 
very  men  who  justly  boast  of  their  disre- 
gard for  and  violation  of  that  law,  are 
loudest  in  denouncing  the  handful  of 
poor  Mormons  as  traitors  because  they 
do  not  acquiesce  in  a later  law  which — 
— whether  correctly  or  otherwise — they 
regard  as  equally  unjust  and  subversive 
of  human  liberties  as  the  former.  Of 
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course,  those  who  refuse  to  obey  the  law 
must,  as  the  opponents  of  slavery  did, 
take  the  consequences.  But,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  man  who,  from  a 
sincere  sense  of  duty  and  in  the  face  of 
all  the  difficulties  and  penalties  attending 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  openly  marries 
two  women, — the  man  who  does  so  from 
any  other  motive  whatever  is  a brute  who 
deserves  all  the  punishment  he  receives. 

The  first  step  in  reform  is  to  educate 
the  race  to  a higher  and  purer  concep- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  the  relations 
the  sexes  bear  to  each  other.  There  was 
a correct  idea  underlying  the  ancient 
worship  of  Venus  and  the  creative  power 
but  which,  like  most  beautiful  ideals,  be- 
came corrupted  and  prostituted  to  the 
basest  of  purposes.  The  laws  of  life, 
including  those  that  appertain  to  diet,  to 
paternity  and  maternity,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  advanced 
school,  public  or  private.  The  present 
text  books  on  physiology  are  good  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  they  necessarily  leave  un- 
touched those  principles  and  laws  upon 
which  the  continuity,  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  entire  race  depends. 
Every  other  science,  profession,  art  or 
calling  is  reduced  to  a system  and 
governed  by  laws  universally  taught  and 
obedience  to  which  is  enforced  as  neces- 
sary to  success  in  any  department  of 
human  industry.  But  this,  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences,  the  most 
powerful  factor  for  weal  or  woe  to  the 
entire  race,  is  left  to  the  control  of 
chance  or  caprice,  and  is  insanely  re- 
garded as  an  improper  subject  for  in- 
struction. At  a proper  age  every  child 
should  be  taught  the  true  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  creative  function.  Instead  of 
looking  upon  it  with  shame  they  should 
be  taught  to  regard  it  with  reverence. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  terrible  mental,  moral  and  physical 
consequences  of  its  abuse  as  well  as  the 
unspeakable  and  never-ending  blessings 
that  flow  from  its  righteous  use. 

One  of  the  first  reforms 

MUST  BE  IN  DIET. 

It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  becoming  so  gener- 
ally understood  and,  if  practice  kept 
pace  with  knowledge,  little  need  be  said. 
Yet  here,  again,  cause  and  effect  are  dis- 
regarded. Nearly  all  know  that  certain 
21 


substances  taken  into  the  stomach  poison 
the  blood,  inflame  the  passions,  induce 
excesses  and  lead  to  violence  and  crime. 
Yet  stimulating  food  and  drink  continue 
to  be  the  diet  of  both  children  and 
adults.  “ Stimulatiug  ” is  not  here  used 
simply  with  reference  to  intoxicating 
liquors.  They  are  doubtless  the  most 
dangerous,  and  their  excessive  use  should 
forever  bar  the  road  to  marriage.  But 
animal  food,  spices,  tea,  coffee,  or  what- 
ever else  tends  to  heat  the  blood  and  so 
excite  the  passions  must  be  used  with 
greater  moderation  and  the  way  prepared 
for  their  ultimate  disuse,  except  as 
remedial  agents.  To  thus  corrupt  the 
blood,  fire  the  brain  and  arouse  the  pas- 
sions, and  then  expect  to  hold  them  in 
subjection  by  moral  precepts,  religious 
homilies  or  appeals  to  reason  is  as  absurd 
and  dangerous  as  it  would  be  for  the 
engineer  to  crowd  fuel  under  the  boiler 
and  then  attempt  to  control  the  steam  by 
adding  weights  to  the  safety  valve.  The 
explosion  and  destruction  are  as  certain 
in  one  case  as  the  other. 

In  the  meantime  the  laws  governing 
the  relations. of  tne  sexes  should  be  mod- 
ified. Give  the  right  of  divorce  exclu- 
sively to  women  except  in  extreme  cases. 
They  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  uncon- 
genial unions;  and  the  fact  that  a woman 
wishes  a divorce  is  sufficient  reason  that 
it  should  be  granted.  Make  cohabitation 
constitute  marriage, — or  at  least  let  it 
give  to  women  and  children  all  the  civil 
rights  and  just  claims  upon  the  property 
and  protection  of  the  man,  which  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  supposed  to.  If 
ever  two  women  should  choose  to  be  uni- 
ted to  one  man  in  preference  to  any 
other,  law  and  public  opinion  should 
sanction  and  protect  them  in  so  doing. 
But  this  must  be  recognized  as  the  civil 
right  of  all  possessed  of  the  proper  qual- 
ifications, not  as  the  special  ecclesiastical 
privilege  of  a favored  few.  Certainly 
marriage  in  any  form  is  rightly  regarded 
by  nearly  all  sects  as  a religious  ordi- 
nance of  the  most  sacred  character,  and 
as  such  they  have  the  right  to  celebrate 
it.  But  we  are  now  considering  the  sub- 
ject simply  and  exclusively  in  the  civil  as- 
pect and  with  reference  to  its  effects  upon 
individuals  and  society  in  this  life,  and 
it  is  only  in  that  light  that  the  civil  law 
should  take  cognizance  of  it  as  an  enforcer 
of  contracts  and  a protector  of  the  weak. 
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Let  society  make  it  as  “ proper  ” and 
praiseworthy  for  the  woman  to  select  her 
husband  as  it  is  now  for  the  man  to 
choose  his  wife.  On  the  other  hand 
adultery,  having  no  excuse,  should  be 
visited  with  the  severest  penalties.  What 
the  penalty  should  be  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  here.  It  is  not  questioned, 
however,  that  society  has  the  right  to 
protect  itself  against  sexual  corruption,  as 
well  as  other  crimes,  even  if.it  become 
necessary,  to  deprive  the  individual  of 
the  power  of  again  prepetrating  the 
wrong.  But  experience  proves  that  the 
prospect  of  death  does  not  deter  men 
trom  crime.  Most  men’s  consciences 
can  be  more  easily  reached  through  their 
pockets  or  their  backs  than  through  heart 
or  brain.  The  loss  of  money,  especi- 
ally if  possessed  of  much,  is  a risk  they 
are  less  willing  to  incur  than  the  loss  of 
life.  If  the  wealthy  libertine  knew  that 
the  law  would — without  the  possibility  of 
evasion — give  his  victim  claim  upon  him 
and  his  for  life,  and  constitute  her  at  once 
the  sharer  of  his  fortunes  as  well  as  his 
bed,  he  would  hesitate  much  longer  than 
at  the  present  prospect  of  a punishment 
which  the  majority  escape.  The  motive 
for  his  crime  would  be  removed,  inas- 
much as  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
fraud  and  dishonor.  But  when — as 
would  probably  be  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances— the  man  had  no  resources  ex- 
cept such  as  would  be  secured  by  mar- 
riage settlement  to  his  first  wife,  what 
then  ? To  imprison  him  is  to  inflict  the 
worst  part  of  the  punishment  on  the  in- 
nocent wife  and  children.  The  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  law  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  visited  on  the  culprit  alone; 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  corporeal  punishment  to  both 
rich  and  poor  would  be  a more  alarming 
prospect  than  the  slight  chances  of  death 
or  the  possibility  of  a residence  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a number  of  years. 

With  the  door  to  honorable  marriage 
opened  wide,  the  way  that  leads  to  the 
demoralization  of  woman  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  race  should  be  made  as  un- 
inviting as  possible.  Then  when  all  other 
means  fail,  the  last  resort  may  be  justifi- 
able. 

It  is  not  for  a moment  supposed  that 
any  laws  which  human  wisdom  can  devise 
will  immediately  correct  or  prevent  all 
the  social  evils  that  afflict  mankind  and 


are  undermining  our  present  civilization; 
much  less  that  the  foregoing  imperfect 
suggestious  offer  a complete  solution  of 
this  one  most  difficult  problem.  The 
law  which  governs  the  universe  is  also 
the  law  which  governs  Society  — Evo- 
lution. Ever  lrom  the  lower  to  the 
higher  by  slow  and  gradual  steps.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  eternal  law 
of  love  will  be  written  in  the  hearts  and 
constitutions  of  all  men  and  women, 
then  no  other  law  will  be  needed.  But 
that  time  is  far  distant.  Of  its  ineffable 
glories  we  may  obtain  a flashing  glimpse, 
but  our  vision  immediately  returns  to  the 
low,  undeveloped,  more  than  semi-bar- 
barous conditious  of  the  present.  The 
changes  we  need  to-day  are  such  as  will 
afford  protection  to  women  against  man’s 
deceit  and  selfishness,  or — so  far  as  possi- 
ble— ameliorate  the  consequences;  as  will, 
in  the  interests  of  society,  secure  main- 
tenance and  proper  education  to  every 
child  ; as  will  require  every  man  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  marriage  relation 
before  entering  it,  and  as  will  secure  to 
women  the  greatest  freedom  in  all  the 
pursuits  and  relations  of  life  compatible 
with  their  own  highest  welfare  and  hap- 
piness. To  this  end  let  our  children  be 
educated  to  the  holiest  conception  of 
and  the  highest  reverence  for  the  office  of 
maternity  ; let  our  boys  te  taught  to  re- 
gard all  women  with  chivalric  respect  and 
fraternal  affection,  let  the  false  and  cor- 
rupting physical  and  mental  stimulants 
which  are  the  curse  of  the  age  be  abol- 
ished as  speedily  as  possible,  let  the  requi- 
site legal  changes  be  made,  and  the  result 
will  be  a purer,  nobler,  braver,  grander 
race  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  known 
— a race  that  will  bow  in  loving  submis- 
sion to  the  law  of  universal  brotherhood. 
— IV.  H.  Shearman. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


In  social  joys  what  purer  gem 
Doth  glitter  on  life’s  diadem 
Than  Friendship? 

It  hath  a potent  charm  to  win 
The  drooping  heart  from  grief  or  sin, 
Hath  Friendship. 

Then  guard  it  well,  from  all  alloy 
Keep  safely;  ’ tis  no  tinseled  toy, — 
This  Friendship. 
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BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 


SKETCH  OF  HIS  CHARACTER. 

Napoleon  is  an  epic:  his  type  is  genius. 
In  every  chapter  of  his  life  the  epic 
theme  is  evolved.  The  splender  of  his 
career  rises  to  that  astonishing  height  of 
heroic  glory  which  has  given  subject  to 
such  vast  poems  as  the  Iliad.  In  the  ages 
of  mythology,  the  almost  supernatural 
marvelousness  of  his  incidents  would 
have  been,  to  a great  poet  writing  an  epic 
upon  the  “Man  of  Destiny,”  an  irresis- 
tible temptation  to  have  engaged  in  the 
action,  powers  celestial  and  infernal  as 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  great  drama 
of  human  affairs.  And  this  conceit  is  of 
the  more  value  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
substantially  Napoleon’s  own,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  not  only  with  the  epic 
subject  which  we  conceive  properly  be- 
longs to  his  cast,  but  also  with  the  prac- 
tical illustration  of  it  which  he  gave  in 
his  own  acts.  In  the  famous  “ Parallel 
between  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Monk,  and 
Bonaparte,”  which  he  caused  to  be  cir- 
culated in  France  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  empire  (professedly  “A  Fragment 
translated  from  the  English,”  but  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  real  author),  he 
proclaimed  himself  thus: 

“ Bonaparte,  like  Caesar,  is  one  of 
those  dominating  characters  before  whom 
all  obstacles  and  all  inclinations  yield. 
His  inspirations  seem  so  supernatural, 
that  the  belief  of  his  being  directed  by 
a genius,  or  particular  god,  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  been  entertained  in 
those  ancient  ages,  when  love  of  the 
marvelous  overflowed  in  all  minds;  and 
when  religious  opinions,  by  elevating  the 
destiny  of  the  hero  and  the  legislator, 
gave  security  to  his  institutions  and 
guarded  the  repose  of  nations.” 

In  this  we  see  the  splendid  assumption 
of  “the  Man  of  Destiny.”  Mark  again 
how,  in  opening  his  famous  Parallel,  he 
evolves  his  epic  subject,  and  underlines 
the  castoi  himself  in  the  imperial  drama  : 

“There  are  men  who  appear,  at  cer- 
tain epochs,  in  order  to  found,  to  over- 
turn, or  to  repair  empires.  All  bends 
beneath  their  ascendancy.  Their  for- 
tune has  in  it  something  so  extraordinary 
that  it  drags  along  in  its  career  all  those 


who  at  first  deemed  themselves  worthy  of 
becoming  rivals.” 

Touching  next  upon  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  he  comes  thus  character- 
istically to  the  advent  of  the  destined 
man  of  the  times  : 

“ There  was  wanted  at  that  memorable 
era,  to  bring  back  order,  some  person 
worthy  of  being  in  himself  the  founder 
of  the  French  nation.  That  personage 
has  appeared.  Who  will  not  recognize 
Bonaparte  ? ” 

So  pre-eminently  is  the  Napoleonic 
conception  a complete  epic  subject,  that 
the  man  even  antedates  his  advent  to  be 
that  “ personage  worthy  of  being  in  him- 
self the  founder  of  the  French  nation!  ” 
Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  of 
Napoleon  and  his  genius  than  this  famous 
Parallel.  How  illustrative,  for  instance, 
is  the  comparison  between  himself  and 
Cromwell : 

“He  (Cromwell)  was  the  apostle,  chief, 
and,  if  it  so  please,  the  hero  of  civd  war. 
But  he  was  not  one  of  those  conquerors 
who  are  born  on  a day  marked  .as  an 
epoch  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.” 

The  passage  upon  Monk  is  not  less 
characteristic : 

“The  title  of  Duke  of  Albemarle  sat- 
isfied the  aspirations  of  Monk  and  grat- 
ified his  indolent  old  age;  but  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  truncheon  of  the  Mar- 
shal or  the  sword  of  the  Constable  could 
satisfy  that  man  before  whom  the  uni- 
verse is  silent — the  destroyer  and  founder 
of  empires?” 

The  restorer  of  the  Stuart  kings  is  not 
brought  in  as  one  worthy  of  comparison 
with  Napoleon,  but  because  his  historical 
suggestiveness  so  naturally  transposes  in 
the  parallel  Louis  XVIII.,  that  the  Man 
of  Destiny  might  be  exalted  above  him. 
Mark  this  in  the  following  passages: 

“ With  the  Martels  and  the  Charle- 
mangnes,  not  with  the  Monks,  is  Bona- 
parte to  be  compared.” 

Transpose  Louis  into  the  parallel  in 
the  place  of  Monk,  and  we  then  have  in 
striking  contrast  the  Martels,  Charle- 
magnes,  and  Napoleons  (founders  and 
repairers  of  empires)  versus  the  common- 
place hereditary  kings  of  France.  But 
the  Man  of  Destiny  delighted  most  in 
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linking  himself  with  the  classical  names 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar. 

“ We  must,”  he  said,  “glance  back  two 
thousand  years  to  find  a man  in  some  de- 
gree resembling  him  : that  man  is  Caesar. 
Cceur  in  his  youth  gave  signs  of  coming 
greatness.  He  escaped,  as  by  a miracle, 
from  the  prescience  of  Sylla,  who  beheld 
in  him  a second  Marius ; triumphed  in 
the  three  quarters  of  the  known  world; 
subdued  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most 
enlightened  people;  rendered  himself 
immortal  in  Italy,  among  the  Gauls,  and 
in  Africa.  Bonaparte  at  the  same  age 
is  famous  in  the  same  countries.  * * 

Their  character  and  destiny  present 
striking  analogies.  Behold  Caesar,  in 
the  midst  of  the  strait  of  Epirus,  in  a 
frail  bark,  tossed  by  the  tempest,  saying 
to  the  fisherman,  his  only  pilot — ‘ Fear 
not,  you  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortune.’ 
Behold  him  again  stop  for  a moment  at 
the  Rubicon,  and  casting  at  once  his  for- 
tune to  the  opposite  bank,  follow  the  voice 
which  calls  him  to  the  empire  of  the  world! 
Is  it  not  the  same  genius,  which  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  land  in 
Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  an  English  fleet, 
inspired  Bonaparte  as  he  exclaimed,  ‘ Oh  ! 
Fortune,  but  two  days  more  ! ’ Might 
we  not  believe  ourselves  to  be  reading  a 
dispatch  from  Caesar,  when  Bonaparte 
writes,  in  one  of  his  messages  from  Italy: 

‘ I behold  the  coast  whence  Alexander 
embarked  for  the  conquest  of  Asia?’  ” 

Let  us  now  treat  of  Napoleon’s  genius 
as  illustrated  in  his  life. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajac- 
cio, in  Corsica,  August  15th,  1769,  and 
came  of  a noble  but  reduced  family. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Brienne,  where  commenced  his  friend- 
ship for  his  afterward  private  secretary, 
Bourrienne — to  whose  “Memoirs”  the 
world  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  most 
authentic  incidents  of  his  eventful  life. 

Among  the  anecdotes  of  his  school- 
days, Bourrienne  gives  the  following: 
“During  the  winter  of  1783-4,50  me- 
morable for  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
fell,  young  Napoleon  showed  himself 
singularly  annoyed.  No  more  gardens — 
none  of  those  delightful  seclusions  he  so 
much  courted.  During  his  play-hours  he 
was  constrained  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
of  his  companions,  walking  backward 
and  forward  in  a large  hall.  To  escape 
from  this  tiresome  exercise,  Napoleon 


contrived  to  stir  up  the  whole  school  by 
the  proposal  of  a different  amusement. 
This  was  to  clear  various  passages  through 
the  snow  in  the  great  court,  and  with 
shovels  to  erect  platforms,  etc.  The  first 
labor  being  finished,  said  he,  * we  can 
divide  into  two  parties,  and  form  a siege; 
and,  as  inventor  of  this  new  sport,  I un- 
dertake to  direct  the  attacks.’  Our  joyous 
troops  entered  into  this  project  with  en- 
thusiasm; it  was  executed,  and  the  mimic 
combat  maintained  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
days.” 

The  boy  Napoleon  sought  solitude, 
and  was  gloomy  and  severe;  impressed 
with  calamities  of  his  native  country  and 
his  fallen  family.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  hermit  of  the  school,  but  Bourrienne 
denies  this,  yet  describes  him  very  like 
one.  “At  Brienne,”  he  says,  “ he  was 
remarkable  for  his  fine  complexion  (after- 
ward so  much  changed  by  the  climate  of 
France),  a quick  searching  look,  and  for 
the  the  tone  of  his  conversation  with 
both  masters  and  companions.  There 
appeared  always  something  of  bitterness 
in  his  remarks;  and  he  certainly  seemed 
little  inclined  to  cultivate  the  softer 
moods.”  The  professors  of  the  school 
knowing  his  admiration  for  the  Corsican 
patriot  Paoli,  amused  themselves  with 
young  Bonaparte’s  gloomy  temper  by 
affecting  contempt  for  his  illustrious 
countryman.  “ Paoli  loved  his  country,” 
replied  the  boy  with  his  characteristic 
spirit;  “and  I cannot  forgive  my  father, 
formerly  his  adjutant,  for  having  con- 
sented to  the  union  of  Corsica  with 
France.  He  ought  never  to  have  for- 
saken the  fortunes  of  such  a leader,  but 
have  followed  him.” 

His  fellow-students  also  played  upon 
the  young  Corsican’s  mood  by  their  rail- 
leries against  his  country  and  his  name , 
Napoleon.  Stung  by  the  railleries  of  his 
school-fellows,  he  would  often  say  to 
Bourrienne,  in  great  bitterness,  ‘“I  will 
do  these  Frenchmen  of  thine  all  the  mis- 
chief in  my  power;  ’ and  on  my  endeav- 
oring to  sooth  his  irritation,”  observed 
his  favorite  school-fellow,  “he  would  add, 
‘ But  you,  Bourrienne,  you  never  insult 
me, — you  love  me  ! ’ ’’ 

One  of  the  incidents  of  Napoleon’s 
school-days  is  in  keeping  with  his  belief 
that  he  bore  a charmed  life.  At  one  of 
the  firework  celebrations  at  Brienne  a 
serious  accident  occurred  by  an  explosion. 
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The  boy  of  destiny  was  standing  by,  yet 
received  no  injury,  but  a young  scholar 
at  his  side  “ remained  quite  black  from 
the  effects  of  the  explosion.” 

The  young  Corsican  was  no  favorite 
with  his  school-mates,  and  he  loved  not 
their  association.  When  the  play  hours 
arrived  he  flew  to  the  library  to  read  the 
history  of  the  lives  of  the  renowned  men 
who  had  made  their  mark  in  the  career 
of  empires.  For  the  historical  works  of 
Polybius  and  Plutarch  he  manifested  a 
passion,  and  his  own  life  sufficiently  illus- 
trates how  much,  even  thus  early,  the 
genius  and  ambition  of  Alexander  and 
Caeser  possessed  his  ardent  mind.  He 
also  delighted  in  the  study  of  political 
science,  and  spent  one  of  his  vacations 
with  the  famous  Abbe  Raynal  in  conver- 
sations upon  government,  legislation, 
commerce,  and  other  similar  subjects. 
His  professor  of  mathematics  was  proud 
of  him,  but  the  other  professors,  in  whose 
classes  he  did  not  shine,  deemed  him  un- 
worthy their  notice,  for  he  had  no  taste 
for  polite  literature,  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, or  the  lighter  accomplishments. 
“Yet,”  says  Bourrienne,  “across  his  pen- 
sive character  there  shot  gleams  of  the 
brightest  intelligence.”  This,  by  way  of 
contrast,  should  be  accompanied  with 
another  passage  from  his  Memoirs:  “ I 

affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  not  upon  little  Bonaparte  would  he, 
who  should  then  have  read  the  certificates 
of  the  students  at  Brienne,  in  1784, 
have  rested  his  predictions  of  grandeur 
and  renown,  but  upon  several  others 
much  more  favorably  noticed,  who,  not- 
withstanding, were  left  so  infinitely  be- 
hind.” 

How  strikingly  insignificant,  compared 
with  what  a complete  phrenological  chart 
of  Napoleon  would  have  been,  is  the 
following  relic  of  his  transfer  to  the  Mil- 
itary College  at  Paris  ! 

“ CERTIFICATE. 

“ 1784.  Report  presented  to  the  king 
by  M.  de  Keralio  (inspector  of  the  Col- 
lege at  Brienne). 

“ M.  de  Buonaparte,  born  15th  of 
August,  1769,  height  four  feet  ten  inches 
ten  lines,  has  finished  his  fourth  course; 
of  good  constitution,  excellent  health, 
of  submissive  disposition,  upright,  grate- 
ful, and  strictly  regular  in  conduct ; has 
always  been  distinguished  for  application 


to  mathematics.  He  is  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  history  and  geograph). 
He  is  rather  deficient  in  the  ornamental 
branches,  and  in  Latin,  in  which  he 
has  barely  completed  his  fourth  course. 
He  will  make  an  excellent  seaman.  He 
is  fit  to  pass  the  Military  School  at 
Paris.  ” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  any- 
thing very  Napoleonic  in  the  above. 
One  touch  from  a private  note  dispatched 
from  the  principal  of  the  school  is  worth 
the  whole  official  document — “ Char- 
acter, domineering,  imperious,  obsti- 
nate.” 

Scarcely  had  our  hero  entered  the 
Military  College  at  Paris  when  he  drew 
up  a memorial  against  the  hurtful  system 
of  that  brilliant  and  expensive  establish- 
ment in  the  training  of  youths  for  the 
military  service.  His  superiors,  soon 
growing  tired  of  so  decided  a character, 
hastened  the  period  of  his  examination, 
and  on  the  first  vacancy  he  received  a 
lieutenancy  in  a regiment  of  artillery 
stationed  at  Valence,  where  for  several 
years  he  remained  in  obscurity. 

His  school  fellow,  Bourrienne,  did  not 
meet  Napoleon  again  until  the  year  1792, 
when  the  friendship  of  their  boyhood 
was  renewed.  The  secretary’s  descrip- 
tion of  this  period  of  their  lire  is  in- 
teresting: 

“I  had  not  been  very  prosperous; 
upon  him  adversity  pressed  heavily.  He 
was  often  in  absolute  want  of  resources. 
We  passed  our  time,  as  may  be  imagined 
of  two  young  men  of  twenty-three,  with 
no  occupation,  and  hardly  more  money ; 
his  finances  were  yet  at  a lower  ebb  than 
mine.  Every  day  we  projected;  some 
new  scheme,  having  all  eyes  about  us  for 
some  profitable  speculation.  At  one 
time  he  proposed  our  jointly  renting 
several  houses,  then  building  in  Montho- 
lon  Street,  in  order  to  sub-let  them  after- 
ward. We  found  terms  would  not  suit  : 
everything  failed  us,” 

While  these  young  men  were  leading 
their  somewhat  vagabond  life,  the  20th 
of  June  arrived.  They  met  that  morn- 
ing as  usual,  preparatory  to  their  daily 
lounge  in  a coffee  room  near  the  Palais 
Royal.  On  going  out  they  saw  approach- 
ing a mob,  proceeding  rapidly  towards 
the  Tuileries.  “Let  us  follow  that 
rabble,”  said  young  Napoleon,  and  they 
hastened  before  to  the  gardens,  and  from 
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the  terrace  overlooking  the  water  they 
beheld  the  scene.  The  surprise  and  in- 
dignation of  our  hero  were  inexpressible, 
for  he  could  not  comprehend  the  weak- 
ness and  forbearance  of  those  belonging 
to  the  palace.  But  when  the  king  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  windows  facing  the 
garden,  with  the  red  cap  which  one  of 
the  mob  had  just  placed  upon  his  head, 
Bonaparte’s  wrath  burst  forth  in  strong 
characteristic  speech:  “What  mad- 

ness ! How  could  they  allow  these 
scoundrels  to  enter  ? They  ought  to  have 
blown  four  or  five  hnndred  of  them  into 
the  air  with  cannon  ; the  rest  would  have 
taken  to  their  heels.”  He  at  a later  per- 
iod, on  a larger  programme,  executed 
the  like  policy  to  blow  up  rovolutions  at 
their  birth. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion our  hero  retired  into  Corsica, 
whence  he  did  not  return  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  which,  as  chief  of  Bat- 
talion, he  made  his  brilliant  military 
debut  at  the  seige  of  Toulon,  which 
place  was  recaptured  from  the  English 
by  his  genius.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
sent  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
on  a secret  mission  to  Genoa.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mission  was  his  own  arrest  as 
one  of  the  suspected.  Against  the  in- 
justice of  this  arrest  he  drew  up  a strong 
protest,  powerful  in  its  simple  earnest- 
ness and  tone  of  honesty.  It  was  ad- 
dressed, “To  the  Representatives  Albitte 
and  Salicetti.”  Its  closing  passages  will 
afford  a specimen  of  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Napoleonic  documents  : 

“Salicetti,  thou  knowest  me:  hast  thou, 
during  five  years,  seen  in  my  conduct 
anything  suspicious  as  regards  the  revo- 
lution? Albitte,  thou  knowest  me  not; 
no  one  has  proved  a single  fact  to  thee ; 
thou  hast  not  heard  me ; yet  thou  know- 
est with  what  address  calumny  may 
sometimes  slander.  Ought  I,  then,  to 
be  confounded  with  the  enemies  of  the 
country?  Are  you  patriots,  and  will 
you  inconsiderately  give  up  to  ruin  a 
general  who  has  not  been  unserviceable 
to  the  republic?  Are  you  representa- 
tives? Ought  you  to  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  cruel  necessity  of  be- 
ing unjust,  no  less  than  impolitic?  Hear 
me ; destroy  the  oppression  which  sur- 
rounds me,  and  restore  me  to  the  esteem 
of  patriots.  An  hour  after,  if  the  wicked 
desire  it,  take  that  life  I little  value — 


which  I have  often  despised  ! Yes,  the 
hope  alone  that  it  may  again  be  useful  to 
our  country  nerves  me  with  courage  to 
sustain  its  load.” 

Napoleon  was  set  provisionally  at  lib- 
erty, but  directed  to  remain  at  head- 
quarters, and  Salicetti  became  his  friend 
and  confidant.  Soon  afterwards  he  le- 
turned  to  Paris,  as  also  did  Bourrienne, 
from  Germany,  whither  he  had  fled  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  To  him 
and  his  wife  young  Napoleon  delighted 
to  rehearse,  in  their  evening  conversa- 
tions, his  warlike  achievements  under  the 
walls  of  Toulon.  From  these  rehearsals, 
doubtless,  he  drew  fresh  inspiration. 

At  this  period  the  Government  de- 
sired to  send  Bonaparte  to  La  Vendee  as 
general  of  a brigade  of  infantry;  but 
looking  upon  it  as  a field  unworthy  of 
his  genius,  he  declined  the  command, 
assigning  as  the  reason  the  injustice  to 
himself  of  the  change  of  his  arm  of  ser- 
vice. Upon  this  the  Government  erased 
his  name  from  the  list  of  general  officers, 
and  Napoleon,  overwhelmed  by  this  un- 
expected blow,  retired  into  obscurity, 
and  with  Bourrienne  went  over  again  the 
course  of  life  led  before  his  departure 
for  Corsica. 

Here  he  was  restless  for  heroic  action, 
commensurate  with  the  vastness  of  his 
life-dreams  (for  though  a dreamer,  he 
was  in  the  very  essence  of  his  nature  a 
man  of  action)  ; and  yearning  daily  for 
opportunities  worthy  of  the  great  capac- 
ity and  force  which  he  felt  locked  up 
up  within  himself,  he  became  morbidly 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  His  genius 
and  ambition  were  consuming  him.  Even 
at  the  theatre,  when  the  audience  was 
convulsed  with  laughter  by  some  humor- 
ous sally,  not  a smile  would  be  seen  on 
his  grave  countenance. 

Sometimes,  however,  he  would  for  a 
moment  resign  himself  to  more  humble 
ideas,  and  then  it  was  his  habit  to  envy 
his  brother  Joseph,  who  had  just  married 
the  daughter  of  a rich  merchant.  “How 
lucky  that  knave  Joseph  is!”  he  would 
say  at  such  times.  But  these  humble  fits 
were  merely  fits  of  reaction.  He  at 
length  resolved  to  quit  France  and  find 
a more  congenial  field  in  the  East.  It 
was  at  this  period,  in  his  very  mood  of 
despair,  that  he  conceived  his  great  pro- 
gramme to  resuscitate  the  East  and  re- 
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pair  and  rebuild  empires  in  the  lands 
where  empires  first  began. 

Full  of  his  idea  he  drew  up  a petition 
to  the  French  Government  to  obtain  its 
sanction  to  offer  to  Turkey,  in  the  name 
of  France,  his  services  and  that  of  a few 
select  companions,  among  whom  would 
have  been  young  Junot  and  Marmont. 
His  petition  was  unanswered.  At  length 
came  Napoleon’s  day  of  fate.  The 
storm  of  civil  war  again  burst,  and  the 
“Sections  of  Paris"  attacked  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  representative 
of  the  people,  Barras,  was  nominated 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Interior,  and 
General  Bonaparte  was  named  second  in 
command.  In  the  crisis  of  that  period 
our  hero  himself  played  the  part  which 
in  his  indignation  he  had  sketched  im- 
promtu  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
when  the  mob  assaulted  the  King:  he 
blew  the  revolulion  into  the  air  with  his 
cannon;  and  all  the  glory  of  that  bloody 
day  the  National  Convention  with  accla- 
mation ascribed  to  General  Bonaparte. 
He  was  proud  of  this  at  the  time,  but 
often  did  he  afterward  say  to  Bourienne, 
“ I would  give  five  years  of  my  life  to 
erase  that  page  from  my  history." 

Soon  after  this  event  he  married  Jose- 
phine, and  a few  months  later  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  He  announced  to  Josephine  his 
victory  of  Areola  in  a letter  which  will 
serve  as  a specimen  of  his  letters  to  his 
wife  . 

“ Verona,  29th 

[May  \1796],  Mid-day. 

“ At  length,  mine  adorable  Josephine, 
I breathe  again.  Death  is  no  longer  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  glory  and  honor  are 
once  more  in  my  heart.  The  enemy  has 
been  beaten  at  Areola.  To-morrow  we 
repair  the  blunder  of  Vabois,  in  aban- 
doning Rivoli.  In  eight  days  Mantua 
will  be  ours,  and  soon  in  thine  arms,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  thee  a thousand 
proofs  of  the  ardent  love  of  thy  husband. 
The  moment  I can  I will  hasten  to 
Milan.  At  present  I am  somewhat  fa- 
tigued. I have  received  a letter  from 
Eugene  and  Hortense.  They  are  delight- 
ful creatures.  As  my  family  is  a little  dis- 
persed, the  moment  all  have  rejoined  me 
I will  send  them  to  thee.  We  have  made 

5.000  prisoners,  and  have  slain  at  least 

6.000  of  the  enemy.  Adieu,  mine  ador- 
able Josephine.  Think  often  of  me.  If 


thou  dost  cease  to  love  thine  Achilles,  or 
if  thine  heart  should  ever  grow  cold  to- 
ward him,  thou  wilt  be  very  frightful  and 
very  unjust ; but  I feel  assured  thou  wilt 
always  love  me,  as  I shall  ever  remain 
thy  most  attached  friend.  Send  me  news 
of  thy  health.  A thousand  and  a thou- 
sand tenderest  adieus  !’’ 

His  genius  electrified  Europe.  Now 
was  he  the  conqueror  of  Italy  ! But  the 
Directory  crossed  him.  He  indignantly 
demanded  his  dismissal,  to  teach  them 
that  the  conqueror  of  Italy  was  their 
master.  They  dared  not  dismiss  him  in 
his  hours  of  victory  with  an  army  which 
idolized  him.  The  press  depreciated  the 
glory  of  his  campaigns.  He,  in  the  ar- 
rogance of  his  genius,  replied  in  one  of 
his  anonymous  tracts  : “The  pedant — I 
have  forgotten  in  what  town — conceived 
he  could  read  a lecture  to  Alexander ; 
and  you  think  rhat  if  Caesar,  Turenne, 
Monteculli,  the  great  Frederic  were  alive, 
they  would  become  your  scholars?” 

At  the  Luxembourg  the  most  magnifi- 
cent preparations  had  been  made  to  cel- 
ebrate the  return  of  the  conqueror  of 
Italy ; and  when  the  day  came  for  his 
triumphal  reception,  the  great  court  of 
the  palace  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  ceremony  of  the  reception  over,  the 
hero  arose,  and  with  a modest  air  but 
firm  voice  addressed  the  Directors,  speak- 
ing as  if  they  had  done  all,  only  men- 
tioning himself  once;  for  Napoleon  al- 
ways kept  up  the  harmony  of  his  effects.. 

“Bourienne,  I shall  remain  here  no 
longer,’’  Napoleon  said  to  his  secretary 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1798.  “There 
is  no  good  to  be  done.  They  will  listen 
to  nothing.  I see,  if  I loiter  here,  I am 
done  for  quickly.  Here,  everything 
grows  flat.  My  glory  is  already  on  the 
wane.  This  little  Europe  of  ours  can 
not  supply  the  demand.  We  mush 
go  to  the  East.  All  great  reputations 
come  from  that  quarter.  However,  I 
will  first  take  a turn  round  the  coast,  to 
assure  myself  what  can  be  done.  I will 
take  you  with  me — you,  Lannes,.  and 
Sulkowsky.  If  the  success  of  a descent 
upon  England  appear  doubtful,  as  I fear, 
the  army  of  England  shall  become  the 
army  of  the  East,  and  I am  off'  for 
Egypt." 

After  his  tour  around  the  coast,  “ Gen- 
eral," said  his  secretary,  “what  think 
you  of  our  journey?  Are  you  satisfied?” 
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Napoleon  answered  with  vivacity  and  a 
shake  of  the  head  : I will  not  hazard 

it.  I will  not  stake  upon  such  a cast  the 
fate  of  our  beautiful  France  ! ’ ’ 

Night  and  day  Napoleon  now  labored 
for  the  execution  of  his  grand  project — 
organizing  everthing  where  nothing  be- 
fore existed.  On  the  twelfth  of  April, 
1798,  he  was  named  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  East;  and  then  his 
orders  flew  like  lightning  along  the  coast 
from  Toulon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
In  all  his  movements  he  was  supreme,  and 
his  orders  were  dictated  in  his  own  closet, 
while  the  Directors  fearing  his  presence 
in  France,  readily  approved  his  designs. 
A short  time  before  his  departure,  his 
secretary  asked  him  how  long  he  intended 
to  remain  in  the  East.  “ A few  months, 
or  six  years,”  replied  Napoleon.  ‘-'All 
depends  upon  events.  I shall  colonize 
the  country  and  carry  out  artists,  work- 
men of  all  descriptions,  women,  actors. 
We  are  only  twenty-nine  f we  must  be 
thirty-five.  [He  had  been  refused  a seat 
in  the  Directory  on  account  of  his  youth, 
being  but  twenty-nine.]  That  is  no  age. 
These  six  years  will  suffice  me,  if  things 
succeed  to  reach  India.  Tell  all  those 
who  talk  to  you  of  your  departure,  that 
you  are  going  to  Brest.  Say  the  same  to 
your  family.” 

At  another  time,  as  they  drove  through 
the  Rue  St.  Anne,  upon  his  secretary’s 
asking  him  if  he  remained  resolved  to 
quit  France,  he  replied,  “Yes!  I have 
tried  everthing;  they  will  not  hear  of  my 
proposal.  I might  turn  them  out  and 
make  myself  king,  but  that  must  not  be 
thought  of  yet;  the  nobles  would  never 
consent;  I have  sounded  them;  the  time 
it  not  come.  I should  be  alone.  I will 
dazzle  these  gentry  yet.” 

Napoleon  left  Paris  May  3d,  1798;  but 
ten  days  before  his  departure  for  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  and  Syria,  a prisoner  es- 
caped from  the  Temple.  That  escaped 
prisoner  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  man 
destined  to  checkmate  Bonaparte  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  and  destroy 
forever  his  pet  design  of  establishing  in 
the  East  a new  and  mighty  empire. 

The  French  sqadron  set  sail  from  Tou- 
lon May  the  16th,  and  arrived  before 
Malta  on  the  10th  of  June.  After  tak- 
ing that  famous  island,  Napoleon  directed 
his  course  towards  Alexandria  ; and  one 
beautiful  evening  at  sunset,  as  the  flag- 


ship Orient  proudly  dashed  through  the 
Sicilian  sea,  the  cry  arose,  “ The  Alps  ! ” 
At  this  word,  says  Bourienne,  I think  I 
still  behold  Bonaparte;  I see  him  long 
immovable,  then  all  at  once  breaking 
from  his  trance — “ No  ! never  can  I view 
without  emotion  the  land  of  Italy  ! 
Here  is  the  East,  whither  I am  now 
bound;  a perilous  enterprise  calls  me. 
These  mountains  overlook  the  plains 
where  I have  have  so  often  led  to  victory 
the  sodiers  of  France.  With  them  we 
shall  conquer  still  ! ” 

As  he  drew  towards  the  close  of  his 
voyage,  our  hero  dictated  his  famous  pro- 
clamation and  order  to  his  soldiers,  in 
which  he  said  to  them:  “The  people 

with  whom  we  are  about  to  be  connected 
are  Mahometans, — the  first  article  of 
their  faith  is  this : There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.’  Do 
not  gainsay  them  ; live  with  them  as  you 
have  done  with  the  Jews — with  the  Ital- 
ians, paying  the  same  deference  to  their 
muftis  and  their  imaums  as  you  have  paid 
to  the  rabbis  and  bishops;  show  to  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Koran  and 
to  the  mosques  the  same  tolerance  as  you 
have  shown  to  the  convents  and  the  syna- 
gogues— to  the  religion  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  Ghrist.  The  Roman  legion  pro- 
tected all  religions.  You  will  find  here 
usages  different  from  those  of  Europe ; 
it  is  proper  that  you  habituate  yourselves 
thereunto,” 

Arriving  at  Alexandria,  Napoleon 
commanded  an  immediate  disembarka- 
tion; but  Admiral  Brueys  opposed,  rep- 
resenting the  perilous  state  of  the  sea, 
and  assuring  him  that  Nelson,  who  had 
gone  in  search  of  him,  could  not  return 
for  several  days.  “Admiral,”  replied 
Napoleon  impatiently,  “we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  Fortune  gives  me  but  three  days , 
— if  I profit  not  by  the  indulgence,  we 
are  lost!"  Had  Brueys  followed  with 
the  same  absolute  faith  the  promptings  of 
our  Csesar’s  familiar  genius,  perchance 
the  French  fleet  would  not  have  been  an- 
nihilated on  Nelson’s  return,  nor  the  ill- 
fated  admiral  been  blown  up  with  a thou- 
sand of  his  men  in  the  very  ship  from 
which  the  “ Man  of  Destiny,’’  warned 
by  his  fortune,  now  fled  almost  in  con- 
sternation. 

After  taking  Alexandria,  Napoleon 
pressed  on  to  Cairo,  and  having  defeated 
the  Mamelukes  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyr- 
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amids,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
civil  and  military  organization  of  the 
country.  “ He  should  have  been  seen,” 
says  his  secretary,  “in  this  season,  while 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood;  nothing 
escaped  his  rare  penetration,  his  indomi- 
table activity.”  He  appointed  provis- 
ional governments  in  all  the  cities  and 
provinces  occupied  by  his  troops;  sought 
to  sustain  the  character  of  deliverer  as 
well  as  that  of  conquerer,  and  to  prepare 
the  East  for  his  new  empire,  and  a gradual 
transformation  to  a state  more  in  har- 
mony with  European  civilation. 

While  thus  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  news  arrived  at  Cairo  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Bay 
of  Aboukir,  on  the  1st  of  August.  Na- 
poleon, who  was  at  the  time  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Ibrahim,  immediately  re- 
turned to  Cairo,  completely  overwhelmed 
.by  the  terrible  catastrophe.  “ Unhappy 
Brueys,  what  hast  thou  done!”  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a tone  difficult  to  conceive. 
Though  he  allowed  not  the  vulgar  eye  to 
perceive  how  much  the  event  shook  his 
daring  soul,  yet  when  alone  he  gave  vent 
to  his  emotions.  Bourrienne  essayed  to 
console  him  by  representing  how  much 
more  fatal  had  been  the  disaster  had  Nel- 
son remained  but  twenty-four  hours  lon- 
ger before  Alexandria  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  French  fleet,  with  the  army  and 
himself  on  board.  But  when  his  secre- 
tary spoke  of  help  from  the  Directory, 
the  conqueror  burst  out  in  wrath  : “ As 

for  your  Directory,  they  are  a parcel  of 

; they  fear  and  hate  me;  they  will 

leave  me  to  perish  here.  And  then  see 
you  not  these  figures  of  soldiers.  It  is 
every  one’s  cry — I will  not  remain.” 

The  French  army  was  dispirited  and 
demoralized ; a sullen  silence  followed 
the  question,  “what  will  become  of  us?” 
The  generals  were  saluted  as  they  passed 
along  with  the  cry,  “There  go  the  butch- 
ers of  the  French!”  Yet  Napoleon, 
in  spite  of  all,  was  soon  himself  again  ; 
and  when  his  secretary  presented  him 
with  a draft  of  a dispatch  for  France 
bearing  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet,  briefly  told  without  blame  or  embel- 
lishment, Napoleon  smiled,  saying,  “It 
is  too  vague,  too  smooth;  it  wants  effect. 
You  must  enter  largely  into  details;  you 
must  speak  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves.  And  then  you  say 
not  a word  of  fortune;  and  according  to 


you,  Brueys  is  without  reproach.  You 
do  not  know  mankind.  Leave  it  to  me. 
Write!”  He  then  dictated  that  cele- 
brated dispatch  in  which  for  effect  he  in- 
troduced his  famous  dramatic  passage: 
“At  a distance  to  windward  was  seen  a 
ship  of  war:  it  was  the  frigate  Justice 
returning  from  Malta.  I exclaimed, 
Fortune , wilt  thou  abandon  me  ? — / ask 
but  five  days."  And  after  reflecting  upon 
Admiral  Brueys  for  not  promptly  acting 
in  concert  with  his  wishes  and  slighting 
his  chances  of  fortune,  he  rounded  his 
dispatch  with  the  astonishing  finale — 
“And  it  was  only  when  Fortune  beheld 
all  her  favors  useless  that  she  abandoned 
our  fleet  to  its  destiny  !” 

Before  he  took  his  departure  from 
Cairo  on  the  Syrian  expedition,  he  med- 
itated the  scheme  of  invading  British 
India.  Writing  to  Kleber,  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  he  said,  “If 
the  English  continue  to  inundate  the 
Mediteranean,  they  will  oblige  us  per- 
haps to  do  greater  things  than  we  other- 
wise would  have  attempted.”  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1799,  only  fifteen  days 
before  marching  into  Syria,  he  wrote  to 
Tippoo  Sahib  : “ You  must  already  be 
informed  of  my  arrival  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  with  an  army  invincible  as 
it  is  innumerable,  and  animated  by  the 
desire  of  delivering  you  from  the  iron 
yoke  of  England.  Send  to  Suez,  or  to 
Grand  Cairo,  some  person  of  ability,  who 
enjoys  your  confidence.” 

On  the  nth  of  February  the  expedi- 
tion, numbering  12,000  men,  commenced 
the  march  for  Syria.  One  evening  after 
the  halt,  Junot  was  seen  aside  communi- 
cating something  to  the  commander-in- 
chief which  appeared  to  move  the  latter 
greatly.  At  the  close  of  the  conversa- 
tion Bourreinne  advanced  to  meet  Napol- 
eon, who  exclaimed  to  him  in  a stern 
and  broken  voice,  “ You  are  not  my 
friend!  Woman!  Josephine!  Had  you, 
Bourriene,  been  attached  to  me  you  would 
have  told  me  all  that  I have  just  learned 
from  Junot;  he  is  a true  friend.  Josephine  ! 
A.nd  I six  hundred  leagues  distant. 
Josephine  ! — to  have  deceived  me  thus  ! 
— She  ! — Woe  to  them  ! I will  extermi- 
nate the  whole  race  of  coxcombs  and  in- 
triguers ! As  to  her ! divorce, — yes,  di- 
vorce, a public  and  proclaimed  divorce  ! 
I must  write — I know  all! — It  is  your 
fault.  You  ought  to  have  told  me.” 
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His  friend,  to  calm  his  agitation,  re- 
minded him  of  his  glory.  “ My  glory!” 
he  cried.  “Alas ! What  would  I give 
that  those  things  Junot  told  me  were  not 
true — so  much  do  I love  that  woman  ! 
If  Josephine  is  guilty,  a divorce  must 
seperate  us  forever  !” 

Junot  had  been  repeating  to  his  chief 
scandal  afloat  relative  to  Josephine; 
hence  this  scene  and  distraction.  It  il- 
lustrates strongly  Napoleon’s  love  for  his 
wife;  and  as  this  is  the  first  time  of  the 
. mention  of  divorce  between  those  two 
who,  in  spite  of  their  divorce,  will  in  our 
minds  everlastingly  be  one,  this  incident 
was  worthy  of  note. 

After  taking  the  town  of  Jaffa  by 
storm,  Napoleon  laid  siege  to  Acre. 
During  the  sixty  days  thus  occupied,  he 
manifested  some  of  his  strange  presenti- 
ments. Having  received  from  Upper 
Egypt  news  of  the  loss  of  of  a large  and 
beautiful  dgerm  built  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile  and  named  the  Italy,  he  said 
to  Bourrienne  in  a prophetic  tone,  “ My 
good  friend,  Italy  is  lost  to  France  ! — it 
is  all  over ; my  presentiments  never  de- 
ceive me  ! ' ’ 

Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena:  “If 

Acre  had  fallen,  I would  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  !”  And  now  while 
under  its  walls  he  often  exclaimed,  “The 
fate  of  the  East  is  in  that  place  ! ” One 
evening,  as  he  took  his  accustomed  walk 
with  his  secretary  near  the  coast,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  conversation  was  held 
between  them ; 

“Yes,  Bourrienne,  I see  that  this  pal- 
try town  has  cost  me  many  men,  and  oc- 
cupied much  time ; but  things  have  gone 
too  far  not  to  risk  a last  effort.  If  we 
succeed,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  I shall  find 
in  that  place  the  treasures  of  the  Pacha, 
and  arms  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  I will  raise  and  arm  the  whole  of 
Syria,  which  is  already  so  exasperated  by 
the  cruelty  of  Djezzar,  for  whose  fall 
you  have  witnessed  the  people  supplicate 
Heaven  at  each  assault.  I march  upon 
Damascus  and  Aleppo;  I recruit  my  army 
by  advancing  into  every  country  where 
discontent  prevails.  I announce  to  the 
people  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Pachas; 
I arrive  at  Constantinople  with  armed 
masses ; I overturn  the  dominion  of  the 
Mussulman ; I found  in  the  East  a new 
and  mighty  empire,  which  shall  fix  my 


position  with  posterity;  and  perhaps  re- 
turn I to  Paris  by  Adrianople  or  Vienna, 
having  annihilated  the  house  of  Austria.” 
After  an  observation  from  his  secretary 
upon  the  vastness  of  his  design,  he  con- 
tinued, “Eh!  remark  you  not  that  the 
Druses  wait  only  the  fall  of  Acre  to  rise  ? 
Have  they  not  already  offered  me  the 
keys  of  Damascus?  I have  put  them 
off  from  day  to  day  expecting  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  walls,  because  at  present  I 
am  unable  to  derive  full  advantage  from 
that  great  city.  By  the  plan  which  I 
meditate,  every  species  of  succor  from 
the  Beys  of  Egypt  is  cut  off,  and  this 
conquest  secured,  I will  cause  Dessaix  to 
be  named  commander-in-chief.  If  we 
are  unsuccessful  in  the  last  assault,  now 
about  to  be  made,  I am  off  instantly.” 

But  Acre  fell  not ; and  Napoleon  did 
not,  as  he  designed,  “ change  the  face  of 
the  world,”  and  nurse  it  again  in  the 
cradle  of  empires. 

Now  came  the  terrible  retreat  of  the 
French  across  the  desert,  and  then  their 
glorious  battle  with  the  Turks  at  Alex- 
andria, after  which,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Nelson,  our  hero  received  the  French 
gazetteer,  which  he  devoured  with  eager- 
ness. “ Well  ” said  he,  “my  presenti- 
ment has  not  deceived  me;  Italy  is  lost. 
The  miserable  creatures  ! All  the  fruit 
of  cur  victories  has  disappeared.  I must 
be  gone.”  He  sent  immediately^  for 
Berthier  and  made  him  read  the  news. 
“Things  go  ill  in  France,”  he  said,  “ I 
must  see  what  is  passing  there.  You 
shall  go  with  me.”  He  then  sent  also 
for  xVdmiral  Gentheaume,  who  received 
orders  to  prepare  two  frigates,  the  Mat- 
ron and  La  Carricre,  and  two  small 
brigs,  La  Revanche  and  La  Fortune. 
His  secret  was  hid  by  a fictitious  cruise 
into  Upper  Egypt,  and  not  until  they 
were  about  to  sail  for  Europe  did  he  in- 
form those  whom  he  took  with  him  that 
they  were  bound  for  France.  To  the 
army  he  left  behind  he  issued  a proclama- 
tion, leaving  it  under  the  command  of 
Kleber. 

“The  ship  destined  for  Bonaparte,” 
says  his  secretary,  “ was  once  more  to 
carry  Ccesar  and  his  fortune,  but  Ctesar 
revolving  in  his  darkened  spirit  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic.”  Mystery  was 
around  them;  none  saw  clearly  through 
the  vista  of  the  future,  but  seemingly  an 
irresistible  destiny  urged  Napoleon  on- 
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ward.  Unceasingly  for  twenty  one  days 
adverse  winds  drove  them  back  toward 
the  coast  of  Syria;  but  in  spite  of  the 
winds  and  the  advice  of  the  admiral  to 
return  to  Alexandria,  our  Caesar’s  cry  was 
ever,  “ Onward  !”  At  length,  after  tak- 
ing shelter  for  six  days  in  his  native  Cor- 
sica, they  again  set  sail  for  France,  but 
on  the  second  day  they  were  signalized 
by  an  English  squadron.  Night  closed 
in  to  hide  them,  but  still  they  could  see 
the  signal  and  hear  the  booming  of  the 
enemy’s  guns.  The  French  admiral  was 
in  distraction  ; his  wits  were  lost;  he  pro- 
posed to  put  about  to  Corsica.  “No, 
no!’’  commanded  Napoleon;  “no;  set 
all  sail — every  man  to  his  post.  To  the 
northwest ! — to  the  northwest  ! — on- 
ward !”  As  usual,  Napoleon’s  inspira- 
tion bore  his  fate.  The  order  saved 
them.  The  first  beams  of  the  morning 
discovered  the  English  steering  northeast, 
and  the  French  continued  on  their 
course  for  the  long-wished-for  shores  of 
France.  Little  did  the  English  dream 
that  those  ships  were  from  the  East,  and 
that  in  one  of  them  was  Bonaparte. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1799,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  ships 
entered  the  bay  of  Frejus,  and  on  the  in- 
stant that  it  Avas  known  that  one  of  them 
carried  the  idol  of  France,  the  sea  was 
covered  with  embarkations,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  defiance  of  quarantine  laws  and 
warnings  against  the  plague,  fairly  bore 
off  and  landed  the  hero  and  his  soldiers 
of  fortune,  crying  in  their  delirium  of 
joy,  “ We  prefer  the  plague  to  the  Aus- 
trians.’’ 

It  as  not  until  then  that  Napoleon 
learned  the  extent  of  the  French  reverses 
in  Italy.  It  had  been  his  darling  design 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  Italy  and  produce  in  France  a brilliant 
effect  by  the  simultaneous  announcement 
of  an  Egyptian  and  Italian  victory. 
“ The  evil  is  too  great!”  he  exclaimed. 
“ There  is  nothing  to  be  done!”  And 
on  the  same  day  that  his  feet  again 
touched  the  shores  of  France  he  set  out 
for  Paris,  hailed  all  the  way  as  the  hope 
and  deliverer  of  France. 

Josephine  hastened  to  join  her  hus- 
band, but  he  received  her  with  studied  se- 
verity and  indifference,  holding  no  com- 
munication with  her  for  three  days.  To 
his  secretary  he  spoke  incessantly  of 
those  suspicions  now  inflamed  by  the 


insidious  tales  of  his  brothers  against  her; 
but  at  length  his  great  love  for  Josephine 
and  her  children  overcame  his  jealousy 
and  silenced  his  furious  threatenings  of  di- 
vorce. 

All  the  other  generals  in  Paris,  except- 
ing Bernadotte,  visited  Napoleon  on  his 
return ; and  it  was  only  at  the  repeated 
instances  if  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his 
wife  that  Bernadotte  visited  his  old  com- 
mander. At  the  close  of  the  interview 
Napoleon  entered  his  study,  where  his 
secretary  was  at  work,  quite  agitated, 
and  hastily  addressed  him;  “ Bourriene, 
can  you  conceive  Bernadotte  ? You  have 
just  traversed  France  with  me.  You  your- 
self have  said  that  you  read  in  the  enthu- 
siasm called  forth  by  my  return,  the  de- 
sire of  every  Frenchman  to  escape  from 
the  disastrous  situation  into  which  our 
reverses  have  thrown  the  country:  very 
well ! Now  see  Bernadotte  ! He  vaunts 
the  brilliant  and  victorious  condition  of 
France;  tells  me"  of  Russia  beaten;  of 
Genoa  occupied  ; of  innumerable  armies 
everywhere  levying;  and  I know  not  what 
more  besides.  It  is  all  humbug.  * * 

This  man,  quite  proud  of  having  been 
minister  of  war,  has  the  impudence  to 
tell  me  that  he  looks  upon  the  Egyptian 
army  as  lost.  He.  did  more.  He  has 
shown  me  that  he  penetrates  my  inten- 
tions ! He  spoke  of  enemies  without 
and  enemies  within.  At  these  last  words 
he  gave  me  a look ; I also  allowed  a 
glance  to  escape ! But,  patience;  the 
pear  will  soon  be  ripe  !” 

Napoleon  possessed  a charm  potent  as 
witchery  to  draw  men  around  him.  He 
even  pursuaded  this  “ devil  of  a fellow,” 
as  he  called  Bernadotte,  so  far  as  not  to 
oppose  the  designs  which  he  had  pene- 
trated, while  he  gained  over  "completely 
his  military  peer,  Moreau,  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  besides  such  men 
as  Fouche  and  the  matchless  Talleyrand, 

The  parts  of  the  great  Napoleonic 
dramas  were  well  cast ; every  one  was  at 
his  post.  The  18th  Brumaire  came,  and 
early  in  the  morning  a large  assembly  of 
generals  and  officers  were  gathered  at 
Bonaparte’s  residence.  At  seven  o’clock 
his  secretary  entered  his  chamber  and 
found  him  risen, — an  unusual  circum- 
stance. He  was  calm  as  on  the  approach 
of  battle.  In  a few  moments  after,  Jos- 
eph Bonaparte  entered  with  Bernadotte. 
Perceiving  the  latter  not  in  a general’s 
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uniform,  Napoleon  cried  out,  “ Hold  ! 
you  are  not  in  uniform.”  “ I am  thus 
every  morning  when  not  on  duty.” 
“But  you  shall  be  on  service  in  a mo- 
ment.” “I  have  heard  nothing  to  that 
effect.  My  instructions  should  have 
reached  me  sooner.”  Napoleon’s  re- 
solve was  taken.  Bernadotte  he  must 
master  at  once  or  paralyze  him  by  his 
boldness.  He  withdrew  with  him  to  an 
adjoining  room  ; the  conversation  was 
short;  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

“Follow  me!”  was  the  invitation  to  his 
generals  as  soon  as  he  received  the  copy 
of  the  decree  from  the  council  for  which 
he  had  been  waiting.  In  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  10,000  troops  were  gathered 
for  a grand  review  ; after  which  Napo- 
leon read  to  them  the  decree  of  the  An- 
cients, which  invested  him  wdth  the 
command  of  all  the  military  forces,  and 
empowered  him  to  require  the  aid  of 
every  citizen  if  needful. 

Josephine,  in  the  meantime,  was  in 
the  greatest  suspense,  and  Bourrienne, 
who  remained  with  her,  scarcely  less  so, 
At  length  they  were  relieved  by  the  return 
of  the  conqueror — conquerer  now  at  every 
fresh  masterstroke  of  France  herself. 
Every  act  had  succeeded  that  day,  for  he 
had  only  soldiers  to  deal  with  then. 
What  would  to  morrow  bring  forth  when 
he  had  to  master  the  “Ancients”  and 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ! One 
matchless  stroke  of  policy,  however,  had 
overcome  the  Directory  : the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  was  their 
jailor-guard,  holding  the  quarter  of  Lux- 
embourg. Thus  the  two  great  generals 
of  France,  Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  were 
now  in  unison  in  the  revolution,  not  by 
Moreau’s  free-will,  but  by  Napoleon’s 
management. 

“ Do  you  know  what  I toM  Bernadotte 
on  withdrawing?”  said  Bonaparte  to  his 
secretary  in  their  evening  conversation 
upon  the  events  of  the  day.  “All!  he 
knew  then  what  to  depend  upon.  I pre- 
fer that.  * * * All  was  useless.  I 

could  not  overcome  Bernadotte’s  resolu- 
tion ; he  is  a bar  of  iron.  I requested 
his  pledge  to  undertake  nothing  against 
me  ; know  you  what  he  said  ?”  “ Doubt- 
less something  unpleasant.”  “ Unpleas- 
ant ! that’s  a good  one ! much  worse. 
He  told  me  ‘ I will  remain  quiet  as  a 
citizen,  but  if  the  Directory  give  me  or- 
ders me  to  act,  I will  march  against  all 


pertubators.’  After  all,  I laugh  at  him  ; 
my  measures  are  taken.” 

Had  the  Directory  been  politic  enough 
to  play  the  willing  Bernadotte  against 
Napoleon’s  game,  the  latter  might  not 
have  been  emperor  of  France,  nor  the 
former  one  of  his  marshals  and  the  king 
of  Sweden. 

As  it  was,  the  crisis  of  the  morrow 
was  perilous  to  Napoleon,  and  he  well- 
nigh  overwhelmed  himself  with  his  own 
impetuosity.  The  “Ancients”  opened 
their  sitting  at  one  o’clock  upon  the 
crisis  of  the  times,  and  soon  the  war  of 
words  in  their  chamber  ran  high.  Ac- 
counts were  brought  to  the  General  every 
instant.  Impatient,  he  resolved  to  enter 
and  take  part  in  the  debate.  His  entrance 
was  hasty,  and  in  anger.  His  speech  to 
the  Ancients  was  as  astonishing  but  not 
as  brilliant  as  his  battles — as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  man  hirmelf.  “We  only 
heard,”  says  Bourrienne,  who  stood 
close  at  his  right — “Brothers  in  arms — 
frankness  of  a soldier  ! ” with  incoherent 
sounds  of  “volcanoes — secret  agitations 
— victories  — constitutions  violated.” 
Then  came  “Caesar — Cromwell — ty- 
rant ! ” and  several  times  he  repeated, 
“ I have  no  more  than  that  to  tell  you;” 
when  he  had  absolutely  told  them  noth- 
ing. At  length  he  unfortunately  stum- 
bled upon  the  words,  “liberty,  equality,” 
which  he  had  scarcely  pronounced  when 
one  of  the  members  caught  him  up  with, 
“You  forget  the  constitution.”  This 
fairly  put  him  beside  himself ; his  action 
became  animated  and  we  lost  him,  ap- 
prehending nothing  beyond  “ 18th  Fritc- 
tidor — 30th  Prairial — hypocrites— intri- 
guers— I am  not  so — I shall  declare  all — I 
will  abdicate  the  power  when  the  danger 
which  threatens  the  republic  is  past.”  At 
this  point  his  secretary  pulled  his  coat  and 
whispered,  “Retire,  General;  you  no 
longer  know  what  you  say,”  at  the  same 
time  making  a sign  to  Berthier  to  second 
him  in  getting  their  chief  away.  Sud- 
denly, after  stammering  out  a few  more 
words,  Napoleon  turned  round  and  cried, 
“ Let  all  who  love  me,  follow.” 

Leaving  the  Council  of  the  Ancients, 
Napoleon  next  appeared  in  another  ex- 
traordinary scene  in  the  assembly  of  the 
“Five  Hundred,”  followed  now  by  the 
grenadiers,  whom  he  left,  however,  at 
the  door.  Scarely  had  he  entered  when 
from  all  parts  of  the  hall  exclamations 
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arose  : “The  sanctuary  of  the  law  is  vio- 
lated ! Down  with  the  tyrant ! Down 
with  Cromwell ! Down  with  the  dic- 
tator ! What  means  the  mad  man?”  “Let 
us  save  our  General ! ” shouted  the  gren- 
adiers in  their  turn,  advancing  precipi- 
tately in  alarm.  At  the  sight  of  these 
the  wrath  of  the  Five  Hundred  raged  be- 
\ond  bounds,  and  even  to  threaten  Na- 
poleon with  quick  destruction,  who,  now 
out  of  his  wits,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his 
soldiers  crying  out,  “ They  have  a de- 
sign to  assassinate  me ! ’’  But  once  in  the 
midst  of  his  army  and  devoted  generals 
the  splendid  chieftain  was  himself  again. 

After  his  exit,  Napoleon  being  in- 
formed ot  the  danger  of  his  brother  Lu- 
cien,  who,  as  president  of  the  Council  of 
Representatives,  was  battling  for  him  to 
no  purpose,  sent  soldiers  to  his  rescue. 
At  the  head  of  the  troops  Lucien  then 
resumed  his  functions  as  president  of  the 
Five  Hundred  and  harangued  the  army. 
Drawing  his  sword,  he  cried  out : “ I 
swear  to  pierce  the  bosom  of  my  own 
brother  if  ever  he  harbor  a thought  in- 
jurious to  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen.” 
A dramatic  effect  was  produced  ; all  hes- 
itation vanished;  Napoleon  gave  the 
signal,  and  Murat,  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers,  charged  into  the  hall  and 
cleared  it  of  the  representatives. 

The  great  day  was  won.  It  was  night, 
and  calmness  reigned  in  Paris  as  the 
conqueror  with  his  secretary  entered  his 
bed-chamber,  where  Josephine  awaited 
his  arrival  in  the  greatest  distress.  Greet- 
ing his  wife,  he  said  abruptly,  “ So, 
Bourrienne,  I blundered  egregiously  ? ” 
“Not  so  badly,  General!”  “I  like 
better  to  address  soldiers  than  to  speak 
before  lawyers.  These  put  me  out.  I have 
not  sufficient  experience  for  assemblies. 
That  will  come,  of  course.  Good-night, 
Bourrienne  ! Apropos,  we  shall  sleep 
to-morrow  in  the  Luxembourg!  ” 

Bonaparte  duly  became  First  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  his  next 
ambitious  step  was  to  the  bedchamber  of 
the  kings  of  France.  To  sleep  in  the 
Tuileries  ! The  rest  he  knew  would  fol- 
low. The  wished-for  day  came  ; and  the 
conqueror  took  up  his  abode  in  the  pal- 
ace with  such  a display  of  French  glory 
that  gave  to  the  nation  its  Charlemagne 
again. 

Napoleon  had  slept  one  night  in  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  in 


the  morning  his  secretary  as  usual  entered 
his  chamber  to  arouse  him  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  day’s  designs.  The  greet- 
ing of  the  secretary  was:  “Well,  Gen- 

eral; behold  you  at  length  arrived,  with- 
out difficulty,  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  Do  you  remember  your 
remark  in  the  Rue  St.  Anne — ‘ I ought 
to  make  myselt  king,  but  it  is  not  yet 
time?’”  “Yes,  very  true;  see  what  it 
is  to  will  ! It  was  only  two  years  ago  ! 
* * * The  affair  of  yesterday  passed 

off  well.  Do  you  suppose  that  all  those 
who  came  to  play  the  sycophant  about 
me  were  sincere?  Not  so,  undoubtedly; 
but  the  joy  of  the  people  was  real,  and 
the  people  are  right ! ” 

Among  other  of  Napoleon’s  sayings  of 
that  morning  was:  “ Bourrienne,  it  is 

not  all  to  be  at  the  Tuileries  ; we  must 
remain  there.  Who  have  inhabited 
this  palace?  Robbers — the  Convention  ! 
Hold  ! look,  there’s  your  brother’s 
house.  Did  I not  thence  behold  the  Tu- 
ileries besieged,  and  the  good  Louis 
XVI.  carried  away  prisoner?  But  you 
may  rest  in  security.  Let  them  try  that 
again  ! ” 

Soon  afterward  Louis  XVIII.  wrote  to 
our  hero  expressing  his  faith  in  him  as 
the  savior  of  France,  and  praying  the 
conqueror  to  restore  to  the  king  his 
crown.  Napoleon  was  much  affected  by 
Louis’  letter,  but  he  replied:  “You 

ought  not  to  think  of  presenting  yourself 
in  France.  You  cannot  enter  that  coun- 
try save  over  one  hundred  thousand  dead 
bodies.  As  to  the  rest,  I shall  be  ever 
anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  soften 
your  destiny  and  cause  you  to  forget  your 
misfortunes.” 

Josephine  and  Hortense  urged  Napo- 
leon to  restore  the  French  king,  for  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  a presentiment 
of  the  evil  to  come.  Upon  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  the  First  Consul  said 
to  Bourrienne:  “The  partizans  of  the 

Bourbons  much  mistake  if  they  imagine 
I am  the  man  to  play  the  game  of 
Monk  ; ” and  he  closed  the  conversation 
with,  “But  I am  aware  how  the  women 
plague  you  ; you  must  undeceive  them  as 
to  their  folly  and  absurd  presentiments  ! 
Let  them  mind  their  knitting  and  leave 
me  to  act ! ” 

The  glory  of  another  Italian  campaign 
followed;  the  great  battle  of  Marengo 
was  fought;  Italy  was  again  at  the  feet 
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of  her  conqueror;  but  the  gallant  Des- 
saix  fell.  When  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
this  hero  was  brought  to  Napoleon,  his 
grief  found  vent  in  one  only  expression : 
“ Why  is  it  not  permitted  me  to  weep?  ” 
Dessaix  was  his  most  esteemed  and  most 
lamented  military  associate. 

Empire  now  hastened  to  meet  Napo- 
leon, and  the  Pope  went  to  Paris  to  place 
on  his  head  and  that  of  Josephine  the 
imperial  crowns.  In  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  December  2,  1804,  France 
saw  the  imposing  ceremony  which  gave 
to  her  the  first  emperor  and  empress  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  the  next 
day  the  eighteen  marshals  of  the  empire 
were  created. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1805,  the  Em- 
peror set  out  for  Milan  to  receive  the 
iron  crown  of  Charlemagne.  He  re- 
mained three  weeks  at  Turin,  and  in  May 
he  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan 
with  the  iron  crown  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Lombardy,  which  was  taken  from  the 
dust  in  which  it  had  rested  for  ages. 
Taking  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  from 
the  archbishop  of  Mdan,  Napoleon 
placed  it  upon  his  own  head,  calling 
aloud  in  Italian,  “ God  hath  given  it  me! 
Woe  to  him  that  touches  it !” 

The  same  year  saw  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria crushed  in  the  great  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz ; and  in  the  next  Prussia  was 
humbled  in  one  day  on  the  field  of  Jena. 
All  Europe  then  lay  at  his  feet,  except 
Russia  and  Britain.  Then  came  his 
king-making  drama,  which  caused  Spain 
to  desert  him  and  brought  Great  Britain 
to  the  rescue  of  Europe  under  her  skill- 
ful generals,  Moore  and  Wellington,  In 
1810  he  divorced  Josephine  and  married 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  Then  came 
the  Russian  campaign.  With  an  army 
of  nearly  half  a million  he  penetrated 
the  vast  territory  of  the  Czars  to  its  very 
heart.  But  blazing  Moscow  and  the  con- 
sequent retreat  appalled  even  Napoleon, 
for  when  that  winter’s  snow  melted  the 
bones  of  400,000  of  the  Grand  Army  lay 
bleaching  from  Moscow  to  the  Niemen. 
The  downfall  of  the  conqueror  came. 
In  18x4  the  remnant  of  Soult’s  army 
scattered,  himself  routed  in  the  great 
battle  of  Leipsic,  the  allies  occupying 
Paris,  the  abdication  was  signed,  and 
the  Emperor  retired  to  the  Island  of  Elba. 
But  his  grand  finale  was  not  yet  played. 
Escaping  from  Elba  he  landed  on  the 


coast  of  Provence,  March  1st,  1815,  and 
marched  rapidly  on  to  Paris.  His  mar- 
shals hastened  to  his  side  ; all  know  with 
what  enthusiasm  the  army  rallied  again 
beneath  the  standard  of  its  demi-god. 
Once  more  -France  was  Napoleon’s  ! 
Europe  was  alarmed  and  enraged.  Wel- 
lington took  the  command  of  80,000 
troops,  Blucher  marshalled  x 10,000  Prus- 
sians for  the  great  last  act ; and  Austria 
and  Russia  were  preparing  to  invade 
France  on  the  eastern  frontier  with  enor- 
mous armies.  It  was  too  much  even  for 
Napoleon’s  genius  to  battle  with  only  a 
remnant  of  his  grand  armies  against  the 
might  of  a world.  Waterloo  came,  and 
the  last  deeds  of  the  Old  Guard  of 
France  may  be  taken  as  a fit  emblem  of 
Napoleon  himself  in  the  great  drama  of 
empires.  On  the  lonely  rock  of  St. 
Helena,  imprisoned  by  the  Atlantic  waves 
for  six  years,  find  we  the  last  of  Napo- 
leon. He  closed  his  mortal  career  May 
3d,  1821. 


At  a festival  party  of  old  and  young, 
the  question  was  asked,  Which  season  of 
life  is  the  most  happy  ? After  being 
freely  discussed  by  the  guests,  it  was 
referred  for  answer  to  the  host,  upon 
whom  was  the  burden  of  fourscore  years. 
He  asked  if  they  had  not  noticed  a 
group  of  trees  before  the  dwelling,  and 
said  : “When  the  spiing  comes,  and  in 

the  soft  air  the  buds  are  breaking  on  the 
trees,  and  these  are  covered  with  blos- 
soms, I think  how  beautiful  is  spring  ! 
And  when  the  summer  comes,  and  covers 
the  trees  with  its  heavy  foliage,  and  sing- 
ing birds  are  among  all  the  branches,  I 
I think  how  beautiful  is  summer  ! When 
autumn  loads  them  with  golden  fruit,  and 
their  leaves  bear  the  gorgeous  tint,  I 
think  how  beautiful  is  autumn  ! And 
when  it  is  sere  winter,  and  there  is  nei- 
ther foliage  nor  fruit,  then  I look  up  and 
through  the  leafless  branches,  as  I could 
never  until  now,  I see  the  stars  shine 
through.” 


In  matters  of  great  concern,  and  which 
must  be  done,  there  is  no  surer  argument 
of  a weak  mind  than  irresolution — to  be 
undetermined  where  the  case  is  so  plain 
and  the  necessity  so  urgent ; to  be  always 
intending  to  lead  a new  life,  but  never  to 
find  time  to  set  about  it. 


A POEM. 
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THOUGHTS  INSPIRED  ON  A STARRY  NIGHT. 


BY  WM.  GILL  MILLS. 


Oh,  beautiful  and  glowing  orbs  of  light, 

That  thus  have  glistened  round  the  throne  of  N ght 
Unnumbered  cycles  in  your  ether  wave, 

And  radiant  still,  but  silent  as  the  grave  ! 

How  many  yearning  hearts  like  mine,  on  earth, 
Have  questioned  you  to  know  your  holy  birth  ? 

In  vain  the  thought  our  deepest  feelings  stirred, 

Ye  shine,  and  shine,  but  answer  not  a word. 

Why  is  it  thus?  Why  your  vast  discs  be  less 
By  lifeless,  cold  illimitable  space? 

The  music,  too,  is  lost  of  your  grand  motion 
In  the  wide  waves  of  your  etherial  ocean  ; 

Or  if  some  meditative  poet-ear 

Catch  the  sweet  cadence,  flowing  from  you  here, 

It  is  so  soft,  so  faint,  so  exquisite 
It  vibrates  only  through  the  soul  made  fit 
To  listen  to  the  “music  of  the  spheres,” 

Rather  than  vibrates  on  the  outward  ears. 

’Tis  blissful,  as  if  in  angelic  trance, 

To  see  you  gem  the  limitless  expanse 
Of  heaven — emblem  of  infinity — 

Like  glowing  diamonds  set  in  ebony  ! 

And  gazing  on  you  in  these  sombre  nights 
Hung  out  above  us  like  to  beacon  lights 
On  verge  of  other  worlds  invitingly 
To  beckon  us  on  high,  is  extacy  ! 

But,  then,  you  are  so  distant,  and  with  all 
Your  vast  and  bright  immenseness  are  so  small, 
That  a bat’s  wing,  nay,  ev’n  a tiny  leaf 
Which  trembles  by  a zephyr,  soft  and  brief, 

If  intervening  can  your  brightness  shade — 

An  eclipse  to  our  raptured  vision  made: 

What  ! a lone  feather  on  a bird  unfurled, 

Or  tiny  fading  leaf  eclipse  a world  ! 

But,  Ah  ! ’tis  thus,  ev’n  on  our  globe  itself, 

The  veriest  trash,  the  lure  of  filthiest  pelf, 

The  hidden  mischief  of  the  secret  earth, 

The  claim  of  title,  blood,  descent  and  birth, 

If  interposing,  ’twixt  the  priceless  gem 
Of  geniQs  forming  in  the  mine,  to  stem 
The  current  of  the  warm  sun’s  fostering  rays, 

Will  intercept  the  bright  creative  blaze, 

And  let  the  glorious  jewel  lie  in  doom 
To  waste  in  grand  prolific  Nature’s  womb. 

Ay  ! but  there  are  some  souls  of  holy  fire 
That  will  shine  out  and  other  hearts  inspire, 

Whose  light  will  sparkle  with  increasing  rays 
Till  genial  natures  kindle  in  the  blaze. 

Such  souls  embrace  the  lonely  musing  hour 
To  roam  at  eve  and  woo  your  mystic  power, 

To  listen  to  the  music  of  the  breeze 
Chanting  its  vespers  in  soft  symphonies; 
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Or  to  fair  philomel,  avoiding  day, 

Warble  his  plaintive,  solitary  lay : 

They  love  to  hearken  to  the  sweet  refrain, 

And  lingering  catch  the  spirit  of  the  strain. 

With  natures  such  as  those  ’tis  purest  joy 
The  hours  in  blest  communion  to  employ. 

What  though  the  world  and  fated  life  deny 
To  make  for  us  a formal  closer  tie ; 

Yet  we  can  gaze  upon  the  stellar  light 
In  lustre  beaming  in  the  dome  of  night. 

Behold  the  self  same  stars,  that  Byron  viewed 
When  in  his  Grecian  skiff  he  skimmed  the  flood, 

Or  which  the  sprightlier  Moore  oft  glanced  among 
Translating  them  into  his  glowing  song, 

And  those  that  sparkled  in  the  skies  of  Greece 
Inspiring  Homer  into  extacies, 

Who  deemed  them  exquisitely  beautified 

That  ev’n  the  gods  might  dwell  in  them  with  pride  ; 

Nay  more — perchance  the  very  stars  that  shone 

Which  David  in  Judea  gazed  upon 

Whose  glorious  beauty  filled  the  vaulted  span. 

He  wondered  God  should  think  of  puny  man. 

Oh  holy  Night  ! seen  by  thy  distant  beams  ! 

If  thou  can’st  wake  so  many  luminous  dreams, 

Such  generous  reminiscences  call  forth 
Of  far-off  things,  and  lands,  and  noble  worth ; 

Canst  bring  us  into  one  immortal  feeling 
Past,  present,  future,  with  their  grand  revealing, 

Oh,  let  me  from  thy  influence  and  power 
Draw  inspiration  for  this  musing  hour, 

Let  me  mount  up  thy  mystic  atmosphere, 

Let  shapes  of  heroes,  poets,  gods  appear 
To  my  impassioned  gaze  amid  the  clouds, 

And  have  the  greeting  of  those  noble  crowds. 

My  soul  is  pensive,  wayward,  lonely  now; 

And  so  the  silvery  moon,  that  from  her  brow 
Shoots  her  mild  rays  across  the  misty  deep, 

Or  on  the  rugged  mountain  lies  asleep, 

Seems  brighter,  grander  and  more  glorious  than 
The  glaring  sun  that  shines  upon  the  haunts  of  man. 

Sa/t  Lake  City , 

February,  1885. 


HENRY  DINWOODEY; 


upholstery:  kjikwoodey>s. furniture' 


Wall  Paper, 

FEATHERS 


LACE  CURTAINS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  BABY  CJLRtpCES  REFRIGERATORS- 


HENRY  DINWOODEY, 

37  to  43  W.,  First  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


R.  K.  THOMAS, 

HAS  OPENED  THE 


WITH  A FULL  STOCK  OF 


DRY  GOODS. 


DRY  GOODS, 

Carpets,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Clothing, 

CENT'S  FWBMMBiXM&St  ETC* 


WE  INVITE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

New  Retail  Shoe  Department 

AND  OUR  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

Ladies’,  Children’s  and  Gents’  b ine  Shoes 

Just  received  from  the  Manufacturers,  an  1 selected  with  especial  regard  for  the  retail  trade.  We 

design  to  make  this  the  Finest  Stock  in  the  City. 


IN  OUR  LADIES’  SUIT  DEPARTMENT, 


We  show  a a elegant  variety  ot 

HEAPS  AND  DOLMANS,  in  Safins,  OTTOMANS.  SILKS,  CASH- 
MERES, AND  KNIT  GARMENTS  in  all  the  Latest  Designs  ; 
TRAVELING  LESTERS,  ALP  A CCA  AND  LINEN 
DUSTERS,  OPERA  SHAWLS,  ETC. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  and  Parent  to  our  Large 

NEW  CLOTHING  DEPARTMENT, 

Where  we  keep  a well  selected  stock  of 


Latest  Fashior  s in  Ready-Made  Clothing 

HATS,  UNDERWEAR,  VALISES  AND  GENTS’  FURNISHINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING  A SPECIALTY. 

Our  Carpet  Department  enlarged 
to  double  its  former  size, 


. Wherein  we  show  a Large  and  New  Stock  of 

CARPETS,  WINDOW  SHADES  & UPHOLSTERY  TRIMMINGS 

In  every  desirable  style  and  quality. 


Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  filled  with  greatest  care  on  short  notice. 

Walker  Brothers. 


V.c'y; 


